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MAGDALENE: 

A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  STORY. 

BT  ALICB  B.  HBAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Bat  all  day  hare  been  around  me, 

Voices  that  would  not  be  still, 
And  the  twilight  shades  have  found  me 

Shrinking  from  a  nameless  11 1. 

Alice  Cabt. 

If  any  one  seeking  Aunt  Colburn — so  called 
bj  half  the  village  ofDeerfield — had  entered  the 
front  gate,  and  proceeded  with  due  dignity  up 
the  straight  gravel  path,  bordered  by  lilaos,  and 
clamps  of  old-fashioned  flowers — they  would 
have  been  shown  into  the  best  room  by  Aunt 
Colburn  herself,  in  her  second  best  cap,  hastily 
sought  at  the  first  tap  of  the  lion  headed 
knocker. 

But  the  good  woman  under  these  circum- 
stances was  never  seen  to  advantage.  Her 
manner  unconsciously  assumed  a  stiffness  in 
accordance  with  the  formal  arrangement  of 
the  chairs  on  three  sides  of  that  seldom  used 
apartment,  and  seeming  to  be  drawn  from  the 
pink  flowers  which  adorned  the  border  of  the 
mp  in  question. 

.  jfeither  the  "  artificials,"  as  Miss  Greene,  the 
vifiagc  milliner  always  styled  them,  nor  the 
Banner,  were  at  all  becoming  to  Aunt  Colburn, 
wfeewas  eminently  natural  when  perfectly  at 
her  ease ;  and  where  homely  heartiness  had  a 
peculiar  charm  of  its  own,  apart  from  all 
established  order  of  grace  or  refinement. 

A  neighbor  "running  in,"  to  borrow  a  cup  of 
fre»h  yeast,  or  a  drawing  of  tea,  almost  invaria- 
bly found  the  good  woman  in  the  kitchen, 
where  she  carried  on  the  work  of  her  house- 
hold in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  not  to  be 
comprehended  by  "hired  girls,"  who  always 
hindered,  more  than  they  helped,  according  to 
the  head  of  the  family. 

The  kitchen,  by  no  means  entirely  devoted  to  ' 
emliuary  purposes,  was  a  succession  of  pleasant ; 
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pictures  throughout  the  whole  year.  In  the 
winter,  when  a  thick  carpet  of  domestic  manu- 
facture covered  the  floor,  and  the  bright  stove 
made  all  glow  again  with  its  ^cheerful  warmth 
— in  the  spring,  fresh  from  the  annual  cleaning, 
:  in  which  Aunt  Colburn  greatly  rejoiced — in  the 
summer,  when  an  outer  apartment  received  the 
unseasonable  cook  stove  and  its  appurtenances, 
and  the  windows  were  covered  with  the  vivid 
green  and  blue  of  thickly  set  morning  glory 
I  vines,  trained  by  Aunt  Colburn  herself. 

And  there  she  was  to  be  found  on  the  day 
our  story  introduces  her  to  you,  intent  on  ar- 
ranging the  table  for  the  mid-day  meal. 

Aunt  Colburn  always  "  dressed  for  dinner," 
unfashionable  as  she  may  seem  to  be.  The 
hour  of  her  toilet,  however,  was  widely  in 
advance  of  her  city  neighbors.  At  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  "  day  in,  and  day  out,"  as  she 
said  herself,  she  was  "  ready  to  put  on  her  clean 
apron  and  sit  down."  Stormy  washing  days 
were  the  exception. 

Leaning  against  the  pantry  door,  she  made  a 
survey  of  the  table,  as  far  as  it  had  progressed. 
Clean  linen,  bright  knives,  fresh  bread,  a  huge 
water  pitcher,  and  tumblers  as  bright  as  im- 
ported crystal,  were  already  laid  in  order. 
Through  an  opposite  door  came  a  most  appetiz- 
ing odor  of  roast  lamb,  mingled  with  the  fragrant 
aroma  of  green  peas ;  tender  lettuce  was  drain- 
ing in  a  cullender  as  an  accompaniment,  and 
divers  other  vegetables  fresh  from  a  garden 
beyond,  were  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation. 
As  for  dessert,  that  was  already  laid  out,  a  part 
of  the  week's  baking,  a  currant  pie  worth  all 
the  nonsense  of  a  French  pastry  cook. 

"  It's  time  those  girls  were  home  from  school," 
said  Aunt  Colburn  to  herself,  as  she  reviewed 
her  preparations  with  visible  inward  satisfaction. 
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"  It's  just  like  me.  Every  day  I  say  I  won't  set 
that  table,  and  every  day  I  do  it  for  them.  Here 
they  come  now,  racing  like  mad.  Delia  ain't  a 
bit  too  sensible  to  ran  through  the  street,  bat 
it  don't  look  jnst  like  Maggie." 

"  All  over  my  clean  floor !  without  stopping 
to  wipe  your  feet,  after  such  a  spell  of  weather 
too,"  she  called  out,  hastening  to  interpose  her 
goodly  figure  as  a  bar  to  the  threatening 
calamity.  Clear  and  shining  it  was,  the  yellow 
painted  floor,  cooler  and  tidier  than  any  Indian 
matting. 

The  breathless  girls  thus  suddenly  brought 
to  a  stand,  showed  traces  of  unusual  excitement. 
Their  cape  bonnets  were  in  their  hands,  Delia's 
comb  had  fallen  out,  and  her  straight,  though  i 
abundant  hair  was  tangled  by  the  wind;  she 
was  a  stout,  rosy  girl  of  thirteen,  a  very  copy 
of  her  mother,  in  plumpness  and  good  nature. 
Maggie,  looking  younger  by  a  year,  was  more 
Blender,  though  quite  as  tall,  and  a  perfect 
contrast  to  her  sister.  No  one  ever  called  her ; 
pretty — she  had  outgrown  the  roundness  of ; 
childhood,  and  she  had  a  quick,  at  times  defiant ; 
manner,  that  few  understood,  by  no  means 
generally  popular  among  her  school-mates. 
Yet  she  was  generally  in  advance  of  them  all,  j 
while  Delia,  who  took  no  more  trouble  with  her; 
lessons  than  she  did  from  any  thing  else  in  life, ; 
never  earned  so  much  as  a  ribbon  "  reward  of  ; 
merit"  from  her  teachers. 

Now,  as  she  looked  up  eagerly  to  Aunt  Col- 
burn,  her  hair  was  pushed  back  from  a  tear- 
stained  face,  whose  paleness  contrasted  with 
the  vivid  crimson  of  her  lips,  pressed  together, 
but  trembling  with  excitement ;  and  her  eyes 
were  dilated  to  the  utmost  with  eager  ques- 
tioning. 

"  She's  a  mean,  bad  girl ;  isn't  she,  mother?" 
said  Delia,  indignantly,  "  and  I  don't  mind  her 
one  bit.  I  told  Maggie  so;  didn't  I,  Maggie ? 
and  I  said  I'd  tell  mother  of  her  the  minute  I 
got  home.   There !" 

"  Maggie  a  bad  girl  ?"  said  Mrs.  Colburn,  won- 
deringly.  "Why,  what  has  she  been  doing? 
Missed  your  lessons,  Maggie ;  well  there" — 

"  Mother !"  burst  from  the  child's  lips,  "  are  j 
you  my  mother  V% 

The  unnatural  strain  of  nerve  and  spirit 
gave  way  with  the  words.  She  writhed  from , 
under  the  kindly  hand  that  had  been  laid  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  hard 
floor,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  while 
her  whole  frame  shook  with  thick  convulsive; 
sobs. 

"Oh,  dear  Maggie,  don't  cry;  don't  cry  so! 
You  know  she's  our  mother — ain't  you,  mo- 
ther? tell  Maggie  so;"  and  Delia  crying  more 
loudly,  and  gesticulating  more  vehemently 
than  her  sister,  knelt  down,  and  tried  to  re- 
move her  hands,  clasped  tightly  over  her  face.  !■ 

A  great  cloud  of  wonder  and  trouble  had 
suddenly  darkened  the  mother's  face.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  irresolute,  as  scarcely  com- 
prehending the  meaning  of  what  she  heard. 

"Can't  you  speak  to  her,  mother?"  said 
Delia,  springing  up,  and  stamping  her  foot  with 
a  vehemence  altogether  foreign  to  her..  "It 


was  that  wicked,  bad  Eliza  Jewett.  Maggie  got 
up  head  of  her;  and  when  we  came  out  of 
;  school,  she  called  her  bad  names,  and  said  she 
wasn't' my  sister  at  all,  and  father  wasn't  her 
father;  that  she  was  a  charity  girl,  and  every 
sort  of  mean  thing.  Why  don't  you  tell  Maggie 
it  was  all  a  lie.  I  did,  on  the  spot !  Oh  dear, 
don't — don't  cry  so,  Maggie;  you  shall  have 
my  tea-set — anything  you  want.  Do  stop  I" 

It  seemed  very  strange  to  Delia  that  her 
mother  did  not  say  what  was  so  easy  to  speak, 
!  and  what  would  have  quieted  the  child  in  a 
moment ;  but  Aunt  Colburn  only  stooped  down, 
and  tried  to  raise  her  from  the  floor. 

"Are  you  my  mother?"  and  the  questioning 
eyes,  dull  with  weeping,  were  raised  to  that 
truthful,  loving  face,  where  she  had  never 
looked  in  vain  for  comfort  before. 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean,  Maggie  ?" 
said  the  good  woman,  more  evasively  than  Bhe 
had  ever  spoken  in  her  life  before.  "To  be 
sure  you're  my  little  girl.  Stop  crying,  as  Delia 
wants  you  to ;  there's  a  good  child,  and  tell  me 
all  about  it." 

"  There,  I  said  so,"  cried  out  Delia,  triumph- 
antly; "and  mother  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  more 
than  George  Washington,  in  the  spelling  book." 

But  Maggie's  finer  comprehension  saw  the 
evasion  of  word  and  look.  No  wonder — hei 
whole  future  life  trembled  on  these  words;  a 
dim,  undefined  apprehension,  found  vent  in 
that  eager  entreaty. 

"My  own,  true  mother  I"  she  said,  firmly, 
checking  her  sobs  with  a  great  effort,  "  as  much 
as  you  are  Delia's.  You  thall  tell  me !"  and  the 
vehemence  of  manner  came  back  again. 

"  Let  me  hear  all  about  it  first,"  said  Aunt 
Colburn,  soothingly,  quite  forgetful  of  the  late- 
ness  of  her  husband's  return  from  the  store, 
and  her  nice  dinner  suffering  by  the  delay. 

"No — no  —  no!  you  won't  say  it!"  and  a 
grieving  sob,  more  pitiful  than  an  ocean  of 
her  sister's  tears,  struggled  through  her  utter- 
ance. 

"Mother  can't  hear,  if  you  cry  so,"  said 
Delia  sharply,  divided  between  her  anxiety  to 
explain  matters,  and  her  wish  to  comfort  her 
sister.  Besides,  excitement  was  very  foreign 
to  her  natural  disposition ;  it  made  her  head 
ache,  and  she  really  thought  it  very  foolish  in 
Maggie  to  persist  in  fretting  over  an  impossi- 
bility. Not  that  she  had  ever  had  a  shadow  of 
belief  in  anything  so  preposterous  as  Eliza 
Jewett's  story.  "It  was  real  mean  in  her  to 
say  such  horrid  things ;"  but  it  was  pretty  much 
as  if  she  had  said  their  father,  Deacon  Colburn, 
was  a  thief,  or  any  other  undignified  slander, 
as  far  as  real  grievance  went. 

"Why  she  didn't  know  her  speller  and 
definer,  Eliza  didn't,  and  Maggie  went  above 
her  in  the  class,  and  so  Eliza  can't  be  fn on i tress 
next  month."  That's  what  made  her  mad ;  and 
when  we  were  getting  our  things  after  school, 
she  knocked  down  Maggie's  bonnet,  and  stepped 
on  it  a  purpose,  and  Maggie  said  something, 
and  then  she  got  furious,  Eliza  did,  and  called 
her  dreadful  names.  Some  of  the  girls  said 
4  shame !'  and  Miss  Smith  came  out,  and  gave 
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us  bad  marks  all  around  ;  but  it  was  me  that 
slapped  Eliza  in  the  face.  I  was  sorry  right  off, 
but  I  couldn't  help  it,  tormenting  Maggie  so ! 
Now,  that's  the  whole  of  it.  What's  for  dinner, 
mother  ?" 

Delia,  having  unburthened  herself  of  this 
penitent  confession,  suddenly  found  her  appe- 
tite. Aunt  Colburn  seized  the  opening  eagerly ; 
it  was  the  first  diversion  from  her  present 
trouble  that  presented  itself— a  very  natural 
one  to  Delia  and  her  mother 


u  Dear  me — I  wouldn't  mind  her,  Maggie — no ;  'but  in  kindness,  to  any  living  creature,  and  dart- 


more  than  a — than  a  fly!  Her  tongue's  no 
slander,  nor  her  mother's  before  her.  Come, 
jump  up,  now,  and  be  a  good  girl,  and  well  have ; 
dinner  right  off.  Green  peas,  you  know — and 
you're  so  fond  of  green  peas — real  big  marrow- 
fats ;  I  thought  of  you  when  I  was  shelling 
them.  There  ain't  a  minute  to  lose,  either ;  it's 
a  quarter  to  one,  as  true  as  I'm  alive.  What 
in  the  world  keeps  your  father  so  V* 

Bat  the  cheerful  voice  faltered  a  little  on  the 
word,  and  she  turned  back  again,  as  she  was  \ 
following  Delia  to  the  outer  kitchen. 

M I  guess  you  hadn't  better  tell  your  father  \ 
anything  about  it,  just  now,  at  any  rate.  It  I 
might  worry  him,  you  know.  Jump  up,  and  get  j 
a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  wash  your  face  before ! 
he  comes  in.   Come,  now !" 

The  violence  of  the  child's  emotion  had  ex- ! 
hausted  itself;  but,  though  she  obeyed  the 
well-meant  kindness,  and  bathed  her  swollen 
eyes  and  throbbing  temples,  she  could  not  re- 
gain composure.  While  Delia,  by  this  time  al- 
most forgetting  her  school  quarrel — the  only 
light  in  which  she  regarded  what  had  happen- 
ed— followed  her  mother  about,  lifting  up  lids, 
and  peeping  into  the  Dutch  oven,  with  a  hun- 
gry zeal  which  received  occasional  checks. 

Dinner  was  on  the  table.  Aunt  Colburn,  after 
sending  Delia  to  the  gate  to  Bee  if  her  father  was 
coming,  and  taking  two  journeys  herself  to  the 
front  hall  window,  looking  up  the  street  and 
down  the  street,  was  secretly  glad  that  it  was  so 
near  school  time,  that  no  further  delay  was  ad- 
visable. Her  husband  would  bo  sure  to  notice 
Maggie's  face,  and  an  explanation  before  the 
children  was  by  no  means  desirable. 

Maggie,  by  the  vine-covered  window,  leaned 
her  head  against  the  sash,  while  now  and  then  a 
long,  quivering  sigh  told  of  the  storm  that  had 
shaken  her. 

"  Here's  a  nice  little  outside  piece,"  said  Aunt 
Colburn,  temptingly.  "  Just  as  you  like  it,  and 
new  potatoes." 

"Only  think I*  New  potatoes  and  elegant 
gravy !"  called  out  Delia,  doing  rapid  execution 
on  a  heaping  plateful.  "  And  pie — mother,  a 
real  big  piece,  you  know — I'm  as  starved  as  a 
cat" 

Aunt  Colburn's  cat  was  no  example  to  Delia's 
comparison,  as  she  sprang  up  on  the  window-sill 
just  then,  with  a  softened  tread  and  gentle  pur, 
as  if  she  desired  to  help  in  comforting  the  house- 
hold favorite. 

M  Maggie,  still  silent,  stroked  her  soft  fur,  and 
looked  steadily  out  on  the  garden,  though  she 
saw  nothing  of  its  summer  glories  through  the 


tears  that  were  returning  as  "clouds  after  the 
rain."  N 

Aunt  Colburn  laid  down  her  knife,  and  rose 
from  the  table.  She  could  not  eat  with  that 
sorrowful  face  and  figure  before  her. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  do  so— youll  fret 
yourself  sick,  Maggie.  Poor  pussy — poor  pussy ! 
tell  Maggie  to  come  and  eat  her  dinner,  pussy  1" 

"  Dun't — please  don't — I  couldn't  eat,  it  would 
choke  me !"  said  the  child,  breaking  away  again 
from  the  hand  which  had  never  been  held  out 


ing  from  the  room.  It  was  assurance  and  not 
soothing  that  she  wanted.  The  restless,  per- 
turbed manner,  the  very  tone  of  her  mother, 
heightened  the  feverish  apprehension,  beyond 
even  a  show  of  restraint. 
m  "  There — never  mind,  don't  follow  her,"  Aunt 
Colburn  said,  slowly,  as  she  returned  to  the 
table.  "  I  guess  she'd  better  cry  it  out,  and  you 
can  tell  Miss  Smith  that  her  head  aches  too 
much  to  come  this  afternoon." 

"  I  'spose  it  does,  poor  thing.  What  in  the 
world  put  it  into  that  'Liza  Jewett's  head,  to 
start  up  such  a  story  now !"  she  thought  to  her- 
self. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  Be  frank  with  me,  and  I  accept  mr  lot. 
Bat  deal  not  with  me  aa  a  grienng  child, 
Who,  for  the  low  of  that  which  he  hath  not, 
If  by  a  thow  of  kinds  cm  still  beguiled." 

"  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  through  the 
floor  I"  said  Aunt  Colburn  to  her  husband  that 
same  evening.  He  had  not  been  home  before, 
and  this  was  her  first  opportunity  for  a  consul- 
tation. " '  Are  you  my  mother  V  says  she ! — 
There — just  so.  You  might  have  knocked  me 
down  with  a  feather." 

"I  suppose  it  had  to  come  out  sooner  or 
later,"  said  Mr.  Colburn,  walking  up  and  down 
uncomfortably. 

"  I  s'pose  so  ;  but  somehow,  I  never  thought 
about  it.  It's  been  going  on  so  long,  now,  and 
I  had  got  to  feel  towards  her  exactly  as  if  she 
was  my  own.  Tenderer,  somehow.  I  told  her 
she  was  mine ;  to  be  sure,  I  do  feel  so.  But 
;  that  wouldn't  satisfy  her.  She  knows  too  much, 
that  child  does.  I  always  said  so.  Delia,  now, 
took  it  all  for  granted ;  but  you  could  see  that 
the  didn't.  I  never  saw  a  body  cry  so.  Why, 
she  shook  all  over,  just  like  a  leaf." 

"  What  could  have  possessed  that  girl  ?"  said 
Mr.  Colburn,  inclined  to  vent  his  perturbed 
feelings  on  some  one. 

"So  I  said!  It's  just  like  her,  though — 
they're  all  alike — bad  stock — those  Jewetts. — 
She'd  a  great  deal  better  look  at  home  ;  though 
it  isn't  likely  she  knows  anything  about  it, 
either."  And  Mrs.  Colburn  softened  a  little. —  • 
"  But  it  called  MUt  Russel,  our  minister's  wife, 
right  up  before  me.  '  Aunt  Colburn,'  says  she— 
I  can  see  her  sitting  right  there  now — *  Aunt 
Colburn,'  says  she, 1  it's  a  great  responsibility, 
adopting  a  child ;  a  great  responsibility.'  '  I  feel 
it  so,'  says  I,  *  and  I  intend  to  do  by  her  as  if 
she  was  mine.' " 

"  *  Oh,  it  ain't  that;  said  Miss  Russel,  with 
one  of  her  sharp  looks,  1 1  never'd  be  afraid  to 
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trust  a  child  of  mine  to  yon,  as  far  as  food  and 
clothes  go,  and  education,  too,  for  that  matter.' 
That's  just  what  set  me  up,  that  those  two  girls 
should  go  to  school  just  as  long  as  ever  they 
wanted  to.  And  they  shall — both  of  'em,"  she 
added,  with  determination. 

"  That  wouldn't  be  long  for  Delia,  anyhow," ; 
said  Delia's  father,  with  as  full  an  appreciation 
of  the  quality  of  his  daughter's  intellect,  as  he 
had  for  his  teas  and  sugars. 

"  Well — who  said  it  would  be  ?"  retorted  his : 
wife,  with  as  much  of  sharpness  as  her  voice 
could  possibly  admit.  "  But  Miss  Russel,  as  I: 
was  telling  you — says  she, '  the  time  must  come 
when  she's  got  to  know  all  about  it,  and  it  will 
go  hard  with  her,  you  may  depend  upon  it. — 
she's  very  sensitive,' — yes,  sensitive  was  what 
she  said, — '  and  high-spirited,  and  it's  my  opin- 
ion  she  won't  always  be  contented  to  travel 
your  path.' " 

"«  Then  the  Lord  will  guide  her  feet  into 
another,1  says  Mr.  Russel,  coming  in  after  his 
wife  just  then,  from  church  meeting.  I  always 
remembered  it,  it  made  such  an  impression  upon 
me.  If  ever  there  was  a  saint  walked  the 
earth,  it  was  that  man !  It  always  did  me  good 
just  to  look  at  him." . 

"So  he  was — so  it  did1*  said  Mr.  Colburn, 
with  hearty  assent. 

"  I  often  think,  when  my  mind  gets  running 
back  to  the  time,"  said  Aunt  Colburn,  giving  a 
hearty  pat  to  the  clean  shirt  she  had  just 
sprinkled  and  rolled  up  to  be  ready  for  iron- 
ing,— "  Mr.  Russel  could  lay  claim  to  all  those , 
'blessed  are  they's,'  in  the  'Sermon  on  the 
Mount.'" 

"  Except  being  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake,"  suggested  her  husband* 

"  Weil,  if  he  wasn't,  he  ought  to  have  been11 
said  Aunt  Colburn,  much  interested  in  carrying 
her  point.  "  And  Deacon  Wilcox  came  about 
as  near  to  bringing  it  on  him,  as  one  man  could 
do.  I  never  could  forgive  him,  and  I  never  will. 
I  was  always  glad  he  took  himself  out  of  the 
Church  as  Boon  as  he  had  managed  to  get  Mr. 
Russel  sent  off.  Not  that  I've  got  any  ill  will 
towards  anybody.    'Tain't  my  way." 

It  certainly  was  not  Aunt  Colburn's  way; 
there  were  witnesses  enough  to  prove  it  in  the 
village  of  Deerfield,  where  she  had  been  born 
and  bred. 

"But  what  in  the  world  am  I  going  to  do?" 
she  added,  after  a  momentary  pause.  "She 
isn't  going  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the 
whole  truth." 

"Tell  it  to  her  then,"  said  the  straight-for- 
ward Deacon  ;  who  never  had  known  but  one ' 
way  of  doing  things  in  this  life. 

"  It's  very  easy  to  say,  Joshua,  but"  and 

the  pause  now  was  filled  with  a  yearning  fear: 
of  losing  the  mother's  place  she  had  always; 
held  in  the  heart  of  the  child  to  whom  she  had 
given  a  mother's  care;  of  giving  utterance  to 
the  separation  which  she  felt  had  already  com- 
menced, of  saddening  that  young  life  with 
nameless  forboding,  and  calling  up  haunting 
memories  of  another  home. 

"  I  wonder  if  sh«  remembers  her  own  mother," 
•aid  Mr.  Colburn,  suddenly. 


"  Tisn't  at  all  likely ;  she  was  only  seventeen 
months,  you  know,  when  we  took  her,  and  she 
was  never  at  her  grandfather's  but  once,  the 
fall  before  her  mother  died.  Let's  see,  she  was 
four  years  old  that  October." 

"Then  she  never  has  talked  about  any  of 
them." 

"Well,  once,"  said  Mrs.  Colburn.  "Once 
when  she  was  playing  with  her  doll,  one  Satur- 
day afternoon.  She  put  it  right  down,  and 
came  to  me,  and  says  she — *  Mother,  did  you 
ever  feel  as  if  you  wasn't  yourself,  but  somebody 
else ;  as  if  you  had  ever  lived  before  ?'  It  was 
such  a  curious  question,  but  you  know  how 
you  do  feel  sometimes,  as  if  you  had  lived 
through  something  that's  just  taking  place  ;  I 
have,  anyway,  so  I  told  her  yes,  and  she  seemed 
quite  satisfied,  though  it  worried  me  at  the 
time.  She  never'll  see  anything  of  her  father, 
I  don't  believe." 

"  I'm  sure  her  mother's  folks  don't  do  any 
better  by  her.  She's  their  own  flesh  and  blood, 
though  they  do  seem  to  forget  it." 

"  I  never  wanted  'em  to  remember  it,  for  m$ 
part,"  returned  Mrs.  Colburn,  warmly.  "  When 
I  took  that  child,  I  look  her  for  good  and  all, 
and  no  thanks  to  any  of  them.  If  the  poor 
girl  did  wrong,  dear  knows,  she  suffered  enough 
for  it,  and  she's  got  to  Heaven  before  any  of 
them.  I  always  understood  her  calling  that 
child  Magdalene,  though  people  did  think  it 
was  such  an  outlandish  name;  if  ever  there 
was  a  true  penitent,  she  was  one ;  and  I  never 
doubted  her  being  married  to  him  for  an  instant, 
just  as  she  said.  It  was  her  folks  that  threw 
the  first  stone,  and  I  only  hope  it  won't  be 
turned  into  a  mill-stone  for  their  necks,  one  of 
these  days.  She  must  take  after  her  father, 
though;  the  Howes  were  always  plain  farm 
people,  good  enough  in  their  way.  Lucy  was 
the  likeliest  of  them,  though,  and  I  always 
thought  it  was  what  turned  those  two  old  maids 
against  her." 

"  I  don't  know  as  we  are  particularly  called 
to  pass  judgment  on  any  of  them,"  said  Mr. 
Colburn,  mildly ;  "  I  hope  Maggie  isn't  going  to 
fret  over  it,  though.  If  she  asks  you  again, 
you'd  better  tell  her  all  you  know,  I  think. 
She's  gone  to  bed  now,  I  suppose." 

"Likely  she  has,  she  didn't  eat  a  thing, 
though,  at  dinner,  nor  come  down  to  tea.  I 
went  up  softly,  and  opened  the  door ;  there  she 
;  lay,  with  her  apron  over  her  head,  but  I  don't 
\  believe  she  was  asleep.  She  didn't  stir,  and  I 
didn't  say  anything." 

She  was  not  asleep  «ven  yet,  late  a?  the  hour 
was  for  this  quiet  and  orderly  household. 
Delia,  who  shared  the  little  chamber,  had  long 
since  kissed  her  good  night,  and  turning  on  her 
;  pillow,  slept  with  flushed  face  and  parted  lip?, 
!  stirred  by  deep  and  regular  breathing.  Magda- 
lene, just  awakened  to  the  deep  significance  of 
her  name,  had  stolen  noiselessly  from  her  side, 
and  sat  down  by  the  open  window  in  her  night- 
dress. There  was  a  clear  moonlight  flooding 
;  the  room,  the  little  chamber,  where  the  outline 
|  of  every  homely  article  of  furniture  was  so 
familiar ;  and  yet,  as  she  sat  there,  her  arms 
:  clasped  about  her  knees,  and  her  hair  falling 
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over  her  shoulders,  rocking  to  and  fro  in  un- 
quiet thought,  a  dim  picture  was  before  her, 
mocking  recollection  by  its  shadowy,  fleeting 
outlines,  yet  ever  returning,  and  thrusting  its 
phantoms  before  her. 

It  was  a  bright,  autumn  morning  drive,  with 
Delia  and  her  father  and  mother.  She  could 
recall  that  distinctly ;  they  were  going  to  pay  a 
visit  all  by  themselves,  of  a  whole  week,  while 
their  father  and  mother  took  a  little  journey 
among  some  distant  relatives. 

She  lived  over  again  the  excitement  of  setting 
out,  and  how  Delia  had  told  her  when  they 
had  since  talked  it  over  among  themselves, 
that  father  drove  them  in  the  wide  chaise,  they 
sitting  on  ucrickets  "  in  front,  and  how  he  jerked 
the  reins  over  their  heads,  until  their  clean, 
blue  gingham  bonnets  were  all  soiled  before 
mother  noticed  it;  this  fact  seemed  to  have 
made  the  greatest  impression  on  Delia,  ever 
alive  to  appearances.  Delia  said,  moreover, 
for  she  being  older,  remembered  better,  that  it 
was  an  old  farm  house  they  went  to,  with 
plenty  of  chesnut  trees,  and  great  heaps  of 
winter  apples  on  the  floor  of  the  spare  room  in 
whiuh  they  were  put  to  sleep. 

Delia  could  be  trusted  here,  too;  the  apples  had 
been  imprinted  on  her  mind  by  a  grievous  dis- 
appointment she  had  suffered  through  them. 
Congratulating  herself  on  an  unlimited  supply,  / 
she  had  been  defeated  in  the  outset  of  her  in-i 
roads,  by  finding  that  her  teeth  could  not  make; 
tue  least  impression  on  them.   There  Delia's^ 
recollections  ceased,  except  that  there  wereS 
two  cross  old  women,  who  scolded  them  a  great  \ 
deal,  and  a  nice,  sick  lady,  who  told  them  5 
stories.    That  there  was  a  cross,  old  man,  who  $ 
came  home  before  he  was  expected,  and  wanted;: 
to  know  "  what  those  children  were  doing  here."  j 
Sue  seemed  to  think  he  must  be  the  father  of  i 
the  old  ladies  that  scolded  them. 

Thinking  over  all  these  things,  memories  of  | 
her  own  gradually  were  woven  with  Delia's 
narrative.  The  sick  lady  was  so  very,  very 
good  to  her,  and  looked  so  thin  and  pale,  though 
she  went  about  the  house,  and  one  night — it 
came  to  her  with  a  sudden  flash  of  recollection — 
she  came  and  took  her  out  of  bed  when  Delia ; 
was  asleep,  and  rocked  her  a  long,  long  time, ; 
holding  her  close  to  her  bosom,  and  kissing : 
her  forehead,  and  cheeks,  and  lips,  over  and ; 
o?er^  again,  and  made  the  child  call  her; 
"mother/'  but  said  she  must  not  say  it  before 
any  one ;  and  that  she  was  frightened  by  it  all, 
but  did  as  she  was  told  to,  and  then  the  lady 
held  her  closer  still,  and  kissed  her  again  and 
again ;  until  her  face  and  arms  were  all  wet 
with  tears.  It  was  like  a  dream,  perhaps  she 
had  dreamed  it ;  how  could  it  be  so  ? — was  not 
Delia  her  own  sister,  and  Delia's  father  her 
father? 

She  looked  quickly  around  the  room,  willing 
to  convince  herself  that  it  was  only  a  dream ; 
bat  no — Delia,  sleeping  in  the  moonlight,  was 
like  her  mother ;  she  was  not ;  no  one  had  ever 
called  her  so ;  she  had  often  heard  the  difference 
remarked  upou  in  their  ways,  more  than  their 
apptoxaaoe.   Poor  child !  she  put  her  hand  to 


her  forehead,  dizzy  with  trying  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  this  chaos  of  doubt  and  con- 
jecture. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  a  little  way,  and 
Mrs.  Coiburn's  kind  face  looked  in.  She  had 
come,  anxious  about  her  charge,  in  hopes  to 
find  she  had  forgotten  her  troubles  for  a  while 
in  sleep. 

Magdalene's  heart  stood  still  with  a  sudden 
resolve,  as  she  sprang  up,  and  orossing  the 
floor  swiftly,  and  almost  as  silently  as  if  she  had 
been  the  spirit  she  looked  like,  with  her  pale  face, 
and  white  night  dress,  gleaming  in  the  silvery 
light. 

The  "  Up  yet,  Maggie  ?"  died  from  Mrs;  Col- 
burn's  lips. 

"  I  am  glad  you  came,"  she  said,  with  the 
quick,  imperious  way  so  peculiar  to  her. 
"  Tell  me  now,  did  I  ever  see  my  own  mother 
since  I  was  a  baby  ?" 

Mrs.  Colburn,  left  to  herself,  would  not  have 
known  how  to  begin  her  story.  This  sudden 
assumption,  startling  as  it  was,  she  felt  to  be 
a  relief. 

"  Stop— I  will  come  out  in  the  hall — I  want 
to  see  you  all  alone ;"  and,  before  she  could 
remonstrate,  the  child  had  led  her  to  the  great 
easy  chair  by  the  window,  and  stood  beside  it, 
her  feet  bare  and  white  on  the  painted  floor, 
her  face  upraised,  with  a  strange  expression  of 
mingled  grief  and  expectation. 

"Tell  me  about  her;  did  I  ever  see  her?" 
she  asked  again. 

"  Once,  Maggie — a  long  time  ago ;  don't  look 
at  me  so,  Maggie ;  that  is  like  her  look,  when 
she  left  you  in  my  arms,  and  went  away,  turn- 
ing back,  with  her^eyes  never  taken  from  your 
face." 

"  Why  did  she  leave  me  with  you ;  did  she 
love  me?"  and  the  child's  lips  quivered  with 
the  fancied  wrong. 

"Love  you!  it  was  like  tearing  soul  and 
body  apart,  poor  thing.  Maggie,  shall  I  tell 
you  all  about  it,  as  if  you  were  a  woman,"  said 
Aunt  Colburn,  suddenly.  She  had  thus  far 
been  led  on  by  the  strong  will  of  the  child. 

"  All  about  it ;  I  shall  have  to  know  some 
day;  tell  me  now,"  pleaded  Magdalene,  more 
gently. 

"  And  will  you  love  me,  and  Delia  and  your 
father,  just  as  much  as  ever  ?"  The  voice  falter- 
ed with  the  dread,  which  her  earnest,  loving 
heart  could  scarcely  bear  to  name. 

"  Haven't  you  been  so  much  like  my  mother, 
that  I  never  thought  of  any  other  ?" 

With  a  sudden  impulse,  Magdalene  leaned 
forward,  and  threw  her  arms  around  the  neck 
to  which  she  had  clung  in  helpless,  friendless 
infancy.  Aunt  Colburn's  heart  was  comforted, 
as  she  lifted  the  child  up  in  her  arms. 

"  It's  not  much  to  tell,  dear,"  she  said,  in 
her  direct  and  homely  way.  "  Only  your  grand- 
father would  not  take  your  mother  home  to 
die,  if  she  brought  you ;  and  she  was  worn  out 
with  trouble,  and  working  day  and  night  to 
take  care  of  you  both,  and  I  heard  about  it. 
So  I  took  you  home,  though  I  had  never  seen 
your  mother  before,  to  bring  up  with  my  Delia ; 
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and  you  never  saw  her  but  once  after  that, 
when  she  was  going  to  die,  and  your  grand- 
father was  away  from  home.  You  and  Delia 
staid  there  a  week ;  your  aunt  thought.it  would 
be  the  beat  way  to  keep  people  from  talking." 

"  Was  my  father  a  bad  man  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  he  was,  Maggie ;  he  never  sent  to 
know  about  you  or  her  either." 

"  And  my  mother  is  dead!1*  said  Magdalene, 
slowly,  as  if  striving  fully  to  comprehend  her 
lonely  lot. 

M  Your  mother  has  gone  to  heaven,  Maggie." 

"My  mother  was  good ;  I  felt  she  was  good ; 
why  did  my  father  leave  us  ?" 

"  You  could  not  understand  it  now.  He  was 
rich  and  proud,  and  she  was  a  poor  girl,  his 
mother's  seamstress." 

"  No ;  I  do  not  understand !"  Simple-hearted 
ohild,  prematurely  wise  as  she  had  grown,  she 
could  not  grasp  at  the  distinctions  of  society, 
though  she  had  suffered  a  grievous  wrong 
through  them.  She  lay  quite  still  for  a  time, 
trying  to  comprehend  other  points  of  this 
strange  revelation. 


Presently,  Mrs.,Colburn  felt  the  clasp  of  the 
child's  arms  tighten  about  her  neck.  Mag- 
dalene had  never  been  lavish  of  caresses,  even 
to  her  play-fellows,  or  her  dumb  pets  and  fol- 
lowers. 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  she  said, 
"  all  of  you  —  and  God  will  bless  you,  for  it 
says  so  in  the  Bible.  I  would  rather  not  hear 
any  more ;  it  makes  my  heart  ache.  One  of 
these  days,  I  am  going  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
you,  if  I  can,  and  you  will  alwayB  let  me  call 
you  mother." 

It  was  all  the  good  woman's  heart  yearned 
to  hear.  She  watched  the  ohild  go  softly  back 
to  her  room,  and  kneel  by  the  bed  she  had 
deserted,  with  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  relief 
that  it  was  now  all  over,  and  her  claim  was 
still  recognized. 

There  was  henceforth  a  new  but  silent  bond 
between  the  two ;  for,  with  a  resolution  strange 
in  one  so  young,  Magdalene  41  hid  all  these 
things,  and  pondered  upon  them  in  her 
heart." 

(to  be  coktihdbdJ 


RUINS  OF  SELINUNTUM,  NOW  CALLED  SELINUNTE. 


On  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  about  ten  j  neighborhood,  in  common  with  nearly  all 
miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Granitola,  and  be- 1  Sicily,  is  well  entitled  to.  The  size  of  the 
tween  the  little  rivers  Maduini  and  Bilici  (the  \  columns  and  the  masses  of  stone  that  lie 
Crimisus  and  Hypsa  of  ancient  times  J  a  stu- J  heaped  about  them  is  prodigious.  The  lower 
pendous  mass  of  ruins  presents  itself  in  the  ij  circumference  of  the  columns  is  thirty-one  and 
midst  of  a  solitary  and  desolate  country.  These  jia-half  feet ;  many  of  the  stone  blocks  measure 
are  the  sad  remains  of  the,once  splendid  city  Uwenty-flve  feet  in  length,  eight  in  height,  aud 
of  Selinus,  or  Selinuntum,  which  was  founded  J  six  in  thickness.  Twelve  of  the  columns  have 
by  a  Greek  colony  from  Megara,  more  than  s  fallen  with  singular  regularity,  the  disjointed 
2400  years  ago.  When  seen  at  a  distance  from  >.  shaft  pieces  of  each  lying  in  a  straight  line 
the  sea,  they  still  look  like  a  mighty  city ;  but,  $  with  the  base  from  which  they  fell,  and  having 
on  a  near  approach,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  ;>  their  several  capitals  at  the  other  end  of  the 
confused  heap  of  fallen  ediioes  —  a  mixture  J  line.  If  architects  and  antiquaries  have  not 
of  broken  shafts,  capitals,  entablatures,  and  ^  been  mistaken  in  their  difficult  task  of  mea- 
metop©,  with  a  few  truncated  columns  erect  ^suring  among  heaps  of  ruins,  that  in  good  part 
among  them.  On  landing  at  a  sandy  fiat,  J  cover  and  conceal  the  exterior  lines,  the  largest 
which  has  gradually  encroached  upon  and  filled  ^  of  the  three  temples  was  334  feet  long  and  154 
up  the  ancient  haven  or  port,  the  traveller  pre-  *  feet  wide.  These  are  prodigious  and  unusual 
seutly  reaches  a  spot,  called  by  the  Sicilians  $  dimensions  for  ancient  edifices  of  the  kind. 
"  La  Marinella,"  where  are  the  stupendous  ruins  $  That  wonder  of  the  old  world,  the  Temple  of 
represented  in  our  engraving.  They  seem  to  £  Diana  at  Ephesus,  itself  did  not  very  much 
consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  three  temples  >  exceed  these  admeasurements.  The  great  Seli- 
of  the  Doric  order.  One  of  these  temples  was  <  nuntian  temple  seems  to  have  had  porticoes  of 
naturally  devoted  by  a  maritime  and  trading  5  four  columns  in  depth  and  eight  in  width,  with 


people  to  Neptune ;  a  second  was  dedicated  for 
similar  reasons  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  friends 
of  navigation  and  the  scourge  of  pirates ;  the 
destination  of  the  third  temple  is  uncertain. 
A  curious  popular  corruption  of  a  classical 
name  has  given  a  very  familiar,  if  not  laugh- 
able, designation  to  the  place.  The  god  Pollux 
is  called  in  Italian  Polluce;  and  by  an  applica- 
tion of  his  name,  derived  from  the  temple,  the 
district  was  called  "  Terra  di  Polluce,"  the  Land 
of  Pollux.  Out  of  this  the  Sicilians  have  made 
"Terra  di  Pulci;"  literally,  "The  Land  of 
Fleas"  —  a  designation  the  place  always  goes 
by,  and  which  (not  to  speak  profanely  J  the 


a  double  row  of  sixteen  columns  on  the  lateral 
sides  of  the  oella.  It  is  somewhat  singular, 
from  having  had  all  the  columns  of  the  first 
row  on  the  east  front  fluted,  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  columns  were  quite  plain.  One  of  these 
fluted  columns  is  erect  and  tolerably  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  its  capital.  The  fluting, 
moreover,  is  not  in  the  Doric  style ;  for  each 
flute  is  separated  by  a  fillet.  The  material  of 
which  this  and  the  other  edifices  were  formed 
is  a  species  of  fine-grained  petrifaction,  hard, 
and  very  sonorous  on  being  struck  with  the 
hammer.  It  was  hewn  out  of  quarries  near  at 
hand,  at  a  place  called  Campo  Beilo,  where 
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many  masses,  only  partially  separated  from  the 
rock,  and  looking  as  if  the  excavation  had  been 
suddenly  interrupted,  are  still  seen. 

A  flight  of  ancient  steps  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation leads  from  the  Marinella  to  the  Acropo- 
lis, where  the  covert  ways,  gates,  and  walls, 
built  of  large  squared  stones,  may  still  be 
traced  all  round  the  hill.   A  little  to  the  west 
of  the  Acropolis  is  the  small  pestiferous  lake 
Yhalici,  partly  choked  up  with  sand.    In  an-; 
dent  times  this  was  called  Siagnum  Gonuta  $  \ 
and  it  is  said  the  great  philosopher,  Empe- 
doclea,  purified  it,  and  made  the  air  around  it 
wholesome,  by  clearing  a  mouth  towards  the 
sea,  and  conveying  a  good  stream  of  water 
through  it.   The  Fountain  of  Diana,  at  a  short 
distance,  which  supplied  this  stream,  still  pours  \ 
forth  a  copious  volume  of  excellent  water ;  but 
it  is  allowed  to  run  and  stagnate  over  the  plain, 
and  now  adds  to  the  malaria  created  by  the; 
stagnant  lake.    The  surrounding  country  is| 
wholly  uncultivated,  and,  where  not  a  morass,  \ 
is  covered  with  underwood,  dwarf  palms,  and  i 
myrtle-bushes  of  a  prodigious  growth.  For  six : 
months  in  the  year,  Selinunte  is  a  most  un- 
healthy place ;  and  though  the  stranger  may 
visit  it  by  day-time,  without  much  danger  of ; 
catching  the  infection,  it  seems  scarcely  possi-  j 
ble  to  sleep  there  in  summer,  and  escape  the : 
malaria  fever  in  one  of  its  worst  forms.  Of  four ; 
English  artists  who  tried  the  experiment  in; 
1822,  not  one  escaped ;  and  Mr.  Harris,  a  young  \ 
architect  of  great  promise,  died  in  Sicily  from  I 
the  consequences.   These  gentlemen  made  a 
discovery  of  some  importance.   They  dug  up 
near  one  of  the  temples  some  sculptured 
metopjs,  with  figures  in  relievo,  of  a  singular 
primitive  style,  which  seems  to  have  more; 
affinity  with  the  Egyptian  or  the  Etruscan,  than  j 
with  the  Greek  style  of  a  later  age.   There  are 
probably  few  Greek  fragments  of  so  ancient  a 
date  in  so  perfect  a  state  of  preservation.  The 
government  claimed  these  treasures,  and  caused 
them  to  be  transported  to  Palermo;  but  Mr. 
Sam  uel  Angel,  an  architect,  and  one  of  the 
party,  took  casts  from  them,  which  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  Elgin  Marble  Gallery  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Selinnntum  was  taken  during  the  Car- 
thaginian wars  in  Sicily,  and  partly  destroyed 
by  the  great  Hannibal;  but  the  oity  was  re- 
stored, and  was  an  important  place  long  after 
that  time.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
columns  and  other  fragments  of  the  three  stu- 
pendous temples  lie,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they 
must  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake ; 
but  the  date  of  that  calamity  is  not  known. 

The  neighboring  country  is  interesting,  as 
having  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  memo- 
rable events  recorded  by  the  ancient  historians. 
A  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  ruins,  on  the 
banks  of  a  little  river,  that  now,  unless  when 
swelled  by  the  winter  torrents,  creeps  gently 
into  the  sea,  was  fought,  amidst  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
battles  of  ancient  times,  in  which  the  "  immortal  ; 
Timoleon,"  the  liberator  of  Corinth,  and  the 
savior  of  Syracuse,  gained  a  glorious  victory; 


over  the  Carthaginian  invaders.  The  events 
are  preserved  in  popular  traditions;  and  the 
names  of  Mago,  Hamilcar,  Hannibal,  Agatho- 
cles,  Dionysius,  and  Timoleon,  are  common  in 
the  mouths  of  the  country  people,  though  not 
unfrequently  confused  with  one  another,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  laughable  mutilation  as 
the  name  of  Pollux  at  Selinunte. 
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They  grew  in  beauty,  ride  by  side, 
They  fill'd  one  home  with  glee ; — 

Their  graves  are  sever'd  far  and  wide, 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  eaoh  fair  sleeping  brow ; 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight- 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now  ? 

One  'midst  the  forest  of  the  west, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  oedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one- 
He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep  ; 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  drest, 

Above  the  noble  slain : 
He  wrapt  his  colors  round  his  breast 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  htr  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned  ; 

She  faded  'midst  Italian  flowers— 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  play'd 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 

Around  one  parent  knee ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 
And  cheer'd  with  song  the  hearth — 

Alas !  for  love,  if  thou  wert  all, 
And  nought  beyond,  0  earth ! 

MRS.  REMUS. 


VIRTUE. 


The  sturdy  rook,  for  all  his  strength, 
By  raging  seas  is  rent  in  twain ; 

The  marble  stone  is  pierced  at  length 
With  little  drops  of  drilling  rain ; 

The  ox  doth  yield  unto  the  yoke ; 

The  steel  obeyeta  the  hammer  stroke. 

Tea,  man  himself,  unto  whose  will 
All  things  are  bounden  to  obey, 

For  all  his  wit,  and  worthy  skill, 
Doth  fail  at  length,  and  fall  away. 

There  is  no  thing  but  time  doth  waste ; 

The  heavens,  the  earth,  consume  at  last 

But  Virtue  sits,  triumphing  still, 
Upon  the  throne  of  glorious  Fame  ; 

Though  spiteful  Death  man's  body  kill, 
Yet  hurts  he  not  his  virtuous  name 

By  life  or  death,  whatso  betides, 
The  state  of  Virtue  never  slides. 
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LADY  SALE. 


Lady  Sale  was  the  chief  person- 
age in  one  of  England's  aggressive 
Wars  in  India,  She  was  a  heroine 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  En- 
glish were  desirous  to  annex  Affghan- 
istan  to  their  Oriental  possessions. 
So,  proceeding  on  their  old  maxim, 
"  Divide  and  conquer,"  they  took  up 
the  cause  of  Shah  Shujah  Oolmulk, 
a  dethroned  sovereign  of  Cabul, 
marched  an  army  into  the  country, 
dethroned  the  reigning  sovereign, 
Dost  Mahommed,  put  Shah  Shujah 
in  his  place ;  and  then  had  the  con- 
summate folly  to  suppose  that  a 
spirited  and  patriotic  nation  would 
quietly  submit  to  this  treatment. 
Contrary  to  Lady  Sale's  judicious 
advice,  the  usurper  was  left  without 
British  troops,  in  the  only  strong 
place  in  Cabul;  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  invading  force  marched  off, 
leaving  the  remainder  with  Lady 
Sale,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Affghans. 
The  result  was,  their  almost  entire 
destruction.  In  the  narrative  which 
follows,  the  reader  will  learn  how 
Lady  Sale  conducted,  in  circum- 
stances of  extreme  difficulty  and 
peril. 

Lady  Florentia  Sale,  nSe  Wynch, 
was  the  wife  of  Lord  Robert  Sale, 
whom  she  married  May  16th,  1809. 
She  accompanied  him  to  India,  where 
she,  herself,  educated  five  daughters. 
Her  position  as  an  officer's  wife, 
her  known  good  sense,  fortitude, 
presence  of  mind,  and  experience  in 
military  affairs,  all  combined  to  make  her  the 
object  of  honor  and  respectful  consideration 
among  the  officers  with  whom  she  was  brought 
in  contact.    In  the  year  1839,  when  the  war  in. 
Afghanistan  broke  out,  Lady  Sale  was  with  her 
husband  at  Cabul ;  he  left  her  with  a  force  of 
men,  in  order  to  quell  the  opposition  the  British 
troops  were  meeting  in  the  provinces,  and  was ! 
dangerously  wounded.   It  was  impossible  for; 
Lady  Sale  then  to  join  him,  and  she  remained  at  \ 
Cabul,  where,  on  the  morning  of  November  2d,  i 
a  general  outbreak  took  place  among  the  natives. ; 
Captain  Sturt,  Lady  Sale's  son-in-law,  was; 
stabbed  in  three  places.  He  was  brought  to  her 
house,  where  he  and  his  wife  had  been  guests, 
and  tenderly  nursed  and  cared  for  by  both 
mother  and  daughter.   Lady  Sale,  in  this  time 
of  difficulty — for  the  whole  province  was  in  a 
state  of  rebellion — showed  so  much  judgment 
%nd  presence  of  mind,  that  Lord  Wellington 
said,  had  Lady  Sale  been  commander,  the  dis- 
asters which  occurred  would  never  have  hap- 
pened. 

We  do  not  wish,  in  this  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Lady  Sale,  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the 
war ;  only  referring  to  it,  as  the  incidents  in 
her  life  make  it  necessary. 


LADT  I A  L  B. 

Famine  now  began  to  add  its  miseries  to  the 
already  great  sufferings  of  the  British  forces  at 
Cabul.  Through  all  the  terrible  hardships  of 
this  time,  Lady  Sale  remained  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  enduring  privations  cheerfully,  keep- 
ing those  around  her  hopeful  by  her  calm, 
cheering  words,  writing  with  regularity  in  her 
journal,  rejoicing  that  her  husband,  safe  at 
Jellalabad,  was  there  supporting  the  honor  of 
the  British  name,  and  not  sharing  the  disgrace 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  authorities  at 
Cabul.  She  was  obliged  to  resort  to  bribes  and 
stratagems,  to  correspond  with  Lord  Robert; 
but  her  letters  were  so  interesting,  and  gave  so 
exact  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs,  that 
extracts  were  sent  to  the  government  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  afterwards  published  in 
the  newspapers. 

Offers  were  now  made  to  the  government  at 
Cabul  and  Jellalabad,  to  march  unmolested  to 
the  provinces,  if  they  would  consent  to  leave  a 
;  considerable  amount  of  treasure  and  ammuni- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  powers 
:  at  Jellalabad  indignantly  rejected  these  offers, 
;  but  the  starving  people  at  Cabul  were  obliged 
•  to  accept  them.  They  felt  but  little  confidence 
;  in  the  promises  of  the  chief;  and  indeed  many 
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Anonymous  warnings  were  sent  to  them  by  the  : 
friendly  natives,  hinting  at  intended  treachery. ; 
Lady  Sale  and  Mrs.  Start  were  especially  re- 
commended to  disguise  themselves,  by  wearing ; 
sheep-skin  pelisses  over  their  turbans  and 
habits,  and  to  ride  among  the  troopers. 

It  would  make  our  sketch  too  long,  to  give  a  \ 
particular  account  of  this  disastrous  retreat;; 
every  suffering,  from  cold,  hunger,  and  the  fre-  \ 
quent  skirmishes  with  the  natives,  was,  endured. ! 

Captain  Sturt  lost  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  j 
defend  his  friend,  Major  Thaire,  from  an  attack : 
of  the  Aifghans.  He  died,  after  several  hours 
of  mortal  agony,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the 
many  dead  to  whom  Christian  burial  was  given. 
Lady  Sale  suffered,  at  the  same  time,  from  a 
ball  she  received  in  her  wrist. 

Lady  Sale  and  Mrs.  Sturt  were  now  left  in 
the  power  of  Akbar  Khan,  who  promised  that 
the  ladies  and  married  officers  should  receive 
from  him  honorable  treatment,  and  a  safe  con- 
duct to  Peskawur.  Accordingly,  Lieutenant 
Mein,  who  was  recovering  from  a  severe  wound, 
the  ladies,  and  the  married  officers,  escorted  by 
some  Afghan  chiefs,  went  to  a  fort,  the  head- 
quarters of  Akbar  Khan,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  his  protection. 

Three  rooms  were  here  given  to  them,  "  dark, 
dirty,  and  having  no  outlet,  except  the  door." 
They  were  so  crowded,  that,  in  a  room  fourteen 
feet  by  ten,  they  were  obliged  to  place  Lady 
Sale,  Mrs.  Sturt,  four  other  ladies,  two  gentle-  j 
men,  and  ten  children.  They  had  only  the 
clothes  upon  their  backs,  and  some  days  elapsed 
before  they  could  even  wash  their  faces.  The j 
meanest  food  was  eaten  with  avidity.  Still,; 
amid  all  this  loss,  Lady  Sale  preserved  her 
journal  fastened  to  her  waist,  and  nightly  made 
her  entries  in  it. 

The  sufferings  of  those  they  left  to  pursue 
their  way  were  still  more  intolerable ;  and  after 
unheard  of  sufferings,  they  were  all  massacred, 
except  Dr.  Brydon,  who,  severely  wounded, 
arrived  at  Jellalabad  to  tell  the  fate  of  his 
comrades. 

Although  Akbar  Khan  persisted  in  terming 
those  in  his  hands  guests,  they  were  in  reality 
prisoners,  and  treated  as  such.  He  was  not: 
intentionally  cruel  to  them,  but  allowed  them j 
no  comforts.  A  short  quotation  from  Lady 
Sale's  letter,  written  months  after,  will  serve  to 
show  this: 

M  It  is  true  we  have  not  common  comforts ; 
but  what  we  denominate  as  such,  are  unknown 
to  Aflghan  females ;  they  always  sleep  on  the 
floor,  sit  on  the  floor,  etc.,  hardships  to  us. — 
It  is  true  we  have  been  taken  about  the  coun- 
try, exposed  to  heat,  cold,  rain,  etc.;  but  so*  were 
their  own  women.  It  was,  and  is,  very  disa- 
greeable ;  but  still  we  are,  de  facto,  prisoners, 
notwithstanding  Akbar  Khan  persists  in  calling 
«*  honored  guests ;  and,  as  captives,  I  say  we 
are  well  treated.  He  has  given  us  common 
coarse  chintz,  and  coarse  long-cloth,  too,  where- 
with to  clothe  ourselves,  CI  must  not  say  dress  J 
and  «w^H"g  up  these  articles  has  given  us  oc- 
enpeUon,  increased  by  having  to  work  with  raw 
jetton,  which  we  have  to  twist  into  thread  for 
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ourselves.  We  suffer  more  from  unoleanlineas 
than  anything  else." 

Months  passed  wearily ;  though,  after  a  time, 
Lady  Sale  was  allowed  to  correspond  with  her 
husband,  and  receive  some  of  the  necessary 
clothing  from  him. 

In  April,  General  Blphinstone  died.  In  July, 
Lady  Sturt's  little  girl  was  born,  and  the  earth- 
quakes became  so  frequent  that  they  were  jot- 
ted down  in  Lady  Sale's  journal  thus :  "  Earth- 
quakes, as  usual or,  "  Turned  out  of  bed  by 
a  smart  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Three  con- 
tinuous ones  at*  breakfast." 

Sir  Robert  Sale,  meanwhile,  held  out  bravely 
at  Jellalabad.  In  April  he  received  reinforce- 
ments from  General  Pollock.  The  position  of 
the  ladies  and  officers  embarrassed  the  English 
greatly,  as  their  lives  were  in  danger  if  they 
chastised  the  Aifghans  for  their  treachery.  In 
this  trying  time,  Lady  Sale  fully  supported  her 
character  as  a  soldier's  brave  wife.  Cheering 
those  around,  even  when  thrown  upon  a  sick 
bed  by  her  own  sufferings,  she  wrote  thus : — 
"Now  is  the  time  to  strike  the  blow;  but  I 
much  dread  dilly-dallying  just  because  a  hand- 
ful of  us  are  in  Akbar's  power.  What  are  our 
lives  compared  with  the  honor  of  our  country  ? 
Not  that  I  am  at  all  inclined  to  have  my  throat 
j  cut ;  on  the  contrary,  I  hope  that  I  shall  live  to 
see  the  British  flag  once  more  triumphant  in 
Afghanistan ;  and  then  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  Ameer  Dost  Mahommed  Khan  being  rein- 
;  stated  ;  only  let  us  first  show  them  that  we  can 
conquer  them,  and  humble  their  treacherous 
j  chiefs  in  the  dust." 

But  relief  was  coming  to  the  prisoners.  They 
were  left  in  charge  of  Salek  Mahommet,  who 
was  bought  over  by  the  English,  and  undertook 
;to  return  the  captives,  in  consideration  of  the 
•  sum  of  twenty  thousand  rupees.  Being  anxious 
for"  Akbar  to  think  he  had  been  forced  to  give 
|up  his  charge,  he  wished  an  advance  guard  of 
Europeans  to  be  formed,  to  escort  the  prisoners 
to  their  friends. 

There  was  much  hesitation  when  this  was 
proposed,  as  the  Europeans  dreaded  the  conse 
quenees,  should  they  be  recaptured,  bearing 
arms,  apparently,  against  their  former  jailors. 
But  Lady  Sale  exclaimed,  "You  had  better  give 
me  a  musket ;  I  will  lead  the  party." 

After  several  narrow  escapes  from  recapture, 
the  party  met  Lord  Robert,  and  the  forces  sent 
to  meet  them. 

When,  the  war  over,  Lady  Sale  returned  to 
England,  she  was  astonished  that  people  con- 
sidered her  a  heroine.  Her  courage  she  called 
prudence;  and,  though  her  letters  were  the 
most  valuable  records  of  passing  events,  and 
';  her  advice  sought  on  momentous  occasions,  her 
ambition,  she  said,  was  "  to  knit  socks  for  her 
grand-children,"  rather  than  interfere  in  publio 
affairs. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
thus  speaks  of  her :  "  But  I  never  should  ex- 
cuse myself,  if,  in  mentioning  the  name  of  Sir 
Robert  Sale,  I  did  not  record  my  admiration  of 
the  character  of  a  woman  who  has  shed  lustre 
on  her  sex — Lady  gale,  his  wife.   The  names  of 
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Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Sale  will  be  familiar  words 
with  the  people  of  this  country.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  memorandum  of  events  which  occurred 
in  the  nighborhood  of  Cabul,  from  the  7th  of 
November,  written  by  Lady  Sale ;  and  a  docu- ; 
ment  more  truly  indicative  of  a  high,  a  gene- 
rous, a  gallant  spirit,  I  never  read."  j 
The  Government  settled  a  pension  of  £500 1 


per  annum  upon  her,  and  in  1844  she  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  United  Service  Institution. 

After  a  short  visit  in  England,  Lady  Sale  re- 
turned with  her  husband  to  India.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  ( December  18th,  1845,) 
she  resided  six  or  seven  years  there,  when,  her 
health  failing,  she  went  to  Cape  Town,  where 
she  expired  July  6th,  1853. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  THATCHER'S  MILITARY  JOURNAL 


"  February,  1799. — Having  continued  to  live 
under  canvas  tents  most  of  the  winter,  we  have 
suffered  extremely  from  cold  and  storms.  Our 
soldiers  have  been  employed  six  or  eight  weeks 
in  constructing  log  huts,  which  at  length  are 
completed ;  and  both  officers  and  soldiers  are 
now  under  comfortable  covering  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  winter.  Log  houses  are  constructed 
with  the  trunks  of  trees,  cut  into  various  lengths 
according  to  the  size  intended,  and  are  firmly 
connected  by  notches  out  at  their  extremities, 
in  the  manner  of  dove-tailing.  The  vacancies 
between  the  logs  are  filled  in  with  plastering, 
consisting  of  mud  and  clay.  The  roof  is  form- 
ed of  similar  pieces  of  timber,  and  covered  with 
hewn  slabs.  The  chimney,  situated  at  one 
end  of  the  house,  is  made  of  similar,  but  smaller 
timbers,  and  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  side 
are  covered  with  clay  plaster,  to  defend  the  wood 
against  the  fire.  The  door  and  windows  are 
formed  by  sawing  away  a  part  of  the  logs  of  a 
proper  size,  and  move  on  wooden  hinges.  In 
this  manner  have  our  soldiers,  without  nails, 
and  almost  without  tools,  except  the  axe  and 
saw,  provided  for  their  officers  and  for  them- 
selves, comfortable  and  convenient  quarters, 
with  little  or  no  expense  to  the  public.  The 
huts  are  arranged  in  straight  lines,  forming  a 
regular,  uniform,  compact  village.  The  officers' 
huts  are  situated  in  front  of  the  line,  according 
to  their  rank,  the  kitchens  in  the  rear,  and  the 
whole  is  similar  in  form  to  a  tent  encampment. 
The  ground,  for  a  considerable  distance  in  "front 
of  the  soldiers1  line  of  huts,  is  cleared  of  wood, 
stumps,  and  rubbish,  and  is  every  morning 
swept  clean,  for  the  purpose  of  a  parade  ground 
and  roll  call  of  the  respective  regiments.  The 
officers*  huts  are  in  general  divided  into  two 
apartments,  and  are  occupied  by  three  or  four 
officers,  who  compose  one  mess.  Those  for  the 
soldiers  have  but  one  room,  and  contain  ten  or 
twelve  men,  with  their  cabins  placed  one  above 
another  against  the  walls,  and  filled  with  straw, 
and  one  blanket  for  each  man.  I  now  occupy 
a  hut  with  our  field  officers,  Colonel  Gibson, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Brent,  and  Major  Meri- 
weather." 

"  4th. — The  anniversary  of  our  alliance  with 
Frauce  was  oelebrated  in  proper  style  a  few  days 
since,  near  head-quarters,  at  Pluckemin.  A 
splendid  entertainment  was  given  by  General 
Knox,  and  the  officers  of  artillery.  General 
Washington  and  his  lady,  with  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army  and  their  ladies,  and  a  con- 


siderable number  of  respectable  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  formed  the 
brilliant  assembly.  About  4  o'clock,  sixteen 
cannon  were  discharged,  and  a  company  col 
leoted  in  a  large  public  building  to  partake  of 
an  elegant  dinner.  In  the  evening,  a  very  beau- 
tiful set  of  fire-works  was  exhibited,  and  the 
celebration  was  concluded  by  a  splendid  ball, 
opened  by  his  Excellency,  General  Washington, 
having  for  his  partner,  the  lady  of  General 
Knox." 

"  26tk. — His  Excellency,  the  Commander-in 
Chief,  lias  long  been  in  the  habit  of  inviting  a 
certain  number  of  officers  to  dine  at  his  table 
every  day.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his 
Excellency  can  be  made  acquainted  with  every 
officer  by  name,  but  the  invitations  are  given 
through  the  medium  of  general  orders,  in  which 
is  mentioned  the  brigade  from  which  the  offi- 
cer is  expected.  Yesterday  I  accompanied  Ma- 
jor Cavil  to  head-quarterB,  and  had  the  honor 
of  being  numbered  among  the  guests  at  the 
table  of  his  Excellency,  with  his  lady,  two  young 
ladies  from  Virginia,  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed his  family,  and  several  other  officers. 

"  It  is  natural  to  view,  with  keen  attention, 
the  countenance  of  an  illustrious  man,  with  a 
secret  hope  of  discovering  in  his  features  some 
peculiar  traces  of  excellence,  whioh  distinguishes 
him  from,  and  elevates  him  above  his  fellow 
mortals.  These  expectations  are  realized  in  a 
peculiar  manner  in  viewing  the  person  of  Gen- 
eral Washington.  His  tall  and  noble  stature, 
and  just  proportions ;  his  fine,  cheerful,  open 
countenance ;  simple  and  modest  deportment, 
are  all  calculated  to  interest  every  beholder  in 
his  favor,  and  to  command  veneration  and  re- 
spect. He  is  feared  even  when  silent,  and  be- 
loved even  while  we  am  unconscious  of  the 
motive.  The  table  was  elegantly  furnished,  and 
the  provisions  ample,  but  not  abounding  in  su- 
perfluities. The  civilities  of  the  table  were  per- 
formed by  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  family ;  the  General  and  lady 
being  seated  at  the  side  of  the  table.  In  con- 
versation, his  Excellency's  expressive  counte- 
nance is  peculiarly  pleasing  and  interesting ;  a 
placid  smile  is  frequently  observed  on  his  lips, 
but  a  loud  laugh,  it  is  said,  seldom,  if  ever  es- 
capes him.  He  is  polite  and  attentive  to  each 
individual  at  table,  and  retires  after  the  com- 
pliments of  a  few  glasses.  Mrs.  Washington 
combines,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  great  digni 
ty  of  manner  with  the  most  pleasing  affability, 
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bat  possesses  no  striking  marks  of  beauty.  I 
learn  from  the  Virginia  officers,  that  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington has  ever  been  honored  as  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished goodness,  possessing  all  the  virtues 
which  adorn  her  sex ;  amiable  in  her  temper 
and  deportment ;  full  of  benignity,  benevolence, 
and  charity ;  seeking  for  objects  of  affliction  and 
poverty,  that  she  may  extend  to  the  sufferers 
the  hand  of  kindness  and  relief.  These  surely 
are  the  attributes  which  reveal  a  heart  replete 
with  those  virtues  which  are  so  appropriate  and 
estimable  in  the  female  character." 


"  Aprxl  20/A. — Five  soldiers  were  conducted 
to  the  gallows  according  to  their  sentence,  for 
the  crime  of  desertion,  and  robbing  the  inhabi- 
tants. A  detachment  of  troops,  and  a  concourse 
of  people  formed  a  circle  around  the  gallows, 
and  the  criminals  were  brought  in  a  cart,  sit- 
ting on  their  coffins,  and  halters  about  their 
necks.  While  in  this  awful  situation,  trembli  ng 
on  the  verge  of  eternity,  three  of  them  received 
a  pardon  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
is  always  tenderly  disposed  to  spare  the  lives 
of  his  soldiers."         *  P.  G\ 
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A  little  cottage  stood  in  a  dark  pine  wood. 
It  was  a  wild  December  evening,  and  the  snow 
fell  in  large  flakes  on  the  low  roof,  and  on  the 
forest  around.  Light,  however,  shone  from  its 
little  window,  and  lighted  up  the  pine  trees 
which  stretched  forth  their  snow-laden  branches 
towards  the  casement,  and  lit  up  the  dismal 
wood  outside,  where  the  wolf  sat  and  cried,  hu, 
hu,  hu ! 

The  fire  blazed  merrily  within  the  little,  one- 
roomed  cottage,  and  merrily  curled  the  blue 
smoke  as  it  rose  from  the  chimney,  and  fire 
sparks  dapced  about  with  the  snow  flakes  which 
giddily  tumbled  down  the  chimney  into  the 
pan  of  meal  porridge  which  stood  and  muttered 
over  the  Are,  and  thus  they  first  tasted  of  the 
Christmas  entertainment.  For  it  was  Christmas 
porridge  which  now  stood  and  boiled  on  the 
hearth :  and  this  was  no  other  than  Christmas 
eve,  and  at  this  very  time,  food  was  preparing 
for  the  whole  of  the  holidays.  It  was  not  food 
for  the  rich  man's  table,  of  that  you  may  be 
sure ;  it  was  only  for  a  peasant  woman,  and  she 
a  widow,  who,  with  her  children,  lived  here. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  about  to  celebrate 
Christmas  in  the  best  way  she  could,  and  that 
was  not  to  be  despised,  either.  She  had  bought 
for  herself  three  pounds  of  meat,  and  this  was 
now  boiling  famously  with  parsley  and  celery, 
and  promising  to  make  the  most  savory  soup, 
together  with  some,  delicious  cabbage  for 
Christmas  day.  A  piece  of  stock  fish  also  was 
lying  in  its  pan,  and  was  all  in  an  agitation,  as 
if  from  delight  of  its  own  excellence. 

On  the  table  in  the  cottage  there  already 
stood  the  Christmas  cake,  and  the  Christmas 
goblin,*  that  wonderful  beast  which  seems  to 
say,  "  if  you  come  here  I  will  gore  you  with  my 
long,  long  horn !" 

And  thus  would  the  Christmas  goblin  stand 
through  the  whole  of  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  make  a  great  show  among  the  Christmas 

•The  Christmas  hue,  which,  for  Irck  of  a  better  word,  I 
tnaalale  gohiim,  doe*  not  represent  an  evil  spirit,  bat  Is  merely 
•*•  r*4e  04-01*  of  some  domestie  animal,  oorered  with  plaited  or 


meats,  and  then  when  this  festival  time  was 
over,  it  would  be  laid,  together  with  the  Christ- 
mas cake,  in  a  chest  where  it  would  repose  un- 
til spring  came,  and  the  ploughing  began,  and 
then  they  would  take  it  and  chop  it  to  pieces, 
because  the  Christinas  goblin  is  a  hard  piece  of 
clay,  and  give  it  to  the  beasts  :>f  burden,  to  the 
oxen  and  horses,  which  have  to  work  in  the 
fields,  and  which,  it  was  believed,  .vonJd  derive 
from  this  Christmas  cake  and  goblin,  such 
strength,  and  such  an  inclination  for  labor,  as 
nobody  can  believe.  Hence  there  would  be 
abundant  crops  in  the  barns,  a  deal  of  grist  for 
the  mill,  and  plenty  of  bread  in  the  cupboard ; 
and  all  this  would  be  caused  by  the  Christmas 
goblin— that  wonderful  beast ! 

Two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  jumped 
about  the  room,  and  could  hardly  contain  their 
joy  on  account  of  Christmas  eve,  and  the 
Christmas  goblin,  and  the  Christmas  meats 
which  were  cooking  on  the  hearth,  which  filled 
the  whole  room  with  their  delicious  odor,  and 
on  account  of  the  Christmas  matins,  at  which 
they  were  to  be  present  with  their  mother. 
Brother  Peter  was  to  drive  them  in  the  sledge 
with  Polle;  the  children  had  never  yet  been  out 
to  Christmas  matins,  and  could  not  imagine 
what  they  were  like,  but  they  had  heard  that 
they  were  something  very  grand  and  beautiful, 
and  they  were  quite  sure  that  they  were  so, 
and  moreover,  that  they  were  prodigiously 
amusing. 

Peter,  however,  stood  cutting  firewood  for 
baking,  and  thought  to  himself  that  they  were 
not  at  all  amusing.  The  mother  stood  just  by 
the  hearth,  and  busy.  Why  did  she  stand  so 
close  to  the  hearth,  and  turn  her  face  from  the 
happy  children?  The  flames  on  the  hearth 
saw  why :  they  saw  that  her  countenance  was 
not  happy,  and  that  there  were  tears  upon  her 
cheeks.  Why  did  she  turn  her  face  away 
from  the  children?  Because  she  would  not 
oast  a  shade  on  their  happiness.  She  could 
not  help  it,  however;  she  could  not  help  think- 
}  ing  of  her  husband,  who  died  two  months  be- 
S  fore,  and  how  happy  she  was  last  Christmas, 
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when  he  was  alive,  and  how  kind  he  was,  and 
how  he  comforted  her  in  his  last  moments,  and 
said,  that  if  it  were  necessary  that  either 
husband  or  wife  most  be  removed  by  death, 
how  much  better  it  was  that  it  should  be  the 
husband,  because  the  wife  could  look  after  the 
children  so  much  better  than  he  could. 

The  wife,  however,  now  felt  her  lot  to  be  a 
very  heavy  one,  and  had  many  an  anxiety  for 
the  future,  and  most  of  all  on  account  of  the 
eldest  son,  her  stepson  Peter,  who  hitherto  had 
been  out  at  service,  but  who  had  now  come 
home,  since  the  father's  death,  to  help  the 
mother  in  performing  the  village  service.* 
And  now,  precisely  this  very  evening,  when  the 
mother  had  resolved  for  the  sake  of  the  sacred 
time,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  to  put 
away  all  anxious  thoughts,  precisely  now  hive 
they  all  come  thick  upon  her,  as  thick  and  un- 
ceasing as  the  snow  flakes,  and  when  she  shook 
them  off",  behold!  there  they  were  again  the 
next  moment,  and  made  her  heart  so  heavy — so 
very  heavy  I  It  was,  as  it  were,  under  an  evil 
spell. 

But  the  children,  little  Erik  and  Maja,  they 
could  think  about  nothing  that  was  gloomy. 

"  Nay,  only  look  at  the  goblin,  Maja  1  See 
how  he  glares  at  you  with  his  big  eyes  I  Take 
care !  he  will  gore  you  if  you  only  touch  him. 
He  says,  'if  yon  come  here  I  will  run  you 
through  with  my  long,  long  horn  I ' " 

"  Nay,  do  you  believe  that  he  will  gore  me  ? 
do  you  really  believe  that  he  is  alive  ?  Ah,  how 
good  that  meat  smells !  Will  it  soon  be  ready, 
mother  ?  May  we  soon  go  to  Cowslip,  and  tell 
her  that  it  is  Christmas  eve,  and  look  at  the 
stars  ?"f 

Yes,  the  supper  was  now  quite  ready.  The 
mother  lighted  a  candle  in  the  lanthorn,  and 
around  the  candle  she  put  a  grand  paper  star, 
which  the  candle  lit  up,  and  which,  in  its  turn, 
lit  up  the  candle.  The  children  then  took  each 
their  bread-cake,  and  the  mother  filled  a  jug  of 
new  brewed  Christmas  ale,  and  with  the 
lanthorn  in  her  hand,  went  out  to  the  stable 
yard  to  let  the  creatures  know  that  it  was 
Christmas. 

The  demure  Mrs.  Cowslip,  the  cow,  was 
thinking  about  nothing;  she  was  standing  in 
her  stall,  chewing  her  cud,  as  the  door  opened, 
and  a  light  flashed  into  her  eyes.  She  turned 
towards  that  side,  and  made  a  low  moaning,  in 
token  that  she  recognized  those  who  had 
entered,  and  that  they  were  welcome.  But 
when  the  children  in  their  zeal  sprtfng  forward, 
and  gave  her  pieces  of  their  bread,  and  screamed 
into  both  her  ears,  "  it  is  now  Christmas,  Cow- 
slip !"  she  stepped  hastily  backwards,  shook 
her  head  violently,  and  stared  as  if  she  would 
say,  "Nay,  but  that  is  something  out  of  the 
common  way!"  and  looked  quite  confounded. 


*  The  torpor*,  or  cottager  of  Sweden,  ia  bound  to  do  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  for  his  landlord,  In  return  for  the  small  portion 
of  land  which  he  hold*  from  him.— M.  H. 

t  These  are  8wcdlsh  peasant  customs  t  they  tell  the  oows 
and  other  animals,  that  Christmas  is  come. and  passing  a  light 
before  their  eyes,  see,  as  they  fancy,  the  star  which  indicated 
the  house  in  which  the  Saviour  lay.— U.  H. 


But  as  Cowslip  was  a  very  rational  and  intel- 
ligent cow,  she  soon  collected  her  faculties,  ex- 
tended her  nose,  smelt  at  her  bread,  took  it 
into  her  mouth,  and  chewed  it  with  an  excel- 
lent relish,  supped  up  a  good  draught  of  Christ- 
mas ale,  and  appeared  quite  satisfied  with 
;  Christmas.  When  the  mother  had  strown  her 
:  a  bed  of  fresh  straw,  and  given  her  an  armful 
\  of  the  very  best  and  finest  hay  from  the  rack, 
she  said,  "God  keep  thee  now,  my  darling; 
thou  now  hast  had  Christmas  eve !"  At  these 
words,  Cowslip  seemed  rightly  to  comprehend 
the  matter,  and  with  a  great  fragrant  lock  of 
hay  in  her  mouth,  she  laid  herself  easily  down 
again,  that  she  might  the  better  reflect,  upon 
which  she  stared  at  the  light,  and  had  her  own 
musings  about  the  Btars,  which  the  children 
tried  to  make  her  observant  of.  But  the  only 
reply  she  made  was  by  a  gentle  lowing.  After 
that  they  carried  the  light  to  the  stable,  that  it 
might  shine  upon  Polle,  and  that  they  might 
give  him  a  taste  of  Christmas  bread,  and  an- 
nounce to  him  that  it  was  now  Christmas. 

Polle  pointed  his  ears,  and  lifted  his  head ; 
expanded  his  nostrils,  and  neighed  with  ani- 
mation, as  if  he  wished  to  make  it  known  that 
he  expected  this  intelligence,  and  that  it  was 
welcome  to  him. 

The  sheep  bleated,  and  licked  the  hands  that 
gave  them  their  Christmas  entertainment.  It 
was  so  good,  so  very  good  t 

As  for  the  two  little  pigs,  they  were  quite  out 
of  their  senses  when  their  turn  came;  they 
leaped  about,  screeched,  and  tumbled  one  over 
the  other,  so  that  nothing  rational  could  be 
done  with  them.  They  were  regularly  crazy 
with  joy. 

After  this  the  mother  and  her  children 
returned  to  the  cottage.  The  son,  Peter,  waa 
also  there.  He  was  a  tall  youth  of  sixteen, 
with  a  dark  and  strongly  marked  countenance. 
The  mother  oast  an  anxious  glance  upon  him. 
Since  she  had  come  into  the  family,  she  had 
had  a  deal  of  trouble  with  his  obstinate  and 
discontented  temper,  which  appeared  to  have 
become  worse  since  his  father's  death. 

And  this  evening,  when  the  mother  had 
desired  him  to  chop  wood  for  Christmas,  he 
had  replied,  "  I  must  do  every  thing !"  and,  as 
he  went  out,  he  banged  the  door  with  such 
violence,  that  the  earthenware  cups  and  dishes 
upon  the  shelf  jingled  and  shook  a  long  time 
afterwards.  That  answer  grieved  the*  mother, 
who  well  knew  that  she  never  spared  herself^ 
and  never  required  much  from  him. 

He  now  sat  down  with  his  arms  propped  on 
the  table,  and  never  seemed  to  observe  that  the 
mother  was  setting  out  the  supper  and  that 
she  had  done  every  thing  so  well. 

But  when  they  were  all  seated  at  the  table, 
and  the  mother  had  poured  out  the  Chriatmau  * 
\  ale,  the  little  ones  glanced  at  each  other,  and 
then  at  their  mother  with  a  roguish  look  that 
;  seemed  to  say,  "  now  it  is  coming !" 

And  with  that  the  mother  lifted  her  glass, 
!  and  the  little  ones  their  wooden  mugs,  and  all 
three  at  once  exclaimed : 
i    "Your  health,  Peter!" 
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Peter  looked  up,  and  seemed  almost  as  much 
astonished  as  Cowslip  herself,  when  they  told 
her  that  it  was  Christmas. 

M  And  all  happiness  to  you  on  your  birthday, 
for  upon  this  evening  you  were  born  I"  added 
the  mother. 

To  which  Peter  replied  with  a  look  of  displea- 
sure, "That  is  nothing  to  drink  one's  health 
about,  or  to  wish  one  luck  about,  either !  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  been  unborn !" 

"  That  is  a  sinful  word,  my  son,"  replied  the 
mother,  severely.  When  God  gives  health  and 
strength  to  bear,  to  strive,  and  to  work  " 

**  Nay,  but  why  must  one  strive  and  work  ?" 
interrupted  Peter. 

"  My  dear  lad,  what  questions  you  ask !"  said 
the  mother,  "must  not  people  live  V 

"And  why  must  they  live?"  asked  Peter 
again. 

The  mother  could  not  instantly  find  an  an- 
swer to  this  question ;  it  distressed  her ;  but  the 
lad  often  made  use  of  such  expressions  as  left 
a  great  weight  upon  her  mind ;  and  as  she  was 
now  silent,  Peter  continued : 

"  When  one  has  neither  father  nor  mother, 
nor  any  in  the  world  to  live  for,  it  would  be 
just  as  well  if  one  were  dead  ;  then  one  should 
be  rid  of  all  one's  trouble." 

w  Am  I  not  your  mother,  Peter  ?"  said  the  mo- 
ther, and  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  only  my  step-mother  I"  said  Peter, 
immovably,  and  rose  up  from  the  table. 

This  wounded  the  mother  more  than  any 
thing  else,  because  she  knew  in  her  own  mind, 
that  her  heart  had  always  been  full  of  tender- 
nets  and  maternal  affection  towards  her  step- 
ton,  and  that  she  did  not  deserve  this  unkind- 
ness  from  him. 

But  she  could  not  say  anything  now,  nor  look 
vexed,  because  it  was  Christmas  eve. 

The  little  ones  did  not  understand  what  was 
amiss  with  their  brother.  Their  mouths  were 
waiting  for  the  good  soup,  and  they  could  not 
imagine  that  any  one  could  be  better  off  than 
they  were.  When  the  mother  saw  that  their 
appetites  were  somewhat  appeased,  she  propos- 
ed that  they  should  put  aside  a  portion  of  their 
supper  for  old  Alle,  in  the  poor-house,  which 
delighted  them,  and  therefore  the  mother  tied 
mp  a  part  of  their  meat  and  of  their  bread-cakes 
in  a  clean  blue  handkerchief,  and  set  it  on  a 
shelf  till  the  next  morning,  when  they  should 
take  it  with  them,  when  they  went  out  for 
Christmas  matins.  Peter,  however,  contributed 
nothing ;  his  countenance  was  sullen,  and  be- 
fore long  he  rose  from  the  table,  and  went  to 
bed  without  saying  "  good  night." 

The  little  ones,  also,  soon  lay  side  by  side,  on 
a  large  sheaf  of  golden  straw,  which  they  had 
brought  in  for  Christmas,  because,  according  to 
popular  belief,  people  must  both  sleep  and 
dance  upon  straw  at  Christmas,  if  they  would 
do  right. 

The  children  did  not  undress  themselves,  that 
they  might  be  ready  all  the  sooner  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  would  be  called  for  the  Christ- 
mas matins.  Each  took  a  white  handkerchief, 
which  they  laid  under  their  heads,  and  thus 


fell  asleep,  side  by  side,  while  the  firelight 
flickered  upon  them,  and  kissed  their  very 
cheeks,  which  shone  out  quite  beautifully  upon 
the  golden-colored  wheat  straw. 

Lost  of  all,  the  mother  also  went  to  bed,  but 
not  until  she  had  set  every  thing  in  order  in  the 
room,  and  washed  up  the  dishes. 

But  though  she  now  lay  in  bed,  she  could  not 
sleep,  because  she  had  uneasy  thoughts,  and 
she  heard  how  Peter  turned  and  seemed  un- 
easy in  his  bed,  as  if  he  could  not  sleep  either. 
At  one  time,  she  thought  that  he  wept,  and  she 
considered  with  herself,  "  should  I  now  get  up 
and  go  to  him,  and  give  him  a  quiet  kiss,  he 
would  then,  perhaps,  understand  that  I  love 
him,  although  I  am  not  his  real  mother ;  and 
more  particularly,  as  it  is  Christmas  eve,  and 
every  body  ought  to  part  friends." 

Presently,  Peter  seemed  to  be  quite  still,  and 
then  she  thought,  "  he  is  gone  to  sleep,  and  I 
should  only  disturb  him."  She  therefore  lay 
quiet  herself,  and  turned  her  thoughts  to  God. 
and  prayed  him  to  change  the  unhappy  temper 
of  the  youth.  She  prayed  for  a  blessing  on 
him,  and  on  the  beloved  little  ones.  With  that, 
she  turned  round  to  look  at  them,  and  to  see 
how  the  firelight  flickered  over,  and  kissed  their 
rosy  countenances,  for  the  fire  burned  in  the 
hearth  through  the  Christmas  night.  And  then 
she  thought  about  all  the  animals,  how  they 
had  their  Christmas  provender,  and  how  com- 
fortable they  were ;  and  the  thoughts  of  them 
did  her  good,  and  whilst  she  was  thinking  of 
them,  and  gazing  at  her  little  ones  by  the  fire- 
light, she  went  to  sleep  herself. 

When  she  again  woke,  it  was  pitch-dark  in 
the  room,  and  quite  cold ;  and  she  felt  a  great 
weight  on  her  heart,  and  in  her  head  also.  It 
was  as  if  a  large,  heavy  tear  had  collected,  and 
could  not  find  vent,  but  lay  there  as  heavy  as 
lead.  She  thought  upon  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, upon  the  bitter  temper  of  her  son,  and 
how  solitary  she  herself  was  in  the  world  ;  and 
then  Peter's  words  occurred  to  her, "  why  should 
people  live  ?"  and  she  felt  as  if  she  would  glad- 
ly not  rise,  but  be  quiet  forever. 

Spite  of  all  this,  however,  she  rose,  and  light- 
ed the  fire  as  usual,  and  set  on  the  coffee,  for 
although  she  was  not  one  of  those  extravagant 
women  who  drink  coffee  every  day,  yet  now  at 
Christmas  time,  every  body  must  have  coffee ; 
the  whole  household  must  drink  coffee;  that 
was  a  matter  of  course. 

She  then  lighted  the  candle  in  the  Christ- 
mas-tree by  the  window,  which  she  had  made 
ready  the  evening  before,  for  the  children,  and 
that  done,  she  woke  them. 

"Christmas  matins,  children!  Christmas 
matins !" 

The  little  ones  started  up,  quite  bewildered  ; 
rubbed  their  eyes,  opened  them  with  an  effort, 
saw  the  light  burning  in  the  pine  tree,  and  then 
it  came  to  their  remembrance  that  it  was  Christ- 
mas, and  that  they  were  going  to  morning  ser- 
vice. And  with  that  they  leapt  up,  and  were 
quite  wakeful. 

They  all  drank  their  coffee,  Peter  as  well  as 
the  rest,  and  then  Peter,  who,  as  usual,  was 
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silent  and  out  of  humor,  went  to  put  Polle  in 
the  sledge. 

When  the  mother  came  out  of  the  cottage, 
dressed  in  her  holiday  attire,  with  her  hymn 
book  in  her  hand,  and  two  little  ones  at  her  side, 
she  saw  the  moon  and  the  morning  star,  stand- 
ing brightly  above  the  pine  wood,  and  shining 
beautifully  in  the  frosty  early  morning,  and 
upon  the  new-fallen  snow.  The  sight  did  her 
heart  good. 

"  How  beautifully,"  thought  she,  "  after  all, 
has  God  made  every  thing  for  mankind."  She 
inhaled  the  fresh,  cold,  but  not  very  cold,  winter 
air,  and  felt  her  spirits  enlivened  by  so  doing. 

Polle  was  in  the  most  cheerful  humor.  He 
neighed,  and  pointed  his  ears,  and  tossed  his 
handsome  head,  and  pawed  the  sward  with  his 
foot,  and  was  quite  impatient  to  be  off. 

Before  long,  the  widow  sate  with  her  two  little  ; 
ones  in  the  sledge,  and  Peter  stood  between 
them  and  drove.  Polle's  bells  jingled  merrily 
as  they  sped  along  through  wood  and  meadow ; ' 
the  morning  star  shone  upon  the  white,  snowy ; 
fields,  and  the  grim  wood.  It  was  a  beautiful : 
and  a  cheering  sight. 

The  little  ones  were  full  of  talk. 

"Nay,  look! — nay,  look.  There's  a  light; 
burning  at  Storgal,  a  light  in  her  opposite  win-  j 
dow  1  And  look !  old  Britta  on  the  hill  has  got ; 
a  light  too !  And  look  there,  a  long,  long  way  '• 
off  in  the  wood,  there  shines  a  light  1  And 
look,  look !  Nay,  that  is  the  very  best  of  all, — 
those  candles  in  the  window  at  the  gate-house. 
See,  it  is  lighted  the  whole  way!  Nay,  how 
grand  it  is!  Is  it  ever  grander  than  this  at 
Christmas  matins,  mother  ?" 

"You  are  two  little  simpletons!"  said  the 
mother.  "Christmas  matins  are  grander  in 
another  way." 

By  this  time  there  were  a  great  many  other 
people  on  the  road,  both  driving  and  walking, 
on  their  way  to  church.  There  was  quite  a 
procession  of  sledges,  and  such  a  jingling  of 
bells  as  was  delightful  to  hear,  and  the  chil- 
dren had  enough  to  do  to  listen  and  to  ask 
questions. 

They  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  an  open 
tract  of  country,  and  just  before  them,  with  its 
spire  pointing  towards  heaven,  and  the  dark 
green  wood  behind  it,  stood  the  church  with 
lights  streaming  from  every  window,  as  if 
within  were  a  sea  of  light.  And  at  that  very 
moment  the  church  bells  began  to  ring. 

The  children  were  hushed  into  silence.  They 
felt  a  solemnity  come  over  them.  They  did  not 
exactly  know  how  they  felt. 

They  soon  dismounted.  The  church-bells 
rung,  and  light  streamed  out  of  the  church, 
but  all  around  it  was  dark  and  night-like. 
•  Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  church  walls  on 
every  side,  sledges  were  drawn  up  close  to- 
gether, the  horses  in  which  were  eating  hay. 
Among  these  a  place  was  found  for  Polle;  a 
covering  was  thrown  over  him,  and  between 
him  ana  the  church  wall  was  laid  a  good  bundle 
of  the  very  best  hay  —  real  Christmas  proven- 
der. Of  this  he  ate;  any  body  might  have 
heard  how  excellent  he  thought  it. 


The  widow  and  the  children  walked  across 
the  church  yard. 

"Do  you  remember,  children,"  said  she  to 
them,  "what  I  told  you  about  the  Christmas 
matins,  and  what  they  mean  ?" 

"  They  mean,"  stammered  Erik,  "  they  mean 
that— that  God  who  —  who"  —  "  Who,"  inter- 
rupted the  mother,  "  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  sent  teachers  and  wise  men  to  mankind 
to— to, — now  Erik !" 

"To  teach  them  his  will,"  said  Erik. 

"  Yes,  right,"  continued  the  mother ;  "  and 
last  of  all,  he  came  himself  down  to  them,  and 
condescended  to  be  born  on  earth — " 

"  Yes,  as  a  little  child !"  exclaimed  Maja. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  mother,  "  that  he  might 
pass  through  life  with  them  as  a  brother,  and 
might  teach  them  rightly  to  understand  his 
disposition,  and  how  kind  he  meant  by  us  all. 
And  that  is  he  whom  we  call  the  Son  of  God, 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ." 

"And  it  is  his  birth  which  we  celebrate  in 
the  Christmas  matins,"  exclaimed  Erik,  now 
very  certain  of  his  subject. 

With  these  words  they  entered  the  church, 
and  all  the  congregation  sang, 

"  Hail  to  the  glorious  morning  hour!" 

The  children,  however,  could  not  think  about 
singing.  They  could  do  nothing  but  Btare  about 
them  and  wonder.  There  was  so  much  light ! 
They  could  scarcely  see  for  light.  All  the  four 
grand  chandeliers  hung  down  from  the  roof 
blazing  with  lights.  Upon  the  altar  lights  were  . 
burning  in  tall  candlesticks.  Upon  the  pulpit 
stood  lights,  and  gilded  branches  extended  from 
the  walls,  holding  clusters  of  lights,  and  a  light 
burned  by  every  branch,  so  that  the  great  aisle 
was  like  an  alley  of  flame.  Whichever  way 
they  looked,  they  saw  light,  light,  light ! 

The  benches  were  crammed  full  of  people. 
Head  was  close  to  head.  The  children  had  never 
seen  so  many  people  together  before,  and  they 
thought  they  should  never  find  seats.  At  last, 
however,  they  did,  on  a  bench  where  the  people 
kindly  made  room  for  them.  A  respectable  old 
woman  took  Maja  on  her  kneer  and  the  mother 
took  Erik  on  hers.  And  thus  they  all  were 
seated. 

The  children  looked  about  incessantly,  and 
stared  at  all  the  grandeur  and  splendor  around 
them.  But  the  mother  soon  forgot  every  out- 
ward object,  for  just  then  she  opened  her  hymn- 
book,  to  join  in  singing  the  following  verse  of 
the  hymn : 

*"  His  tears,  like  ours,  will  fall  as  ram, 
A  mourner,  he  will  us  sustain 

With  strength  from  heaven  imparted ; 
He  will  make  known  his  Father's  » ill. 
And  mercy's  holy  balm  instil 

To  soothe  the  broken-hearted." 

With  this  the  heavy  leaden  weight  seemed 
to  melt  away  from  her  soul,  and  her  tears  >>ogan 
to  .flow-  more  easily.  She  felt  at  once  such  a 
lightness  and  such  a  strength  within  her,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  from  this  time  nothing  would 
be  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear. 

The  clergyman  now  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
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what  a  sermon  he  preached !  The  widow  had : 
never  heard  any  one  speak  in  that  way  before,  j 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  spoke  to  her  out  of  j 
the  warmth  of  her  own  innermost  heart.  And ; 
every  single  word  seemed  like  a  trne  word  of  i 
God,  so  fall  of  beauty  and  grandeur  was  it.  To ; 
her  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world,  and  the  j 
whole  of  life  became  bright  through  it.  It  was ; 
as  if  it  were  Christmas  matins  within  her  soul.  \ 
And  when  she  looked  at  Peter,  she  saw  that : 
he  also  listened  attentively,  with  his  eyes  rivet- 
ted  upon  the  preacher ;  and  from  this,  she  hoped 
for  a  good  result,  more  especially,  as  with  the 
new  year  Peter  was  to  begin  to  read  with  this 
same  clergyman,  preparatory  to  his  confirma- 
tion. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  it  was  fall  day- ; 
light;  and  the  congregation  streamed  hastily 
out.  Before  long,  people  might  be  seen  on  all ; 
sides,  walking  briskly  along,  driving  on  the 
road,  or  ascending  the  hill,  striving  who  should ; 
first  reach  home  ;  for,  according  to  popular  be- 
lief, they  who  arrive  first  at  home  on  Christmas 
morning,  will  have  their  harvest  first  housed  in 
the  autumn.  Though  what  connexions  there 
are  between  these  things,  I  know  not. 

The  widow  and  her  children  went  into  the 
poor  house,  and  the  children  themselves  gave 
old  Alle  the  meat  and  the  bread,  which  they  had 
saved  for  him.  For  this  they  received  the  old 
man's  blessing,  and  they  felt,  therefore,  greatly 
pleased  at  what  they  had  done. 

In  the  meantime,  Peter  had  been  getting  Polle 
and  the  sledge  ready.  Thus  they  drove  home, 
thinking  by  the  way  of  the  delicious  warm  cab- 
bage which  they  should  have  for  dinner,  for: 
they  all  felt  hungry  and  cold. 

And  how  excellent  were  the  meat  and  the; 
cabbage  which  they  had  for  dinner,  it  is  not  in j 
my  power  to  describe ;  this  only  is  certain,  that ; 
the  king's  cabbage  could  not  have  tasted  better 
to  him  than  theirs  did  to  them. 

In  the  afternoon  they  had  also  a  cup  of  cof- 
iee,  with  cabbage,  in  honor  of  Christmas  day, j 
and  that,  too,  tasted  most  excellently,  and  every ; 
body  was  very  cheerful,  the  widow  as  well  as 
the  rest ;  for  she  saw  that  the  countenance  of  her : 
elder  son  sad  undergone  a  change. 

In  the  twilight,  when  they  all  sat  together, 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  when  the  fire  blazed 
merrily  on  the  hearth,  and  lighted  up  the  whole 
cottage,  the  mother  said, 

**  Now,  I  wonder  whether  either  of  my  little 
ones  can  remember  any  thing  of  what  the  cler- ; 
gyman  said  in  the  morning  abont  the  Saviour, 
and  what  he  taught  to  mankind  ?" 

But,  ah  me !  The  poor  little  ones  remember- 
ed nothing,  not  a  word ;  had  understood  not  a ; 
word — nay,  had  not  even  heard  a  syllable ! 

"  There  was  such  a  deal  of  light  1"  they  said. 

14  But  you,  Peter,"  said  the  mother,  and  look- 
ed at  him  with  confidence,  "  I  am  certain  that : 
you  can  help  me  to  recollect  something  of  what  j 
the  pastor  said — you  can  remember  it,  oer- j 
tainly .» 

M0,  yes,"  said  Peter,  and  his  eyes  brightened, 
and,  added  he,  after  a  moment,  "  I  now  know 
how  people  should  live." 
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"Yes,  and  why?"  said  the  mother  looking 
kindly  at  her  son,  and  wishing  to  try  him. 

"  That  they  may  follow  after  the  Saviour,  and 
labor  for  the  world's  redemption,"  said  Peter, 
and  raised  his  head,  "  and  high  and  low,  and 
rich  and  poor,  can  alike  labor  in  this  good  work 
on  earth." 

"  And  how  must  that  be  done  ?"  inquired  the 
mother,  as  before. 

"By  becoming  better,  more  God-fearing,  more 
:  righteous  men." 

"Yes,  my  son,"  exclaimed  the  mother,  joy- 
fully, "so  did  I  also  understand  the  words  of 
the  clergyman.  By  becoming  so,  by  living  in 
Christ,  we  help  not  only  to  extend  God's  king- 
dom on  earth,  but  become  also  his  laborers  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
where  bliss  shall  abide  forever.  This  is  a  great 
saying,  my  son,  and  can  make  the  heart  beat 
high  and  free  even  in  a  mean  hut.  And  this 
have  I  known  and  believed  from  my  youth  up- 
wards. But  I  have  never  heard  it  put  rightly 
into  words  until  to-day." 

Peter  was  affected  to  tears ;  he  extended  his 
'hand  to  his  mother,  and  said  with  deep  feeling, 
"Mother,  forgive  me  that  I  have  caused  you 
'sorrow!  From  this  time  it  shall  be  other- 
wise 1" 

And  from  that  time  it  did  become  otherwise 
with  Peter;  not  that  he  ever  became  very  com- 
municative, or  of  a  very  cheerful  temper,  but 
he  became  very  industrious,  and  very  desirous 
of  doing  right,  and  every  body  grew  fond  of 
'him. 

It  was  evident  now,  that  Peter  began  to  take 
pleasure  in  life ;  at  least,  he  never  looked  sour 
or  sullen.  His  whole  appearance  was  changed ; 
;  nay,  it  often  looked  as  if  something  shone  with- 
in him,  and  so  said  his  little  brother  and  sis- 
ter. 

"Now  it  is  Christmas  matins  with  Peter," 
I  they  would  say. 

Many  Christmas  matins  have  since  kindled 
their  lights ;  many  a  hard  Christmas  goblin  has 
looked  savage  upon  the  Christmas  board ;  has 
since  then  been  shut  up  in  a  chest — thence 
brought  out  again  to  give  strength  to  the  beasts 
at  plough.  Yes,  many  a  Christmas  has,  since 
that  Christmas  morning,  come  and  gone ;  but 
the  light  that  then  was  kindled  for  the  mother, 
has  never  been  extinguished. 

Peter  now  lives  as  a  peasant  in  Storgal,  and 
his  mother  lives  with  him,  and  he  likes  to  tell 
his  friends  what  a  sluggish  and  hard-tempered 
lad  he  was,  and  about  the  Christmas  matins 
which  produced  such  a  change  on  him,  and 
how,  since  then,  he  has  had  light,  and  strength, 
and  pleasure  in  all  his  work,  and  how  every 
thing  prospers  in  his  hands. 

Thus  Peter  celebrates  every  Christmas  eve  as 
his  mother  taught  him.  At  Christmas  matins 
he  may  be  seen  before  any  one  else  ;  and  as  for 
the  Christmas  goblin,  he  never  forgets  that  t 


A  quiet  exposition  of  truth  has  a  better  effect 
than  a  violent  attack  on  error.  Truth  extirpates 
weeds,  by  working  its  way  into  their  place,  and 
leaving  for  them  no  room  to  grow. 
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SOUVENIRS  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 


NO  IV/— THE  ADAMSES— [Concluded.] 


The  family  of  John  Adams,  and  his  son, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  was  settled  at  Braintree, 
Massachusetts,  in  a  part  of  the  town  which  was 
set  off  from  the  old  town  nnder  the  name  of 
Quincy.  Here  are  still  standing  the  old 
dwellings,  popularly  called  the  "Adams  houses," 
in  which  respectively  the  father  and  son  were 
born. 


THE    ADAMS  H0U8H8. 

In  one  of  these  houses  the  illustrious  John 
Adams  was  born  on  the  19th  of  October,  1735, 
thirteen  years  after  the  birth  of  Samuel  Adams. 
John  Adams  was  pre-eminently  a  national 
statesman. 

His  fame  is  not  associated  with  brilliant 
oratorical  displays,  or  with  critical  triumphs  in 
party  conflict.  His  qualities  were  those  of  the 
accomplished  man  of  business,  but  they  came 
forth  at  a  time,  and  under  conditions  that  made 
business  capacities  of  the  most  momentous  im- 
portance to  his  own  countrymen,  and  to  man- 
kind at  large.  The  United  States  are  the  sole 
great  exception  to  the  saying  of  Burke,  that 
"  constitutions  are  not  made,  they  grow."  That 


a  constitution  was  framed  for  the  States,  on 
principles  which  have  attested  their  soundness 
for  the  place  and  occasion  by  their  durability, 
is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  sagacity  of 
Adams,  and  especially  to  his  thoroughly  En- 
glish capacity  to  turn  existing  institutions  and 
habits  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  inventing  untried  novelties.  Hence, 
his  friend  .and  rival,  Jefferson,  called  him 
u  the  column  of  Congress,  the  pillar  of  sup- 
port to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
" ,  and  its  ablest  advocate  and  defender." — 
Having  studied  at  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
i  setts,  he  joined  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1759,  and 
[fi  practised  in  Quincy.  He  married,  in  17(54, 
Abigail  Smith,  a  woman  of  great  ability, 
and  high  patriotic  aspirations,  who  brought 
to  him  the  influential  local  connection  of 
the  Quincy  family,  to  which  she  was  re- 
lated. Adams  dated  his  expectation  of 
the  coming  revolution,  and  his  preparation 
to  participate  in  the  reorganization  oi 
government  in  British  America,  to  what  he 
observed  in  1761,  when  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  writs  of  assistance  under 
the  English  exchequer  system,  against  the 
Boston  merchants  was  tried.  His  first  open 
advocacy  of  colonial  independence,  was  in  the 
support  of  the  application  of  the  Boston 
citizens  to  have  the  courts  of  law  reopened, 
when  they  had  been  closed  on  the  ground  that 
their  proceedings  were  informal  without  the 
use  of  that  cargo  of  stamps  which  had  been 
forcibly  detained  by  the  citizens.  He  showed 
his  thorough  independence,  and  brought  on 
himself  considerable  odium  by  becoming  oounsel 
for  the  soldiers  charged  with  murder  for  shoot- 
ing citizens  of  Boston,  an  event  famous  in  his- 
tory as  the  "  Boston  Massacre." 


THB    B0ST05  KAB8ACBB. 


In  1774,  when  Gage  dissolved  the  Assembly  J  before  separation,  were  appointed  to  meet  with 
Of  Massachusetts,  he  was  one  of  the  five,  who, {other  committees  of  Washington,  and  he  was 
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thus  instrumental  in  the  construction  of  Con- 
gress. On  the  6th  of  May,  1776,  he  took  the 
first  atep  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
by  a  prominent  motion  "to  adopt  such  a 
government  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  beat  conduce  to 
the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents, 
and  of  America."  He  was  one  of  the  committee 
for  preparing  the  celebrated  Declaration.  He 
had,  in  the  meantime,  organized  the  system 
which  gave  its  war-service  to  the  United  States, 


old  State  House  in  Boston.  He  accompanied 
his  father  in  his  missions  to  France  and  Holland, 
and  there  acquired  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  and  countries,  and  the  wide  syste- 
matic views  which  made  him  invaluable  to  a 
oountry  in  which  such  qualifications  were 
necessarily  rare.  He  took  a  degree  at  Harvard, 
with  high  distinction,  in  1787.  In  1791,  under 
the  signature  of  "  Publicola,"  he  suggested  some 
grave  doubts  about  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciples actuating  the  French  revolutionists,  very 
remarkable  as  the  production  of  a  republican 
pen.  In  1803,  he  was  sent  from  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  as  representative  to  the  Senate 
in  Congress,  and  sat  until  1808.  He  had  been, 
for  a  short  time,  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Harvard, 
when,  in  1809,  he  was  appointed  representative 
of  the  States  at  the  court  of  Russia,  and  be- 
gan his  brilliant  and  multifarious  diplomatic 
career.  In  London,  he  completed  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  conclusion  of  the  second  British 
American  war.  He  was  called  home,.in  1817,  to 
serve  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Monroe.  On 
the  election  of  a  President  in  1825,  the  name 
of  Adams  was  returned  with  those  of  Jackson, 
Crawford,  and  Clay ;  but  as  there  was  not,  for 
any  one  candidate  the  majority  of  electoral 
votes  required  by  the  constitution,  the  selection 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  representatives,  whe 
chose  Adams. 


JOHN  ADAMS. 

and  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  putting 
the  army  into  the  hands  of  Washington.  By 
his  management  of  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, he  organized!  another  great  branch  of 
service,  that  of  the  foreign  department.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
treat  with  France  and  Holland,  and  afterwards 
was  sent  to  negotiate  the  treaty  with  Britain. 
In  1789,  he  became  Vice  President,  and  on  the 
retirement  of  Washington,  in  1797,  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  United  States,  remaining 
in  office  for  one  period  of  four  years.  He  was 
nearly  all  his  life  more  or  less  concerned  in 
public  business,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 
The  juncture  of  his  death  was  remarkable :  it 
occurred  in  1826,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Before  breathing  his  last,  he  made  the  remark, 
"JffTerson  survives;"  but  it  was  not  so — 
J«*tferson  had  died  at  an  earlier  hour  on  the 
same  day. 

JohnQuincy  Adams,  whose  splendid  political 
eare«r  comes  down  to  our  own  times,  was  born 
on  the  11th  of  July,  17C7.  He  received  his 
name  of  Quinoy,from  his  maternal  grandfather, 
an  influential  citizen  of  the  colony,  who  died 
jn«t  as  his  celebrated  grandchild  was  born. 
Adams  was  cradled  in  the  revolution,  and 
when  but  nine  years  old,  heard  the  first  reading 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from  the 

▼ok  vn. — 3 


JOHN    QUIKCT  ADAMS. 

\  His  administration,  which  lasted  only  foni 
JJrears,  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
s  scholars,  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  science. 
■  Of  its  political  character,  and  of  the  strong 
\  opposition  it  met  with,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
\  speak.  Immediately  after  its  termination,  he 
'  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  House  of 
•  Representatives,  by  the  citizens  of  the  con- 
j  gressional  district,  in  which  he  resided,  and 
;  was  retained  in  this  office  until  his  death  His 
;  career  as  a  member  of  Congress  was  more  re- 
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markable  than  any  portion  of  his  previous  life.  \  the  whole  house  was  hushed  into  breathless 
His  defence  of  the  right  of  petition  was  con-  \  silence,  and  every  sentence  he  uttered,  was  re- 
ducted  amidst  a  storm  of  obloquy,  such  as  \  garded  as  the  dictate  of  matured  wisdom  and 
could  have  been  successfully  met  and  van-  ?  experience.  His  death  was  scarcely  less  re- 
quished  by  no  other  man  living.  It  required  \  markable  than  that  of  his  father.  Like  the 
all  the  weight  of  his  character,  and  all  the  \  elder  Pitt,  he  fell  at  his  post  in  the  hall  of 
prestige  of  his  age,  and  great  public  services,  to  <  legislation,  and  unlike  him,  he  yielded  up  his 
carry  him  through  the  contest.  His  success  |  last  breath  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
secured  him  the  reverence  of  all  parties,  and  >  capitol.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  Febuary,  1848. 
ever  after,  when  he  rose  to  address  the  chair,  \ 
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In  days  of  yore,  the  Poet's  pen 

From  wing  of  bird  was  plundered ; 
Perchance  a  goose ;  bat  now  and  then 

From  Jore's  own  eagle  sundered 
Bat  now,  metallic  pens  disclose, 

Alone,  the  Poet's  numbers— 
In  iron  inspiration  glows, 

Or  with  the  minstrel  slumbers. 

Fair  damsel !  could  my  pen  impart, 

In  prose  or  lofty  rhyme, 
The  pore  effusions  of  my  heart 

To  speed  the  flight  of  time, 
What  metal  from  the  womb  of  earth 

Could  worth  intrinsic  bear, 
To  stamp,  with  corresponding  worth, 

The  blessings  thou  shouldst  share  ? 

For  Mrs.  Lyon,  of  Lyonsdale. 

Washington,  Feb.  l&tk,  1848. 

The  poem  here  quoted,  was  a  favorite  of  the 
veteran  statesman,  and  adorns  the  albums  of 
many  persons  who  pressed  him  for  autographs. 
It  Bhows  the  eagerness  and  avidity  that  was 


^  evinced  to  possess  themselves  of  the  commonest 
I  trifle  that  fell  from  the  pen  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man — to  retain  a  single  link  of  the  golden 
^  chain  of  his  splendid  being. 
I  Tht>  chief  interest  appertaining  to  this  poem, 
>  is  the  probability  that  it  is  the  last  copy  he  ever 
|  wrote,  as  it  is  dated  a  few  days  previous  to  his 
death. 

"  This  is  the  end  of  earth ;  I  am  content," 
was  the  exclamation,  as  the  last  wave  of  life 
swept  over  his  sinking  spirit.  The  long  days 
of  toil,  and  feverish  nights  of  thought,  had 
weakened  the  might  of  the  soul.  Fame  gilded 
his  days  with  immortal  splendor  to  their  close. 
The  stream  on  which  lie  passed  to  the  spiritual 
world,  was  calm  and  tranquil  as  the  first  aspect 
of  the  awakened  sky ;  for  every  sense  by  which 
the  world's  joys  are  tasted  were  gratified — the 
thread  of  his  destiny  was  fully  spun — and  the 
wisdom  of  ambition  lengthened  by  the  line  of 
early  hopes.  The  drama  which  he  undertook 
to  perform,  was  wound  up  in  a  finished  plan  of 
complete  and  demonstrative  greatness. 
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"  These  moments  speed  them  all  too  soon, 

These  recreative  spells  of  pleasure, 
When  the  pent  heart-floods  play  and  leap, 
Like  streamlets  down  a  mountain's  steep, 
And  on  their  course  our  feelings  keep, 

Unheeding  courtly  pleasure." — Jones. 

"  My  heart, 
Like  a  bruised  reed,  is  waiting  to  be  broken." 

"  His  only  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  skies — 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills." 

"None  is  poor  but  the  mean  in  mind, 
The  timorous,  the  weak,  the  unbelieving ! 
None  is  wealthy  but  the  affluent  in  spirit 
Who  is  .satisfied,  and  floweth  over !" — Tupper. 

"  The  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 

Lest  fops  should  censure  us,  and  fools  should  sneer." 

— Cowpbr. 

"  He  roamed  the  wide  world,  yearning 

For  scenes  and  objects  new  ,* 
Behold  him  home  returning — 

He  finds  the  old  more  true !" 

M  What  tho'  no  rule  of  courtly  grace, 

To  measured  mood  had  trained  her  face; 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 

Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  brushed  the  dew." 

"  Be  calm !   What  tho'  the  tempest  roar ; 
It  may  but  thunder,  and  pass  o'er." — Scott. 

Sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 
Like  music  on  the  waters."— Longfellow. 

The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please, 
Their  fate  resembles  mine." — Burns. 


"  She  was  not  young  or  beautiful, 

But  worn  by  wordly  care, 
Like  her  who  washed  the  Saviour's  feet, 

And  wiped  them  with  her  hair." — Stoddard 

"  There  is  a  reaper  whose  name  is  Death, 

And  with  his  sickle  keen, 
He  cuts  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between." 

— Longfellow. 

"  Can  you  forget  me  ?    My  whole  soul  was  blended, 
At  least  it  sought  to  blend  itself,  with  thino ; 

My  life's 'whole  purpose  winning  thee  seemed  ended — 
Thou  wert  my  heart's  sweet  home,  my  spirit's 
shrine." 

"  Bright  every  dewy  hawthorn  shines, 

Sweet  every  herb  is  growing, 
To  him  whose  willing  heart  inclines 

The  way  that  he  is  going." 

M  The  world  may  never  know,  dear  heart, 

What  I  have  found  in  thee ; 
But  tho'  naught  to  the  world,  dear  heart, 

Thou'rt  all  the  world  to  me." 

"  A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  rain.** 

41  And  some  can  touch  the  magic  string, 
And  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them; 

Alas !  for  those  who  cannot  sing, 
But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them.** 

"  Then  list  to  the  song  I  am  singing; 

'T  will  soften  your  bosoms  of  stone ; 
For  now,  tho'  my  harp-strings  are  ringing, 
To-morrow  may  silence  their  tone." 
Dew-drop  Dale. 
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GOITRES  AND  CRETINS. 


Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  disorders  which  \  tumors,  when  they  increase  to  a  considerable 


grievously  prevail  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland, 
and  which  have  led  persons,  so  afflicted,  to  be 
denominated  respectively  goitres  and  cretins. — 
The  former  are  persons  who  have  a  swelling  of 
the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  neck,  often  of 
an  enormous  size.  The  word  goitre  has  been 
regarded  as  probably  a  corruption  of  gtUta,  the 
throat,  and  the  disease  produces  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  same  term  is 
applied  to  the  glandular  swelling,  to  the  disease 
which  occasions  it,  and  to  the  individual  suf- 
ferer. There  is  a  somewhat  similar  disorder  in 
some  parts  of  Derbyshire,  England,  which  is 
there  called  the  "Derbyshire  neck/'  In  its 
early  stages  the  sight  of  it  is  painfully  offensive, 
but  it  ultimately  attains  a  hideous  deformity. 

Cretins  are  idiots,  sometimes  afflicted  to  a 
most  deplorable  extent.  Many  of  these  are  at 
the  same  time  goitres,  but  many  have  goitres 
without  being  deficient  in  intellect.  Some  cre- 
tins are  able  to  walk  about,  to  attend  to  easy 
labor,  and  to  make  themselves  intelligible  to 
others.  Others  cannot  articulate  distinct  sounds, 
but  utter  a  whining,  or  a  cry,  or  else  burst  out 


magnitude,  check  perspiration,  and  render  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  them  exceedingly  indolent 
and  languid." 

Coxe  here  alludes  to  the  supposed  agency 
of  water  in  producing  these  diseases.  But  on 
this  point  diverse  opinions  are  entertained. — 
Many  persons  have  attributed  goitre  to  the  use 
of  snow-water  as  drink ;  "but  the  disease  occurs 
where  there  is  no  snow,  as  in  Sumatra,  and  in 
several  parts  of  South  America.  Still  further, 
the  Swiss  who  drink  snow-water  are  free  from 
the  disease,  while  those  who  use  hard  spring- 
water  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  it.  Cap- 
tain Franklin  remarked,  during  one  of  his  Arc- 
tic voyages,  that  several  persons  who  drank 
river-water  were  attacked  with  the  disease, 
while  those  who  drank  snow-water  escaped. — 
Even  in  Geneva  it  was  observed  that  those  who 
drank  hard  spring-water  were  most  liable  to 
goitre. 

Cretins  are  not  so  widely  spread  as  goitres, 
being  confined  to  the  villages  and  hamlets  of 
the  Lower  Valais,  among  the  Alps,  and  of  the 
Val  d'Aosta,  in  Piedmont.    In  the  latter  place, 


into  a  vacant  laugh.  In  such  circumstances,  \  the  women  wear  black  or  white  caps,  fastened 
they  are  as  helpless  as  infants;  being  either  J  under  the  chin,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
carried  about  in  arms,  or  are  left,  like  brutes,  %  the  goitres,  which  most  of  them  have ;  and 
to  roll  or  crawl  on  the  floor.  In  their  lowest \ many  of  them  are  likewise  cretins.  "In  the 
and  most  afflicted  state,  all  the  instincts  and  \  valley  of  Ollomont,  as  at  Aosta,"  says  Professor 
feelings  of  cretins  are  purely  animal ;  they  are \ Forbes,  "the  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty  is 
incapable  of  affection,  or  even  of  recognizing  the  j  rendered  impossible  by  the  loathsome  deformity 
persons  who  are  with  them.  I  of  the  inhabitants ;  we  were  really  shocked  to 

The  existence  of  cretins  and  goitres 'in  the  $  find  that  none  of  the  villages  through  which  we 
game  country,  or  in  the  same  district  of  a  coun-  <  passed  seemed  to  contain  one  reasonable  hu- 
try,  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry,  whether  or  \  man  being : — goitres  and  cretinism  appeared 
not  they  are  attributable  to  similar  causes. — }  universal  and  inseparable.  Repeatedly  I  tried 
Saussure,  so  deservedly  eminent  as  a  man  ofito  obtain  an  answer  to  a  simple  question,  from 


science,  is  worthy  of  honorable  mention  in  the 
cause  of  philanthropy ;  for,  when  in  Switzer- 
land, examining  with  enthusiasm  the  pheno- 
mena of  its  mountains,  he  devoted  no  little  at- 
tention to  this  very  question. 

In  referenoe  to  it,  Coxe  subsequently  observ- 
ed :  "  The  same  causes  which  generate  goitres, 
probably  operate  in  the  case  of  idiots;  for, 
wherever  goitres  prevail  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, idiots  invariably  abound ;  such  is  the  nice 
and  inexplicable  connexion  between  our  bodies 
and  our  minds,  that  the  one  ever  sympathises 
with  the  other ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  ill- 
grounded  conjecture,  that  the  same  causes 
which  affect  the  body  should  also  affect  the 
mind;  or,  in  other  words,  the  waters  which 
created  obstructions  and  goitres,  should  also 
occasion  mental  imbecility. 

"Although  these  idiots  are  frequently  the 
children  of  goitrous  parents,  and  have  usually 
those  swellings  themselves,  yet  they  are  some- 
times the  offspring  even  of  healthy  parents, 
whose  other  children  are  properly  organised, 
and  are  themselves  free  from  guttural  excres- 
cences. I  observed  several  children,  scarcely 
ten  years  old,  with  very  large  goitres.  These 


the  most  rational-looking  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  in  vain.  This  astonished  and  shocked  us, 
for  we  were  still  at  a  height  of  4000  English  feet 
above  the  sea,  where  these  maladies  commonly 
disappear ;  and  we  looked  forward  with  despair 
to  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  guide  for  the  diffi- 
cult and  unknown  country  which  we  were  next 
to  traverse,  from  amongst  such  a  population  — 
But  in  this,  as  in  very  many  similar  cases,  first 
appearances  are  not  to  be  interpreted  to  the 
letter."  On  further  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
"  the  effective  population"  were  mostly  absent 
in  attendance  on  a  fete  at  the  chief  place  of  the 
district,  and  that  "  others  were  with  their  herds 
in  the  mountains." 

The  cretins  seem  to  prevail  on  the  immediate 
borders,  both  Italian  and  Swiss,  of  the  Alps, 
and  to  be  rare  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Switzerland.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  "  we  of  England  have  not  only 
idiocy  and  goitre  to  an  uncredited  extent,  but 
we  have  among  us  cretinism  in  its  genuine  and 
most  typical  forms,— just  as  truly  as  they  have 
it  in  the  Alps  and  the  Andes.  We  have  it  not 
only  in  this  geological  locality  or  in  that,  but 
more  or  less  diffused  everywhere ;  in  the  high 
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md  goitrous  levels  of  the  mountain  limestone  •  request  was  granted,  and  he  received  from  the 
districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  in  So- !  Cantonal  Government  of  Berne,  in  consequence 
mersetshire,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  London,  and  in  \  of  the  representations  in  favor  of  his  schemes 
our  towns — the  towns  where  disease  is  endemic,  s  made  by  the  Association,  the  sum  of  600  Swiss 
and  the  towns  where  sanitary  reform  has  be-  j  francs,  wherewith  to  make  a  commencement  of 
come  a  principle."*  5  his  undertaking. 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  these  afflictive  facts,  \  In  1840,  the  hospice  of  the  Abendberg  was 
to  the  considerations  of  any  means  for  their  di-  5  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients.  A  very 
minution.  Thus,  iodine  was  found,  not  many  \  few  entered  at  first ;  but  the  results  were  speedi- 
years  ago,  to  be  a  most  valuable  remedy  for  I  ly  so  encouraging,  that  after  only  two  months' 
goitre.  Iodine  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  sea  <  trial  of  his  plans,  Dr.  Gnggenbuhl  resolved  to 
weed,  and  also  in  sponge ;  and  as  burnt  sponge  \  dedioate  his  life  and  all  his  powers  to  the  work, 
was  one  of  the  remedies  employed  for  goitre,  it  j  and,  regardless  of  all  difficulties,  to  strive  to 
occurred  to  an  eminent  physician  of  Geneva,  >  realise  the  wish  which,  day  and  night,  was  the 
that  it  might  possibly  be  by  virtue  of  the  iodine  i  continued  subject  of  his  thoughts.  From  such 
which  it  contained,  that  sponge  was  valuable,  j  a  spirit,  animated  doubtless,  by  true  Christian 
Actuated  by  this  idea,  he  administered  iodine  <  principles,  great  things  were  to  be  expected ; 
by  itself  and  that  with  the  happiest  results. —  j  and  hitherto  the  philanthropic  physician  has 
English  and  foreign  physicians  have  followed  <  been  enabled  to  persevere  most  steadily,  amidst 
in  his  steps,  and  that  with  great  success.  \  frequent  discouragements,  in  the  self-denying 

Other  means  have,  happily,  been  adopted  to !  and  almost  herculean  task  which  he  set  for 
alleviate  these  great  evils.  More  than  fifty  j  himself.  How  much  patience,  how  much  pure 
years  ago,  Fodere  and  Wenzel  clearly  pointed  j  benevolence,  how  much  faith,  how  much  seal, 
out  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  re-  j  are  required  for  the  laborious  occupations  of  the 
moval  of  the  cretins  out  of  their  steamy  dens,  >  Abendberg,  can  be  conceived  of  only  by  those 
and  causing  them  to  breathe  a  more  salubrious  j  who  haA  had  personal  experience  of  intercourse 
air ;  and  this  change  was  still  further  urged  by  >  with  tSmr  fellow-creatures  in  the  lowest  phases 
Reeves  in  1809.  But  an  effort  of  singular  intel-  \  of  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance, 
tigence,  and  of  the  highest  philanthropy,  has  >  It  is  not  far  from  the  summit  of  the  Abend- 
more  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  a  <  berg',  on  an  open  space  of  grass  land,  that  Dr. 
native  of  Meilen,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.         j  Gnggenbuhl's  cottages  are  situated.    It  is  in 

It  was  in  the  course  of  a  tour  amongst  the  S  summer  a  lovely  spot.  The  views  of  the  neigh- 
High  Alps,  made  in  1836,  that  Dr.  Guggenbuhl  j  boring  Alps,  the  Monoh,  the  Eigher,  and  the 
first  became  specially  interested  in  the  cretins. !  Jungfrau,  the  lake  of  Brienz,  and  of  the  oelebra- 
P&ssing  one  day  near  a  crucifix,  such  as  are !  ted  green  valley  of  Interlachen,  are  magnificent, 
planted  in  almost  all  the  villages  of  the  Catho-  S  The  combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur  in  the 
lie  cantons  of  Switzerland,  he  saw  an  old  and  I  scene  is  almost  unrivalled.  The  effect  of  it  on 
very  degraded  cretin  pause  in  his  faltering  walk,  j  the  opening  minds  of  the  young  patients  is, 
and  mutter  a  something  which  was  meant  for  j  doubtless,  highly  favorable,  to  their  develop- 
a  prayer.  Struck  by  the  singularity  of  the  ac-  5  ment.  There  are  here  excellent  and  abundant 
tion,  he  reflected  on  the  spark  of  intelligence  \  springs,  and  the  soil  is  so  productive,  and  the 
that  must  have  lain  dormant  in  this  poor  old  I  temperature  so  high,  that  ordinary  esculent 
creature,  as  well  as  on  the  perception  on  his  \  vegetables,  and  even  grain  and  maize,  grow  and 
part,  of  a  Being  to  whom  prayer  was  to  be  made,  1  ripen  well.  Poultry  and  goats  also  are  reared ; 
and  in  a  particular  place.  "  There  is,  then,  an  <  so  that  the  little  colony  is  almost  self-support- 
immortal  soul  buried  there,"  said  he,  "andj  ing.  The  winter's  cold  is  not  so  great,  nor  the 
I  will  dedicate  my  life  to  the  deliverance  oti  fall  of  snow  so  deep  on  the  summit  of  the  Abend- 
such."  He  saw  and  felt  deeply  for  their  >  berg,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Alps  at  the 
wretchedness ;  he  resolved  to  study  their  con-<  same  elevation." 

dition  minutely,  and  for  this  purpose  gave  him- >  Dr.  Guggenbuhl  divides  the  cretins  into  four 
self  wholly  to  their  service,  and  lived  two  years !  classes : — 

amongst  them,  in  the  small  and  retired  village  j  "1.  Thb  Atrophied  Cretiks. — Those  whose 
of  Sernf,  in  the  canton  Glarus.  After  this,  heS  bodies  are  much  emaciated,  and  their  extremi- 
made  another  journey  through  one  of  the  most  \  ties  paralyzed.  In  these  he  believes  that  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland,  the  result!  spinal  marrow  is  chiefly  affected, 
of  which  was,  that  the  subject  took  still  stronger  \  u  2.  The  Rickety  Cretins. — Those  whose  bones 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  the  idea  weighed  s  are  soft,  and  have  their  limbs  bent  in  conse- 
more  and  more  heavily  upon  him,  that  this  nu-  \  quence. 

merous  and  degraded  class  of  beings  who  filled  s  "  3.  The  Hydrocephalic  Ceettns. — Those  who 
the  valleys,  were  left  to  sink  deeper  in  their \  are  affected  with  chronic  water-in-the-head. 
nvsery,  without  one  effort  being  made  to  help!  "4.  The  Cretdts  Diseased  from  Birth. — In 
them.  Dr.  Guggenbuhl  now  brought  the  sub-j  these,  some  of  the  worst  symptoms  appear ;  and 
ject  before  the  Swiss  Association  for  the  Ad- j  they  prove  the  most  intractable.  Nevertheless, 
vanoexnent  of  Science,  and  requested  its  conn-  j  it  is  remarked,  that  where  the  goitre  exists  at 
tenance  and  aid,  in  his  purpose  of  forming  an  j  birth,  the  brain  is  less  affected  than  in  other 
institution  for  the  treatment  of  cretinism.    His  j  cases.    Individuals  are  to  be  found  in  whose 

  \  persons  all  these  conditions  exist  together ;  and 

•AOwaaoa,  March  se,  1*58.  <  others  there  are  who  present  various  combina- 
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tions  ot  the  symptoms ;  but  in  all  the  classes 
goitres  are  frequently  seen.  The  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mental  powers  and  moral  feelings 
vary  much  in  all  the  classes,  and  correspond 
pretty  exactly  with  the  greater  or  less  activity 
of  the  organs  of  the  senses." 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment 
pursued :  —  Removed  to  the  Abendberg  as  soon 
as  possible  after  being  weaned,  the  children  are 
committed  to  the  immediate  care  of  nurses,  by 
whom  they  are  bathed,  fed  with  goat's  milk, 
carried  out,  and  laid  in  the  sun  on  the  grass, 
and  amused,  when  they  are  capable  of  being 
so.  After  some  time,  when  the  bodily  vigor  is 
obviously  increased,  ("when  vegetative  life 
begins  to  recover,1^  and  the  children  have  at- 
tained a  suitable  age,  attempts  are  made  to 
rouse  their  intellectual  powers  through  the 
organs  of  sense.  These  efforts  are  first  directed 
to  the  ear.  Tubes  and  speaking-trumpets  of 
different  sizes  are  used ;  the  sound  addressed  to 
the  dull  auditory  of  the  cretin  must  be  loud, 
else  it  makes  no  impression.  The  child  is  then 
taught  or  coaxed  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the 
lips  and  tongue  required  to  give  utterance  to 
the  sound  roared  into  the  ear,  and  repeti- 
tion it  learns  to  connect  the  sound  it  ^ts  with 
the  attempt  to  make  it ;  then  it  tries  to  articu- 
late, and  so,  by  slow  degrees,  it  gets  through  the 
vowels.  The  eye  and  the  sense  of  touch  are 
then  exercised  in  connexion  with  the  results 
of  the  first  series  of  lessons.  The  letters  are 
presented  in  a  large  form,  carved  in  wood :  the 
child  handles  them,  and  learns  to  associate  the 
sound  with  the  letter.  Words  are  formed  and 
learned  in  the  same  manner.  Then  the  pupil 
advances  to  the  application  of  words  to  objects. 
Figures  of  household  utensils  are  laid  before 
the  child  and  named ;  by-and-by  he  places  the 
articles  themselves  upon  their  pictures.  When 
much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  the 
attention  fixed  in  this  way,  the  child  is  taken 
into  a  dark  room,  and  is  showed  the  forms  of 
letters  and  objects  portrayed  on  the  wall  by 
means  of  phosphorus.  The  illuminated  figures 
sometimes  arrest  the  attention  more  effectually 
than  anything  else ;  and  a  beginning  having 
once  been  made,  the  progress  is  steady.  The 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  also  in  constant 
need  of  cultivation.  Some  cretin  children  swal- 
low whatever  substance  is  placed  in  the  mouth, 
however  nauseous ;  and  they  seem  to  be  wholly 
unconscious  of  differences  of  odor. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  .which  require  the  daily 
use  of  every  muscle,  are  very  important,  and 
excite  the  children  to  emulation  in  their  feats  ; 
whilst  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
is  equally  carried  on  in  mental  gymnastics,  ac- 
cording to  the  powers  of  each  little  scholar. 
Music  has  been  found  to  be  a  powerful  aid 
soothing,  interesting,  and  refining;  and  many 
can  bear  witness  to  the  thrilling  effect  of  the 
voices  of  the  happy  little  groups,  who  sang  in 
their  presence,  in  their  infantine  manner,  the 
praises  of  their  God.  Few  persons,  we  think, 
could  restrain  their  tears,  while  listening  to 
that  infant  choir,  and  reflecting  that  but  for 
the  Christian  love  which  has  watched  over 


them,  their  voices  might  still  have  uttered 
nothing  but  groans,  and  their  souls  remained 
ignorant  of  God,  their  Maker. 

Dr.  Guggenbuhl  has  the  advantage  of  being 
aided  in  his  work  by  an  able  assistant.  This 
man  has  the  happy  faculty  of  descending,  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  patience,  and  benevo*- 
lence,  to  the  level  of  his  stupid  little  scholars  ; 
.and  then,  with  inimitable  perseverance,  he 
I  labors  to  excite  some  mental  emotion.  How- 
jever  slight  that  may  be,  he  seizes  upon  it 
eagerly,  whenever  it  appears,  and  keeps  his 
hold  of  it,  as  of  the  end  of  a  thread,  which 
jwill  certainly  enable  him  to  draw  out  more. 
He  then  carefully  proceeds,  eliciting  most  gra- 
dually the  feeble  manifestations  of  thought 
and  feeling,  which  are  thenceforth  strength- 
|  ened  by  skilfully  managed  exercise, 
j    As  to  the  physical  management  of  the  chii- 
j  dren — in  addition  to  the  daily  use  of  baths,  as 
I  mentioned  above,  much  importance  is  attached 
{to  the  occasional  employment  of  electricity, 
j  and  to  frictions  with  some  aromatic  herbs.  But 
;  perhaps  no  remedial  agent  is  so  powerful  in 
j  contributing  to  the  restoration  of  health,  as  the 
'  constant  breathing  of  the  pure  air  of  the  nioun- 
\  tain.   In  some  of  the  goitre  cases,  and  in  the 
;  rickety  cretins,  medicine  is  used  freely,  par- 
ticularly the  iodide  and  other  salts  of  iron, 
1  quinine,  and  cod-liver  oil. 
|    It  is  when  the  convalescence  is  established, 
I  that  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  religious 
\  instruction  of  the  children.    Not  but  that  at 
j  any  time  after  the  commencement  of  intellee- 
:  tual  activity  the  truths  of  the  gospel  may  be 
:  received,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
I  spirit  struggling  with  its  cumbrous  load  of  a 
\  morbid  body,  but  only  that,  humanly  speak- 
ing, and  in  general,  the  cretin  is  not  able  to 
'give  due  heed  to  his  spiritual  concerns,  nor 
;  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  divine  reve- 
lation. 

|  The  faculty  of  distinguishing  right  from 
\  wrong,  for  the  force  of  conscience  J  shows  itself 
strongly  in  some  of  the  cretins ;  and  it  has 
been  almost  always  remarked,  that  when  onco 
their  intelligence  is  awakened,  they  compiv- 
{ hend  far  more  easily  the  existence  of  a  God, 
than  that  of  a  material  object — of  a  table,  for 
instance. 

The  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Creator 
in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  so  magnifi- 
cently displayed  around,  is  also  quickly  received 
into  their  hearts.    Those  who  have  witnessed, 
the  astonishment,  the  joy,  the  admiration,  of 
the  cretin  children  at  the  sight  of  a  glorious 
sunrise,  or  sunset,  of  a  summer  rainbow,  or  a 
beautiful  storm  amidst  our  Alpine  heights, 
would  feel  the  truth  of  the  remark  made  by 
Diesterweg,  that  "  many  a  man  has  felt  ashamed 
sof  the  indifference  and  insensibility  with  which 
\  he  has  coldly  beheld  the  finest  phenomena  of 
I  creation,  when  he  has  seen  the  ecstasy,  the  at- 
tentive consideration,  and  the  transports  of 
children." 

It  is  said  in  one  of  the  Reports  of  the  Insti- 
tution : — 

"  We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  call 
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the  attention  of  ours  to  such  sights.  The! 
works  of  nature  have  become  to  them  a  sort ; 
of  teaching  of  higher  things,  and  led  them : 
naturally  to  the  thought  of  a  heavenly  Father, ; 
whose  lore  is  over  all,  and  whose  will  it  is, 
"that  none  perish,  but  that  all  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth." 

"  Memory  is  always  more  or  less  developed 
in  cretins. 

"  A  boy  now  with  us,  of  eleven  years  of  age,  I 
in  spite  of  the  very  decided  state  of  cretinism ■ 
that  he  was  in  when  he  came,  and  also  of  a : 
defect  in  his  speech,  learns  verses  of  the  Bible  \ 
and  short  sentences  very  easily,  and  remembers : 
them  most  remarkably. 

"  Cretins  are  also  good  mechanics.  They  can 
draw,  can  build  card  houses  with  wonderful 
dexterity,  and  enjoy  other  amusements  of  the 
tame  kind. 

"Their  quickness  of  sensation  is  extraordi- 
nary, their  impressions  violent ;  sometimes  gay 
and  happy,  at  others  sombre  and  sad,  and  there 
are  days  in  which  they  are  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving any  good  feeling,  and  seem  to  have  ; 
stopped  short  in  every  thing.  These  difficul- 
ties, however,  though  they  recur  constantly, ; 
are  forgotten  when  their  progress  is  visible,  and 
when  they  show  us  by  their  happiness,  their 
cheerfulness,  and  their  tender  affection,  that 
they  are  grateful  for  the  trouble  bestowed  upon 
them  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare. 

"  In  general,  cretins  have  a  great  horror  of 
animals,  and  a  predilection  for  inanimate  play- 
things,  dolls,  flowers,  &c,  &o.  Their  food  is 
also  an  object  of  much  excitement." 

M  L  ,  a  girl  of  six  months  old,  was  brought : 

to  us  in  a  fearful  state.  Her  body  was  a  com-  ; 
plete  skeleton,  out  of  all  proportion,  and; 
covered  with  a  cold,  wrinkled  skin.  Her  face 
was  white  as  death;  and  her  shrivelled  fore- > 
head  and  cheeks  gave  her  the  appearance  of  '•; 
an  old  woman,  which  was  increased  by  the  ; 
strange  expression  of  her  little,  dark,  brilliant  ;: 
eyes,  full  of  meaning. 

u  It  was  July  when  she  came,  the  season  of  ' 
the  year  the  best  fitted,  from  the  elasticity  of 
the  air  and  the  splendor  of  the  sunshine,  to 
produce  an  amelioration  in  the  state  of  our 
invalids.  Thanks  to  these  kind  influences  of 
nature,  and  to  our  unwearied  care,  she  made 
as  rapid  progress  in  her  recovery  as  she  had : 
done  in  her  decline.   In  three  months  time 
her  deformities  began  to  disappear,  her  skin: 
became  soft  and  warm,  the  wrinkles  vanished, ' 
and  her  countenance,  losing  its  aged  look,  grew 
younger  every  day.    The  awakening  of  the 
mind  soon  followed  the  second  spring-time  of 
her  body,  and  showed  itself  by  her  smiles  and 
manner  of  noticing  everything  around  her. 

"  The  gradual  change  that  took  place  in  her 
in  a  year  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of 
pacing  from  a  mummy  state  into  that  of  an 
animated  being. 

"  After  eighteen  months  spent  on  the  Abend- : 
berg,  she  returned  to  her  native  village  of 
Latvldorf,  where,  as  we  learn  from  her  pastor, 
BUrius,  she  continues  perfectly  well,  and  is 
beginning  to  talk. 


|    "  C  was  four  years  old  when  she  came 

|to  us,  with  every  symptom  of  confirmed  rachitic 
|  cretinism.  Her  nervous  system  was  so  com- 
Spletely  out  of  order,  that  the  strongest  electric 
;  shocks  produced  scarcely  any  effect  upon  her 
for  some  months.  Aromatic  baths,  frictions, 
'moderate  exercise,  meat  regimen  and  milk, 
were  the  means  of  restoring  her.  Her  bones 
and  muscles  grew  so  strong,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  year  she  could  run  and  jump.  Her  mind 
appeared  to  advance  in  proportion  to  her  body, 
for  she  learnt  to  talk  in  French  and  also  in 
German.  The  life  and  spirits  usual  in  chiidren 
of  that  age  at  last  burst  forth,  and  she  was  as 
gay  and  happy  as  before  she  had  been  cross 
;  and  disagreeable. 

"She  was  peculiarly  open-hearted,  active, 
kind,  and  cleanly.  She  learnt  to  read,  write, 
cypher,  sew  and  knit;  and,  above  all,  she 
;  loved  to  sing. 

"It  is  now  two  years  since  she  left  us, 
;and  we  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  lately 
that  she  continues  quite  well,  and  goes  to 
;  school. 

"  This  is  an  important  fact,  because  in  her 
;  family  thttre  is  a  strong  tendency  to  cretinism, 
and  the  wtmate  of  the  canton  of  the  Yalais, 
where  she  is,  is  fatal  to  all  development. 

"  M  was  a  year  and  a-half  old  when  con- 
fided to  us,  half  paralyzed  and  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state,  unconscious  of  anything  around 
her.  It  took  at  least  nine  months  to  reanimate 
her  a  little  when  she  began  to  show  some  signs 
of  intelligence.  Hers  were  the  extremes  of 
laughter  and  of  tears — of  rapture  and  despair 
— of  attention  and  inattention.  The  perfect 
gloom  of  night  which  enveloped  the  mind  of 
this  child  at  length  gave  way  to  a  dawn  of  in- 
telligence, which  announced  the  awakening  of 
all  her  faculties.  At  three  years  old  she  had 
very  correct  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  God 
and  of  her  Saviour;  and  after  a  stay  of  four 
years  amongst  us,  this  poor  child,  who  seemed 
doomed  only  to  vegetate  all  her  life,  was  sent 
home  with  every  indication  of  a  healthy  mind, 
as  well  as  of  a  healthy  body. 

"A  very  different  subject  was  sent  to  the 
Hospital.  Her  rosy  cheeks,  her  bright  eyes, 
her  fine  intelligent  expression,  would  have 
;  deceived  any  one.  Nevertheless,  at  three  years 
old,  she  could  not  stand,  and  cried  whenever 
the  attempt  was  made,  and  resisted  all  our 
efforts  to  restore  animation.  We  were  not, 
however,  to  be  discouraged,  and  all  at  once,  as 
if  by  magic,  she  began  to  articulate  a  few 
:  words,  and  some  months  afterwards  she  could 
repeat  little  sentences.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  when  in  the  Valais,  we  had  the 
;  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  dear  child  consider- 
ably improved  in  body  and  mind ;  showing  us, 
in  her  infantine  way,  as  much  affection  as  she 
could,  and  that  she  had  not  in  the  least  forgot- 
ten her  friends  of  the  Abendberg. 

The  little  countess  of  A  came  to  us  at 

seven  months  old,  in  July,  1840,  in  a  dying  state. 
Violent  cramps,  inflammation,  and  whooping- 
cough,  all  seemed  to  conspire  to  carry  her  off 
at  once. 
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"  My  only  desire  was  to  render  her  last  j 
moments  easy,  and,  to  that  end,  I  gave  her  the 
essence  of  hyosciamns  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, when,  to  our  astonishment,  the  worst 
symptoms  disappeared.  Her  head  was  of  an 
enormous  size ;  her  face  pale  and  deadly ;  she 
could  neither  stand,  move,  nor  articulate,  when 
arrived  at  the  usual  age,  nor  feed  herself ;  and 
yet  she  comprehended  certain  things,  and  her 
hearing  was  acute. 

We  pursued  a  strict  regimen  for  a  long  time 
with  her ;  the  open  air,  milk  diet,  meat,  aromatic 
baths,  frictions,  and  iodine  taken  inwardly. 

When  we  compare  her  present  state  with 
what  she  was  two  years  ago,  her  firm  manner 
of  walking,  her  readiness  of  pronunciation,  her 
healthy  look,  the  proportion  that  there  now  is 
between  her  body  and  her  head,  her  merry 
voice,  her  cheerful  manner,  we  cannot  but  feel 
assured  that  we  have  hit  upon  the  proper  man- 
ner of  treating  her.  Her  head  has  stopped 
growing,  while  her  body  continues  to  develop 
itself." 

"  We  will  mention  another  form  of  cretinism, 
which  we  will  distinguish  -by  the  name  of 
dumb.  The  hearing  of  the  dumb^etins  is 
excellent,  but  their  tongue  seems  tieaby  some 
physical  cause.  This  class  of  persons  have  in 
general  very  deformed  bodies,  but  are  lively, 
with  quick  eyes,  and  great  powers  of  attention, j 


and  are  clever  in  expressing  themselves  by 
pantomimic  gestures. 

"  They  abound  in  the  valleys  on  the  shores 
of  the  Rhine,  where  thero  are  sometimes  as 
many  as  thirty  of  them  in  a  population  of  fifty 
inhabitants. 

"  One  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  L  > 

B  ,  nine  years  old,  was  sent  us  from 

Payerne,  his  native  town,  which  contains  many 
cretins,  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  others 
affected  with  infirmities  of  the  same  kind.  As 
to  intellect,  he  was  like  a  child  of  eighteen 
months  old.  Tall,  strong,  and  well  made,  he 
had  no  more  ideas  ht  his  head,  when  he  came 
to  us,  than  children  of  that  age  have. 

"  I  imagine  that  this  sort  of  dumbness  pro- 
ceeds in  part  from  want  of  energy  of  mind ; 
for  though  we  succeeded  with  much  difficulty 
in  making  him  speak,  by  a  system  of  sounds, 
yet  for  a  long  time  he  only  made  noises  like 
those  of  a  ohild  of  two  years  old,  and  even 
now  he  prefers  employing  the  childish  pan- 
tomime to  the  use  of  speech,  and  has  to  be 
constantly  reminded  of  it. 

"He  does,  however,  progress  a  little,  can 
join  some  words  together,  and,  we  trust,  will 
in  time  become  a  olever  workman." 

What  benevolent  mind  will  not  exult  in  the 
success  already  gained,  or  hope  that  it  will  be 
as  the  first-fruits  of  a  glorious  harvest  t 


ANOTHER  LESS  TO  LOYE  ME. 


BY  BUTH  RUSTIC. 


Another  less  to  lore  me ! — another  less  to  greet  J  The  few  pale  flowers  I'm  twining,  they  are  all  to 
The  little  sickly  maiden  with  the  words  of  soothing  ;»  give  him  now, 

sweet,  \  Who  all  the  while  was  heaping  wreaths  of  joy  upon 

Oh !  the  pleasant  tones  I  yearn  for,  will  they  fall,  ah !  ^  _       my  brow. 


nevermore 


$  I  can  but  do  this  little  to  repay  thy  ceaseless  love, 
On  the  braked  and  fainting  spirit  that  is  sickened  to  i  But  for  more  my  heart  is  pining,  oh !  thou  purer 


the  core? 

Will  the  clasping  hand,  so  tender,  ne'er  entwine 

again  with  mine, 
And  the  starlight  of  those  eyes  upon  my  bosom's 

midnight  shine  ? 


friend  above ! 


i  They  tell  me  thou  art  happy,  and  I  do  believe  thou 
I  art; 

J  Thou  wert  so  above  the  many  met  in  life's  cold 
\  soulless  mart ; 

I  sit  beside  the  window,  watching  wearily  the  s  Thou  whose  presence  gave  me  sunshine,  oh !  H  can- 


street — 


not  be  all  dark, 


There's  a  step  upon  the  staircase,  like  the  sounding  *  Then  but  whisper  on  Death's  voyage  thou  art  safe 


within  the  Ark. 


of  his  feet, 

I  start,  with  straining  glances  bent  upon  the  opening  ^ 

door : —  *  >  ^00  P*60*0118  w*re  tne  jewels  of  thy  spirit  to  be  lost, 

Why  should  my  heart  beat  quicker  when  he  cometh  i  Though  on  Passion's  hasty  surges  they  might  often 


nevermore  f 

The  world's-tide  floweth  gaily  where  thy  vessel  sank 
beneath ; 

And  they  scarcely  miss  the  flower  that  has  fallen 

from  life's  wreath ; 
Bat  J  gaze  upon  the  ocean  where  thy  gallant  barque 
went  down 

And  I  miss  the  crowning,  flower  from  out  Friend- 
ship's radient  crown. 


times  be  tost. 

A  mother  in  yon  heaven  prayed  with  tears  upon  thy 
head, 

And  a  Saviour  on  Mount  Calvary  drops  of  blood  for 
thee  didst  shed ! 


Farewell !  I  may  be  blither.  Yes,  the  bird  again 
may  sing, 

And  may  warble  gladsome  oarols,  though  it  bears 

a  wounded  wing ; 
But  the  heart  will  falter  wearied,  though  the  lips 
Thou  wert  not  young  or  lovely— no !  they  smiled  and  \  may  tremble  not, 

called  thee  old  ;  >  For  from  off  its  inmost  pages  Time  can  never  wipe  the 

But  I  saw  beneath  the  surface  there  were  mines  of  .  blot. 

purest  gold,  \  I  cannot  lay  thee  in  the  dust,  and  be  the  same  as 

And  when  Fashion's  gilded  butterflies  came  round  j  e'er — 

me  with  their  gloss,  J  My  soul  goes  wailing  evermore,  that  I  shall  see  thee 

I  turned  more  clinging  to  thee,  for  to  love  thee  less  j  ne'er ! 

«*«loss!  >      jDtw^dropDile.       Digitized  by  LnOOglC 
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GROTESQUE  HE AD-DRES 


The  vagaries  of  fashion  are  among  the  curi- 
osities of  all  generations — our  own  not  except- 
ed. Monstrous  disfigurations  of  the  heads  and 
bodies  have  been,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
be,  until  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Not  the  least  j 
notable  fact  in  the  case,  is  the  transformation, : 
while  the  fashion  reigns,  of  the  grotesque  into 
the  attractive — we  might  almost  say  the  beau- 
tiful !  For,  in  the  lover's  eye,  the  costume  of 
his  dulcinea,  if  in  the  prevailing  mode,  adds  new 
charms'  to  her  person. 

We  select  a  few  of  the  singular  head-dresses 
worn  a  century  or  so  back,  as  curious  relics  of 
the  past. 

1 


A  tower  of  hair,  pomatum,  and  feathers,  sur- 
mounted by  a  brush,  as  if  for  the  demolition 
of  3i>idera'  webs,  like  those  above,  worn  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV  of  Prance,  looked,  we  may 
believe,  elegant  at  the  time ;  and  in  later  days, 


SE8  OF  FORMER  TIME8. 


this  horrizontal  arrangement,  with  a  protruding 
termination  like  a  horse's  tail,  presented  equal 
attractions ! 


2 


We  laugh  at  these ;  but,  in  a  generation  or 
so,  we  will  change  places,  and  be  in  turn  the 
;!  subject  of  many  a  merry  laugh  from  our  pos- 
terity. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following : 


3 


And  also  of  this : 

4 
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SOCIAL  GATHERINGS. 

[These  suggestions  from  Life  Illustrated  are 
well  worthy  of  adoption:] 

Assemblies  for  social  converse  and  recreation 
are  in  many  ways  beneficial.  They  are  not 
frequent  enough  in  our  towns  and  villages. 

At  the  recent  literary  festival  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  we  were  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
desirableness  of  having  such  assemblies  fre- 
quently— say  once  a  month  during  the  winter — 
affording  to  all  an  opportunity  of  practicing  the 
agreeable  arts,  and  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  agreeable  people.  We  are  all  living  too 
exclusively.  We  all  confine  ourselves  too 
much  to  our  own  clique,  sect,  circle,  or  family. 
There  are  delightful  persons  all  around  us  whom 
we  ought  to  know,  but  do  not ;  persons  whose 
knowledge  is  different  from  our  knowledge, 
whose  experience  is  different  from  our  experi- 
ence ;  between  whom'  and  ourselves,  therefore, 
there  could  be  a  pleasant  and  instructive 
interchange  of  opinions,  impressions,  and  facts. 
Life  is  short  and  difficult;  why  should  we 
needlessly  abridge  its  pleasures?  Why  not 
enjoy  all  we  can  ? 

It  does  people  good  merely  to  array  them- 
selves in  becoming  and  attractive  garments; 
shedding  their  cpats,  as  it  were,  and  coming  out 
all  new  and  glossy.  StiJl  more  beneficial  is  it 
for  us  to  lay  aside  dull  care,  and  look  on  our 
fellow  mortals  with  glad  and  shining  faces. 
But  most  serviceable  of  all  is  it  to  quench  the 
little  selfishness  of  our  ordinary  walk  and  con- 
versation, and  devote  ourselves  occasionally  for 
a  whole  evening  to  the  single  business  of  being 
agreeable.  A  man .  is  generous  in  company,  if 
only  for  very  shame.  The  Gospel,  according  to 
Grab,  is  incredible  in  the  society  of  well-dressed 
and  well-behaved  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Every- 
body becomes  obliging  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  feels  the  beauty  and  the  ecstacy  of  pre- 
ferring the  happiness  of  othecs  before  his  own. 

Let  us  be  more  social.  What  more  easy  than 
for  the  people  of  a  village  to  have  a  weekly 
assembly  in  some  public  room,  with  very  simple, 
inexpensive  refreshment,  the  cost  to  be  shared 
by  the  company?  No  speech- making  or  other 
humbug,  but  mere  social  enjoyment  the  object. 
Let  there  be  tables  for  cards,  drafts,  and  chess  ; 
a  floor  for  dancing,  chairs  for  talkers,  and  let 
every  one  amuse  himself  in  the  way  he  prefers. 
An  occasional  song,  glee,  or  chorus,  would,  of 
course,  enliven  the  occasion. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  villagers  should 
be  dependent  for  amusement  upon  circuses  and 
strolling  companies  of  players,  magicians,  and 
singers.  They  have  the  means  of  enjoyment 
within  themselves,  which  only  need  to  be 
combined  and  brought  out.   The  only  sensible, 


and  the  most  pleasant  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  that  we  ever  witnessed,  was  in  a  little 
village  in  the  West,  where  all  the  people,  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  clergy  and  laymen, 
saints  and  sinners,  dined  together  in  a  grove. 
The  ohildren  frolicked  about,  while  the  elders 
ate  their  dinner,  and  when  they  were  satisfied, 
the  tables  were  newly  arranged  for  the  juveniles. 
It  was  a  most  cheerful,  pleasant  scene.  Every- 
body was  as  happy  as  the  afternoon  was  long. 

Let  us  be  more  social,  and  we  shall  all  be  the 
better  for  it. 


ANECDOTE   OP  RUBINI. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  the  little  town  of  Ber- 
gamo, in  Italy,  became  eminent  for  its  chorus- 
singers,  while,  by  a  singular  contrast,  the  actors 
were  in  the  inverse  ratio  but  indifferent. 

Some  of  the  former  became,  afterwards,  much 
distinguished,  and  indeed  immortalized  them- 
selves throughout  Italy,  as  singers,  composers, 
and  musicians  of  the  first  eminence,  in  the 
names  of  Donizetti,  Cridelli,  Leonora  Bianchi, 
and  Mario ;  all  of  whom  commenced  their 
career  as  simple  chorus-singers  at  Bergamo. 
Among  other  aspirants  to  fame,  at  this  period, 
was  a  young  man  of  very  humble  extraction, 
and  to  use  a  common  saying,  "  poor  as  a  church 
mouse,"  but  withal  of  a  most  amiable  dispo- 
sition— unassuming,  and  much  beloved  of  his 
companions. 

In  Italy  the  orchestra  are  not,  or  were  not, 
so  recherche  as  in  Prance ;  in  the  former 
country  you  enter  the  shop  of  a  tailor,  and,  ten 
to  one,  you  find  the  master  thereof  playing 
"  first  fiddle,"  while  his  apprentices,  by  way  of 
winding  up  the  day  agreeably,  will  make  their 
appearance  at  the  theatre,  with  their  various 
orchestral  instruments. 

The  subject  of  this  anecdote  was  one  of  this 
class ;  and,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  an  aged  mother,  united  the  functions  of  a 
chorister  with  the  less  harmonious,  but  more 
lucrative  occupation  of  an  humble  snip. 

One  morning  it  chanced  that  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  sent  to  the  celebrated  singer,  No- 
zari,  in  order  to  accommodate  him  with  a  pair 
of  inexpressibles.  After  gazing  on  him  atten- 
tively, Nozari  asked  the  boy  if  he  had  not  seen 
him  before. 

M I  believe  so,  Signor,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have 
seen  you  at  the  theatre  while  I  was  engaged  in 
the  choruses." 

"  Have  you  anything  of  a  voice  ?"  asked  No- 
zari. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  can  hardly  go  up  to 
sol." 

"  Let  us  try,  my  little  fellow,"  said  Nozari 
good-humoredly,  as  he  approached  the  piano. 
"  Now  begin  your  gamut." 
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This  the  youth  timidly  attempted,  but  when  ;  To  be  passive  under  the  hands  of  people  who 


he  arrived  at  the  awful  sol  he  got  quite  out  of 
breath. 

"Now  out  with  to,"  said  Nozari. 

"Impossible,  Signor — I  cannot." 

"Out  with  it,  you  rascal." 

«  La—ia— la"— cried  the  lad. 

"Nowforri." 

"Oh,  Signor,  I  can't." 

"  Out  with  it,  or  Til  out  of  the  window  with 
you !"  roared  Nozari. 

"Oh!  dont  be  angry,  Signor— 111  try,"  ex- 
claimed the  terrified  boy,  beginning  with  la — 
si — la — si,  and  ending  with  do. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  his  preceptor,  patting 
him  caressingly  on  the  head,  "  and,"  continued 
Nozari  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  follow  it  up, 
and  you  shall  become  the  first  tenor  singer  in 
Italy." 

Nozari's  prophecy  was  realized ;  and  the  poor 
chorus-boy,  through  the  introduction  of  a  pair 


make  it  their  business  to  study  the  forms,  ef- 
fect, and  harmony  of  dress,  is  surely  wiser  than 
to  usurp  their  office,  for  which  one's  own 
habitual  employments  are  likely  to  do  anything 
but  prepare.  A  veto  power  must  be  reserved, 
however,  for  people  who  live  always  in  an 
atmosphere  of  decoration,  are  rather  prone  to 
overdress  one,  if  they  are  not  watched.  Eyes 
accustomed  to  a  furnace  glare,  may  learn  to 
deem  the  light  of  common  day  ineffectual. 

Women  generally  have  an  intense  dislike  to 
the  picturesque  style  in  female  dress,  and  they 
are  not  at  all  apt  to  think  favorably  of  the 
stray  sheep  who  adopt  it.  Some  "  ill-avis'd" 
persons  fancy  that  ladies  dress  for  the  eyes  of 
gentlemen,  but  this  opinion  shows  little  know- 
ledge of  the  sex.  Gentlemen  dress  for  ladies, 
but  ladies  for  each  other.  The  anxiety  that  is 
felt  about  the  peculiarities  of  fashion,  the  chase 
after  novelty,  the  thirst  for  expense,  all  refer  to 
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of  inexpressibles,  became  "  II  primo  tenor  J  woman's  judgment  and  admiration,  for  of  these 
d'ltalia,"  and  the  destined  possessor  of  the  \  particulars  men  know  nothing.  Here  we  touch 
immense  fortune  of  two  millions — and  his  \  upon  the  point  in  question.  Women  who  de- 
name  was  RuBori  1  j  part  from  fashion  in  search  of  the  picturesque 

>  are  suspected  of  a  special  desire  to  be  oharmiug 
|  to  the  other  sex,  a  fault  naturally  unpardonable, 
|  for  ought  we  not  all  to  start  fair  ?  Has  any 
\  individual  a  right  to  be  weaving  private  nets, 
One  vice  of  dress  literary  ladies  are  accused  j  and  using  unauthorized  charms  ?  A  la.ly  who 
of,  and  sometimes  justly,  viz.:  a  predilection  j  values  her  character,  had  better  not  pretend  to 
for  the  picturesque.  We  call  this  a  vice  of<be  independent  of  the  fashion.  The  extra 
dress,  because  it  generally  makes  the  wearer  I  admiration  of  a  few  of  her  more  poetical  beaux 
remarkable,  and  not  pleasantly  so.  Dress  may  \  will  not  compensate  for  the  angry  sarcasms  she 
be  sometimes  individual  without  offence  ;  J  must  expect  from  her  own  sex.  This  is  a  mat- 
ordinarily,  good  taste  and  good  breeding  require  \  ter  in  which  we  find  it  hard  to  be  merciful,  or 
that  it  should,  in  its  general  aspect,  conform  to  j  even  candid. 


the  common  standard,  not  to  an  ideal  one; 
peculiar  to  the  wearer.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  costume  which  would  serve  admirably  for 
a  picture  or  a  description,  may  be  quite  unpre- 
sentable in  a  drawing  room.  In  the  old  satiri- 
cal novel  of  Chernbina,  or  the  Heroine,  the 
lady,  impassioned  for  the  picturesque,  takes 
"an  entire  piece  of  the  finest  cambric,"  and 
disposes  it  most  statuesquely  about  her  person. 
"A  zone,  a  clasp,  and  a  bodkin,"  she  says, 
"completed  all!"  But  the  result  was  disas- 
trous. Far  short  of  this  extreme,  we  have 
seen  imaginative  ladies  make  the  most  extra- 
ordinary figure  in  company,  from  the  indulgence 
of  an  individual  taste  in  dress,  instead  of  a 
modest  acquiescence  with  the  reigning  mode. 

"What!  be  a  slave  to  fashion  1"  "No,  but 
make  fashion  your  servant,  by  using  it  so  far 
as  it  will  serve  your  purpose,  i.  e.,  enables  you 
to  present  a  becoming  and  respectable  appear- 
ance in  society."  We  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  respect  anybody  who  is 
fantastically  dressed.    To  differ  much  from 


Shall  the  becoming,  then,  be  sacrificed  to  the 
caprices  of  fashion,  which  consults  neither 
complexion,  shape,  or  air,  but  considers  the 
female  sex  only  as  a  sort  of  dough,  which  is  to 
be  moulded  at  pleasure,  and  squeezed  into  all 
possible  forms,  at  the  waving  of  a  wand  ?  We 
do  not  go  so  far.  There  are  rules  of  taste — 
standards  of  grace  and  beauty — boundaries  of 
modesty  and  propriety — restraints  of  Christian 
benovolence.  Saving  and  excepting  the  claims 
of  these,  we  say  follow  the  fashion  enough  to 
avoid  singularity,  and  do  not  set  up  to  be  an 
inventor  in  costume. 


.  PASSION  FOR  DRESS — BUYING  CHEAP. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  the  line  between 
a  proper  care  of  one's  money,  and  too  great  a 
solicitude  to  obtain  "  cheap  things."  Nobody 
knows  with  certainty,  except  the  purchaser  her- 
self, what  is  the  motive,  and  what  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  the  labor  she  submits  to  in  shopping ; 
but  she  knows  very  well,  and  to  her  must  the 
others  in  this  matter,  bespeaks  a  degree  of  \  decision  be  referred.  If  a  weak  hankering 
thought  and  plan  on  the  part  of  the  wearer,  \  after  a  style  of  dress  more  costly  than  we  can 
which  detracts  from  dignity  of  character.  We  <  honestly  afford,  causes  us  to  shop  in  a  mean 
all  like  the  company  of  even  an  ultra-fashionist, !  and  grasping  way,  we,  at  least,  know  it,  whether 
made  up  by  tailors  or  milliners,  better  than  of  \  any  one  else  discovers  it  or  not,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
one  who  forces  us  to  notice  trifles,  by  appearing  J  ter  very  well  worth  an  hour's  thought  and 
in  array  so  peculiar  as  to  strike  the  eye,  while  j  sifting. 

it  offends  the  habit,  at  least,  if  not  the  judgment.  \    There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  hardening 
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to  the  heart,  in  a  small  way,  than  the  habit 
here  alluded  to.  After  we  have  onoe  set  onr 
mark  too  high,  and  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  approach  it,  no  spare  dollar  is  ever  at  oar 
command  for  a  benevolent  or  friendly  purpose. 
The  too-great  toils  of  an  anxious  husband — 
painful  contrasts  with  less  aspiring,  or  less 
successful  friends — the  half-paid  labors  of  the 
poor  seamstress  who  contributes  to  further  our 
selfish  aims — the  sight  of  suffering  which  has 
just  claims  upon  us — all  are  as  nothing  and 
less  than  nothing.  Conscience,  pity,  and  af- 
fection are  not  more  surely  blunted  by  any  of 
the  so-called  minor  offences,  than  by  a  pursuit 
of  dress  in  this  temper.  The  competition  is 
too  keen  for  friendship,  too  petty  for  gene- 
rosity, almost  too  grasping  for  honesty.  We 
have  high  authority  for  believing  that  it  has 
even  been  known  to  lead  to  insanity,  and, 
judging  by  some  extreme  cases  within  our 
notice,  we  can  well  imagine  it.  A  pureuit  so 
futile,  so  inimical  to  all  that  is  serious  and 
ennobling,  can  hardly  be  safe ;  for  Nature  will 
revenge  herself  when  we  trample  her  best  gifts 
under  foot,  and  insist  on  choosing  tor  ourselves 
a  position  in  the  scale  of  being  far  lower  than 
that  which  she  assigns  us. 


THE  DINNER  AT  THE  CARDIN  A'L'S. 

[The  following  thrilling  story  is  told  of  one 
whom  Cardinal  Richelieu  endeavored  to  remove 
quietly  out  of  his  way:] 

M.  Dumont,  a  small  merchant  of  the  Rue  St. 
Denis,  received  one  morning. a  letter,  dated 
Rueil,  a  little  village  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris, 
where  the  Cardinal  had  a  country-seat.  This 
letter  contained  an  invitation  to  supper  for  the 


The  two  travellers  looked  at  each  other  foi 
some  time  in  silence.  At  last,  H.  Dumont  ad- 
dressed his  companion  with  the  words :  "  What 
detestable  weather !" 

"It  is  very  bad,  indeed,"-^ replied  the  stran- 
ger. "  But  it  is  only  a  shower,  which,  I  hope, 
will  soon  pass  over." 

44  Hear,"  continued  M.  Dumont,  44  the  storm 
increases;  peals  of  thunder  shake  the  nouse; 
the  rain  falls  in  torrents;  and  yet  I  must 
go  on." 

"Sir,"  said  the  unknown,  44  it  must  be  im- 
portant business  that  can  induce  you  to  pro- 
ceed on  your  journey  in  this  weather." 

"It  is,  indeed,"  said  Dumont,  *4I  will  tell 
you :  it  is  no  secret.  I  am  invited  to  a  supper, 
this  evening,  with  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu." 

"Ah!  I  know  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
decline  such  an  invitation.  But  you  have  still 
a  long  way  to  go,  and  how  can  you  present 
yourself  before  his  Eminence  in  the  state  in 
which  you  now  are  ?" 

14  His  Eminence  will,  perhaps,  appreciate  my 
eagerness  to  accept  his  kind  invitation." 

44  If  I  did  not  fear  to  appear  indiscreet,  I 
would  ask  you  if  you  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Cardinal  ?" 

44  Nothing  at  all.  I  must  even  say  that  I 
cannot  account  for  the  favor  which  I  have 
received." 

44  The  Cardinal  is  very  jealous  of  his  autho- 
rity; he  does  not  like  to  have  his  actions 
judged.  One  word  is  sufficient  to  excite  his 
suspicion ;  think  well.  Have  you  never  given 
his  Eminence  any  cause  for  complaint  against 
you  ?" 

44 1  think  not.  I  have  been  constantly  occu- 
pied with  my  business.  I  have  no  interest  in 
what  they  call  politics.    However,  I  believe 


next  .day  with  his  Eminence.  M.  Dumont  could  \  that,  before  two  or  three  friends  only,  I  cen- 


not  believe  his  eyes ;  he  read  the  letter  several 
times,  looked  at  the  direction,  and  finally  con- 
cluded that  he  must  be  indeed  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Amazed  beyond  ex- 
pression, he  called  his  wife  and  daughters,  to 
communicate  to  them  his  good  fortune.  You 
may  imagine  the  joy  and  pride  ok  the  three 
women  1 

About  four  o'clock  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  started  for  Rueil.  He  had  scarce  passed 
the  suburbs,  when-  the  clouds  assumed  a  threat- 
ening look,  and  the  sound  of  distant  thunder 
announced  the  approach  of  a  violent  storm. 
The  merchant,  having  neglected  to  provide 
himself  with  a  cloak,  doubled  the  speed  of  his 
horse.  But  the  storm  travelled  faster  than  his 
steed :  flashes  of  Hghtning  succeeded  each  other 
with  frightful  rapidity,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  Assailed  by  the  tempest,  our  hero 
put  his  horse  to  the  gallop;  but  at  length, 
unable  to  continue  his  journey,  he  stopped  at 
a  small  tavern  in  Monterre.    He  alighted,  sent 


his  horse  to  the  stable,  and  took  refuge  in  aj    "lam  sure  of  it." 

i  i   il.  A_  i •  »_ a  ^  j  _  •  ?      un„i   i  a.  i  


sored  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Montmorency, 
and  you  would  have  done  the  same,  had  your 
grandfather  been  the  steward  of  that  illus- 
trious noble." 

44  My  dear  sir,  you  look  like  an  honest  man. 
You  have  inspired  me  with  much  interest  for 
you ;  will  you  listen  to  me,  then  t  Do  not  go 
to  Rueil." 

"Not  go  to  Rueil?  I  shall  set  out  this 
instant,  in  spite  of  the  storm." 

44  One  word  more,  my  friend,  for  your  position 
interests  me  exceedingly;  you  really  believe 
that  the  Cardinal  is  expecting  you  to  supper  t 
Well,  let  me  undeceive  you.  You  are  ex- 
pected, it  is  true — but  to  be  hung !" 

"O  merciful  Heaven!  what  do  you  mean ? 
It  is  impossible." 

44 1  tell  you  again,"  said  the  stranger,  "  to  be 
hung!" 

At  these  words,  Dumont,  shuddering  with 
terror,  drew  himself  near  to  the  unknown. 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  how  do  you  know  ?" 


low  room,  where  the  servants  lighted  a  blazing  i 
fire  to  dry  his  clothes.  While  he  was  warming  j 
himself,  the  door  opened,  and  another  person,  • 
also  drenched  with  rain,  entered  and  seated ; 
himself  in  the  opposite  corner. 


"  But,  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  such  a 
fate?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  I  am  sure  of  what  I  say, 
for  I  am  the  one  who  has  been  sent  for  to 
hang  you." 
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The  poor  merchant,  pale  as  a  corpse,  drew 
back  several  steps,  and,  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
said: 

44  Pray  tell  me,  9ir— who  are  you  ?" 

"The  hangman  of  Paris,  called  by  his  Emi- 
nence to  dispatch  you.  Think  of  the  service  I 
have  rendered  you,  and  remember  that  the 
least  indiscretion  on  your  part  will  be  my 
rain." 

The  merchant  remounted  his  horse,  without 
waiting  Tor  the  storm  to  abate ;  and,  drenched 
to  the  bone,  he  reached  Paris.  Instead  of 
repairing  to  his  own  house,  he  sought  shelter 
with  an  old  friend,  to  whom  he  related  his 
adventure  and  wonderful  escape.  With  the 
aid  of  money  he  obtained  a  passport,  under  a 
false  name;  and,  well  disguised,  started  for 
England.  There  he  remained  till  the  death  of 
the  Cardinal,  which  occurred  two  years  after. 


MISS  BREMER. 

The  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  who  visited  Miss 
Bremer,  at  her  country  residence  of  Arsta,  a 
few  years  since,  speaks  of  it  as  being  remark- 
able, in  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  house 
b  of  stone,  built  daring  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
with  large  and  lofty  apartments,  overlooking 
the  meadow  where  Gustavus  Adolphus  re- 
viewed the  army  with  which  he  marched  into 
Livonia.  It  is  surrounded  with  magnificent 
trees,  the  dark  waters  of  the  Baltic  lying  in 
the  distance.  Here  Miss  Bremer,  with  a  be- 
loved mother  and  sister,  resides  for  a  part  of 
the  year,  and  here  many  of  our  countrymen 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  her,  and  en- 
joying her  hospitality.  One  of  these  remarks 
of  her,  that  in  every  thought  and  act  she 
seems  to  have  but  one  object — that  of  making 
her  fellow -beings  contented  and  happy.  She 
w  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  devotes 
her  income  mostly  to  charitable  objects.  In  a 
recent  severe  winter,  when  the  poor  were  dying 
with  hunger  and  cold,  hundreds  through  her 
means  were  warmed  and  fed,  who  would  other- 
wise have  perished. 

In  addition  to  her  other  accomplishments, 
Hiss  Bremer  possesses  a  most  delicate  musical 
ear,  and  plays  on  the  piano  with  great  expres- 
sion and  an  exquisite  touch,  the  wild  songs  of 
her  native  land,  as  well  as  the  more  elaborate 
works  of  the  great  masters.  She  also  paints, 
in  water-colors,  and  her  album  contains  finely 
executed  miniatures  of  most  of  the  remarkable 
persons  she  has  known. 


WALKING  LEAVES  OP  AUSTRALIA. 

Almost  everybody  has  heard  of  the  wonder-  j 
ml  walking  leaves  of  Australia.  For  a  long  j 
time  after  the  discovery  of  that  island,  many  j 
people  really  believed  that  the  leaves  of  aj 
certain  tree  which  flourishes  there  could  walk  j 
about  the  ground.  The  story  arose  in  this! 
way.  Some  English  sailors  landed  upon  the! 
coast  one  day,  and,  after  roaming  about  until ! 
they  were  tired,  they  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  j 
test  t&emselves.  A  puff  of  w£nd  came  along,  \ 


and  blew  off  a  shower  of  leaves,  which,  after 
turning  over  and  over  in  the  air,  as  leaves  gene- 
rally do,  finally  rested  upon  the  ground.  As  it 
was  midsummer,  and  everything  appeared 
quite  green,  the  circumstance  puzzled  the 
sailors  considerably.  But  their  surprise  was 
much  greater,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  when, 
after  a  short  time,  they  saw  the  leaves  crawling 
along  the  ground  toward  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
They  ran  at  once  for  their  vessel,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  into  the  matter  at  all,  and 
set  sail  from  the  land  where  everything  seemed 
to  be  bewitched.  One  of  the  men  said  that  he 
"  expected  every  moment  to  see  the  trees  set 
to  and  dance  a  jig." 

Subsequent  explorations  of  Australia  have 
taught  us  that  these  walking  leaves  are  insects. 
They  live  upon  the  trees.  Their  bodies  are 
very  thin  and  flat,  their  wings  forming  large, 
leaf-like  organs.  When  they  are  disturbed, 
their  legs  are  folded  away  under  their  bodies, 
leaving  the  shape  exactly  like  a  leaf,  with  its 
stem  and  all  complete.  They  are  of  a  bright 
green  color  in  the  summer,  but  they  gradually 
change  in  the  fall,  with  the  leaves,  to  the  brown 
of  a  frost-bitten  vegetation.  When  shaken 
from  the  tree,  they  lie  for  a  few  minutes  upon 
the  ground,  as  though  they  were  dead,  but  pre- 
sently they  begin  to  crawl  along  toward  the 
tree,  which  they  ascend  again.  They  rarely 
use  their  wings,  although  they  are  pretty  well 
supplied  in  this  respect. 

HOW  TO  BE  LOVED. 

Here  is  a  secret  worth  knowing.  William 
Wirt,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  thus  insists 
upon  the  importance  of  the  "  small,  sweet 
courtesies  of  life."  Depend  upon  it,  he  is 
right.  He  says :  "  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret. 
The  way  to  make  yourself  pleasing  to  others, 
is  to  show  that  you  care  for  them.  The  whole 
world  is  like  the  miller  at  Mansfield,  who  cared 
for  nobody — no,  not  he — because  nobody  cared 
for  him.  And  the  whole  world  will  serve  you 
so,  if  you  give  them  the  same  cause.  Let  all 
persons,  therefore,  see  that  you  do  care  for 
them,  by  showing  them  what  Sterne  so  happily 
calls  the  small,  sweet  courtesies,  in  which  there 
is  no  parade ;  whose  voice  is  too  still  to  teaze, 
and  which  manifest  themselves  by  tender  and 
affectionate  looks,  and  little  kind  acts  of  atten- 
tion ;  giving  others  the  preference  in  every  little 
enjoyment  at  the  table,  in  the  field,  walking, 
sitting,  or  standing." 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  WISDOM. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  oft  times  no  connection.   Knowledge  dweflf 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge— a  rude,  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds — 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich  ! 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much, 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

cewpma. 
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SENTIMENTS  FROM  THE  "  NEWCOMES,"  BY 
THACKERAY. 

People  hate  as  they  love,  unreasonably. — 
Whether  is  it  the  more  mortifying  to  us  to  feel 
that  we  are  disliked  or  liked  undeservedly  ? 

The  children  of  those  who  do  not  love  in 
marriage  seem  to  bear  an  hereditary  coldness, 
and  do  not  love  their  parents  as  other  children 
do. 

A  young  man  of  spirit  not  unfrequently  mis- 
takes his  vanity  for  independence. 

It  is  not  a  man's  gifts  or  hospitalities  that 
generally  injure  his  fortune.  It  is  on  them- 
selves that  prodigals  spend  most. 

Without  intending  to  disparage  the  youth  of 
other  nations,  I  think  a  well-bred  English  lad 
has  this  advantage  over  them,  that  his  bearing 
is  commonly  more  modest  than  theirs.  He  does 
not  assume  the  tail-coat  and  the  manners  of 
manhood  too  early ;  he  holds  his  tongue  and 
listens  to  his  elders ;  his  mind  blushes  as  well 
as  his  cheeks ;  he  does  not  know  how  to  make 
bows  like  the  young  Frenchman,  nor  to  contra- 
dict his  seniors,  as  I  am  informed  American 
striplings  do.  Boys  who  learn  nothing  else  at 
our  public  schools,  learn  at  least  good  manners, 
or  what  we  consider  to  be  such. 

The  wicked  are  wicked  no  doubt,  and  they  go 
astray,  and  they  fall,  and  they  come  by  their 
deserts  ;  but  who  can  tell  the  mischief  the  very 
virtuous  do  ? 

It  is  only  in  later  days,  when  the  treasures  of 
love  are  spent,  and  the  kind  hand  cold  which 
ministered  them,  that  we  remember  how  tender 
it  was  ;  how  soft  to  soothe ;  how  eager  to  Bhield  ; 
how  ready  te  support  and  caress  I  The  ear  may 
no  longer  hear  which  would  have  received  our 
words  of  thanks  so  delightedly.  Let  us  hope 
these  fruits  of  love,  though  tardy,  are  yet  not 
all  too  late ;  and,  though  we  bring  our  tribute 
of  reverence  and  gratitude,  it  may  be,  to  a  grave- 
stone, there  is  an  acceptance  even  there  for  the 
stricken  heart's  oblation  of  fond  remorse,  con- 
trite memories,  and  pious  tears. 

Art  ought  not  to  be  a  fever.  It  ought  to  be 
a  calm ;  not  a  screaming  bull  fight,  or  a  battle 
of  gladiators,  but  a  temple  for  placid  contempla- 
tion, rapt  worship,  stately  rhythmic  ceremony, 
and  music  solemn  and  tender. 

There  are  perils  in  our  (life.)  battle,  from 
which,  God  help  us,  the  bravest  had  best  run 
away. 

What  moments  can  we  not  all  remember  in 
our  lives  when  it  would  have  been  so  much 
wittier  and  wiser  to  say  and  do  nothing ! 


one's  countrymen,  or  the  loveliest  and  best-be- 
loved woman — of  any  glory,  happiness,  or  good 
fortune,  avail  to  a  gentleman  who  was  allowed 
to  enjoy  them  only  on  condition  of  wearing  a 
shoe  with  a  couple  of  nails  or  sharp  pebbles 
inside  it?  All  fame  and  happiness  would  dis- 
appear and  plunge  down  that  shoe.  All  life 
would  rankle  round  those  little  nails. 

Look,  gentlemen !  Does  a  week  pass  without 
the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
star  in  the  heaven,  twinkling  dimly  out  of  a  yet 
farther  distance,  and  only  now  becoming  visible 
to  human  ken,  though  existent  forever  and  ever? 
So  let  us  hope  divine  truths  may  be  shining,  and 
regions  of  light  and  love  extant,  which  Geneva 
glasses  cannot  yet  perceive,  and  are  beyond  the 
focus  of  Roman  telescopes. 

"War  and  justioe  are  good  things,"  says 
George  Warrington,  rattling  his  clenched  fist 
upon  the  table.  "  I  maintain  them,  and  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  maintains  them, 
against  the  preaching  of  all  the  Honeymans  that 
ever  puled  from  the  pulpit.  I  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  a  rogue  being  hung.  When  a 
scoundrel  is  whipped  I  am  pleased,  and  say, 
Served  him  right." 

I  say  the  world  is  full  of  Miss  Nightingales  ; 
and  we,  sick  and  wounded  in  our  private  Scu- 
taris,  have  countless  nurse-tenders. 


AT  REST.  — Br  Anna  M.  Bates. 

Fold  the  pale  hands,  lightly,  softly, 

Over  the  pulseless  breast ; 
No  more  life's  care  and  tumult 

Will  break  her  pleasant  rest ; 
Out  where  the  young  leaves  whisper,— 

Out  where  the  sunbeams  shine, 
And  the  wind  sings  o'er  the  daisy-buds 

Its  low  and  pleasant  thyme. 

Put  back  the  golden  tresses 

From  that  brow  more  fair  than  day ; 
Never  more  may  love's  caresses 

Fold  those  shining  bands  away ; 
No  more  a  mute  appealing, 

For  human  love  and  trust, 
May  shine  from  those  shut  starry  eyes,— 

Gems  wedded  to  the  dust 

Look  on  those  meek  lips  smiling : 

They  were  never  hushed  so  long ; 
For,-  like  the  summer  rivulet, 

They  rippled  o'er  with  song. 
When  the  ripe  brown  nuts  were  falling 

Where  the  crimson  leaflets  lay, 
She  heard  a  sweet  voice  calling — 

Calling  her  from  earth  away. 

—[Ladies'  Christian  Annual. 


AN  AMERICAN'S  EXPERIMENT  AT  HOUSE- 
KEEPING IN  PARIS. 


Some  folks  say  the  world  is  heartless;  he  [We  take  from  that  sprightly  volume,  "Bell 
who  says  so  either  prates  commonplace,  (the*  Smith  Abroad,"  an  amusing  account  of  the  au- 
most  likely 'and  charitable  suggestion^  or  is  j  thor's  attempt  at  housekeeping  on  a  small  scale 
heartless  himself,  or  is  most  singular  and  un-i  in  Paris :] 

fortunate  in  having  made  no  friends.  We  ^  possession  of  our  little  rooms  in 

What  would  the  possession  of  a  hundred  j  great  glee.  The  novelty  of  our  elevated  nest, 
thousand  a  year,  or  fame,  and  the  applause  of  \  above  the  thronging,  idle  Paris — the  oom forts 
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gathered  in  little  knick-knacks  —  the  taste ;  mere  shells  of  lath  and  plaster ;  see  ;"  and  of 
evinced  in  every  thing — the  qoiet,  in  such  con->  the  fact  she  soon  convinced  us.  The  balcony  I 
trast  with  our  late  abode,  made  me  think  for:  had  so  rejoiced  over,  rested  on  the  huge  walls 
tho  moment  we  were  at  home.    I  have  lived  to  •  of  the  building. 

learn  better.  The  word  home  is  an  English  J  "But  we  descend  to  the  second  story  in  a  few 
word,  and  has  an  English  meaning  totally  un-j  days." 

known  in  France.  The  idea  of  comfort,  of  se-j  "  That  may  be  a  gain.  The  atmosphere  up 
elusion,  of  sacredness,  all  contained  in  that  word  :  here  is  pure  —  more  than  I  can  say  for  most 
of  hope,  memory,  and  happiness,  have  no  ex-  J  apartments  lower  down.  Show  them  to  me." 
fctence  here,  even  in  imagination,  and  would  be  s  We  descended,  and,  with  but  two  words  of 
as  applicable  to  French  lodgings  as  to  a  sun-  ^  apology,  walked  in  upon  the  occupants — a  cus- 
shade  or  a  hat.  They  will  keep  out  the  sun,  J  tomary  thing  here,  when  looking  at  apartments, 
ilip  rain,  and  the  wind,  (indifferently,) but  they  ^  The  lady  went  on  with  her  embroidery,  and  a 
keep  in  nothing — no  inner  temple,  where  the  ^  little  girl,  under  the  hands  of  an  instructor, 
hearth-stone  is  an  altar,  and  the  household  gods '» looked  up  once,  but  never  paused  in  her  drum- 
are  treasured  up  sacred  from  common  eyes. —  $  ming.  We  examined  carefully  into  every  cor- 
Our  gay  Parisians  want  only  a  corner  in  which  <!  ner,  and  then  returned,  when  Mrs.  T.  gave  me 
to  sleep ;  the  balance  of  doings  incident  to  life  ^  the  result  of  her  observations, 
are  gotten  up  in  the  open  air.  A  little  dinner-  $  "  The  first  trouble  I  notice  is,  that  you  pass 
pai%  in  the  street,  a  breakfast  or  supper  on  the  s  through  the  dining-room  to  get  to  the  parlor — 
sidewalks,  with  the  great  world  streaming  by ;  S  no  inconvenience  to  French  people,  but  a  seri- 
an  afternoon  or  an  evening  in  the  Boulevard,  i  ous  annoyance  to  us  ;  we  are  of  a  retiring  dis- 
Tuileriea,  or  theatres,  are  the  makings-up  of  ^  position  when  1  feeding,' — (excuse  the  word.) — 
every  day  life.  An  American's  house  is  his )  In  the  next  place,  the  sun  never  reaches  your 
castle— there,  with  wife,  children,  and  relations,  \  windows — a  sad  thing  in  Paris,  where  the  win- 
he  lives  merrily,  or  in  stupid  grandeur.  The  >  ters  are  composed  of  rain-clouds ;  but  more  es- 
stranger  must  sound  a  parley,  sometimes  on  the  s  pecially  in  your  apartments  where  Lucy's  room 
outside,  before  the  drawbridge  is  lowered  and  \  is  without  windows  altogether,  with  a  door 
admission  granted.  With  the  French,  the  >  opening  into  your  bed-chamber.  How  the  poor 
houses  are  barracks,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  5  child  will  manage  to  dress,  two-thirds  of  the 
the  intruding  stranger  is  to  evacuate  yourself. —  i  winter,  I  cannot  imagine.  Again,  you  are  above 
Of  course,  with  such  a  position  of  things,  no  jsome  stables,  and  will  be  awakened  at  midnight 
provision  is  made  for  our  mode  of  life,  and —  j  by  Count  Somebody  and  family  returning  to 
sorry  am  I  to  write  it— our  happiness.  j  their  pavilion  from  the  opera  or  ball ;  and,  if  at 

We  employed  a  domestic  who  came  to  us  }  all  nervous,  ye  will  be  kept  awake  by  the  paw- 
with  an  armful  of  recommendations.  She  could  j  ing  of  horses  until  morning." 
not  commence  her  duties  until  the  Monday  fol- 1    I  begged  her  in  pity  to  stop,  and  called  her 
lowing  our  removal,  and  we  had  two  days  to  j  attention  to  the  beautiful  gardens  before  our 
dispose  of  in  the  meanwhile.    Mrs.  T.  came  to  i  windows. 

see  us  two  hours  after  the  baggage  was  deposited  They  will  look  dreary  enough  when  the  leaves 
on  the  floor,  and  treated  me  to  a  meaning  smile,  j  fall ,  but  the  open  space  will  afford  you  air — 
in  return  for  my  child-like  rejoicings  over  my  <  that  is  some  comfort.  You  tell  me  you  have 
new  apartments.  |  engaged  a  bonne,  (domestic ;)  consider  her  a 

44  I  hope,  you  will  find  them  all  you  anticipate,"  \  female  devoid  of  all  honesty,  and  treat  her  ao- 
«he  said ;  44  but  I  have  lived  several  years  in  j  cordingly.  She  will  never  tell  you  the  truth, 
Paris,  and  never  succeeded  in  finding  myself? even  by  accident,  and  steal  every  thing  she 
comfortably  situated.  Our  ideas  of  comfort  are  j  dare.  Lucy  must  carry  the  koys,  and  give  out 
•o  entirely  different  from  those  of  this  people,  >  from  day  to  day,  precisely  what  you  need  for 
that  to  find  them  gratified  is  out  of  the  question,  S  use.  Give  her  a  certain  amount  of  money  in 
Your  chimney  smokes."  j  the  morning  to  market  with ;  make  her  produce 

This  was  said  so  abruptly,  I  looked  astonish-  j  the  bills  and  settle  at  night.  You  have  your 
ed.  We  had  not  disturbed  the  fire-place,  glit-  j  fuel  in  the  cave ;  for  every  five  sticks  she  brings 
Wring  with  burnished  brass.  I  found  words  to  %  you,  she  will  sell  two.  Your  wine  will  suffer 
ask  a  reason  for  this  abrupt  conclusion.  |  the  same  fate.    Your  beer  will  be  watered  be- 

14  All  chimneys  in  Paris  are  nuisances,  and  $  yond  its  original  taste.  These  things  you  can- 
Bznoke  abominably.  Until  late,  fires  were  lux-  *  not  well  prevent.  On  the  subject  of  wood  I  am 
uries  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  \  a  little  nervous.  The  wood  man  sells  it  to  you 
now  we  have  sham  fires — a  pretence  for  fires —  $  by  the  pound,  and,  as  he  soaks  it  in  water  be- 
mike-believe*.  Put  on  what  you  consider  suf-  J  fore  weighing,  you  cannot  well  afford  the  steal - 
ficient  wood  or  coal  to  warm  the  room ;  and,  j  age — the  cheatage  is  quite  enough.  She  will 
afU»r  being  smoked  beyond  patience,  end  only  >  sell  the  food  already  cooked,  before  your  face, 
in  utonishing  the  residents  at  your  extrava- >  When  you  walk  through  the  market,  notice  a 
gince.   You  will  surely  freeze  in  these  rooms."  >  stall  in  which  are  bits  of  cooked  dishes,  mutton 

I  again  asked  why,  as  the  apartments  were  \  chops,  infinitesimal  beef-steaks,  and  pats  of  but 
small,  and  apparently  capable  of  being  warmed  5  ter ;  these  are  furnished  the  stall  by  cooks  in 
readily.  \  the  neighborhood,  who  sell  them  to  this  recei  ver 

14  The  walls  of  the  house,  my  dear,  terminate  \  and  he  in  turn  sells  them  to  the  poorer  laborers 
st  the  floor — this  story,  ^^jQp  one  *bove,  are  •  Two  profits  to  be  made  off  your  kitchen  I" 
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1  asked,  in  perfect  astonishment  if  this  coaldj 
be  so,  and  if  it  was  not  possible  to  find  honest  \ 
servants.  \ 

"  Entirely  out  of  the  question.  One  would  \ 
cease  the  awfnl  strife  with  their  cheating  and 
stealing,  but  it  offers  a  premium  on  their  vice ; 
and  it  increases  immediately  beyond  the 
strength  of  yoar  purse.  By-the-by,  be  very 
careful  never  to  patronize  a  tradesman  she  may 
recommend.  They  have  their  heads  together, 
and  your  bills  will  be  no  evidence  of  the  ex- 
penditure. The  class  you  have  to  deal  with  in 
Paris,  recognize  in  a  stranger  a  goose  sent  them 
by  Providence  to  pluck — they  pluck  according- 
ly, and,  going  to  church  after,  they  return  thanks 
to  the  4  bon  Dieu,'  that  he  has  sent  them  so  fat 
a  bird." 

This  all  sounds  very  harsh,  yet  my  experience 
sustains  it  to  the  letter ;  nor  have  I  met  with  a 
single  American  or  English  woman,  resident 
in  Paris,  who  has  not  concurred  with  us  in  this. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  make  such  charges  against  '< 
a  whole  class — a  class,  too,  struggling  in  pover- ! 
ty,  under  heavy  exaction,  poor  wages,  and  un-  j 
just  legislation.     The  law  puts  them  under 
the  control  of  their  employers.    Each  servant  is  s 
required  to  bring  from  their  last  employer  a 
written  character,  and  without  this  cannot  be 
employed.    They  may  complain  if  the  docu-j 
ment  is  refused,  and  one  is  forced  to  give  a  rea-  < 
son  for  such  refusal.    But  it  is  an  oppressed' 
class,  and,  like  all  oppressed  by  the  strong  arm,  * 
make  up  in  cunning  and  deceit  what  they  lack  j 
in  power.  j 

I  gave  Mrs.  T.'s  experiences  to  D.  and  Dr.  B.,  ( 
on  their  return  from  a  settlement  with  Hotel  de  | 
Tours,  and  both  pronounced  it  nonsense.    D.  j 
said  Mrs.  T.  was  a  perfect  gentlewoman,  but  j 
nevertheless,  no  oracle  in  all  things :  whereupon  <( 
he  brought  from  under  his  arm  a  complicated  \ 
piece  of  tinnery,  which  he  pronounced  a  coffee- 1 
pot,  capable  of  making  coffee,  without  fail,  in! 
ten  minutes.   As  our  cook  could  not  come  forj 
two  days,  our  first  proposition  was  to  breakfast,  \ 
lunch,  and  dine,  at  the  Cafe  de  France ;  but  the 
coffee-pot  so  elated  D.,  that  he  declared  we 
should  commence  housekeeping  instanter,  by 
preparing  our  breakfast. 

To  sit  down  to  coffee,  bread,  and  butter, 
seemed  a  very  simple,  easy  matter ;  but  when 
the  articles  are  to  be  collected,  and  a  dozen 
nights  of  stairs  to  be  descended  and  ascended, 
the  labor  is  tremendous.  Five  times  did  B.  and 
D.  disappear  and  re-appear,  quite  exhausted,  be- 
fore the  coffee,  milk,  sugar,  bread,  and  butter, 
could  be  ordered ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
gratulations at  the  possession  of  those  valuables, 
he  discovered  salt  to  be  among  the  missing. — 
Then  came  the  fact  of  no  spoons,  knives,  or 
forks,  in  our  little  house.  After  a  deal  of  vexa-  i 
tion,  all  these  things  were  purchased,  at  twice  j 
their  value,  and  collected. 

The  principal  article,  most  desired  and  anx- 
iously looked  for,  was  the  coffee.  D.  solemnly 
9et  about  its  manufacture.  The  exact  quantity 
of  ground  coffee  was  measured,  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  water  poured  over,  to  which,  in  a  circu- 
lar pan,  was  placed  and  set  on  fire  the  alcohol. 


Each  one  held  a  watch  in  hand,  and  we  waited 
anxiously  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes. — 
It  came  at  last ;  the  alcohol  was  extinguished, 
and  the  first  cup  poured  out.  It  had  a  mulatto- 
ish  color,  as  if  it  had  made  the  exact  divide  of 
half-and-half.  D.  tasted,  and  setting  down  the 
cup,  exclaimed : 

"  I  have  been  all  my  life  in  a  state  of  wonder- 
ment, as  to  the  mode  of  manufacturing  steam- 
boat and  hotel  coffee.  The  wonder  is  at  an  end 
— Eureka — the  discovery  is  invaluable." 

"  The  discovery,"  retorted  Dr.  Bob,  with  ex- 
treme disgust  painted  on  his  face,  "  may  be  in- 
valuable, but  the  coffee  is  vile  stuff." 

"  Patience,  fellow  sufferer,"  said  D.;  "  we  are 
savans,  and  must  not  permit  our  selfish  appe- 
tites to  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of  science. — 
Let  us  try  again." 

Pouring  in  double  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  he 
said  it  should  boil  twenty  minutes.  This  jras 
impossible,  as  at  the  end  of  the  lawful  ten  mi- 
nutes, the  fire  expired  of  itself.  It  was  hard  to 
tell  what  had  become  of  the  extra  supply  of 
spirits ;  but,  on  tasting  this  second  experiment, 
the  doubt  at  once  vanished.  The  weak  coffee 
was  considerably  strengthened  by  the  spirits. 
As  if  to  crowd  all  ills  into  a  limited  space,  Dr. 
B.  put  down  his  cup  with  more  than  horror  in 
his  face,  and  pronounced  himself  poisoned.  I 
could  not  imagincwhat  was  the  trouble,  until, 
after  tasting  again  and  agnin  the  abominable 
mixture,  I  discovered  he  had  been  drinking 
from  a  cup  in  which  I  had  imprudently  mixed 
a  tonic,  made  up  of  herbs,  bitter  ad  bitterest 
known. 

"  There  is  a  point,"  said  D.,  "  at  which  we  are 
assured  by  the  divine  Watts,  that  patience 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  That  point  is  now  before 
us  ;  and,  to  show  my  appreciation  of  the  senti- 
ment, I  will  make  this  coffee-pot  a  contribution 
to  Paris  at  large." 

So  saying,  he  stepped  upon  the  balcony,  and 
tossed  the  tin  curiosity  out  to  the  world.  Its 
descent  was  curious ;  for  a  short  distance  it  took 
rather  a  south-by-easterly  course.  In  this  di- 
rection it  struck  a  stone  projection  of  a  house 
near  by,  which  changed  its  flight  to  almost  due 
east,  and  so  continued  until  it  hit  and  went  in 
at  a  window,  through  a  pane  of  glass,  with  some 
noise.  From  this  it  immediately  flew  out,  quite 
hastily  indeed,  followed  by  a  white  night-cap, 
covering  the  head  of  an  irritable  old  citizen, 
who,  with  the  tassel  of  his  cap  'shaking  with 
very  wrath  and  indignation,  looked  in  every  di- 
rection but  the  right  one.  The  coffee-pot  con- 
tinued until  it  struck  a  street-cleaner  in  the 
back,  who  jumped  as  if  shot.  We  left  a  knot 
of  this  useful  class  earnestly  examining  the  cu- 
rious work  of  art,  probably  setting  it  down  as 
an  "  infernal  machine,"  of  neater  construction 
and  more  convenient  form  than  the  great  origi- 
nal. 

We  ordered  breakfast  from  the  Cafe  de  France, 
and  a  very  excellent  breakfast  it  was.  The 
smoking  viands,  the  boiling  coffee,  with  hot 
milk,  and  real  cream,  restored  our  good  humor ; 
and  after  partaking,  with  many  a  laugh  and  jest, 
we  felt  disposed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
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world  at  large,  and  Paris  in  particular.  With 
the  last,  however,  we  had  an  unsettled  account. 
It  could  not  brook  the  indignity  of  having 
kitchen  ware  tossed  in  its  lace,  violatingthere- 
by  certain  laws  of  peace  and  propriety.  We  had 
scarcely  finished  our  morning  repast,  when  a 
ring  at  our  bell  ushered  in  two  of  the  police, 
both  with  terrible  swords  at  their  side,  and  the 
worst-fitting  clothes  I  believe  I  ever  did  see. — 
We  were  ordered  to  appear  before  a  dispenser 
of  justice,  to  suffer,  if  guilty,  for  the  hideous 
offence  charged.  As- we  were  not  prepared  with 
a  barricade,  to  meet  the  unexpected  emergency, 
our  only  course  was  quietly  to  submit,  with  a 
tremendous  appeal  for  mercy. 

To  some  of  your  readers,  who  may  wonder  at; 
the  rapidity  with  which  these  functionaries 
found  us,  I  will  say  that,  in  going  into  any  house, 
or  hotel,  to  lodge,  you  are  requested  to  leave 
your  passport  in  the  porter's  lodge,  until  from 
it,  in  what  is  called  the  police-book,  is  entered 
all  the  particulars  the  document  may  afford. — 
The  porter  or  concierge  is  in  the  pay  of  the  po- 
lice ;  the  commissaire,  who  runs  your  errands, 
ii  in  the  same  service ;  the  driver  of  the  voiture 
in  which  you  ride,  reports  to  the  police ;  your 
interpreter,  if  you  have  one,  belongs  to  that  dis- 
agreeable body ;  and,  in  fact,  the  law,  through 
a  hundred  eyes,  is  looking  on  you  continually,. 

In  the  present  difficulty,  I  suggested  sending 
for  oor  Minister.  Dr.  Bob  begged  to  have  pro- 
fessional advice ;  but  D.  said  he  could  not  think 
of  involving  our  country  in  a  war  on  account 
of  a  vile  coffee-pot ;  and  as  for  a  lawyer,  he 
thought,  from  experience,  that  would  make  mat- 
ters worse.  There  was  no  use  denying  the  charge. 
The  indignant  old  citizen  was  on  hand,  discours- 
ing rapidly  in  excellent  French ;  the  hit-in-the- 
back  workman  was  hard  by,  talking  vehemently 
in  very  bad  French ;  so  nothing  was  left  but 
to  confess  the  awful  crime,  and  submit  to  pun- 
ishment. As  we  were  strangers,  and  as  Paris 
lives  on  strangers,  the  polite  judge  only  fined 
us  fifty  francs ;  which,  with  the  expenses  inci- 
dent, brought  the  amount  up  to  about  twelve 
dollars.  Riding  homeward,  we  made  a  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  cost  of  our  morning  meal,  at- 
tempted in  an  economical  way,  and  found  we 
had  expended  near  twenty  dollars. 

Experience  purchased : 

French  cooking  is  a  science. 

French  house-keeping  is  a  mystery. 

Science  comes  from  labor — mysteries  from 
Providence. 


'TWILL  BE  ALL  THE  SAME  IN  A  HUN- 
DRED TEAKS. 

Twill  be  all  the  fame  in  a  hundred  years ! 
What  a  spell-word  to  oonjure  up  smiles  and  tears ! 
0,  how  oft  do  I  muse,  'mid  the  thoughtless  and  gay, 
Oa  the  marreUoaa  troth  that  these  words  convey ! 
And  can  it  be  so?   Most  the  valiant  and  free 
Hare  their  tenure  of  life  on  this  frail  decree  ? 
Are  the  trophies  they've  reared  and  the  glories 

they've  won 
Oiuy  eastlee  of  frost-work,  confronting  the  sun, 
Aad  must  all  that's  as  joyous  aqMrilliant  to  view 
rot.  vn. — 4  ™ 


<  As  a  midsummer's  dream,  be  as  perishing,  too? 

:  Then  have  pity,  ye  proud  ones— be  gentle,  ye  great ! 
0  remember  how  mercy  beseemeth  your  state : 
For  the  rust  that  consumeth  the  sword  of  the  brave 
Is  eating  the  chain  of  the  manaoled  slave, 
And  the  conqueror's  frowns,  and  his  victim's  tears 
Will  be  all  the  same  in  a  hundred  years ! 

'Twill  be  all  the  same  in  a  hundred  years? 
What  a  spell-word  to  conjure  up  smiles  and  tears! 
How  dark  are  your  fortunes,  ye  sons  of  the  soil, 
Whose  heir-loom  is  sorrow,  whose  birthright  is  toil 
Yet  envy  not  those  who  have  glory  and  gold, 
By  the  sweat  of  the  poor,  and  the  blood  of  the  bold ; 
For  'tis  coming,  howe'er  they  may  flaunt  in  their 
pride, 

The  day  when  they'll  moulder  to  dust  by  your  side. 
Death  untieth  the  children  of  toil  and  of  sloth, 
And  the  democrat  reptiles  carouse  upon  both ; 
For  Time,  as  he  speeds  on  his  viewless  wings, 
Disenamels  and  withers  all  earthly  tilings  ; 
And  the  knight's  white  plume,  and  the  shepherd's 
crook, 

And  the  minstrel's  pipe,  and  the  scholar's  book, 
And  the  emperor's  crown,  and  the  Oossaek's  spears, 
Will  be  dust  alike  in  a  hundred  years ! 

'Twill  be  all  the  same  in  a  hundred  years ! 
0  most  magical  fountain  of  smiles  and  tears ! 
To  think  that  our  hopes,  like  the  flowers  of  June, 
Which  we  love  so  much  should  be  lost  so  soon ! 
Then  what  nleaneth  the  chase  after  phantom  joys7 
Or  the  breaking;  of  human  hearts  for  toys  ? 
Or  the  veteran's  pride  in  his  crafty  schemes? 
Or  the  passion  of  youth  for  his  darling  dreams  ? 
Or  the  aiming  at  ends  that  we  never  ean  span  ? 
Or  the  deadly  aversion  of  man  for  man  ? 
What  availeth  it  all  ?   0,  ye  sages,  say,— 
Or  the  miser's  joy  in  his  brilliant  clay  ? 
Or  the  lover's  seal  for  his  matchless  prize — 
The  enchanting  maid  with  the  starry  eyos? 
Or  the  feverish  conflict  of  hopes  and  fears, 
If  'tis  all  the  same  in  a  hundred  years  ? 

Ah !  'tis  not  the  same  in  a  hundred  years, 
How  clear  soever  the  ease  appears ; 
For  know  ye  not,  that  beyond  the  grave, 
Far,  far  beyond  where  the  cedars  wave, 
On  the  Syrian  mountains,  or  where  the  stars 
Come  glittering  forth  in  their  golden  cars, 
There  bloometh  a  land  of  perennial  bliss, 
Where  we  smile  to  think  of  the  tears  in  this? 
And  the  pilgrim  reaching  that  radiant  shore, 
Has  the  thought  of  death  in  his  heart  no  more; 
But  layeth  his  staff  and  sandals  down 
For  tile  victor's  palm  and  the  monarch's  crown. 
And  the  mother  meets  in  that  tranquil  sphere, 
The  delightful  child  she  has  wept  for  here ; 
And  the  warrior's  sword  tfiat  protects  the  right. 
Is  bejewelled  with  stars  of  undying  light; 
And  we  quaff  of  the  same  immortal  cup, 
While  the  orphan  smiles,  and  the  slave  looks  up ! 
So  be  glad,  my  heart,  and  forget  thy  tears, 
For  'tis  hot  the  same  in  a  hundred  years ! 

[Duanuc  tulcobaph. 

GOOD  TEMPER. 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs  ; 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may  please ; 
0,  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence !  [mom. 
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THREE  NEW  YEARS'  EVES. 


BY  T.  8.  AKTHUfi. 


BYE  THE  FIRST. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  had  been  married 
only  a  few  months,  and  this  was  their  first 
New  Year's  Eve.  Theirs  was  truly  a  marriage 
of  affection,  and  congenial  tastes  drew  closer 
the  bonds  by  which  they  were  united.  Famili- 
arity with  the  best  authors  had  developed  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Andrews  intellectually;  while  aj 
thorough  business  education  gave  him  a  con- 1 
fldenoe  in  his  own  ability  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world,  and  left  him  undisturbed  about  the 
future.  Mrs.  Andrews  had  been  carefully 
raised  by  a  widowed  mother,  now  removed 
from  her  by  death,  and  had  experience  just 
enough  of  the  trials  of  self-dependence  to  feel, 
the  real  comforts  of  her  new  position. 

The  home  in  whioh  they  found  themselves  on 
this,  the  first  New  Year's  Eve  of  their  married 
life,  suited,  in  all  respects,  their  unambitious 
tastes.  It  was  not  large,  nor  elegantly 
famished,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  that 
term;  but  light  from  their  happy  hearts  was 
reflected  on  every  object,  making  all  beautiful 
in  their  eyes. 

The  intellectual  tastes  of  Mr.  Andrews  had 
led  him,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  new  home, 
to  set  apart  one  small  room  as  a  library,  and 
here  most  of  the  evenings  of  the  young  couple 
were  spent.  And  it  was  here  they  had  shut 
themselves  in  from  the  world  on  their  first  New 
Year's  Eve,  the  husband  reading  aloud  from  a 
favorite  book,  and  the  happy  young  wife  listen- 
ing to  his  manly  voice,  and  treasuring  in  her 
memory  the  sentiments  that  fell  from  his  lips, 
while  her  fingers  busied  themselves  with  some 
elegant  needlework. 

This  home  was  their  Paradise,  into  whioh 
the  tempter  had  not  yet  found  an  entrance. 
This  was  their  world,  beyond  whioh  thought 
had  not  yet  strayed,  nor  imagination  pictured 
a  scene  more  desirable.  Without  was  the 
desolation  of  winter — but  within,  the  sunshine 
of  love  made  all  bright  as  an  Arcadian 
summer. 

Thus  it  was  on  their  first  New  Year's  Eve. 

EYE  THE  SECOND. 
They  are  in  the  warm  library,  as  on  the  last 
New  Year's  Eve.  The  husband  is  sitting  with 
a  book  before  him,  but  not  reading,  though 
thought  seems  busied  in  its  pages.  Yet, 
thought  is  far  away  from  that  quiet  place, 
busying  itself  with  some  scheme  of  worldly 
gain.  Since  last  year,  he  has  became  more 
absorbed  in  trade,  and  more  ambitious  to  rise 
in  the  world ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  less  in- 
terested in  things  purely  intellectual.  Many 
times  since  that  first  happy  New  Year's  Eve, 
has  his  wife  gone  up  to  her  chamber,  after 
parting  with  him  for  the  day,  and  wept  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  And  why?  He  had  ; 
forgotten  the  parting  kiss,  or  laid  his  lips  to 


hers  so  coldly,  tnat  the  touch  chilled,  instead 
of  warming  her  heart.  Oh!  how  many  times 
had  a  doubt  of  his  love  come  over  her,  filling 
her  soul  with  anguish. 

The  pleasant  library  has  another  inmate— a 
babe  sleeping  in  its  warm  cradle.  And  above 
this  angel  visitant,  the  mother  bends  and  feasts 
her  eyes  upon  its  beauty.  A  new  spring  of  joy 
has  gushed  forth  in  her  spirit — new  capacities 
for  enjoyment  have  been  created  therein. 

In  some  things,  this  eve  is  happier  than  the 
last ;  yet  over  the  brightness  of  the  scene  a 
flitting  shadow  passes — for  the  world  has  come 
with  its  tempting  bribes,  and  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Andrews  is  not  proof  against  them. 

What  we  love,  comes  to  the  lips  in  speech. 
Mr.  Andrews'  desire  to  achieve  large  success 
in  business,  often  led  him  to  speak  of  what 
oame  first  in  his  thoughts.  Many  times  he  had 
talked  with  his  wife  about  his  future,  and 
gradually  inspired  her  mind  with  something  of 
the  ambition  that  filled  his  own.  And  this 
evening,  while  the  babe  slumbered,  they 
talked  of  the  coming  year,  and  the  large  gains 
|  that  were  expected  by  the  husband.  More 
than  once  it  was  on  his  lips  to  speak  of  a 
I  better  house,  and  more  elegant  home-surround- 
ings; but  a  recollection  of  the  happy  hours 
they  had  spent  in  the  pleasant  room  they 
occupied,  caused  him  to  repress  the  words. 

EYE  THE  THIRD. 
Three  more  years  have  passed  with  their 
joys  and  sorrows. 

"We  are  on  the  last  hours  of  the  year," 
said  Mrs.  Andrews,  with  a  shade  of  sadness  in 
her  voice,  as  she  took  up  some  needlework,  and 
drew  near  the  light,  where  her  husband  sat 
with  a  newspaper  in  his  hands,  apparently 
reading.  She  had  just  returned  from  the 
chambers  above,  after  seeing  their  three  chil- 
dren safely  in  bed. 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Mr.  Andrews,  gloomily ;  "  on 
;  the  last  hours  of  the  year." 

"  It  has  not  been  as  happy  a  year  as  were  the 
previous  ones,"  said  Mrs.  Andrews.  "You 
have  had  more  trouble  in  business,  and, 
somehow,  things  have  been  going  wrong  at 
home  ail  the  time.  I  don't  know  what's  come 
over  me,  but  little  matters,  that  once  had  no 
power  to  disturb,  now  ruffle  my  feelings  sadly. 
And,  then,  there's  no  concealing  the  fact,  that 
the  children  grow  more  ungovernable  every 
day;  and  what  is  worse,  quarrel  dreadfully 
among  themselves." 

Mr.  Andrews  made  no  reply,  for  the  words  of 
his  wife  brought  up  from  the  past  images  of 
home-scenes  singularly  in  contrast  with  the 
real  things  of  the  year  just  sighing  out  the 
last  hours  of  its  existence.  No— home  had 
not  been  as  happy  as  during  the  previous 
years. 
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And  why  was  this  ?  There  had  been  trouble 
in  business,  on  the  husband's  side,  and  he 
had  not  always  thrown  the  weight  of  care  from 
his  spirit  at  day's  decline,  and  brought  a  cheer- 
ful heart  and  sunny  countenance  home  with 
him.  Yet  he  might  hare  done  this;  for  the 
trouble  was  such  as  ever  comes  with  increasing 
business,  and  should  hare  found  a  compensa- 
tion in  increasing  gains.  Had  he  wisely  left 
the  day's  cares  and  perplexities  at  his  place  of 
business  when  the  doors  were  shut  at  night, 
and  let  home-affections,  and  a  loving  interest 
in  the  treasured  ones  of  his  household,  find 
their  true  activity,  his  presence  would  have 
been  like  warm  sunshine,  dispelling  clouds  and 
shadows.  But,  he  was  setting  his  heart  upon 
the  world,  more  and  more,  every  day ;  and  as 
worldly  interests  increased,  care  and  anxiety 
increased  also,  for  this  is  one  of  the  penalties 
nearly  all  men  pay  for  prosperity.  He  had 
met  with  some  unexpected  losses,  and  more 
than  one  carefully  planned  operation  had  en- 
tirely (ailed.  This  was  the  trouble  in  business ; 
to  which  his  wife  referred — and  of  which  she  j 
had  felt  at  home  the  disturbing  influence.  On  \ 
her  part,  the  trouble  had  also  been  experienced. 
She,  too,  was  setting  her  heart  on  external 
things,  and  hoping  to  find  therein  rest  and 
peace.  The  home  in  which,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  her  married  life,  she  had  enjoyed  so  \ 
much  of  real  happiness,  grown  poor  and 
mean  in  her  eyes  under  the  stronger  light  of  j 
opening  prosperity,  must  needs  be  changed  for : 
one  larger  and  more  elegant.  Rioher  clothing,  j 
new  and  costly  furniture,  and  many  things  for 
show  succeeded,  all  absorbing  her  thoughts, 
and  all  bringing  more  or  less  disturbing  in- 
fluences. 

In  the  choice  of  a  new  house,  there  had  been 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  Mrs.  Andrews 
and  her  husband,  resulting  in  much  unhap- 
piness  on  both  sides.  He  preferred  one  part 
ef  the  city,  and  she  another ;  he  a  roomy,  but 
not  very  costly  house ;  she  one  of  rather  im- 
posing appearance,  more  ornamental  than  com- 
fortable. Her  will  was  strongest,  and  her  wishes 
prevailed.  But,  in  the  conquest,  if  it  might  so \ 
be  called,  she  lost  more  than  she  gained ;  for 
she  lost  a  portion  of  her  husband's  affection.  \ 
And  her  heart's  quick  instincts  were  not  long 
in  discovering  the  fact. 

The  new  house,  new  furniture,  and  new; 
friends  that  suddenly  sprung  up,  absorbed  a 
Urge  portion  of  Mrs.  Andrews'  time,  as  well  as : 
thoughts,  to  the  neglect  of  her  children,  and; 
lose  of  real  comfort  in  the  household.  But 
neglected  children  are  not  passive  subjects: 
nor  neglect  in  matters  of  domestic  comfort,  a 
thing  of  indifference.  They  will  exist  as  painful 
realities ;  and  this  Mrs.  Andrews  soon  proved, 
to  her  sorrow. 

This,  in  brief;  is  a  history  of  the  year,  in  the 
waning  light  of  which  the  husband  and  wife* 
aat  sighing  over  their  disappointed  hopes. 

"  Bo  you  remember  our  first  New  Year's  Eve  ?" 
said  ¥.s.  Andrews,  in  a  voice  that  some  vivid 
reeoUeetion  of  the  past  had  made  tremulous 
vttk  feeling.  This  was  aftet*  long  silence. 


For  a  few  moments,  her  husband  looked  at 
her,  before  replying.  Her  question  had  thrown 
his  thoughts  back,  and  now  the  memory  of  a 
happier  time  was  present. 

44  There  have  been  none  like  it  since,  Anna." 
The  words  were  spoken  earnestly,  but  sadly. 
"  And  yet,"  he  added,  after  a  thoughtful  silence, 
44  this  ought  not  to  be.  The  years  should  grow 
brighter  with  sunshine ;  not  darker  with  clouds. 
Something  is  wrong.  Why,  as  the  time  goes 
on,  should  the  pressure  of  care  grow  heavier, 
and  our  spirits,  that  desire  rest  and  peace,  find 
the  ocean  of  life  more  vexed  with  storms,  as 
the  ship  advances  ?  Yes,  Anna,  I  do  remember 
that  first  New  Year's  Eve.  Alas !  how  unlike 
the  present !" 

41  We  were  poorer  in  this  world's  goods,  but 
rioher  in  feelings,"  said  Mrs.  Andrews.  "  That 
dear  little  library !  There  was  a  charm  about 
it,  never  found  in  any  of  our  richer  apartments. 
The  heart's  warm  sunshine  fell  all  around  it, 
and  made  every  object  beautiful." 

"  Something  is  wrong."  Mr.  Andrews  repeat- 
ed the  words  more  earnestly.  "If,  since  that 
first  pleasant  New  Year's  Eve,  the  sky  above 
us  has  grown  colder,  the  path  rougher,  and  our 
hearts  sadder,  we  cannot  be  on  the  road  to 
happiness.  If,  with  every  advancing  step,  the 
sunshine  continues  to  fade,  we  must  be  on  the 
road  to  darkness,  and  not  light." 

" The  light  has  grown  dimmer,  and  yet  we 
have  been  looking  for  the  morning  to  break  in 
brilliant  sunshine !" 

"Our  external  condition  is  improved,"  said 
Mr.  Andrews.  44  We  have  a  better  home,  and 
my  business  has  greatly  enlarged ;  yet,  neither 
of  these  changes  have  brought  the  anticipated 
pleasure.  You  are  not  as  happy  amid  all  these 
elegant  surroundings,  and  I  am  less  satisfied 
with  large  gains  in  business,  than  I  was  when 
my  income  reached  scarcely  a  third  of  its  pre- 
sent amount.  Yes,  yes,  something  is  wrong, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  look  well  to  our  ways. 
If  these  are  the  penalties  we  pay  for  an  im- 
proved worldly  condition,  then  wealth  must  be 
a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing." 

44  If  we  set  our  hearts  upon  it,"  replied  Mrs. 
Andrews,  44  it  will  prove  a  curse.  And,  dear 
husband,  may  not  our  error  lie  just  here  ?" 

Mr.  Andrews  did  not  reply  for  some  minutes, 
during  which  time  thought  was  very  busy.  He 
then  said : 

44  It  does  lie  just  where  you  say,  Anna.  I 
am  building  too  much  on  the  mere  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  as  a  means  of  happiness,  and 
you  are  permitting  your  eyes  to  be  dazzled  by 
the  surface-glitter  of  the  world  around  you. 
We  are  placing  our  highest  good  in  mere  ex- 
ternal things,  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  what 
is  internal,  and  therefore  more  real.  What  are 
wealth  and  elegance  ?  what  are  honor  and  repu- 
tation ?  what  are  fine  houses  and  grand  villas, 
if  the  heart  be  dissatisfied  ?  If  each  returning 
New  Year's  Eve  find  us  sadder  than  before,  are 
we  not  living  in  vain  f " 

44 Dear  husband!"  said  Mrs.  Andrews,  44 let 
us  begin  the  New  Year  in  a  wiser  and  better 
life.   Come  home  to  me,  as  of  old,  leaving  the 
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world  and  its  cares  behind  you;  and  I  will 
strive,  with  an  earnest  spirit,  to  disperse  all 
clouds,  so  that  the  sunshine  may  come  in,  as 
of  old.  Let  us  find,  in  every  passing  day,  the 
treasure  it  brings  to  our  door,  and  not  lose  the 
blessings  we  have,  in  a  vain  longing  after  some 
mere  ideal  good." 

As  they  talked,  the  weight  of  sadness  was 
lifted  from  their  spirits.  Even  in  truer  thoughts 
and  better  purposes,  there  comes  a  measure  of 
peace  to  the  troubled  heart ;  how  much  more, 
if  thought  and  purpose  give  birth  to  action  1 

The  evening  closed  more  brightly  than  it  be- 
gan. Peace  fluttered  again  above  their  hearts, 
seeking  therein  a  nestling  place. 

44  We  will  not  forget  the  world  within  us,  for 
the  world  without,"  said  Mr.  Andrews,  closing 
the  pages  of  a  book,  in  which  he  read  aloud  to 


his  wife,  as  on  their  first  New  Year's  Eve,  "  the 
internal,  for  the  external ;  the  riches  of  mind 
and  heart,  for  the  wealth  that  perishes  in  the 
using.  Our  feet  have  gone  astray ;  but  we  are 
not  such  distant  wanderers  from  the  right 
path,  that  we  may  not  find  it  again  !" 

Have  you  wandered,  like  them,  reader,  from 
the  pleasant  ways  of  life  ?  Have  you  made  the 
external  of  more  importance  than  the  internal  ? 
If  so,  pause,  as  the  year  wanes,  and  resolve  to 
begin  the  next  in  a  wiser  subordination  of 
things  natural  and  worldly,  to  things  moral, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  Doing  so,  you  will 
find,  that,  while  you  have  seemed  to  see  dimly, 
in  the  far  distance,  the  beautiful  garments  of 
Peace,  the  fair  goddess  was  knocking  at  the 
door  of  your  heart,  and  vainly  seeking  an 
entrance. 


ESTHER  PHILLIPS'  BRIDAL. 

BY  VLRGDUA  P.  TOWNS  BITD. 


It  was  done,  at  last !  With  a  long  sigh  of  in- 
tense relief,  I  laid  down  my  pen,  just  as  the  last 
day  of  November  was  saying  good  bye  to  me, 
and  going  out  to  meet  the  night. 

Four  weeks  of  rest  lay  before  me.  Best — bless- 
ed rest — for  tired  brain  and  aching  body  t  For 
three  months  had  I  sat  before  the  little  round 
table  in  my  chamber,  writing  up  the  mellow 
autumn  days,  and  longing  sometimes,  with  a 
great,  weary  longing,  to  go  out  and  lie  down  in 
the  cool,  crisp  grass  of  the  meadows,  and  look 
up,  through  the  tree-branches,  into  the  deep, 
sad,  golden-blue  sky — the  sky,  only  of  autumn. 

But  my  stories  must  be  ready  for  the  January 
magazines.  "  Necessity  has  no  law."  Do  you 
think  I  would  have  toiled  out  thus,  for  fame  or 
pleasure,  the  autumn — that  mellowest,  ripest 
poem  God's  hand  ever  writes  on  the  earth  ? 

But,  as  I  said,  it  was  finished  at  last.  /,  My- 
ra  Darling,  pushed  away  the  manuscript,  while 
the  ink  was  not  yet  dry  on  the  last  lines,  and 
walked  to  the  window. 

Winter  had  set  in  early,  and  a  light  fall  of 
snow  lay  like  a  white  frosting  over  the  earth. 
The  day,  as  I  said,  was  going  down  to  meet  the 
night.  Everything  was  cold,  and  bare,  and 
gloomy  outside.  From  a  habit  of  motion  which 
my  fingers  had  acquired  from  constant  writing, 
I  involuntarily  marked  letters  on  the  window- 
pane,  and  communed  after  this  fashion  with 
my  heart :  "  Four  weeks  all  to  myself,  to  do 
just  what  I've  a  mind  to  with  them  t  I  can  be 
just  as  lasy  as  I  like  ;  I  can  lounge  around  the 
old  sitting-room,  with  Aunt  Mercy  and  Grand- 
pa to  talk  to  me  about  the  news  and  the  neigh- 
bors, to  their  hearts'  satisfaction — more  than 
mine,  I  fancy." 

"  Then  Pve  two  new  dresses  to  be  made,  and 
lots  of  reading  to  do.  There's  4  Queechy,'  and 
Mrs.  Stevens'  1  Fashion  and  Famine'  I've  been 
longing  to  get  hold  of." 

"  But,  after  all,  it  isn't  what  I  want— what  I 


need.  This  inward  life—this  living  among  my 
pens  and  books — is  killing  me.  I  need  (body 
and  soul)  four  weeks  of  new  surroundings  and 
experiences.  I  need  an  outward  life — a  life  of 
observation  and  perception — a  life  among  men 
and  things—not  among  dreams  and  ideal  beings." 

44  Myra,  child,"  and  Aunt  Mercy  came  into  the 
room,  with  that  subdued,  cautious  kind  of 
movement,  whioh  a  fear  of  disturbing  my  writ- 
ing always  gave  the  kind  soul,  "  I've  a  letter  for 
you  here.  Grandpa  just  brought  it  from  the 
office.   Finished  up  at  last  ? " 

"Yes,  Aunt  Mercy,  free  as  a  bird  in  May 
boughs  for  the  next  four  weeks.  But  the  letter, 
please."  I  recognized  the  hand  writing  with,  a 
little  shriek  of  joy. 

My  acquaintance  with  Esther  Phillips  dated 
but  six  months  back.  She  was,  like  myself,  an 
orphan;  and  the  summer  previous  she  had 
passed  several  weeks  at  the  hotel  in  Meadow 
Brook,  with  her  uncle. 

She  knew  me — thanks  to  the  magazines — and 
one  afternoon  the  city  belle  and  heiress  walked 
down  to  our  little  cottage,  and  introduced  her- 
self. We  clasped  hands,  we  looked  in  each 
other's  eyes,  and  down  into  each  other's  souls, 
and  we  were  friends, 

Esther  Phillips  was  not  beautiful,  but  she  had 
one  of  those  faces  that  grow  upon  your  love. — 
Her  features  were  too  prominent,  and  her  com- 
plexion too  dark ;  but  her  smile  was  like  a  sud- 
den outbreak  of  sunshine,  and  her  large,  clear 
gray-blue  eyes  were  beautiful  in  their  changes 
of  light  and  shade,  as  a  forest  lake  at  sunrise. 

Esther  lived  with  her  fashionable  uncle  and 
aunt,  in  one  of  the  stone  mansions  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  They  were  childless,  and  Esther  waa 
their  idol.  But  a  few  lines  of  her  letter  will 
best  delineate  her  character,  that  is,'  if  you  have 
the  soul  and  the  heart  to  read  it  at  all : 

"  I  am  weary  of  my  life,  Myra.  It  is  the  same 
sickening  routine  oC  iashienable  frivolity  and  unsat- 
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bfying  splendor  that  it  was  before  I  saw  yon,  and  700 j  was  a  retired  merchant,  and  rich.  He  was  an 
ktUL  oat  to  my  spirit  a  draught  of  new  life.  I  em  5  0id  friend  of  her  uncle's,  for  they  had  been 


stanoes  which  hem  me  in  on  all  sides.  \     "  What  a  fortune  she  will  marry !"  triumph- 

"I  am  weak,  and  my  soul  wants  the  new  strength;  antly  perorated  Esther's  aunt  and  uncle,  after 
it  win  find  in  the  rery  tones  of  your  voice,  in  the<  discussing  the  whole  matter.  And  so  their 
shining  of  your  eyes.  "  \  niece's  fortune  was  settled. 

"Come  to  me,  Myra,  some  and  talk  to  me  true  J  She  was  coming  into  her  fifteenth  year  then, 
good,  honest  words,  such  as  only  you,  of  all  woman-  \  and  thought  little  about  the  matter,  beyond  the 


kind,  ever  spoke  to  me !  Come  how,  for  I  need  you. 

**  In  a  little  while,  they  say  Mr.  Treat  and  I  are  to 
he  married,  and  I  listen,  and  groan  inwardly. 

"  The  new  gray  granite  house  which  is  to  be  our 
future  home,  is  nearly  finished.  It  is  to  liral  all  its 
magnificent  neighbors. 

"  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  come  to  me, 
Myra." 

"Aunt  Mercy,"  I  said,  laying  down  the  letter, 
"  I  must  go  over  to  the  dressmaker's  before  sup- 
per.  Next  week  I  am  going  to  New  York. 

"tether!" 
«M>rat" 

She  came,  it  seemed  to  me,  with  a  single 
bound  down  the  broad  staircase,  her  rich  curls 
flying  about  her  sweet  face,  and  her  eyes  bright- 
ening between  them  like  winter  stars. 

Then,  after  she  had  welcomed  me  with  loving 
words,  and  many  kisses  trembling  out  on  my 
forehead  from  her  quivering  lips^  she  carried 
me  up  the  broad  staircase  to  her  fiwn.  room. 

What  a  contrast  it  was  to  my  own !  The  soft 
velvety  carpet,  overstrewn  with  Gensano  roses, 
and  lilies  with  fresh,  creamy  lips  breaking  out 
of  the  dark  green  leaves ;  the  crimson  hangings ; 
the  dainty  French,  bedstead,  and  the  soft,  per- 
fumed air,  made  me  think  for  a  moment  it  was 
all  a  vision,  and  I  had  wandered  into  the  coun- 
try of  my  dreams  again. 

But  Esther  seated  me  in  the  massive  arm- 
chair by  the  grate,  and  removed,  with  her  own 
hands,  my  hat  and  shawl,  murmuring  ail  the 
while  words  of  love  and  welcome,  that  made  me 
feel  at  home  in  a  little  time. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  darling  t  Aunt 
Minerva  has  gone  out  of  town,  to  see  about 
some  old  land  deeds  of  her  father's,  which  have 
made  a  world  of  dispute  in  the  family.  She 
will  be  gone  a  whole  week." 

The  radiant  face  with  which  this  last  remark 
was  added,  was  not  a  very  flattering  testimonial  i 
to  that  lady  of  her  niece's  regard.  < 

M  But  your  last  letter  was  so  mournfal,  so  de- 
spairing. It  was  that  brought  me  to  you  so 
quick." 

The  eyes,  lighted  up  by  the  heart  beneath,  as 
a  deep  river  lying  in  shadows  is  sometimes  filled 
with  sunset,  grew  sad  again. 

"  I  voi  despairing  when  I  wrote  it,  for  they 
told  me  next  month  I  mutt  marry  him." 

"  So  soon  f   Poor  Esther  I" 

If  I  said  it  then,  winding  my  arms  about  her, 
with  the  tears  filling  my  eyes,  how  did  I  say  it 
a  little  later  when  I  learned  all ! 

William  Treat,  (Esther's  affianced  husbsndj 


rides,  and:  the  beautiful  presents  Mr.  Treat  gave 
her.  She  liked  him  as  well  as  she  did  her 
uncle.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  her  very  much 
like  another.  Her  heart  had  not  yet  spoken. 
But  it  did  Jive  yean  later! 

Esther  met  Rufus  Lee,  a  few  weeks  after  her 
return  from  Meadow  Brook.  He  was  the  nephew 
of  her  old  nurse,  and  it  was  in  the  little  back 
parlor  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  gable-roofed  home,  that 
the  young  minister  and  the  plighted  heiress 
first  looked  upon  each  other. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  ill.  Esther  visited  her  fre- 
quently. Always  she  met  there  Rufus  Lee.  I 
need  not  write  the  rest ;  you  have  divined  it. 

One  night  fit  was  in  the  late  autumn,  and 
the  day  had  gone  out  without  her  heeding  it  J 
Esther  sat  chatting  with  the  young  minister 
and  his  invalid  aunt,  in  the  little  gable-roofed 
home. 

"  What  will  aunt  say  to  me ;  and  it's  quite 
dark  out  doors  f "  she  cried,  springing  up  in  her 
haste,  and  hurrying  out  of  the  house,  almost 
without  an  adieu. 

There  were  footsteps  by  her  side  before  she 
had  gone  many  rods,  and  a  voice,  whose  deep 
manly  tones  had  grown  to  be  her  heart's  sweet- 
est music,  was  asking  "  You  will  not  refuse  to 
let  me  accompany  you  home  this  evening,  Miss 
Phillips?" 

In  that  walk  from  the  brown  house,  he  told 
her  the  sweetest  words  woman's  ear  ever  listens 
to ;  the  sweetest  story  the  Angel  of  Memory 
*ever  writes  and  lays  away  in  the  "  hidden  closet" 
of  a  woman's  soul. 

But  Esther  heard  it  with  a  pang,  and  answer- 
ed with  a  shudder,  "  J  am  plighted  to  another." 

They  did  not  speak  afterward.   Only  when 
she  reached  the  steps  of  her  home,  he  bent 
down  and  looked  in  her  face.   She  did  not  know1 
what  he  read  there,  but  his  own  was  white  as 
one  is  when  the  coffin  lid  is  screwed  over  it. 
M  Is  there  no  hope  ? "  he  said. 
And  Esther  thought  of  her  proud  uncle  and 
aunt ;  of  the  princely  home  whose  granite  front 
was  rising  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  she  said  one 
word,  but  it  was  the  death  sentence  of  two 
hearts.  ifone." 
They  had  never  met  since !  * 
She  told  me  all  this,  with  her  head  lying  in 
my  lap,  and  my  hand  pityingly  stroking  the 
world  of  rich  brown  curls  that  fell  over  it. 

Then  we  sat  very  quiet.  My  heart  was  aching 
for  her. 

"  Have  you  never  told  your  aunt  this,  Es- 
ther ?» 

"Goodness!  Myra  I  Ton  would  not  ask  if 
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yon  knew  her.  She  and  Uncle  Aaron  would 
never  forgive  me  for  falling  in  love  with  a  poor 
minister,  and  would  only  hasten  my  union  with 
Mr.  Treat." 

"  Tell  Aim  the  whole,  then ;  that  you  cannot 
love  him  as  a  wife  should.  Appeal  to  his  gene- 
rosity— anything,  rather  than  perjure  yourself 
with  that  ALTAB-uR,  the  greatest  woman  can 
take  on  her  own  soul." 

She  shook  her  head,  sadly.  "  It  would  do  no 
good,  Myra ;  he  would  not  resign  his  claims." 

"  And  so  you  expect  to  marry  him — to  give 
your  young  life  to  one  that  measures  three; 
times  your  own — to  stain  your  soul  with  a  false 
oath,  and  sell  your  heart,  your  mind,  yourtelf, 
for  money  ?" 

"  What  can  I  do,  Myra  f  My  fate  hems  me 
in  on  all  sides.  There  is  none  to  counsel  me. 
Tou  are  the  only  friend  whose  heart  I  can  trust, 
and  so  I  sent  for  you." 

Perhaps,  now,  you  are  thinking  my  heroine 
was  very  weak — that  by  her  own  moral  courage 
and  strong  will  she  should  hare  met  calmly  and 
bravely  all  these  circumstances,  and  conquered j 
them? 

I  do  not  deny  it.  But  look  at  her  whole  life : 
—at  her  early  training— at  the  warping,  pre- 
venting influences  that  had  ever  surrounded  her. 
Was  not  wealth,  social  aggrandisement,  the 
ultima  thule  of  her  relatives'  ambition?  Had 
not  their  whole  aim  been,  as  is  that  of  many 
another  parent,  to  destroy  all  that  is  deepest, 
and  freshest,  and  best  in  her  ? 

And  remembering  all  this,  I  looked  at  Esther, 
as  she  knelt  there,  with  her  bright  head  in  my 
lap,  and  pitied  her,  though  the  single  diamond 
that  flashed  that  winter  sunbeam  over  her 
small,  white  fingers,  would  have  bought  all  I 
possessed  on  God's  green  earth. 

"  I  will  try  and  help  you,  Esther,  I  said,  in  my 
pity,  though  my  heart  was  not  very  hopeful  for 
her. 

Two  days  had  passed.  Esther  had  one  of , 
"  those  faces  that  have  a  story  to  tell."  I  was ; 
thinking  of  this,  as  she  leaned  over  her  draw-  j 
ing  that  morning ;  and  had  you  seen  the  new  j 
expression  that  had  come  over  the  full,  sweet 
mouth,  and  the  calmer  intensity  of  the  deep 
clear  eyes,  you  would,  if  you  are  a  physiog- 
nomist, have  felt  at  once  she  had  taken  some  i 
new  resolution  to  her  soul ;  —  taken  it  calmly, 
determinately. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  a  domes- 
tic entered. 

"  Mr.  Treat  sends  his  compliments,  and  this 
for  Miss  Phillips,"  she  said. 

There  was  no  joy  in  Esther's  faoe,  as  she  un- 
rolled the  white  papers  from  the  package,  and 
revealed  the  elegant  jewel-oase.  The  spring 
flew  back,  and  there  sleeping  on  their  bed  of 
snowy  velvet,  like  stars,  from  which  rolls  back : 
a  fold  of  white  March  cloud,  lay  a  set  of ; 
diamonds — fitting  gift  for  a  millionaire  to  his 
betrothed. 

Our  eyes  met.  "It  is  your  last  chanoe, 
Father.  When  Mr.  Treat  comes  to-night,  go; 
down  stairs  with  these  in  your  hand,  and  a 


strong  purpose  in  your  heart,  and  tell  him  all. 
Will  you  do  this,  darling  ?"  And,  leaning  over 
her  chair,  I  drew  back  her  head,  and  looked 
down  through  her  gray-blue  eyes  into  her 
soul. 

"I  will  do  it,  Myra,"  And  she  closed  the 
jewel-case  quietly. 

It  was  late  evening.  I  sat  alone  in  Esther's 
ohamber,  where  she  had  left  me  two  hours 
before,  in  the  shadow  of  the  window-curtain, 
looking  out  on  the  stars.  Large  and  bright  as 
they  always  are  on  a  clear  winter  night,  they 
leaned  down  to  me,  for  I  had  gone  to  them  to 
find  quiet,  for  my  heart  was  troubled. 

It  calmed  me  to  look  on  those  stars ;  to  have 
them  speak  their  deep,  solemn,  glorious  mes- 
sages to  me — for  they  have  a  language — and, 
though  the  lips  cannot  interpret,  the  soul  hears 
it.  So  I  sat  by  the  window,  often  praying  for, 
always  pitying  Esther. 

At  last  she  burst  into  the  chamber. 

"Myra,  are  you  here?"  for  the  room  was 
dark,  and  I  had  not  lighted  the  gas. 

"  Yes,  by  the  window,  where  you  left  me." 

She  came  up  to  me.  " I  have  told  him  all, 
and  it  has  done  no  good.  Oh,  Myra,  I  wish, 
when  my  mother  laid  down  to  die,  seventeen 
years  ago,  she  had  wound  her  arms  around  me, 
:  and  taken  me  with  her  t" 

The  full  moon  was  toppling  over  the  tall 
roofs  of  the  houses  opposite,  and  by  it  I  saw 
the  white,  working  face  of  Esther  Phillips.  I 
cannot  recall  what  I  said,  or  did,  just  then.  I 
know  that  I  talked  very  earnestly  for  awhile, 
and  afterward  that  she  lay  quiet  and  exhausted, 
with  her  head  on  my  lap. 

I  did  not  learn,  until  several  days  subse- 
quent, all  that  had  occurred  that  night  between 
I  Esther  and  her  betrothed,  but  I  knew  enough. 
She  had,  in  accordance  with  my  advice,  secured 
the  gentleman's  promise  of  secrecy,  and  then, 
returning  to  him  his  gift  of  the  morning,  Esther 
had  honestly,  truthfully,  told  him  all  that  waa 
in  her  heart. 

"I  cannot  be  to  you  a  true  and  a  loving 
wife,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  not  responsible  in  that 
I  have  promised  to  be  this,  for  I  was  but  a 
child  when  you  sought  me,  morally  and  men- 
tally subjugated  by  others.  You  have  been 
very  kind,  very  generous  to  me ;  but  I  should 
only  sell  myself,  were  I  to  marry  you.  Let  us 
be  always  the  truest  of  friends,  and  forgive  me 
that  I  cannot  love  you." 

"I  may  forgive  you,  Esther,  but  I  cannot 
resign  you.  It  is  too  late  now,  for  the  world 
knows  our  engagement.  You  mutt  be  my 
wife,"  answered  the  millionaire. 

And  then,  in  her  despair,  Esther  told  him  of 
her  love  for  another. 

He  was  angry,  almost  fiercely  so ;  but,  ("and 
I  think  despite  his  want  of  all  manliness  and 
soul  nobility,  the  man  must  have  loved  her,J 
he  would  not  relinquish  her. 

Harsh  words  were  spoken  between  him  and 
his  young  betrothed ;  and  at  last,  Esther  rose 
up,  and  stood  proudly,  defiantly  before  him. 
"You  may  compel  me  to  marry  you,  but 
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remember,  if  I  do,  God  alone  can  keep  me  from 
lating  you !"  And  she  left  him. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  that  can  be  done,  is 
there,  Myra  ?"  She  moaned  over  the  words,  as 
she  lay  there. 

•'I  hope  so,  Esther.  God  always  opens  a 
gate,  when  the  way  seems  hedged  up  all 
around  us.  Bat  this  terrible  scene  has  com- 
pletely exhausted  you,  darling.  It  is  best  you 
fchould  retire  now;  and,  in  the  morning,  we 
will  see  what  we  can  do." 

Esther  had  one  of  those  sensitive,  nervous 
organizations,  which  are  the  frequent  accompa- 
niment of  deep,  intense  natures  like  her  own. 
The  excitement  and  suffering  of  the  evening 
had  completely  prostrated  her,  and  she  fol- 
lowed my  suggestions  like  a  very  little  child. 

That  night,  while  I  lay  on  my  sleepless  pil- 
low, (for  my  anxiety  for  Esther  chased  away  all 
repose,^  a  scheme  for  her  deliverance  flashed 
across  my  bewildered  brain. 

It  was  a  bold  one,  very  bold,  for  such  a 
timid,  minosa  nature  as  mine,  to  plan  and 
achieve.  But  it  was  Esther's  only  salvation. 
Long,  very  long,  I  revolved  the  plan  in  my  own 
mind ;  and  I  know  that  far  ott,  the  gray  feet 
of  the  new  day  were  coursing  over  the  hills  of 
Meadow  Brook,  when  I  sunk  to  sleep. 

There  it  stood — Nurse  Wilson's  house!  I 
knew  it  at  once,  as  I  %ast  my  eyes  eagerly  up 
the  long  street,  and  saw  its  yellow-brown  front 
and  gable  root 

My  heart  was  very  strong,  and  I  stepped 
boldly  up,  and  lifted  the  great  brass  knocker. 

An  old  woman,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  mild, 
winning  face,  came  to  the  door.  I  recognized 
her  at  once,  from  Esther's  description ;  and  as 
I  had  left  that  young  lady  surreptitiously,  I 
inquired  abruptly :  "  Can  you  tell  me,  my  dear 
nadam,  where  I  can  see  your  nephew,  the  Rev. 
ftnfus  LeeT' 

M  He  is  here  now ;  he  came  round  not  more 
than  five  minutes  ago.  Will  you  walk  in?" 
looking  at  me,  with  some  curiosity. 

M I  will  thank  you,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
see  him  alone,  a  few  moments !"  And  I  entered 
the  house. 

He  came  into  the  little  parlor,  where  the 
moments  I  had  awaited  him  seemed  like  so 
many  hours.  His  face  was  thin  and  pale,  with 
dark,  half  melancholy  eyes,  that  seemed  not 
so  much  to  look  at  my  face,  as  at  the  heart 
beyond  it — a  mouth  grave  and  self-reliant,  but 
whose  smile  I  felt,  intuitively,  must  be  a  very 
sweet  one. 

"Mr.  Lee,  I  believe?  I  am  Miss  Phillips' 
friend,  Myra  Darling,"  was  my  informal  pre- 
sentation. 

He  answered,  with  newly-lighted  eyes,  as  he 
grasped  my  hand, "  I  have  heard  her  speak  of 
you  often !" 

We  sat  down  together,  and,  for  the  next  half 
hour,  I  talked  very  earnestly — sometimes  with 
tears  in  my  eyes.  I  cannot  remember  what  I 
said;  I  never  oan,  when  my  subject — not  my 
ideas  ■engrosses  me. 

I  remember  that  pair  of  dark,  bright  eyes, 
looking  all  the  time  into  mine — a  few  quivers 


crossing  the  proud  mouth;  and,  at  last,  the 
one  question,  eager,  yet  husky  with  emotion : 
44  You  are  certain,  very  certain,  that  I  possess 
Esther's  heart  ?" 

44  Certain  I  because  she  has  solemnly  assured 
me  of  it  I  Of  course  she  does  not  dream  of 
my  coming  here.  But  her  aunt  will  return 
next  week ;  and,  what  is  done,  must  be  done 
quickly." 

I  have  since  asked  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  whether 
himself  or  I  first  suggested  the  idea  of  his 
marrying  Esther,  without  the  knowledge  of 
her  relatives;  but  he  could  not  answer  me.  Of 
one  thing,  I  am  confident,  however ;  he  told  me 
he  had  been  recently  appointed  pastor  of  a 
pleasant  country  parish,  seme  two  hundred 
miles  from  New  York,  and  he  had  anticipated 
leaving  the  city  the  next  day,  to  enter  upon  his 
new  parochial  duties. 

Did  his  religion  and  his  position  demand 
that  he  should  leave  the  woman  of  his  love,  to 
a  life  that  would  to  her  be  worse  than  death  ? 

It  was  a  question  the  young  minister's  con- 
science asked,  and,  I  believe,  answered. 

44  To-morrow  night,  at  seven  o'olock,  Mr.  Lee !" 

"  To-morrow  night,  at  seven  o'clock,  my  good 
angel  t"  He  clasped  and  kissed  the  hands  I 
gave  him ;  and  so  we  parted. 

I  returned  to  Esther's.  It  was  her  aunt's 
reception  morning;  and,  though  Mrs.  Phillips 
was  absent,  the  parlors  were  crowded  with 
visiters  to  her  niece.  She  had  not  discovered 
my  absence.  Poor  Esther!  I  looked  at  her 
smiling  face,  and  thought  of  the  aching  heart 
which  it  masked ! 

I  did  not  tell  her  of  my  visit  and  its  results, 
until  evening,  for  I  had  no  opportunity,  and  it 
was  as  well.  No  wonder  there  was  no  sleep  for 
either  of  us  that  night. 

I  look  back  now,  and  wonder  at  my  calm- 
ness through  all  the  next  day.  I  went  about 
quietly,  packing  my  own  trunk  and  Esther's, 
and  making  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
omr  departure.  A  severe  headache,  induced  by 
the  excitement,  kept  her  perfectly  quiescent ; 
and  I  would  not  permit  her  to  leave  her  bed 
until  noon,  knowing  she  would  require  all  her 
physical  and  mental  strength  for  the  evening. 

Everything  favored  us.  Her  uncle  came  to 
an  early  tea,  and  informed  us  some  business 
engagements  would  keep  him  from  home  till  a 
late  hour. 

It  was  seven  at  last.  The  deep  voioes  of  the 
city  docks  were  telling  it  to  each  other,  when 
Esther  and  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  Nurse  Wil- 
son's yellow-brown  house. 

Ten  minutes  before,  the  heiress  of  one  of  the 
richest  merchants  on  Wall  street,  the  betrothed 
of  a  millionaire,  had  turned  her  last,  tearful 
glance,  on  the  stately  home  from  which  she 
was  shutting  herself  out  forever ! 

"Esther!" 

"Rufusl" 

It  was  all  that  was  spoken,  as  the  minister 
met  us  at  the  front  door,  and  led  us  into  the 
little  parlor.  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  clergyman 
were  there.   We  left  the  young  couple  alone, 
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perhaps  for  a  half  hour ;  and,  when  we  returned, 
all  traces  of  agitation  had  vanished  from  Esther's 
face,  and  she  said,  with  her  old,  beaming  smile, 
"I  am  quite  ready  now !" 

And  so,  in  the  small  front  parlor,  with  no 
witnesses  but  Mrs.  Wilson  and  myself,  were 
Rufus  Lee  and  Esther  Phillips  married  I 

What  a  contrast  that  marriage  was  to  the 
one  they  had  destined  for  the  bride  1  I  thought 
of  the  gorgeous  parlors,  with  their  floods  of 
silver  lamp-shine,  with  the  rich  fragrance  of 
rare  exotics  surging  through  them — the  flashing 
of  many  jewels,  the  envying  gaze  of  a  thousand 
guests ;  and  yet,  thinking  on  all  these  things, 
I  said  to  myself:  " But  this  wedding  is  the 
richer  one — for  lots  is  here — and  what  are 
diamonds,  and  palaces,  and  admiring  orowds 
without  it  V9 


Esther's  marriage  quite  electrified  the  people 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  well  nigh  maddened  her 
relatives  and  Mr.  Treat.  They  have  never  met 
since. 

But  I  left,  her  very  happy  in  her  little, 
shadowy,  cosy  parsonage-house ;  and  that  fair, 
sweet  face  of  the  young  bride  seems  beaming 
up  to  me  now,  as  it  did  on  the  day  that  we 
parted,  and  she  said  to  me,  "  If  it  had  not 
been  for  our  good  angel,  where  would  Rufus 
and  I  be  now  ?" 

And  so  I,  Myra  Darling,  have  come  back  to 
my  cottage-home,  to  the  little  chamber,  and 
my  old  place  at  the  round  table.  The  hills  and 
the  meadows  wear  the  deep  frosting  of  Janu- 
ary—but there  is  no  winter  in  my  heart — for  I 
have  lived,  not  written,  a  great  truth  in  my 
absence  I 


INCIDENTS  AND  ANECDOTES. 


A  Wobtht  Example. — A  worthy  old  colored 
woman,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  one  day* 
walking  along  the  street,  on  some  errand  to  a 
neighboring  store,  with  her  tobaooo-pipe  in  her 
mouth,  quietly  smoking.  A  jovial  sailor, 
rendered  a  little  mischievous  by  liquor,  came 
sawing  down  the  street,  and  when  opposite  our : 
good  Phillis,  saucily  crowded  her  aside,  and 
with  a  pass  of  his  hand,  knocked  her  pipe  out 
of  her  mouth.  He  then  halted  to  hear  her 
fret  at  his  trick,  and  enjoy  a  laugh  at  her  ex- 
pense. But  what  was  his  astonishment,  when 
she  meekly  picked  up  the  pieces  of  her  broken 
pipe,  without  the  least  resentment  in  her  man- 
ner, and  giving  him  a  dignified  look  of  sorrow, 
kindness,  and  pity,  said,  "-God  forgive  you,  my 
son,  as  I  do  I"  It  touched  a  tender  chord  in  the 
heart  of  the  rude  tar ;  he  felt  ashamed,  con- 
demned, and  repentant.  The  tear  started  tn 
his  eye ;  he  must  make  reparation.  He  heartily 
confessed  his  error,  and  thrusting  both  hands 
into  his  two  full  pockets  of  "  ohange,"  forced 
the  contents  upon  her,  exclaiming,  "  God  bless 
you,  kind  mother,  I'll  never  do  so  again." 

Ahbcdotb  op  Rev.  Johx  Wesley. — When  Mr. 
Wesley  visited  America,  he  sailed  in  the  same 
vessel  with  General  Oglethrope,  the  Governor 
of  Georgia.  Hearing  an  unusual  noise  in  the 
General's  cabin,  he  went  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  it.  "  Mr.  Wesley,"  the  old  soldier  fumed 
out,  "You  must  excuse  me.  I  have  met  with 
a  provocation  too  great  for  a  man  to  bear.  You 
know  the  only  wine  I  drink,  is  Cyprus  wine,  as 
it  agrees  with  me  better  than  any  other.  I 
therefore  provided  myself  with  several  dozens, 
and  this  villain  Grimaldi  (his  foreign  servant, 
who  stood  by  almost  dead  with  fear  J  has  drank, 
up  the  whole  of  it  But  I  will  be  revenged.  I 
ordered  him  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  to  be 
carried  to  the  man-of-war  which  sails  with  us 
The  rascal  should  have  taken  care  how  he  used 
me,  for  I  never  forgive."  "Then  I  hope,  sir,"  : 
said  Mr.  Wesley,  "you  never  sin."  The  ; 
general  was  confounded.  Putting  his  hand  in- 
to his  pocket,  he  took  out  his  bunch  of  keys, 


;  which  he  threw  at  Grimaldi,  saying,  "There, 
sir,  behave  better  for  the  future."  A  word 
:  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  it  is  I 

Little  Pitchers  with  Great  Ears. — "Mother," 
:  said  little  Agnes,  "what  made  you  marry  father  f 
You.  told  Aunt  Charlotte  you  had  all  the 
( money." 

"  Hush,  child  t  what  are  you  talking  about  f 
1 1  did  not  say  so." 

"  Why,  yes,  mother— you  said  he  was  poor, 
;  and  had  you  thought  of  being  burdened  with 
so  many  Country  cousins,'  as  you  call  them, 
;you  never  would  have  had  him.  Don't  you 
:  like  Aunt  Phoebe,  and  Aunt  Polly,  and  Aunt 
Judy?   I'm  sure  I  do." 

"Why,  Agnes,  you  are  crazy,  I  believe! 
When  did  you  ever  hear  your  mother  talk  so  f 
Tell  me  instantly." 

"Yesterday,  ma,  when  I  sat  in  the  back 
parlor,  and  you  and  aunt  were  in  the  front  one. 
I'm  sure  you  said  so,  dear  mother,  and  I  pity 
you  very  much — for  you  told  aunt  there  was  a 
time,  before  I  was  born,  when  father  drank  too- 
much — and  then,  you  know,  you  spoke  of  the 
'pledge,'  and  said  how  glad  you  were  that  the 
temperance  reform  saved  him." 

"  My  dear,  I  was  talking  of  somebody  else,  I 
think.  We  were  speaking  of  uncle  and  his 
family." 

"  But  they  have  no  Agnes,  mother,  and  you 
know  you  told  about  father's  failure  in  business 
— uncle  never  failed.  And  you  said,  too,  when 
you  moved  in  this  house,  your  money  paid  for 
everything,  but  the  world  did  not  know  it, 
and  " 

"  You've  told  quite  enough,  my  child.  What 
do  you  stay  listening  in  my  baok  parlor  for, 
when  I  send  you  up  stairs  to  study!  It  has 
come  to  a  pitiful  pass,  if  your  aunt  and  I  m  ust 
have  all  our  privacy  retailed  in  this  way.  I 
suppose  you  have  already  told  your  father  all 
you  heard  ?" 

"  No  mother,  I  haven't,  because  I  thought  it 
would  hurt  his  feelings.  I  Ipve  my  father,  and  I 
never  tell  him  anything  to  make  him  unhappy." 
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THB  DEAD. 


Agnes  sat  looking  in  the  fire,  and  asked, 
u  Mother,  if  people  really  love  others,  do  they 
ever  talk  against  them?  Didn't  yon  tell  me 
never  to  speak  of  any  home  difficulty ;  and  if 
Edward  and  I  say  wrong  words,  you  tell  me 
never  to  repeat  them,  and  I  never  do." 


"  Agnes,"  said  the  rebuked  mother,  "  listeners 
are  despicable  characters.  Don't  you  let  me 
know  of  your  doing  the  like  again.  You  don't 
hear  right,  and  you  make  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief in  this  way." 


THE  DEAD. 


Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave ;  but  we  will  not  deplore 
thee, 

Though  sorrows  and  darkness  encompass  the 
tomb; 

The  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portals  before 
thee, 

And  the  lamp  of  his  love  is  thy  guide  through  the 
gloom. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave;  we  no  longer  behold 
thee, 

SCor  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world' by  thy 
ride: 

£■*  the  .wide  arms  of  mercy  are  spread  to  enfold \ 
may  hope,  since  the  Saviour  hath! 


Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave;  and,  its  mansion  for- 
saking, 

Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  doubt  lingered 
long; 

But  the  sunshine  of  heaven  beamed  bright  on  thy 
-  waking, 

And  the  sound  thou  didst  hear  was  the  seraphim's 
song. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave ;  bat  we  will  not  deplore 
thee; 

Since  God  was  thy  Ransom,  thy  Guardian,  thy 
Guide  ; 

He  gave  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he  will  restore 
thee ; 

And  death  has  no  sting,  since  the  Saviour  hath 
died. 
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A  PAGE  OF  VARIETIES. 


Clever  Fellows. — People  who  spend  fifteen 
dollars  every  time  they  earn  ten. 

Why  should  the  tailors  be  formed  into ,  a. 
regiment  of  heavy  dragoons  ?  Ans.  Because 
they  are  splendid  fellows  for  charging. 

If  tou  have  a  friend  who  loves  yon — who  has  I 
studied  your  interest  and  happiness—defended 
you  when  persecuted  and  troubled,  be  sure  to 
sustain  him  in  his  adversity. 

Never  fobsakb  a  friend.  When  enemies 
gather  thick  and  fast  around  him — when  sick- 
ness falls  heavy  on  his  heart — when  the  world « 
is  dark  and  cheerless,  this  is  the  time  to  try 
true  friendship. 

We  abb  not  sent  into  this  world  to  do  any-; 
thing  into  which  we  cannot  put  our  hearts. 
We  have  certain  work  to  do  for  our  bread,  and 
that  must  be  done  strenuously ;  other  work  to 
do  for  our  delight,  and  that  is  to  be  done 
heartily. 

The  approbation  of  our  families,  who  are 
with  us  in  our  secret  hours,  hear  our  private 
converse,  know  the  habits  of  our  lives,  and 
the  bent  of  our  dispositions,  is,  or  should  be, 
to  us,  far  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  than 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  or  the  worship  of 
the  world. 

"Alighted  lamp,"  writes  M'Cheyne,  "is  a 
very  small  thing,  and  it  burns  calmly,  and 
without  noise,  yet  it  giveth  light  to  all  who ; 
are  within  the  house."  And  so  there  is  a 
quiet  influence,  which,  like  a  flame  of  a 
scented  lamp,  Alls  many  a  home  with  light  and 
fragrance. 

Each  sep abate  Christian  home  has  been 
likened  to  a  oentral  sun,  around  which  revolves 
a  happy  and  united  band  of  warm,  loving 
hearts,  acting,  thinking,  rejoicing,  and  sorrow- 
ing together.  Which  member  of  the  family 
group  can  say,  I  have  no  influence  ?  What 
sorrow,  or  what  happiness  lies  in  the  power  of 
each! 

Whbk  the  political  editor  says  that  the 
remarks  of  some  adversary  "  are  amusing,"  be 
sure  that  he  feels  about  as  much  " amused"  as 
a  boy  stung  with  nettles.  If  falsehood,  calum- 
nies, vituperative  language  and  double-dealing 
"  amuse,"  we  know  of  some  political  hacks  who 
must  be  the  merriest  people  alive. 

A  tourist  who  was  lately  at  the  Alps,  writes : 
—-"I  was  lost  in •  rapture  and  amazement*  and 
was  in  all  the  enjoyment  which  such  a  scene 
inspires,  when  I  was  disturbed  in  my  reverie  j 
by  the  heavy  breathing  of  a  man,  better  des- 
cribed as  puffing  and  blowing.  I  turned  round, 
and  beheld  the  very  type  and  figure  of  a  rail- 
way contractor.  He  looked  at  me,  and,  putting 
his  huge  paw  upon  my  shoulder,  asked,  in 
tuck  a  voice, '  Hit  them  the  Halpt  V  " 


A  Loveless  Home. — There  is  no  loneliness, 
says  Mrs.  Ellis,  there  can  be  none  in  all  the 
waste  or  peopled  deserts  of  the  world,  bearing 
the  slightest  comparison  with  that  of  an  un- 
loved wife  1  She  stands  amidst  her  family  like 
a  living  statue  amongst  the  marble  memorials 
of  the  dead — instinct  with  life,  yet  paralyzed 
with  death — the  burning  tide  of  natural  feeling 
circling  round  her  heart — the  thousand  chan- 
nels frozen,  through  which  the  feelings  ought 
to  flow. 

Show  Your  True  Heart.— Wife— "  Why 
don't  you  call  oftener?  you  might.  Now,  do 
call,  and  be  sociable."  [Gate  oloses.]  "  There, 
I'm  glad  she's  gone."  Husband — "  If  you  are 
glad  she's  gone,  why  did  you  press  Jier  to  oome 
again  so  urgently?"  Wife— " Because  we've 
got  to  keep  up  appearances,  you  know."  Hus- 
band— "  Well,  I  don't  believe  in  false  colors. 
Show  your  true  heart,  say  I,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  few  true  friends,  whom  we  shall  always  be 
glad  to  see  indeed." 

A  little  bad  luck  is  beneficial  now  and  then. 
\  If  Patrick  Henry  had  not  failed  in  the  grocery 
business,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he  would 
ever  have  been  heard  of  as  an  orator.  He 
might  have  become  celebrated,  but  it  would  not 
have  been  from  his  eloquence,  but  the  great 
wealth  he  acquired  by  a  speculation  in  bar 
soap  and  axe  handles.  Roger  Sherman  became 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  could  not  make  a 
living  at  shoe-making.  He  cut  bristles  and 
staked  his  "  all "  on  the  "  rights  of  man."  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  same  individual  who 
found  it  bootless  to  make  shoes,  in  a  few  years 
became  a  living  power  in  our  revolution. 

Gonro  to  Law. — Upward  of  eighty  years  ago 
there  was  in  the  town  of  Hatherleight,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  an  inn,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Clients'  Arms.  There  was  a  swinging 
sign-board,  on  one  side  of  which  was  painted  a 
man  stripped  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  exclaim- 
ing: "I've  been  to  law  and  have  won."  And 
on  the  other  side  of  this  sign-board  was  painted 
a  man  stark  naked,  crying  out :  "t)h  t  what 
shall  I  do?  I  have  been  to  law,  and  have 
lost." 

The  origin  was  this.  Two  men  had  a  dispute 
'about  a  little  spot  of  land,  respecting  which 
they  oould  not  agree;  recourse  was  had  to 
legal  proceedings,  which  ended  in  the  verdict 
of  a  jury.  The  man  against  whom  the  verdict 
was  given,  oould  not  pav  the  costs,  and  the 
winner  had  to  pay  all  his  own.  In  fact,  the 
loser  was  stripped  of  all  his  property;  the 
victor  was  obliged  to  sell  his  little  estate  ;  then 
took  an  inq,  and  set  up  the  above-mentioned 
sign  as  a  warning  to  others  Some  of  tha 
\  descendants,  are  now  living. 
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The  Maoic  Wahd. — The  principal  performer 
attires  himself  in  a  robe,  paper  cap,  spectacles,  \ 
and  other  appointments  necessary  to  the  com- ' 
plete  outfit  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  or; 
any  point  of  the  compass  he  may  choose  to  fix 
on.  He  is  armed  with  a  magic  wand,  by  means 
of  which  he  is  supposed  to  exercise  his  mys- ; 
terious  calling,  and  with  which  he  makes  a 
circle  on  the  ground — muttering,  at  the  same 
time,  the  unearthly  words  of  some  potent 
spell.  After  communing  profoundly  for  some 
minutes  with  some  imaginary  familiar,  he 
appears  decided,  and  touches  one  of  his  con- 
federates with  his  wand,  ordering  him  to  go  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  there  blindfold 
his  eyes.  This  order  executed,  and  the  audience 
satisfied  that  the  confederate  is  really  blind- 
folded, the  wizard  orders  him  to  summon  up 
all  his  skill,  and  guess  the  person  on  whom  the 
wand  shall  rest.  He  (the  wizard)  then  pro- 
ceeds to  touch  several  persons  lightly  with  the 
wand,  saying,  at  each,  M  the  wand  moves ;"  and 
at  length  letting  it  rest  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
person  who  hat  last  spoken,  (the  key  to  the 
trick,)  exclaims,  "  the  wand  rests  I"  The  con- 
federate will  at  once  name  the  person  touched, 
who  (T>eing  a  confederate  also,)  has  purposely 
tpoken  last.  The  latter  then  takes  the  place  of 
the  first  accomplice,  and  the  wizard  touches 
the  players  with  his  wand  as  before ;  his  ac- 
complices, without  any  apparent  design,  excit- 
ing the  uninitiated  to  talk.  Silence  is  then 
called  for,  and  the  wizard  immediately  touches 
the  last  speaker,  (this  time  one  not  in  the 
secret,)  who  is  immediately  named  by  the 
blindfolded  confederate,  with  whom  he  changes 
places.  He  then  has  to  guess  the  player  touched, ; 
(having  no  knowledge  of  the  trick  to  guide: 
him,)  and  for  each  mistake  pays  a  forfeit.; 
Chance  may  enable  him  to  hit  upon  the  right 
one,  and  he  is  succeeded  by  a  seer  equally; 
unskilled,  who,  in  his  turn,  will  be  found  to! 
contribute  largely  to  the  publio  treasury.  The 
wizard  himself  may  resign  his  post  to  a  con- 
federate, and  take  the  place  of  the  seer,  when ; 
he  will  -startle  the  company  by  the  correctness: 


of  his  powers  of  divination.  The  interest  and 
mystification  of  the  trick,  if  properly  managed, 
may  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time.  Mean- 
while, numbers,  fancying  they  have  discovered 
the  secret,  and  wishing  to  put  their*  theories 
on  the  subject  into  practice,  will  produce  more 
forfeits  than  can  well  be  disposed  of.  At  the 
end  of  the  game,  when  the  trick  has  been  ex- 
posed, the  indignant  publio  may  turn  the  tables 
on  the  diabolical  professors,  and  insist  upon 
their  being  burnt  for  witchcraft.  To  appease 
this  tumult,  and  escape  the  terrible  punish- 
ment with  which  they  are  threatened,  the 
witches  or  sorcerers  will  be  only  too  happy  to 
perform  any  act  of  penance  that  may  be  im- 
posed upon  them. 


FRANKLIN  AS  A  BOOKSELLER. 

One  fine  morning,  when  Franklin  was  busy 
preparing  his  newspaper  for  the  press,  a 
lounger  stepped  into  the  store,  and  spent  an 
hour  or  more  looking  over  the  books,  etc.,  and 
finally,  taking  one  in  his  hand,  asked  the  shop- 
boy  the  price. 

"  One  dollar,"  was  the  answer. 

"One  dollar!"  said  the  lounger;  "can't  you 
take  less  than  that?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  one  dollar  is  the  prioe." 

Another  hour  had  nearly  passed,  when  the 
lounger  asked,  "  Is  Mr.  Franklin  at  home  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  is  in  the  printing-office." 

"  I  want  to  see  him,"  said  the  lounger. 

Franklin  was  soon  behind  the  counter,  when 
the  lounger,  with  book  in  hand,  addressed  him 
thus :  "  Mr.  Franklin,  what  is  the  lowest  you 
can  take  for  this  book  ?" 

"One  dollar  a*nd  a  quarter,"  was  the  ready 
answer. 

"  One  dollar  and  a  quarter  ?  Why,  your  young 
man  asked  only  a  dollar  I" 

"True,"  said  Franklin;  "and  I  could  have 
better  afforded  to  have  taken  a  dollar  then, 
than  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  office." 

The  lounger  seemed  surprised,  and  wishing 
to  end  the  parley  of  his  own  making,  said, 
I "  Come,  Mr.  Franklin,  tell  me  what  is  the  lowest 
;  you  can  take  for  it." 
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"  One  dollar  and  a  half." 

"One  dollar  and  a  half?  Why,  you  offered 
it  yourself  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter." 

"Yes,"  said  Franklin,  "and  I  had  better 
have  taken  that  prioe  then,  than  a  dollar  and 
a  half  now." 

The  lounger  paid  down  the  price,  and  went 
about  his  business,  if  he  had  any— and  Frank- 
lin returned  into  the  printing-office. 


FAMILIAR  SCIENCE. 

Should  a  ploughshare,  or  any  other  iron  in- 
strument, be  suffered  to  remain  a  few  nights 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  moist  atmosphere, 
it  will  acquire  a  ooating  of  a  brown  color,  term- 
ed rust.  This  is  caused  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  uniting  with  the  iron,  and  forming  an  oxide. 
It  is  owing  to  iron,  in  this  condition  of  oxida- 
tion, that  a  brown  or  yellow  color  is  oommuni- 
oated  to  clay,  sand,  Ac. 

In  cutting  an  apple  with  a  polished  steel 
knife,  the  part  of  the  blade  which  has  come 
into  contact  with  the  fruit,  will  have  been 
observed  to  have  become  black,  as  if  stained 
with  ink.  This  stain  is  occasioned  by  the  acid 
of  the  apple,  ("malic t)  combining  with  the  iron, 
and  freeing  from  it  the  carbon  with  which  it 
was  united,  in  the  formation  of  the  material, — 
steel. 

By  rubbing  an  unripe  apple  upon  a  grater, 
and  washing  the  portion  which  is  rasped  oflf^ 
in  cold,  water,  starch  will  be  collected;  which 
starch,  had  the  apple  been  suffered  to  remain 
until  ripe,  would  have  been  converted  into 
sugar,  forming  the  sweet  juice  of  the  fruit. 


THE  TEN  WORKMEN  OF  MOTHER  GREEN 
WATER. 

BY    SMILE  IOUTI8TBI. 

The  winter  evenings  have  commenced  at 
William's  farm.  After  the  work  of  the  day,  all 
the  family  assembles  round  the  fireside,  and  a 
few  neighbors  come  to  join  them  there ;  for,  in 
these  solitary  valleys  of  the  Vosges,  the  houses 
are  thinly  scattered,  and  neighborhood  const* 
tutes  a  kind  of  relationship. 

It  is  there,  round  the  fire  of  fir-apples,  that 
intimacies  are  formed  or  strengthened.  The 
pleasant  heat  of  the  fire,  the  joy  at  meeting,  the 
excitement  of  the  conversation,  promote  confi- 
dence ;  hearts  open  to  each  other  unwittingly 
minds  unite  in  a  thousand  ways ;  they  put  in 
common  that  inward  life,  without  which  the 
other  is  only  an  appearance,  but  which  only  re- 
veals itself  at  these  hours. 

Occasionally,  their  cousin  Prudence  himself, 
in  spite  of  the  distance,  came  to  take  a  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  evening,  and  that,  in- 
deed, is  a  joyful  occasion  at  the  farm ;  for  he  is 
the  cleverest  story-teller  of  the  district.  He 
knows  not  only  all  that  the  Fathers  have  re- 
lated, but  also  what  is  contained  in  books ;  he 
knows  the  origin  of  all  the  old  dwellings,  and 


the  history  of  all  the  old  families ;  he  has 
learned  the  names  of  the  large  stones,  covered 
with  moss,  which  stand  upon  the  heights,  like 
pillars,  or  like  altars ;  he  is,  in  short,  the  chro- 
nicle of  the  country  and  its  learning ;  he  is, 
moreover,  the  wisdom  of  it ;  he  has  learned  to 
read  kearU,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  does 
not  disoover  the  cause  of  the  evil  which  tor- 
ments them.  Other  people  know  of  remedies 
for  the  infirmities  of  the  body ;  the  old  peasant, 
on  his  part,  knows  how  to  cure  the  sorrow  of 
the  mind ;  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  the 
popular  voioe  has  given  him  the  respected  name 
of  the  Goodman  Prudence. 

This  is  the  first  time,  since  the  New  year,  that 
he  has  appeared  at  the  evening  meeting,  and 
everybody,  on  seeing  him,  has  called  out  with 
joy.  They  have  given  him  the  best  place  near 
the  fireside;  they  have  made  a  oircle  round 
him ;  William  has  taken  his  pipe,  and  just  sat 
down  opposite.  The  Goodman  Prudenoe  has, 
by  turns,  inquired  about  everybody,  and  every- 
thing ;  he  has  wished  to  know  where  they  had 
left  off  sowing  the  seed,  if  the  last  foal  was 
growing  strong,  and  how  the  poultry  yard  was 
getting  on.  The  young  farmer's  wife  has  an- 
swered all  his  questions  without  over-much 
eagerness,  indeed,  as  if  her  thoughts  were  else- 
where ;  for  the  beautiful  Martha  often  thinks  of 
the  great  village  where  she  was  brought  up ! — 
She  pines  for  the  dances  under  the  elm  trees, 
for  the  long  walks  along  the  corn  fields,  with 
the  young  girls  who  laughed  and  joked  as  they 
gathered  the  wild  flowers  in  the  hedges,  and  for 
the  long  gossippings  at  the  baking-house,  and  at 
the  well.  Martha  also  very  often  rests  with  her 
arms  hanging  down,  and  her  pretty  head  re- 
clining, when  her  thoughts  travel  back  to  the 
past. 

This  evening  again,  when  the  other  women 
;  are  working,  the  farmer's  wife  is  seated  before 
•  her  spinning-wheel,  which  does  not  turn ;  the 
I  distaff  continues  at  her  girdle,  full  of  flax,  and 
;her  fingers  play  heedlessly  with  the  piece  of 
thread  which  is  hanging  on  her  knees. 

The  Goodman  Prudence  has  observed  every- 
thing with  the  corner  of  his  eye,  but  without 
saying  anything,  for  he  knows  that  counsels  are 
like  bitter  medicines  which  people  give  to  chil- 
dren ;  in  order  to  make  them  be  accepted,  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  the  means  and  the  moment. 
Nevertheless,  the  family  and  the  neighbors  sur- 
round him.  • 

"  Goodman  Prudence,  a  Tale  1  a  Tale  1" 

The  countryman  smiled,  and  cast  a  side 
glance  towards  Martha,  still  unoccupied. 

"  That  is  to  say,"  said  he,  "  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  entrance-money  here ;  very  well,  it  shall  be 
done  according  to  your  will,  my  good  people. — 
On  the  last  occasion,  I  spoke  to  you  about  the 
old  times,  when  the  armies  of  the  Pagans  rav- 
aged our  mountains ;  that  was  a  narrative  made 
for  the  men.  To  day  I  shall  speak  f  if  it  pleases 
you )  for  the  women  and, the  little  children.  It 
is  necessary  that  each  should  have  his  turn. — 
We,  then,  were  occupied  with  Caesar ;  we  shall 
now,  for  this  hour,  pass  to  Mother  Green  Water." 

Every  one  shouted  with  laughter ;  they  ar- 
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tanged  themselves  quickly ;  William  relighted 
Mb  pipe ;  and  the  Goodman  Prudence  resum- 
ed:— 

u  This  tale,  my  dear  friends,  is  not  of  those 
which  are  left  to  nurses,  and  you  might  read  it 
in  the  Almanack  with  the  true  stories ;  for  the 
adventure  happened  to  our  grandmother  Char- 
lotte, whom  William  knew,  and  who  was  a  wo- 
man of  wonderful  courage.  Grandmother  Char- 
lotte had  onoe  been  young,  which  one  could 
scarcely  credit  when  one  saw  her  gray  looks, 
and  her  nose  almost  touching  her  ohin  when 
she  spoke ;  but  those  of  her  own  age  said  that 
no  girl  had  a  better  countenance,  nor  a  disposi- 
tion more  inclined  for  cheerfulness.  Unfortu-  \ 
nately,  Charlotte  had  remained  alone  with  her ; 
father,  at  the  head  of  a  large  farm,  which  was  j 
burdened  with  more  debts  than  with  revenues, : 
so  that  work  succeeded  to  work,  and  the  poor  j 
girl,  who  was  not  made  for  so  many  cares,  fell : 
Into  despair,  and  set  herself  to  do  nothing,  in \ 
order  to  try  and  find  ont  the  means  of  doing : 
tvtrytking.  One  day,  therefore,  that  she  was 
sitting  before  the  door,  with  both  her  hands 
under  her  apron,  as  a  lady  who  has  chilblains, 
she  began  to  say  to  herself  in  a  low  voice— 4  God 
forgive  me,  the  task  which  has  been  assigned 
me  is  not  one  for  a  Christian  woman  ;  and  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  I  alone  am  tormented,  at  my 
age,  with  so  many  cares  t  Although  I  were  to 
be  more  diligent  than  the  sun,  more  swift  than 
water,  and  stronger  than  fire,  I  should  not  get 
through  all  the  work  of  the  house.  Ah !  why 
is  the  Good  Fairy  Green  Water  no  longer  in  this 
world,  or  why  was  she  not  invited  to  my  bap- 
tism f  If  she  could  hear  me,  and  if  she  was 
willing  to  help  me,  perhaps  we  could  get  rid 
—I  of  my  care,  and  my  father  of  his  discom- 
fort.' 

u '  Be  then  satisfied ;  behold  me !'  interrupted ; 
a  voice. 

M  And  Charlotte  perceived  Mother  Green  Wa- ; 
ter  standing  before  her,  looking  at  her,  and  sup- « 
ported  on  a  small  stick  of  holly.  For  the  first; 
instant,  the  young  girl  was  afraid,  for  the  fairy  \ 
was  attired  in  a  garment  seldom  used  in  the 
country ;  she  was  clothed  entirely  with  a  frog's; 
skin,  the  head  of  which  served  as  a  hood,  and 
she  herself  was  so  ugly,  so  old,  and  so  wrinkled, 
that  even  with  a  dowry  of  a  million  she  could 
not  have  found  a  husband.  However,  Char- 
lotte set  about  quick  enough,  to  ask  the  fairy, 
Green  Water,  in  a  voice*  rather  tremulous,  but 
very  polite,  what  she  could  do  for  her. 

"  'It  is  I  who  come  to  serve  you,1  replied  the 
eld  woman.  'I  have  heard  your  complaint, 
and  I  have  brought  you  what  will  get  you  out 
of  trouble.' 

u'Ah!  Are  you  in  earnest,  good  mother?' 
cried  Charlotte,  who  grew  familiar  all  at  once.  < 
'  Do  you  come  to  give  me  a  piece  of  your  wand, ; 
with  which  I  shall  be  able  to  do  all  my  work; 
with  ease  V 

Ui Better  than  that,'  replied  Green  Water;  'I 
bring  you  ten  little  workmen,  who  will  execute 
all  that  you  may  please  to  order  them.' 

u  *  Where  are  they  ?'  cried  the  young  girL 

u  •  You  shall  see  them  directly.' 
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"  The  old  woman  opened  up  hei  cloak,  and 
ten  dwarfs  of  unequal  size  came  forth.  The  two 
:  first  were  very  sharp,  but  large  and  strong. 

" 1  These,'  added  she, ( are  the  most  vigorous; 
they  will  help  you  in  all  the  works,  and  will 
make  up  to  you  in  strength  what  they  want  in 
dexterity.  Those  whom  you  see,  and  who  fol- 
low them,  are  taller  and  more  skillful ;  they 
know  how  to  milk  cows,  how  to  draw  flax  from 
the  distaff,  and  will  attend  to  all  the  household 
works.  Their  brothers,  whose  high  shape  you 
may  remark,  are  chiefly  clever  at  their  needle, 
as  is  proved  by  the  little  brass  thimble  with 
which  I  have  decked  them.  Here  are  two  others, 
less  learned,  who  have  a  ring  for  their  girdle, 
and  who  can  do  little  beyond  assisting  in  the 
general  work ;  as  well  as  the  last,  whose  good 
will  you  most  especially  value.  I  dare  say  that 
all  the  ten  will  appear  to  you  as  of  very  little 
moment ;  but  you  shall  see  them  now  at  work, 
and  you  shall  judge  of  them.' 

"At  these  words  the  old  woman  made  a  signal, 
and  the  ten  dwarfs  started  out.  Charlotte  saw 
them  execute  successively  the  most  rough  and 
the  most  delicate  works.  They  applied  them- 
selves to  everything,  accomplished  everything, 
put  everything  in  order.  Utterly  amazed,  she 
gave  a  cry  of  joy ;  and  stretching  out  her  arms 
towards  the  fairy — 1  Ah !  Mother  Green  Water,' 
cried  she,  1  lend  me  these  ten  workmen,  and  I 
shall  ask  nothing  more  from  the  Creator  of  the 
world.' 

" « I  shall  do  better,'  replied  the  fairy ;  « I  shall 
give  them  to  you — only  as  you  could  not  carry 
them  about  with  you  everywhere  without  being 
accused  of  sorcery,  I  shall  order  each  of  them 
to  diminish  himself,  and  hide  themselves  in 
your  ten  fingers.'  When  this  was  accomplished : 
1  You  know  now,'  resumed  Mother  Green  Water, 
( what  treasure  you  possess ;  all  will  depend  on 
the  use  you  make  of  it.  If  you  do  not  know  how 
to  govern  your  little  servants,  if  you  allow  them 
to  grow  stupid  in  idleness,  you  will  derive  no 
benefit  from  them ;  but  direct  them  well ;  and, 
lest  they  should  fall  asleep,  never  leave  your 
fingers  at  rest,  and  the  work  with  which  you 
were  wont  to  be  frightened,  will  find  itself  done 
as  by  enchantment.' 

"The  fairy  had  spoken  the  truth;  and  our 
grandmother,  who  followed  her  advice,  succeed- 
ed, not  only  in  re-establishing  the  affairs  of  the 
farm,  but  she  managed  to  gain  a  dowry,  with 
which  she  married  happily,  and  which  aided 
her  in  bringing  up  eight  children  in  ease  and 
honesty. 

Ever  since,  it  is  a  tradition  amongst  us  that 
she  has  transmitted  Mother  Green  Water's 
workers  to  all  the  women  of  the  family ;  and 
that,  however  little  they  may  bestir  themselves, 
the  little  workmen  put  themselves  in  action, 
and  cause  us  to  profit  greatly.  Also,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  say  amongst  us,  that  it  is  in  the 
movement  of  the  ten  fingers  of  the  housekeeper 
that  all  the  prosperity,  all  the  joy,  and  all  the 
good  living  of  the  house  consist.'' 

In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  Good- 
man Prudence  had  turned  himself  towards 
Martha.   The  young  woman  blushed  deeply, 
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lowered  her  eyes,  and  took  up  her  distaff. — 
William  and  his  cousin  exchanged  looks.  All 
the  family  in  siienoe  reflected  on  the  history 
just  related.  Each  sought  to  understand  its 
full  meaning,  and  each  applied  its  lesson  to 
himself;  but  the  farmer's  pretty  wife  had  al- 
ready understood  that  which  was  addressed  to 
her,  for  cheerfulness  had  again  returned  to  her 
countenance,  her  wheel  went  round  rapidly, 
and  the  flax  was  disappearing  from  her  distaff. 


THE  GOOD  ARE  BEAUTIFUL. 

"  Oh  t  what  an  ugly  little  creature." 

"  She  will  be  beautiful  in  heaven,  ma'am," 
replied  a  lady. 

"Will  she,  indeed!"  returned  the  individual! 
who  spoke  so  lightly  of  the  homely  child.  "  I  < 
should  like  to  know  how  you  can  tell  that  V 

"In  the  other  life,"  returned  the  woman, 
"the  good  are  all  beautiful,  and  the  evil  de- 
formed and  ugly.  No  matter  how  fair  a  face  a 
person  may  have  had  in  this  life,  it  will,  in  the 
next  world,  be  changed  into  beauty  or  ugliness, 
according  as  he  has  been  good  or  evil." 

"  How  do  yom  know  this  f "  inquired  the  first 
speaker. 

"  Any  one  who  opens  his  eyes  may  see  and 
know  that  this  will  be  true,"  was  replied.  "  Is 
not  the  most  beautiful  face  rendored  disagree* 


able  when  any  bad  passion  is  felt  and  exhibit- 
ed ?  And  does  not  the  homeliest  face  become 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  when  good  affections  are 
in  the  heart  ?  In  the  other  life,  we  shall  all  ap- 
pear as  we  really  are,  and,  of  course,  evil  pas- 
sions will  deform  the  face,  and  good  affections 
make  it  beautiful.  And  she  will  be  beautiful 
in  heaven,  for  she  is  a  good  little  girl,  homely 
as  her  face  now  is." 
And  the  woman  was  right. 


A  HABD-SHBLL. 


LIFE  IN  TftE  COUNTRY. 


If  in  cities  we  have  many 
luxuries,  comforts,  and  ad- 
vantages unknown  else- 
where, we  miss  the  pure, 
invigorating  atmosphere, — 
the  freedom  and  health 
which  those  who  live  in  the 
country  enjoy.  One  of  the 
most  delightful  and  health- 
giving  recreations,  that  of 
horse-back  riding,  is,  in  the 
city,  a  costly  luxury ;  while, 
in  the  country,  horses  are  a 
necessary  part  of  almost 
every  home  arrangement, 
and  all  the  children,  from 
four-year  old  Johnny,  up  to 
Miss  Ada,  the  reigning  belle 
of  the  neighborhood,  can 
ride  with  safety  and  ease. 
Ton  can  imagine  the  hap- 
py rider,  in  the  picture,  to 
be  Miss  Ada,  bounding 
away  on  her  pony,  and  ac- 
companied by  her  favorite 
Bruno.  It  is  a  pleasant 
sight,  and  will  quicken  the 
blood  in  the  veins  of  many 
who  look  upon  it,  and  re- 
vive in  others'  hearts  an 
old  longing  for  the  woods 
and  fields,  and  fragrant  airs 
of  the  country. 
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[The  following  directions  for  making  various  \  butter.  Then  lay  in  the  meat  and  bones  to 
kinds  of  soup,  are  taken  from  a  cheap  and  ex-  \  brown.  Turn  the  whole,  when  browned  on  one 
cellent  little  book,  called  "The  American  Home  j  side,  and  take  care  it  does  not  burn.  When  it 
Cook  Book,"  published  in  New  York,  by  Oar- 1  is  thoroughly  browned,  add  a  pint  of  cold  water 
ratt  &  Co. :]  |  to  draw  the  juice  from  the  meat ;  also  a  little 

I  salt ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  fill  in  the 
SOUPS    AND   BROTHS  1  Juantity  °f  oold  water  that  may  be  requisite.— 

_  *        I  Now  add  the  vegetables,  as,  for  instance,  two 

The  chief  art  in  making  good  soup  lies  in  the  j  carrots,  a  turnip,  and  three  or  four  onions,  all 
jndicious  blending  of  the  different  flavors,  8ojBliced>  also,  a  stalk  of  celery,  some  sweet  herbs, 
that  nothing  shall  predominate.  with  some  whole  black  pepper.   Let  the  soup 

The  scum  should  be  taken  off  before  the  soup  {toll  slowly  for  from  four  to  five  hours;  after 
boils,  or  it  will  not  be  clear.  All  the  fat  is  to  \  which  take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  a  little  to 
be  taken  off,  j settle.  Then  skim  off  the  fat,  and  put  it  through 

Simmer  very  softly.   If  soup  be  suffered  to{»  *****  clear  it.   The  soup,  if  cleared, 

boil  quiokly,  the  goodness  of  the  meat  can  never  \  maJ  now  ^  either  served  or  set  aside  for  after 
be  extracted  j U8e-   14  Bhould  have  a  clear,  bright  look,  with 

Put  the  meat  into  ©old  water ;  let  it  be  long  »  brownish  tinge.  Frequently,  it  is  made  the 
on  the  fire  before  it  comes  to  a  boil;  allow  about  <*&7  before  ™in8>  in  order  *hat  it  may  be  ef- 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  soup,  if  \  fectually  skimmed  of  fat.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
it  have  many  vegetables ;  less  if  the  vegetables  beaded  again  before  serving.  On  some  occa- 
befew.  jsions,  it  is  served  with  a  separate  dish  of  toasted 

If  the  water  waste,  and  more  is  to  be  added,  \         0111     8maU  squares, 
•se  boiling  water.    Cold  or  lukewarm  water  \    Th«  meat  which  has  made  the  soup,  is  sup- 
wiH  spoil  the  soup  ;  posed  to  be  divested  of  nearly  all  its  nourishing 

Keep  the  pot  in  which  your  soup  is  boiling  \  qualities ;  but  where  thriftiness  is  consulted,  it 
•losely  covered,  or  the  strength  will  fly  off  with  may  form  an  agreeable  stew,  with  vegetables,  a 
the  steam.  }  "***e  ketchup,  and  pepper  and  salt. 

8oup  will  be  as  good  the  second  day  as  the  j    Browh  Soup,  made  as  above  directed,  forms 
tret,  if  heated  to  the  boiling  point.   It  should \  what  is  called  dock;  that  is,  a  foundation  for 
never  be  left  in  the  pot,  but  should  be  turned  i  every  other  soup  of  the  brown  kind ;  also  as  % 
into  a  dish  or  shallow  pan,  and  set  aside  to  get  \  gravy  for  stews  where  richness  is  required, 
cold.  Never  cover  it  up,  as  that  will  cause  it  „      w  ~ „  ww 

to  turn  sour  very  quickly.  i    Bbef  ob  Mtrrroir  Soup.— Boil  very  gently  In 

Before  heating  a  second  time,  remove  all  the  \  fj>l<*ely  covered  saucepan,  Jour  quarto  of  water, 
fat  from  the  top.  If  this  be  melted  in,  the  flavor  \  with  two  toble^noonfuls  of  sifted  bread  rasp- 
of  the  soup  will  certainly  be  spoiled.  \  mS8» three  pounds  of  beef  cut  in  small  pieces, 

Thickened  soups  require  nearly  double  the* <»  the^e  q^tity  of  mutton  chops  taken 
seasoning  used  for  thin  soups  or  broth.  \ from  the  middle  of  the  neck ;  season  well  with 

Soups  are  the  substance  of  meat  infused  in|.PePPe'  and  two  tuynrps,  two  carrots, 

water  by  boiling,  and  are  of  many  different  \iwo  onions,  and  one  head  of  celery,  all  cut  small ; 
kinds,  but  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  let  14  atew  with  these  ingredients  four  hours, 
tamely :  brown  and  white.  The  basis  of  brown  when  it  will  be  ready  to  serve, 
•oaps  is  always  beef;  while  the  basis  of  white  j  Chbap  Broth  for  a  Labor  Family. — Put  a  cup- 
soups  is  generally  veal.  Broths  are  prepara-  \  fid  of  pearl  barley  into  a  pot  with  three  quarts 
tions  of  soup,  but  more  simple  in  their  nature,  \  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil ;  then  put  in  two 
and  usually  containing  some  kind  of  vegetables,  \  pounds  of  neck  of  mutton ;  boil  it  gently  for  an 
or  matter  for  thickening,  as  rice,  barley,  Ac. —  <  hour,  taking  care  to  skim  it  occasionally,  and 
8oupe  of  every  description  should  be  made  of  j  watch  it  to  prevent  it  boiling  over.  Then  put 
sound,  fresh  meat,  and  soft  water.  It  is  a  in  one  grated  carrot,  and  two  turnips  cut  in 
general  role  to  allow  a  quart  of  water  for  every  j  small  squares ;  an  onion  or  two,  sliced  thin,  or 
pound  of  meat ;  al?  >,  to  boil  quickly  at  first,  to  j  a  leek,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  carrot  and 
make  the  scum  rise,  which  is  assisted  by  adding  turnip,  uncut.  Some  persons  add  the  half  of  a 
a  little  salt ;  and,  after  slumming,  to  simmer  j  small  cabbage,  chopped  small ;  boil  for  an  hour 
gently.  !  longer,  have  some  bits  of  stale  bread  cut  into 

_  _  _       „        m  ,       , .  !  fingers  laid  in  the  bottom  of  your  tureen,  pour 

To  make  Brown  or  Oravt  ^rp.-Take  a  shin  th*       oyer  it  ^  8end  *~ 

or  piece  of  the  rump  of  beef,  and  break  it  in  j        •  r  ' 

several  places.  Cut  the  beef  from  the  bones ;  |  White  Soup. — Take  a  knuckle  of  veal,  or  two 
take  out  part  of  the  marrow,  and  lay  it  on  the .  or  three  short  shanks  ;  boil  it  in  four  quarts  of 
bottom  of  the  pot.  If  there  be  no  marrow,  use  \  water  about  four  hours,  with  some  whole  white 

n.  w 
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pepper,  a  little  mace,  salt,  two  onions,  and  a 
(small  piece  of  lean  ham ;  strain  it,  and  when 
oold,  take  off  all  the  sediment;  beat  up  six 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a  pint  of 
cream ;  then  ponr  the  boiling  soup  upon  it. — 
Boil  the  cream  before  putting  it  in  the  soap. 

Plaib  Calf's  Hbad  Soup. — Boil  the  head  in 
just  enough  water  to  ©oyer  it ;  when  tender, 
remove  the  bones,  cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces,  < 
and  season  with  sweet  herbs,  cloves,  pepper,  j 
and  salt.  Pnt  all  back  into  the  pot  with  the : 
liquor,  and  thicken  it  with  a  little  batter ;  stew  I 
gently  for  an  hour,  and  just  as  you  dish  it  up,  \ 
add  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry  wine,  and  the  yolks 
of  a  few  eggs,  boiled  hard. 

Mock  Tubtlb  Soup. — Take  a  calf's  head,  the : 
skin  having  been  scalded,  and  the  hair  scraped  \ 
off  clean,  wash  it  thoroughly;  take  out  the! 
brains  and  boil  them  separately  till  done 
enough.  Put  the  head  into  a  pot  with  more : 
water  than  will  cover  it.  Skim  it  frequently ; 
till  it  boils,  and  let  it  boil  for  an  hoar,  bat  very 
gently.  Take  it  out,  and  when  cool  cut  the 
meat  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch  square. — 
Srape  and  out  the  tongue  in  the  same  manner. 
Lay  all  these  pieces  aside ;  then  put  into  the 
water  in  which  the  head  was  boiled,  about  three 
or  four  pounds  of  leg  of  beef,  and  a  knuckle  of 
veal — the  meat  cut  small  and  the  bones  broken. 
Add  four  or  five  onions,  a  carrot  and  turnip, 
sliced,  a  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  some ; 
whole  black  pepper.  Boil  all  together  slowly,  < 
for  four  or  five  hours ;  then  strain  it  and  let  it  I 
cool,  when  take  off  the  fat.  Now  melt  a  lump  \ 
of  butter  in  a  stew-pan,  put  to  it  two  handfuls ; 
of  flour,  and  let  it  brown,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  j 
Add  a  little  of  the  soup,  and  a  few  sprigs  of; 
parsley.  Boil  this  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,; 
strain  it  through  a  sieve,  put  it,  with  the  pieces : 
of  meat,  into  the  soup,  with  the  brains  pounded, ; 
and  boil  all  together  for  an  hour.  Add  half  a  j 
teaoapful  of  ketchup,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  oay-  j 
enne  pepper,  and  salt,  to  taste ;  also,  four  glasses  \ 
of  sherry ;  and,  when  dished  in  a  tureen,  put  in : 
two  dosen  force-meat  balls,  and  the  same  qnan-  \ 
tity  of  egg-balls,  which  are  made  as  follows : —  ; 

Boo -Balls. — Boil  four  or  five  eggs  till  they 
are  quite  hard.  Take  out  the  yolks  and  beat 
them  in  a  mortar,  with  salt  and  cayenne  pepper. ; 
Make  this  into  a  paste  with  the  white  of  egg. 
Roll  the  paste  into  balls  the  size  of  small  mar- 
bles. Roll  them  in  a  little  flour,  and  fry  them 
in  butter,  taking  care  they  do  not  break. 

Fobcb-Mbat  Balls. — Cut  half  a  pound  of  veal 
and  half  a  pound  of  suet  fine,  and  beat  them  in 
a  mortar.  Have  a  few  sweet  herbs  shred  fine  ; 
dried  mace  beaten  fine ;  a  small  nutmeg  grated ; 
a  little  lemon-peel  cut  very  fine ;  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ;  mix  all ; 
these  well  together,  then  roll  them  in  little 
round  balls;  roll  them  in  flour  and  fry  them 
brown.  If  for  white  sauce,  put  them  in  a  little 
boiling  water,  and  boil  them  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  do  not  fry  them. 

Soup  a  la  Jclibtkb,  ob  Vbobtablb. — Cut  va- 
rious kinds  of  vegetables  in  pieces,  celery,  oar- 


rots,  turnips,  onions,  Ac,  and  having  put  two 
;  ounces  of  butter  in  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan, 
j  put  the  vegetables  on  the  top  of  the  butter,  to- 
gether with  any  others  that  may  be  in  season ; 
>  stew  or  fry  them  over  a  slow  fire,  keeping  them 
stirred,  and  adding  a  little  of  the  stock  oocasion- 
;  ally ;  soak  small  pieces  of  crust  of  bread  in  the 
remainder  of  the  broth  or  stock,  and  when  the 
vegetables  are  nearly  stewed,  add  them,  and 
warm  the  whole  up  together. 

Pijls  Soup. — This  is  an  excellent  soup,  if  well 
made,  and  is  one  of  the  cheapest  soups  that  can 
be  put  on  the  table,  for  it  may  be  formed  of 
:  cold  meat  or  marrow  bone,  or,  what  is  cheaper 
still,  merely  water,  or  the  liquor  in  which  any 
piece  of  mutton,  lamb,  or  veal,  has  been  boiled. 
We  give  the  following  two  recipes  for  making 
it:— 

Pbas  Soup  with  MbatobBobbs. — Take  a  good 
marrow-bone,  or  the  bones  of  cold  roast  beef ; 
\  a  slice  or  shank  of  ham  may  be  added,  if  the 
;  flavor  be  liked.  Break  the  bones,  and  put  them 
,  in  the  pot  with  four  quarts  of  cold  water.  Ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  and  quantity  required, 
take  two  or  three  pounds  of  the  best  split  peas, 
and  put  them  among  the  cold  water  and  bones ; 
add  to  this  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  half  a  do- 
zen small  onions,  a  stalk  of  celery  out  in  pieces, 
a  bunch  of  thyme,  and  some  whole  black  pep- 
per. Let  all  this  boil  for  two  hours,  stirring 
;  frequently,  as  the  soup  is  very  apt  to  burn.— 
;  When  the  peas  are  quite  soft  and  broken  down, 
:  take  the  soup  off  and  put  it  through  a  sieve, 
I  into  another  pot ;  rub  it  well  through  until  the 
!  pulp  be  mixed  with  the  soup.  Add  salt  melted 
:  amongst  a  little  water,  and  boil  the  soup  again 
for  a  few  minutes.  When  to  be  served,  cut  a 
;  slice  of  toasted  bread  into  small  square  pieces, 
:  and  put  in  the  tureen  with  the  soup. 

Pbas  Soup  without  Mbat  or  Bonbs. — Put  two 
;  pounds  or  pints  of  peas  in  five  quarts  of  water. 
Boil  for  four  hours;  then  add  three  or  four 
;  large  onions,  two  heads  of  celery,  a  carrot  and 
a  turnip,  all  out  up ;  and  season  with  salt  to 
;  taste.  Boil  for  two  hours  longer.  If  the  soup 
become  too  thick,  add  a  little  water.  The  peas 
may  be  boiled  the  evening  before  being  used, 
and  the  longer  they  boil,  the  smoother  and  more 
mellow  the  soup  will  be ;  but  do  not  put  in  the 
vegetables  until  the  day  the  soup  is  to  be  used. 
By  this  plan  the  soup  does  not  require  strain- 
ing. 

Clam  Soup.— Take  forty  or  fifty  clams,  and 
wash  and  scrub  the  outside  of  the  shells  till 
they  are  perfectly  clean.  Then  put  them  into 
a  pot  with  just  sufficient  water  to  keep  them 
trom  burning.  The  water  must  boil  hard  when 
you  put  in  the  clams.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  shell  will  open,  and  the  liquor  run 
out  and  mix  with  the  water,  which  must  be 
saved  for  the  soup,  and  strained  into  a  soup-pot, 
after  the  clams  are  taken  out.  Extract  the 
clams  from  their  shells,  and  cut  them  up  small. 
Then  put  them  into  the  soup-pot,  adding  a 
minced  onion,  a  saucer  of  finely  chopped  celery, 
or  a  table-spoonful  of  celery  seed,  and  a  dozen 
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blades  of  mace.  No  salt,  as  the  clam-liquor  will 
be  quite  salt  enough.  If  the  liquid  is  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  fill  a  large  tureen,  add 
some  milk.  Thicken  the  soup  with  two  large 
table-spoonfuls  of  fresh  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes. Just  before  you  take  it  from  the  fire, 
stir  in,  gradually,  the  beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs, 
and  then  take  up  the  soup  and  pour  it  into  a 
tureen,  the  bottom  ol  which  is  covered  with 
toasted  bread,  out  into  square  dice  about  an 
inch  in  vwt, 

Oyster  Soup. — Take  two  quarts  of  oysters, 
and  drain  them  with  a  fork  from  their  liquor ; 
wash  them  in  one  water  to  free  them  trom  grit ; 
cut  in  small  pieces  two  slices  of  lean  bacon ; 
strain,  the  oyster  liquor  and  put  in  It  the  bacon, 
oysters,  some  parsley,  thyme,  and  onions  tied 
m  a  bunch  as  thick  as  the  thumb ;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  if  necessary ;  let  it  boil  slowly, 
and  when  almost  done,  add  a  lump  of  butter  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  rolled  in  flour,  and  a  gill 
of  good  cream.  It  will  take  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  to  cook  it. 


KAKING_A  FIRE 

Making  a  fire  these  cold  mornings,  is  a  very 
necessary  domestic  item,  and  to  do  it  oertainly 
and  quickly,  will  save  more  growls,  and  whines, 
and  blessings  M  over  the  left,"  than  the  glibbest 
tongue  could  *get  over"  at  a  two-forty  rate  in  a 
year.  Not  only  will  it  prove  a  saving  of  passion, 
but  a  saving  of  pence ;  for  as  it  usually  happens, 
the  right  way  is  the  cheapest  way  in  the  end. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  are  a  bachelor  or  a 
maid,  it  is  discreditable  to  you,  if  you  do  not 
kindle  your  own  fires.  What  life  it  would  in- 
fuse, how  perfectly  it  would  wake  up  a  laxy, 
sleeping  child,  if  compelled  to  bounce  out  of 
bed  at  daylight,  of  a  winter's  morning,  and 
light  the  anthracite  1  It  sends  the  laay,  sleep-, 
ing  blood  to  the  remotest  extremities,  and 
quickens  the  whole  body — it  vitalizes  the  man. 
General  Washington  made  it  a  practice  to  build 
his  own  fire  at  Mount  Vernon ;  and  shame  be 
on  the  young  man  or  young  woman,  however 
rich  the  parents  may  be,  who  would  feel  it  dis- 
creditable to  kindle  the  fire  of  their  own  rooms 

The  Wat  to  Do  It. — Have  your  kindling 
wood  cut  not  over  five  inches  long,  and  split 
in  pieces  not  larger  than  an  inch  square,  but 
some  of  them  should  be  mere  splinters ;  take 
half  a  newspaper,  and  a  quart  or  two  of  small 
coal,  or  coke.  These  should  be  all  placed  near 
the  grate  over  night;  clean  out  the  grate,  at 
least  the  centre  of  it,  crumple  up  the  paper,  and 
lay  it  on  the  iron,  set  up  the  pieces  of  kindling 
in  the  shape  of  a  tent  or  stack  of  arms,  or  an 
inverted  funnel,  the  smaller  splinters  next  the 
paper  pressed  olosely  against  it ;  then  lay  the 
■mailer  pieces  of  coal,  not  much  larger  than  the 
first  joint  of  the  thumb,  close  against  the  wood 
until  the  wood  is  hidden,  then  light  a  detached 
piece  of  paper  with  a  match,  and  place  it  under 
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the  grate,  holding  it  close  to  the  paper  already 
there,  let  that  paper  fairly  catch,  put  on  the 
blower,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  coal  will 
be  ignited;  then  add  one  or  two  shovelsful 
more,  and  replace  the  blower,  and  soon  you  will 
have  a  glowing  fire  without  one  failure  in  a 
whole  winter;  and  it  will  not  consume  five 
minutes'  time,  after  the  grate  is  cleaned  out. 

But  you  must  know  the  philosophy  of  all 
this,  or  you  will  not  remember  the  details  five 
minutes. 

The  wood  must  be  small,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  paper;  for  before  anything 
burns,  it  must  be  saturated  with  caloric,  it 
must  get  hot,  and  the  smaller  the  piece  of  wood 
is,  the  sooner  it  will  get  hot,  and  the  less  heat, 
or  oalorio,  will  make  it  so ;  and  as  paper  gives 
out  but  little  heat,  unless  the  wood  is  small, 
and  close  jit  will  be  scattered,  and  thus  mil  to 
ignite.  The  same  is  particularly  true  of 
^anthricite  coal:  it  must  be  thoroughly  heated 
before  it  takes  fire,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
requires  a  less  amount  of  caloric  to  heat  a 
small  piece  of  coal  than  a  larger  one,  and  less 
time,  too ; — thus  it  is,  that,  the  most  effectual 
way  of  putting  out  a  "poor"  coal  fire,  is  to  fill 
up  the  grate  with  fresh  coal;  for  there  was 
enough  caloric  to  have  heated  a  few  small 
pieces  to  the  kindling  point;  but  when  dis- 
tributed to  a  larger  amount,  none  of  it  was 
raised  to  the  degree  requisite  for  ignition. 
Therefore  always  put  on  a  little  coal  at  a  time 
In  this  way,  as  much  wood  four  or  five  inches 
long,  as  may  be  grasped  in  one  hand,  is 
abundantly  sufficient  for  kindling  one  fire 
promptly  of  anthracite  coal,  and  certainly, 
thus  we  have  kindled  a  fire  two  seasons  with 
one  load,  that  is,  a  third  of  a  cord  of  pine  wood. 
Families  will  economise  by  having  the  "lengths" 
theoretically  four  feet,  practically,  three  and  a 
half  scant,  cut  six  times ;  it  gives  more  shillings 
to  the  sawyers,  but  fewer  dollars  to  the  wood- 
man. It  will  be  of  additional  economy  and 
interest  to  know,  that  in  cleaning  out  the 
grate  in  the  morning,  you  will  have  a  good 
substitute  for  coke,  if,  after  separating  the 
ashes,  the  pieces  of  partially  burnt  coal  are 
thrown  In  a  pail  of  water  to  be  used  next 
morning.  They  thus  derive  a  new  supply  of 
oxygen  from  the  water,  and  kindle  easily  with 
a  bright  flame.  Whereas,  if  placed  on  the  fire 
without  having  been  soaked  in  water,  they 
moulder  away,  giving  but  little  light  or 
warmth.  Only  the  black-looking  pieces  in 
the  water  are  fit  for  burning  again.  If  you  do 
not  have  these,  you  must  have  coke,  or  use 
more  wood. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


THE  GRIDIRON  AND  FRYING-PAN. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THEIB  RIVALRY  JS  DOMESTIC 
COOKERY.     BY  SOYBR. 

Your  favorite  utensil,  the  frying-pan,  Eloise. 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  useful  of  all  kitchen 
implements,  and  like  a  good-natured  servant, 
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Is  often  imposed  upon,  and  obliged  to  do  alls  self  with  something-to  drink.  If  he  has  no 
the  work,  while  its  companion,  the  gridiron,  is! stimulus  in  wholesome  food,  he  will  have  it  in 
quietly  reposing  in  the  chimney-corner.  !  pernicious  spirits.    He  is  quarrelsome,  scolds 

The  following  scene  was  witnessed  by  those  \  his  wife,  beats  his  children,  frequents  the  dram- 
two  faithful  servants,  the  other  afternoon,  in  a) shop,  and  becomes  what  is  called  a  bad  hus 
domestic  establishment,  where  the  sly  dog  of  a! band.  It  is  not  altogether  his  fault  the  dinner 
gridiron  often  laughs  between  its  bars  at  the  j  was  not  eatable,  and  he  must  have  something 
overworked  frying-pan.  J  to  support  him,  which  he  foolishly  finds  in 

The  husband,  who  is  employed  by  a  railway}  spirits ;  and  thus,  by  the  want  of  attention  on 


contractor,  and  a  man  who  is  what  the  world 
calls  middling  well  off,  and  who  has  risen  by 
his  own  exertions  and  abilities  from  a  more 
humble  position,  arrives  home,  and  asks  his 
wife  what  he  can  have  for  dinner,  the  hour  of 
her  dinner,  and  that  of  the  children,  having 
long  past.  "  What  would  you  like  to  have,  my 
dear?"  was  her  question.  "Anything  you 
have."  "  Let's  see  I  why  —  we  have  nothing, 
but  I  oan  get  you  a  mutton  chop,  or  steak." 
"  Can  I  have  nothing  else ;  I  am  tired  of  chops 
and  steaks."  "Why,  my  dear,  what  oan  be 
better  than  a  chop  or  a  steak  ?"  "  Well,  let  me* 
have  a  steak."  "  You  had  that  yesterday,  my 
dear:  now,  let  me  get  you  a  chop.  I  always 
make  it  my  duty  to  study  your  comfort ;  and 
as  I  have  been  reading,  not  long  since,  a  medi- 
cal work  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  written  by 
Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  in  which  he  says  that 
nothing  is  so  wholesome  as  a  change  of  food, 
since  which  time  I  have  made  a  point  of  vary- 
ing our  bill  of  fare,  as  they  call  it  in  that  use- 
ful work."  "  Very  well,  send  for  two  chops." 
In  about  twenty  minutes  the  servant  returns, 
saying  she  could  get  no  chops,  but  has  got  a 
nice  piece  of  steak.  "  Very  well.  That  will  do 
as  well,  will  it  not,  my  dear  ?"  to  her  husband, 
who  is  reading  a  periodical.  "Yes;  but  how 
long  will  you  keep  me  here  before  it  is  done  V7 
"  Not  a  minute,  my  love.  Now,  Jane,  do  that 
well  on  the  gridiron."  Jane  descends,  but 
quickly  returns,  saying,  "  Please,  ma'am,  the 
fire  is  not  fit  for  broiling."  "  Well,  fry  it,"  is 
her  answer.  The  husband,  who  hears  it,  ex- 
claims, "Drat  the  frying-pan,  it  is  always  so 
greasy."  "  Then,  my  dear,  how  would  you  like 
to  have  it?"  "Not  at  all,"  was  his  reply, 
throwing  down  the  paper,  and  exclaiming, 
"  Bother  the  place,  there  is  no  getting  any  vic- 
tuals properly  cooked  here.  I  must  go  to  the 
eook-shop,  and  have  it."  He  seizes  his  hat, 
and  slamming  the  door,  makes  his  exit  in  a 
passion. 

The  mistress  blames  Jane,  and  begins  to 
beat  the  child  for  having  upset  the  milk  on 
the  toast.  Jane  kicks  the  cat,  and  gives  warn- 
ing. The  night  comes.  There  are  no  oandles 
in  the  house.  She  is  sent  out  for  them,  but 
does  not  return  in  proper  time.  The  husband 
arrives,  and  finds  all  in  darkness.  They  quarrel, 
and  swear  they  must  separate,  in  order  to 
"  live  comfortably  together.91  Jane  comes  home, : 
and  is  ordered  to  pack  up  her  boxes,  in  order 
to  be  off  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  by 
whioh  time,  however,  their  tempers  have  had 
time  to  cool,  and  Jane  is  accordingly  reinstated 
.in  her  former  position. 

Moral  (not  on  fable,  but  on  truth  J :  A  man 
disappointed  in  something  to  eat,  consoles  him- 


the  part  of  the  wife,  is  made  what  he  is.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  do  the  annals  of  police 
courts  show  such  scenes  as  are  daily  noticed 
in  the  public  journals  of  London,  which  the 
increase  of  punishment  by  a  modern  law  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  putting  down. 


PAPERS  FOR  R00M8. 

Many  elegant  patterns  are  displayed  on  co- 
lored grounds :  the  effect  may  please  in  one 
room,  which  in  another  will  be  displeasing ;  yet 
the  cause  will  he  inexplicable :  light,  more  or 
less,  will  account  for  the  difference.  Colored 
grounds,  however  pale,  will  always  be  too 
gloomy  in  rooms  which  have  not  much  light. 
In  cities  this  is  an  essential  matter  of  conside- 
ration ;  even  in  the  country  the  aspect  and 
number  of  windows  will  produce  a  surprising 
difference  in  the  general  effect    Nor  ought  any 
erroneous  idea  to  be  entertained,  that  a  paper 
with  much  white  in  'it  will  quickly  soil,  and 
therefore  must  be  more  extravagant;  for  if 
white  soils,  color*  fade.    A  room,  then,  scant- 
ily supplied  with  windows,  ought  never  to 
be  papered  with  a  colored  ground:  for  the 
same  reason,  the  doors,  dados,  and  other  wood- 
work, should  invariably  be  white.  Apartments 
well  supplied  with  light  may  rejoice  in  a  less 
confined  range  of  colors — may  even  sport  a 
drab  ground,  and  drab  paint  to  match.  Ano- 
ther failure  in  effect — little  suspected,  in  the 
choice  of  colors — even  where  light  can  be  com- 
manded to  an  unlimited  extent,  is  the  want 
of  consideration  of  the  hue  that  will  best  "  light 
up."   Exquisite  as  is  pale  blue  in  itself,  it  is 
heavy  in  a  mass ;  and  even  when  sparingly  in- 
troduced— ay,  even  in  small  portions,  among  . 
gilding  and  pure  white  (as  in  large  concert 
rooms  J  it  dulls  the  whole.    A  blue  dress  by 
candle-light  is  satisfactory,  and  a  room  with 
blue  grounded  paper  and  blue  paint  to  corres- 
pond, will  never  light  well  at  night ;  an  apart 
ment  similary  decorated  with  buff  or  "  flesh  99 
color,  that  would  require  but  six  wax  candles 
to  produce  a  cheerful  and  sufficient  illumina- 
tion, if  blue  would  swallow  up  the  light  of 
eighteen  candles,  and  then  not  produce  an  agree- 
able improssion.    Pale  flesh  or  pink,  and  buff, 
are  very  charming  hues,  but  are  ill  for  the  com- 
plexion ;  few  persons  look  in  health  with  mnoh 
of  these  colors  around  them  ;  and  blue  is  try- 
ing :  white  with  a  hint  of  blush,  or  tint  of 
stone,  is  good.   The  most  perfect— or  rather 
the  nearest  approach  to  perfection — is  a  paper 
with  a  pure  white  ground,  and  running  pat- 
tern of  shaded  slates,  and  white  paint  "  picked 
in  "  with  pale  slate  to  correspond 
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An  ornamental  chair,  of  the  style  of  Louis 
XIII,  may  be  made  after  the  following  directions. 
Get  a  chair  of  stained  oak,  low,  square,  heavy, 
and  with  a  high  back.  Then  boy  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  of  coarse  canvas,  out  it  into 
strips  of  about  flvo  inches  wide.  Purchase 


also  sephyr  wool,  scarlet  and  white,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  each.  Work  these  strips  in 
cross-stitch,  In  the  pattern  given  below;  the 
dark  being  worked  in  white,  and  the  grounding 
being  of  scarlet. 

When  the  bands  are  worked,  turn  them  on 


the  wrong  side,  wet  them  slightly,  and  then 
iron  them  flat  with  a  moderately  hot  iron. 
Now  buy  three  quarters  of  plush,  such  as  is 
used  for  furniture,  gray  or  brown  will  look  well 
with  white  and  scarlet,  out  it  up  into  strips 
aiso,  and  sew  them  to  the  worsted  work,  alter- 


nating the  one  with  the  other.  Three  strips  of 
;  worsted  work  for  the  seat,  with  four  of  velvet — 

one  for  the  back  with  two  of  velvet.  The 
;  chair,  when  mounted,  should  be  finished  by  a 
|heavy  fringe,  put  on  with  brass-headed  nails 
!  round  the  seat. 


BROIDERIE  ANGLAISE. 

This  pattern  can  be  worked  all  white,  or  the  f  On  next  page  is  a  graceful  style  of  dressing  the 
scollop  flowers  and  leaves  in  red,  and  the  rest  i  hairfor  a  young  person,  when  simplicity  is  to  be 
*° white.  {preserved.    It  is  merely  of  full  bandeaux* 
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slightly  waved :  the  flowers,  a  light  drooping 
spray,  are  arranged  in  the  bandeaux,  instead  of 


the  back  of  the  hair,  or  across  the  brow.  The 
back  of  the  hair  is  dressed  in  three  puffe,  and 
secured  by  a  low,  ornamental  comb. 


Beautiful  Cushion. — Material* — 5  colors  of 
shaded  double  Berlin,  half  an  ounce  of  each — 
green,  scarlet,  purple,  blue  and  amber. 

Work  1  row  of  each.  Commence  with  green. 
Make  a  chain  of  120  loops.  Put  3  long  stitches 
into  3  successive  stitches,  then  make  a  chain 
of  3  loops,  again  3  long  stitches,  missing  3 
stitches  on  the  chain.  Every  row  afterwards 
pat  the  three  long  stitches  into  the  large  hole. 
Use  the  odors  in  the  order  named.  When  all 
are  wrought  up,  the  cushion  will  be  sufficiently 
large.  It  is  made  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  last  pattern. 

Fashiohb. — The  full  length  figure  gives  an 
elegant  and  graceful  style  of  costume.  A  silk 
dress, .with  broad  stripes  of  black  velvet. 
Sleeves  with  three  puffe,  terminated  by  a  flounce. 
Under-eleeves  of  tulle,  trimmed  with  lace. 
Cloak  of  lady's  cloth,  turtle-dove  color,  with  a 
trimming  of  broad  blue  braid.  A  cape  forming 
a  point  behind.  A  bonnet  of  white  satin,  fluted, 
and  trimmed  with  black  lace ;  on  the  side  of 
the  front,  a  bunch  of  scarlet  geraniums,  with 
blades  of  reed-flags. 

We  also  give  a  very  beautiful  cloak,  made  of 
black  velvet  and  moire  antique. 


Below  are  a  neat  chemisette  and  under- 
sleeve,  with  designs  for  needlework 


liter's  Jtpartment, 


THB  HOKE  MAGAZTXI  FOB  1886. 

With  this  number,  we  commence  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Home  Magasine.  What  its  name  im- 
plies it  will  continue  to  be.  As  from  the  beginning, 
it  win  aim  to  instruct  the  mind,  and  elevate  the  af- 
fections. To  impart,  through  the  most  pleasing  ve- 
hicles of  thought,  true  principles  of  action.  The  fri-  j 
toIous  it  hag  always  avoided,  as  well  as  the  dullness  of 
mere  fine  writing ;  and  these  will  still  be  avoided. — : 
Yet  the  graceful,  the  elegant,  and  the  humorous, 
will  combine  with  the  vigorous,  the  strongly  de- 
scriptive, the  narrative,  and  the  romantic  The  true 
end  of  literature  is  an  elevation  of  the  mind  above 
things  sensual,  selfish,  and  evil,  into  a  region  where 
thought  finds  a  more  vigorous  activity,  and  the  heart 
warmer  and  nobler  impulses.  Especially  should  this 
end  be  regarded  in  all  periodicals  that  find  their  way 
into  the  home  circles)  of  our  land,  claiming  the  atten- 
tion of  young  and  old.  Their  pages  should  be  espe- 
cially guarded,  lest  a  word,  a  sentiment,  or  an  exam- 
ple should  be  presented  therein;  for  these,  like  evil 
seed,  will  produce  evil  fruit. 

The  rariety  to  be  found  in  our  pages,  on  all  subjects 
of  interest,  is  another  of  its  claims  to  public  favor*— 
Something  for  all  tastes  we  endeavor  every  montn  to 
present;  so  that  all  may  find  mental  aliment  and  re- 
creation. * 

To  please  the  eye,  excite  the  taste,  and  give  to  the 
mind  accurate  images  of  things  in  nature  and  art, 
we  ofier  a  varied  series  of  illustrations,  on  steel  and 
on  wood. 

The  price  of  the  Magazine  is  the  same  as  in  the  be- 
ginning, when  no  illustrations  were  given,  and  when 
the  typography  was  altogether  inferior  to  what  it  is 
at  present.  The  amount  of  reading  and  engravings 
furnished  each  month  is  large,  when  the  low  rate  at 
which  we  supply  clubs  is  considered.  Nearly  all  the 
"matter"  is  set  in  "solid"  types,  not  with  "leads" 
between  each  line,  as  is  usual,  by  which  means  a 
page  contains  one-fifth  more  of  reading  than  it 
would  if  leaded.  It  does  not  look  so  light,  but  more 
solid  and  substantia],  as  it  really  is.  We  merely  re- 
fer to  this,  in  order  that  our  readers,  who  look  at 
11  quantity"  as  well  as  "quality,"  may  know  just  what 
they  are  receiving. 

We  refer  particularly  to  our  prospectus  for  1856, 
on  the  fourth  page  of  the  cover,  for  more  particulars 
m  regard  to  the  coming  volumes  of  the  Magazine.— 
It  wiU  be  seen  there,  that  to  those  who  would  like  to 
obtain  the  Home  Magasine  in  connexion  with  some 
other  periodical  or  newspaper  at  a  clubbing  rate,  we 
furnish  either  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  or  "  Godey's  La- 
dy's Book"  and  the  "  Home  Magazine,"  one  year,  at 
the  low  rate  of  $3-50 ;  or  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
•ad  our  Magasine,  at  $3. 


HUMORS  OF  REV.  8TDNEY  SMITH. 

In  the  letters  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  published  in 
the  volumes  of  Memoirs,  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Hol- 
land, there  are  many  flashes  of  humor,  and  pleasant 
hits  at  men  and  things.  He  had  a  genial  spirit  for  a 
clergyman,  and  a  happy  faculty  of  looking  on  the 
bright  side.  We  make  a  few  selections  of  pleasant 
things,  taken  at  random. 

In  answer  to  an  invitation  to  visit  the  opera,  he 
replies:  "Thy  servant  is  threescore-and-ten  years 
old ;  can  he  hear  the  sound  of  singing  men  and  sing- 
ing women?  A  Canon  at  the  opera!  Where  have 
you  lived  ?  In  what  habitation  of  heathen  ?  I  thank 
you,  shuddering,  and  am,  ever,  your  unseduoible 
friend." 

In  dosing  a  brief  letter  to  Lord  Mahan,  he  says : 
! "  Pray  present  my  benediction  to  your  charming  wife, 
;  who,  I  am  sure,  would  bring  any  plant  in  the  garden 
;  into  fun  flower  by  looking  at  it,  and  smiling  upon  it. 
Try  the  experiment  from  mere  curiosity."  This  is 
very  neat,  indeed. 

"  I  find  I  am  getting  old,"  he  remarks,  in  another 
'letter,  "  and  that  my  bodily  feelings  agree  with  the 
parish  register.  Ton  seem  to  have  had  a  very  amus-" 
ing  life,  with  singing  and  dancing,  but  you  oannot 
excite  my  envy  by  all  the  descriptions  of  your  dramas 
and  melo-dramas ;  you  may  as  well  paint  the  luxuries 
of  barley  meal  to  a  tiger,  or  turn  a  leopard  into  a 
cbver  field.  All  this  class  of  pleasures  inspires  me 
with  the  same  nausea  as  I  feel  at  the  sight  of  rich 
plum-cake  or  sweetmeats;  I  prefer  the  driest  bread 
of  common  life." 

Writing  to  Lord  Murray:  "If  you  wish  for  any- 
thing like  happiness  in  the  fifth  act  of  life,  eat  and 
drink  about  one-half>of'  what  you  could  eat  and 
;  drink. '  Did  I  ever  teU  you  my  calculation  about  eat- 
ing and  drinking  ?  Having  ascertained  the  weight 
of  what  I  could  live  upon,  so  as  to  preserve  health 
;  and  strength,  and  what  I  did  live  upon,  I  found  that, 
;  between  ten  and  seventy  years  of  age,  I  had  eaten 
|  and  drunk  forty  four-horse  wagon  loads  of  meat  and 
:  drink  more  than  would  have  preserved  me  in  life  and 
health!  The  value  of  this  mass  of  nourishment  I 
;  considered  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  must,  by  my  voracity,  have  starv- 
\  ed  fully  a  hundred  persons  to  death.  This  is  a  fright- 
ful calculation,  but  irresistibly  true;  and  I  think, 
dear  Murray,  your  wagons  would  require  an  addi- 
\  tiona  I  horse  each  /" 

To  his  grandchild,  on  sending  him  a  letter  over- 
;  weight :  "  Oh,  you  little  witch !  Your  letter  cost  me 
;  four-pence.  I  will  pull  all  the  plums  out  of  your 
; puddings;  I  will  undress  your  dolls,  and  steal  their 
under  petticoats ;  you  shall  have  no  currant  jelly  to 
|  your  rice ;  I  will  kiss  you  till  you  cannot  see  out  of 
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your  eyes ;  when  no  body  whips  you,  I  will  do  so ;  I ; 
will  fill  you  so  full  of  sugar  plums  that  they  shall  run 
out  of  your  nose  and  ears ;  lastly,  your  frocks  shall 
be  so  short  that  they  shall  not  eome  below  your 
knees.'1 

An  excuse  for  not  wishing  to  be  present  at  some 
private  theatricals:  "If  real  actors  cannot  amuse 
me,  how  should  pretended  actors  do  so  ?  Can  mock* 
turtle  please  where  real  turtle  is  disliked  ?" 

At  seventy-four,  he  thus  puts  off  a  French  writer 
for  the  press,  who  asks  for  some  particulars  of  his  life : 
"  I  am  living  among  the  best  society  of  the  Metro- 
polis, and  at  ease  in  my  circumstances ;  in  tolerable 
health ;  a  mild  Whig ;  a  tolerating  Churchman,  and 
much  given  to  talking,  laughing,  and  noise.  I  dine 
with  the  rich  in  London,  and  physic  the  poor  in  the 
country  ,*  passing  from  the  sauces  of  Dives  to  the  sores 
of  Lazarus.   I  am,  upon  the  whole,  a  happy  man." 

"  Among  the  many  ills  of  getting  old,  one  is,  that 
every  illness  may  probably  be  your  last.  You  feel 
like  a  G>li&quent  who  knows  that  the  oonstable  is 
looking  oat  after  him." 

In  a  bbcbht  letter  from  our  highly  valued  corre- 
spondent, W.  Gilmori  Sim  us,  Esq.,  were  inclosed 
a  oouple  of  choke  little  poems  for  the  readers  of  the 
llome  Magasine.  We  give  one  of  them  in  this  num- 
ber:— 

EXHORTATION. 

Why  by  these  forests  linger, 

When  there  the  ocean  spreads ; 
And  still  the  sun's  bright  finger 

Rich  gleam  of  promise  sheds  ? 
Here  wouldst  thou  struggle  vainly r 

Thy  better  power*  unknown, 
Or  waste,  in  toils  ungainly, 

A  life  unloved,  alone ! 

Alone  is  still  the  mortal 

Who,  born  to  lead  his  kind 
To  Truth's  mysterious  portal. 

Still  leaves  the  rest  behind ; 
They  follow,  but  they  madden 

That  he  should  still  be  first, 
And  curse  the  gifts  whieh  gladden, 

And  hate  the  giver  worst ! 

How  gladly — could  you  show  them 

That  he  who  sways  them  now, 
Stood,  in  his  youth,  below  them— 

Would  they  rejoice  to  know ! 
They'd  rather  see  how  feebly 

His  master-sway  began, 
Than  now  behold  how  ably 

He  rules  the  realms  of  man ! 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

One  of  the  engravings  in  this  number,  will  excite 
the  pleasantest  kind  of  fancies  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  readers.  How  fondly,  for  weeks,  do  children 
dwell  on  the  approaching  Christmas;  and  what 
castles  of  toys,  and  good  things  for  the  palate,  do 
they  build  in  the  regions  of  imagination.  Don't 
forget  this,  ye  who  have  in  your  keeping  the  happi- 
ness of  these  little  ones.  Be  sure  to  fill  the  stockings, 
hung  in  such  unwavering  faith  by  the  chimney  side ; 
or  prepare  the  Christmas  tree,  and  load  its  branches 


with  strange,  but  ten  p  ting  fruit.  Those  who  make 
innocent  children  happy,  are  co-workers  with  angels. 

There  is  a  touching  Christmas  story  in  this  num- 
ber, from  the  pen  of  Miss  Bremer,  which  old  and 
and  young  may  read  with  pleasure. 

TRUE  WORDS. 

We  find  this  beautiful  and  true  passage  floating  in 
the  newspapers,  and  give  it  a  more  perma  nent  place 
on  one  of  our  pages: — "Education  does  not  com 
menoe  with  the  alphabet.  It  begins  with  a  mother's 
look — with  a  father's  smile  of  approbation,  or  a  sign 
of  reproof—- with  a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hand,  or  a  brother's  noble  act  of  forbearance— with 
handsful  of  flowers  in  green  and  daisy  meadows— 
with  birds'  nests  admired,  but  not  touched — with 
creeping  ants,  and  almost  imperceptible  emmets — 
with  humming  bees,  and  glass  beehives— with  plea- 
sant walks  in  shady  lanes,  and  with  thoughts  directed 
in  sweet  and  kindly  tones,  and  words  to  mature  to 
acts  of  benevolence,  to  deeds  of  virtue,  and  to  the 
source  of  all  good,  to  God  himself/' 


HOME. 

Sydney  Smith  says : — "Themost  friendless  ofhuman 
beings  has  a  country  whieh  he  admires  and  extols, 
and  which  he  would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  pre- 
fer to  afl  others  under  heaven.  Tempt  him  with  the 
fairest  face  of  nature,  place  him  by  living  waters 
under  shadowy  trees  of  Lebanon,  open  to  his  view  aU 
the  gorgeous  allurements  of  the  sunniest  climates, 
he  will  love  the  rocks  and  deserts  of  his  childhood 
better  than  all  these,  and  thou  canst  not  bribe  his 
soul  to  forget  the  land  of  his  nativity." 


ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  WIVE9  AND  MOTHERS. 

Mothers  in  the  country,  who  see  their  children 
growing  up  with  few  of  the  advantages  that  young 
people  in  cities  enjoy,  often  suffer  from  painful  dis- 
couragement in  regard  to  them.  A  word  of  encou- 
ragement to  such,  we  find  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Ohio  Cultivator,  and  copy  it  for  their  benefit  The 
writer  says : — 

"  The  wives  and  mothers  of  our  farmers  need  more 
encouragement  in  the  labor  of  love  that  falls  to  their 
lot.  Their  round  of  duties  often  seem  monotonous, 
their  lives  ungraceful,  their  homes  lacking  in  refine- 
ment. How  often  the  sigh  escapes  them, '  Oh  for 
more  intellectual  food  for  myself  and  my  children !' 
When  thoy  go  out  into  the  world,  will  they  not  feel 
themselves  so  far  behind  their  fellows,  that  discou- 
ragement will  take  the  place  of  noble  ambition,  and 
their  lives  will  become  a  failure. 

"  There  is  a  charm  against  this  which  every  mother 
should  understand.   Childhood  demands  simply  that 
its  tastes  shall  all  be  led,  like  its  body,  on  pimple, 
coarse  fare.    Give  them  jupt  enough  for  growth,  and 
culture  and  pruning  will  come  in  after  years.  All 
that  a  mother  need  reel  solicitous  for  in  early  child- 
\  hood  is,  aliment  enough  for  the  healthy  growth  of  all 
{the  faculties.   The  tendency  in  country  life  is  to 
\  neglect  the  finer  elements  belonging  to  the  region  of 
J  the  ideal,  while  the  practical,  the  unpcetical,  is 
^cultivated  and  praised,  till  the  child  feels  that  nothing 
£ia  truly  valuable  that  cannot  be  counted  in  dollars  and 
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etnts.  The  city  is  liable  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
External  grace  most  be  cultivated  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth  and  integrity. 

"My  observations  have  convinoed  me  that  no 
mother  needs  despair  who  uses  even  the  most  limited 
Beans  for  the  enltnre  of  her  children.  I  remember 
some  little  girls  who  weed  to  love  colors,  and  they 
ooald  gratify  their  artistic  tastes  in  no  way  but  by 
expressing  the  juice  of  leaves  and  flowers.  They 
were  rude  works  of  art  which  the  little  artists  pro- 
duced, bat  they  kept  alive  the  soul  of  art  Years 
have  fled,  and  now  their  homes  are  rendered  beautiful 
by  artistic  hands,  and  their  children's  garments  are 
beautified  by  such  embroidery  as  the  wealthy  pur- 
chase at  great  oost,  but  to  them  it  is  the  filling  up  of 
moments  of  half  leasure,  when  the  presence  of  a  guest 
compels  them  to  forego  coarser  avocations.  Now,  as 
formerly,  this  is  their  recreation.  I  thought  of  the 
mother  who  had  encouraged  their  little  efforts,  and 
fed  their  little  loves  and  tastes,  so  that  now  they  were 
able  to  both  appreciate  beauty  and  poetry,  and  to 
contribute  largely  to  their  production." 


BE  GENTLE  TO  THY  HUSBAND. 

Some  one  has  written  a  companion  poem  to  that 
excellent  one,  "Be  Gentle  to  thy  Wife,"  which  we 
must  copy,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
magnifying  the  wife's  duties,  which,  in  her  little 
world  of  home,  are  varied  and  perplexing  enough. 
Of  the  husband's  anxieties,,  disappointments,  and 
troubles  in  the  busy,  struggling  marts  of  business,  she 
otn  have  but  a  feeble  comprehension ;  nor  of  the 
painful  discouragements  from  which  he  often  suffers. 
Kind,  soothing  words,  may  often  fall  like  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  of  his  spirit;  and  what  wife  who 
lores  her  husband,  would  not  gladly  be  to  him  a 
minister  of  rest  and  peace? 

"  Be  gentle  to  thy  hush  and  4 

Remember,  all  day  long, 
Amid  the  din  and  tumult, 

He  battles  with  the  throng. 

"No  wonder  that  the  noble  brow 

Grows  clouded  with  the  care 
That  presses  on  his  heart  and  hands  • 

While  he  is  struggling  there. 

"And  when  the  night  has  gathered  home 

The  loved  one  to  his  rest, 
Be  gentle — if  no  smile  appears, 

There's  sorrow  in  his  breast. 

M  Tis  true,  you  miss  the  welcome  voice, 

Whose  tones  are  always  kind, 
And  long  to  raise  the  cloud  that  casts 

A  shadow  on  his  mind. 

"  Yet.  never  fear,  that  through  it  all 

Thy  presence  is  not  blest ; 
Por  like  the  sunshine  through  the  storm, 

It  brings  sweet  thoughts  of  rest. 

"And  many  times,  when  labor-tossed, 

Thy  gentle  tones  have  come, 
And  made  glad  music  in  his  heart, 

4  Thanks  be  for  thee— and  home.' 

"Be  sure,  although  he  tpealcs  it  not, 

Thou  art  the  star,  whose  ray 
Makes  life,  and  love,  and  gildeth  all 

In  life's  dark,  rugged  way.'' 


»  THE  HAPPY  FAMILY.** 

This  steel  engraving  makes  a  pleasant  variety  In 
our  illustrations  for  the  month.  The  family  group 
appears  to  be  well  harmonized,  and  each  individual 
in  the  best  possible  humor. 


"THE  FOUR  ERAS  OP  LIFE.** 

How  thought-suggeeting  this  picture!  Few  can 
look  upon  it  without  pleasing  or  sad  emotions.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  life  in  its  four  most  important  eras. 
First,  the  infant  is  introduced  by  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism into  the  ohurch,  and  more  intimately  associated 
in  the  mystic  rite  with  angelic  spirits.  Next  comes 
the  second  era.  The  infantile  state  is  passed ;  youth 
has  glided  away,  and  now,  in  the  freshness  and  beau- 
ty of  dawning  womanhood,  the  young  communicant 
takes,  solemnly,  the  bread  and  the  wine,  and  offers 
;  her  heart  to  Him  who  gives  to  every  hungry  and 
thirsting  spirit,  the  bread  of  His  love,  and  the  wine 
of  His  truth. 

The  third  era  comes.  Higher  and  holier  duties  in 
life  are  to  be  assumed.  At  the  marriage-altar  stands 
the  young  bride.  What  a  new  world  is  opening  be- 
fore her !  How  earnestly  does  she  look  far  away  into 
the  coming  time !  What  beautiful  visions  arise ! — 
Her  heart  trembles  with  excess  of  joy. 

One  more  era — the  most  important  of  all.  The  pro- 
bation is  over — the  pilgrimage  at  an  end ;  and,  obey- 
ing the  voice  which  says,  "  Come  up  higher,"  the  tired, 
tempted,  but  conquering  spirit,  is  about  to  withdraw 
itself  peacefully  from  its  earthly  tabernacle,  and  as- 
cend upwards,  to  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 


TO  THE  MORNING  QLORY.  bt  olaka  adousta. 
Pale,  waxen  flower,  thou  comest  in  the  morn, 

Damp  with  the  chill  night  showers ; 
Thy  heart-shaped  leaves  t^e  roughest  spots  adorn, 

And  bend  adown  with  wealth  of  creamy  flowers. 
The  purple  drops  which  gem  the  pearly  white, 

Seem  like  rich  jewels  set  in  beds  of  snow, 
With  fair,  sweet  beauty,  pure  and  shining  bright, 

They  light  thy  blossoms  with  a  fairy  glow 

But  like  aU  lovely  things,  before  the  Day's  hot  breath 

Thou  pal'st  and  fadest  dreamily  away ; 
Cold  are  thy  petals  'neath  the  touch  of  Death, 

And  sink'st  thou  down  to  premature  decay. 
We  love  thee  better,  gentle  flower,  for  this ; 

Happy  are  they  who  early  from  us  flee, 
Who  tire  of  earth,  and  long  for  purer  bliss 

Within  the  sunlight  of  Eternity! 

Fa^mingUm,  New  Hampshire. 


t       NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  LIVE 8  OF  BRITISH  HISTORIANS.    By  Fucbite 
Lawbewck.  3  vote.  New  York:  C.  Scribner. 

Here  we  have  a  very  important  contribution  to 
English  literature,  and  one  for  which  the  industrious 
author  will  receive  many  thanks,  and,  we  trust,  a  still 
more  substantial  return.  It  is  a  little  singular,  that 
the  first  popular  biographies  of  the  older  British  his- 
torians should  originate  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  issue  first  from  an  American  press.  The  fact 
shows  how  rapidly  we  are  progressing  in  literature, 
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m  well  as  the  useful  arts.  Already  the  tide  is  turn- 
ing, and  British  readers  are  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  their  most  attractive  books.  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  shown  excellent  taste  in  his  work,  and  has  com- 

rsed  it  not  only  with  care,  bat  in  a  style  that  gives 
an  additional  value.  To  pass  from  the  grave,  se- 
vere pages  of  the  laborious  historian,  to  a  familiar 
narrative  of  his  daily  life,  habits,  manners,  and  con- 
versation— in  a  word,  to  become  acquainted  with 
him  as  a  man,  is  a  transition  delightful  to  every 
reader.  Suoh  a  pleasure  is  in  store  for  all  who  have 
studied  the  pages  of  Raleigh,  Camden,  Burnet,  Ful- 
ler, Bentson,  Smollet,  Hume,  Maopherson,  Hooke, 
Ferguson,  Gibbon,  Bacon,  and  other  eminent  histo- 
rians of  the  past  time,  and  desire  to  have  with  them 
a  closer  personal  acquaintance.  The  author  intimates 
his  intention  to  continue  the  series  down  to  the  death 
of  Arnold.   We  hope  he  will  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  Thought*  in  Vent,  for  the 
Sundaji  end  Holidays  throughout  th«  Year.  Br  Bay.  Johk 
Kbblb.  Elegantly  nioatreted, by Schmolae.  Philadelphia: 
£.H.  Sutler*}  Co. 

**  Keble's  Christian  Tear"  has  become  a  household 
book  among  all  lovers  of  devotional  poetry.  The 
present  edition,  which  is  exquisitely  illustrated  with 
engravings  on  steel  from  original  designs,  is  an  ele- 
gant one  in  all  respects,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 

Sublishers  by  whom  it  is  issued.  Messrs.  Butler  & 
o.  have  gained  a  reputation  for  elegant  issues  of 
illustrated  volumes,  that  every  book  from  their  press 
but  serves  to  confirm.  Their  holiday  publications 
are  always  among  the  most  beautiful  that  appear. 

GOD  REVEALSD  IN  THE  PROCESS  OP  CREATION, 
ajcd  by  the  Maxifbstatiov  or  Jbsus  Chhist.  Including 
an  Examination  of  the  Derelopment  Theory  contained  In 
the  "  Vettlgei  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation."  By 
Jambs  B.  Walker,  Author  of  "  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of 
Salvation.' '  Boston  >  Qvuld  if  Lincoln.  New  York t  Shtl- 
don,  Lamport  A;  Co* 

A  volume  of  speculations  touching  the  moral  na- 
ture of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  wiU  not,  we  think, 
very  greatly  aid  the  inquiring  skeptic.  Like  nearly 
all  modern  writers  on  similar  themes,  the  author  is 
a  groper  in  the  dark,  seeking,  by  mere  finite  human 
reason,  to  find  out  God.  We  are  very  much  inclined 
to  think,  that  in  nearly  aU  skepticism  in  regard  to 
the  being  and  goodness  of  God,  there  is  latent  a 
pride  of  intellect  that  will  make  the  subject  hope- 
lessly blind  to  all  arguments  opposed  to  his  favorite 
doubts. 


HOARYHEAD  AND  MoDONNER.  Br  Jacob  Abbott. 
Very  greatly  Improved.  With  numerous  Engravings.  Being 
Vol.  IV  of  "The  Young  Christian  Series."  New  York: 
Harper  */  Brother*. 

An  old  friend  in  a  new  dress,  and  welcome  in  its 
improved  attire.  New  generations  of  children  will 
read  of  Fergus  and  of  MoDonner  with  the  same  de- 
light felt  by  the  first  boy  that  grasped  the  book, 
scarcely  yet  dry.  from  the  press.  Our  young  people 
owe  Mr.  Abbott  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

MY  FATHER'S  HOUSE »  Or,  The  Heaven  of  the  Bible. 
By  James  M.  Macdovald,  D.  D.  New  York  i  C.  Scribner. 

A  series  of  discourses  on  Heaven,  by  a  Minister  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  School.  His  reading  of 
the  Bible  is  somewhat  literal,  and  his  speculations  on 
Heaven  in  accordance  with  his  reading.  The  style 
of  the  discourses  is  impressive,  and  often  highly  elo- 
quent 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  THE  HERO E 8  OF  HISTORY.  Edi- 
ted by  Da.  Francis  I*  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LI*  D.  New  York  t 
Jam**  8.  JHckerton. 

The  first  volume  of  this  attractive  series  contained 
a  narrative  of  the  eventful  career  of  "  Richard  the 
Lion- Hearted."  We  now  have  a  second  volume,  de- 
voted to  a  no  less  prominent,  but  far  more  important 


character  in  the  world's  history,  Oliver  Cromwell.  If 
the  youth  of  the  present  generation  fail  to  obtain  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  world's  great  men  and  their 
actions,  it  will  not  be  through  lack  of  well  written 
books,  like  those  embraced  in  this  series.  The  re- 
sponsible name  of  Dr.  Hawks  as  editor,  will  give  the 
public  entire  confidence  in  them. 

THE  STANDARD  FIRST  READER  FOR  BEGINNERS. 
By  Eras  Sabobbt.  Boston  i  Phillip*,  Sampson  *y  Co. 

Among  the  best  school  readers  extant,  are  those  of 
Mr.  Sargent.  They  number  from  one  up  to  five,  the 
highest  being  known  as  the  "  First  Class  Standard 
Reader."  The  first  of  these  is  the  one  to  which  we 
would  now  call  attention.  It  is  made  up  of  easy 
lessons,  liberally  illustrated,  and  both  at  home  and 
at  school  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the  young 
scholar  just  learning  to  read.  The  aim  of  the  book 
is  to  awaken  thought  in  the  ohild,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  signs  of 
language. 

CROCHETS  AND  QUAVERS  i  Ob,  Rbvblatiofs  or  ax 
Opbba  Kabaobb  ib  Ambbioa.  Bv  Max  Mabbtsbk.  New 

York  t  &  French. 

Of  its  class,  and  for  the  readers  it  is  designed  to 
interest,  this  is  altogether  a  "  taking"  book,  and 
will  considerably  enlighten  our  musio -loving  people 
in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  foreign  artists  have 
managed  to  create  for  themselves  comfortable 
fortunes  in  America,  with  almost  Aladdin- like  cele- 
rity. Max,  it  seems,  by  his  own  confession,  is  by  no 
means  guiltless  of  having  deliberately  played  upon 
the  public  credulity,  a  la  Barnum ;  and  we  do  not 
see  that  he  feels  much  ashamed  of  himself.  Truth 
and  honor  must  be  indeed  at  a  low  ebb,  when  men 
can  invent  a  falsehood  to  mislead  the  public,  and 
then  parade  the  triok  unblushingly,  and  chuckle  over 
its  suocess.  The  talented  manager  would  have  stood 
much  higher  in  people's  estimation,  if  he  had  left  the 
story  of  Parodi's  introduction  in  this  country  out  of 
his  book.  If  it  was  the  only  instance  in  which  he 
stooped  to  an  unworthy  means  to  gain  his  ends,  the 
manner  in  which  the  circumstance  is  related  does 
not  show  any  true  sense  of  the  meanness  of  the 
transaction. 

If  sundry  libel  suits  do  not  grow  out  of  this  volume, 
it  will  be  because  certain  parties  assailed  therein 
have  no  characters  worth  upholding. 

CAS'TE.  A  Story  of  Republican  Equality.  By  SlDirBy  A. 
Stobbt,  Jr.  Boston  t  Phillip*,  Sampton  |r  Co. 

Another  novel  based  upon  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  our  country,  and  the  consequent  social  evils  that 
arise  therefrom.  We  have  merely  glanced  through 
the  volume.  It  appears  to  be  written  with  ability ; 
and  considerable  descriptive  power. 

[Notices  of  quite  a  number  of  volumes  are  deferred 
for  want  of  room.  They  will  receive  due  attention 
next  month.] 


D^"  We  complete  the  story  of  "  The  Good  Time 
Coming,"  in  the  present  issue.  In  order  that  it  might 
not  encroach  upon  thereadingmatter  of  the  number* 
we  print  it  in  an  extra  sheet,  as  will  be  seen.  This 
story  has  been  printed  in  a  handsome  volume  by  J. 
W.  Bradley,  of  this  city.   Prioe  $1.00. 


Clttbbiko  with  Harpbr's  Magazine  ajtd  Thb 
Lady's  Book. — We  will  send  either  of  these  Maga- 
zines, and  the  Home  Magazine,  one  year,  for  $3.50. 
See  Prospectus. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


"Our  Father  in  heaven  never  leaves  us  in 
a  pathless  desert,"  said  Mrs.  Markland,  light 
breaking  through  her  tear-filled  eves.  Her  hus- 
band had  just  related  the  conversation  held 
with  Mr.  Willet.  "  When  the  sun  goes  down, 
stars  appear." 

"  A  little  while  ago,  the  desert  seemed  path- 
less, and  no  star  glittered  in  the  sky,"  was 
answered. 

**  Yet  the  path  was  there,  Edward ;  you  had 
not  looked  close  enough  to  your  feet,"  replied 
his  wife. 

"It  was  so  narrow,  that  it  would  have 
escaped  my  vision,"  he  said,  faintly  sighing. 

"If  it  were  not  the  safest  way  for  you  and 
for  all  of  us,  it  would  not  be  the  only  one  now 
permitted  our  feet  to  tread." 

**  Safest  it  may  be  for  me ;  but  your  feet  could 
walk,  securely,  a  pathway  strewn  with  flowers. 
Ah  me !  the  thought  that  my  folly  " 

"Edward,"  Mrs.  Markland  interrupted  him, 
in  a  quick,  earnest  voice,  "if  you  love  me, 
spare  me  in  this.  When  I  laid  my  hand  in 
yours  on  that  happy  day,  which  was  but  the 
beginning  of  happier  ones,  I  began  a  new  life. 
All  thought,  all  affection,  all  joy  in  the  present 
and  hope  in  the  future,  were  thenceforth  to  be 
mingled  with  your  thought,  affection,  joy,  and 
hope.  Our  lives  became  one.  It  was  yours  to 
mark  out  our  way  through  the  world ;  mine  to 
walk  by  your  side.  The  path,  thus  far,  has 
been  a  flowery  one,  thanks  to  your  love  and 
care !  But  no  life-path  winds  always  amid  soft 
and  fragrant  meadows.  There  are  desert  places 
on  the  road,  and  steep  acclivities  ;  and  there 
are  dark,  devious  valleys,  as*  well  as  sunny  hill- 
tops. Pilgrims  on  the  way  to  the  Promised 
Land,  we  must  pass  through  the  Valley  and 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a 
time  in  Doubting  Castle,  before  the  Delectable 
Mountains  are  gained.  Oh,  Edward,  murmur 
not,  but  thank  God  for  the  path  he  has  shown 
us,  and  for  the  clear  light  that  falls  so  warmly 
upon  it  These  friends,  whom  he  has  given  us 
in  this  our  darkest  hour,  are  the  truest  friends 
we  have  yet  known.  Is  it  not  a  sweet  com- 
pensation for  all  we  lose,  to  be  near  them  still, 


|  and  to  have  the  good  a  kind  Father  dispenses 
\  come  to  us  through  their  hands  ?  Dear  husband ! 
<in  this  night  of  worldly  life,  a  star  of  celestial 
i  beauty  has  already  mirrored  itself  in  my  heart, 
J  and  made  light  one  of  its  hitherto  darkened 
chambers." 

"Sweet  philosopher!"  murmured  her  hus- 
band, in  a  softened  voice.  "  A  spirit  lifce  yours 
would  illuminate  a  dungeon." 

"If  it  can  make  the  air  bright  around  my 
husband,  its  happiness  will  be  complete,"  was 
softly  answered. 

"  But  these  reverses  are  hard  to  bear,"  said 
Mr.  Markland,  soberly. 

"  Harder  in  anticipation  than  in  reality. 
They  may  become  to  us  blessings." 

"Blessings?  Oh,  Agnes!  I  am  not  able  to 
see  that.  It  is  no  light  thing  for  a  man  to 
have  the  hard  accumulations  of  his  best  years 
swept  from  him  in  a  moment,  and  to  find  him- 
self, when  just  passing  the  meridian  of  his  life, 
thrown  prostrate  to  the  earth." 

"  There  may  be  richer  treasures  lying  just 
beneath  the  surface  where  he  has  fallen,  than 
in  all  the  land  of  Ophir  toward  which  he  was 
pressing  in  eager  haste,"  said  Mrs.  Markland. 
"  It  may  be  so."  Markland  spoke  doubtingly. 
"  It  must  be  so  !"  was  emphatically  rejoined. 
"Ah,  Edward,  have  I  not  often  warned  you 
against  looking  far  away  into  the  future,  in- 
stead of  stooping  to  gather  the  pearls  of  hap- 
piness that  a  good  Providence  has  scattered 
so  profusely  around  us  ?   They  are  around  us 
still." 
Markland  sighed. 

"  And  you  may  be  richer  far  than  imagina- 
tion has  yet  pictured.  Look  not  far  away  into 
the  shadowy  uncertainties  of  coming  time  for 
\  the  heart's  fruition.  The  stones  from  which 
its  temple  of  happiness  is  to  be*  erected,  if  ever 
built,  lie  all  along  the  path  your  feet  are  tread- 
ing. It  has  been  so  with  you  from  the  be- 
ginning— it  is  so  now." 

"  If  I  build  not  this  temple,  it  will  be  no 
fault  of  yours,"  said  Markland,  whose  percep- 
tions were  becoming  clearer. 

"Let  us  build  it  together,"  answered  his 
wife.  "  There  will  be  no  lack  of  materials." 


CHAPTER  XXX VII. 

•rtfce  Extern  District  of  FennajiranU.  i  made  known  in  the  family,  there  was  a  passiv 
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acquiescence  in  the  change  on  the  part  of  all 
but  Aunt  Grace.   Her  pride  was  aroused. 

"  It's  very  kind  in  Mr.  Willet,"  she  said— 
"  very  kind,  but  scarcely  delicate  under  the 
circumstances." 

"Why  not  delicate?"  inquired  Mr.  Mark- 
land. 

"Did  they  think  we  were  going  into  that 
little  pigeon-box,  ju9t  under  the  shadow  of 
Woodbine  Lodge.  If  we  have  to  come  down 
so  low,  it  will  not  be  in  this  neighborhood. 
There's  too  much  pride  in  the  Markland  blood 
for  that  I" 

"  We  have  but  little  to  do  with  pride  now," 
said  Mrs.  Markland. 

Her  husband  sighed.  The  remark  of  his 
Bister  had  quickened  his  blood. 

"  It  is  the  best  we  can  do  I"  he  remarked, 
sadly. 

"Not  by  any  means,"  said  Grace.  "There 
are  other  neighborhoods  than  this,  and  other 
houses  to  be  obtained.  Let  us  go  from  here  ; 
not  remain  the  observed  of  all  curious  ob- 
servers—objects of  remark  and  pity  1" 

Her  brother  arose  while  she  was  speaking, 
and  commenced  walking  the  room  in  a  dis- 
turbed manner.  The  words  of  Grace  had 
aroused  his  slumbering  pride. 

"Rather  let  us  do  what  is  best  under  the; 
circumstances,"  said  Mrs.  Markland,  in  her 
quiet  way.  "People  will  have  their  own! 
thoughts,  but  these  should  never  turn  us  from  j 
a  right  course." 

"  The  sight  of  Woodbine  Lodge  will  rebuke 
me  daily,"  said  Mr.  Markland. 

"You  cannot  be  happy  in  this  neighbor- 
hood." Grace  spoke  in  her  emphatic  way. 
"  It  is  impossible !" 


"  You  will  never  be  happy  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, Edward,"  said  his  sister,  sharply;  for 
she  saw  that  the  pride  her  words  had  awakened 
was  dying  out. 

"If  he  is  not  happy  here,  change  of  place 
will  work  no  difference."  Mrs.  Markland  Bpoke 
earnestly. 

"  Why  not  ?"  was  the  quick  interrogation  of 
Grace. 

"Because  happiness  is  rarely,  if  ever,  pro- 
duced by  a  change  of  external  relations.  We 
must  have  within  us  the  elements  of  happi- 
ness; and  then  the  heart's  sunshine  will  lie 
across  our  threshold,  whether  it  be  of  palace 
;  or  cottage." 

"Truer  vords  were  never  spoken,"  said  Mr. 
Markland,  "and  I  feel  their  better  meaning. 
No,  Agnes,  we  will  not  go  out  from  this  plea- 
sant neighborhood,  nor  from  among  those  we 
have  proved  to  be  friends.  If  Woodbine  Lodge 
ever  looks  upon  me  rebukingly,  I  will  try  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  rebuke.  I  will 
accept  Mr.  Willet's  kind  offer  to-morrow.  But 
what  have  you  to  say,  Fanny  ?"  Mr.  Markland 
now  turned  to  his  daughter,  who  had  not  ven- 
tured a  word  on  the  subject,  though  she  had 
listened  with  apparent  interest  to  the  confe- 
rence. "  Shall  we  take  Mr.  Walker's  cottage  ?" 

"  Your  judgment  must  decide  that,  father," 
was  answered. 

"  But  have  you  no  choice  in  the  case,  Fanny  ? 
We  can  remove  into  the  city,  or  go  into  some 
other  neighborhood." 

"  I  will  be  as  happy  here  as  anywhere.  Do 
as  seems  best,  father." 

A  silence,  made  in  a  measure  oppressive  by- 
Fanny's  apparent  indifference  to  all  change, 
followed.    Before  other  words  were  spoke, 


"  I  fear  that  it  is  even  so,"  replied  her  brother,  i  Aunt  Grace  withdrew  in  a  manner  that  showed 


"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Markland,  in  a  firm  voice, 
"we  will  go  hence.  I  place  nothing  against 
the  happiness  of  my  husband.  If  the  sight  of 
our  old  home  is  to  trouble  him  daily,  we  will 
put  mountains  between,  if  necessary." 

Markland  turned  toward  his  wife.  She  had  • 
never  looked  more  beautiful  in  his  eyes. 

"  Is  self-negation  to  be  all  on  her  part  ?"  The  \ 
thought,  Hashing  through  his  mind,  changed! 
the  current  of  his  feelings,  and  gave  him  truer  j 
perceptions. 

"No,  Agnes,"  he  said,  while, a  faint  smile; 
played  around  his  lips,  "  we  will  not  put  moan- ! 
tains  between  us  and  this  neighborhood.  Pride  j 
is  a  poor  counsellor,  and  they  who  take  heed ! 
to  her  words,  sow  the  seeds  of  repentance.  In ; 
reverse  of  fortune,  we  stand  not  alone.  Thou- ! 
sands  have  walked  this  rugged  road  before  us  ; 
and  shall  wc  falter,  and  look  weakly  back  ?" 

"Not  so,  Edward!"  returned  his  wife,  with 
enthusiasm;  "we  will  neither  falter  nor  look 
back.  Our  good  and  evil  are  often  made  by 
contrasts.  We  shall  not  find  the  way  rugged, 
unless  we  compare  it  too  closely  with  other 
ways  our  feet  have  trodden,  and  sigh  vainly; 
over  the  past,  instead  of  accepting  the  good: 
that  is  awarded  us  in  the  present.  Let  us  first ; 
make  the  *  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  even,' ! 
and  the  way  will  be  smooth  to  our  feet." 


a  mind  disturbed.  The  conference  in  regard 
to  the  cottage  was  again  resumed,  and  ended 
in  the  cheerful  conclusion  that  it  would  afford 
them  the  pleasantest  home,  in  their  changed 
circumstances,  of  any  that  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  procure. 

CHAPTER  IXXVm. 

Preparation  was  at  once  made  for  the  pro- 
posed removal.  Mr.  Walker  went  back  to  the 
city,  and  the  new  owner  of  the  cottage,  Mr. 
Willet,  set  carpenters  and  painters  at  work  to 
make  certain  additions  which  he  thought  need- 
ful to  secure  the  comfort  of  his  tenants,  and  to 
put  everything  in  the  most  thorough  repair. 
Kren  against  the  remonstrance  of  Mr.  Mark- 
land,  who  saw  that  his  generous-minded  neigh- 
bor was  providing  for  his  family  a  house  worth 
almost  double  the  rent  that  was  to  be  paid,  he 
carried  out  all  his  projected  improvements. 

"You  will  embarrass  me  with  a  sense  of 
obligation,"  said  Mr.  Markland,  in  seeking  to 
turn  him  from  a  certain  purpose  regarding  the 
cottage. 

"Do  not  say  so,"  answered  Mr.  Willet;  "I 
am  only  offering  inducements  for  you  to  remain 
with  us.  If  obligation  should  rest  anywhere, 
it  will  be  on  our  side.  I  make  these  improve- 
ments because  the  house  is  now  my  own  pro* 
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perty,  and  would  be  defective,  to  my  mind,; 
without  them.  Pray,  don't  let  your  thoughts  j 
dwell  on  these  things." 

Thus  he  strove  to  dissipate  the  feeling  of' 
obligation  that  began  to  rest  on  the  mind  of 
his  unfortunate  neighbor,  while  he  carried  out 
his  purpose.  In  due  time,  under  the  assign- 
ment which  had  been  made,  Woodbine  Lodge 
and  a  large  part  of  the  elegant  and  costly  fur- 
niture contained  in  the  mansion,  were  sold, 
and  the  ownership  passed  into  other  hands. 
With  a  meagre  remnant  of  their  household 
goods,  the  family  retired  to  a  humbler  house. 
Some  pitied,  and  stood  at  a  distance ;  some  felt 
a  selfish  pleasure  in  their  fall ;  and  some,  who 
had  courted  them  in  their  days  of  prosperity, 
were  among  the  foremost  to  speak  evil  against 
them.  But  there  were  a  few,  and  they  the 
choicest  spirits  of  the  neighborhood,  who  only 
drew  nearer  to  these  their  friends  in  misfor- 
tune. Among  them  was  Mr.  Allison,  one  of 
those  wise  old  men  whose  minds  grow  not  dim 
with  advancing  years.  He  had  passed  through 
many  trying  vicissitudes,  had  suffered,  and 
come  up  from  the  ordeal  purer  than  when  the 
fire  laid  hold  upon  the  dross  of  nature. 

A  wise  monitor  had  he  been  in  Markland's 
brighter  days,  and  now  he  drew  near  as  a  com- 
forter. There  is  strength  in  true  words  kindly 
ipoken.  How  often  was  this  proved  by  Mr.  j 
and  Mrs.  Markland,  as  their  venerable  friend ; 
unlocked  for  them  treasures  of  wisdom  I 

The  little  parlor  at  "  Lawn  Cottage,"  the  name 
of  their  new  home,  soon  became  the  scene  of 
frequent  reunions  among  choice  spirits,  whose 
aspirations  went  higher  and  deeper  than  th« 
external  and  visible.  In  closing  around  Mr. 
Markland,  they  seemed  to  shut  him  out,  as  it 
were,  from  the  old  world  in  which  he  had 
hoped,  and  suffered,  and  struggled  so  vainly ; 
and  to  open  before  his  purer  vision  a  world  of 
higher  beauty.  In  this  world  were  riches  for 
the  toiler,  and  honor  for  the  noble — riches  and 
honor  far  more  to  be  desired  than  the  gems 
and  gold  of  earth,  or  its  empty  tributes  of 
praise. 

A  few  months  of  this  new  life  wrought  a 
wonderful  change  in  Markland.  All  the  better 
elements  of  his  nature  were  quickened  into 
letivity.  Useful  daily  employment  tranquilized 
his  spirits ;  aud  not  unfrequently  he  found  him- 
self repeating  the  words  of  Longfellow — 

"  Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Had  earned  a  night's  repose." 

80  entirely  was  everything  of  earthly  fortune 
wrecked,  and  so  changed  were  all  his  relations 
to  the  business  world,  that  hope  had  yet  no 
power  to  awaken  his  mind  to  ambition.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  he  was  content  to  receive 
the  reward  of  daily  toil,  and  to  be  thankful 
that  he  was  yet  able  to  supply  the  real  wants 
of  his  family.  A  cheerful  tone  of  feeling  gra- 
dually succeeded  the  state  of  deep  depression 
from  which  he  had  suffered.  His  spirit,  which 
had  walked  in  darkness,  began  to  perceive 
that  light  was  breaking  in  through  the  hitherto 
impenetrable  gloom,  and  as  it  fell  upon  the 


path  he  was  treading,  a  flower  was  seen  here 
and  there,  while  the  roughness  his  imagina- 
tion had  pictured  became  not  visible. 

Nearly  a  year  had  glided  away  since  the 
wreck  of  Markland's  fortune,  and  little  or  no 
change  in  his  worldly  prospects  was  visible. 
He  was  sitting  late,  one  evening,  reading  aloud 
to  his  wife  from  a  book  which  the  latter  had 
received  from  Mrs.  Willet  The  rest  of  the 
family  had  retired  Mrs.  Markland  was  plying 
her  needle  busily.  Altered  circumstances  had 
made  hourly  industry  on  her  part  a  necessity ; 
yet  had  they  in  no  way  dimmed  the  cheerful 
brightness  of  her  spirits. 

"  Come,  Agnes,"  said  her  husband,  closing 
the  book,  "  it  is  growing  late ;  and  you  have 
worked  long  enough.  I'm  afraid  your  health 
will  suffer." 

"Just  a  few  minutes  longer,"  replied  Mrs. 
Markland,  smiling.  "  I  must  finish  this  apron 
for  Frank.  He  will  want  it  in  the  morning." 
And  her  hand  moved  quicker. 

"  How  true  is  every  word  you  have  been 
reading!"  she  added,  after  a  few  moments. 
"  Manifold  indeed  are  the  ways  in  which  a  wise 
Providence  dispenses  good  to  the  children  of 
men.  Mercy  is  seen  in  the  cloud  as  well  as  in 
the  sunshine.  Tears  to  the  spirit  are  like  rain 
to  the  earth." 

"  The  descent  looked  frightful,"  said  Mark- 
land,  after  a  pause — "  but  we  reached  the  lower 
ground  uninjured.  Invisible  hands  seemed  to 
bear  us  up." 

44  We  have  found  the  land  far  pleasanter 
than  was  imagined ;  and  the  sky  above  of  a 
purer  crystal." 

"  Yes— yes.  It  is  even  so.  And  if  the  flowers 
that  spring  up  at  our  feet  are  not  so  brilliant, 
they  have  a  sweeter  perfume,  and  a  diviner 
beauty." 

"  In  this  land,"  said  Mrs.  Markland,  "  we  see 
in  the  visible  things  that  surround  us,  what 
was  rarely  seen  before — types  of  the  invisible 
things  they  represent." 

"  Ah,  yes,  yes  I  Scales  have  fallen  from  my 
eyes.  I  have  learned  a  new  philosophy.  In 
former  times,  Mr.  Allison's  words  seemed  full 
of  beautiful  truths,  yet  so  veiled,  that  I  could 
not  see  their  genuine  brightness.  Now  they 
are  like  sudden  gleams  of  sunlight  on  a 
darkened  landscape." 

"  Seekers  after  happiness,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,"  said  Mrs.  Markland,  resting  her  hands 
;  upon  the  table  by  which  she  sat,  and,  gazing 
earnestly  into  her  husband's  face,  "  we  had  lost 
our  way,  and  were  moving  with  swift  feet  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Suddenly,  our  kind 
Father  threw  up  before  us  an  impassable 
mountain.  Then  we  seemed  shut  out  from  the 
land  of  promise  forever,  and  were  in  despair. 
But  he  took  his  weeping,  murmuring  children 
!  by  the  hand,  and  led  them  gently  into  another 
>path!" 

I  "  Into  a  narrower  way,"— Mr.  Markland  took 
<  up  the  words  of  his  wife — "  and  sought  by  few ; 
\  yet,  it  has  already  brought  us  into  a  pleasant 
\  region." 

>    "  To  speak  in  less  ideal  language,"  said  Mrs. 
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Markland,  "  we  hare  been  taught  an  all  im-  \  "  She  is  usually  very  quiet  when  I  see  her," 
portant  lesson.    It  is  this :  That  there  is  over  \  replied  Markland. 

each  one  of  us  an  intimate,  providential  care,  \  "  This  arises  from  an  instinctive  deference  to 
which  ever  has  regard  to  our  eternal  good.  J  those  who  are  older." 

And  the  reason  of  our  many  and  sad  disappoint-  >  "  Fanny  is  strongly  attached  to  her,  I  think." 
ments  lies  in  the  fact,  that  we  seek  only  the  \  "  Yes ;  and  the  attachment  I  believe  to  be 
gratification  of  natural  life,  in  which  are  the  i  mutual." 

very  elements  of  dissatisfaction.  All  mere  \  "  Would  not  Flora,  at  your  suggestion,  seek 
natural  life  is  selfish  life;  and  natural  ends j to  draw  her  gradually  forth  from  her  seclu- 
gained  only  confirm  this  selfish  life,  and  pro-  <  sion  ?" 

duce  misery  instead  of  happiness."  j    "  We  have  talked  together  on  that  subject 

"There  is  no  rest,"  said  Markland,  "to  the! several  times,"  replied  Mrs.  Markland,  "and 
striving  spirit  that  only  seeks  for  the  good  of  \  are  now  trying  to  do  the  very  thing  that  you 
this  world.    How  clearly  have  I  seen  this  of  \  suggest." 


late,  as  well  in  my  own  case  as  in  that  of  others ! 
Neither  wealth  nor  honor  have  in  themselves 
the  elements  of  happiness ;  and  their  increase 
brings  but  an  increase  of  trouble." 

'*  If  sought  from  merely  selfish  ends,"  re- 
marked his  wife.  "  Yet  their  possession  may 
increase  our  happiness,  if  we  regard  them  as 
the  means  by  which  we  may  rise  into  a  higher 
life." 

There  followed  a  thoughtful  pause.  Mrs. 
Markland  resumed  her  work,  and  her  husband 
leaned  his  head  back,  and  remained  for  some 
minutes  in  a  musing  attitude. 

"Don't  you  think,"  he  said  at  length,  "that 
Fanny  is  growing  more  cheerful  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  can  see  that  her  state  of  mind  is 
undergoing  a  gradual  elevation." 

"  Poor  child !    What  a  sad  experience,  for 


"  With  any  prospect  of  accomplishing  the 
thing  desired  ?" 

"  I  believe  so.  There  is  to  be  a  company  at 
Mr.  Willet's  next  week,  and  we  have  nearly 
gained  Fanny's  consent  to  be  present." 

"  Have  you  ?  I  am  indeed  gratified  to  learn 
this." 

"  Flora  has  set  her  heart  on  gaining  Fanny's 
consent,  and  will  leave  no  influence  untried." 
"  Still,  Fanny's  promise  to  go  is  withheld  ?" 
"  Yes ;  but  I  have  observed  her  looking  over 
her  drawers,  and  showing  more  interest  in 
certain  articles  therein,  than  she  has  evinced 
for  a  long,  long  time." 

"  If  she  goes,  she  will  require  a  new  dress," 
said  Mr.  Markland. 

"  I  think  not.  Such  preparation  would  be 
too  formal  at  present.   But,  we  can  make  that 


one  so  young,  has  been  hers !    How  her  whole  \  all  right." 

character  has  been,  to  all  seeming,  transformed.  \    "  Oh  I  it  will  give  me  so  much  pleasure  I 
The  light-hearted  girl  suddenly  changed  to  aiDo  not  leave  any  influence  untried." 
thoughtful,  suffering  woman  1"  s    "  You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  not,"  answered 

"  She  may  be  a  happier  woman  in  the  end,"  <  Mrs.  Markland ;  and,  what  is  more,  you  have 
said  Mrs.  Markland.  *  little  to  fear  touching  our  success." 

"Is  that  possible?"  \ 

"Yes.    Suffering  has  given  her  a  higher  chapter  xxxix. 

oapacity  for  enjoyment."  \    The  efforts  of  Flora  Willet  were  successful ; 

"  And  for  pain,  also,"  said  Mr.  Markland.       \  and  Fanny  Markland  made  one  of  the  company 
"  She  is  wiser  for  the  first  experience,"  was  \  that  assembled  at  her  brother's  house.  Through, 
replied.  San  almost  unconquerable  reluctance  to  come 

"  Yes,  there  is  so  much  in  her  favor.  I  wish,"  \  forth  into  the  eye  of  the  world,  so  to  speak,  she 
added  Mr.  Markland,  "  that  she  would  go  a  { had  broken  ;  and,  as  one  after  another  of  the 


little  more  into  company.  It  is  not  good  for 
any  one  to  live  so  secluded  a  life.  Companion- 
ship is  necessary  to  the  spirit's  health." 

"  She  is  not  without  companions,  or,  at  least, 
a  companion." 

"  Flora  Willet  T" 

"Yes." 

"  Good,  as  far  at  it  goes.  Flora  is  an  excel- 
lent girl,  and  wise  beyond  her  years." 

"Can  we  ask  a  better  companion  for  our 
child  than  one  with  pure  feelings  and  true 
thoughts  ?" 

"  No.  But  I  am  afraid  Flora  has  not  the 
power  to  bring  her  out  of  herself.  She  is  so 
Sedate." 

"  She  does  not  lack  cheerfulness  of  spirit, 
Edward." 

"  Perpetual  cheerfulness  is  toe  passive." 

"  Her  laugh,  at  times,  is  delicious,"  said  Mrs. 
Markland,  "  going  to  your  heart  like  a  strain  of 
music,  warming  it  like  a  golden  sunbeam. 
Flora's  character  is  by  no  means  a  passive  one, 
but  rather  the  reverse." 


guests  entered  the  parlors,  she  could  hardly 
repress  an  impulse  to  steal  away  and  hide  her- 
Belf  from  the  crowd  of  human  faces  thickly" 
closing  around  her.  Undesired,  she  found 
herself  an  object  of  attention ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  of  clearly-expressed  sympathy,  that  was 
doubly  unpleasant. 

The  evening  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
Fanny  had  left  the  company,  and  was  standing 
alone  in  one  of  the  porticos,  when  a  young 
man,  whose  eyes  she  had  several  times  observed 
earnestly  fixed  upon  her,  passed  near,  walked 
a  few  paces  beyond,  and  then  turning,  came 
up  and  said,  in  a  low  voice — "Pardon  this 
slight  breach  of  etiquette,  Miss  Markland.  I 
failed  to  get  a  formal  introduction.  But,  as  I 
have  a  few  words  to  say  that  must  be  said,  t 
am  forced  to  a  seeming  rudeness." 

Both  the  manner  and  words  of  the  stranger 
so  startled  Fanny,  that  her  heart  began  to 
throb  wildly,  and  her  limbs  to  tremble.  Seeing 
her  clasp  the  pillar  by  which  she  stood,  he  said, 
as  he  offered  an  arm — 
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"  Walk  with  me,  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
other  end  of  the  portico.  We  will  be  less  ob- 
seired,  and  freer  from  interruption." 

Bat  Fanny  only  shrunk  closer  to  the  pillar. 

"If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me, let  it  be 
said  here,"  she  replied.  Her  trembling  voice 
betrayed  her  agitation. 

44  What  I  have  to  say,  concerns  you  deeply," 
returned  the  young  man,  "  and  you  ought  to 
hear  it  in  a  calmer  mood.  Let  us  remove  a 
little  farther  from  observation,  and  be  less  in 
danger  of  interruption." 

"  Speak,  or  retire  I"  said  Fanny,  with  assumed 
firmness,  waving  her  hand  as  she  spoke. 

Bat  the  stranger  only  bent  nearer. 

"  1  have  a  word  for  you  from  Mr.  Lyon,"  said 
be,  in  a  low,  distinct  whisper. 

It  was  some  moments  before  Fanny  made 
answer.  There  was  a  wild  strife  in  her  spirit. 
Bat  the  tempest  was  of  brief  duration.  Scarcely 
a  perceptible  tremor  was  in  her  voice,  as  she 
answered, 

"  It  need  not  be  spoken." 

"  Say  not  bo,  Miss  Markland.  If,  in  anything, 
you  may  have  misapprehended  him — " 

"Go,  sir!"  And  Fanny  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  and  pointed  away  with  her 
finger. 

"  Mr.  Lyon  has  ever  loved  you  with  the  most 
passionate  devotion,"  said  the  stranger.  "In 
some  degree  he  is  responsible  for  the  misfor- 
tune of  your  father ;  and  now,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so,  he  is  ready  to  tender  a 
recompense.  Partly  for  this  purpose,  and  partly 
to  bear  to  you  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Lyon's 
unwavering  regard,  am  I  here." 

44  He  has  wronged,  deeply  wronged  my  father," 
replied  Fanny,  something  of  the  imperious  tone 
and  manner  with  which  she  had  last  spoken 
abating.  "If  prepared  to  make  restitution  in 
any  degree,  the  way  can  easily  be  opened." 

44 Circumstances,"  was  answered,  "conspired 
to  place  him  in  a  false  position,  and  make  him 
the  instrument  of  wrong  to  those  for  whom  he 
would  at  any  time  have  sacrificed  largely,  in- 
stead of  becoming  the  minister  of  evil." 

"  What  does  he  propose  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"To  restore  your  father  to  his  old  position. 
Woodbine  Lodge  can  be  purchased  from  the 
present  owner.  It  may  become  your  home 
again." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Fanny.  "  Let  justice  be 
done." 

She  was  now  entirely  self-possessed,  bore 
herself  firmly  erect,  and  spoke  without  appa- 
rent emotion.  Standing  with  her  back  to  the 
window,  through  which  light  came,  her  own 
face  was  in  shadow,  while  that  of  her  com- 
panion was  clearly  seen. 

u  Justice  will  be  done,"  replied  the  young 
man,  slightly  embarrassed  by  the  replies  of 
Fanny,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  he  did  not 
clearly  perceive. 

"  Is  thai  all  you  have  to  communicate  ?"  said 
the  young  girl,  seeing  that  he  hesitated. 

"  Not  all." 

"Say  on,  then." 

"  There  are  conditions." 


!    "Ah!  Name  them." 

"  Mr.  Lyon  still  loves  you  with  an  undying 
tenderness." 

Fanny  waved  her  hand  quickly,  as  if  reject- 
ing the  affirmation,  and  slightly  averted  her 
head,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  His  letters  ceased  because  he  was  in  no 
state  to  write;  not  because  there  was  any 
change  in  his  feelings  toward  you.  After  the 
terrible  disaster  to  the  Company,  for  which  he 
has  been  too  sweepingly  blamed,  he  could  not 
write." 

44  Where  is  he  now  ?"  inquired  the  maiden. 

"  I  am  not  yet  permitted  to  answer  such  a 
question." 

There  came  a  pause. 

44  What  shall  I  say  to  him  from  you  f " 

41  Nothing  I"  was  the  firm  reply. 

44  Nothing  ?  Think  again,  Miss  Markland." 

44  Yes ;  say  to  him,  that  the  mirror  which 
once  reflected  his  image  in  my  heart,  is  shat- 
tered forever." 

44  Think  of  your  father,"  urged  the  stranger. 

"Go,  sir!"  And  Fanny  again  waved  her 
hand  for  him  to  leave  her.  44  Your  words  are 
an  offence  to  me." 

A  form  intercepted  at  this  moment  the  light 
which  came  through  one  of  the  doors  opening 
upon  the  portico,  and  Fanny  stepped  forward 
a  pace  or  two. 

44  Ah !  Miss  Markland,  I've  been  looking  for 
you." 

It  was  Mr.  Willet.  The  stranger  moved 
away  as  the  other  approached,  yet  remained 
near  enough  to  observe  them.  Fanny  made 
no  response. 

44  There  is  a  bit  of  moonlight  scenery  that  is 
very  beautiful,"  said  Mr.  Willet.  44  Come  with 
me  to  the  other  side  of  the  house." 

And  he  offered  his  arm,  through  which 
Fanny  drew  hers  without  hesitation  They 
stepped  from  the  piazza,  and  passed  in  among 
the  fragrant  shrubbery,  following  one  of  the 
garden  walks,  until  they  were  in  view  of  the 
scene  to  which  Mr.  Willet  referred.  A  heavy 
bank  of  clouds  had  fallen  in  the  east,  and  the 
moon  was  just  struggling  through  the  upper, 
broken  edges,  along  which  her  gleaming  silver 
lay  in  fringes,  broad  belts,  and  fleecy  masses, 
giving  to  the  dark  vapors  below  a  deeper 
blackness.  Alove  all  this,  the  sky  was  in- 
tensely blue,  and  the  stars  shone  down  with  a 
sharp,  diamond-like  lustre.  Beneath  the  bank 
of  clouds,  yet  far  enough  in  the  foreground  of 
this  picture  to  partly  emerge  from  obscurity, 
stood,  on  an  eminence,  a  white  marble  build- 
ing, with  columns  of  porticos,  like  a  Grecian 
temple.  Projected  against  the  dark  background 
were  its  classic  outlines,  looking  more  like  a 
vision  of  the  days  of  Pericles  than  a  modern 
verity. 

"  Only  once  before  I  have  seen  it  thus,"  said 
Mr.  Willet,  after  his  companion  had  gazed  for 
some  time  upou  the  Boene  without  speaking, 
44  and  ever  since,  it  has  been  a  picture  in  my 
I  memory." 

<  "How  singularly  beautiful!"  Fanny  spoke 
\  with  only  a  moderate  degree  of  enthusiasm! 
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and  with  something  absent  in  her  manner. 
Mr.  Willet  turned  to  look  into  her  face,  bat  it 
lay  too  deeply  in  shadow.  For  a  short  time 
they  stood  gazing  at  the  clouds,  the  sky,  and 
the  snowy  temple.  Then  Mr.  Willet  passed 
on,  with  the  maiden,  threading  the  bordered; 
garden-walks,  and  lingering  among  the  trees, 
until  they  came  to  one  of  the  pleasant  sum-: 
mer-houses,  all  the  time  seeking  to  awaken; 
some  interest  in  her  mind.  She  had  answered ! 
all  his  remarks  so  briefly  and  in  so  absent  a ; 
manner,  that  he  was  beginning  to  despair,! 
when  she  said,  almost  abruptly — 

"  Did  you  see  the  person  who  was  with  me i 
on  the  portico,  when  you  came  out  just  now  f" ; 

"Yes."  J 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  He's  a  stranger  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Willet ; 

"  and  I  do  not  even  remember  his  name.  Mr. 

Ellis  introduced  him  " 

"  And  you  invited  him  to  your  house  f " 
"No,  Miss  Markland.  We  invited  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Ellis,  and  they  brought  him  as  their 

friend." 

"  Ah  I"  There  was  something  of  relief  in  her 
tone. 

"  But  what  of  him  ?"  said  Mr.  Willet.  "  Why 
do  you  inquire  about  him  so  earnestly  ?" 

Fanny  made  no  answer. 

"Did  he  in  any  way  intrude  upon  you?" 
Mr.  Willet  spoke  in  a  quicker  voice. 

"  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  him," 
replied  Fanny.  "  And  yet  I  ought  to  know  who 
he  is,  and  where  he  is  from." 

"You  shall  know  all  you  desire,"  said  her 
companion  "  I  will  obtain  from  Mr.  Ellis  full 
information  in  regard  to  him." 

"  You  will  do  me  a  very  great  favor." 

The  rustling  of  a  branch  at  this  moment 
caused  both  of  them  to  turn  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  came.  The  form  of  a 
man  was,  for  an  instant,  distinctly  seen,  close 
to  the  summer-house.  But  it  vanished,  ere 
more  than  the  dim  outline  was  perceived. 

"Who  can  that  be,  hovering  about  in  so 
stealthy  a  manner?"  Mr.  Willet  spoke  with 
rising  indignation,  starting  to  his  feet  as  he 
uttered  the  words. 

"  Probably  the  very  person  about  whom  we 
were  conversing,"  said  Fanny. 

"  This  is  an  outrage  I  Come,  Miss  Markland, 
let  us  return  to  the  house,  and  I  will  at  once 
make  inquiry  of  Mr.  Ellis  about  this  stranger." 

Fanny  again  took  the  proffered  arm  of  Mr. 
Willet,  and  the  two  went  silently  back,  and 
joined  the  company  from  which  they  had  a 
little  while  before  retired.  The  latter  at  once 
made  inquiry  of  Mr.  Ellis  respecting  the  stran- 
ger who  had  been  introduced  to  him.  The 
answers  were  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

"  He  is  a  young  man  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  about  a  year  ago.  He  was  then  a  fre- 
quent visiter  in  my  family,  and  we  found  him 
an  intelligent,  agreeable  companion.  For  several 
months  he  has  been  spending  his  time  at  the 
South.  A  few  weeks  ago,  he  returned  and 
renewed  his  friendly  relations.  On  learning 
that  we  were  to  be  among  your  guests  on  this 


occasion,  he  expressed  so  earnest  a  desire  to  be 
present,  that  we  took  the  liberty  sometimes 
assumed  among  friends,  and  brought  him 
along.  If  we  have,  in  the  least,  trespassed  on 
our  privileges  as  your  guests,  we  do  most 
deeply  regret  the  circumstance." 

And  this  was  all  Mr.  Willet  could  learn,  at 
the  time,  in  reference  to  the  stranger,  who,  on  . 
being  sought  for,  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
He  had  heard  enough  of  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  Mr.  Willet  and  Fanny,  as  he 
listened  to  them  while  they  sat  in  the  summer- 
house,  to  satisfy  him  that  if  he  remained  longer 
at  "  Sweetbrier,"  he  would  become  an  object 
of  the  host's  too  careful  observation. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  time  at  which  the 
incidents  of  the  preceding  chapter  occurred,  a 
man,  with  a  rough,  neglected  exterior,  and  face 
almost  hidden  by  an  immense  beard,  landed  at 
New  Orleans  from  one  of  the  Gulf  steamers, 
and  was  driven  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  His 
manner  was  restless,  yet  wary.  He  gave  his 
name  as  Falkner,  and  repaired  at  once  to  the 
room  assigned  to  him. 

"Is  there  a  boarder  in  the  house  named 
Leach  f "  he  made  inquiry  of  the  servant  who 
came  up  with  his  baggage. 

"  There  is,"  was  replied. 

41  Will  you  ascertain  if  he  is  in,  and  say  that 
I  wish  to  see  him  ?" 

"  What  name,  sir?"  inquired  the  servant. 

"No  matter.  Give  the  number  of  my 
room." 

The  servant  departed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
conducted  a  man  to  the  apartment  of  the 
stranger. 

"  Ah !  you  are  here !"  exclaimed  the  former, 
starting  forward,  and  grasping  tightly  the  hand 
that  was  extended  to  receive  him.  "When 
did  you  arrive  ?" 

"  ThiB  moment." 

"From  ?" 

"  No  matter  where  from,  at  present.  Enough, 
that  I  am  here."  The  servant  had  retired,  and 
the  closed  door  was  locked.  "  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  don't  just  like." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  You  penetrated  my  disguise  too  easily." 

"  I  expected  you,  and  knew,  when  inquired, 
for,  by  whom  I  was  wanted." 

"  That  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  would  you  have 
known  me  if  I  had  passed  you  in  the  street." 

The  man  named  Leach,  took  a  long,  close 
survey  of  the  other,  and  then  replied — 

"I  think  not,  for  you  are  shockingly  dis- 
figured. How  did  you  manage  to  get  that  deep 
gash  across  your  forehead  ?" 

"It  occurred  in  an  affray  with  one  of  the 
natives ;  I  came  near  losing  my  life." 

"  A  narrow  escape,  I  should  say." 

"  It  was.  But  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  shoot- 
ing the  bloody  rascal  through  the  heart."  And 
a  grin  of  savage  pleasure  showed  the  man's 
white  teeth  gleaming  below  the  jetty  moustache. 
"  Well,  you  see  1  am  here,"  he  added,  "  boldly 
venturing  on  dangerous  ground." 
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"So  I  see.  And  for  what ?  You  say  that  I 
can  serve  yon  again ;  and  I  am  in  New  Orleans 
to  do  your  bidding." 

"  Yon  oan  serve  me,  David,"  was  answered, 
With  some  force  of  expression.  "  In  fact,  among 
the  large  number  of  men  with  whom  I  have 
had  intercourse,  yon  are  the  only  one  who  has 
always  been  true  to  me,  and"  (with  a  strongly 
uttered  oath  J  "  I  will  never  foil  you  in  any 
extremity." 

"  I  hope  never  to  put  your  friendship  to  any 
perilous  test,"  replied  the  other,  smiling.  "  But 
say  on." 

"I  can't  give  that  girl  up.  Plague  on  her 
bewitching  face!  it  has  wrought  upon  me  a 
kind  of  enchantment.  I  see  it  ever  before  me 
as  a  thing  of  beauty.  David!  she  must  be 
mine  at  any  sacrifice  !" 

"  Who  f   Markland's  pretty  daughter  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Better  start  some  other  game,"  was  bluntly 
answered.  "  Your  former  attempt  to  run  this 
down  came  near  ruining  every  thing." 

"  No  danger  of  that  now.  The  ingots  are  all 
safe ;"  and  the  man  gave  a  shrug. 

"Lyon  " 

",My  name  is  Falkner.  Don't  forget  it  if  you 
please !"    The  speaker  contracted  his  brows. 

"  Falkner,  then.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this : 
Let  well  enough  alone.  If  the  ingots  are  safe, 
permit  them  to  remain  so.  Don't  be  foolhardy 
enough  to  put  any  one  on  the  scent  of 
them." 

"Don't  be  troubled  about  that.  I  have 
sacrificed  too  much  in  gaining  the  wealth  de- 
sired ever  to  hold  it  with  a  careless  or  relaxing 
grasp.  And  yet  its  mere  possession  brings  not 
the  repose  of  mind,  the  sense  of  independence, 
that  were  so  pleasingly  forshadowed.  Some- 
thing is  yet  lacking  to  make  the  fruition  com- 
plete. I  want  a  companion ;  and  there  is  only 
one,  in  the  wide  world,  who  can  be  to  me  what 
1  desire." 

"Fanny  Markland?" 

"Yes." 

"You  wish  to  make  her  your  wife  V* 
"She  is  too  pure  to  be  happy  in  anyv  other 

relation.    Yes;  I  wish  to  gain  her  for  my 

bride." 

"A  thing  more  difficult  than  you  imagine." 

"The  task  may  be  difficult;  but,  I  will  not; 
believe,  impossible." 

"  And  it  is  in  this  matter  you  desire  my  ser-| 
vice  r 

"Yes." 

"  I  am  ready.  Point  the  way,  and  I  will  go.  j 
Digest  the  plan,  and  I  am  the  one  to  carry  it 
out." 

"  You  must  go  North." 
"Very  well." 

"  Do  you  know  how  her  father  is  situated  at 
present  V ' 

"  He  is  a  poor  clerk  in  a  jobbing-house." 
"Indeed!     They  stripped  him  of  every 
thing  ?" 

uYes.  Woodbine  Lodge  vanished  from  be- 
neath his  feet  as  if  it  had  been  an  enchanted 


i  "  Poor  man !  I  am  sorry  for  him.  I  never 
s  contemplated  so  sweeping  a  disaster  in  his 
jcase.  But  no  one  can  tell,  when  the  ball 
;  leaves  his  hand,  what  sort  of  a  strike  will  be 
made.  How  does  he  bear  it,  I  wonder  ?" 
>  "  Don't  know.  It  must  have  been  a  terrible 
)  fall  for  him." 

\    "  And  Fanny  T  Have  you  learned  nothing  in 
regard  to  her  ?" 
"Nothing." 

"  Did  you  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
family  whose  acquaintance  you  made  in  " 

"  The  family  of  Mr.  Ellis  ?  No ;  not  any  regu- 
lar correspondence.  We  passed  a  letter  or  two, 
when  I  made  a  few  inquiries  about  the  Mark- 
lands,  and  particularly  mentioned  Fanny ;  but 
heard  no  further  from  them." 

"  There  are  no  landmarks,  then  ?"  said  Lyon. 

"  None." 

"  You  must  start  immediately  for  the  North. 
I  will  remain  here  until  word  comes  from  you. 
Ascertain,  first,  if  you  can,  if  there  is  any  one 
connected  with  the  Company  who  is  yet  on  the 
alert  in  regard  to  myself;  and  write  to  me  all 
the  facts  you  learn  on  this  head  immediately. 
If  it  is  not  safe  to  remain  in  the  United  States, 
I  will  return  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  we  can 
correspond  from  there.  Lose  no  time  in  gain- 
ing access  to  Miss  Markland,  and  learn  her 
state  of  mind  in  regard  to  me.  She  cannot 
fail  to  have  taken  her  father's  misfortunes 
deeply  to  heart ;  and  your  strongest  appeal  to 
her  may  be  on  his  behalf.  It  is  in  my  power 
to  restore  him  to  his  former  position,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  his  daughter,  if  needful,  that  will 
be  done." 

"  I  oomprehend  you ;  and  trust  me  to  accom- 
plish all  you  desire,  if  in  human  power.  Yet  I 
cannot  help  expressing  surprise  at  the  singular 
fascination  this  girl  has  wrought  upon  you.  I 
saw  her  two  or  three  times,  but  perceived  no- 
thing very  remarkable  about  her.  She  is  pretty 
enough :  yet,  in  any  company  of  twenty  wo- 
men, you  may  pick  out  three  far  handsomer. 
What  is  the  peculiar  charm  she  carries  about 
her?" 

"It  is  nameless,  but  all-potent,  and  can  only 
be  explained  psychologically,  I  suppose.  No 
matter,  however.  The  girl  is  necessary  to  my 
happiness,  and  I  must  secure  her." 

"By  fair  means,  or  foul?"  His  companion 
spoke  inquiringly. 

"I  never  hesitate  about  the  means  to  be 
employed  when  I  attempt  the  accomplishment 
of  an  object,"  was  replied.  "  If  she  cannot  be 
prevailed  upon  to  come  to  me  willingly,  strata- 
gem—even force — must  be  used.  I  know  that 
she  loves  me;  for  a  woman  who  once  loves, 
loves  always.  Circumstances  may  have  cooled, 
even  hardened  the  surfaoe  of  her  feelings,  but 
her  heart  beneath  is  warm  toward  me  still. 
There  may  be  many  reasons  why  she  would 
not  voluntarily  leave  her  home  for  the  one  I 
promised  her,  however  magnificent;  but,  if 
removed  without  her  own  consent,  after  the 
ohange,  she  may  find  in  my  love  the  highest 
felicity  her  heart  could  desire." 

"My  faith  is  not  strong,"  said  Leach,  "and 
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never  has  been,  in  the  stability  of  love.  Bat  I  after  a  little  play  of  words,  your  name*  Said  I  had 
you  have  always  manifested  a  weakness  in  this  \  a  message  from  you,  and,  as  guardedly  as  possible,  de- 
direction;  and,  I  suppose,  it  runs  in  the  blood.  I  dared  your  undying  love.  But  I  could  not  just 
Probably,  if  you  carry  the  girt  off,  (not  so  easy  make_ he*  out   sbe  S™**>  self-possession  ua- 

a  thing,  by  the  way,  nor  a  safe  operation  to  der  the  circumstoo^  me 
attempt  J  you  can  make  all  smooth  with  her  0<t  ,"<>n  tjth.nk  her  heart  beats  very  warmly  to- 


;  off 

ward  you. 


This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mr. 


by  doing  something  handsome  for  her  father."  wmet  made  his  appearance,  and  I  drew  myself  away. 

No  doubt  of  it.  I  could  restore  Woodbine!  He  said  a  few  words  to  her,  when  she  placed  her  arm 
Lodge  to  his  possession,  and  settle  two  or  three  *  within  his,  and  they  walked  into  the  garden  alone.  I 


thousand  a  year  on  him  beside." 


followed  at  a  distance.    Alter  admiring  a  bit  of 


Such  arguments  might  work  wonders,"  said  5  moonlight  fancy-work,  they  strayed  into  a  summer- 


the  accomplice. 

A  plan  of  operations  was  settled  during  the 
day,  and  early  on  the  next  morning  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Lyou  started  northward. 

CHAPTER  TLL 

The  first  letter  received  by  Mr.  Lyon,  gave 
only  a  vague  account  of  affairs. 

"I  arrived  yesterday,"  wrote  Leach,  "and 
entered  upon  my  work  immediately.  The  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  renewed, 
Last  evening  I  spent  with  the  family,  and: 
learned  that  the  Marklands  were  livingin  a 
pleasant  little  cottage  within  sight  of  Wood-: 
bine  Lodge ;  but  could  glean  few  particulars  in ; 
regard  to  them.  Fanny  has  entirely  secluded 
herself.  No  one  seemed  to  know  anything  of 
her  Btate  of  mind,  though  something  about 
a  disappointment  in  love  was  distantly  inti- 
mated." 

The  next  letter  produced  considerable  ex- 
citement in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lyon.  His  friend 
wrote: 

"  There  is  a  person  named  Willet  living  in 
the  neighborhood,  who  is  very  intimate  in 
Maryland's  family.  It  is  said  by  some  that  he 
more  than  fancies  the  daughter.  And  he  is 
rich,  and  of  good  reputation  and  appearance, 
he  may  be  a  dangerous  rival." 

About  a  week  later,  Leach  wrote : 

"  This  Willet,  jot  whom  I  spoke,  is  the  owner  of  an 
elegant  seat  not  far  from  Markland 's.  He  resides 
with  his  mother  and  sisters,  who  are  especial  faro- 
rites  among  all  the  neighbors.  Next  week  tbey  give 
a  large  party.  In  all  probability  Miss  Markland 
will  he  there ;  and  I  must  oontrive  to  be  there  also. 
Mr.  Ellis  and  his  family  have  recently  made  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  have  received  invitations.  Tour 
humble  servant  will  be  on  the  ground,  if  asking  to  go 
under  the  shadow  of  their  wings  will  gain  the  favor. 
He  is  not  over  modest,  you  know.   If  Fanny  Mark- 


house,  and  I  got  close  enough  to  hear  what  they 
were  talking  about ;  I  found  that  she  was  making 
particular  inquiries  as  to  my  identity,  and  that  be 
was  unable  to  give  her  the  information  sbe  desired. 
I  did  not  feel  much  encouraged  by  the  tone  in  which 
she  alluded  to  me.  Unfortunately,  I  rustled  a  branch 
in  my  eagerness  to  catch  every  word,  and  so  disco- 
vered myself.  Beating  a  hasty  retreat,  I  went  back 
to  the  house,  took  my  hat,  and  quietly  retired,  walk- 
ing most  of  the  way  to  the  city,  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  I  have  not  called  upon  the  family  of  Mr.  El- 
lis, and  am  still  in  doubt  whether  it  will  be  wise  to 
do  so." 

This  communication  almost  maddened  Lyon. 
There  was  evidently  a  rival  in  the  field,  and  one 
who  had  over  him  an  immense  advantage.  Im- 
patiently he  waited  for  the  next  letter.  Three 
days  elapsed  before  it  came.  Tearing  open  the 
envelope,  he  read — 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  chance  for  you.  This 
Willet  has  been  a  particular  friend  of  the  family 
since  their  misfortunes.  He  bought  the  oottage  in 
which  they  live,  and  offered  it  to  them  at  a  moderate 
rent,  when  almost  erery  one  turned  from  them  coldly. 
The  two  families  have  ever  since  maintained  a  close 
intimacy ;  and  it  is  pretty  generally  thought  that  a 
closer  relation  will,  ere  long,  exist  between  them.  I 
called  upon  the  EUises  yesterday.  Their  reception 
was  far  from  cordial.  I  tried  to  be  self-possessed, 
and  as  chatty  as  usual ;  but  it  was  up-hill  work,  you 
may  depend  on  it  Once  I  ventured  an  allusion  to 
the  party  at  Willete;  but  it  was  received  with  an  em- 
barrassed silence.  I  left  early,  and  without  the  usual 
invitation  to  repeat  my  visits.  To-day  I  met  Mr. 
Ellis  in  the  street,  and  received  from  him  the  out  di- 
rect! So,  you  see,  affairs  are  not  progressing  very 
favorably;  and  the  worst  is,  I  am  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  real  effect  of  my  interview  with  Miss  Markland 
upon  her  own  mind.  She  may  yet  retain  the  com- 
munication I  made  as  her  own  secret,  or  have  reveal- 
ed it  to  her  father.  His  reception  of  the  matter,  if 
aware  of  what  occurred,  is  a  problem  unsolved.  I 
can,  therefore,  only  say,  keep  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
wait  as  patiently  as  possible  a  few  days  longer,  when 


land  Bhould  be  there,  depend  upon  it,  the  golden  j  you  shall  know  the  best  or  the  worst' 


opportunity  will  not  pass  unimproved.She  shall  hear : 
from  you." 

Another  week  of  suspense. 

"  Don*t  like  the  aspect  of  affairs,"  wrote  the  friend. 
"I  was  at  Mr.  Willet's  and  saw  Miss  Markland.  The 


A  mad  imprecation  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Lyon, 
as  he  threw  this  letter  from  him.  He  was  baffled 
completely.  Two  more  days  of  wearying  suspense 
went  heavily  by,  and  then  another  letter  came  to  the 
impatient  waiter. 

"  This  place,"  so  Leach  wrote,  "  will  soon  be  too 


whole  family  were  particularly  gracious  to  her.  It  \  hot  to  hold  me,  I'm  afraid.  If  not  mistaken  in  the 
was  her  first  appearance  in  any  company  since  her  J  signs,  there's  something  brewing.  Twice,  to-day,  I've 
father's  failure.  Sbe  looked  pensive,  but  oharming.  <  been  inquired  for  at  the  hotel.  To-morrow  morning 
In  truth,  my  friend,  she  is  a  girl  worth  the  winning,  j  early  I  shall  prudently  change  my  quarters,  and  drop 
and  no  mistake.  I  think  her  lovely.  Well,  I  tried  |  down  to  Washington  in  the  early  oars.  A  little  ohange 
all  the  evening  to  get  an  introduction  to  her,  but  \  in  the  external  man  can  be  effected  there.  On  the 
failed,  being  a  stranger,  fortunately,  at  a  late  hour,  ^  day  after,  I  will  return,  and,  under  cover  of  my  dis- 
I  saw  her  leave  one  of  the  elegant  parlors  alone,  and  \  guised  exterior,  renew  operations.  But  I  oan't  flat- 
go  out  upon  the  portico.  This  was  the  opportunity,  <  ter  you  with  any  hope  of  success.  It's  pretty  gene- 
and  I  seised  it   Boldly  addressing  her,  I  mentioned,  i  rally  believed  that  Willet  is  going  to  marry  Fanny 
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Karklend  j  and  the  match  is  too  good  a  one  for  a 
poor  girl  to  decline.  He  is  rich,  educated  honorable ; 
and,  people  say,  kind  and  good.  And,  to  speak  oat 
my  thoughts  on  the  subject,  I  think  she'd  be  a  fool 
to  decline  the  arrangement^  even  against  your  mag- 
nificent proposals.  Still,  I'm  heart  and  hand  with 
you,  and  ready  to  venture  even  npon  the  old  boy's ' 
dominions  to  serve  a  long-tried  friend.  There  is  one 
significant  fact  that  makes  strong  against  yon.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.Willet  is  about  making  a  change  in  his 
business,  and  that  Markland  is  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  some  new  arrangements.  That  looks  as  if 
matters  were  settled  between  the  two  families.  In 
my  next  letter  I  hope  to  commuaioato  something; 
more  satisfactory." 

On  the  day  after  receiving  this  communication, 
Lyon,  while  walking  the  floor  in  one  of  the  parlors, 
saw  a  man  pass  in  from  the  street,  and  go  hurriedly 
along  the  hall.  The  form  struck  him  as  strangely 
like  that  of  his  friend  from  whom  he  was  hourly  in 
expectation  of  another  letter.  Stepping  quickly  to 
the  door  of  the  room,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
man  asoendingfethe  staircase.  To  follow  was  a  natu- 
ral impulse.    .Doubt  was  only  of  brief  continuance. 

"David  !"  he  exclaimed,  on  reaching  his  own 
apartment,  "In  the  name  of  heaven!  what  does; 
this  mean  ?" 

"  That  you  are  in  danger,"  was  replied,  in  a  tone 
that  made  the  villain's  heart  leap. 

44  What  ?  "  The  two  men  retired  within  the  apart- : 
meet. 

"  I  fear  they  are  on  our  track,*'  said  Leach. 
"Who?" 

14  The  law's  fierce  bloodhounds  !" 

"No !  impossible!"  The  face  of  Lyon  grew  white  j 
ai  ashes,  and  his  limbs  shook  with  a  sudden,  irre- 
pressible tremor. 

u  Speak  out  plainly,"  he  added.  H  What  evidence 
is  there  of  danger  ?*' 

"  In  my  last  letter,  you  wm  remember,  I  expressed  : 
some  fear  on  thiB  head,  and  mentioned  my  purpose  to  \ 
go  to  Washington  and  assume  a  disguise." 

"  I  do,  and  have  fait  troubled  about  it." 

"  Well,  I  was  off  by  the  early  train  on  the  next 
morning.  As  good  or  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the ; 
very  man  who  sat  next  me  in  the  oars,  was  an  indi- : 
vidual  I  had  met  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Ellis.  He 
knew  me,  but  played  shy  for  some  time.  I  pretended 
not  to  recognise  him  at  first,  but  turning  to  him ; 
suddenly,  after  we  had  been  under  way  for  ten: 
minutes  or  so,  I  said,  as  if  I  had  but  just  become 
aware  of  his  identity,  *  Why,  how  are  you  ?  I  did 
not  know  that  I  had  an  acquaintance  by  my  side.' 
He  returned  my  warm  greeting  rather  distantly ; 
but  there  was  too  much  at  stake  to  mind  this,  and  I 
determined  to  thaw  him  out,  which  I  accomplished 
hi  due  time.  I  found  him  a  free  sort  of  a  man  to 
talk,  after  he  got  going,  and  so  I  made  myself  quite < 
familiar,  and  enoouraged  him  to  be  outspoken.  I 
knew  he  had  heard  something  about  my  adventure ; 
at  Mr.  Willet's,  and  determined  to  get  from  him  the 
stories  that  were  afloat  on  that  subject.  All  came  in 
good  time.  But  the  exaggeration  was  tremendous, 
fanny  had  ooncealed  nothing  from  her  father,  and 
he  nothing  from  Mr.  Willet  I  was  known  as  your ; 
agent  and  accomplice,  and  there  was  a  plan  eonooct- I 
mg  to  get  possession  of  my  person,  and,  through  me, : 
of  yours.  *  Take  a  friend's  advice,'  said  the  man  to 
me,  as  we  stepped  from  the  ears  at  Washington,  'and 

give  a  wide  berth  in  future.'   I  did  take  his  ad- 

vice,  kept  straight  on,  and  am  here." 

"Confusion!"  The  pallid  face  of  Lyon  had; 
flush*  1  again,  and  was  now  dark  with  congestion. 

"  When  will  the  next  boat  leave  for  Vera  Crux?" 
Inquired  I/eeeh. 
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M  Day  after  to-morrow,"  was  answered. 

"  We  are  in  peril  here  every  hour." 

"  But  cannot  leave  earlier.  I  hope  your  fears  have 
magnified  the  danger." 

"  If  there  be  danger  at  all,  it  cannot  be  magnified. 
Let  them  once  get  you  in  their  hands,  and  they  will 
demand  a  fearful  retribution." 

44 1  am  well  aware  of  that,  and  do  not  mean  to  be 
left  in  their  power." 

44  The  telegraph  has,  no  doubt,  already  put  the 
authorities  here  on  the  alert  My  very  arrival  may 
have  been  noted.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  be  seen  to- 
gether." 

44  Ha !  I  did  not  think  of  that !"  Lyon  was  more 
deeply  disturbed.  41  You  had  better  go  from  here  at 
;  once.    Where  is  your  baggage  ?" 

44 1  ordered  it  to  be  sent  up." 

14  Let  me  see  after  that.  At  once  pass  over  to  the 
|  Levee ;  go  on  board  the  first  boat  that  is  leaving,  whe- 
;  ther  bound  up  the  river  or  for  Galveston.  Only  get  off 
from  the  oity,  and  then  make  your  way  to  Mexico. — 
You  will  find  me  there." 

Fear  had  now  seized  upon  both  of  the  men,  and 
;  each  saw  consternation  in  the  other's  face. 

44 1  am  off  at  the  word,"  said  Leach,  as  he  grasped 
;  the  hand  of  his  oampanion. 

"  Be  ^discreet,  self-possessed,  and  wary."  Lyon 
spoke -in  a  warning  voice. 

44 1  will  And  you  take  good  heed  to  the  same 
;  advice." 

The  men  were  yet  standing  face  to  face,  each  grasp- 
|  ing  the  other's  hand,  when  both  partly  turned  their 
;  heads  to  listen.  There  was  a  sound  of  feet  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  passage,  just  at  the  landing,  and 
it  came  rapidly  nearer.  A  breathless  pause  marked 
the  deep  interest  of  the  listeners.  A  few  moments 
of  suspense,  in  which  Lyon  and  his  companion  grew 
deadly  pale,  and  then  the  noisy  footsteps  were  si- 
lenced at  their  very  door.  A  smothered  sound  of 
voices  was  followed  by  a  trial  of  the  lock,  and  then 
!  by  a  decided  rapping.  But  no  answer  was  mode  to 
the  summons. 

;    Noiselessly,  Mr.  Lyon  drew  from  a  deep  side-pocket 
:  a  loaded  revolver ;  but  the  hand  of  his  companion 
was  laid  quiokly  upon  his  arm,  and  his  lips,  in  dumb 
show,  gave  the  word — 
;  "Madness!" 

Lyon  shook  him  off,  and  deliberately  pointed  his 
weapon  toward  the  door. 

44  Hallo,  there !   Are  you  asleep?" 

This  loud  call  oame  after  repeated  knocking  and 
rattling.  But  there  was  no  response,  nor  the  slightest 
indication  of  life  within  the  ohamber. 

44  They  are  here,  I  am  oertain."  These  words  were 
distinctly  heard  by  the  anxious  inmates. 

44  Then  we  must  break  in  the  door,"  was  resolutely 
answered. 

44 Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  put  up  that  pistol!" 
hoarsely  whispered  Leach.  44  Such  resistance  will  be 
fatal  evidence  against  us.  Better  open  the  door,  and 
put  a  bold  face  upon  it." 

44  Too  late !"  was  just  whispered  back,  when  the 
door  flew  open  with  a  crash,  and  the  body  of  the 
man  who  had  thrown  himself  against  it  with  a  force 
greatly  beyond  the  resistance,  fell  inward  upon  the 
floor.  At  the  same  instant,  Lyon  exclaimed,  in  a 
quick,  savage  voice— 

44  Back,  instantly,  or  you  are  dead  men  !" 

There  was  such  a  will  in  the  words  he  uttered, 
that,  for  a  moment,  the  men,  four  in  number,  fell 
back  from  the  open  door,  and  in  that  instant,  Lyon 
sprung  past  them,  and,  ere  they  could  recover  them- 
selves, was  beyond  their  reach.  His  friend  made  an 
;  attempt  to  follow,  but  was  seized  and  mode  prisoner. 
;The  time  spent  in  securing  him  was  so  much  of  a 
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diversion  in  favor  of  Lyon,  who  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  street,  ere  the  alarm  extended  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  and  passing  beyond  immediate 
observation.  But  escape  from  the  oity  was  impossi- 
ble. The  whole  police  force  was  on  the  alert  in  half; 
an  hour,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  was  captured,  j 
disguised  as  a  sailor,  on  board  of  a  vessel  already  j 
cleared  and  making  ready  to  drop  down  the  river. ; 
He  yielded  quietly,  and,  after  being  taken  before  the 
authorities  in  the  case,  was  committed  for  hearing  in 
default  of  bail.  The  arrest  was  on  a  requisition  from 
the  governor  of  New  York. 

CHAFTBB  TOM. 

Fanny  had  not  hesitated  a  moment  on  the  question 
of  communicating  to  her  father  the  singular  occur- 
rence at  Mr.  WUlet's;  and  Mr.  Markland  was  prompt, 
not  only  in  writing  to  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
sufferers  by  Lyon  in  New  York,  but  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  polioe  to  the  stranger  who  had  so 
boldly  made  propositions  to  his  daughter.  Two  men 
were  engaged  to  watch  all  bis  movements,  and  on  no 

?retenoe  whatever  to  lose  sight  of  him.  The  New 
■ork  members  of  the  Company  responded  instantly 
to  Markland's  suggestion,  and  one  of  them  came  on 
to  confer  and  act  in  concert  with  him.  A  letter  de- 
livered at  the  post  office  to  the  stranger,  it  was  aser- : 
tained,  came  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  A  requisition 
from  the  governor  of  New  York  to  deliver  up,  as  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  the  person  of  Lee  Lyon,  was' 
next  obtained.  All  things  were  thus  brought  into! 
readiness  for  action,  the  purpose  being  to  keep  two  \ 
police  officers  ever  on  the  track  of  bis  accomplice, ; 
let  him  go  where  he  would.  Inquiries  were  purposely : 
made  for  this  man  at  the  hotel,  in  order  to  excite  a 
suspicion  of  something  wrong;  and  hasten  bis  flight 
from  the  city;  and  when  he  fled  at  last,  the  officers, 
unknown  to  him,  were  in  the  cars.  The  telegraph 
gave  intelligence  to  the  police  at  New  Orleans,  and 
all  was  in  readiness  there  for  the  arrival  of  the  party. 
How  promptly  action  followed  hss  been  seen.  On 
the  day  after  Lyon's  arrest,  he  was  on  his  way  north- 
ward, in  custody  of  two  officers,  who  were  already 
well  enough  acquainted  with  his  character  to  be 
ever  on  the  alert.  Several  attempts  at  escape  were 
made,  but  they  succeeded  in  delivering  him  safely 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  committed  to  prison. 

On  the  day,  and  almost  at  the  very  hour,  when  the 
iron  doors  closed  drearily  on  the  criminal,  Fanny 
Markland  was  alone  with  Mr.  Willet.  At  the  earnest 
desire  of  Flora,  she  had  gone  over  to  spend  the  af- 
ternoon at  "  Sweetbriar."  The  brother  came  out 
from  the  city  at  dinner-time,  and  did  not  return; 
again — the  attractions  of  his  fair  guest  being  more ! 
than  he  could  resist.  There  had  been  music  and; 
conversation  during  the  afternoon,  and  all  bad  been ; 
done  by  the  family  to  render  the  visit  of  Fanny  as! 
agreeable  as  possible;  but  she  did  not  seem  in  as 
good  spirits  as  usual — her  eyes  were  dreamy,  and  her ; 
voice  had  in  it  a  shade  of  sadness. 

Toward  evening,  she  walked  out  with  Flora  and : 
her  brother.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  beau-  j 
tiful  in  nature,  and  Mr.  Willet  talked  in  his  earnest 
way— every  sentence  full  of  poetry  to  the  ears  of  at 
least  one  absorbed  listener.  In  a  pause  of  the  con- 
versation, Flora  left  them  and  went  back  to  the  house. 
For  a  little  while  the  silence  continued,  and  then  Mr. 
Willet  said,  in  a  tone  so  changed  that  its  echo  in  the 
maiden's*  heart  made  every  pulse  beat  quicker, — 

"  Fanny,  there  is  one  question  that  I  have  long  de- 
sired to  ask." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face  timidly,  and  looked 
steadily  at  him  for  a  few  moments ;  then,  as  they  fell 
to  the  ground,  she  replied — 


You  can  ask  no  question  that  it  will  not  give  me 
pleasure  to  answer." 
"  But  this,  I  fear,  will  give  you  pain,"  said  he, 
"Pain,  you  have  taught  me,  is  often  a  salutary 
discipline." 

"  True,  and  may  it  be  so  in  the  present  instance. — 
It  is  not  unknown  to  me  that  Mr.  Lyon  once  held  a 
place/in  your  regard — I  will  go  further,  and  say  in 
your  affections." 

Fanny  started,  and  moved  a  step  from  him ;  but 
he  continued —  * 

"  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is,  does  there  yet  re- 
main in  your  heart  a  single  point  that  gives  back  a 
reflection  of  his  image  ?  In  plainer  words,  is  he  any 
thing  to  you  ?" 

"No,  nothing!"  was  the  emphatic,  almost  indig- 
nant, answer." 

"  It  is  said,"  resumed  Mr.  Willet,  "  that  you  once 
loved  him." 

"  He  came  to  me,"  replied  Fanny,  11  a  young,  art- 
less, trusting  girl,  as  an  angel  of  light  Nay,  I  was 
only  a  child,  whose  ears  were  unused  to  warmer 
words  than  fell  from  the  loving  lips  of  parents.  Sud- 
denly, he  opened  before  me  a  world  of  enchantment. 
My  whole  being  was  on  fire  with  a  delicious  passion. 
I  believed  him  true  and  good,  and  loved  him,  be- 
cause, in  my  eyes,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  all  hu- 
man perfections.  But  time  proved  that  I  had  only 
loved  an  enchanting  ideal,  and  my  heart  rejected 
him  with  intense  loathing." 

"Enough,"  said  Willet:  "I  feel  that  it  must  be 
so." 

The  two  remained  silent  for  the  space  of  nearly  a 
minute ;  Mr.  Willet  then  resumed — 

"  Forgive  me  if  my  question  has  seemed  indelicate, 
and  be  assured  that  I  asked  it  from  no  idle  curiosity. 
Let  me  go  a  little  further ;  and,  my  dear  young  lady, 
retain  your  calmness  of  spirit.  Look  into  your  heart, 
but  keep  every  pulsation  under  control.  Since  our 
first  meeting,  I  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  you. — 
What  you  nave  suffered  has  pained  me  seriously ; 
but  the  pain  has  given  way  to  pleasure,  for  out  of 
the  fire  you  have  come  up  pure  and  strong,  Fanny  ! 
I  have  but  one  word  more — there  is  a  sacred  place 
in  my  heart,  and  your  image  has  long  been  the  in- 
habitant Here  is  my  hand — will  you  lay  your  own 
within  it,  that  I  may  grasp  it  as  mine  for  life  ?" 

Willet  extended  his  hand  as  he  spoke.  There  was 
only  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Fanny, 
who  stood  with  her  head  bent  so  far  down  that  the 
expression  of  her  face  could  not  be  seen.  Raising 
her  eyes  in  which  joy  shone  through  blinding  tears, 
she  extended  her  hand,  whioh  was  seized,  grasped 
tightly  for  an  instant,  and  then  oovered  with  kisses. 

CHAPTEB  XLIIL 

Ho  sooner  wat  Lyon  completely  la  the  power  of  the  men  he 
had  wronged  to  an  extent  that  left  no  room  for  mercy,  than  he 
made  offerg  of  coinprWlse.  A  public  trial  inrolvcd  not  only 
public  disgrace,  but  he  had  too  good  reasons  to  fear  conriction 
and  penal  retribution.  This  was  the  greatest  eril  he  had  to 
dread,  and  to  he  made  up  hl>  mind  to  part  with  at  least  a 
portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Interview  after  lnterriew  wmo 
held  with  the  parties  representing  the  Company  for  which  he 
had  been  agent,  and  a  dual  arrangement  made  for  the  restitution 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars— his  release  not  to  take 
place  until  the  money,  or  its  relue,  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
creditors.  Nearly  three  months  passed  in  efforts  to  consummate 
this  matter,  and  at  last  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  was  obtained,  and  the  miserable,  disgraced 
man  set  free.  He  went  forth  into  the  world  again  with  the 
bitterness  of  a  life-disappointment  at  his  heart,  and  a  feeling  of 
almost  murderous  hate  against  the  men  whoue  con  Id  en  ce  he 
had  betrayed,  and  who  obtained  from  him  only  a  partial  recom- 
pense. 

Of  the  sum  restored,  there  fell  to  Mr.  Markland's  share  about 
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twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Its  possession  quickened  In  bis 
heart  the  old  ambitions  spirit,  and  he  began  to  revolve  In  his 
thoughts,  the  ways  and  means  of  recovering,  by  aid  of  this 
remnant  of  his  fortune,  the  wealth  which  a  scheming  villain 
had  wrested  from  his  grasp.  Mr.  W 11  let,  whose  marriage  with 
Us  daughter  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  place,  had  made  to  him 
certain  proposals  in  regard  to  business,  that  promised  a  sure, 
•at  not  particularly  brilliant  return.  All  the  required  capital 
vat  to  be  famished.  He  had  not  yet  accepted  this  offer,  but 
was  about  doing  so,  when  expectation  ended  in  certainty,  and 
his  proportion  of  the  money  recovered  from  Lyon  was  paid  Into 
Us  hands. 

A  rapid  change  of  feelings  and  plans  was  the  consequence. 
Ob  the  day  that  cheeks  covering  the  whole  sum  awarded  to  Mr. 
Markland  were  received  from  New  York,  he  returned  early  in 
the  afternoon  from  the  city,  his  mind  buoyant  with  hope  in  the 
future.  As  the  cars  swept  around  a  particular  curve  on  approach- 
huj  the  station  at  wbich  he  was  to  alight, 44  Woodbine  Lodge  " 
came  In  full  view,  and  with  a  sudden  Impulse  he  exclaimed, 
44  It  shall  be  mine  again  I" 

44  The  man  la  not  all  ernshed  out  of  me  yet  !'*  There  was  a 
proud  swelling  of  the  heart  as  Markland  said  this.  He  had 
rtepped  from  the  cars  at  the  station,  and  with  a  firmer  step  than 
usual,  and  a  form  more  erect,  was  walking  homeward.  Lawn 
Cottage  was  soon  in  view,  nestling  peacefully  amid  embowering 
trees.  How  many  times  during  the  past  year  had  a  thankful 
spirit  given  utterance  to  words  of  thankfulness,  as,  at  day's  de- 
cline, his  homeward  steps  brought  in  view  this  pleasant  hiding- 
place  from  the  world !  It  was  different  now:  the  spot  wore  a 
•hanged  aspect,  and,  comparatively,  looked  small  and  mean, 
for  his  Ideas  had  suddenly  been  eleTated  toward  44  Woodbine 
Lodge,"  and  a  strong  desire  for  Its  re-possession  had  seized  up- 
on aim. 

But  if,  to  his  disturbed  vision,  beauty  had  partially  faded 
from  the  external  of  his  home,  no  shadow  dimmed  the  bright- 
Mas  within.  The  happy  voices  of  children  fell  In  music  on  his 
ears,  and  small  arms  clasping  his  neck,  sent  electric  thrills  of 
fiadness  to  hie  heart.  And  how  full  of  serene  joy  was  the  face 
ef  bis  wife,  the  angel  of  his  home,  as  she  greeted  his  return,  and 
welcomed  him  with  words  that  never  disturbed,  but  always 
tnutquilUxed ! 

44  There  ts  a  better  time  coming,  Agnes,"  he  said  In  an  exul- 
tant voice,  when  they  were  alone  that  evening.  He  had  In- 
formed her  of  the  settlement  of  his  affairs  in  New  York,  and 
the  reception  of  the  sum  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  in 
the  division  of  property  recovered  from  Mr  Lyon. 

44  A  better  time,  Edward  ?"  said  Mrs.  Markland.  8he  seemed 
■lightly  startled  at  his  words,  and  looked  half  timidly  into  his 
fate. 

44  Yes,  a  batter  time,  love.  I  have  too  long  been  powerless  in 
the  hands  of  a  stern  necessity,  wbich  has  almost  crushed  the 
Hfc  out  of  me ;  bnt  morning  begins  to  break,  the  night  is  pass- 
lag,  and  my  way  In  the  world  grows  clear  again." 

44  i*vthe  world,  or  through  the  world  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Markland, 
hi  a  voice  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  left  her 
autanlng  in  no  doubt. 

He  looked  at  her  for  several  moments,  his  face  changing  un- 
til the  light  fading  left  it  almost  shadowed. 

44  Edward,'*  said  Mrs.  Markland,  leaning  toward  him,  and 
■peaking  earnestly,  bnt  lovingly,  44  you  look  for  a  better  time. 
Haw  better  ?  Are  we  not  happy  here  t  Nay,  did  we  ever  know 
Bane  of  true  happiness  than  since  we  gathered  closer  together 
la  this  pleasant  home  ?  Have  we  not  found  a  better  time  in  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  ends  of  life  ?  Have  we  not  learned  to 
Mve,  in  some  feeble  degree,  that  inner  and  higher  life,  from  the 
development  of  which  alone  comes  the  soul's  tranquility  ?  Ah, 
Edward,  do  not  let  go  of  these  truths  that  we  have  learned.— 
Do  not  let  your  eyee  become  so  daazled  »by  the  splendor  of  the 
sua  of  this  world  as  to  lose  the  power  to  see  Into  the  Inner  world 
of  roar  spirit,  and  behold  the  brighter  sun  that  can  make  all 
gkwioes  there." 

Markland  bent  hie  head,  and  for  a  little  while  a  feeling  of 
sadness  oppressed  him.  The  hope  of  worldly  elevation,  which 
had  sprang  op  with  so  sudden  and  brilliant  a  flame,  faded 
slowly  away,  and  in  Its  partial  death  the  pains  of  dissolution 
were  feU.  -  The  oater,  risible,  tangible  world,  had  strong  at- 
tractions for  hie  natural  mind  j  and  its  wealth,  distinctions, 
laruries,  and  honors,  looked  fascinating  in  the  light  of  his  na- 
tural affections ;  yet  glimpses  bad  already  been  given  to  him  of 
r  world  of  higher  and  diviner  beauty.  He  had  listened, 


entranced,  to  its  melodies,  that  came  as  from  afar  off  i  Its  fra" 
grant  airs  had  awakened  his  delighted  sense  i  he  had  seen,  as 
in  a  vision,  the  beauty  of  its  inhabitants,  and  now  the  words  of 
his  wife  restored  all  to  his  remembrance. 

44  The  good  time  for  which  all  are  looking,  and  toiling,  and 
waiting  so  Impatiently,"  said  Mrs.  Markland,  after  a  pause, 
44  will  never  come  to  any,  unless  in  a  change  of  affection." 

44  The  life  must  be  changed." 

44  Yes,  or,  in  better  words,  the  love.  If  that  be  fixed  on  mere 
outward  and  natural  things,  lift  will  be  only  a  restless  seeking 
after  the  unattainable — for  the  natural  affections  only  grow  by 
what  they  feed  upon— desire  ever  Increasing,  until  the  still 
panting,  unsatisfied  heart  has  made  for  itself  a  hell  of  misery.*' 

44  Thanks,  angel  of  my  life  I"  returned  Markland,  as  soon  as 
he  had,  in  a  measure,  recovered  himself.  44  Even  the  painful 
lessons  I  have  been  taught  would  fade  from  my  memory,  bat 
for  thee  1" 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

A  few  weeks  later,  and  "  Lawn  Cottage"  was  the  scene 
of  an  event  which  made  the  hearts  of  its  inmates  glad  even 
to  tears.  That  event  was  the  marriage  of  Fanny.  From 
the  time  of  her  hetroibment  to  Mr.  Wilier*,*  new  lite 
aremed  born  in  her  epirit  and  a  new  beauty  stamped  upon 
her  countenance.  All  around  her  was  diffused  the  heart's 
warm  sunshine.  As  if  from  a  loag,  bewildering,  painful 
drenra,  she  had  awakened  to  ftud  the  morning  breaking  in 
\  serene  beauty,  and  loving  arms  gathered  protect  naif 
<  around  het.  The  desolating  tempest  had  swept  by ;  and  so 
\  brilliant  was  the  sunshine,  and  an  clear  the  bending  azuie, 
\  that  night  and  storms  were  both  forgotten. 
\  '  Old  Mr.  Allison  was  one  of  toe  few  guests,  outside  of 
s  the  families,  who  were  present  at  the  nuptial  ceremonies, 
j  The  bride— in  years,  if  not  in  heart  experience,  yet  ino 
$  young  to  enter  upon  the  high  duties  to  which  she  had 
jj  solemnly  pledged  herself— looked  the  embodied  linage  of 
\  purity  and  loveliness. 

\  u  Let  me  congratulate  you,"  said  the  old  man,  sitting 
\  down  beside  Mr.  Markland,  and  giaeping  hit  hand,  after 
>  the  beautiful  and  impressive  ceremony  was  over,  and  the 
J  husband's  lips  bad  touched  the  lips  of  b  s  bride  and  wife. 
M*  And  mine  is  no  ordinary  congratulation,  that  goes  scarcely 
\  deeper  than  words,  for  I  see  in  this  marriage  the  beginning 
\  of  a  i rue  marriage ;  and  in  these  external  bonds,  the  image 
\  of  those  truer  spiritual  bonds  which  are  to  unite  the  in  in 
\  eternal  oneness." 

'<  What  an  escape  she  made !"  responded  the  fuher,  a 
shudder  running  through  his  frame,  as  there  arose  before 
him,  at  that  instant,  a  clear  recollection  of  the  past,  and 
of  his  own  strange,  consenting  blindness." 

44  The  danger  was  fearful,"  replied  Mr.  Alliron,  who 
understood  the  meaning  of  tin*  words  which  bad  Just  been 
uttered.  "  But  it  is  past  now." 

«  Yes,  thanka  to  the  Infinite  wisdom  that  leads  us  ha<  k 
into  right  paths.  Oh !  what  a  life  of  unlmagined  wretched- 
nee*  would  have  fallen  to  her  tot,  If  all  my  plans  and  hopes 
had  been  accomplished !  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Allison,  that 
I  have  compared  my  insane  purposes  in  the  past  to  that  of 
those  men  of  old  who  made  their  children  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Moloch  ?  I  set  up  an  idol  —  a  bloody  Moloch  — 
and  was  about  sacrificing  to  it  my  child !" 

"There  is  One  who  sits  above  the  blinding  vapors  of 
human  passion,  and  sees  all  ends  from  the  beginning ; 
One  who  loves  us  with  an  infinite  tenderness,  and  leada 
us,  even  through  straggling  resistance,  back  to  the  right 
paths,  let  us  sttay  never  so  often.  Happy  arc  we,  if,  when 
the  right  paths  are  gained,  we  walk  therein  with  willing 
feet.  Mr.  Markland,  your  experiences  have  been  of  a 
moat  nainAil  character;  almost  crushed  out  baa  been  the 
natural  life  that  held  the  soaring  spirit  fettered  to  the 
perishing  things  of  this  outer  world ;  but  you  have  felt  that 
a  new  and  better  life  has  been  born  within  you,  and  have 
tasted  some  of  its  purer  pleasures.  Oh,  sir !  let  not  the 
lift:  of  this  world  extinguish  a  fire  that  Is  kindled  for 
eternity." 

"  How  wonderfully  has  the  infinite  mercy  saved  me  from 
myself!"  returned  Mr.  Markland.  44  Wise,  skilful  In  the 
ways  of  the  world,  prudent,  and  far  seeing  in  my  own 
estimation,  yet  was  I  blind,  ignorant,  and  full  of  strong 
serf- will.  I  chose  my  own  way  In  the  world,  daasled  by 
the  false  glitter  of  merely  external  tnings.  I  launched  my 
bark,  freighted  with  humsn  souls,  boldly  upon  an  unknown 
sea,  and,  but  for  the  storms  that  drove  me  into  a  sheltered 
haven,  would  have  made  a  fearful  wreck." 

"Then  sail  not  forth  again,"  said  Mr.  Allison.  <<  unless 


you  have  divine  truth  a*  your  chart,  and  heaven's  <  wn 
pilot  on  board  your  vessel.  It  is  mill  freighted  wiihhumun 
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"  A  fearful  responsibility  is  mine."  Mr.  Markland  spoke  5 
paitly  to  himself.  ) 
"  Yea,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  Toe  into  your  keeping 

immortal  spirits  have  bfen  committed.  It  is  Tor  them,  not 
br  yourself,  that  you  are  to  live.  Their  good,  not  your 
own  pleasure,  Is  to  be  sought." 

44  Ah,  if  I  had  comprehended  this  truth  years  ago!" 
Mark  land  sighed  as  he  uttered  tbe  words. 

"  This  is  too  happy  an  occasion,"  said  Mr.  Allison,  In 
a  cheeiful  voice,  **to  be  marred  by  regrets  Tor  the  past. 
Tbey  should  never  be  permitted  to  bear  down  our  spirits 
with  sadness.  The  bright  future  is  all  before  ns,  and  the 

Sood  time  awaiting  us,  if  we  but  look  foi  it  in  the  tight 
ircction." 

"  And  where  are  we  to  look  for  it,  Mr.  Allison  ?  Which 
In  the  right  direction ."' 

"  Within  and  heavenward,"  was  answered,  with  a  smile 
So  radiant,  that  it  madV  the  wan  face  of  the  old  man  beau 
tiful.  **  L  ke  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  this  good  tune  comes 
not  by  » observation ;»  nor  with  a  *  lo,  here!'  and  a  4  lo, 
there  !'  It  must  come  within  us,  in  such  a  change  of  our 
ru ting  affections,  that  all  things  good  and  true,  which  are 
real  and  eternal  verities,  shall  be  the  highest  objects  of; 
love;  for  if  we  love  things  that  are  real  and  abiding,  and 
obtain  as  wall  as  love  ibem,  our  happiness  is  complete." 

**  Thanks  for  the  many  lessons  of  wisdom  I  have  re 
ceived  from  your  lips,"  replied  Mr.  Markland.  "Well 
would  it  have  been  for  me,  if  I  had  earlier  heeded  them. 
But  the  ground  was  not  hitherto  prepared.  Now,  after  the 
rank  weeds  have  been  removed,  the  surface  broken  by 
many  furrows,  and  the  ground  watered  with  tears,  good 
seed  is  falling  into  its  bosom." 

"  May  it  bring  forth  good  fruit— tome  thirty,  some  sixty, 
and  some  an  hundred-fold!"  was  said,  low  and  fervently, 
ty  the  aged  monitor;  and,  in  the  pause  that  followed,  bis 
ear  caught  a  whispered  '» Amen."' 

And  the  good  seed  did  spring  up  in  the  good  ground,  a  id 
good  fruit  came  in  the  harvest  time.  Strongly  tempted, 
indeed,  was  Mr.  Markland,  by  his  love  of  the  world,  and 
the  brilliant  rewards  it  promised  to  the  successful,  to  enter 
a  bold  combatant  hi  its  crowded  arena;  but  there  were 
wise  and  loving  counsellors  around  him,  and  their  woids 
wne  not  unheeded.  Instead  of  a«piring  after  "  Woodbine 
Lodge,"  he  was  content  to  purchase  44  Lawn  Cottage,"  end 
invest  the  remainder  of  what  he  had  received  in  property 
that  not  only  paid  bim  a  fair  interest,  but  was  increasing  in 
value.  Tho  offer  of  Mr.  Willet  to  enter  into  business  was 
accepted,  and  In  this  bis  tains  were  sufficient  to  g  ve  him 
all  needed  external  comforts,  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of; 
moderate  accumulation. 

How  peacefully  moved  on  again  the  pure  stream  of  Mrs. 
Mark  land's  unambitious  life !  If  her  way  through  the 
world  was  not  so  thickly  bordered  with  brilliant  flowers, 
humbler  blossoms  lined  it,  and  she  gathered  as  swart 
honey  from  these  as  ever  from  their  gayer  sisters.  She, 
too,  had  grown  wiser,  and  could  read  the  pages  of  a  book 
'  whose  leaves  she  had  once  tur  ned  vainly,  search  ing  for  V  uth . 

Even  Aunt  Grace  was  beginning  to  feel  that  there  were 
some  things  in  the  world  not  dreamed  of  in  her  common- 
sense  philosophy.  She  looked  on  thoughtfully,  pondering 
much  of  what  she  heard  and  saw,  in  her  heart.  She  had 
ceased  to  speak  about  the  annoyance  of  having  "  Wood- 
bine Lodge"  •*  forever  staring  down,"  with  a  kind  of 
triumph,  upon  them ;  though  it  v*as  hard  for  her,  at  all 
times,  to  rise  above  this  weakness.  The  "  Markland 
blood,"  as  she  said,  was  too  strong  within  her.  What 
puzsled  het  most  was  the  cheerful  heart  of  her  brother, 
and'  the  interest  be  took  in  many  things  once  scarcely 
noticed.  Formerly,  when  thought  went  beyond  himself, 
its  circumference  was  limited  by  the  good  of  bis  own 
family ;  but  now,  he  gave  some  care  to  the  common  good, 
and  manifested  a  neighborly  regard  for  others.  He  was 
looking  in  the  right  direction  for  "  that  food  lima  coming," 
and  the  light  of  a  better  morning  was  breaking  in  upon  his 
spirit. 

As  years  progressed,  the  day  grew  broader,  and  the  light 
of  the  morning  became  as  the  light  of  noonday.  And  as  it 
was  with  him  and  bis,  so  may  it  be  with  us  all.  In  each 
of  our  hearts  is  a  dissatisfied  yearning  toward  the  future, 
and  looking  for  a  brighter  day  than  any  that  has  yet  smiled 
down  upon  us.  But  this  brighter  day  will  never  dawn  ex- 
cept in  the  world  of  our  spirits.  It  is  created  by  no  natu- 
ral sun  of  Are,  hut  by  the  sun  of  divine  love.  In  vain, 
then,  do  we  toil  and  stracfiir,  and  press  fojward  in  our 
Journey  through  the  world,  fondly  believing  that  in  wealth, 
honor,  or  some  more  deeiied  external  good,  the  soul's  frui- 
tion will  be  gained.  The  immortal  spirit  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  these  things;  and  the  good  time  will  never 
come  to  the  erring  seeker. 

THE  END. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
Art  Association! 

SECOND"  YEAR 

ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  Second  Annual  Collection  sf 
this  new  and  popular  Institution  for  the  diffusion  of  Literature 
and  Art,  have  been  made  on  the  mo»t  extensive  scale. 

Among  the  works  already  engaged,  Is  the  far-famed 


it 


GENOA  CRUCIFIX, 


which  originally  coat  Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 

In  forming  the  new  collection,  the  diffusion  of  works  of 
Amebicak  Art,  and  the  encouragement  of  American  geuius, 
hare  not  been  overlooked.  Commissions  have  been  Issued  to 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  American  Artists,  wbo  will 
cod  tribute  some  of  their  finest  productions.  Among  them  are 
three  Marble  Busts,  executed  by  the  greatest  living  Sculptor— 
Ui bam  Powers— from  single  blocks  "of  Sen-arena  Marble,  of 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

The  Father  of  his  Country  i 

BENJAMIN  FRANHJLIN, 

The  Philosopher  i 

DANIEL  WEBSTER; 

The  Statesman. 

These  great  national  works  are  expected  to  arrive  m  this 
country,  from  Florence,  Italy,  about  the  first  df  September. 

A  special  agent  is  also  In  Europe,  to  make  careful  and  judi- 
cious selections  of  foreign  works  of  Art,  both  in  Bronze  and 
Marble  ;  Statuary  and  choice  Paiutings  from  tbe  great  Art  re- 
positories of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Dusseidorf,  Mu- 
nich, and  Florence. 

The  whole  forming  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  Paint- 
ings and  Statuary,  to  be  distributed  Fhzx,  among  the  members 
of  the  Association  for  the  Second  Year. 

Terms  of  Memberarilp. 

The  payment  of  three  dollars  constitutes  any  one  a  member 
of  this  Association,  and  entitles- him  to  either  one  of  the  follow- 
ing Magazines  for  one  year,  and  also  a  ticket  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Statuary  and  Paintings. 

The  Literature  Issued  to  subscribers  consists  of  the  following 
Monthly  Magazines:  Harper's,  Putnam's,  Knickerbocker, 
Blackwood's,  Graham's,  and  Coder's  Lady's  Book,  and  the 
Quarterly  Reviews  re-printed  in  New  York— Edinburgh,  West- 
minster. London  Quarterly,  and  North  British. 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE  (weekly)  is  furnished  one 
▼ear,  and  two  memberships,  for  fitt. 

Persons  taking  five  memberships  are  entitled  to  any  five  of 
the  Magaslnes  for  one  year,  and  to  six  tickets  in  the  distribu- 
tion. 

The  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  memberships,  are 
evoted  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  Arts  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Advantages  Seen  rod 
by  becoming  a  member  of  this  Association,  are — 

1st.  All  persons  receive  the  AW  value  their  subscripHosis  at 
the  start,  in  the  shape  of  sterling  Magazine  Literature. 

2d.  Each  member  is  contributing  towards  purchasing  choice 
Works  of  Arts,  which  are  to  be  distributed  among  themselves, 
and  are  at  tbe  same  time  encouraging  the  Artists  of  the  conn  try, 
disbursing  thousands  of  dollars  through  its  agency. 

Persons  in  remitting  fund*  for  membership,  will  please  give 
their  post-office  address  in  stating  the  month  they  wish 
the  Magazine  to  commence,  and  write  the  word  *»  Registered" 
on  the  envelope  to  prevent  loss  i  on  the  receipt  of  which,  a  cer- 
tificate of  membership,  together  with  the  Magazine  desired, 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Those  who  purchase  Magazines  in  Bookstores,  will  observe 
that  by  joining  this  Association,  they  receive  the  Magasine  and 
free  tickets  in  the  annual  distribution,  all  at  the  same  price 
they  now  pay  for  the  Magazine  alone. 
For  Membership,  address 

C.  L.  DERBY,  Actuary  C.  A.  A., 
At  either  of  the  principal  offices—  _  . 

;  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine"  office,  848  Broadway,  New  York 
Western  Office,  66  Water  street,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
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MAGDALENE: 

A  YOUNG   GIRL'S  STORY- 


BT  ALICE  B.  MEAL. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

"  BJch  In  the  present,  but  poor  in  the  p*«t, 
I  yearn  for  the  future— rague  and  Tiit,11- Tcpper. 

In  the  quiet  village  lifo  of  Deerfield,  time's 
changes  were  gently  wrought.  There  were  a 
few  more  silver  hairs  in  the  thin  locks,  that  were 
brushed  back  with  unvarying  precision  from 
Deacon  Colburn's  temples.  His  wife  moved: 
with  the  same  cheerful  alacrity  about  her  well- 
ordered  house,  and  in  the  kindly  errands  of 
comfort  and  help  to  those  in  need  or  sickness. 
Her  full,  fair  face  was  as  motherly  and  benig- 
nant as  ever,  and  if  a  shadow  crossed  it  at 
times,  it  was  thoughtfulness,  and  not  sorrow. 
Her  husband,  and  his  interest,  were  a  part  of 
herself;  her  pride  centred  in  the  two  young 
girls  who  followed  them  up  the  middle  aisle, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  into  the  pew  which  had 
been  theirs  since  the  good  man  had  been  made 
deacon. 

If  pride  in  any  guise  can  be  innocent,  Aunt 
CoJburn's  was  of  that  harmless  species.  She 
•diuired  these  young  girls  so  much,  that  she 
*Vshed  every  one  else  to  do  so.  Delia — well 
ffrown,  but  not  nearly  as  tall  as  her  mother — 
had  a  rosy  freshness  of  face,  and  sparkle  of 
manner  and  expression,  all  the  more  conspicu- 
ous for  the  serious  gravity  of  Magdalene's  usual ; 
mood  and  colorless,  though  clear,  complexion.  < 
Magdalene  was  taller  by  Sir,  and  still  wanting 
b  roundness,  both  of  face  and  form ;  but  the 
characteristic  of  her  childhood,  imperiousness, : 
had  given  way  to  an  earnest  strength  of  pur- 
pose, which  stamped  every  movement  with  a 
quiet  dignity.    They  were  the  same  sincere 
friends  as  of  old,  though  with  still  less  in  com- 
mon; and  Magdalene  was  the  prime  confidant 
of  three  decided  love  affairs  her  foster-sister 
vol.  vn. — 8 


had  already  gone  through  with,  and  her  pre- 
sent more  sincere  interest  in  the  well  being  and 
future  course  of  Charlie  Oilman,  the  Squire'? 
eldest  son. 

And  Magdalene  had  also  her  heart-secret, 
which  had  grown  with  her  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  her  strength.  To  a  less  resolute  na- 
ture, the  knowledge  of  her  birth  and  adoption 
might  have  brought  weak  shame  and  repining. 
These  she  had  never  felt.  A  mere  selfishly  ima- 
ginative mind,  feeding  thus  upon  itself,  might 
have  built  up  stately  air-castles,  founded  on  the 
position  and  wealth  of  this  unknown  father. 
This  she  had  never  Buffered  herself  to  do.  He 
had  set  himself  without  the  reach  of  her  inte- 
rest by  his  one  act — the  desertion  of  her  mo- 
ther. It  was  on  the  shadowy  portrait  of  this 
mother  that  all  the  tenderness  and  romance  of 
her  nature  centred.  So  early  and  so  sorely 
tried — this  young  mother,  in  her  living  widow- 
hood, toiling  for  her — parting  with  her  in  the 
bitterness  of  death,  while  the  out-stretched 
baby  arms  still  called  her  back ;  this  yearning, 
suffering,  bereaved,  forsaken  woman — called  out 
as  deep  a  love  and  reverence  in  the  heart  of 
her  child,  as  even  her  dying  prayers  could  de- 
sire. 

For  this  mother,  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly 
succor,  she  could  do  nothing ;  but  for  those  who 
had  received  her  into  their  house,  she  earnestly 
desired  to  make  some  recompense.  What  could 
she  do  ?  They  did  not  need  outward  reward — 
and  she  had  nothing  to  offer  them.  Their  own 
child  gave  them  a  frank,  though  wayward,  love 
and  duty.  She  was  not  needed  in  the  house- 
hold, for  even  if  Delia  married,  she  could  never 
leave  home — that  had  been  long  understood. 
What  could  she  do  to  prove  her  gratitude  ?  wac 
:  the  ever-recurring  question.  Confidant  she  had 
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none  as  she  grew  to  womanhood,  but  she  found 
a  friend  in  her  teacher,  a  noble-hearted  woman, 
of  larger  worldly  experience  than  any  other, 
perhaps,  in  the  narrow  circle  at  Deerfield.  She 
it  was  who,  without  knowing  the  problem  she 
was  solving,  gave  an  aim  to  the  restless  ques- 
tioning, saying  to  this  favorite  pupil  that  every- 
one had  a  direct  purpose  in  life,  and  if  the  fu- 
ture was  in  darkness,  it  was  that  the  present 
might  be  trodden  by  more  patient  and  careful 
steps. 

"  Ypu,  Magdalene" — for  they  had  been  speak- 
ing of  others — "have  leisure,  and  abundant 
means  of  cultivation.  Tour  sister  has  not  the 
taste  and  talent ;  it  will  not  be  required  of  her. 
•  Studying  with  a  purpose  of  gaining  all  within 
your  reach,  a  way  of  using  to  its  best  advan- 
tage what  has  been  thus  sought  for,  will  be 
opened  to  you." 

So  Magdalene  quieted  the  oraving  for  this 
unknown  future,  by  earnest  application,  and 
forced  herself  to  become  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  daily  life,  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
veil  that  she  did  this,  preserving  a  healthy 
equipoise  of  mind  and  body,  though  she  had 
no  real  liking  for  household  tasks — and  Aunt 
Colburn  knowing  it,  would  fain  have  spared 
her,  in  the  old  spirit  of  indulgence. 

M  Now  just  you  never  mind,"  said  the  dear 
old  lady — for  we  re-introduce  you  to  the  com- 
fortable apartment  in  which  we  first  made  her 
acquaintance.  "  Never  you  mind  that  cup-cake, 
Maggie.  I've  baked  sugar  gingerbread,  and  I 
guess  that's  good  enough  for  a  Sunday  night 
tea,  when  we've  got  custards  and  preserves,  into 
the  bargain.  Just  run  away  now,  and  finish 
your  new  book.    Delia's  all  through." 

"  But  Delia  began  before  me,  and  father  ne- 
ver could  think  he  had  finished  his  tea  without 
it.  No — no— "  and  she  playfully  put  aside  the 
hand  stretched  out  to  take  the  egg-beater  from 
her — "  I  choose  to,  and  I've  done  the  worst  part 
of  it,  for  I  do  hate  to  sift  flour." 

"  Somehow  I  hate  to  see  you  working  'round, 
vMaggie,  always,"  said  Aunt  Colburn,  reluctantly 
standing  still  to  watch  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
round,  slender  arm,  bared  to  the  elbow.  "  It 
don't  deem  right,  and  Delia  and  me  is  capable 
of  doing  all  "that  'Lindy  don't  do,  Mondays  and  ; 
cleaning  days." 

"  Mother,"  Maggie  said*wlth  a  sudden  pause, : 
"  that's  just  what  I've  been  thinking;." 

"  Have  you,  dear  ?  Well  that's  a  good  girl,  i 
and  now  let's  make  a  bargain,  for'  you  don't j 
seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  strength,  some- ! 
how.  S'pose  you  help  along  with  the  sewing, ; 
and  let  us  do  the  rest."  Aunt  Colburn  looked 
relieved. 

"You  don't  need  me  even  for  that — "  and 
there  was  a  slight  faltering  of  tone,  as  if  it  was 
hard  to  confess  how  unnecessary  to  others  her 
life  really  was.  "Mother," — and  the  old  im- 
pulsiveness hurried  out  the  words, — "I've 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  away." 

Never  since  the  day  in  whioh  Magdalene  had 
questioned  her  of  her  birth,  in  that  very  room, 
had  Aunt  Colburn  been  so  utterly  confounded. 

"  I'm  going  to  teach — if  you  and  father  will 


:  let  me.  Miss  Ayer  has  found  me  a  situation, 
in  a  family  she  knows  all  about,  and  all  that 
troubles  me  is,  that  I  had  to  keep  it  from  you 
till  it  was  all  settled ;  for  I  knew  how  hard  you'd 
take  it." 

"  I  won't  hear  a  word  of  it  I"  said  Aunt  Col- 
burn, stirring  up  the  batter  and  sugar  Magda- 
lene had  made  ready  for  her,  with  a  zeal  that 
was  a  great  relief  at  that  instant.  "Tell  the 
man  you  can't  come ;  your  father  will  never  let 
you,  in  the  world." 

"  Father  says  people  must  always  keep  their 
engagements,  even  if  it's  to  their  own  hurt. — 
I've  heard  him  say  that  often  enough." 

"  Well,"  said  Aunt  Colburn,  baffled,  but  open- 
ing a  fresh  attack,  "  a  pretty  thing  it'll  be  foi 
people  to  say,  that  we've  sent  you  out  to  take 
care  of  yourself  at  this  late  date." 

"  People  know  you  and  father  well  enough 
to  be  sure  you  coul4  not  do  anything  that  was 
not  right." 

"  The  best  of  us  have  our  failings,  child,"  said 
Aunt  Colburn,  with  the  curtness  of  voice  and 
manner  she  always  assumed  to  conceal  softened 
feelings. 

"  Don't  say  no,  without  thinking  about  it," 
pleaded  Magdalene.  I  could  not  do  anything 
you  do  not  approve  of^  you  know ;  but  I  feel, 
and  I  have  felt  all  along,  since  that  day,  almost, 
that  I  ought  to  go  out  into  the  world,  when  the 
time  came,  and  do  what  I  could.  Please  don't 
think  I  want  to  leave  this  dear  old  home,  or 
you  and  Delia,  and  father,  though.  It's  very 
hard,  anyway." 

The  allusion  to  that  day  of  childish  grief  and 
trouble,  the  first  Magdalene  had  ever  made, 
moved  the  good  woman  greatly,  and  in  the  mo- 
mentary silence,  a  recollection  of  that  evening's 
conversation  with  her  husband,  and  Mrs.  Ros- 
sel's  words  came  into  her  mind :  "  She  is  not 
always  going  to  be  contented  to  tread  In  your 
path." 

"  Maybe  the  Lord  is  guiding  her  feet  into  ano- 
ther 1  'Tisn't  for  me  to  set  my  hand  against 
the  Lord's!" — and  yet  she  only  said,  with  » 
hastiness  which  gave  little  token  of  the  inward 
struggle  and  conviction — 

"Well,  well,  talk  to  your  father;  he  won't 
hear  to  it,  I  tell  you  now;  and  these  eggs  would 
stand  alone  any  minute — they're  beat  enough 
Turn  'em  right  in  here,  and  just  see  if  the 
oven's  scorching  that  custard." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  High,  straight  forehead,  note  of  eagle,  cold  bine  eyes,  of  less 
expression 

Than  resistauce— coldly  casting  off  tho  looks  of  other  men. 
As  steel  arrows." 

Magdalene  had  gained  her  point.  She  had 
won  over  her  foster-father  to  see  that  a  life  of 
active  personal  exertion  was  necessary  for  her ; 
that  her  spirit  fretted  and  chafed  in  the  daily 
round  of  duties  and  pleasures,  which  were  aU 
in  all  to  Delia  and  her  mother ;  that  the  depen- 
dence hitherto  gratefully  and  lovingly  recog- 
nised, would  grow  a  yoke  heavy  to  be  borne  in 
the  future.  Delia  was  at  first  inconsolable,  and, 
indeed,  resentful  at  Magdalene,  for  the  very 
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thought  of  leaving  them,  and  complained  to 
Charlie  Oilman,  that  "  Miss  Ayer  had  put  a  fool- 
ish, school-keeping  notion  into  Maggie's  head." 

It  was  on  this  memorable  evening  that  the 
joang  gentleman  proposed  himself  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  Delia's  heart  and  confidence ;  and, 
full  of  her  new  happiness,  the  young  girl  was 
only  human  enough  to  be  more  readily  consoled 
than  she  ever  expected  to  be. 

Magdalene  had  gained  a  real,  though  reluc- 
tant, consent  to  the  darling  project  of  years. — 
The  bustle  of  preparation  was  over ;  her  new 
dresses — not  the  half  of  what  Aunt  Colburn 
would  have  pressed  upon  her — were  packed  for 
her  first  journey.  The  plain  straw  bonnet,  with 
its  fresh  trimming,  even  her  gloves  and  shawl, 
lay  upon  upon  a  chair,  ready  for  the  early  de- 
parture of  the  stage  in  the  morning.    Yet  at 
the  threshold  of  this  new  life,  her  heart  fainted 
within  her.    Her  purpose  did  not  falter;  but 
the  novelty,  the  charm  of  change,  the  glowing 
earnestness  of  a  desire  to  be  of  larger  use  to 
others,  the  youthful  certainty  of  success,  seem- 
ed faded  and  dim,  leaving  the  dull  outlines  of 
reality.    She  was  going  out  of  her  own  free 
choice,  from  a  home  where  she  had  been  shel- 
tered with  more  than  common  tenderness ;  the 
hard,  actual  struggle  of  life  began  to  be  dimly 
realized,  and  the  inexperience,  the  powerless- ! 
ness — for  all  their  boasted  strength — of  her  own ; 
energies.    Her  heart  sent  up  a  bitter  cry  for  aid,  > 
that  she  might  give  up  her  own  will  and  pur- 1 
pose,  even  yet,  if  she  had  listened  only  to  that  \ 
as  a  guide,  almost  craving  to  feel  that  it  was  \ 
so,  that  she  need  not  leave  this  kind  old  home,  \ 
after  all.    But  no — the  response  brought  ano-  j 
ther  meed  of  comfort  and  strength — "  Fear  no/, ; 
neither  be  dismayed,  for  I  am  with  thee."  \ 
She  had  need  of  this  reliance,  even  before  \ 
her  first  day's  experience  was  at  an  end.    The  I 
weary  weight  which  the  parting  had  left  on  her  \ 
spirits,  had  not  been  dispelled  by  this  close  con-  J 
tact  with  strangers.    The  good-natured  curi-  J 
oeity  of  her  fellow  passengers,  as  to  her  belong- 1 
ings  and  her  destination,  annoyed  her,  and, 
shrinking  into  her  corner,  a  more  defined  dread 
of  the  plunge  she  was  about  to  make  into  her 
new  life,  pressed  upon  her.   Nearing  the  oity 
at  night-fall,  and  seeing  the  long,  dimly-lighted 
streets  of  a  metropolis,  for  the  first  time,  won- 
dering what  these  new  associations  might  be, 
and  realizing,  with  sudden  keenness,  that  she 
could  no  longer  exercise  freedom  of  wish  and 
action,  but  was  bound  down  to  the  contact  of 
others,  she  found  herself  arriving  at  her  new 
home. 

In  the  day  time,  with  sunlight,  and  stir  of 
passers  by,  the  house  might  not  have  looked  so 
gloomy.  The  street,  almost  perpendicular  in 
its  ascent,  and  built  in  the  close,  narrow  fashion 
of  by-gone  days,  was  in  reality  a  fashionable 
quarter,  where  a  few  old  families  still  entrenched 
themselves  in  traditional  dignities,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  showy  modern  residences  of 
their  neighbors.  The  houses  were  all  of  the 
same  dull  fashion;  with  shntterless  windows, \ 
blinds  close  down  on  the  inside,  giving  forth  no  { 
imy  of  welcome ;  a  narrow  doorway,  imbedded  ] 


in  the  thick  masonry;  and  down  this  unin- 
viting vestibule  stretched  an  iron  chain  on 
either  side,  the  links  drawn  through  square 
granite  pillars,  with  the  proportions  and  some- 
thing of  the  architectural  beauty  of  mile-stones. 
Yet  such  was  the  fashion  of  our  forefathers,  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  the  good  city  of  Boston, 
and  comprehending  only  the  sombre  exterior  in 
contrast  to  the  broad,  cheerful  air  of  her 
country  home,  the  new  governess,  with  her 
trunk  standing  beside  her,  shivered  on  the 
threshold. 

Yet  it  was  a  kindly  voice  that  greeted  her,  as 
she  followed  the  servant  into  the  narrow  hall. 
She  knew  whose  it  was,  though,  from  Miss 
Ayer*s  description;  a  maiden  cousin  of  the 
family,  who  had  filled  the  responsible  post  of 
housekeeper,  since  the  death  of  the  mother  of 
her  new  charge.  "Cousin  Martha,"  busied 
about  many  things,  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Win- 
throp  the  plan  of  a  governess,  by  no  means  a 
usual  arrangement  in  this  thrifty  city.  She 
catered  for  the  table,  for  the  wardrobes  of  the 
children,  and  taught  them  sewing,  morals,  and 
manners,  after  her  somewhat  prim,  and  orderly 
way.  But  there  her  capabilities  and  her 
aspirations  ended,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that 
Magdalene  came  to  be  introduced  to  her  little 
pupils. 

Two  neat,  sedate  little  figures  came  at  cousin 
Martha's  bidding  to  welcome  her.  They  were 
the  same  in  height,  in  complexion,  in.  hair, 
almost  in  voice,  and  dressed  precisely  alike ; 
others  than  their  new  teacher  had  been  puzzled 
to  distinguish  the  twins  apart.  Their  names 
did  not  mend  the  matter  greatly,  Helen  and 
Ellen,  the  same  but  for  the  aspirate.  Magdalene, 
looking  to  them  chiefly  for  the  love  which  had 
been  a  daily  blessing  to  her  heretofore,  passed 
her  hand  softly  over  the  smoothly  brushed 
hair  of  one  of  them,  and  took  the  passive  hand 
of  the  other.  She  had  never  seen  childhood  in 
such  a  shape  as  this ;  devoid  of  eagerness  or 
rudeness,  neither  bold  nor  shy,  they  seemed 
to  have  imbibed  the  prim  formality  of  their  • 
home,  and  to  be  a  part  of  its  polishing,  rather 
than  its  sunlight. 

They  did  not  share  her  room,  although  there 
was  a  communicating  door  between  the  two 
apartments;  and  the  general  supervision  was 
at  onoe  yielded  up  by  Cousin  Martha. 

u  They  are  nice  children,  nice  children,"  she 
said  to  Magdalene,  as,  having  seen  them  deposi- 
ted in  their  tiny  white  beds  for  the  night,  she 
summoned  their  future  guardian  to  the  tea 
table.  "  I  hope  you  will  not  mind  sitting  in  the 
dining-room  after  tea,  Miss  Colburn;  we 
scarcely  ever  open  the  parlors  in  Mr.  Winthrop's 
absence,  and  he  is  gone  a  good  deal  of  the 
time  in  winter — nice  little  things,  as  obedient 
and  well-mannered  as  heart  could  wish,  though 
J  say  it ;  and  as  for  sewing,  they  are  really 
wonderful  with  their  needles.  Helen  has  just 
finished  hemming  a  cambric  handkerchief 
for  her  father;  why,  I  have  to  put  on  my 
glasses  to  see  the  stitches.  I  have  not^uite 
came  to  glasses  yet,  as  you  will  see,  Miss  Col- 
burn, as  a  general  thing;  but  really,  I  had  to  put 
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them  on;  and  Ellen's  over  seam  is  quite  as  re- 
markable. You  could  not  tell  it  from  a  card. 
Sewing  is  too  muoh  neglected  in  these  days; 
don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Colburn  ? — that  is  my 
opinion,  though  I  should  not  like  to  differ  from 
any  one.  Frank  has  the  most  spirits,  though. 
He  is  more  as  his  father  was  in  his  young  days ; 
you  never  would  think  so  now,  to  see  Cousin 
John,  as  you  will,  of  course,  when  he  returns 
from  Washington.  The  twins  are  more  like 
their  mother,  though ;  she  was  a  quiet,  domestic 
woman,  Cousin  Harriet,  a  little  too  much,  per- 
haps, but  that  suited  John.  He  went  his  way, 
and  she  went  hers,  which  was  only  to  stay  at 
home,  though;  so  perhaps  that  cannot  be  called 
'  a  way/  strictly  speaking,  as  she  never  set 
foot  out  of  doors  when  not  really  obliged  to. 
She  was  a  Quincy,  though — an  excellent  family, 
you  know,  and  if  there's  one  thing  above 
another  that  the  Wiithrops  look  to,  it's  family. 
I  can't  say  they  are  money-lovers,  but  family  is 
all  in  all  with  them,  and  it  was  just  so  with 
Cousin  John's  father  before  him. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Miss  Colburn,"  continued 
Cousin  Martha,  lifting  a  double  eye  glass,  in  j 
slender,  old  fashioned  setting,  and  scrutinizing ' 
her  snow-white  napkin  closely — "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  I  thought  Jane  had  neglected  to 
change  my  napkin ;  you  see,  I  tell  you  these 
little  particulars,  that  you  may  feel  more  at  home 
among  us,  for  really,  I  am  pleased  with  your 
appearance.  Agreeably  surprised,  I  may  say, 
for  if  you  will  excuse  it,  Miss  Ayer  mentioned 
in  her  letter,  that  you  were  not  generally  con- 
sidered handsome,  whioh  is  one  reason » why' 
Cousin  John  thought  you  would  do,  he  being  a 
widower,  you  know,  and  Boston  people  are  such 
gossips." 

Magdalene's  clear  cheek,  not  less  transparent'! 
than  Cousin  Martha's  character,  flushed  into 
positive  oolor,  whioh,  with  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  her  eyes  when  suddenly  lifted,  gave,  for 
the  moment,  evidence  against  Miss  Ayer's  opin- 
ion. 

The  quick  pride  of  her  nature  was  touched, 
not  roused,  by  the  allusion,  and  an  instant 
resolution  to  avoid  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  Boston 
gossips  generally,  passed  through  her  mind;  but 
no  one  could  be  really  angry  at  the  absence  of 
tact,  rather  than  delicacy,  which  was  Cousin 
Martha's  distinguishing  characteristic. 

"  So,  if  you  please,"  she  continued,  entirely 
unconscious  of  her  random  shaft,  "we  will 
settle  into  routine  at  once.    Nothing  disturbs 
me  so  much  as  to  be  put  out  of  my  way.  And 
now  what  can  I  do  to  amuse  you  this  evening, 
for  I  see  that  you  have  finished  your  tea? 
Jane  I"  and  here  the  thin,  but  kindly  features 
endeavored  to  assume  an  expression  of  stern 
rebuke — "  I  am  positive  there  is  a  scratch  on 
these  sugar  tongs !   It  is  some  carelessness,  I 
am  convinced ;  please  make  no  remarks,  but  do  > 
not  let  such  a  thing  occur  again,  for  this  is ! 
family  silver,  and  in  duty  to  my  cousin's; 
children,  I  must  see  that  it  is  preserved  for 
them." 

The  trim  handmaid  collected  the  spoons  and 
forks  in  a  meek  silence,  which,  to  Magdalene's 


quick  eyes,  nearly  approached  habitual  uncon- 
cern. Miss  Martha's  little  foibles,  and  her  own 
actual  position  had  been  made  clear  to  her  in 
the  short,  but  suggestive  monologue,  for  con- 
versation it  could  scarcely  be  called.  Wax 
candles,  in  high,  old-fashioned,  silver  candle- 
sticks, were  placed  on  the  little  round  table, 
when  the  tea  things  were  removed,  and  Miss 
Martha  drew  forth  her  netting,  having  first 
drawn  a  cumbersome  easy  chair  to  tho  opposite 
side  of  the  fire  place,  for  her  guest,  and  placed 
a  footstool,  as  she  might  have  done  for  an 
invalid.  Magdalene,  sufficiently  wearied  by 
excitement  and  travel  to  appreciate  the  thought- 
fulness — leaned  back  in  its  morocco  depths,  and 
looked  around  her. 

A  more  entire  change  in  style  and  manners 
of  living  could  scarcely  havo  chanced  to  her. 
In  her  old  home,  natural  refinement  had  barred 
anything  approaching  to  vulgarity,  but  fashion 
or  style  there  was  none.  Here,  well-trained 
servants  anticipated  every  wish,  the  furnituro, 
though  dating  far  back,  was  exquisite  in  form 
and  finish — the  table  service,  the  damask,  the 
carpets,  the  dark,  tufted  Turkey  rug — the 
pictures  in  their  time-worn  frames,  all  spoke 
of  weajth  and  cultivation,  descending  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Had  a  blessing,  or  a  curse,  came  with  that 
inheritance?  Magdalene  involuntarily  wondered, 
prone  to  search  into  the  mysterious  bonds 
linking  families  together,  and  recalling  the 
content  and  humble  Christian  trust  that  her 
foster-father  and  mother  treasured  as  their 
heir-looms  from  like  humble-hearted  parents. 
Who  could  tell?  An  air  of  ease,  and  even 
luxury,  was  the  natural  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  house.  Magdalene  recalled  these  truant 
thoughts,  as  intruding  upon  its  kind  hospitality, 
to  the  upright,  silent  figure  at  her  side.  This 
was  her  principal  companion — this  house  her 
habitation — the  children  her  duty ;  that  was 
sufficient  for  her,  narrow  as  the  limits  seemed 
to  a  fresh,  unshackled  imagination.  She 
leant  over  the  white,  narrow  beds,  before  she 
sought  her  own ;  but  the  regular,  delicate  fea- 
tures of  the  children,  calmer  than  ever  in  sleep, 
gave  no  token  of  what  her  mission  might  be  to 
them. 

She  was  spared  the  usual  first  trial  of  a 
teacher.  The  twins  had  been  so  habitually 
subject  to  control,  that  rebellion  from  any  new 
authority  was  undreamed  of.  They  brought 
her  their  school  books,  and  studied  their 
lessons,  and  recited  them,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Magdalene  would  have  liked  a  few  more  trials 
better,  perhaps.  She  had  nerved  herself  for 
hardships  and  indignities.  On  the  contrary, 
her  room,  her  attendance,  was  the  same  as  if 
she  had  been  an  honored  guest  Miss  Martha 
did  not  believe  in  long  lessons,  or  too  scrupulous 
practice  hours,  and  their  maid  took  the  children 
in  charge  for  a  daily  walk,  immediately  after  an 
early  dinner.  Magdalene  grieved  over  these 
two  shaded,  cheerless  little  lives,  but  she  did 
not  know  how  to  help  them — how  to  come 
nearer  to  the  sealed  fountain  of  childish  hopes 
and  sorrows.   If  they  were  not  sufficient  in 
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themselves,  they  were  in  each  other,  and  while 
Magdalene  wondered  oyer  it,  and  sought  care- 
fully to  gain  an  entrance  to  their  sympathies, 
Mr.  Winthrop  arrived,  and  she  understood 
better  how  they  had  faded  into  trance- like  ex- 
istence. 

Unseen  for  the  instant,  she  watched  their 
meeting.  Mr.  Winthrop,  a  tall,  slight,  but 
elegant  man,  no  longer  young,  laid  down  his 
paper,  which  he  had  unfolded  to  air  before  the 
fire,  and  taking  a  hand  of  each,  kissed  them  in 
tarn  upon  the  forehead.  He  had  arrived  the 
night  before,  but  they  had  not  been  round  to 
see  him,  and  Magdalene  knew  he  had  not  gone 
to  look  at  them  sleeping. 

"  Good  'morning,  my  daughters" — that  was 
all,  and  each  little  igure  moved  away,  and 
took  its  a^ustomed  seat  at  table,  as  if  they 
had  parted  but  the  evening  before.  Helen, 
indeed,  looked  up  with  a  shade  more  animation 
than  usual,  as  if  she  had  something  to  tell ;  but , 
her  father  had  already  resumed  his  paper,  and 
the  light  faded  away  from  her  face  as  quickly; 
as  it  came. 

His  salutation  to  herself  was  marked  by  the 
ease  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  by  perfect  ] 
good  breeding. 

Magdalene  had  not  expected  more,  but  she ; 
received  only  the  same  attention  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  children.  The  courtesies  of  ; 
the  table,  a  few  words  of  civility  about  her; 
little  charge,  but  no  inquiries,  no  suggestions, ; 
no  wishes.  She  felt  repulsed,  as  if  she  had 
Bought  more  at  his  hands,  and  been  refused. 
She  had  unconsciously,  though  not  with  refe- : 
rence  to  herself.  But  this  she  soon  grew  ac-  j 
customed  to.  The  routine  of  the  house  went  ] 
on  as  usual,  save  when  Mr.  Winthrop  gave  his  I 
small,  but  elegant  dinner  parties,  when  Miss  \ 
Martha,  busier  than  ever,  would  beg  her  super- : 
vision  of  the  dessert,  before  she  retired  to  her « 
own  room  with  her  pupils,  seeing  nothing,  and 
scarcely  ever  hearing  the  arrivals  and  depar-  • 
tores. 

"  Most  people  don't  believe  in  second  mar- 
riages," said  Miss  Martha,  on  one  of  these 
occasions  ;  M  but  for  my  part,  I  should  be  glad 
and  thankful  if  John  would  take  such  a  notion 
into  his  head.  You  see  I  have  enough  to  make 
me  comfortable,  and  sometimes  I  do  think  I 
shall  have  to  give  up.  Not  that  my  faculties 
are  failing  in  the  least,  Miss  Colbum,  I  would 
uoffcave  you  think  that  for  an  instant ;  on  the ; 
contrary,  I  never  enjoyed  better  health  in  my  \ 
life.  But  John  is  to  particular,  and  the  servants  ! 
so  careless,  that  between  the  two  I  lead  a  lifo  ; 
of  it.  John's  very  peculiar  about  ladies'  society, ! 
though,  for  all  he  is  so  courted,  being  a  widower,  < 
and  rich ;  and  there  are  so  few  good  matches ' 
in  Boston,  I  don't  think  he  cares  for  it  at  all. ; 
They  do  say  he  was  very  wild  once,  but  dear : 
knows,  that's  no  one's  business  now.  Many  a ; 
man  does  things  he  ought  not  to,  and  settles 
down  into  a  good  old  age,  with  everything  com- 
fortable around  him,  and,  there — thank  you — 
that  will  do — John  will  be  sure  to  notice  it.  I 
can't  think,  sometimes,  where  you  get  all  your 
beautiful  taste  from — that  basket  is  really 


superb^— being  brought  up— -excuse  me,  my  dear, 
in  a  common  little  country  vilage,  among  such 
plain  people." 

Magdalene,  turning  the  massive  silver  fruit- 
stand  around,  adding  a  grape  leaf  to  this  side, 
.  and  a  cluster  to  that,  sometimes  echoed  Miss 
Martha's  wonder.  With  her  little  pupils,  she 
had  come  to  take  things  about  her  as  a  matter 
;  of  course.  She  accepted  this  new  life  with  the 
ease  and  naturalness  of  one  bred  to  it,  where 
Delia  would  have  been  perpetually  entangled 
in  fresh  embarrassments;  but  she  sometimes 
yearned  for  tho  freedom,  and  genuine  good- 
heartedness  of  her  own  J)ome,  where  Mrs.  Col- 
burn  sang  through  the  routine  of  household 
tasks,  that  would  have  been  considered  menial 
:  here ;  and  Delia  was  coquettishly  accepting  tho 
gallantries  of  a  regular  New  England  engage- 
ment from  honest  Charlie  Oilman. 

She  was  grateful  to  Miss  Martha,  and  self- 
possessed  and  reserved  before  Mr.  Winthrop ; 
but  she  had  no  companionship  in  Hancock 
street,  but  her  books  and  her  own  thoughts, 
which  always  ended,  sooner  or  later,  in  dis- 
turbed speculations  as  to  why  she  had  been 
sent  there,  and  when  this  dreary  monotony 
would  deepen  into  the  quick  current  of  actual 
existence. 

(to  bb  continued^ 
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Not  to  the  man  of  dollars, 

Not  to  the  man  of  deeds, 
Not  to  the  man  of  cunning, 

Not  to  the  man  of  oreeds, 
Not  to  the  one  whose  passion 

Is  for  a  world's  renown, 
Not  in  a  form  of  fashion, 

Cometh  a  blessing  down. 

Not  unto  land's  expansion, 

Not  to  the  miser's  chest, 
Not  to  the  princely  mansion, 

Not  to  the  blazoned  orest, 
Not  to  the  sordid  worldling, 

Not  to  the  knavish  clown, 
Not  to  tho  hanghty  tyrant, 

Cometh  a  blessing  down. 

Not  to  the  folly  blinded, 

Not  to  the  steeped  in  shame, 
Not  to  the  carnal-mhided, 

Not  to  unholy  fame ; 
Not  in  neglect  of  duty, 

Not  in  the  monarch's  crown, 
Not  at  the  smile  of  beauty, 

Cometh  a  blessing  down. 

But  to  the  one  whose  spirit 

Yearns  for  the  great  and  good  , 
Unto  the  one  whose  storehouse 

Yieldeth  the  hungry  food ; 
Unto  the  one  who  labors, 

Fearless  of  foe  or  frown ; 
Unto  the  kindly-hearted, 

Cometh  a  blessing  down. 

[MARY  FRANCES  TVLER. 
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A  DAT  DREAM. 


BT    OEBAL  8ID2TET. 


Coming  now  through  the  mists  and  shadows 
of  long-gone  years,  I  see  a  form  that  in  my 
childhood  blest  my  father's  fireside ;  and  with 
it  comes  the  remembrance  of  a  grave,  green  and 
mossy ;  and  a  cold,  white  stone,  with  a  tall, 
snowy  rose  bending  to  the  breezes  over  its 
chiseled  surface.  Though  years  have  passed, 
and  my  hair,  then  sunny  with  youth,  is  silvered 
with  many  winter  snws — and  my  eyes,  then 
bright  with  hope,  are  forever  shut  from  the 
light  and  beauty  of  earth,  yet  I  am  again  a 
child — again  I  feel  the  gentle  clasp  that  led  my 
tottering  steps  down  through  the  old  farm 
gate,  and  over  the  meadow  to  the  hill-side 
where  the  first  blue  eyed  violets  and  anemones 
lifted  their  frail  heads  to  catch  the  warm  south 
breezes  and  the  new-born  sunshine — and 
memory,  like  a  carrier  dove,  spreads  its  wings, 
and  unwearied  flies  through  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  life,  and  pauses  not  to  rest  where 
chance  rays  of  sunlight  may  have  fallen — but 
on,  and  still  on,  until  it  nestles  worn  and 
weary  beneath  the  boughs  of  its  first  home — 
until  it  catches  the  wind-tones  that  sigh  around 
its  own  familiar  nest,  and  feels  the  sweet 
security  of  the  holy  quiet  that  used  to  linger 
there. 

It  was  a  summer  Sabbath  morning,  and, 
coming  clear  and  sweet  from  the  distant  village, 
I  heard  the  church  bells  pealing  solemnly  and 
slow,  a  call  to  prayer;  sister  Alice  took  my 
hand,  and  led  me  through  the  meadow  path, 
and  over  the  rude  stile  towards  the  house  of 
God ;  I  remember  now,  her  face  was  sweet  and 
smiling,  and  her  voice  soft  and  gentle  as  she 
told  me  of  the  Saviour,  and  his  love  to  little 
children ;  how  he  blest  them  and  said,  "of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  She  told  me  of 
Calvary,  and  the  glorious  victory  over  sin 
achieved  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  as  she 
spoke,  her  face  shone  with  her  soul's  light,  and 
a  smile  illumined  her  lips  and  eyes,  so  heavenly, : 
thftt  I  said,  in  my  childish  admiration,  "  Alice, 
Alice,  don't  you  fly  away." 

"  Fly  away,  darling,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  she 
said. 

Little  skilled  in  grammar,  or  worldly  wisdom 
of  any  kind,  I  replied :  "  Like  mamma  flewed, 
me  meant,  to  Heaven,  Alice.  You  said  mamma 
wouldn't  stay  where  they  put  her,  in  the  ground, 
but  that  she  would  go  to  Heaven;  and  you 
looked  then  like  mamma,  and  me  was  afraid 
that  you  would  go  too — and  me,  me  oan't  fly." 
The  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  she  gently 
banished  my  fears,  and  by  pointing  to  a  .bird's 
nest  that  hung  in  a  thicket  of  hazel,  and  to  the 
Cowers  that  grew  in  our  path,  she  diverted  my 
attention,  and  I  was  soon  happy  again,  though 
her  face  grew  very  thoughtful. 

At  the  church  door  we  met  a  young  man  who 
saluted  Alice,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  tone. 
I  liked  him,  for  he  patted  my  ringlets,  and  said: 


"  She  looks  like  yoa,  Alice."  And  after  the 
service  he  walked  by  Alice  all  the  way  home. 
She  seemed  very  happy.  After  that  he  came 
often,  and  would  sit  by  Alice  in  the  porch  while 
I  played  in  the  garden  walk ;  and  once,  as  he 
was  about  to  go,  he  knelt  down  by  me  where  I 
was  industriously  building  sand  houses,  and 
fencing  them  in  with  pebbles  from  the  brook, 
and  playfully  putting  back  my  hair,  he  kissed 
'  me,  and  said :  "  Good  bye,  sister  Minnie  ;"  and 
as  he  turned  away,  I  heard  him  say,  "  So  like 
Alice  I"  and  I  loved  him  more  and  more. 

I  ran  to  Alice,  and  told  her  he  called  me 
" sister  Minnie"  and  she  said :  "  Would  you 
like  him  for  a  brother,  Minnie  ?"  "  Oh !  me 
would — me  would  I"  I  exclaimed,  "  for  he  said 
me  was  like  you,  Alice,  and  you  be  so  beauti- 
ful." 

It  was  the  spring  time,  and  the  soft  south 
wind  had  wakened  many  flowers,  and  I,  a  child, 
was  wild  with  delight.  I  begged  Alice  to  take 
me  to  the  hill  side,  for  the  early  violets  were 
there,  and  the  woods  were  fall  of  music.  But 
she  could  not,  for  through  the  long,  cold  winter 
she  had  grown  so  pale,  and  now  her  cheek  was 
so  bright,  and  her  eyes  so  intensely  blue,  as  she 
lay  on  her  couch,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
budding  forest,  that  I  knew  she  wished  to  go. 

But  through  the  dear  old  path,  where  every 
shrub  and  tree  was  familiar  to  me,  I  went,  alone, 
and  alone  returned,  with  a  few  first  flowers  for 
Alice. 

The  spring  passed,  and  the  June  roses  were 
in  bloom,  and  the  summer  had  decked  the 
earth  with  beauty ;  but  one  night,  when  the 
stars  looked  upon  a  sleeping  world,  and  the 
wind  whispered  only  to  the  dreaming  flowers,  I 
arose  from  my  bed  and  went  to  Alice ;  she  was 
dying — and  although  her  pulse  beat  but  faintly, 
and  her  cheek  was  cold,  she  pressed  me  in  her 
arms  and  blessed  me.  And  he,  whose  bride  she 
was  to  have  been,  knelt  with  me  to  receive  her 
parting  words. 

Before  the  morning  dawned,  and  when  the 
stars  were  slowly  fading  with  the  waning  night, 
the  gates  of  Heaven  were  opened,  and  another 
spirit  added  to  the  throng  of  the  redeemed. 

Again  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  I  heard  the 
bell  tolling — and  again  I  went  through  the 
meadow,  and  over  the  stile,  towards  the  church, 
and  not  alone,  for  they  bore  a  bier  covered  with 
a  black  pall  before  me,  and  behind  a  long  pro- 
cession wound  through  the  green  path.  Again 
I  entered  the  church,  and  heard  the  solemn 
tones  of  the  organ,  and  the  voices  of  the 
singers,  but  Alice's  voice  was  not  there.  A 
chaplet  of  snowy  flowers  lay  upon  the  pall 
above  her  head,  and  in  her  waxen  hands  one 
snowy  bud,  emblem  of  her  pure  young  life.  I 
heard  the  words  of  the  holy  man  at  the  desk, 
but  all  around  me  was  a  blank.  I  looked  iu 
every  countenance,  and  searched  for  what  was 
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lost;  but  only  when  I  looked  in  the  coffin  did  I  And  it  was  sad  for  him  who  waited  but  for 
see  what  I  sought — what  was  so  dear  to  me— •  the  autumn  to  make  her  his  bride, 
my  sister  Alice— the  only  mother  I  had  ever!    Ever  when  I  am  alone  come  dreams  that  waft 
known.  \  me  far  above  the  trials  of  this  earth,  and  when 

And  to  the  church-yard,  where  all  around  \  I  awake,  I  press  my  sightless  eyes,  and  wish 
stood  grave  stones,  with  a  sad,  heavy  heart  1 j  for  a  resting  place  near  that  grave,  where  for 
went.  And  home  again  to  that  cottage,  now  j  long  years  the  same  stone  has  marked  out  for 
robbed  of  its  only  light.  It  was  home  no !  me  my  titter  Mice's  resting  place, 
longer.  We  left  in  the  church-yard  the  form!  Dreams  are  but  visions,  not  realities;  but  I 
that  cheered  that  fireside — the  voice  that  made  j  know  the  dream  of  Heaven,  and  meeting  with 
music  in  our  hearts.  Oh  I  it  was  sad  for  me,  so  j  my  sister  Alice,  is  not  only  ideal,  but  will  soon 
young,  to  be  bereft  of  her  kind  care — so  young,  j  be  a  blessed  reality, 
to  lose  the  only  light  my  soul  had  ever  known. * 


LADY  MARION. 

BT    MBS.    COBOLLA     H.  CRISWELL. 


She  knew  that  she  was  beautiful, 

And  yet  she  was  not  vain ; 
She  knew  her  eyes  were  like  the  blue 

Reflected  in  the  main ; 
And  that  her  voice  was  sweeter  far 
Than  soft  ssolian  strain. 

She  knew  her  smile  was  witchery, 

Her  brow  divinely  fair, 
And  Hiss  the  silk-worm's  glossy  web 

Her  darkly  shining  hair: 
She  knew  all  this— and  yet  she  wore 

A  modesty  most  rare. 

She  knew  all  eyes  on  her  were  bent 

Whene'er  she  moved  along ; 
All  hearts  she  felt  resigned  to  her 

Amid  the  festive  throng ; 
She  knew  her  name  was  then  the  toast, 

Her  beauty  all  the  song. 

All  this  she  knew — and  yet  no  pride 

Dwelt  on  her  beaming  face ; 
She  smiled  on  all,  yet  one  alone 

In  her  young  heart  had  place; 
When  others  sought  her  love,  they  were 

Refused  with  gentle  grace. 

And  him  she  dearly,  deeply  loved. 

With  all  a  woman's  truth ; 
Her  gentle  heart  was  his  alone— 

Her  own,  her  dark-eyed  youth; 
And  his  affections  all  were  hers— 

They  were  betrothed,  in  sooth. 

But,  ere  the  marriage  day  appeared, 
A  change  grew  o'er  the  maid ; 

Her  cheek  grew  pale,  her  eyes  grew  dim, 
Her  lips  began  to  fade ; 

And  ere  a  month  had  passed  away. 
She  slept — among  the  dead. 


Her  dying  glance  was  turned  on  htm, 
Her  hand  in  his  lay  press'd ; 

She  could  not  speak— one  sigh  alone 
Scarce  heaved  ber  gentle  breast ; 

One  smile  of  love  on  him  was  cast, 
And  thus— she  went  to  rest 

Her  lover's  grief  was  deep,  oh !  deep ; 

Sore,  bitterly,  he  wept; 
And  in  his  bosom  gemmed  with  tears 

Her  sacred  image  kept ; 
As  oft  he  wandered  to  the  spot 

Where  peacefully  she  slept. 

Lone,  lone  was  life  to  him— he  thought 

No  more  of  earthly  bliss  ; 
His  soul  had  gone  with  her  above — 

A  spirit's  love  was  his ! 
He  had  one  wish — to  die  liko  her, 

And  prayed  for  naught  but  this. 

But  time  heals  every  wound,  and  tho' 

He  ne'er  could  her  forget, 
Bis  heart's  grief  slowly  passed  away ; 

His  friends  again  he  met, 
As  he  had  onoe  of  old,  and  thought 

He  might  be  happy  yet 

And  in  another  land  he  found 

A  maiden  scarce  as  fair ; 
He  met  her  decked  in  all  her  pride, 

And  deemed  her  beauty  rare ; 
But  oh!  how  different  from  the  maid 

Who  onoe  had  all  his  care. 

He  woo'd  her — loved  her,  so  he  thought, 

While  lingering  at  her  side ; 
Nor  saw  in  darkly  flashing  eyes 

The  look  of  haughty  pride  ; 
He  only  bent  a  lover's  knee — 

And  she  became  his  bride. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 


Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 
Oh  sweet  New  Year,  delaying  long ; 
Thou  doest  expectant  Nature  wrong 

Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 

What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  noons, 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place? 
Can  troubles  live  with  April  data, 

Or  sadness  in  the  Summer  moons  ?* 


Bring  orchis,  bring  the  fox-glove  spire, 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue, 
Deep  tulips  dashed  with  fiery  dew, 

Laburnums,  dropping-wells  of  fire. 

Oh  thou,  New  Year,  delaying  long, 
Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood, 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud, 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  M>ng. 

rTKSXTlOir. 
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SOUVENIRS  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS, 


NO.  V,— JULIUS  CESAR. 


Cains  Julias  Cssar,  the  Dictator,  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  Napoleon  of  ancient 
times.  In  all  the  leading  characteristics,  there 
is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Corsican  hero.  Caesar  was 
born  on  the  12th  of  July,  b.  c.  100.  Connected 
by  birth  with  Marius,  and  afterwards  by 
mai  riage  with  Cinna,  he  was  naturally  placed 
in  ( pposition  to  the  Dictator  Sylia ;  and  the  in- 


juries and  insults  which  he  received  from  the 
dominant  party  led,  perhaps,  to  that  settled 
purpose  of  breaking  the  power  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  which  he  cherished  from  his  first 
appearance  in  public  life.  At  an  early  age  he 
distinguished  himself  both  in  the  camp  and  in 
the  forum ;  and  had  he  devoted  his  great  mind 
to  the  study  of  eloquence,  he  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  a  formidable  rival  of  his  great  con- 


VMSAR    CROSSING    TUB  KUB1COK. 


temporary,  Cicero.  At  the  ago  of  twenty-three,  \ 
(n.  c.  77  J  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  \ 
forum  as  a  public  accuser ;  and  though  forced 
for  some  time  by  his  youth  to  act  a  subordinate 
part,  he  steadily  kept  in  view  the  gTand  object 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  and  used : 
every  means  to  increase  his  popularity.  He 
served  as  quaestor  in  Spain,  b.  c.  68,  was  elected 
jedile  for  b.  o.  65,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
made  pontifex  maximus  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six.  Wlien  pr®tor-eleot  in  b.  c.  63,  during  the 
famous  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  his  avowed 
hostility  to  the  aristocracy  excited  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  himself  privy  to  it,  but  no  proof 
was  adduced,  even  by  his  enemies.  In  the 
following  year  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Further  Spain,  and  there  first  displayed  that 
genius  for  war  which  has  entitled  him  to  be 
ranked  among  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
world.  Returning  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  60,  he  found 
Pompey  ready  to  desert  the  aristocracy;  and 
having  succeeded  in  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Crassus,  he  formed  with  them 


\  the  coalition  which  is  known  in  histoiy  as  the 
First  Triumvirate.  By  the  influence  of  his  new 
friends  he  was  elected  to  the  consulship  for  b. 
c.  59,  and,  while  in  office,  obtained  the  provinces 
of  Trans alphine  Gaul,  Cisalphine  Gaul,  and 
Illyricuin,  with  six  legions,  for  five  years. 
Having  thus  obtained  the  command  of  an 
army,  and  the  management  of  an  important 
war,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
struggle  which  he  forsaw  was  impending  at 
Rome.  His  field  of  operation  afforded  him 
peculiar  advantages  ;  the  Gauls  were  the  here- 
ditary enemies  of  the  Romans,  and  the  glory 
of  subduing  them  could  not  fail  to  increase  his 
popularity;  while  the  opportunity  of  passing 
the  winter  in  the  north  of  Italy  enabled  him  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  parties  in  the  Capitol. 
During  the  next  nine  years  he  was  occupied 
in  the  subjugation  of  Transalphine  Gaul  ; 
having  also  twice  (b.  c.  55  and  54)  landed  in 
Britain,  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island.    The  interval  of  Caesar's  absence  from 
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Rome  had  produced  a  great  change  in'the  state 
of  parties.  Poinpey,  jealous  of  the  fame  of 
a  man  to  whose  elevation  he  had  mainly  con- 
tributed, had  effected  a  reconciliation  with  the 
aristocratic al  party ;  and,  aided  by  their  sup- 
port, resolved  to  crush  the  conqueror  of  tiaul. 
Accordingly,  in  b.  c.  49,  a  decree  of  the  senate 
was  passed,  "  that  Caesar  should  disband  his 
army  by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
do  so,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of 
the  state ;"  the  predominant  party  relying  on 
the  influence  of  Pompey,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  contest  had  been  intrusted.  But 
the  feelings  of  the  army  were  entirely  with 
Cesar ;  and  he,  finding  that  his  men  were  ready 
to  follow  him,  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which 
separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and  thus 
commenced  the  civil  war,  the  issue  of  whioh 
invested  him  with  dictatorial  power.  In  three 
months  he  made  himself  master  of  Italy. 
Proceeding  next  to  Spain,  the  stronghold  of 
Pompey,  he  reduced  it  to  subjection;  and, 
after  passing  a  short  time  in  Italy,  followed  his 
opponent  into  Greece,  and  brought  the  contest 
to  a  final  issue  on  the  plains  of  Parsalia,  4th 
Aug.,  b.  c.  48.  The  battle  of  Parsalia  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire ;  Pompey  fled  to 


Egypt,  but  was  murdered  as  he  landed  on  the 
coast ;  and  Caesar,  who  followed  him,  speedily 
quashed  all  opposition  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  empire.  After  a  short  residence  in  Rome, 
in  b.  c.  47,  he  proceeded  to  Africa  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Scipio  and  Cato,  who  had  there 
|  collected  a  large  army,  and  finally  brought  it  to 
!  a  close  on  the  6th  of  April,  b.  c.  46,  by  the 
;  battle  of  Thapsus,  in  which  the  Pompeian 
party  were  completely  defeated.  In  his  absence , 
Caesar  had  been  elected  dictator  for  ten  years ; 
and  his  return  to  Rome  was  signalized  by  four 
magnificent  triumphs.  Devoting  himself  now 
to  the  duties  of  a  legislator,  he  corrected  various 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  state ;  reformed 
the  calendar,  thereby  conferring  a  real  benefit 
on  the  civilized  world ;  and  exercising  his  un- 
limited power  with  a  degree  of  moderation 
which  affected  even  his  enemies  with  surprise. 
But  his  career  was  destined  to  bo  short :  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  life  was  formed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  b.  c.  44 ;  and  on  the  Ides,  or  15th 
of  March,  he  perished  by  the  hands  of  assassins 
in  the  Senate  House,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age.  As  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  and  a  man  of 
letters,  Csesar  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  any  age. 


Of  all  he  illustrious  men  of  Rome,  none  has  j  times.  Shakspeare  accepts  his  superiority 
furnished  the  theme  of  so  many  eulogies  as  among  great  men  as  an  established  fact,  and 
Julius  Csesar.  Commencing  with  the  orations  I  the  poets  who  succeeded  the  great  dramatist, 
of  Cicero,  who  was  never  tired  of  praising  his  i  have  rendered  C®sar's  greatness  as  familiar  to 
elemency  and  magnanimity,  and  passing  down  j  us  as  household  words. 

the  long  line  of  Roman  historians,  who  generally  It  is  not  merely  in  military  talent  that  Caesar 
uje  his  name  with  the  epithet  of  divine,  we  find  j  resembles  Napoleon.  In  the  grandeur  of  his 
him  the  acknowledged  prince  of  heroes  in  the  j  views,  in  public  spirit  and  patriotism,  the 
writings  of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  of  modern  i  ancient  even  surpasses  the  modern  hero.  By 
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destroying  the  power  of  the  profligate  Roman 
aristocracy,  he  put  an  end  to  faction,  and  to  its 
consequent  proscriptions,  those  terrible  massa- 
cres, which  caused  the  streets  of  the  city  to  be 
deluged  with  the  blood  of  its  best  citizens. 
Where  Marius  and  Sylla  murdered,  Caesar  par- 
doned. Where  hatred  and  revenge  had  pre- 
viously followed  a  political  triumph,  clemency 
and  magnanimity  now  shed  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  peace  and  forgiveness.  By  comparing 
the  disturbed  condition  of  Rome,  before  and 
after  Caesar's  attaining  the  supreme  power,  we 


learn  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  public 
services,  and  to  recognize  him  as  a  benefactor 
to  his  country.  He  has  been  called  the  des- 
troyer of  Roman  liberty,  but  this  is  a  mere 
declamation.  Liberty,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  was  never  known  in  ancient  Rome.  The 
people  were  robbed  and  oppressed  by  the  mag- 
nates, from  the  time  of  Romulus  to  the  end  of 
the  so-called  republic.  Those  whom  we  call 
"  the  masses,"  never  had  a  better  friend  than 
Julius  Cffisar. 


JOTTINGS  BY  MY  WINDOW  SILL. 


BY  F.  H.  BTAUFFKR. 


NO.  VIII.— A  YOUNGER  SISTER. 


Ah !  who  has  ever  paused  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  her  ?  who  has  ever  flung  out  from  his  quiet 
study  a  little  waif  that  communed  with  the 
sweet  experience  of  other  hearts — and  made 
fond  memories  come  trooping  up  along  the  dim 
windings  of  half-forgotten  years  ? 

They  gather  round  our  bed,  they  climb  to  share 
Our  kisses,  and  with  gentle  violence  there, 
Break  in  upon  a  dream  not  half  so  fair ! 

Did  you  ever  stand  by  the  cradle  of  a 
'ounger  sister  ?  Softly  and  sweetly  she  nestled 
.here — her  taper  fingers  shut  up  in  a  tiny  hand, 
itself  a  marvel — her  soft,  velvet  cheeks  wear- 
ing a  glow  that  a  faint  breath  would  almost  seem 
to  displace — her  dark  ringlets  shading  her 
angel  face,  or  shrinking  away  among  the  folds 
of  the  snow-white  pillow — her  gentle  eyes 
opening  with  a  dream-like  beauty,  growing 
glorious  as  they  neared  the  full  extent  of 
wakefulness — eyes  that  seemed  to  tell  she 
wandered  out  of  Paradise  one  quiet  eve  when 
the  gates  were  left  ajar. 

What  strange,  undeflnable  emotions  crowded 
upon  your  soul  I  Far,  far  beyond,  in  your 
mind's  eye,  did  you  follow  her  pathway  into 
futurity. 

Ton  saw  her  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
her  womanhood — her  early  beauty  just  deve- 
loped. Superb  in  figure,  rich  in  intellect, 
blessed  with  a  loving,  trusting  disposition; 
admired,  beloved,  and  dear  to  all  I 

Came  there  another  picture  the  reverse  of 
that— or  another  in  which  you  saw  a  deep 
strange  darkness  steal  over  those  angel  eyes— 
heard  the  thick  and  labored  breathing — saw 
them  lay  her  in  her  child-like  beauty  in  the 
silent  tomb — you  turned  away  from  it.  You 
felt  that  she  was  to  live — and  to  be  beautiful 
and  good  !  Ton  seemed  to  know  that  you  were 
to  stand  by  her  side — your  eyes  flasliing  back 
the  proud,  loving  glances  of  her  own — strong 
and  noble  in  your  manhood,  beautiful  in  your 
•ours  inner  light — stately  as  the  mountain 
pine. 

A  sister's  love — who  has  not  felt  its  influence  ? 
That  man  is  indeed  to  be  pitied  who  has  never 


felt  the  soft,  tender  love  of  a  sister ;  much 
more  that  man  who,  by  his  own  waywardness, 
has  rendered  himself  incapable  of  realizing  her 
disinterested  affection  and  anxiety. 

"  I  was  drunk  but  once,"  said  a  young  man 
to  us  the  other  day,  "  and  I  shall  never  forget 
it.  In  company  with  several  jovial  fellows,  I 
was  induced  to  drink  pretty  freely,  and  by  the 
time  I  got  home,  I  scarcely  knew  where  I  was, 
or  what  I  was  doing.  I  was  put  to  bed,  and  how 
long  I  lay  there  I  do  not  know ;  but  when  I 
awoke,  my  sister  was  sitting  by  the  bed-side, 
engaged  in  sewing.  The  moment  her  eyes  fell 
upon  my  face,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  aa 
if  her  very  heart  would  break.  Overwhelmed 
with  shame  for  my  conduct,  I  then  formed  a 
resolution  that  I  would  never  get  drunk  again. 
I  have  adhered  to  it  for  many  years,  and  I  mean 
to  keep  it." 

Highly  incensed,  one  day,  at  the  conduct  of 
an  absent  friend,  I  had  just  burst  out  into  a 
withering  tirade  of  abuse,  when  I  felt  a  soft 
hand  placed  within  my  own.  Turning  round, 
I  beheld  my  younger  sister,  yet  only  a  child. 
With  her  lovely  features  all  aglow  with  health, 
and  a  tear  trembling  upon  the  long,  silken 
lash,  she  said — "  Brother,  remember  that  poem 
you  wrote  yesterday.  It  was  so  beautiful — each 
stanza  ending  with, "  To  resent  an  injury  is 
manlike,  but  'tis  Godlike  to  forgive." 

Her  touching,  well-timed  reproof  went  to  my 
heart.   The  heavy  scowl  passed  away  before 
*  such  a  wealth  of  sunshine,  and  catching  her 
|  up  in  my  arms,  I  pressed  her  fervently  to  my 
i  bosom. 

\  We  often  speak  about  the  hallowed  influence 
$  lingering  around  an  elder  sister ;  but  round  a 
\  younger  there  is  a  glory  one  half  of  which  has 
|  not,  as  yet,  been  told. 

?  The  young !  Oh,  what  should  wandering  fancy  bring 
^  In  life's  first  spring-time,  but  the  thoughts  of  spring  ! 


I  Every  sorrow  we  meet  is  a  billow  on  this 
|  world's  troublesome  sea,  which  we  must  cross 
'  to  bear  us  nearer  home. 
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A  FEW  WORDS 

JO  THE  COUNTRY  GIRL  ABOUT  TO  ENTER  A  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


Yes,  my  dear  girl,  an  especial  message  for ; 
you,  before  you  go,  and  I  beg  for  it  an  attentive 
ear,  even  though  "  the  folks"  are  waiting  to  say 
their  loving  "  good-byes." 

You  have  been  living  your  fifteen  years  of 
life  in  the  dear,  beautiful,  God-made  country. 
You  are  as  well  taught  as  a  child  can  be,  in  the 
mysteries  of  field  and  forest;  but  it  was  not 
much  that  they  could  give  you  of  "  book  learn- : 
ing,  and  the  ways  of  the  world,"  in  the  little 
log  house  where  you  have  been  head-scholar  so 
long ;  and  so  they  are  going  to  send  you  to  a 
seminary  of  large  pretensions  in  a  far-distant 
city.  I 

I  know  you  have  but  small  acquaintance  with 
the  new  scenes  to  which  you  are  going,  and  I 
would  therefore  mingle,  in  my  farewell,  some 
whispers  of  preparation  and  advice.  Every- 
thing, indeed,  will  be  new  to  you  in  that  great 
seminary.  It  will  be,  for  a  few  days,  a  very 
Tower  of  Babel,  with  all  its  ringing  of  bells,  its 
din-dinning  of  pianos,  tinkling  of  guitars,  hum 
of  study,  and  the  running  to  and  fro,  and  the 
laughter  and  talking  of  many  girls.  You  will 
be  confused  and  tired,  but  do  not  despair ;  keep 
four  soul  in  patience.  In  time,  all  those 
sounds  will  be  familiar,  and  have  some  interest 
for  you;  they  will  no  more  disturb  you  than 
do  now  the  shrill,  monotonous  voices  of  the 
katydids,  grasshoppers,  and  crickets  in  your 
father's  meadows. 

All  will  be  new;  dress,  manners,  even  the 
very  language  of  your  companions  will  seem 
itrange  to  you.  There  will  be  many  things  for 
which  you  know  no  name ;  you  will  hear 
phrases  that  convey  no  intelligence  to  your  ear ; 
and  there  will  be  over  all  an  air,  so  grand,  and 
matter-of-course,  that  you  will  feel  half 
ashamed  of  your  ignorance  and  simplicity ;  and 
when  you  overhear  the  beautiful,  tall  girl,' 
whom,  at  first  sight,  you  admired  so  much, 
whisper  something  about  "  new-comer — green- 
ness— stupidity,"  you  will  believe  that  she  is 
"half-right."  But,  don't  cry — you  are  not  stu-  \ 
pid — be  quiet,  persevering.  Before  the  term  is 
out,  you  will  love  the  tall  girl  dearly,  and  she 
will  have  repented  of  her  rudeness.  Only  take 
it  as  your  first  lesson  at  school,  and  learn  to 
treat  the  stranger  with  thoughtful  kindness,  and 
be  sore  to  practise  it  when  the  next  trembling, 
bashful  girl  comes  among  you. 

Do  not  be  overcome  by  the  rustling  of  silks, 
and  flutter  of  pretty  ribbons.    Misses  fashion-  I 
ably  attired  will  look  at  you  boldly,  with  long 
glances  that  will  take  you  all  in,  from  your; 
comb  to  your  shoes — glances,  that  will  decide 
at  once  your  claims  to  companionship  with  "the 
clique."    Be  thankful  to  your  dress  if  it  proves  J 
too  plain  to  associate  with  the  elegant  wrappers, 
and  wee  silk  aprons,  trimmed  with  wide  ruffles, 
and  "  sweet  little  pockets."    For,  these  girls  \ 
have  not  yet  learned  true  politeness — you  are  < 
not  to  form  your  manners  after  their  pattern.  \ 


\  Only  be  quiet,  and  wait;  they  will  not  always  be 
;  so  foolish  and  proud. 

You  will  feel,  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  some- 
body had  lost  you ;  but  among  the  many,  many 
\  faces,  there  will  be  some  to  smilo  upon  you — 
:  some  one  will  find  you,  and  put  an  arm  around 
you,  and  will  call  you  "  Nelly,"  just  as  they  did 
at  home.  You  feel  attracted  by  her  generous 
devotion,  she  is  "  so  confiding,  so  communica- 
tive." If,  however,  she  offer  to  initiate  you  in- 
to the  faults  of  the  pupils,  or  the  partialities  of 
the  teachers,  and  to  give  you  histories  of 
parentage,  wealth,  respectability,  &c,  then  it  is 
high  time  to  be  wary,  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  a  different  channel.  Let  her  see  by  your 
indifference  to  such  gossip  that  your  intimacy 
must  be  founded  on  a  safer  basis. 

Avoid  receiving  second-hand  opinions  of  any 
of  your  companions,  for  you  know  not  that  they 
were  formed  in  charity,  and  without  prejudice. 
Trust  only  true  impressions  which  experience 
and  fair  trial  shall  fix  upon  your  heart. 

I  think  it  likely  that  you  will  have  an  attack 
of  the  home-sickness  that  lurks  in  all  boarding- 
schools.  You  will  hear  the  complaint  of  it 
twenty  times  during  the  day  of  your  arrival. 
You  will  be  tempted  to  give  your  sympathy  to 
pale  girls  with  red  eyes.  They  sit  in  corners 
and  read  over  precious  letters,  and  they  wish  in 
such  earnest  tones  that  "  they  were  out  of  the 
old  prison,  and  safe  back  again  with  father  and 
mother,"  that  you  are  half  inclined  to  weep 
with  them — to  forget  your  studies — to  be 
grandly  miserable,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
little  court  of  girls  kissing  and  pitying  you! 
Will  you  be  so  foolish  and  weak  ?  I  trust  not, 
my  girl ;  for,  believe  me,  these  wretched  ones 
with  their  "  prison"  wailings,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  indolent,  frivolous;  are,  to  sum  up  all  in 
:  two  words — very  selfish. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  disease  called  home- 
sickness. There  is  a  weakness,  a  pain  felt  by 
the  heart  which  is  so  suddenly  shut  out  from 
familiar  objects  of  care  and  love.  There  is  a 
longing  for  old  occupations,  an  unsatisfied 
listening  for  well-known  voices.  Yet,  no  truly 
feminine  and  noble  heart  will  suffer  in  this  way 
long.  Its  loving  instincts  will  lead  it  into  fresh 
plans  of  activity,  and  by  serving  new  friends, 
will  quiet  the  cravings  of  famished  affection.  I 
once  knew  a  lady  who  was  called  amiable  and 
lovely,  who  took  pride  in  cherishing  these 
home-sick  feelings,  believing  them  to  be  a 
proof  of  a  refined  and  affectionate  nature ! 
Ah  I  she  was  very  much  mistaken.  Cherish 
all  kindly  and  pleasant  memories  of  home. 
All  the  loved  inmates  of  the  old  house,  even 
the  chickens  and  faithful  Bounce,  may  have 
large  portions  of  your  cheerful,  generous 
thoughts ! 

Akin  to  these  sighings  after  home,  is  the  un- 
due demand  for  letters.  Such  importunate 
and  impertinent  inquiries  are  made  of  the 
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postman !  Such  threats  of  "  going  home  if  no 
letters  come  by  the  next  mail."  You  will  see 
the  young  lady  who  gives  herself  up  to  a  mor- 
bid expectation,  made  sick  by  her  crying,  and 
unable  to  attend  the  class-room.  She  may, 
possibly,  be  a  real  victim  of  careless  relations, 
"  too  busy  to  write  ;"  but  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  drawn  into  this  hue  and  cry,  for  it  is  mostly 
roused  by  a  contemptible  love  of  exciting  at- 
tention, or  by  a  habit  of  complaining. 

Boarding-school  girls  have  a  strange  fancy 
for  complaining  about  their  meals  I  They  hold 
it  as  their  right,  and  no  matter  how  really 
bountiful  may  be  the  supply  of  food,  there  are 
always  lady-gourmands  to  make  bitter  and 
silly  grumbling  of  the  "  meanness  of  the  table." 
They  make  a  plea  of  starvation  for  purchasing, 
aon  the  sly,"  cakes,  crackers,  and  candies, 
which  they,  shut  up  in  their  rooms,  eat  with 
the  air  of  martyrs,  but  really  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  spoilt  babies  that  cry  for  sugar.  You 
will  observe  that  these  abused  ones  are  very 
plump,  and  that  they  eat  more  than  the  others 
of  the  despised  viands  How  disgusting  and 
wearisome  are  all  these  selfish  murmurings  to 
the  wise  and  affectionate  teacher!  There  is, 
now  and  then,  an  "  establishment  for  young 
ladies"  founded  upon  the  Squeers  system — but 
you  are  not  going  to  any  such  place. 

Note  writing  is  a  very  fashionable  employ- 
ment at  boarding  school.  The  misses  think  it 
looks  mysterious  and  important  to  be  reading 
little  bits  of  paper  in  a  corner,  to  laugh  and 
exclaim  over  them,  to  the  great  wonder  and 
curiosity  of  the  uninitiated.  It  is  such  an 
elegant  way  of  wasting  one's  time — this  pencil- 
ling of  one's  imaginary  woes  to  a  room-mate? 
with  whom  there  may  be  any  amount  of  loud 
honest  talk  in  recess  hours.  These  sentimental 
scribblers  are,  strange  to  say,  very  poor  at  a 
composition.  Do  not,  dear  Nelly,  be  one  of 
these  scribblers.  Do  not  have  any  dear  confi- 
dant, who  will  demand  your  time  and  attention, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  other  companions. 
Secret  gossippings  are  sad  wasters  of  time  and 
paper,  sound  sense,  and  healthy  affection. 

Oh !  there  are  many  customs  peculiar  to  a 
female  seminary,  which  are  seemingly  innocent, 
and  which  have  a  charm  for  the  new  pupil,  and 
yet  bear  with  them  insidious  evils,  powerful  to 
retard  progress  in  studies,  fostering  frivolity 
and  indolence,  and  undermining  all  that  id 
worthy  in  the  character. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  that  will  attract  your 
immediate  attention,  and  you  will  be  warned 
by  "  Querie"  to  shun  them.  Go,  my  girl,  to 
the  boarding-school  with  brave  heart,  yet  gen- 
tle demeanor.  Be  not  afraid  of  the  proud  dolls 
who  will  amuse  themselves  with  your  rustic 
dress.  Wear  your  garments  as  your  dear 
mother  prepared  them,  trusting  that  the 
wearer's  kindness  and  good  will  towards  all 
will  make  them  seem  better  than  gay  and 
fashionable  ones. 

Do  not  defy  any  one;  that  would  be  un- 
womanly. You  will  be  in  the  midst  of  human 
beings,  each  one  of  whom  has  a  claim  in  some 
way  upon  your  interest.   They  are  to  be,  in  a 


degree,  the  educators  of  your  heart.  From 
them  you  are  to  learn  whaf  is  true,  good,  and 
beautiful  in  humanity. 

It  may  be  that  your  exterior  is  rough  and 
unpolished ;  do  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  it  to 
yourself,  nor  obstinately  adhere  to  peculiarities 
not  in  vogue  in  fashionable  society.  Be  obser- 
vant of  the  polite  forms  which  will  greet  you,  * 
\  and,  aided  by  a  sincere  desire  to  be  kind  to  all, 
they  will  become  to  you  mediums  by  which 
you  can  easily  approach  your  fellow  beings, 
and  so  increase  your  usefulness. 

Now  that  I  must  bid  you  good-bye,  I've  a 
groat  deal  to  say ;  but  the  hints  I  have  given 
you  may  be  sufficient  to  awaken  your  thought. 
They  are  calling  you  to  go.  Kiss  them  all, 
>  these  dear  ones,  that  you  will  not  see  again  for 
:  one  whole  year.  Be  brave,  and  yet  be  meek. 
;  Resolve  that  when  you  next  see  the  old  maples 
!  that  shade  your  cottage  home,  you  will  bring  a 
[wiser  head  and  better  heart — a  heart  un- 
!  corrupted  by  vanity  and  affectation ;  that  you 
will  be  worthier  of  these  affectionate  hearts — 
knowing  better  how  to  serve  them  than  you  do 
now. 

Just  one  word  more.  Mother  shall  have  that 
"  last  kiss"  that  has  more  power,  I  trust,  than 
all  my  words.  Remember  that  the  great  ob- 
ject before  you  is  to  learn  to  love  wisely.  The 
knowledge  you  gain  from  books  and  teachers, 
is  to  be  the  instrument  through  which  your 
love  of  usefulness  may  act.  Do  not  look  to  the 
future  for  the  fruits  of  your  education,  nor 
deem  that  when  you  become  the  head  of  a 
family,  your  new  wisdom  will  alone  be  needed. 
You  are  to  live,  and  think,  and  act  every  day 
as  an  earnest,  sensible  school-girl  seeking  to  do 
her  duty.  So  shall  you  return  to  this  dear,  old 
home  a  blessing  and  a  joy.  Querle. 


DAY  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 


BY  W.  OILXORB  SIMMS. 


"  Oh !  what  If  the  prospect  be  clouded  V 

Oh !  what  if  the  prospeot  be  clouded, 

And  what  if  the  sunlight  be  fled  ? 
The  bright  Son  himself  may  be  shrouded, 

And  the  bright  crown  be  torn  from  his  head. 
But  he  yields  neVer  long  to  the  legions 

Of  the  tempest  that  beats  on  his  form : 
And  he  comes  forth  anon  full  of  vigor, 

More  glorious  because  of  the  storm. 

From  the  Sun  let  the  Soul  take  its  moral, 

Nor  shrink  'neath  the  battle  of  life  ; 
Near  the  cypress  grows  ever  the  laurel, 

And  we  pluck,  as  we  please,  from  the  strife  ! 
Though  the  foe  presses  fierce  with  his  legions, 

And  ye  stoop  for  the  hour  at  his  will, 
Keep  your  calm  in  the  turbulent  legions, 

And  the  triumph  inures  to  you  EtlU. 


Love  is  a  heavenly  feast,  which  none  but  the 
sincere  and  honest  partake.  It  is  as  impossible 
for  any  dishonest  man  truly  to  love,  as  for  a 
hypocrite  to  go  to  heaven 
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Old  Mr.  Cleveland  sat  by  his  comfortable 
fireside  one  cold  winter's  night.  He  was  a 
widower,  and  lived  alone  on  his  plantation; 
.  that  is  to  say,  he  was  the  only  white  person 
there;  for  of  negroes,  both  field  hands  and 
house  servants,  he  had  enough  and  to  spare. 
He  was  a  queer  old  man,  this  Mr.  Cleveland ;  a 
man  of  kind,  good  feelings,  bat  of  eccentric 
impulses,  and  blunt  and  startling  manners. 
You  must  always  let  him  do  everything  in  his 
own  odd  way ;  just  attempt  to  dictate  to  him, 
or  even  to  suggest  a  certain  course,  and  you 
would  be  sure  to  defeat  your  wisest  designs. 
He  seemed  at  times  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  and  would  often  turn  right  round 
and  oppose  a  course  he  had  just  been  vehe- 
mently advocating,  only  because  some  one  else 
had  ventured  openly  and  warmly  to  approve 
it. 

The  night,  as  I  have  said,  waB  bitter  cold,  and 
would  have  done  honor  to  a  northern  latitude, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  a  violent  storm  was 
coming  on.  The  wind  blew  in  fitful  gusts, 
howling  and  sighing  among  the  huge  trees 
with  which  the  house  was  surrounded,  and  then 
dying  away  with  a  melancholy,  dirge-like  moan. 
The  old  trees  rubbed  their  leafless  branches 
against  the  window  panes,  and  the  fowls  which 
had  roosted  there  for  the  night,  were  fain  to 
clap  their  wings,  and  make  prodigious  efforts  to 
preserve  their  equilibrium.  Mr.  Cleveland  grew 
moody  and  restless,  threw  down  the  book  in 
which  he  had  been  reading,  kicked  one  of  the 
andirons  till  he  made  the  whole  blazing  fabric 
tumble  down,  and  finally  called,  in  an  im- 
patient tone,  his  boy  Tom. 

Tom  soon  popped  his  head  in  at  the  door, 
and  said,  "  yer's  me,  sir." 

"Yer's  me,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, "  what  sort  of  a  way  is  this  to  build  a 
fire  ?" 

"  I  rispec  you  is  bin  kick  um,  sir,"  said  Tom. 

"Hey?  What?  Well!  suppose  I  did  bin 
kick  um,  if  it  had  been  properly  made,  it  would 
not  have  tumbled  down.  Fix  it  this  minute, 
sir!" 

44 1  is  gwine  to  fix  um  now,  sir,"  said  Tom, 
fumbling  at  the  fire. 

"  Well !  fix  it,  sir,  without  having  so  much  to 
say  about  it ;  you  had  better  do  more,  and  say 
less,"  said  Mr.  Cleveland. 

44  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Tom. 

"  You  will  keep  answering  me  when  there  is 
no  occasion!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cleveland;  "I 
just  wish  I  had  my  stick  here,  I'd  crack  the  side 
of  your  head  with  it." 

44  Yer's  de  stick,  sir,"  said  Tom,  handing  the 
walking  cane  out  of  the  corner. 

44  Put  it  down,  this  instant,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Cleveland:  " how  dare  you  touch  my  stick 
without  my  leave !" 

44 1  bin  tink  you  bin  say  you  bin  want  um, 
sir,"  said  Tom. 

44  You  had  better  tink  about  your  work,  sir, 
and  stop  answering  me,  sir,  or  Fll  find  a  way  to  i 


make  you,"  said  Mr.  Cleveland.  "Bring  in 
some  more  lightwood,  and  make  the  fire,  and 
shut  in  the  window  shutters.  Do  you  hear  me. 
sir?" 

44  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Tom. 
44  Well,  why  don't  you  answer,  if  you  hear, 
then  ?   How  am  I  to  know  when  you  hear  me, 
if  you  don't  answer  ?"  said  Mr.  Cleveland. 

44 1  bin  tink  you  bin  tell  me  for  no  answer 
you,  sir,"  said  Tom. 

44 1  said  when  there  was  no  occasion,  boy ; 
that's  what  I  said,"  exrjlaimed  Mr.  Cleveland, 
reaching  for  his  stick.  ' 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Tom,  as  he  went  grinning  out 
of  the  room. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  in  the  main,  a  very  kind 
master,  though  somewhat  hasty  and  impatient. 
Tom  and  he  were  forever  sparring,  yet  neither 
could  have  done  without  the  other ;  and  there 
was  something  comical  about  Tom's  disposition 
which  well  suited  his  master's  eccentric  and 
changeable  moods.  Tom  evidently  served  as  a 
s  kind  of  safety  valve  for  his  master's  nervous 
pystem,  and  many  an  explosion  of  superfluous 
excitability  he  had  to  bear. 

On  the  night  in  question,  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
particularly  out  of  sorts.  The  truth  is,  he  was 
naturally  a  generous,  warm-hearted  man,  but 
in  consequence  of  early  disappointment,  had 
lived  a  solitary  life,  and  was  really  suffering  foi 
the  want  of  objects  of  affection.  His  feelings, 
unsatisfied,  unemployed,  yet  morbidly  sensitive 
were  becoming  soured,  and  his  untenanted 
heart  often  ached  for  want  of  sympathy. 

He  rose  and  took  several  diagonal  turm 
across  the  room.  At  length  he  opened  a  win- 
dow and  looked  out  upon  the  stormy  night. 
44  What  confounded  weather !"  he  muttered  to 
himself, 44  it  makes  a  man  feel  like  blowing  his 
brains  out!  There  are  no  two  ways  about  it, 
I'm  tired  of  life.  What  have  I  to  live  for  ?  If 
I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  who  would  shed  a 
tear?" 

Then  whispered  conscience,  "  It  is  thine  own 
fault.  A  man  need  not  feel  alone  because  there 
are  none  in  the  world  who  bear  his  name,  or 
share  his  blood.  All  men  are  thy  brethren. 
Thou  art  one  of  the  great  human  family,  and 
what  hast  thou  done  to  relieve  the  poor  and 
suffering  around  thee  ?  Will  not  thy  Master 
say  to  thee  at  the  last  day, 4 1  was  an  hungered, 
and  you  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and 
you  gave  me  no  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  took  me  not  in ;  naked,  and  you  clothed  me 
not ;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  you  visited  me 
not.  Inasmuch  as  you  did  it  not  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  you  did  it  not  to 
me.'" 

This  was  a  strong  and  direct  appeal,  and  it 
was  not  without  its  effect.  Then  muttered  Mr. 
Cleveland  to  himself  again, 44  Well,  how  can  I 
help  it  ?  It  has  not  been  for  want  of  inclina- 
tion. Heaven  knows  I  am  always  ready  to 
put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  whenever  peoplo 
call  on  me  for  charity.    How  can  I  help  it  if 
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the  poor  and  suffering  do  not  make  their  wants 
known  to  me  ?" 

Then  again  spake  Conscience :  "  Thou  art  try- 
ing to  deceive  thyself,  hut  thou  canst  not 
deceive  nor  silence  me.  Thou  hast  known  of 
the  existence  of  suffering,  and  thine  indolence 
has  prevented  thee  from  going  abroad  to  relieve 
it.  Did  thy  Master  thus  ?  Did  he  not  go  about 
to  do  good  ?  Did  he  not  sit  down  to  meat  with 
publicans  and  sinners?  Can  you  stand  here, 
and  look  out  upon  such  a  night  as  this,  and 
not  think  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  its 
bitterness?  Can  thy  human  heart  beat  only 
for  itself  when  thou  thinkest  of  the  thousand 
miseries  crying  to  Heaven  for  relief  ?  Resolve, 
now,  before  thy  head  touches  its  comfortable 
pillow,  that  with  the  morning's  dawn  thou  wilt 
resolutely  set  about  thy  work ;  or,  rather,  thy 
Master's  work." 

"  It  is  very  hard,"  still  muttered  Mr.  Cleve- 
land to  himself,  "that  these  thoughts  will; 
continually  intrude  themselves  upon  me.  < 
They  give  me  no  peace  of  my  life.  Stifle  them 
as  I  may,  they  come  with  tenfold  force.  People 
have  no  business  to  be  poor.  I  was  poor  once, 
and  nobody  gave  charity  to  me.  I  had  to  help 
myself  up  in  the  world  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
hate  poor  people;  I  hate  unfortunate  people; 
in  fact,  confound  it!  I  hate  the  world  and 
every  body  in  it." 

Then  answered  once  again  the  still,  small 
voice  :  "  For  shame,  Mr.  Cleveland,  for  shame ! 
You  will  ruin  your  soul  if  you  thus  darken  the 
light  within.  You  know  better  than  all  this, 
and  you  are  sinning  against  yourself.  You 
want  to  be  happy ;  well,  you  may  be  so.  There 
is  a  wide  field  of  duty  open  before  you ;  enter, 
in  God's  name,  and  go  to  work  like  a  man. 
What  you  say  about  having  helped  yourself,  is 
perfectly  true,  and  you  deserve  all  credit  for  it. 
But  remember  that  the  majority  of  the  poor 
are  entirely  destitute  of  your  advantages.  You 
had  the  foundation  rightly  laid.  A  thousand 
circumstances  in  your  early  life  conspired  to 
render  you  energetio  and  self-relying.  You 
had  the  right  sort  of  education,  and  Providence 
also  helped  to  train  you.  Besides,  once  more 
I  ask  you,  did  your  Blaster  stop  to  enquire  how 
human  misery  was  brought  about  before  he 
relieved  it  ?  Away  with  this  unmanly,  selfish 
policy.  Follow  thy  generous  impulses,  follow 
out  the  yearnings  of  thy  heart,  without  which 
you  never  can  have  peace ;  above  all,  follow 
Christ." 

Mr.  Cleveland  shut  the  window,  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  and  took  several  more  turns  across  \ 
the  room.  "  I  believe  it  is  all  true,"  at  length 
he  said,  "  and  I  have  been  a  confounded  fooL 
I'll  turn  about,  and  lead  a  different  life,  so  help 
me  Heaven  t  I  have  wealth,  and  not  a  chick 
nor  a  child  to  spend  it  on,  nor  to  leave  it  to 
when  I  die,  and  so  PU  spend  it  in  doing  good, 
if  I  can  only  find  put  the  best  way ;  that's  the 
trouble.  But  never  mind,  I'll  be  my  own  ex- 
ecutor."  He  now  rang  the  bell  for  Tom. 

Tom  immediately  appeared,  with  his  usual 
"  Yer's  me,  sir." 

"Tom,"  said  Mr.  Cleveland,  "put  me  in  mind 


in  the  morning,  to  send  a  load  of  wood  to  old 
Mrs.  Peters." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "  an'  you  better  sen' 
;  some  bacon,  'cause  I  bin  yerry  (Tiear)  little 

•  Mass  Jack  Peter  say  him  aint  bin  hab  no  meat 
i  for  .  eat  sence  I  do'  know  de  day  when.    I  ris- 

pec  dey  drudder  hab  de  meat  sted  o'  de  wood, 
'cause  dey  kin  pick  up  wood  nuf  all  'bout." 

"  You  mind  your  own  business,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Cleveland,  "  I'll  send  just  what  I  please.  How 
long  is  it  since  I  came  to  you  for  advice  ?  Con- 
found the  fellow  I"  he  muttered  aside,  "  I  meant 
:  to  send  the  woman  some  meat,  and  now  if  I  do 
it,  that  impudent  fellow  will  think  I  do  it  be- 
cause he  advised  it.  Any  how,  I'll  not  send 
bacon,  I'll  send  beef  or  mutton." 

Just  at  this  moment,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Tom,  going  to  open  it,  admitted 
Dick,  the  coachman. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Dick,  at  this  time  o' 
night  ?"  inquired  his  master. 

"Dere's  a  man  down  stays,  sir,"  replied 
Dick,  "  and  he  seem  to  be  in  great  'fiiction.  He 
sayB  dey  is  camping  out  'bout  half  a  mile 
below,  sir,  and  de  trees  is  fallin'  so  bad  he  is 
fraid  dey  will  all  be  killed.  He  ask  you  if  you 
kin  let  dem  stay  in  one  of  de  out-houses  tell 
to-morrow." 

"Camping  out  such  a  night  as  this?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Cleveland,  "  the  Lord  have  pity  on 
them !    How  many  are  there  of  them,  Dick  ?" 

"  He,  an'  his  wife,  and  six  little  children,  sir," 
answered  Dick. 
"  No  negroes  ?"  inquired  his  master. 
"  Not  a  nigger,  sir,"  said  Dick.    "  I  aint  like 
poor  buckrah,  no  how,  sir,  but  I  'spect  you 
best  take  dese  people  in,  lest  dey  might  die 

•  right  in  our  woods." 
Tom,  knowing  his  master's  dislike  of  advice, 

and  fearing  that  Dick  had  taken  the  surest 
method  to  shut  them  out,  now  chimed  in,  and 
I  said,  "  Massa,  ef  I  bin  you,  I  no  would  tek  dem 
in  none 't  all." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Cleveland ;  you  surely  must  be  taking  leave  of 
your  senses.  Dick,  you'll  have  to  give  that 
boy  of  yours  a  thrashing.  I'll  not  stand  his 
insolence  much  longer.  Don't  stand  there 
grinning  at  me,  sir."  c  > 

"  No,  sir,"  snickered  Tom,  skulking  behind 
Dick,  who  was  his  father. 

"  Let  the  man  come  up  here,  Dick,"  said  Mr. 
Cleveland. 

When  the  traveller  made  his  appearance,  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  startled  at  his  wan  and  wo- 
begone  appearance.  "Sit  down,  my  man," 
said  he. 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  but  I  must  be  back  as  soon  as  possible  to  my 
family.  Can  you  grant  us  a  night's  lodging, 
sir?" 

Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Cleveland ;  "  have 
you  any  means  of  getting  your  family  hither  ? 
I  am  told  you  have  six  little  ones." 

"  They  must  walk,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  for  our  only  horse  has  been  killed  by  a  falling 
tree ;  but  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  It  might 
have  been  my  wife  or  one  of  my  little  ones. 
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aiid,  poor  as  I  am,  I  can  spare  none  of 

them." 

Mr.  Cleveland,  whose  feelings  were  at  this j 
time  in  an  unusually  softened  state,  got  up, 
and  walked  rapidly  to  the  book-case  to  conceal 
his  emotion,  dashed  away  a  tear,  and  muttered 
to  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  "  Tis  confoundedly : 
affecting,  that's  a  fact."  Then  turning  to  the ! 
stranger,  who  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the 
room,  he  said,  "  If  you  will  wait  a  few  moments 
I  will  have  my  carriage  got ;  your  wife  and : 
little  ones  must  not  walk  on  such  a  night  as 
this." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "  but  I  am  too  uneasy  to  stay 
a  moment  longer." 

"  Well,  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  the 
carriage  shall  come  after  you,  and  I  will  go  in 
it  myself."  The  stranger  brushed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  and  left  the  room  without 
speaking  a  word;  while  Dick  and  Tom  ex- 
changed glances  of  surprise  at  their  master's 
uncommon  fit  of  philanthropy,  Tom  feeling 
folly  assured  that  the  "  poor  buckrahs,"  as  he 
termed  them,  owed  their  good  fortune  to  his 
seasonable  interference. 

The  carriage  was  soon  m  readiness,  and  Mr. 
Cleveland  rode  in  it  to  the  spot.  He  found  the 
family  all  gathered  around  the  dead  horse,  and 
lamenting  over  it ;  while  the  father  having  just 
arrived,  was  expatiating  upon  his  kind  recep- 
tion by  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  took  them  some 
little  time  to  stow  themselves  away  in  the 
carriage,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  actually  carried  two 
sturdy  children  on  his  knees.  Yes,  there  he 
was,  riding  through  the  dreadful  storm,  in  dan- 
ger every  moment  from  the  trees  which  were 
falling  all  around  him,  with  an  infant  in  its 
mother's  arms  squalling  with  all  its  might,  and 
a  heavy  boy  on  each  knee,  and  squeezed  almost 
to  death  into  the  bargain,  for  there  were  nine 
in  the  carriage — and  yet  feeling  so  happy !  ay, 
far  happier  than  he  had  felt  for  many  a  long 
day.  Truly,  charity  brings  its  own  reward. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Cleveland's  house, 
instead  of  being  stowed  away  in  an  out-build- 
ing, as  the  poor  man  had  modestly  requested, 
they  were  comfortably  provided  for  beneath  his 
own  roof.  That  night,  as  he  laid  his  head  up- 
on his  pillow,  he  could  not  help  feeling  sur- 
prised at  his  sudden  accession  of  happiness. 
*  Well,  I  will  go  on,"  he  soliloquized ;  "  I  will 
pursue  the  path  I  have  this  night  taken,  and  if 
I  always  feel  as  I  do  now,  I  am  a  new  man,  and 
will  never  again  talk  about  blowing  my  brains 
out."  He  slept  that  night  the  sleep  of  peace, 
and  arose  in  the  morning  with  a  light  heart  and 
buoyant  spirits. 

His  first  care  was  to  take  the  father  of  the 
family  aside,  and  gather  from  him  the  story  of 
his  misfortunes.  It  was  a  long  and  mournful 
tale,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  was  obliged,  more  than 
once,  to  pretend  a  sudden  call  out  of  the  room, 
that  he  might  hide  his  emotion.  And  the  tale 
was  by  no  means  told  in  vain.  True  to  his  new 
resolutions,  Mr.  Cleveland  thankfully  accepted 
the  work  which  Providence  had  given  him  to 
do,  and  the  family  of  emigrants,  to  this  day, 


mention  the  name  of  Cleveland  with  tears  of 
gratitude  and  love,  and,  when  they  implore 
God's  mercy  for  themselves,  never  forget  to  in- 
voke, for  their  kind  benefactor,  Heaven's 
choicest  blessings.  Nor  is  that  the  only  family 
whose  hearts  glow  at  the  mention  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's name.  Far  and  wide  his  name  is  known, 
and  honored,  and  beloved. 

And  Mr.  Cleveland  has  found  out  the  real 
secret  of  happiness.  It  is  true  that  he  and 
Tom  still  have  their  squabbles,  for  Tom  is  really 
a  provoking  fellow,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  is,  and 
always  will  be,  an  ecoentrio,  impulsive  man 
but  his  heart,  which,  when  we  first  introduced 
him  to  our  readers,  was  far  from  being  right 
with  God,  or  with  his  fellow-men,  is  now  th* 
dwelling  place  of  love  and  kindness,  and  th<» 
experience  of  every  day  contributes  to 
strengthen  the  new  principles  he  has  imbibed, 
and  to  confirm  him  in  the  right. 

Reader!  art  thou  sad  or  solitary?  I  can 
offer  thee  a  certain  cure  for  all  thy  woes. 
Contemplate  the  life  of  Him  who  never  spake 
as  man  spake.  Follow  him  through  all  those 
years  of  toil  and  suffering.  See  him  wherever 
called  by  the  sorrows  of  his  human  brethren, 
and  witness  his  deeds  of  mercy  and  his  offices 
of  love,  and  then — "  go  thou  and  do  likewise." 
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BT   JAMES  HUHfllRFORD. 

Have  you  ever  indulged  your  fancy 

In  a  dream  of  old  romance, 
And  heard  and  seen,  with  a  fearful  joy, 

The  crash  of  the  shivering  lance  ? 
Have  yon  gated  with  quaint  Sir  Walter 

On  the  radiant  scenes  of  old — 
The  Passage  of  Arms  at  Ashby, 

And  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold? 

Have  you  watched  in  the  tournament's  melee 

The  deeds  of  some  dauntless  knight, 
Who  glittered  in  gorgeous  armor, 

While  he  fought  with  a  fierce  delight  ? 
Have  you  seen,  when  the  lists  were  over, 

Where  the  eyes  of  the  lovely  glow, 
The  Queen  of  Beauty,  with  courtly  grace, 

The  oonqueror's  crown  bestow  ? 

I  have  dreamed  such  dreams  in  my  younger  days 

But  they  visit  me  seldom  now, 
For  sorrow,  the  trace  of  sterner  thoughts 

Has  written  upon  my  brow ; 
Yet  I  welcome  them  ever  with  gladness, 

And  sadden  when  they  depart, 
Though  they  only  wait,  like  summer  friends, 

On  the  happy  and  light  of  heart. 

They  instil  a  beautiful  spirit — 

Those  dreams  of  the  olden  time  > 
"For  the  knights  of  our  fancy  are  ever  brave, 

And  courteous  and  free  from  crime ; 
And  the  ladies  all  are  peerless 

And  gentle  in  word  and  tone 
And  the  traits  we  love  in  vision 

We  may  win  to  be  our  own. 
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Of  the  infancy  and  boyhood  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  nothing  certain  is  known.  His  very 
origin  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Several  places 
contend  for  the  honor  of  having  given  him 
birth.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was 
born  in  some  part  of  the  Genoese  dominions, 
about  the  year  1446;  and  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence appears  to  be  in  favor  of  Cogoleto,  a  vil- 
lage situated  on  the  Genoese  coast.  A  like  con- 
tention has  arisen  with  respect  to  his  lineage. 
More  than  one  noble  family  has  laid  claim  to 
him,  since  his  name  has  become  so  illustrious 
as  to  confer  rather  than  receive  distinction. — 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  of 
noble  descent,  for  his  father,  Domenico,  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a  wool-comber  or  carder,  and 
was  of  humble,  though  reputable  origin.  This 
fact  is  too  well  known  to  be  set  aside.  Colum- 
bus was  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  Endowed 
with  strong  natural  genius,  he  appears  to  have 
made  himself.  The  very  difficulties  and  priva- 
tions which  he  had  to  encounter  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  only  developed  the  natural  forti- 


tude and  intrepidity  of  his  character,  and  led 
to  those  brilliant  discoveries  which  have  enno- 
bled his  name,  and  rendered  him  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity.  It  is  certainly  more  honora- 
ble to  his  memory  for  noble  families  thus  to 
contend  for  the  honor  of  his  alliance,  than  to 
be  able  to  prove  the  most  illustrious  descent. 
His  son,  Ferdinando,  who  wrote  his  history,  re- 
linquishes all  pretensions  to  nobility  of  birth, 
admitting  the  poverty  and  obscurity  of  the 
family.  Ferdinando  is  by  no  means  anxious  to 
ascertain  that  his  predecessors  were  ennobled, 
and  had  formerly  kept  hawk  and  hound ;  but 
he  is  content  that  the  nobility  of  the  family 
should  date  from  the  period  of  the  discoveries 
of  his  father.  Nobility  and  greatness  of  cha- 
racter are  not  the  exclusjve  attributes  of  the 
rich  and  renowned.  The  noblest  spirits  rise  up 
in  the  obscurest  spheres. 

Columbus  received  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua,  and  entered  on  his  nautical 
career  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Whilst  at  school,  he  is  said  to  have  distin- 
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guished  himself  by  the  rapid  progress  which  t 
he  made  in  his  studies.    He  excelled  especially  \ 
in  geography,  astronomy  and  mathematics.  His  j 
first  yoyages  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  5 
the  Mediterranean.  He  afterwards  resided  with 
his  brother  at  Lisbon,  where  he  improved  his  \ 
knowledge  of  nautical  geography  by  carefully 
studying  such  charts  and  journals  as  were  ac- 
cessible to  him,  and  making  frequent  voyages 
to  the  Canaries.    He  continued  thus  occupied 
for  several  years,  during  which  time  various 
circumstances  induced  in  him  the  firm  belief 
that  a  great  country  existed  west  of  Europe, 
across  the  Atlantic.   A  sailor,  who  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm  150  leagues  west  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  found  a  piece  of  timber  floating  out  at 
sea,  which  was  curiously  carved,  and  apprised 
Columbus  of  the  fact ;  others  had  seen  on  the 
ocean  far  away  to  the  west,  canes  large  enough 
to  hold  two  gallons  of  water  between  each  joint, 
and  Columbus  was  well  aware  from  his  own 
personal  observation  that  plants  and  trees,  na- 
tives of  neither  Europe  nor  Africa,  were  fre- 
quently driven  by  the  westerly  gales  on  the 
shores  of  the  Azores. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Columbus  posses-* 
ted  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
American  continent  prior  to  his  transatlantic 
expedition.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
tenner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  but  also 
frato  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter 
tft  endeavoring  to  secure  patronage.  After 
having  in  vain  sought  the  aid  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  in  the  Genoese  republic,  he  applied  to 
the  kings  of  Portugal  and  England  only  to  be 
refused ;  he  nevertheless  persevered  in  his  ap- 
plications, and  finally  obtained  the  necessary  aid 
from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  king  and 
queen  of  Spain. 

On  the  2d  of  August  1492,  having  received 
the  royal  sanction,  he  set  sail  from  the  port  of 
Palo*,  with  three  small  ships,  manned  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  He  had  previously : 
publicly  implored  the  protection  of  heaven,  and 
on  the  morning  of  his  departure  the  shores 
were  crowded  with  spectators,  who  sent  up  fer- 
vent supplications  to  the  Almighty  for  the  pros- : 
perous  issue  of  the  voyage. 

Columbus  first  directed  his  course  for  the  Ca- 
naries, where  he  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  wa- 
ter. On  the  6th  of  September  he  left  the  usual 
track,  and  steering  due  west,  ventured  boldly 
over  a  vast  and  unknown  ocean.  After  proceed- 
ing for  three  weeks  in  a  westerly  direction  without 
discovering  anything,  the  ship's  crew  became 
mutinous,  and  even  threatened  to  throw  him 
overboard  if  he  persisted  in  an  undertaking 
which  now  appeared  to  them  foolish  and  fraught 
with  danger.  He  succeeded  in  quieting  their 
apprehensions ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  became 
more  violent  than  ever.  All  other  arguments 
having  failed,  he  agreed  to  return  if  in  three 
days  he  did  not  discover  land,  which  he  now 
felt  confident  they  were  approaching.  He  had. 
observed  vast  flights  of  birds  in  the  air  and 
males  of  sea-weed  drifting  in  the  waters,  and 
ea  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  October,  these 
signs  of  land  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
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Columbus  ordered  the  sails  of  the  ships  to  be 
furled  and  the  strictest  watch  to  be  kept  lest 
they  should  be  driven  on  shore.  No  man  slept 
that  night ;  all  kept  gazing  intently  on  that  part 
of  the  horizon  where  the  land  was  expected  to 
make  its  appearance.  Columbus  was  the  first 
to  discover  it.  When  the  morning  dawned  al?  ' 
doubt  disappeared.  A  beautiful  island  was 
seen  two  leagues  to  the  north,  covered  with 
verdant  fields  and  forests  and  well  watered 
with  rivulets.  The  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and 
the  crew,  lately  so  rebellious,  now  asked  the 
forgiveness  of  their  noble  and  intrepid  comman- 
der, and  prepared  joyfully  to  go  on  shore.  The 
land  discovered  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  and  was  named  by  Columbus  San  Sal- 
vador. 

We  have  not  space  for  even  a^sketch  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  wonderful  man.  The 
meeting  of  the  old  and  new  world  has  been  the 
theme  of  poets,  and  has  furnished  a  subject 
worthy  of  being  commemorated  on  the  canvas 
of  the  painter.  That  first  meeting  was  friendly 
and  unsuspecting  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 
No  angry  words  were  uttered;  no  blood  was 
shed.  There  was  a  language  spoken  by  the 
white  man  which  these  simple  savages  under- 
stood. Kind  and  friendly  actions  on  his  part 
won  their  confidence.  It  is  not  for  us  to  speak 
of  subsequent  meetings,  and  of  those  acts  of 
aggression  which  gradually  converted  the  friend- 
ly savage  into  a  bitter  and  implacable  enemy. 
Ever  since  the  first  European  settlement  was 
planted  on  the  shores  of  America,  the  Indians 
have  d  iminished  in  numbers.  They  have  fought 
bravely  for  their  rights,  and  every  step  of  the 
white  man's  progress  has  been  marked  with 
blood.  They  have  seen  their  hunting  grounds 
diminished,  their  forests  swept  away  by  their 
white  foes,  and  the  smoke  of  the  Christian  vil- 
lage now  rises  where  once  their  council  fires 
blazed.  The  native  Indians  are  now  a  mere 
handful  of  people,  which  the  wave  of  emigration 
is  fast  rolling  to  the  shores  of  the.  western  ocean. 


If  we  were  only  half  as  lenient  to  the  living 
as  we  are  to  the  dead,  how  much  happier  might 
we  render  them,  and  from  how  much  vain  and 
bitter  remorse  might  we  be  spared,  when  the 
grave — "the  all-atoning  grave" — has  closed 
over  them. 

All  labor  of  mind  required  of  children  be- 
fore the  seventh  year,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  will  prove  injurious  to  the 
physical  organization,  and  prevent  its  proper 
and  mature  development. — [Hufeland. 

The  best  capital  for  young  men  to  start  with 
in  life,  is  industry,  good  sense,  courage  and  the 
fear  of  God.  It  is  better  than  all  the  credit  or 
cash  that  was  ever  raised. 

Next  to  its  heroic  benefactors,  the  world 
will  always  have  in  admiring  remembrance,  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  such  benefactors. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES.  — THE  MOGUL,  OR  TARTAR  DYNASTY. 

NO.  I — TIMUR  BKC,  OR  TAMERLANH. 


The  subject  of  this,  and  the  succeeding 
papers,  is  the  Mogul,  or  Tartar  dynasty  in 
Hindustan,  of  which  it  is  purposed  to  give  a 
slight  historical  sketch,  from  the  period  of  its 
founder,  Baber,  in  the  year  1525,  down  to  its 
extinction  in  the  person  of  Shah  Aulum,  who 
resigned  his  rights  as  emperor  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  became  its  pensioner.  Before 
commencing  a  notice  of  Baber,  it  seems 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  narrative  of  his 
conquest  intelligible,  to  exhibit  succinctly  the 
principal  of  those  events  that  prepared  the  path 
for  him  by  tile  disorganisation  of  the  empire. 
This  was  the  invasion  of  India  by  Timur,  from 
whom  Baber  was  not  very  remotely  descended. 


attacked  him,  but  was  driven  back  with  loss  ; 
upon  which  Sadit  took  possession  of  Feroseabad, 
a  suburb  of  Delhi,  declared  Nuserit,  a  grandson 
of  the  emperor  Ferose,  monarch,  and  under 
cover  of  his  zeal  for  Nuserit,  collected  large 
forces,  intended,  we  may  safely  presume,  to 
enable  him,  at  the  proper  season,  to  declare 
himself  independent,  perhaps  emperor.  And 
thus,  while  all  the  warfare  that  ensued  was 
nominally  between  Mahmood  and  Nuserit,  the 
real  combatants  were  the  ambitious  nobles  who 
supported  them.  Sadit's  adherents  soon  became 
divided  among  themselves;  one  party  carried 
off  Nuserit,  and  left  Sadit  exposed  to  con- 
siderable danger,  which,  with  a  feeling  that 


In  1241,  the  Moguls  first  invaded  India  under  (should  have  ensured  him  a  better  fate,  induced 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ghengis  Khan,  the  great  \  him  to  seek  the  protection  of  his  old  enenty, 
Asiatic  conqueror ;  and  although  from  that  >  Muckirrib,  who  infamously  put  him  to  death, 
period  to  the  invasion  by  Timur,*  in  1398,  their  \  Nuserit's  cause  was  still  warmly  supported  ; 


successes  were  partial,  and  their  defeats  many, 
they  evidently  yearned  to  possess  themselves 
of  a  land  which,  compared  to  their  own, 
seemed  to  flow  with  milk  and  honey ;  and  every 
fresh  inroad,  whatever  its  result,  seemed  only, 
by  refreshing  their  knowledge  of  its  wealth,  to 
make  them  more  and  more  eager  for  the  con- 
quest. Mahmood,  the  brother  of  the  preceding 
emperor,  was  but  an  infant  when  he  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  the  nobles  of  the  empire,  at 
the  period  at  which  we  are  about  to  speak. 
These  haughty  and  ambitious  guardians  dis- 
tracted the  country  with  their  dissentions ; 
the  standard  of  revolt  was  reared  in  almost 
every  quarter;  most  of  the  governors  of 


and  a  civil  war,  unparalleled  even  in  the  bloody 
annals  of  India,  raged  between  the  contending 
parties,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  the  same 
capital,  for  three  years.  During  all  this  time 
"  it  was  not  a  state  of  war,"  says  Ferishta, 
"  but  a  continued  battle ;  thousands  were  killed 
almost  every  day,  and  the  place  of  the  slain 
constantly  supplied  by  reinforcements  from 
different  parts  of  the  empire,"  which  was 
rapidly  falling  into  a  state  of  utter  anarchy ; 
confusion  became  indeed  worse  confounded; 
violence,  rapine,  and  slaughter  reigned  over  all, 
the  presiding  deities  of  the  scene  I  At  this 
period  came  the  news  that  Pero  Mohammed 
Jehangire,  the  grandson  of  Timur,  had  entered 


provinces,  according  to  their  invariable  custom,  \  India.  The  favorable  hour  had  come,  and 
declared    themselves    independent.     Jehan,  \  Timur  was  not  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of 


Mahmood'B  vizier,  went  to  the  east  to  quell  the 
rebellions  there,  and  having  succeeded  in 
putting  them  down,  ended  by  setting  up  him- 
self with  the  title  of  King  of  the  East.  Saring, 
governor  of  the  western  provinces,  played  pre- 
cisely the  same  game.  A  conspiracy  formed 
against  Sadit,  one  of  the  great  Omrahs  of  the 
court,  during  the  emperor's  march  against  some 
of  the  revolters,  having  failed,  its  chief  pro- 
moter, Eokbal,  a  cruel,  reckless,  and  ambitious 
noble,  fled  to  Delhi,  where  Muckirrib,  the 
captain-general  of  Mahraood's  forces,  received 
him,  and,  under  pretence  of  protecting  him 
from  Sadit's  vengeance,  shut  the  gates  of  the } 
city  against  both  Sadit  and  Mahmood  on  their  ' 
return. 

On  these  trivial  grounds,  a  three  months' 
siege  took  place,  until,  as  the  Persian  historian 
Ferishta  informs  us,  "  the  King,  being  assured 
that  the  war  was  commenced  and  continued  on 


it ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  looking 
on  the  terrible  visitation  which  his  presence  iu 
India  proved,  otherwise  than  as  a  just  and 
natural  punishment  for  the  crimes  that  had  so 
prepared  his  way.  The  intelligence,  instead  of 
at  once  repressing  all  these  infamous  cabals, 
and  combining  the  different  parties  into  one 
body  at  the  head  of  the  people,  seemed  only 
the  signal  for  their  being  more  recklessly  put 
in  operation.  Eckbal,  who  had  espoused  Mali- 
mood's  cause,  now  deserted  him  and  joined 
Nuserit ;  but  in  three  days  quarrelled  with  his 
new  emperor,  conspired  against  his  power,  drove 
him  from  the  city,  and,  in  his  retreat,  fell  upon 
him  and  scattered  or  destroyed  all  his  forces. 
He  next  took  possession  of  Feroseabad,  slew 
his  former  protector,  Muckirrib,  by  treachery, 
and  ultimately  made  himself  master  of  Man- 
mood's  person,  to  whom,  afterwards,  he  left 
nothing  but  life,  and  the  name  and  appearance 


account  of  Sadit,  accomodated  matters  with  <  of  rule ;  himself,  as  vizier,  exercising  all 
Muckirrib,  and  was  admitted  into  the  capital,"  \  authority.  In  this  state  were  the  affairs  of  the 
leaving  Sadit  with  a  powerful  force  outside  the !  empire  when  the  accounts  arrived  that  Timur 
walls.     Muckirrib   now   marched   out   and  \  had  crossed  the  IndjKS,  and  was  doubtless  about 

\  to  fulfill  the  schemes  which  had  induced  him  to 

•Timur,  or  Timor  Bee,  known  to  thlt  Country  generally  by  j  Send  his  grandson  into  the  country  the  previous 
the  name  of  Tamerlane.  *  year. 
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A  few  words  respecting  the  personal  history 
of  Timor,  may  not  unfitly  precede  our  account 
of  his  transactions  in  India.  He  was  born  in 
Sebxar,  a  Tillage  about  forty  miles  south  of 
Samarcand,  in  the  kingdom  anciently  known, 
at  different  periods,  by  the  names  of  Transoxiana 
and  Maver-ul-nere,  now  called  Bokhara,  where 
his  ancestors,  who  possessed  the  rank  of  the 
commander  of  a  toman*  of  horse,  enjoyed 
considerable  local  influence.  The  courage  and 
address  he  exhibited  in  repelling  the  continual 
inroads  of  the  Tartars  upon  his  native  country, 
raised  him  at  last  so  highly  in  its  estimation, 
that  he  became,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  after 
experiencing  severe  reverses,  and  enduring 
great  personal  hardships,  sovereign  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Zagatay,  which  includes  Caubul 
as  well  as  Bokhara.  His  conquests  had  ex- 
tended all  over  Persia  into  Nothern  Tartary, 
rod  as  far  as  the  Arctic  circle,  when  he  directed 
his  attention  to  India.  According  to  the  cus- 
tom Mohammed  had  introduced,  Timur  as- 
sembled his  council,  and  thus  addressed  them : 
— "  Fortune,  my  dear  friends,  furnishes  us  with 
such  happy  conjunctures,  that  she  seems  to 
offer  herself  to  us,  and  invite  us  to  lay  hold  of 
the  favorable  opportunities  which  present 
themselves ;  for  as  we  have  already  seen  the 
empires  of  Iran  and  Touran,  and  almost  all ; 
Asia,  under  our  command,  she  shows  us  India, 
through  the  disorders  of  the  princes  who 
govern  it,  opening  its  gates  to  receive  us.  My 
name  has  spread  terror  throughout  the  universe, 
and  the  least  motion  I  make  is  capable  of 
shaking  the  whole  earth.  It  is  therefore  time 
to  attack  the  kingdom  of  India,  where,  having 
overcome  what  opposes  our  designs,  we  shall 
oblige  the  kingdom  to  acknowledge  no  other 
sovereign  but  me.  What  think  ye,  my  dear 
friends,  who  are  the  companions  of  my  victories, 
of  this  great  enterprise  ?  Speak,  ail  in  general, 
and  every  one  in  particular,  your  opinion  of 
this  proposal,  which  appears  reasonable,  sinoe 
fortune  has  not  yet  withdrawn  its  protection 
from  ne." 

As  we  may  readily  conclude,  this  speech  was 
received  in  the  spirit  of  its  utterer ;  and  in 
Match,  1398,  Timor  Bet  out  at  the  head  of  his 
army  from  Samarcand,  and  soon  reached  the 
Hindu  Coosh,  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  divides  India  from  Caubul  and  Bokhara. 
Here  his  difficulties  began,  Nature  herself  in- 
terposing all  but  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
precipitous  and  desolate  mountains  that  he  had 
to  cross.  u  Though  the  sun  was  in  Gemini, 
the  snow  lay  in  so  great  abundanoe  that  the 
feet  of  most  part  of  the  horses  which  the 
lords  would  have  carried  up,  failed  them ;  yet 
some  of  them  were  spurred  on  so  much  during 
the  night  and  the  frost,  that  they  were  con- 
strained to  get  op ;  but  day  being  come,  and 
the  snow  turned  into  ice,  they  kept  their  horses 
nnder  felt  till  evening,  when  they  contrived  to 
ascend  the  mountain ;  so  that  at  length  they 
arrived  at  the  top,  and  then  sent  for  the  rest  of 
Um  bones.   And  as  the  Infidels  dwelt  in  nar- 
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row  passages  and  in  precipices,  and  there  was 
no  road  to  get  to  them  but  what  was  covered 
iwith  snow,  some  of  the  emirs  and  soldiers 
|  descended  with  cords,  while  others,  lying  on 
;  the  snow,  slid  down  to  the  bottom.  They  made 
;  a  sort  of  raft  for  Timur,  to  which  they  fastened 
;  a  ring,  that  they  might  tie  cords  to  it  of  150 
\  cubits  in  length,  for  him  to  sit  upon  it,  while 
many  persons  let  him  down  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  as  far  as  the  cords 
would  reach.  Others  dug  with  pickaxes  in  the 
snow  a  place  where  he  might  stand  firm  ;  and 
they  who  were  on  the  top,  having  gently 
descended,  they  let  down  Timur  again  in  the 
machine.  The  place  also  was  marked  out 
where  he  should  stay  next,  and  so  on,  till  the 
;  fifth  time,  when  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
;  mountain.  Then  the  monarch  took  a  staff  in 
:  his  hand  to  rest  on,  and  walked  on  foot  a  great 
!  way." 

These  natural  obstacles  overcome,  Hmur's 
;  further  progress  through  the  mountains  was 
impeded  by  the  natives,  who  defended  them- 
selves vigorously  for  three  days,  with  great 
obstinacy  and  slaughter  to  both  parties,  before 
they  were  overpowered.  This  conquest  "  gave 
the  greater  pleasure  to  Timur,  in  that  these 
people  had  never  been  conquered  by  any  prince 
in  the  world,  not  even  by  Alexander  the 
Great." 

Timur  crossed  the  Indus  on  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  descended  the  Jhylum  as  far  as  its 
confluence  with  the  Chenaub,  where  were  the 
fort  and  town  of  Tolumba.  From  thence  he 
sent  forward  reinforcements  to  relieve  his 
grandson,  Jehangire,  who  was  shut  up  in  Moul- 
tan  by  the  Indians,  and  reduced  to  great 
distress.  He  now  passed  on  toward  Delhi, 
plundering  and  destroying  at  every  step.  At 
Battenir,  the  entire  male  population  were 
slaughtered  because  he  had  been  opposed,  and 
the  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  drove  him  away 
immediately  after.  At  Myrthe,  or  Merut,  the 
men  were  flayed  alive  for  what  he  conceived  to 
be  an  insolent  answer  to  his  summons,  and  the 
women  and  children  carried  away  captive.  On 
approaching  Delhi,  the  number  of  his  prisoners 
( 100,000)  alarmed  him,  and  he  cooly  ordered  a 
general  massacre,  and  in  one  hour  the  whole 
perished.  Imagination  sickens  at  the  recital 
of  this  man's  atrocities,  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  religion,  and  possibly  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  thereby  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
prophet. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1399,  Mahmood  and 
Eokbal  marched  out  to  attack  Timur,  with 
40,000  guards,  10,000  mailed  horsemen,  and 
120  elephants  of  war,  whose  tusks  were  armed 
with  poisoned  daggers,  and  beside  whom 
marched  "  flingers  of  fire  and  melted  pitch,  as 
also  rockets,  armed  at  the  ends  with  iron, 
which  gave  several  blows  one  after  another, 
wherever  they  fell." 

Timur  caused  the  front  of  his  army  to  be 
guarded  by  buffaloes,  tied  by  their  feet  and 
horns,  and  bearing  on  their  backs  great  bundles 
of  brambles,  which  were  to  be  fired  at  the 
advance  of  the  elephants. 
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Ere  the  battle  began,  Tinror "  fell  on  the 
earth,  and  after  several  times  bowing,  besought 
God  to  give  him  the  victory ;"  then,  amid  the 
stunning  uproar  caused  by  the  drums,  trumpets, 
and  cymbals,  and  the  shouts  of  the  soldiery, 
the  armies  met.  Victory  soon  declared  for  the 
Moguls.  The  Indian  elephants  were  routed, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Are,  by  a  mode 
of  attack  that  maddened  the  animals,  and 
rendered  them  quite  as  dangerous  to  their  em- 
ployers as  to  those  they  were  arrayed  against — 
that  was,  cutting  off  their  trunks,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  were  strewed  over  the 
field.  "  The  most  valiant  Indians  always  en- 
deavored to  defend  themselves,  but  their 
defence  seemed  rather  like  the  struggling  of 
sheep  going  to  the  slaughter,  than  a  vigorous 
resistance."  The  sultan  and  Eckbal  "re- 
entered the  city,  repenting,"  says  All,  and  as 
we  can  very  well  believe,  "  that  they  had  ever 
undertaken  to  go  out ;"  from  whence  they  lied 
at  midnight  into  the  deserts.  Timur's  son,  the 
Mirza  Calil  Sultan,  who  was  but  fifteen  years 
old,  signalized  himself  on  this  occasion,  by 
bringing  to  his  father's  tent  one  of  the  Indian 
war-elephants,  whose  guards  he  had  killed,  and 
reduced  the  animal  itself  to  obedience.  On 
meeting  his  emirs  after  the  battle,  the  biogra- 
pher says,  "  Timur  burst  into  tears  of  joy ;  he 
blessed  God  for  having  given  him  such  brave 
children,  and  such  faithful  subjects."  The  in- 
habitants of  Delhi,  to  save  themselves  from  the 
horrors  that  appeared  ready  to  burst  upon 
them,  agreed  to  pay  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  for  their  safety.  But  disturbances  broke 
out  in  spite  of  the  treaty,  and  ended  in  the 
city's  being  given  up  to  sack  and  slaughter. 
The  wretohed  Hindus  slew  their  wives,  and 
then  fell  upon  their  enemies  with  all  the 
recklessness  of  despair,  but  their  desultory 
efforts  were  of  little  avail  against  the  regular 
array  of  the  Moguls.  The  streets  flowed  with 
blood ;  the  palaoes  and  temples  were  burned  to 
the  ground;  tho  devotees  slain  at  the  altar, 
and  so  ended  the  principal  scene  of  this  bloody 
tragedy. 

From  Delhi,  Timur  marched  toward  the  upper 
Ganges,  whenoe,  probably  in  consequence  of 
news  from  home,  he  turned  suddenly  towards 
his  own  kingdom,  and  passed  along  the  lower 
range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  opposed  in 
vain  at  every  step  by  its  brave  inhabitants. 
He  re-orossed  the  Indus  within  five  months 
after  he  first  set  foot  in  Hindustan.  Lust  of 
power  was  the  ruling  principle  of  Timur's  soul, 
which  his  religion  sanctified,  and  which  no 
tenderness  of  heart,  or  scruples  of  conscience 
interfered  with.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  destitute  of  generous  impulses,  but  they 
were  only  allowed  to  influence  him  when  he 
saw  no  earthly  reason  against  such  indulgences. 
His  intellect  was  no  common  one  ;  he  retained 
as  well  as  conquered  where  it  was  an  object 
with  him  to  do  so,  and  thus  left  his  vast 
dominions  in  comparative  peace  to  a  son,  who 
added  to  his  father's  ability,  the  infinitely 
more  valuable  qualities  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. 


Timur's  influence  in  India  did  not  immediately 
disappear,  owing,  perhaps,  to  two  reasons — fear 
of  another  visit,  and  the  desire  of  the  nobles  to 
pursue  their  schemes  under  the  apparent 
sanction  of  his  countenance.  Coin  was 
accordingly  for  some  time  stamped  in  his 
name ;  prayers  were  read  for  him  in  the 
mosques;  he  remained  nominally  emperor. 
But  all  this  soon  vanished.  Mahmood  struggled 
continually  to  recover  his  authority,  in  which 
he  partially  succeeded,  but  the  whole  empire 
was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  disorganization.  At 
Mahmood's  death  In  1413,  Chiser,  viceroy  of 
Moultan,  under  Timur,  seized  and  held  the 
imperial  throne  in  Timur's  name,  but  really  ex-, 
eroised  himself  imperial  rule.  He  reduced  the 
conflicting  elements  into  a  more  peaceful  and 
harmonious  state,  and  although  the  empire  was 
shorn  of  its  dimensions,  it  appeared  under  his 
sway  to  have  regained  somewhat  of  its  pristine 
grandeur  and  dignity.  But  from  this  period 
unto  the  time  of  Baber,  India  was  gradually 
declining  in  spite  of  the  partially  successful 
efforts  of  individual  monarchs ;  we  shall  there- 
fore dismiss  in  few  words  the  times  and  the 
men  that  intervened,  as  neither  in  themselves 
sufficiently  interesting  for  us  to  dwell  on  them, 
or  as  necessary  to  a  due  understanding  of  the 
subject.  The  throne  was  successively  filled  by 
Mubarick  II.,  who  was  assassinated  by  his 
vizier ;  by  Mohammed  V.  and  Alia  II.,  during 
whose  reigns  the  empire  was  nearly  dissolved ; 
by  Beloli,  who  regained  the  power  they  had 
lost ;  by  Secunder  I.,  and  by  Ibrahim  II.,  who 
still  reigned,  when  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  Indian  history  exhibits,  Baber, 
appeared  to  contest  it  with  him.  To  him  the 
next  paper  will  be  devoted. 


BoBROwnra  Tboublb. — The  newspaper  called 
1  the  "  State  of  Maine;1  published  at  Portland, 
gives  the  following  illustration  of  the  propensity 
of  some  people  to  be  distressed  by  imaginary 
evils. 

"Borrowing  Is  a  bad  thing  at  best,  but 
'  borrowing  trouble*  is  perhaps  the  most  foolish 
investment  of  '  foreign  capital*  that  a  man  or 
woman  can  make.  An  amusing  instance  of 
this  species  of  'operation'  is  set  forth  in  a  down- 
east  newspaper,  wherein  a  man  thus  related  his 
experience  in  a  financial  way,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  failure  of  a  local  bank : 

" '  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it,  my  heart  jumped 
right  up  into  my  mouth.    Now,  thinks  I, 
'sposin'  r  got  any  bills  on  that  bank  1  I'm 
gone  if  I  hev — that's  a  fact  I   So  I  put  on  my 
coat,  and  put  for  home  just  as  fast  as  my  legs 
would  carry  me ;  fact  is,  I  run  all  the  way,  and 
when  I  got  there,  I  looked  keerfully,  and  found 
i  that  I  hadn't  got  no  bills  on  that  bank — or  any 
>  other!   Then  I  felt  easier.' 
|    "There  have^been  a  thousand  Instances  of 
i c  borrowing  trouble'  when  it  was  not  a  whit 
\  better  '  secured '  than  in  the  present  ex- 
\  ample." 
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"If  they  wouldn't  let  him  have  it!"  said 
Mrs.  Leslie,  weeping.  "O,  if  they  wouldn't 
sell  him  liquor,  there'd  be  no  trouble !  He's 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  when  he  doesn't  drink. 
He  never  brings  liquor  into  the  house ;  and  he 
tries  haiH  enough,  I  know,  to  keep  sober,  but 
he  cannot  pass  Jenks'  tavern." 

Mrs.  Leslie  was  talking  with  a  sympathizing 
neighbor,  who  responded  by  saying,  that  she 
wished  the  tavern  would  burn  down,  and  that, 
for  her  part,  she  didn't  feel  any  too  good  to 
apply  fire  to  the  place  herself.  Mrs.  Leslie 
sighed,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  with  her 
checked  apron. 

"It's  hard,  indeed,  it  is,"  she  murmured,  "to 
see  a  man  like  Jenks  growing  richer  and  richer 
every  day  out  of  the  oarnings  of  poor  working 
men,  whose  families  are  in  want  of  bread.  For 
every  sixpence  that  goes  over  his  counter,  some 
one  is  made  poorer — to  some  heart  is  given  a 
throb  of  pain." 

"It's  a  downright  shame  1"  exclaimed  the 
neighbor,  indignantly.  44  If  I  had  my  way  with 
the  lazy,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  I'd  see  that  he 
did  something  useful,  if  it  was  to  break  stone 
on  the  road.  Were  it  my  husband,  instead  of 
yours,  that  he  enticed  into  his  bar,  depend  on't, 
he'd  get  himself  into  trouble." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  a 
little  girl,  not  over  ten  years  of  age,  sat  listening 
attentively.  After  a  while,  she  went  quietly 
from  the  room,  and  throwing  her  apron  over 
her  head,  took  her  way,  unobserved  by  her 
mother,  down  the  road. 

Where  was  little  Lizzie  going?  There  was 
t  purpose  in  her  mind — she  had  started  on  a 
mission.  "O,  if  they  wouldn't  sell  him  liquor !" 
These  earnest,  tearful  words  of  her  mother  had 
filled  her  thoughts.  If  Mr.  Jenks  wouldn't  sell 
her  father  anything  to  drink, 44  there  would  be 
no  more  trouble."  How  simple,  how  direct  the 
remedy.  She  would  go  to  Mr.  Jenks,  and  ask 
him  not  to  let  her  father  have  any  more  liquor, 
snd  then  all  would  be  well  again.  Art- 
less, innocent  child  I  And  this  was  her 
mission. 

The  tavern  kept  by  Jenks,  the  laziest  man  in 
Milanville — lie  was  too  lazy  to  work,  and 
therefore  went  to  tavern  keeping — stood  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  poor  tenement 
occupied  by  the  Leslies.  Toward  this  point, 
under  a  hot,  sultry  sun,  little  Lizzy  made  her 
way,  her  mind  so  filled  with  its  purpose,  that 
she  was  unconscious  of  heat  or  fatigue. 

Not  long  before,  a  traveller  alighted  at  the 
tavern.  After  giving  directions  to  have  his 
horses  fed,  he  entered  the  bar-room,  and  went 
up  to  where  Jenks  Btood,  behind  the  counter. 

"Have  something  to  drink?"  inquired  the 
landlord. 

**  I'll  tak*  a  glass  of  water,  if  you  please." 

Jenks  could  not  hide  the  indifference  at  once 
felt  towards  the  stranger.  Very  deliberately 
he  set  a  pitcher  and  a  glass  upon  the  counter, 
and  then  turned  partly  away.   The  stranger 


LIZZIE. 


poured  out  a  full  tumbler  of  water,  and  drank 
it  off  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

44  Good  water,  that  of  yours,  landlord,"  said 
he. 

"Is  it?"  was  returned,  somewhat  uncour- 
teously. 

44 1  call  it  good  water,  don't  you  ?" 
44  Never  drink  water  by  itself."  As  Jenks 
said  this,  he  winked  to  one  of  his  good 
customers,  who  was  lounging  in  the  bar.  44  In 
fact,  it's  so  long  since  I  drank  any  water,  that 
I  forget  how  it  tastes.  Don't  you,  Leslie  ?" 
The  man  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  was 

:  not  so  far  lost  to  shame  as  Jenks.   He  blushed 

:  and  looked  confused,  as  he  replied : 

44  It  might  be  better  for  some  of  us,  if  we 

:  had  not  lost  our  relish  for  pure  water." 

44  A  true  word  spoken,  my  friend !"  said  the 
stranger,  turning  to  the  man,  whose  swollen 
visage,  and  patched,  threadbare  garments,  too 
plainly  told  the  story  of  his  sad  life.   44  4  Water, 

!  pure  water,  bright  water;'  that  is  my  motto. 

;  It  never  swells  the  face,  nor  inflames  the  eyes, 

!  nor  man  the  countenance.  Its  attendants  are 
health,  thrift,  and  happiness.  It  takes  not 
away  the  children's  bread,  nor  the  toiling 
wife's  garments.  Water ! — it  is  one  of  God's 
chiefest  blessings!  Our  friend,  the  landlord 
here,  says  he  has  forgotten  how  it  tastes  ;  and 
you  have  lost  all  relish  for  the  refreshing 
draught  I  Ah,  this  is  a  sad  confession — one 
which  the  angels  might  weep  to  hear." 

There  were  too  or  three  customers  in  the  bar 
besides  Leslie,  to  whom  this  was  addressed; 
and  all  of  them — in  spite  of  the  landlord's 
angry  and  sneering  countenance — treated  the 
stranger  with  attention  and  respect.  Seeing 
this,  Jenks  could  not  restrain  himself;  so- 
coming  from  behind  his  bar,  he  advanced  to 
his  side,  and  laying  his  hand  quite  rudely  on 
his  shoulder,  said,  in  a  peremptory  manner : 

"See  here,  my  friend!  If  you  are  about 
making  a  temperance  lecture,  you  can  adjourn 
to  the  Town  Hall,  or  the  Methodist  Chapel." 

The  stranger  moved  aside  a  pace  or  two,  so 
that  the  hand  of  Jenks  might  fall  from  his 
person,  and  then  said  mildly : 

44  There  must  be  something  wrong  here,  if 
a  man  may  not  speak  in  praise  of  water,  with- 
out giving  offence."  , 

"1  said  you  could  adjourn  your  lecture!" 
The  landlord's  face  was  now  fiery  red,  and  he 
spoke  with  insolence  and  passion. 

44  O,  well,  as  you  are  president  of  the  meet- 
ing, I  suppose  we  must  let  you  exercise  an 

I  arbitrary  power  of  adjournment,"  said  the 
stranger,  good  humoredly.  "I  didn't  think 
any  one  had  so  strong  a  dislike  for  water  as  to 

[consider  its  praise  an  insult." 

I    At  this  moment  a  ohild  stepped  into  the  bar- 

!  room.  Her  little  face  was  flushed,  and  great 
beads  of  perspiration  were  slowly  moving 

down  her  crimson  cheeks.  Her  step  was 
elastic,  her  manner  earnest,  and  her  large, 

dark  eyes  bright  with  an  eager  purpose.  She 
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glanced  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but  j 
walking  np  to  the  landlord,  lifted  to  him  her  j 
sweet  young  face,  and  said,  in  tones  that  j 
thrilled  every  heart  but  his  :  j 
"  Please,  Mr.  Jenks,  don't  sell  papa  any  more : 
liquor !" 

"  Off  home  with  you,  this  instant  I"  exclaimed 
Jenks,  the  crimson  of  his  face  deepening  to  a 
dark  purple.  As  he  spoke,  he  advanced 
towards  the  child,  with  his  hand  uplifted  in  a 
threatening  attitude. 

"Please  don't,  Mr.  Jenks,"  persisted  the 
child,  not  moving  from  where  she  stood,  nor; 
taking  her  eyes  from  the  landlord's  counte- 
nance. "Mother  says,  if  you  wouldn't  sell 
him  liquor,  there'd  be  no  trouble.  He's  kind 
and  good  to  us  all,  when  he  doesn't  drink." 

"  Oflf,  I  say  I"  shouted  Jenks,  now  maddened 
beyond  self-control ;  and  his  hand  was  about 
descending  upon  the  little  one,  when  the 
stranger  caught  her  in  his  arms,  exclaiming,  as 
he  did  so,  with  deep  emotion : 

"  God  bless  the  child  1  No,  no,  precious 
one !"  he  added ;  "  don't  fear  him.  Plead  for 
your  father — plead  for  your  home.  Your 
petition  must  prevail  I  He  cannot  say  nay  to 
one  of  the  little  ones,  whose  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  their  Father  in  Heaven. 
God  bless  the  child  I"  added  the  stranger,  in  a 
choking  voice.  "  0,  that  the  father,  for  whom 
she  has  come  on  this  touching  errand,  were 
present  now  I  If  there  were  anything  of  man- 
hood yet  left  in  his  nature,  this  would  awaken 
it  from  its  palsied  sleep." 

"Papa!  0,  papal"  now  cried  the  child, 
stretching  forth  her  hands.  In  the  next 
moment  she  was  clinging  to  the  breast  of  her 
father,  who,  with  his  arms  clasped  tightly 
around  her,  stood  weeping  and  mingling  his 
tears  with  those  now  raining  from  the  little 
one's  eyes. 

What  an  oppressive  stillness  pervaded  that 
room!  Jenks  stood  subdued  and  bewildered, 
his  state  of  mental  confusion  scarcely  enabling 
him  to  comprehend  the  full  import  of  the 
scene ;  the  stranger  looked  on  wonderingly,  yet 
deeply  affected.  Quietly,  and  with  moist  eyes, 
the  two  or  three  drinking  customers,  who  had 
been  lounging  in  the  bar,  went'  stealthily  out ; 
and  the  landlord,  the  stranger,  and  the  father 
and  his  child,  were  left  the  only  inmates  of  the 
room. 

"  Come,  Lizzy  dear !  This  is  no  place  for  us," 
said  Leslie,  breaking  the  deep  silence.  "  We'll 
go  home." 

And  the  unhappy  inebriate  took  his  child  by 
the  hand,  and  led  her  towards  the  door.  But 
the  little  one  held  back. 

"  Wait,  papa ;  wait !"  she  said.  "  He  hasn't 
promised  yet.   0, 1  wish  he  would  promise !" 

"  Promise  her,  in  Heaven's  name  !"  said  the 
stranger. 

"Promise!"  said  Leslie,  in  a  stern,  yet 
solemn  voice,  as  he  turned  and  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  landlord. 

"If  I  do  promise,  I'll  keep  it !"  returned 
Jenks,  in  a  threatening  tone,  as  he  returned  the 
gaze  of  Leslie. 


"Then,  for  God's  sake,  promise!"  exclaimed 
Leslie,  in  a  half-despairing  voice,  "  Promise,  and 
I'mtafe!" 

"  Be  it  so  I  May  I  be  oursed,  if  ever  I  sell 
you  a  drop  of  drink  at  this  bar,  while  I  am 
landlord  of  the  'Stag  and  Hounds!'"  Jenks 
spoke  with  an  angry  emphasis. 

"God  be  thanked!"  murmured  the  poor 
drunkard,  as  he  led  his  child  away.  9  God  be 
thanked !   There  is  hope  for  me  yet." 

Hardly  had  the  mother  of  Lizzie  missed  her 
child,  ere  she  entered,  leading  her  father  by  the 
hand. 

"  0,  mother !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  joy-lit 
countenance,  and  in  a  voice  of  exultation,  "  Mr. 
Jenks  has  promised." 

"  Promised  what !"  Hope  sprung  up  in  her 
heart,  on  wild  and  fluttering  wings,  her  face 
flushed,  and  then  grew  deadly  pale.  She  sat 
panting  for  a  reply.  \ 

"  That  he  would  never  sell  me  another  glass 
of  liquor,"  said  her  husband. 

A  pair  of  thin,  white  hands  were  clasped 
quickly  together,  an  ashen  face  was  turned  up- 
wards, tearless  eyes  looked  their  thankfulness ' 
to  Heaven. 

"  There  is  hope  yet,  Ellen,"  said  Leslie. 

"Hope,  hope!  And  0,  Edward,  you  have 
said  the  word." 

"Hope,  through  our  child.  Innocence  has 
prevailed  over  vice  and  cruelty.  She  came  to 
the  strong,  evil,  passionate  man,  and,  in  her 
weakness  and  innocence,  prevailed  over  him. 
God  made  her  fearless  and  eloquent." 

A  year  afterwards,  a  stranger  came  again 
that  way,  and  stopped  at  the  "Stag  and 
Hounds."  As  before,  Jenks  was  behind  his 
well  filled  bar,  and  drinking  customers  came 
:  and  went  in  numbers.  Jenks  did  not  recognize 
him  until  he  called  for  water,  and  drank  a  full 
tumbler  of  the  pure  liquor  with  a  hearty  zest. 
Then  he  knew  him,  but  feigned  to  be  ignorant 
of  his  identity.  The  stranger  made  no  refer- 
ence to  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  there  a 
twelvemonth  before,  but  lingered  in  the  bar 
for  most  of  the  day,  closely  observing  every 
one  that  came  to  drink.  Leslie  was  not  among 
the  number. 

"What  has  become  of  the  man  and  the  little 
girl  I  saw  here,  at  my  last  visit  to  Milanville  ?" 
said  the  stranger,  speaking  at  last  to  Jenks. 

"  Gone  to  the  devil,  for  all  I  care,"  was  the 
landlord's  rude  answer,  as  he  turned  off  from 
his  questioner. 

"For  all  you  care,  no  doubt,"  said  the 
stranger  to  himself.  "Men  often  speak  their 
real  thoughts  in  a  passion." 

"  Do  you  see  that  little  white  cottage  away 
off  there,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  P  Two 
tall  poplars  stand  in  front." 

Thus  spoke  to  the  stranger  one  who  had 
heard  him  address  the  landlord. 

"  I  do.    What  of  it  ?"  he  answered. 

"  The  man  you  asked  for  lives  there." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  And  what  is  more,  if  he  keeps  on  as  he  has 
begun,  the  cottage  will  be  all  his  own  in 
another  year.   Jenks,  here,  doesn't  feel  any 
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good  blood  for  him,  as  you  may  well  believe. 
A  poor  man's  prosperity  is  regarded  as  so  muoh 
loss  to  him.  Leslie  is  a  good  meohanio — one 
of  the  best  in  Milan ville.  He  can  earn  twelve 
dollars  a  week,  year  in  and  year  out.  Two 
hundred  dollars  he  has  already  paid  on  his 
cottage ;  and  as  he  is  that  much  richer,  Jenks 
thinks  himself  just  so  muoh  poorer — for  all 
this  surplus,  and  more,  too,  would  hare  gone 
into  his  till,  if  Leslie  had  not  quit  drinking." 

"Aha I  I  seel  Well,  did  Leslie,  as  you  call 
him,  ever  try  to  get  a  drink  here,  since  the 
landlord  promised  never  to  let  him  have 
another  drop  f " 

"  Twice,  to  my  knowledge." 

"  And  he  refused  him  ?" 

"Yes.  If  you  remember,  he  said,  in  his 
anger, 1  May  1  be  cursed,  if  I  sell  him  another 
drop.' » 

M I  remember  it  very  well." 

"  That  saved  poor  Leslie.  Jenks  is  super- 
stitious in  some  things.  He  wanted  to  get  his 
custom  again — for  it  was  well  worth  having — 
and  he  was  actually  handing  him  the  bottle 
one  day,  when  I  saw  it,  and  reminded  him  of 


his  self-imprecation.  He  hesitated,  looked 
frightened,  withdrew  the  bottle  from  the 
counter,  and  then,  with  curses,  drove  Leslie 
from  his  bar-room,  threatening  at  the  same 
time  to  horsewhip  him  if  ever  he  set  a  foot 
over  his  threshold  again." 

"Poor  drunkards  1"  mused  the  stranger,  as 
he  rode  past  the  neat  oottage  of  the  reformed 
man  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards.  "As  the 
oase  now  stands,  you  are  Only  saved  as  by  fire. 
;  All  law,  all  protection,  is  on  the  side  of  those 
;  who  are  engaged  in  enticing  you  into  sin,  and 
;  destroying  you,  body  and  soul.  In  their  evil 
!  work,  they  have  free  course.  But  for  you,  un- 
happy wretches,  after  they  have  robbed  you  of 
worldly  goods,  and  even  manhood  itself,  are 
provided  prisons  and  pauper  homes  I  And  for 
your  children" — a  dark  shadow  swept  over  the 
stranger's  face,  and  a  shudder  went  through 
:  his  frame.  **  Can  it  be  a  Christian  country  in 
which  I  live,  and  such  things  darken  the  very 
sun  at  noonday  ?"  he  added,  as  he  sprung  his 
horse  into  a  gallop,  and  rode  swiftly  onward. 

i.  s.  a. 


"AH  OBEDIENT  WIFE  COMMANDS  HER  HUSBAND. 


[M  Nellie  Nye,"  as  she  signs  herself  in  the 
"Springfield  Independent  American,"  gives  a 
little,  plain  talk  to  wives  on  the  subject  of 
managing  husbands,  which  we  copy,  slightly 
demurring  as  we  do  so,  at  some  of  the  slang 
phrases  used  by  the  writer,  who  hardly  needs 
these  resources  to  give  force  to  her  sprightly 
sentences :] 

A  word  to  you,  young  wife  1  Just  drop  out 
of  your  vocabulary  all  the  u  I-wills,"  "  I-shalls," 
"I-sha'n'ts,"  and  I-won'ts;"  the  quicker,  the 
better,  by  a  long  chalk.  They  are  naughty 
words,  any  way ;  and  a  wasp  does  not  disfigure 
the  soft-tinted  rose  leaves  of  the  newly  blown 
rose,  than  one  of  these  the  lips  of  the  bride — 
besides,  they  don't  pay!  Tou  wish  to  rule 
your  husband,  you  are  a  strong  stickler  for 
human  rights,  of  course  you  are ;  but  remember, 
that  it's  the  yielding  bow  that  sends  the  truest 
and  the  most  powerful  arrow.  Did  you  ever 
read  the  fable  of  the  warm  sunshine,  that  took 
the  cloak  from  the  back  of  the  traveller,  that 
all  the  four  winds  of  heaven  couldn't  "  stir  a 
peg  V  Well,  then,  just  try  it  on  your  husband, 
and  my  word  for  it,  it  won't  be  many  days 
Wore  off  will  come  all  his  bad  habit*,  and  you 
can  lead  him  like  a  little  child.  But  look 
cross,  show  your  ivory,  stamp  your  little  foot, 
get  up  a  small  lightning  flash,  to  correspond  to 
the  thunder  of  your  tongue,  and  let  it  be 
followed  by  a  copious  shower  of  angry  tears! 
Just  try  it,  and  see  what  the  effect  will  be.  I'll 
tell  you  what,  if  he's  a  man,  hell  take  his 
Kossuth,  stalk  out  of  the  door,  and  leave  you 
to  M  dry  up"  at  your  leisure.  That  he  will. 
Bo  1  no  I  you  can't  chain  the  "  lord  of  creation" 
with  any  such  material.  The  links  of  love  are 


the  only  ones  that  hold  him  fast — these,  these 
are  stronger  than  all  the  bars  of  all  the  prison- 
doors  ;  these  firmer  than  all  the  ice  bands  that 
hem  in  the  North  Pole. 

Oh,  sisters,  would  that  ye  all  knew  this  truth, 
and  practised  upon  it,  then  would  the  world  be 
the  domain  of  woman's  heart,  and  every  arm 
her  champion.  But  I  fear,  sisters,  that  few, 
who  know,  do.  I  know,  that  you  know  tho 
:  worth  of  smiles,  for  as  I  meet  you  on  tho 
•  street,  in  the  church,  in  the  assembly,  your 
:  faces  are  wreathed  with  smiles,  and  your  lips 
drop  words  covered  with  the  honey  of  womanly 
;  kindness ;  but  I  fear,  yes,  I  fear,  that  like  your 
last  new  bonnet,  you  put  them  "  right  away"  as 
soon  as  you  get  home,  and  don't  allow  them  to 
be  touched,  till  you  go  out  again.  It  must  Be 
so,  or  else  that  husband  of  yours  would  never 
be  such  a  miserable  looking  object  as  he  is — a 
beacon  to  every  man  who  thinks  of  steering  his 
bark  to  the  Isle  of  Matrimony,  saying  in  words, 
as  plain  as  need  be,  "  Come  not  here !"  Now 
do,  for  once,  get  out  your  husband's  slippers, 
when  he  comes  home,  try  and  think  as  he 
does,  and  the  first  thing  you  know,  he'll  drop 
the  moody-  incrustation  that  oovers  him,  and 
shine  like  a  diamond — and,  then,  a  word  in 
your  ear— it  will  be  your  diamond,  you  know, 
and  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  it.  Won't 
that  be  so  nice? 


Tbdth. — Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fashion, 
is  the  measure  of  knowledge,  and  the  business 
of  the  understanding;  whatsoever  is  besides 
that,  however  authorized  by  consent,  or  recom- 
mended by  rarity,  is  nothing  but  ignorance,  or 
something  worse. 
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CHAPTERS  ON  BIRDS. 


HUMBBB  BBVB5. 


THE  KIN 


TIB   BIITO  DOTB. 


Gt  DOVE. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  pigeon  tribe,  and  is 
found  in  all  the  temperate  countries  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  plumage  is  principally  of  a  faint 
blue.  The  tail  feathers  are  tipped  with  black, 
and  most  of  the  greater  auills  of  the  wing  edged 
with  white.  A  white  line  extq£ds  to  some  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  4he  wing.  On  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck,  there  is  a  semi-circu- 
lar line  of  white,  above  and  beneath  which  the 
feathers  are  glossy,  and  of  a  varying  hue, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  they  are  seen. 
It  is  from  this  ornament  that  the  bird  derives 
its  name. 

Beohstein,  in  his  volume  on  cage-birds,  com- 
mends the  ring  dove  for  its  beauty,  its  tame- 
ness,  and  for  its  longevity  in  confinement.  Its 
loud  cooing,  he  remarks,  is  particularly  pleasing, 
during  which  it  makes  very  grotesque  motions, 
jumping  backwards  and  forwards,  from  side  to 
side,  moving  its  head  in  every  direction.  The 
food  of  the  ring  dove,  in  its  wild  state,  consists 
of  the  seeds  of  all  the  fir  tribe,  of  most  grains, 
pulse,  and  juniper  berries.  In  confinement,  it 
should  be  familiarized  with  wheat,  after  which 
they  will  eat  all  kinds  of  grain,  excepting 
oats. 


THE   SUMMER   YELLOW  BIRD. 


A  lively,  unsuspicious,  and  well- 
nigh  familiar  little  bird,  and  its 
brilliant  golden  hue  renders  it  very 
noticeable,  as  it  flies  about,  in  pur- 
suit of  its  insect  food,  among  the 
blossoms  of  fruit  trees  and  shrub- 
beries. It  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  American  continent,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Arotic  circle  to  Mexico. 
During  the  month  of  May  it  arrives 
ill  the  middle  States,  departing 
southward  again  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember. Its  nest  is  built  with  ex- 
treme neatness,  most  commonly  in 
the  triangular  fork  of  some  shrub, 
near  or  among  briar  bushes.  The 
eggs  are  usually  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, of  a  dull  white,  thickly  sprinkled 
at  the  larger  end  with  pale,  brownish 
speoks.  To  draw  observation  from 
its  nest,  when  sitting,  or  when  the 
young  are  still  unfledged,  the  old  bird  will 
simulate  lameness,  hanging  her  head  and  tail, 
and  fluttering  feebly  along  in  the  path  of  the 
invader  upon  her  household. 

The  summer  yellow  bird  is  five  inches  long. 
The  general  hue  of  the  upper  plumage  is 
greenish  yellow ;  of  the  under,  a  brilliant  golden 
yellow.  The  breast  and  sides  are  streaked 
with  dark  red. 

According  to  Wilson,  the  yellow  bird  has  but 
a  few  shrill  notes,  scarcely  deserving  the  name 


TBI    SUMMER    YELLOW  BIRD. 

of  song.  Nuttail  speaks  more  favorably  of  its 
singing,  as  being  frequently  melodious,  and 
pleasingly  modulated. 

THE  BLACK  GAP. 
This  is  a  small  song  bird,  whose  notes  are  so 
sweet  and  full,  that  it  has  obtained  the  name 
of  the  mook-nightingaie.  It  is  found  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe,  inhabiting  groves  in 
mountainous  districts,  and  in  the  plains.  Its 
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length  is  about  fire  inches.   The  general  color  of  its  plumage  is  ashy  gray,  deeply  tinged  on  the 
back,  with  olive  green.  In  the  male, 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  black,  and 
it  is  from  this  striking  mark  tha* 
the  bird  derives  its  name. 

From  the  flute-like  clearness,  and 
Tarious  melody  of  its  song,  the  black 
cap  is  highly  esteemed  in  Europe  as 
a  cage  bird.  It  will  thrive  well  upon 
the  ordinary  universal  food  of  roll 
crumbs,  intermixed  occasionally, 
with  a  little  crushed  hemp,  and  a 
few  red  and  black  elder  berries.  In 
winter  it  tends  to  preserve  the 
bird's  health,  if  he  has  given  to 
him  dried  elder  berries,  soaked  in 
water.  He  is  fond  of  bathing,  and 
therefore  requires  fresh  water  daily. 

The  black  cap  is  one  of  those 
birds  whioh  have  often  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  poets,  and  accordingly 
we  find  its  tuneful  powers  alluded 
to  in  their  writings.  Wo  regret 
that  our  limited  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  make  quotations,  in 
which  his  vocal  charms  are  cele- 
brated 


THE    BLACK  CAP. 


THE  DYING  WIPE. 


BT  CLARA  AUGUSTA. 


M  The  son  is  sinking  low,  Harry, 

And  crimson  is  the  west, 
The  evening  chill  is  on  me, 

Oh,  take  me  to  your  breast ; 
My  eyes  are  growing  dim,  Harry, 

If  y  hands  are  oold  and  white — 
Tis  very  dark  around  me,  love ; 

It  cannot  yet  be  night. 


Most  my 
Bend  nc 

Mast  I  be 
Upon  h 

"  My  littl 
Oh  how 

Her  gent! 
Where 


"  Oh,  the  orange  groves  are  white,  Harry, 

And  the  air  is  fall  of  sweets ; 
The  glorious  sunshine  all  around 

My  fading  vision  greets ; 
But  I  am  setting  worse,  Harry, 

The  air  is  strange  to  me — 
The  flowers  are  not  like  those  bright  ones 

Which  bloom  beyond  the  sea. 

"  Oh,  take  me  to  our  home,  Harry, 

I'll  dread  not  ocean's  roar, 
m  care  not  for  the  seething  waves— 

Oh,  take  me  home  once  more ! 
I'd  lay  me  once  again,  Harry, 

On  my  little  bed  at  home. 
And  watch  upon  the  painted  wall 

The  shadows  go  and  come. 

"  This  land  is  fair,  I  know,  Harry, 

The  skies  are  rich  and  clear, 
And  flowers  bloom,  and  birdlings  sing 

Through  all  the  sunny  year ; 
But  sad  their  songs  to  me,  Harry, 

And  for  off  seem  the  skies, 
They  carry  not  the  old  love-look, 

That  met  my  childhood's  eyes. 

"  Tou  will  not  let  me  die,  Harry, 

Here  in  this  stranger  land, 
Par  from  tho  friends  I've  loved  so  well, 

The  cherished  household  band. 


mother  ne'er  again,  Harry, 
ty  soft  pillow  o'er, ' 
ihold  my  father  smile,  * 
Is  ohild  no  more  ? 

e  sister,  too,  Harry, 
•  I  long  to  feel 
e  kiss  upon  my  brow, 
Death  hath  set  his  seal ; 
'Twould  cool  my  fevered  lips,  Harry, 
'Twould  soothe  this  rending  pain, 
Could  I  but  breathe  my  native  air, 
The  air  of  howu  again. 

"  Your  tears  are  falling  fast,  Harry; 

Why  does  my  darling  weep  ? 
This  weariness  will  be  relieved 

By  one  night's  quiet  sleep.  « 
Why  do  you  press  me  close,  Harry, 

And  kiss  my  burning  brow, 
Why  do  you  grieve  in  anguish,  love — 

Oh !  am  1  dying  now  ? 
"  You  make  me  no  reply,  Harry, 

I  read  it  in  your  eye ; 
Oh !  'tis  a  dreadful,  dreadful  thing 

Away  from  home  to  die ! 
Oh !  hold  me  very  close,  Harry, 

And  let  me  feel  your  breath  ; 
Speak  to  me  once  again,  dear  love, 

And  tell  me,  is  this  death? 

"  I'm  going  very  soon,  Harry, 
My  pulse  is  hushed  and  still ; 

You'll  meet  me  very,  very  soon, 
I  know,  sweet  one,  you  will ! 

Vm  oold — oh,  cold  as  ice,  Harry, 
Here  in  your  arms  I  die — 

Death's  hand  is  on  my  heart,  Harry- 
Good-bye — a  last  good-bye ! 
JbrmiNffcm,  Strafford  Co.,  N.  II. 
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f WH AT  O'CLOCK  IS  IT?" 


FBOM   Till  VKBWCH. 


BY    ESTHER  WETHBBALD. 


If  the  first  person  who  asked  this  question 
was  an  idler,  we  may  suppose  he  lived  among 
industrious  people  who  knew  how  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  time,  since  they  knew  how  to 
measure  it.  Yet  how  many  precious  hours  are 
lost  by  us,  who  possess  this  knowledge — hours 
in  which  we  might  be  assisting  a  friend,  con- 
soling the  wretched,  or  performing  some  other 
good  work. 

The  Egyptians  taught  the  Greeks  to  say  "what 
o'clock  is  it,"  but  who  taught  the  Egyptians  ? 
This  question  we  are  unable  to  answer.  Anaxi- 
mander,  says  Pliny,  made  the  first  dial  which 
appeared;  in  Greece.  Some  centuries  later  they 
were  taken  to  Sicily,  and  Valerius  Messala  took 
one  to  Rome  from  Catania.  Under  the  consu- 
late of  Scipio  Nasica,  they  were  replaced  by 
hydraulic  clocks.  How  many  difficulties  had 
to  be  vanquished  before  one  could  even  tell 
what  o'clock  it  was  1 

The  caliph  Haroun  sent  a  clock  which  struck 
the  hours,  to  Charlemagne,  who  had  not  one  of 
that  description  in  all  his  vast  empire.  During 
the  night,  men  wero  employed  to  call  the  hours, 
thereby,  doubtless,  awakening  many  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  sleep  on  undisturbed  by  the 
remembrance  of  pain  and  grief.  Now  we  are 
all  able  to  tell  the  hour  for  ourselves,  and  how 
incessantly  we  ask  "what  o'clock  is  it  ?"  there 
must  surely  be  some  secret  attraction  in  the 
words. 

He  who  is  asking  about  the  present  hour,  is 
generally  less  occupied  with  it,  than  with  the 
one  which  is  to  follow.  This  bringing  together 
of  two  different  times  has  this  advantage :  whilst 
thinking  of  what  we  are  going  to  do,  we  are 
often  led  to  reflect  on  what  we  are  doing.  This 
question,  "  what  o'clock  is  it  ?"  gives  activity 
to  our  thoughts,  motion  to  our  lives,  a  direction 
to  our  projects.  How  many  people  neither 
know  what  they  think — what  they  do— nor 
what  they  are  going  to  do,  for  want  of  asking 
themselves  sufficiently  often,  "  what  o'clock  is 
it?" 

I  am  persuaded  that  he  who  wrote  these 
words  on  every  door,  and  had  them  constantly 
in  his  thoughts,  would  never  lose  a  moment. 
To  appreciate  time,  we  must  measure  it ;  we 
should  then  keep  ourselves  busy,  and  should 
reproach  ourselves  with  forgetfulness,  or  negli- 
gence, as  a  sin  against  ourselves,  against  others, 
and  against  God.  It  is  only  when  far  from  the 
world,  and  the  tumult  of  cities,  that  each  hour 
has  an  interest,  and  that  we  can  judge  of  its 
length.  At  Paris  we  pass  away  our  lives,  for- 
getting that  we  live,  and  death  surprises  us 
whilst  we  have  a  thousand  things  unfinished, 
or  unoommenced.  A  certain  philosopher  once 
wrote  upon  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  "Traveller, 


time  passes."  He  had  learned  more,  perhaps, 
and  knew  more  than  many  philosophers  of  our 
day. 

Of  how  much  consequence  is  it  to  parents,  and 
to  those  to  whom  is  confided  the  education  of 
young  children,  that  they  should  make  judi- 
cious use  of 'this  question;  each  moment  brings 
new  ideas,  new  cares;  there  is  not  an  hour 
to  spare;  think  frequently  "what  o'clock  is 
it?" 

The  old,  and  the  young  man  asks  this  ques- 
tion. The  one  foresees,  the  other  fears.  Both  are 
in  the  right.  These  words  are  a  lesson  to  all 
ages. 

The  tired  peasant  sees  from  afar  the  roof  of 
his  dwelling  rising  above  the  trees,  and  thinks 
of  the  wife  and  children  who  are  awaiting  his 
return — how  they  will  hasten  to  meet  him 
when  they  hear  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  or 
the  barking  of  his  dog.  He  asks  himself  "  what 
o'clock  is  it  f "  and  looks  at  the  shadow  of  the 
walnut  tree  beside  the  road;  his  strength  is 
renewed,  his  courage  revives,  the  hour  he 
looks  forward  to  shortens  that  which  is 
passing. 

That  man,  bent  by  age,  and  leaning  upon  his 
staff;  who.puts  back  with  a  trembling  hand  his 
white  locks,  was  once  young  and  handsome. 

That  woman,  who  stands  beside  him,  and 
who  rivals  one  of  the  Fates  in  appearance,  has 
a  thousand  times  been  compared  to  the  Graces ; 
in  her  youth  she  was  a  belle.  That  infant  who 
sleeps  so  peacefully  on  the  bosom  of  his 
mother,  will  one  day  be  seated  in  a  large  arm 
chair,  with  his  feet  propped  up  with  a  cushion 
— his  head  heavy — his  eyes  dull — watching 
with  interest,  (perhaps  with  some  regret  for  his 
own  best  days  now  passed  J  the  sports  of  his 
grandchildren.  The  successive  changes  wrought 
in  us  are  remarkable  at  the  principal  epochs 
of  life,  but  their  continuity  is  never  interrupted, 
they  go  on  during  the  intervals  which  separate 
infancy,  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age ;  each 
hour  is  marked  by  the  steps  of  time,  which  in- 
creases, perfects,  dims  and  destroys. 

"What  was  IT  What  am  I?  What  shall  I 
be  f  are  all  comprised  in  this  question, "  What 
o'clock  is  it?"  When  we  have  performed  a 
noble  action,  and  an  opportunity  for  such 
performance  comes  frequently,  if  we  will  avail 
ourselves  of  it,  look  at  the  clock ;  that  hour 
will  become  a  sweet  lesson  for  the  future,  and 
a  sweeter  recollection  of  the  past.  Happy  he 
who  has  many  such  actions  to  look  back  upon 
— who  feels  that  he  has  worthily  filled  the 
hours  past,  and  who  is  earnestly  desirous  that 
no  future  one  shall  pass  by  him  unimproved  ; 
he  will  frequently  find  himself  asking  the 
question,  "  what  o'olock  is  it  ?" 
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MALTA. 


The  number  of  inhabitants  is 


Malta  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  be-  \  nature  and  art. 
longing  to  the  British  Government.  It  is  seven-  j  about  2000. 
teen  miles  in  length,  nine  miles  in  breadth,  and  j  Among  the  most  remarkable  institutions  of 
contains  about  103,000  inhabitants.  This  island  j  the  middle  ages  was  that  of  chivalry.  Those 
is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  its  surface  pre-  \  who  devoted  themselves  to  chivalry  were  called 
senting  the  appearance  of  an  inclined  plane ;  \  knights.  Admission  to  the  order  of  knight- 
on  the  south  and  southwest  side  the  land  rises  i  hood  was  long  reckoned  the  highest  kind  of 
perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  <  honor.  The  knights  were  bound,  M  by  God,  by 
of  1200  feet,  gradually  sloping  down  to  the  j  Bt.  Michael,  and  St.  George,"  to  be  loyal,  brave, 
northeastern  shores.  Malta  was  anciently  little  \  and  hardy ;  to  protect  the  innocent,  to  redress 
else  but  a  barren  rock  amid  the  waves ;  but  the  injuries  of  the  wronged ;  and,  above  all,  to 
vast  quantities  of  soil  were  brought  from  Sicily  { uphold  and  defend  the  character  of  woman, 
and  Africa,  which  continued  industry  and  tillage  j  Malta  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of 
have  rendered  fertile.  The  crops  of  cotton  j  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  who  won 
grown  on  the  island  average  annually  four  mil-  j  for  themselves  imperishable  renown  on  the 
lions  of  pounds  ;  its  soil  also  produoes  an  abun-  j  pages  of  history  by  their  brave  defence  of  the 
dance  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grain,  as  well  as  j  island  against  the  attacks  of  the  Turks,  in  1565. 
excellent  pastures  for  cattle.  There  is  neither  i  The  Turks,  after  many  dreadful  assaults,  from 
lake  nor  river  in  the  island,  but  there  are  some ;  the  18th  of  May  to  the  13th  of  September,  were 
excellent  springs  which  serve  the  purpose  of  j  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  after  having 


the  agriculturist,  and  the  coasts  are  well  sup- 
plied with  fish. 

Valetta,  the  capital  of  Malta,  was  built  in 
1566,  by  the  Grand  Master  Frederick  John  de 
Valetta.  It  possesses  an  excellent  harbor  for 
stopping,  *ud  is  wonderfully  strong,  both  by 
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expended  78,000  great  shot,  and  lost  about 
24,000  men.  The  Christians  lost  only  5,000 
men.  These  knights  gave  to  Malta  its  admira- 
ble fortifications  and  its  many  excellent  publio 
works.  In  1798,  Malta  was  taken  by  Bona- 
parte, on  his  way  to  Egypt.  It  was  afterwards 
retaken  by  the  English  in  1800,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  under  their  pro- 
tection. 

The  Maltese  have  generally  thick 
lips  and  dark  complexions,  with 
black,  shining  eyes.  The  men  are 
about  the  middle  height,  robust, 
active  and  very  laborious.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  population  are 
employed  either  in  agricultuie  or 
in  quarrying  and  cutting  stone  for 
transportation.  Several  hundreds 
are  annually  employed  in  the  fishe- 
ries, and  almost  every  branch  of 
handicraft  is  represented  in  the 
island.  The  women,  although  small, 
have  graceful  figures,  with  florid 
and  rather  handsome  features. — 
There  is  very  little  that  is  at  all 
remarkable  in  the  costume  of  the 
Maltese.  The  dress  of  the  English, 
or  a  very  close  approximation  to  it, 
is  worn  by  the  higher  classes.  The 
ladies  of  Malta  wear  a  black  silk  veil, 
called  the  "  faldetta,"  which  is  as 
charming  in  appearance  as  the 
mantilla  worn  by  the  beautiful 
women  of  Spain.  The  dress  of  the 
peasantry  consists  of  a  short  loose 
waistcoat,  covering  a  cotton  shirt, 
loose  trowsers,  and  shoes  which  re- 
semble the  ancient  Roman  sandal 
in  appearance,  consisting  of  a  leath- 
ern sole,  fastened  with  strings  or 
thongs  to  the  feet  and  legs. 

Tho  Maltese  of  all  classes  are 
frugal  and  industrious,  mild  and 
amiable  in  disposition,  and  can  en- 
dure misfortune  with  exemplary 
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patience  and  fortitude.  They  are  passionately 
fond  of  music,  dancing  and  other  relaxations. 
The  village  churches  are  spacious,  the  services 
in  them  well  conducted,  and  no  where  has  the 
Catholic  church  a  more  devoted  and  zealous  flock. 
The  engraving  represents  a  Maltese  lady  wearing 
the 14  faldetta,"  and  accompanied  by  her  servant. 

The  central  position,  excellent  port,  and  strong 
fortifications  of  Malta,  make  it  a  good  naval 
station  for  the  repair  and  accommodation  of 
men-of-war  and  merchant  ships.  No  inland  sea, 
or  even  any  part  of  the  ocean,  is  so  thronged 
as  the  Mediterranean.  Hence,  in  no  place  in 
the  world,  of  equally  circumscribed  extent,  is 
there  so  great  a  confluence  of  strangers  as  at 
Malta.  It  is  constantly  visited  by  the  trading 
vessels  from  France  and  Italy;  and  steam 
packets  on  their  way  to  Gibraltar,  Beyrout,  or 
Alexandria,  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  stop 
at  Malta  for  a  supply  of  coal. 

The  political  importance  of  Malta  to  Great 
Britain  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Gibraltar,  and 
one  or  more  of  her  ships  of  war  are  almost  al- 
ways to  be  seen  lying  anchored  off  Valetta,  or 
undergoing  repairs  in  the  harbors  of  that  town. 
Living  is  cheap  and  good  at  Malta,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  means  of  amusement. 


Among  our  illustrations  in  this  number  of 
i  the  Magazine,  will  be  seen  a  party  of  English 
;  sailors  enjoying*  their  brief  sojourn  ashore. 
;  They  have  hired  a  Maltese  calesse,  the  better 
;  to  indulge  their  freaks.  The  calesse  of  Malta 
is  an  uncouth-looking  vehicle,  slung  upon  a 
clumsy  pair  of  wheels  and  shafts,  which  is 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  carries  two  outside 
and  two  inside  passengers.  The  driver  runs  by 
the  side  of  it.  In  this  instance  the  quadruped 
is  a  most  wretched  specimen.  The  Maltese  are 
celebrated  all  over  the  Mediterranean  for  their 
intrepid  seamanship,  and  English  sailors  are 
decidedly  favorites  with  them.  The  jolly  tars 
appear  to  be  making  themselves  quite  at  home 
in  the  island.  Mr.  Slade,  an  English  officer,  in 
his  work  on  "  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Malta,"  says : 
"  Sailors  love  the  place ;  returning  to  it  from  a 
cruise  is  like  returning  home.  Expressly  cal- 
culated for  our  wishes,  our  follies,  our  wants, 
all  enjoy  it,  from  the  captain  down  to  the  cabin 
boy.  Balls  are  gay,  dinner  parties  are  numerous, 
horses  are  fleet,  wine  is  cheap,  grog  is  plentiful, 
fruit  is  abundant,  the  police  are  civil,  the  sol- 
diers are  friendly,  the  ship  lies  near  the 
shore." 


OUB  JAMIE'S  CHAIR. 



BY    PARKY  FALSI, 


Nay,  leave  it,  it  win  comfort  me, 
I  dream  he's  sitting  there ; 

Pat  by  bis  gilded  toys,  his  books, 
His  carls  of  sunny  hair. 

But  leave  the  little  rocking-chair 
That  in  the  corner  stands  ; 

'Tis  dearer  to  my  stricken  heart 
Than  work  of  canning  hands. 

It  was  our  Jamie's  cosy  seat 
When  bounding  in  from  play ; 

He  knelt  beside  at  even-fall, 
With  folded  hands,  to  pray. 

He  ran  behind  it  when  he  heard 
His  father's  footsteps  near ; 

For  well  he  knew  that  loving  eyes 
Would  seek  for  Jamie  dear. 

He  strode  it  for  a  horse,  sometimes, 
With  tiny  whip  in  hand  j 


And  rode  away  to  *'  Banbury  cross," 
Like  knight  to  Holy  Land. 

He  drew  it  softly  to  my  ride, 
When  wearied  out  with  play ; 

How  like  a  rose-leaf  seemed  his  cheek, 
As  on  my  lap  it  lay ! 

He  used  to  sit,  and  rock,  and  sing, 

Anear  the  glowing  embers ; 
His  half-formed  words,  his  winning  ways, 

How  my  poor  heart  remembers! 

I  know  he's  with  the  angels  now, 

And  yet  I  see  him  there, 
Metbinks,  in  night-dress  fold  his  hands, 

And  breathe  his  simple  prayer. 

Kay,  chide  not !  take  them  if  you  will, 

His  curls  of  golden  hair, 
Books,  pictures,  little  whip  and  hat, 

But  leave  my  darling's  ohair ! 


VALENTINE. 


Go,  Valentine,  and  tell  that  lovely  moid 
Whom  iancy  still  will  image  to  my  sight, 

How  here  I  linger  in  this  sullen  shade, 
This  dreary  gloom  of  dull,  unvarying  night. 

Say  that  from  every  joy  of  life  remote, 

At  evening's  closing  hour  I  quit  the  throng, 

Listening  in  solitude  the  ring-dove's  note, 


Who  pours  like  me  her  melancholy  song. 
Say  that  her  absence  calls  the  sorrowing  sigb ; 

Say  that  of  all  her  charms  I  love  to  speak, 
In  fancy  feel  the  magic  of  her  eye, 

In  fancy  view  the  smile  illume  her  cheek ; 
Court  the  lone  hour  when  Silence  rules  the  grove, 
And  heave  the  sigh  of  Memory  and  of  Love. 

— [southey. 
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CA8H  DOWN, 


"  Oh  dear !  I  wish  there  was  no  money  in  the  \ 
world,"  said  Jacob  Jones,  as  he  crumpled  in  his  \ 
hand  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  had  just  taken  \ 
from  an  envelope;  " or,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  :j 
voice,  "  that  I  had  a  great  deal  more  of  it  than 
has,  thus  far  in  life,  fallen  to  my  lot." 

"  What  have  you  there  ?"  inquired  tho  wife 
of  Mr.  Jones,  looking  up  from  her  work,  and 
spoaking  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  Parker's  bill,"  answered  the  husband. 

"Ah  I    How  much  is  it?" 

"Seventy  dollars." 

"  No  I"  Mrs.  Jones  gave  a  start  as  she  made 
the  ejaculation,  while  a  slight  paleness  over- 
spread her  face. 

"  It's  too  true ;  though  I  didn't  dream  of  its  t 
being  over  thirty  or  forty.  But,  running  ac- 
counts always  make  long  journeys  in  a  short ! 
time.  Ah,  me !  Money — money — money  t  It  I 
is  the  bane  of  my  life." 

"  Money  or  credit,  Jacob  ?"  Mrs.  Jones  looked 
up  timidly  as  she  said  this,  and  in  evident  doubt 
as  to  the  effect  of  her  question ;  for  Mr.  Jones 
was  one  of  your  sensitive,  self-willed  men,  who 
can  never  bear  to  be  thought  in  the  wrong. 

The  question  was  so  pertinent  and  timely, 
that  it  reached  homo.  And  it  came  so  unex- 
pectedly that  Mr.  Jones  hardly  knew  whether 
to  be  vexed,  angry,  amused,  or  convicted  of 
error.  The  reader  will  better  understand  the 
case  after  a  brief  retrospection. 

The  income  of  Mr.  Jones/was  not  large,  yet 
sufficient  for  the  comfortable  support  of  his 
family,  if  he  had  not  been  afflicted  with  a  sin- ; 
gular  mental  malady,  which  showed  itself  in  a 
•trance  aversion  to  paying  cash  for  anything — 
that  Is,  anything  useful.  Mrs.  Jones,  on  the 
contrary,  had  a  particular  horror  of  running  up 
aooounU.  If  she  lacked  the  means  of  buying 
any  needed  article,  she  preferred  doing  without 
it  altogether  to  purchasing  on  credit.  Mr.  Jones 
liked  to  have  money  in  his  pocket.  It  made 
him  feel  uncomfortably  poor  if  his  purse  was 
empty. 

But,  unfortunately,  he  was  a  man  of  many 
wants,  and,  we  fear,  with  a  little  vein  of  cove- 
tousness  in  his  heart,  for  to  look  upon  an  at* 
tractive  thing  was  instantly  followed  by  a  desire 
to  possess  it.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  money  carried  in  his  pocket  was  ever 
diminishing,  and  that  he  could  not  always  tell 
what  had  become  of  it. 

M I  am  going  out  this  morning,"  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  about  six  months  previous  to  the  time 
our  story  commences,  "  and  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  have  ten  dollars." 

"  Ten  dollars !"  Mr.  Jones  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders.  44  What  are  you  going  to  buy  ?" 

M I  want  a  piece  of  muslin,  for  one  thing,  and — " 

"  Oh,  well,  Mary,  I  can  arrange  all  that  for 
you,  easily  enough.  I  havn't  the  money  to 
spare,  this  morning ;  but  I'll  stop  in  at  Parker's 
as  I  go  down,  and  tell  him  to  let  you  have  what- 
ever you  want.   You'll  And  him  a  very  plea- 


sant man  to  deal  with,  and  glad  to  get  our 
custom." 

"  It  don't  matter,  particularly,  to-aay,"  said 
Mrs.  Jones,  her  countenance  falling,  and  her 
voice  becoming  a  little  husky;  "I  can  wait 
until  to-morrow." 

"  But,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I'll  have  the  money 
to  spare  to-morrow.  Business  is  dull,  and  I 
have  considerable  to  pay  about  these  times. 
No— I'd  rather  you'd  get  what  you  want  at 
Parker's." 

Mrs.  Jones  never  opposed  her  husband  very 
strongly  in  anything.  She  felt  acutely,  and 
had  her  own  clear  views  in  regard  to  what  was 
useful  and  proper;  but  her  disposition  was 
yielding — a  little  too  much  so,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted. 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered,  almost  meekly, 
"  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  get  what  I  want  at 
Parker's." 

Mr.  Jones  was  relieved  by  this  expedient,  and 
his  money  remained  in  his  pocket,  reserved  for 
some  stronger  appeal.  It  never  for  a  moment 
occurred  to  him  that  he  was  requiring  his  in- 
dependent, sensitive-minded  wife  to  submit  to 
something  like  humiliation  in  going  to  a  store- 
keeper and  requesting  him  to  charge  the  goods 
she  bought. 

"You'd  better  get  all  you  want,  Mary,"  he 
said,  in  a  light,  oheerful  way,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  house ;  "  the  bill  won't  come  in  until  the 
end  of  the  year." 

Mr.  Jones  had  nearly  twice  the  sum  in  his 
purse  that  his  wife  had  asked  for,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  still  in  his  possession  gave  him  a 
comfortable  feeling  of  ease  in  money  matters. 
On  his  way  to  his  place  of  business,  a  pair  of 
china  vases  captivated  his  fancy,  and,  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  he  stepped  into  the 
store  and  inquired  the  price. 

"  Fifteen  dollars,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Dearer  than  I  supposed,"  said  he,  in  rather 
a  disappointed  voice.  And  Jones  was  turning 
away,  when  the  storekeeper,  reading  his  cus- 
tomer at  a  glance,  said — 

"For  the  price,  sir,  they're  the  cheapest  pair 
of  vases  in  the  store.  I  sold  Mrs.  Gardener- 
she  lives  out  Walnut  street — just  such  a  pair 
for  eighteen  dollars.  She  says  she  wouldn't 
take  twenty  for  them.  They're  very  chaste  in 
design." 

And  the  dealer  handled  the  vases  dexterous* 
ly,  and  showed  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

"They're  handsome  enough,  and  I  should 
like  very  well  to  own  them,  but  money  is  money, 
now-a-days.  We  look  at  fifteen  dollars  twice, 
before  we  conclude  to  spend  that  sum  for  an 
article  we  may  do  without. 

"  Take  them  for  fourteen,"  said  the  dealer ; 
"that  is  only  a  little  above  cost." 

Mr.  Jones  could  not  resist  this  temptation. 

"Very  well.  Send  them  home,"  said  he, 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drawing 
out  his  purse. 
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"  What  a  pleasant  surprise  I  will  give  Mary," 
thought  Mr.  Jones,  as  he  stepped  from  the  china 
dealer's  store.  "  Our  parlor  mantel-pieces  need 
some  ornaments,  and  these  vases  are  just  the 
thing.   And  they  are  so  cheap." 

Fourteen  dollars  from  twenty  left  but  the 
small  balance  of  six.  Mr.  Jones  was  expert  at 
figures,  and  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  do  this 
sum  in  subtraction.  He  felt  considerably 
poorer  on  reaching  his  place  of  business,  and 
half  inclined  to  call  himself  a  fool  for  spending 
so  much  money  for  an  article  in  no  way  neces- 
sary for  home-comfort.  The  presentation  of  a 
bill  of  ten  dollars  from  a  blind-maker,  who  had 
been  called  upon  early  in  the  spring  to  give  a 
better  appearance  to  the  parlor  windows,  de- 
pressed the  thermometer  of  his  feelings  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  zero.  But  the 
blind-maker  had  to  wait.  Nothing  could  be 
spared,  on  that  day,  from  the  business  fund,  as 
there  were  several  payments  to  be  met,  and  Mr. 
Jones  had  a  partner  who  kept  the  cash,  and 
who  always  looked  a  little  sober  when  the  drafts 
on  private  account  were  larger  or  more  frequent 
than  he  thought  the  business  justified.  His 
partner  had  as  large  a  family  to  support  as  Mr. 
Jones,  but  he  managed  to  do  it  on  several  hun- 
dred dollars  less  in  the  year. 

It  did  occur  to  Mr.  Jones  to  pay  half  of  the 
blind-maker's  bill;  but,  as  that  would  leave 
him  only  one  dollar,  he  dismissed  the  thought 
instantly.  To  be  left  with  only  one  dollar  in 
his  pocket  would  never  answer  in  the  world.  j 

At  dinner  time  Mr.  Jones  started  homeward, 
thinking,  as  he  walked  along,  of  the  beautiful 
vases,  and  of  the  pleasure  they  had  given  his 
wife.  He  still  had  six  dollars  in  his  pocket.; 
Partially  recovered  from  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  blind-maker's  bill,  he  began,  once  more, 
to  feel  a  little  comfortable  in  money  matters. 
Six  dollars  made  a  very  nice  little  sum ;  and, 
as  -his  eyes  glanced  into  the  shop  windows  as 
he  moved  along,  he  began  to  admit  the  tempter 
once  more  into  his  heart.  A  box  of  building 
blocks,  just  the  thing  for  little  Eddy,  caught  his 
eye  as  he  passed  the  44  Temple  of  Fancy,"  and 
he  could  not  resist  the  desire  he  felt  to  go  in 
and  ask  the  price. 

"  One  dollar,"  said  the  ready  salesman. 

44  A  cheap  pleasure,"  thought  Mr.  Jones,  and — 
«  I'll  take  them,"  fell  from  his  lips. 

With  five  dollars  safely  resting  in  his  purse, 
and  a  package  of  building  blocks  for  little  Eddy 
in  his  hands,  Mr.  Jones  now  pursued  his  way 
homewards,  elate  with  pleasure  at  the  thought 
of  how  gratified  his  wife  would  be  with  her  pair 
of  vases,  and  how  delighted  Eddy  would  be 
With  his  building  blocks.  Arrived  at  home,  his 
dead-latch  key  turned  briskly  in  the  lock,  and 
he  entered  with  light,  almost  springing  footsteps. 
First  glancing  into  the  parlor  to  see  if  the  vases 
had  arrived,  he  found  them  adorning  the  mar- 
ble mantel.  They  really  looked  elegant,  and 
threw  an  air  of  taste  over  the  whole  apartment. 
A  little  while  he  remained,  enjoying  the  sight, 
and  then  went  up  to  his  wife's  sitting  room. 

Mrs.  Jones  received  her  husband  with  her 
accustomed  smile,  though  it  was  not  as  bright 


a  one  as  he  had  expected  to  see  illumine  her 
countenance. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  she  inquired,  as  he  laid  the 
package  he  had  brought  home  in  her  lap. 

41  Some  building  blocks  for  Eddy." 

"  Dear  little  fellow !    He  will  be  so  delighted . 
murmured  Mrs.  Jones,  as  she  broke  the  string 
and  removed  the  wrapper  from  the  box. 

44  Where  is  he  ?"  inquired  the  father. 

44  He's  asleep." 

44 Oh!  How  do  you  like  your  vases?"  Mr. 
Jones  spoke  as  if  the  vases  had  just  come  into 
his  thoughts,  though,  if  the  truth  be  told,  they 
had  been  uppermost  in  his  mind  since  his  step 
had  passed  the  threshold  of  his  door. 

44  They  are  very  beautiful,  Jacob,"  replied  his 
wife,  as  she  looked  up  affectionately  into  her 
husband's  face.  Yet  were  the  words  not  ut- 
tered with  a  heartiness  that  satisfied  his  expec- 
■  tations.  Nor  was  he  altogether  sure  that  it  was 
not  increased  humidity  that  gave  to  her  eyes 
their  unwonted  lustre. 

44 1  knew  they  were  Just  what  you  wanted, 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  in  so  tender  a  voice  that 
his  wife  could  not  give  words  to  what  was  in 
!  her  heart. 

More  pain  than  pleasure  had  the  vases  already 
given  to  Mrs.  Jones ;  for  she  had  yet  too  distinct 
a  remembrance  of  her  husband's  words  in  the 
morning,  when  she  asked  him  for  money  to  buy 
things  needed  in  the  family,  to  feel  comfortable 
in  the  possession  of  what  was  merely  orna- 
mental. 

44  They  were  only  fourteen  dollars,"  said  Mr. 
Jones. 

Mrs.  Jones  did  not  respond. 

"And  so  cheap,"  continued  the  husband, 
44  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  bur 
them. 

If  his  ear  did  not  deceive  him,  a  faint  sigh 
had  breathed  through  the  lips  of  his  wife.  He 
;  looked  earnestly  at  her,  but  her  head  was  bent 
down,  and  he  was  not  able  to  see  distinctly  the 
expression  of  her  face. 

The  thermometer  of  Mr.  Jones's  feelings  began 
to  fall.  He  liad  anticipated  a  delighted  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  his  wife,  and  was  not,  there- 
fore, satisfied  with  her  quiet  expression  of  plea- 
sure! and  the  less  so  when  it  was  plainly 
evident  that  this  pleased  exterior  was  but  a  veil 
to  cover  a  more  sober  state  of  mind. 

44  Did  you  go  to  Parker's  this  morning  ?"  he 
inquired,  changing  the  subject. 

44  Yes."   Mrs.  Jones  smiled  as  she  looked  up. 

44 You  found  him  pleasant  enough,  1  pre- 
sume?" 

44  Of  course.  He  would  have  sold  half  the 
goods  in  his  store,  I  believe." 

"  A  very  agreeable  man." 

44  Too  agreeable  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
44  The  fact  is,  1  have  been  on  the  stool  of  re- 
pentance ever  since  I  came  home.  I  wanted 
only  about  ten  dollars'  worth  of  dry  goods ;  but 
when  the  articles  I  selected  arrived,  with  the 
bill,  lo  and  behold !  my  purchases  had  reached 
the  sum  of  twenty-six  dollars  1" 

"These  storekeepers  understand  their  cus- 
tomers," replied  Mr.  Jones,  laughing. 
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"  Indeed  they  do.  Bat,  I  know  one  thing :  if 
Fd  been  dealing  for  ca9h,  Mr.  Parker's  bill  would ! 
not  have  exceeded  my  limit  of  ten  dollars.  It  j 
is  snoh  a  temptation  to  buy  when  yon  don't 
have  to  pay  the  money  right  down.  Excuse 
me,  Jacob,  for  saying  what  now  comes  to  my 
lips.  Don't  take  it  unkindly,  for  it  is  not  meant 
so." 

And  Mrs.  Jones  looked  at  her  husband  almost 
timidly. 

"Say  on,  Mary.  I  will  never  take  anything 
unkindly  from  you,  for  I  am  sure  that  nothing 
you  will  ever  say  to  me  can  spring  from  a  feel- 
ing of  unkindness. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that  pair  of  vases,  Jacob." 

"Were  you?" 

"And  it  has  just  occurred  to  me,  that  they 
have  coat  more  than  fourteen  dollars — perhaps 
twice  that  sum." 

"  How  can  you  make  this  out  f " 

u  If  you  had  given  me  ten  dollars  this  morn- 
ing, I  would  have  limited  my  purchases  to  that 
sum,  of  necessity.  Of  course,  the  vases  would 
not  have  been  bought.  As  it  is,  they  have  cost, 
besides  the  fourteen  dollars  you  have  paid  for 
them,  the  difference  between  ten  dollars  and 
the  amount  of  my  credit  bill  at  Parker's." 

"Rather  a  confused  statement  of  the  case, 
Mary,  and  rather  a  forced  conclusion,"  replied 
Mr.  Jones.  44  Still  I'm  ready  enough  to  admit 
that  an  error  has  occurred.  I  ought  to  have 
given  you  the  ten  dollars  you  wanted  when  I 
had  it  in  my  pocket.  If  I  had  done  so,  the  as- 
pect of  things  would  have  been  changed.  In- 
stead of  possessing  a  pair  of  handsome  vases, 
not  absolutely  needed  for  home  comfort  or  hap- 
piness, and  having  a  debt  of  twenty-six  dollars 
at  Parker's,  which  will  have  to  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  we  would  both  have  enjoyed 
the  needful  things  you  bought,  unalloyed  by  the 
consciousness  that  a  draft  had  been  drawn  upon 
the  future  which  it  might  be  no  easier  to  meet 
when  due  than  at  present.  Ah  ine !  I'm  afraid 
I  shall  never  learn  wisdom,  Mary." 

It  always  grieved  Mrs.  Parker  to  see  her  hus- 
band in  trouble  from  any  cause,  and,  now  that 
she  had  disturbed  the  cheerful  current  of  his 
feelings,  she  instantly  sought  to  restore  its 
peaceful  flow.  So  she  spoke  lightly  0/  what 
had  occurred,  praised  the  vases,  and  said  they 
were  just  what  she  had  long  wanted. 

"  I  will  be  very  economical,"  said  she,  "  and 
so  will  you,  dear.  In  a  little  while  we  can  save 
all  the  vases  cost,  and  so  have  them  without 
any  drawback." 

Very  ready  was  Jacob  Jones  to  accept  comfort, 
particularly  from  this  quarter.  The  words  of 
his  wife  were  like  the  sun's  rays  melting  through 
a  cloud.    The  husband  was  himself  again. 

But,  was  he  any  the  wiser  for  this  little  epi- 
sode ?  Not  much,  we  are  sorry  to  say.  The 
shadow  had  passed  from  his  spirit  too  quickly 
to  leave  even  a  memory  of  its  gloom  behind. 
On  the  very  next  day,  he  spent  five  dollars  in ; 
things  superfluous;  and  even  while  he  was 
doing  this  his  wife,  from  economical  consi- 
derations, was  musing  over  the  propriety  of 
making  her  last  season's  bonnet  answer,  with  j 


some  fresh  trimming,  instead  of  buying  a  new 
one. 

And  so  matters  went  on  until  the  year 
closed,  when  there  came  a  summing-up  of  the 
I  year's  accounts. 

"Money  or  credit,  Jacob V  Mrs.  Jones  had 
:  said,  in  answer  to  the  exclamation  of  her  hus- 
|  band  that  money  was  the  bane  of  his  life ;  and 
Mr.  Jones,  thrown  considerably  a-baok  by  the 
question,  which  came  home  upon  him  with  a 
telling  force,  was  in  a  state  of  mind  nearly 
balanced  between  anger,  confession  of  error,  and 
amusement  at  the  aptness  of  his  wife's  interro- 
•  gation. 

|"  "  Credit,  Mary,  credit  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jones, 
;  with  a  forced  emphasis.  "  You  have  struck  the 
nail  on  the  head.  No— not  money ;  but  credit ; 
;  that  is  the  bane  of  my  life !  Why  am  I  such  a 
fool  ?  I  run  up  accounts  with  a  sort  of  plea- 
sure, as  if  I  were  getting  things  for  nothing,  but 
feel  sensibly  poorer  whenever  I  pay  out  the 
ready  money  for  a  needed  article." 

As  Mr.  Jones  closed  this  sentence,  the  waiting 
;  maid  opened  the  door  and  handed  in  another 
letter.  He  broke  the  seal  with  a  foreboding  of 
something  unpleasant.  A  long,  narrow  piece 
;  of  paper  was  revealed,  with  some  unmistakable 
I  words  printed  at  the  head,  among  which  were, 
; "  Bought  of-—"  and  below  which  were  almost 
interminable  lines  of  writing  and  figures.  A 
:  hurried  falling  of  the  eyes  to  the  footing  up  of 
the  column  of  figures  gave  the  unwelcome  re- 
i  suit.  It  was  the  grocer's  bill,  and  the  sum  total 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars.  His  ex- 
j  clamation  of  surprise  fell  with  a  smiting  sound 
:  on  the  ears  of  his  wife. 

:    "  What  is  it  ?' '  she  asked,  almost  falteringly. 
"  Green's  account." 

"Oh I  His  bill  can't  be  very  large;  for  I 
L  never  sent  the  pass  book  when  I  had  the  money 
i  to  buy  what  I  wanted." 

"  It  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars." 
:  *"  That  seems  impossible." 

"  I  presume  it  is  all  right.  But  you  can  look 
:  over  it  yourself." 

The  bill  was  carefully  scanned,  though  with-» 
;  out  discovering  any  error  of  consequence.  Two 
:  barrels  of  flour,  a  basket  of  wine,  and  a  few 
;  other  items,  counted  up  heavily. 

"Jacob,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  speaking  in  a  low, 
i  winning,  but  very  earnest  voice,  "  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  all  this.  No  reason,  in  the 
\  world,  exists  why  we  should  have  these  bills  to 
:  trouble  us." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  Mr.  Jones, 
somewhat  moodily  I  wish  I  could  believe  so." 

"  We  ought  to  pay  the  cash  for  every  thing 
we  buy" — Mrs.  Jones  ventured  upon  a  more 
:  decided  position. 

"  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that,"  retorted  her 
husband,  evidently  fretted  by  the  words.  "  But 
how  is  the  cash  to  be  paid  down  when  we 
havn't  the  cash  in  our  purses  V 

"  Are  you  really  desirous  to  have  this  ques- 
tion of  paying  cash  solved  V9  Mrs.  Jones  queried, 
in  a  pleasant  way. 

"Oh,  certainly.  Read  me  the  riddle  and  I 
shall  be  eternally  obliged." 
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44 1  believe  I  can  ghow  that  tnere  was  no  need 
of  running  up  these  two  bills,  at  least." 
44  Parker's  and  Green's  f " 
"Yes." 

44 1  am  all  attention." 

44  The  two  amount  to  over  two  hundred  dol- 
lars?" 
"Yes." 

44  If  I  can  show  yon  where,  daring  the  past 
six  months,  one  hundred  dollars  have  been : 
spent  needlessly,  in  pretty  round  sums,  will 
you  concede  that  smaller  sums  have  gone,  in 
the  same  way,  to  an  equal  amount  ?" 

44  0  yes ;  I'll  concede  it  without  a  moment's ; 
hesitation." 

14  Very  well ;  take  your  pencil  and  set  down 
the  items  as  I  name  them." 

Mr.  Jones,,  took  his  pencil  and  apiece  of 
paper. 

44  There  are  fourteen  dollars  for  that  pair  of 
vases." 

Mr.  Jones  winced  a  little,  but  did  not  reply. 
The  vases  had  been  purchased  solely  to  gratify 
his  wife — at  least  he  had  always,  in  his  own 
mind,  assumed  this  to  be  the  case— and  her 
mentioning  these  articles  first  seemed  a  little 
unkind. 

44  And  twenty-three  for  the  pier  glass." 

This  article  Mr.  Jones  had  bought  at  a  publio ; 
sale,  where  it  went  off  "  temptingly  low."  It  j 
proved  too  wide  for  their  pier,  and  rather  marred ! 
than  increased  the  beauty  of  the  parlor. 

44  Very  well ;  go  on,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  that  j 
was  not  over  cheerful. 

44  Six  dollars  for  the  engraving  of  Franklin  at 
the  French  Court,  and  eight  for  the  frame — that ; 
makes  fourteen  more." 

44  You  are  counting  up  pretty  fast,  Mary." 

14 These  are  the  heaviest  items.  I  will  now: 
gather  up  some  of  the  smaller  ones." 

u  We  have  attended  four  concerts,  at  a  dollar  j 
a  ticket ;  and  had  to  engage  a  carriage  on  two  I 
of  these  occasions,  in  consequence  of  rain. 
Twelve  dollars  were  expended  here." 

14  But  we  must  have  some  recreation.  Both 
of  us  are  fond  of  music." 

44  True,  Jacob.  Yet,  if  we  are  among  the  thou- 
sands who  cannot  afford  these  luxuries,  we 
should  bear  the  privation  cheerfully." 

44  But  we  certainly  can  afford  a  concert  now 
and  then,  Mary." 

44  It  seems  not,  Jacob.  At  least,  we  have  not 
enjoyed  these  entertainments  during  the  past 
season  without  the  penalty  of  debt.  While  we 
were  paying  out  our  dollars  for  music,  we  had 
no  money  to  send  to  the  store  for  sugar  and 
coffee.   Isn't  this  so  ? " 

Jones  gave  his  shoulders  a  quick  shrug,  im- 
plying forced  conviction. 

44  My  beautiful  pencil  case,  the  gift  of  which 
I  gratefully  acknowledge,  cost  five  dollars.  For- 
give me  for  naming  this.  It  is  one  of  the  items. 
As  is,  also,  this  exquisite  little  breast  pin,  that 
lured  from  your  pocket  the  only  ten  dollar  piece 
It  contained  at  the  time,  and  compelled  me  to 
send  the  pass  book  again  to  Green's.  The  old 
music  stool  was  a  little  shabby ;  but  it  would 
have  done  a  year  or  two  of  good  service  yet. 


Seven  dollars  gave  us  a  new  one.  And  six  dol- 
lars went  for  the  tulip  shades  to  the  gas  chan- 
delier.  Uow  much  does  that  count  up  f " 

44  Ninety-seven  dollars,"  replied  Mr.  Jones, 
after  running  his  eyes  along  the  figures  he  had 
set  down. 

44 Shall  I  go  on?" 

44  No— that  will  do.  Well  just  call  it  a  round 
hundred,  and  I'll  concede  the  other  hundred 
you  bargained  for.  So  there  are  two  hundred 
dollars  almost  trifled  away,  while  bills  were 
running  up  at  the  dry  goods'  store  and  gro- 
cery." 

44  There  is  only  one  remedy,  Jacob,"  said  his 
wife,  firmly. 
"Name  it. 

44  Cash  down,"  replied  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  And  cash  down  it  shall  be  1"  said  Mr.  Jones 
emphatically. 

44  Not  cash  down  for  superfluities,  Jacob." 

The  wan  smile  with  which  this  was  said 
soothed  the  slightly  chafed  feelings  it  occa- 
sioned, and  Mr.  Jones  answered,  promptly  and 
heartily — 

"  No,  not  for  superfluities,  but  for  necessities. 
The  superfluities  can  come  afterwards,  provided 
there  be  anything  over.  Vases,  mirrors,  jewel- 
ry, concerts,  and  the  like,  must  take  the  place 
of  secondaries,  not  primaries." 

44  Hold  fast  to  this,  Jacob,"  said  his  companion, 
"  and  I  will  never  again  hear  the  words  from 
your  lips — ( Money  is  the  bane  of  my  life.' " 

t.  s.  A. 


THE  RAILWAY  STATION . 


Look !  the  train  is  coming,  coining, 
Back  the  white  cloud  streams  afar; 

Hark !  tis  like  to  distant  thunder, 
Oat'ract,  or  the  approach  of  war. 

0nwar4  with  majestic  power, 

Sweeps  the  fiery  caravan ; 
Bight,  and  resolute,  and  rapid, 

Subject  but  to  thee,  0  man. 

From  the  world's  last  Railway  Station, 
When  these  travellers  part  as  now, 

Whither  will  they  bend  their  footsteps? 
Thoughtless  mortal,  where  wilt  thou  ? 


Pabbrts'  Work. — The  father  and  mother  of 
an  unnoticed  family,  who,  in  their  seclusion, 
awaken  the  mind  of  one  child  to  the  idea  and 
love  of  goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a  strength 
of  will  to  repel  temptation,  and  who  send  him 
out  prepared  to  profit  by  the  conflicts  of  life, 
surpass  in  influence  a  Napoleon  breaking  the 
world  to  his  sway. — [Chaining. 


It  is  the  little  troubles  that  wear  the  heart 
out.  It  is  easier  to  throw  a  bomb-shell  a  mile 
than  a  feather,  even  with  artillery.  Forty  little 
debts  of  one  dollar  each,  will  cause  you  more 
trouble  and  dunning  than  one  big  one  of  a 
thousand. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PETUNIA  AND  TR0PQ30LUM  MAJU8. 


BT    IARL1HD  OOCLT18. 


Thb  Petujcia. — This  plant  is  deservedly  po- 
pular in  the  flower  garden,  and  will  well  repay 
the  trouble  bestowed  in  its  cultivation.  Petu- 
nias continue  in  bloom  till  late  in  the  fall,  and 
are  of  all  shades  of  color,  from  the  darkest  pur- 
ple to  the  purest  white.  They  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil,  although  a  rich  light 


of  both  is  pubescent  and  slightly  clammy,  the 
seeds  numerous  and  very  small.  The  corolla 
is  in  both  plants  monopetalous,  contains  five 
stamens  of  unequal  length,  which  are  inserted 
on  its  tube,  and  one  pistil  with  a  capitate  sig- 
ma.  The  calix,  which  is  more  leaf-like  in  the 
Petunia  than  in  the  tobacco  plant,  remains 
about  the  ripe  capsule,  which  is  two-celled,  and 
opens  in  the  upper  part  with  two  valves.  Be- 
sides this,  the  egg-plant,  the  potato,  and  the 
tomato,  all  belong  to  the  same  natural  order  as 
the  Petunia. 

The  Tropaolum  Majtts,  or  Nasturtium. — This 
is  another  well-known  and  popular  garden 
plant.  It  is  cultivated  not  only  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  excellent  pickles  which  its  fruit 
affords.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  Peru,  from 
which  country  it  was  first  obtained. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Nasturtium. 
They  may  be  found  of  all  intermediate  shades, 
from  a  color  almost  white  to  the  most  brilliant 
dark  scarlet.  Our  engraving  below  represent* 
a  branch  of  the  Tropczolum  Majus  ;  variety,  ve- 
nuttum.  This  is  the  most  suitable  for  pot-cul- 
ture of  all  the  Nasturtiums.  It  is  dwarfish  in 
growth,  of  a  very  compact  habit,  and  is  gene- 
rally covered  with  a  profusion  of  flowers. 


THB  PBTCNIA. 

loam  appears  to  suit  them  best.  Petunias  show  < 
to  the  most  advantage  when  the  different  vari-  < 
eties  are  planted  together  in  the  same  bed,  and 
allowed  to  intermix  their  procumbent  stems, 
and  spread  over  its  surface.    They  are  easily  j 
propagated  by  layering,  which  is  done  as  fol- 
lows : — A  little  earth  is  thrown  over  one  of  the  \ 
procumbent  branches,  which  causes  it,  in  a  few  j 
weeks,  to  develope  roots  in  the  soil.  Thes 
branch  is  then  cut  from  the  stem,  and  potted.  j 
Those  young  plants  which  are  obtained  in  this  \ 
manner  are  the  most  capable  of  being  preserved  j 
in  the  house  during  the  winter. 

Petunias  are  so  well  known  that  a  description  $ 
of  their  peculiar  botanical  characteristics  seems  j 
to  be  almost  unnecessary.  It  may,  however,  i 
be  proper  to  state  that  the  Petunia  belongs  to  j 
the  natural  order  Solanacea,  or  the  night  shade  j 
family,  and  is  somewhat  closely  allied  to  the  5 
tobacco  plant.  If  our  readers  will  only  take? 
the  trouble  to  compare  the  Petunia  with  the  >  The  common  garden  Nasturtium  is  a  smooth 
tobacco  plant,  they  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  \  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  slender  twining  stem, 
much  they  are  botanically  alike.   The  foliage  \  which  bears  alternate,  roundish,  target-shaped 
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[gular^fruit  ThT^inripe carpels  are  used  in 
'  pickles  as  a  substitute  for  capers.   The  whole 


or  peltate  leaves.  Its  flowers  are  particularly 
deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  the  incongru- 
ity of  their  parts  and  the  peculiarity  of  their 
appearance.  They  are  solitary,  and  supported 
on  long  axillary  peduncles.  In  the  specimen 
before  me  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  approach 
each  other  in  color,  the  former  being  a  light 
yellow,  the  latter  a  yellow  orange.  The  calyx 
is  somewhat  bi-labiate  in  form,  and  consists  of 
live  united  sepals,  the  three  sepals  forming  the 
upper  lip  being  produced  into  a  hollow  spur. — 
The  petals  of  the  corolla  are  five  in  number, 
the  tw6  upper  beautifully  pencilled  with  dark 
purple  stripes,  and  the  three  lower  ones  fringed 
at  the  base  and  unguiculate,  or  supported  on 
long,  narrow,  tapering  claws.  The  corolla  en- 
closes eight  unequally  developed  stamens. — 
The  pistil  is  composed  of  three  united  carpels, 
which  are  one-seeded,  indehisoent,  and  separate 
from  the  common  axis  when  mature.  These 
three  carpels  are  united  together  into  a  trian- 


.  plant  is  acrid,  and  has  the  taste  of  cress,  for 
\  which  reason  it  has  been  called  Indian  cress, 
\  as  well  as  Nasturtium.  Although  it  exhibits 
j  no  organic  characters  which  ally  it  to  crucife- 
S  rous  plants,  yet  it  possesses  their  properties  — 
ij  Decandolle  observed  that  the  caterpillars  of  the 
|  cabbage  butterfly  feed  upon  its  leaves. 
|  No  garden  ought  to  be  without  these  orna- 
\  mental  plants. 

j  All  the  species  and  variations  require  nearly 
|  the  same  treatment.  They  thrive  best  in  a  soil 

composed  of  equal  parts  of  plat,  loam,  and  a 
j  little  sand.  When  growing  they  require  plenty 
jof  water.  They  are  early  raised  from  seed, 
|  which  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
>and  also  from  cuttings,  which  strike  readily 

with  a  little  bottom  heat,  or  without  it  if  covered 

with  a  hand-glass. 


THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL. 


Just  look  at  it  now.  It  is  one  of  those  pic- 
tures that  must  speak  to  your  heart,  either  of 
your  own  days,  or  of  your  grandfather's.  Bles- 
sed comic  interlude  in  the  red  school-house 
experiences  of  two  generations  by-gone  ! 

TJrn  one,  with  that  thorough  contempt  for 
architectural  proportions  which  especially  char- 
acterises all  edifices  devoted  to  intellectual 
Improvement,  was  squatted  down  on  the  sun- 
niest corner  of  the  road,  with  an  orchard  of 
stunted  apple  trees  behind!,  and  straggling  black- 
berry bushes  in  front. 

What  a  half-picturesque,  half-poetic  and  tho- 
roughly ludicrous  grouping !  For  our  own  part, 
wev  would  like  to  step  down  into  that  resurrec- 
tionised  summer  afternoon,  and  become  one  of 
those  red  faced,  rollicking  youngsters.  What 
rare  fun  it  must  be  to  beard  that  awful  .dispen- 
sor  of  birch  rod,  and  blue  noses — to  stick  pins 
almott  into  his  round  shoulder  blades,  or  care- 
fully unwind  the  corner  of  his  red  cotton  hand- 
kerchief, till  it  soars,  a  gloriously  independent 
"  top  knot"  just  over  his  organ  of  Approbative- 
ness !  Then  what  emphatic  pokes  and  panto- 
mimes !  what  contortions  of  faces,  and  convolu- 
tion of  legs !  what  grimaces  and  grins !  what 
snorings  from  the  old  throat,  and  snickerings 
from  the  young  ones  I 

We  hardly  know  which  to  envy  the  most, 
the  boy  with  his  big  toe  balanced  on  the  top- 
most slat  of  the  chair,  or  the  one  who  has  just 
planted  the  iron-bowed  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
bu*  believe  we  must  give  our  suffrage  in  favor 
of  the  latter. 

What  a  perilous  undertaking  the  dislodging  of 
those  same  Spectacles  must  have  been !  Think 
of  the  boldness,  the  skill,  and  the  patience  neces- 
sary to  the  achievement  of  that  crowing,  ludi- 
crous result.  A  false  movement,  an  unsteady 
muscle,  and  woe  to  the  disciple  of  Murray  and 
Malte  Bran. 

Well!  a  short  time,  and  a  merry  one  to  you, 


young  gentlemen,  for  we  can  well  forestall  the 
awakening.  What  a  scudding  and  scampering 
there  will  be!  what  a  sudden  elongating  of 
limbs,  and  eliminating  of  sober  faces  I  what  an 
episode  of  birching,  and  blubbering ! 

The  "  Village  School"  has  a  thorough  nation- 
ality throughout  it.  It  belongs  to  New  England. 
It  is  the  indigenous  growth  of  her  peculiar, 
social  and  physical  life  as  it  was ;  not  as  it  is  ; 
for  the  old  red  school  houses,  with  their  stores 
of  blessed  memories,  and  old-time  associations, 
are  passing  away.  Their  glory  is  departing 
from  the  green  hills  and  the  shady  valleys,  and 
you  oftenest  meet  them  now  in  out-of-the-way 
country  roads,  with  broken  doors,  and  falling 
chimneys.  But  they  have  a  history — a  litera- 
ture— aye,  an  immortality,  especially  their  own, 
and  the  artist  has  given  us  a  perfect  translation 
in  one  of  its  phases  in  the  engraving  before  us. 


THE  FORSAKEN. 


Wife  and  mother,  sitting  there, 

With  thy  pale  face  wrapped  in  prayer ! — 

With  the  locks  of  sunset  brown, 

Flowing  thy  white  bosom  down, 

With  thy  yonng  arms  wildly  press'd 

Round  thy  fair  child's  sunny  rest 

To  thy  mightiness  of  grief  1 

Angels  bring  thee  swift  relief — 

Bring  to  thy  worn  heart  the  balm, 

Gathered  in  the  White  Fields  calm! 

In  thy  large  and  mournful  eyes, 

What  a,  dumb  despair  there  lies ! 

And  that  still  face  doth  translate 

Thy  heart's  wild  cry,  "  desolate !" 

Tearfully  we  stand  and  gaze, 

Looking  upward  for  the  rays, 

Woman  wronged,  and  woman  saint, 

Which  upon  thy  brow  shall  paint, 

Glories  such  as  seraphs  wear 

When  they  loose  the  white  gates  thtn!   v.  r.  t. 
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"  She's  an  old  maid,  isnt  she,  papa  ?" 

"  I  s'pose  so,  Eva ;  she  was  just  your  mother's 
age.    It  is  twelve  years  since  I  saw  her." 

How  well  I  remember  that  night!  There 
was  no  light  in  the  broad,  old-fashioned  kitchen, 
but  the  great  pine  logs  Tom  had  heaped  on  the 
andirons,  filled  it  with  a  deep,  ruddy  glow,  such 
as  an  October  sunset  sometimes  weaves  over 
the  forehead  of  a  mountain. 

It  was  November  now.  Out  doors  the  wind 
had  struok  the  key-note  of  the  year's  doxology. 
The  dead  leaves  were  piled  thick  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  the  grass  was  beaten  and 
tangled  by  the  rains,  and  lay  in  gray  locks 
along  the  edges  of  the  road.  And  the  darkness 
outside  was  like  the  darkness  within  our 
hearts,  my  father's  and  mine,  as  we  sat  by  the 
kitchen  fire  that  evening. 

Four  weeks  ago,  that  day,  a  coffin  had  been 
carried  out  of  the  front  door,  and  across  the 
bend  of  the  river,  to  the  little  grave-yard, 
whose  green  feet  bathed  themselves  in  its 
waves. 

And  the  neighbors  looked  sorrowfully  at  my 
father  and  me,  and  whispered,  "  To  be  left  a 
widower  with  that  motherless  child  I" 


though  ostensibly  a  farmer,  passed  most  of  his 
time  among  his  books  and  drawings,  leaving 
the  supervision  of  the  farm  to  Cousin  Reuben 
Steele,  who  had  lived  with  him  since  Jiis 
marriage. 

I  loved  my  father  with  a  kind  of  silent 
idolatry,  of  which  he  little  dreamed,  and  this 
separation  from  him  was  the  second  great  trial 
of  my  life.  But  he  knew  little  of  this,  and 
that  November  night,  as  I  sat  by  the  pine  fire, 
and  asked  him  the  question  with  which  I  have 
opened  my  story,  was  almost  the  first  one  I  had 
ventured  to  offer  respecting  my  future  home. 

"How  does  she  look,  papa?"  I  continued, 
gating  into  the  blase,  out  of  whioh  my  imagina- 
tion was  shaping  a  thin,  sharp  face,  with  long, 
wiry,  yellow  ourls,  and  lips  whose  very  smile 
had  something  sharp  and  chilly  in  it. 

"  She  was  not  handsome,  Eva ;  but  the  more 
you  looked  in  her  fjaoe,  the  better  you  loved  it. 
Her  hair  and  eyes  were  brown,  and  her  smile, 
it  was  not  so  beaming,  but  almost  as  sweet  as 
your  mother's." 
"  But  why  didn't  she  ever  get  married  f "  « 
"  I  don't  know,  it  is  very  strange,"  answered 
father,  with  his  deep  eyes  fastened  on  the  curl 


After  this,  every  day  walked  with  heavier  ?  of  the  blaze.  "  Mary  has  had  many  good  offers, 
feet  over  our  hearts,  every  night  gathered  about  \  I  know,  and  she  was  especially  fitted  with  her 
them  a  new  fold  of  that  darkness  which  was  J  deep,  loving  nature  to  bless  the  life  of  some 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  at  last  my  father  j  man.  I  have  often  thought  she  might  have 
said  to  me  abruptly,  "  I  can't  endure  the  old  >  formed  some  unreciprocated  attachment.  But 
house  any  longer,  Eva;  it  stifles  me.  I  shall  it  is  hardly  probable.  The  deep  currents  of  her 
travel  this  winter."  I  woman's  being  have  never  been  stirred,  or  they 

M  And  you  will  take  me  with  you,  papa  ?"      j  have  flowed  out  in  a  thousand  gentle  streams, 
"  No,  my  poor  child.   Your  mother  lifts  her  I  refreshing  many  hearts,  if  they  have  never 
dead  face  from  the  grave  every  time  you  look  \  filled  one." 

on  me.    Next  spring,  when  I  come  back  to  you,  s    I  did  not  clearly  understand  this,  but  it 
my  heart  will  be  stronger,  and  I  shall  bless  God  j  slightly  modified  my  previous  conceptions  of 
that  He  has  set  your  mother's  image  in  your  i  my  mother's  cousin, 
face."  <    "  And  next  week  we  are  going,  papa  ?" 

"  But  where  shall  I  go,  then  ?"  What  a  j  His  hand  sought  my  curls,  and  it  was  gentle 
chill,  and  blank  of  desolation  lay  behind  the  \  as  my  mother's. 

words.  "  |    "  Yes,  darling,  you  will  be  very  happy  in 

**  You  shall  go  to  your  Uncle  David's,  my  s  your  new  home.   Aunt  Mary  will  be  to  you  a 

child.   You  will  be  well  cared  for  in  the  old  j  second  mother,  and  though  Uncle  David  is  a 

home  that  was  your  mother's."  kind  of  rheumatio,  splenetic  old  gentleman, 

I  was  a  quiet,  undemonstrative  child,  though  you  must  not  mind  his  humors,  for  his  heart  is 

my  life  had  climbed  up  to  its  thirteenth  year ;  in  the  right  place." 

so  I  did  not  demur  at  all  this.  But  every  day  j  "  Edward,  Deacon  Mix  has  been  over  here, 
I  used  to  go  to  the  south  window,  and  looking  j  looking  at  the  brown  steers.  What  do  you  say 
through  the  yellow  maple  leaves,  toward  the  j  to  letting  him  take  'em  at  a  round  price?" 
little  grave-yard,  wish  that,  instead  of  taking**  said  Cousin  Reuben,  as  he  came  in  from  the 


me  to  Uncle  David's,  they  would  bear  me  in  a 
coffin,  just  like  my  mother's,  only  smaller, 
through  the  front  door,  and  across  the  bend  of 
the  river,  and  lay  me  down  close,  very  close, 
to  her  side. 

My  father  was  a  quiet,  grave  man,  but  his 
heart  was  a  very  deep  one,  and  his  love  for  my 


barn,  shaking  the  drops  of  rain  from  his  gray 
coat,  and  settling  his  large,  brawny  figure  into  a 
chair,  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  about  steere,  now," 
I  poutingly  interposed.   "Papa's  telling  me 
about  my  new  home." 
"  Is  he,  puss  ?"  A  pair  of  strong  hands  were 


mother  had  been  the  one  tenderness,  the  one  laid  on  my  shoulders,  and  the  next  moment  I 
passion  of  his  life.  was  seated  on  Cousin  Reuben's  knee. 

Ho  was  still  a  young  looking  man,  who,  1    "  Well,  I  can  tell  him  'twill  be  much  more  to 
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his  interest  to  talk  about  his  own  a  little 
while,  so  be  a  good  girl  if  you  want  to  see  the 
barberry  bushes  to-morrow." 

This  ultimatum  was  successful,  and  when 
papa  and  his  cousin  were  thoroughly  engrossed 
in  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
sandy  and  dry  soils,  I  slid  quietly  from  Cousin 
Reuben's  knee. 

It  was  a  broad,  pear-shaped  valley,  dipping 
among  great  hills;  and  we  entered  it,  my 
father  and  I,  just  at  night  fall.  The  day  had 
been  warm  and  pleasant,  as  though  it  had 
wandered  out  from  the  opening  of  October,  and 
set  its  golden  feet  on  the  barren  earth-way,  up 
which  its  white  sisterhood  were  soon  to  pass. 

Purplish  crimson  clouds  were  folded  heavily 
about  the  sun,  as  we  drove  into  the  village,  and 
up  to  the  old  homestead  where  my  mother 
passed  her  early  life.  It  was  a  large,  yellow- 
gray  house,  with  quaint  wings  and  gables,  and 
a  deep  front  yard,  filled  with  fruit  and  shade 
trees. 

"  Edward,  is  that  you  ?"  A  small,  slender 
figure,  with  a  handkerchief  wound  carelessly 
over  the  head,  came  bounding  down  to  the 
gate,  and  clasped  my  father's  hands  before  he 
had  time  to  alight. 

The  face,  so  full  of  welcome,  as  it  turned  up 
to  him,  was  a  pale,  and  by  no  means  pretty  one, 
but  my  heart  went  out  to  it  at  onoe. 

"I  have  brought  you  my  motherless  Eva, 
Mary.  You  will  take  good  care  of  her ;"  said 
my  father,  in  a  hoarse  voioe,  as  he  lifted  me 
from  the  buggy. 

Aunt  Mary  did  not  answer  him,  I  knew  why, 
by  the  quivering  of  her  lips,  as  they  bent  down 
to  my  forehead. 

M  Now,  good  bye,  Eva ;  God  bless  you,  my 
child,"  and  papa  strained  me  a  moment  to  his 
heart,  and  then  gave  his  hands  to  Aunt  Mary. 
J  had  given  her  this  title,  though  she  was,  in 
reality,  my  cousin. 

"  Why,  Edward,  you  are  coming  in  ?" 

" No,  no,  Mary;  do  not  urge  me.  I  cannot 
yet  look  on  the  old  places.  I  cannot  yet  bear 
the  sight  of  the  rooms  where  I  won,  and 
wedded  her.  You  will  understand,  and  forgive 
me." 

His  horse  turned,  and  we  stood  looking  at 
him,  till  he  wound  beyond  the  bend  of  the 
road.  Once  only  he  looked  back,  and  flung  us 
a  double  kiss. 

When  I  again  looked  at  my  aunt,  her  hands 
were  clasped  over  her  heart,  her  face  was  very 
white,  and  her  eyes  were  strained  off  on  the 
road  where  my  father  had  disappeared. 

There  was  something  in  her  face,  that  made 
me  forget  my  own  sorrow,  at  this  abrupt 
pausing,  and  I  stood  looking  into  it,  with  a 
kind  of  blank  wonder,  during  the  several 
moments  in  whioh  she  did  not  heed  me. 

At  last  she  turned  round,  with  a  little  start. 
"Poor  child  I  those  eyes  are  Cousin  Annie's." 
And  she  led  me  over  the  blue  flag  stones,  into 
the  great  house. 

I  see  that  old  parlor  now,  with  its  carpet  of 
broad,  green  palm  leaves,  linking  themselves 


through  the  brown  ground  work,  the  huge,  old- 
fashioned  chairs,  with  buttons  on  the  back, 
and  the  high  mantel,  with  the  faded  roses,  and 
tulips  in  the  large  glass  cases. 

Uncle  David  stood  at  the  window,  leaning  on 
his  crutches.  He  was  a  very,  very  old  man, 
with  gray  hairs  straggling  over  his  forehead. 

Of  his  five  children,  Mary,  the  youngest,  was 
the  only  one  that  remained  to  his  old  age. 

"  Why  didn't  Edward  come  in,  child  ?"  he 
asked  querulously,  as  we  entered. 

"  He's  gone  on,  father.  He  couldn't  bear  the 
sight  of  the  old  place,"  she  answered,  unfasten- 
ing my  bonnet  strings.  "This  is  Annie's 
child." 

"  Bring  her  here,  so  my  old  eyes  can  see 
|  her,"  he  cried,  hastily  setting  his  heavy  silver 
glasses  on  his  nose. 

I  remember  standing  close  to  him  while  he 
pushed  away  the  yellow  curls  from  my  fore- 
head, and  peered  with  his  dim  eyes  into  my 
\  face. 

J  "  She  is  her  mother,"  he  murmured, "  every 
j  inch  of  her.  Annie  was  a  sweet  child — it 
i  seemed,  somehow,  as  if  a  great  light  went  out 
\  of  the  old  house,  and  never  got  back  to  it,  wheu 
5  Edward  took  her  away." 
J  I  looked  up  into  my  uncle's  face,  and  I  knew 
\  he  was  gazing  through  the  years  when  I  was 
s  not,  and  that  my  mother,  not  J,  was  standing  by 
|  his  side. 

I  The  winter  at  Uncle  David's  passed  pleasantly 
s  and  swiftly  into  spring.  Aunt  Mary  was  indeed 
i "  a  mother  to  me,"  and  the  love  that  had  been 
}hers  who  slept  in  the  little  grave-yard  that 
( sloped  down  to  the  river,  now  folded  itself 
\  about  her  cousin. 

\  I  soon  grew  used  to  Uncle  David's  whims, 
land  querulousness,  and  in  his  more  genial 
^  moments  I  would  draw  the  stool  to  his  feet,  and 
I;  listen  to  the  stories  he  would  tell  me  of  my 
^  mother. 


She  had  lived  with  him  from  her  early 
5  childhood,  for  both  her  parents  died  before  she 
J  knew  them,  and  so  she  and  Mary  grew  up  as 
sisters  in  the  gray  old  homestead. 

With  the  opening  of  spring,  a  contagious 
fever  visited  the  village,  and  I  was  among  the 
first  who  succumbed  to  it.  For  three  days 
they  despaired  of  my  life,  but  the  fourth  my 
constitution  rallied. 
44  Darling,  can  I  do  anything  for  you  f" 
It  was  an  April  morning,  bright  and  balmy, 
and  I  had  lain  for  two  hours,  watching  th* 
shadows  of  the  plum  tree  run  like  dark  feet 
over  the  chamber-wall,  when  Aunt  Mary  came 
softly  into  the  room,  and  leaned  over  my  pillow 
with  those  loving  brown  eyes,  which  were  the 
glory  of  her  face,  the  translation  of  her  soul. 
I  was  a  convalescent,  and  a  very  peevish  one, 
too. 

"  It  seems  as  if  you'd  been  gone  an  age,"  I 
remarked,  without  heeding  her  question. 

"  I  know  it  must,  Eva,  but  I  oouldn't  help  it. 
Your  uncle's  last  attack  makes  him  terribly 
nervous,  and  he  won't  allow  any  body  to  even 
pour  his  tea,  but  myself.  I've  been  busy  every 
moment." 
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Her  cool  fingers  on  my  forehead,  and  a  fresh 
draught  of  tamarind  water,  dissipated  my  ill 
humor. 

"Aunt  Mary,  won't  you  tell  me  a  story f 
Something  about  your  childhood  ?" 

She  stood  there  a  few  moments  in  perplexed 
thought,  and  then  turning  to  her  bureau,  opened 
the  top  drawer,  which  she  always  kept  looked." 

She  returned  to  the  bedside,  bringing  with 
her  a  journal,  over  which  her  eyes  ran  a  moment 
hastily. 

"  Oh !  I  have  brought  the  wrong  one,  and — " 

u  Bliss  Mary,"  interrupted  the  housekeeper, 
putting  her  pale  face  inside  the  door, "  won't 
you  come  down  stairs  quick  f  Your  father's 
fell  and  hurt  himself." 

With  a  low  cry,  my  aunt  flung  the  book  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

So  I  was  left  again,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
watch  the  plum  tree  shadows  climb  over  the 
wall. 

This  soon  grew  very  irksome,  and  I  began  to 
cast  longing  glances  toward  the  book  which  lay 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

The  doctor  had  interdicted  my  reading,  but  I 
forgot  this  and  the  impropriety  of  examining 
my  aunt's  private  records,  in  the  morbid  craving 
of  my  mind  for  some  occupation. 

Carefully  balancing  my  dizzy  head  on  one 
hand,  I  rose  slowly,  and,  leaning  forward,  grasped 
the  book  with  the  other. 

I  accidentally  opened  to  the  latter  part  of 
this,  and  the  first  lines  entirely  absorbed  my 
attention. 

Monday  Evening. — It  is  strange,  very  strange, 
that  Edward  and  Annie  do  not  come.  I  wish  I 
were  not  so  restless  to-night,  and  that  this  au- 
tumn wind,  as  it  tramps  through  the  dry  corn 
fields,  did  not  have  such  a  sigh,  like  that  of  a 
wounded  heart. 

What  a  chill  and  darkness  there  is  upon 
mine  to-night,  as  though  the  future  were  calling 
down  to  the  present  some  prophecy  of  evil,  and 
my  spirit  heard  and  understood  it. 

Nonsense,  how  terribly  sentimental  that  does 
sound !  I  must  be  laboring  under  a  visitation 
of  the  "  blues,"  and  I'm  just  going  to  be  ridden 
of  them. 

It  is  a  year  since  Edward  came  to  us.  I  told 
him  this  to-day,  as  we  sat  eating  apples  after 
dinner. 

"So  it  is,#fat  it,  Mary  ?"  fastening  his  dark, 
dreamy,  beautiful  eyes  on  my  face,  "  and  it  has 
t>een  the  happiest  of  my  life,  too.  Do  you  re- 
member how  feebly  I  came  through  the  door 
yonder,  expecting  that  in  a  few  weeks  another 
door  would  be  open  for  me — the  door  of  the 
grave,  Mary  V* 

44  I  remember,  Edward ;  do  not  talk  about  it 
now." 

**You  are  a  tender-hearted  little  girl,"  he 
said,  stroking  my  curls,  for  the  tears  had  fallen 
on  them. 

** 1  remember  just  how  you  and  Annie  looked, 
and  where  you  sat  on  the  lounge,  yonder — she 
was  reading,  and  you  were  netting  a  purse." 

"And  you  thought  Annie  a  great  deal  the 
prettier  f   Now  confess  it,  Edward."   It  was  the 


half-unconscious  utterance  of  a  foolish  feeling, 
that  of  late  has  been  haunting  me.   I  was  very 
sorry  I  had  asked  him. 
He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  half  earnest,  half 

quizzically. 

"  What  my  first  impressions  were  is  of  no 
consequence.  There  is  a  great  charm  about 
your  face,  Mary.  The  more  one  looks  in  it,  the 
better  do  they  love  it." 

"Thank  you.  So  silly  a  question  did  not 
deserve  so  complimentary  a  reply.  If  I  had 
thought  twice  I  should  not  have  asked  it." 

"  Then  never  think  but  once,  my  littitfpste*. 
Will  you  be  this  to  me  always,  Mary 

Somehow  the  name  did  not  sound  swe<my,  as 
it  used  to.  Was  it  because  I  had  noticed  he 
had  not,  of  late,  called  Annie  this?  I  was 
spared  the  necessity  of  replying  by  father's  en- 
trance. 

"  Edward,"  he  said,  "  it's  full  five  miles  to  the 
Fort,  and  the  clouds  in  the  west  look  like  foul 
weather." 

"  It'll  take  Annie  at  least  two  hours  to  say 
good-bye  to  all  the  folks  there,  so  I  advise  you 
to  be  off  before  long." 

"  Yes,  sir— yes,  sir." 

But  he  sat  still,  looking  dreamily  into  the 
fire,  and  smiling  to  himself.  I  knew  his  thoughts 
were  pleasant  ones.  Papa  rattled  his  paper  un- 
easily.  At  last  I  ventured  a  remonstrance. 

"  You  know,  Edward,  Annie  isn't  very  strong, 
and  a  ride  in  the  rain  might  give  her  a  cold." 

He  was  up  in  an  instant. 

"  What  a  lazy  scoundrel  I  am  ;  or  rather,  a 
forgetful  one.  And  yet  if  you  knew  my 
thoughts,  Mary,  yon  would  forgive  me." 

"Tell  me,  then,  and  I  will." 

"  Not  now,  some  other  time,  perhaps,"  and 
he  kissed  his  hand  to  me  as  he  went  through 
the  door. 

They  ought  to  have  been  home  an  hour  ago. 
Papa  has  gone  to  the  window  twenty  times,  at 
least,  looking  at  the  gray  black  olouds,  and 
muttering  to  himself — 

"  Careless  ohildren  1  Why  don't  they  hurry 
along,  when  it's  likely  to  pour  any  minute  f " 

Darling  Annie !  I  am  longing  now  for  the 
kiss  of  her  ripe  lips  upon  my  cheek — hark, 
hark!  I  hear  the  rumble  of  distant  wheels 
through  the  -bend  of  the  hollow.  They  draw 
nearer,  they  stop—oh  that  is  Annie's  footstep ! 

Tuesday  Night. — Only  twenty-four  hours, 
and  what  an  age  I  have  lived  in  them !  Oh, 
Edward!  Edward!  the  wild  cry  of  my  heart 
must  be  stifled,  the  moan  of  my  great  agony 
must  be  dumb  t 

I  listened  to  her  calmly.  Her  head,  that 
beautiful  Grecian  head,  with  its  curls  of  autumn 
brown,  was  laid  on  my  lap,  and  she  told  me  of 
Edward's  love. 

No  wonder  the  purple  night-shadows  hung 
over  the  mountains  before  they  reached  home. 

"  Oh,  Mary !  I  am  so  happy  I  can  only  cry," 
she  said,  laying  my  hands  over  her  wet  eyes. 

And  I  kissed  and  soothed  her  with  loving 
words!  J  who  had  not  a  hope,  or  a  joy,  or  a 
wish  left  in  the  world ! 

It  was  well  the  truth  came  suddenly.  Had 
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it  not  struck  out  at  once  all  the  life  within  me 
I  most  hare  betrayed  myself. 

"  To  think,  Mary,  I  never  dreamed  of  his  en- 
tertaining for  me  anything  hat  a  quiet  sort  of 
brotherly  affection,  and  yesterday  if  any  one 
had  asked  me  if  I  loved  Edward  well  enough  to 
marry  him,  I  could  not  have  answered  it." 

"  But^you  could  now,  Annie  V* 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  the  light  in  her  eyes 
was  like  beams  shining  far,  far  across  deep 
waters,  as  she  answered  me, 

"  jfcjuyes,  from  the  innermost  deeps  of  my 
wo^^Mj  nature,  I  can  say  now,  J  love  him  /" 

i^Hnat  look,  and  those  words,  silenced  me 
forevw^ 

They  shall  never  dream  that  my  heart  is  only 
a  grave,  where  the  winds  blow  up  mournful 
memories  from  the  past. 

And  yet  how  I  loved  him  I  Oh !  if  it  were 
not  for  these  gushes  of  tenderness  coming  over 
and  weakening  my  resolves  I 

I  am  only  twenty  years  old,  too,  and  God  may 
give  me  along  life — ah,  me !  how  barren,  and  cold, 
and  dark  it  reaches  up  the  future.  No  wonder, 
though,  he  loved  Annie  better,  my  sweet  cousin,  < 
with  her  wondrous  eyes,  and  her  lips  like  the : 
breaking  open  of  crimson  dahlia  buds. 

I  hope  they  will  be  very  happy  together,  i 
God,  who  looks  down  into  my  heart  this  mo-  j 
ment,  knows  I  do — and  for  me — well,  He  will  | 
give  me  strength  in  my  weakness,  and  I  shall  j 
go  on  calmly, in  the  way  He  hath  made  forme ;  < 
and  my  face  shall  wear  its  old  light,  and  my j 
voice  its  old  gaiety. 

"  Have  you  told  Mary,  Annie  V9 

Edward  asked  this  question,  as  he  met  us  at  \ 
the  parlor  door. 

"  Yes,  everything." 

He  took  my  hand.  "  Tou  know  now,  dear, ; 
of  what  I  was  thinking  as  we  sat  by  the  fire  ] 
after  dinner——" 

There  was  a  hurried  foot-fall  on  the  stairs.  I  I 
knew  it,  and  tossed  the  book  to  the  foot  of  4be j 
bed  before  Aunt  Mary  reached  the  landing.  I ! 
was  lying  back  on  my  pillow  intently  studying ; 
the  flowers  on  the  paper  hangings  when  Bhe  j 
came  in. 

She  glanced  eagerly  toward  the  book,  but  it ! 
lay  in  its  old  position,  and  she  tfcought  it  had ; 
not  been  removed. 

I  saw  her  lip  quiver  as  she  returned  it  to  the I 
drawer,  and  gazed  down  with  affectionate  sad- 
ness on  the  brown  covers. 

"  Is  Uncle  David  hurt  ?"  ; 

"  No,  Eva.  His  fail  was  only  a  slight  one, 
though  Mrs.  Martin  was  terribly  frightened." 

When  the  green  feet  of  April  came  softly; 
over  the  mountains  my  father  returned.  His  j 
winter's  travel  had  greatly  benefitted  him,  phy- 
sically and  mentally. 

A  few  days  later,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
his  old  headache. 

Aunt  Mary  was  suddenly  called  to  one  of  the 
neighbors,  who  was  ill,  and  he  laid  on  the 
lounge,  while  I  combed  away  the  rich  brown 
hair  from  his  temples,  and  thought  


No  matter,  only  a  little  later  I  went  up  stairs, 
and,  taking  a  key  from  Aunt  Mary's  escritoir, 
unlocked  the  private  drawer,  and  returned  with 
the  book  which  had  been  such  a  revelation  to 
me. 

"Papa,  I  want  you  to  read  two  pages  of 

•  this." 

He  glanced  at  it  carelessly.  "I  can't,  my 
j  dear.    My  head  aches  too  violently  now." 

"  But  it  is  only  two  pages,  and  won't  take 
ten  minutes.  I'll  come  back  in  that  time," 
and  slipping  tho  book  into  his  hands  I  left 
him. 

When  I  returned  he  was  sitting  up,  looking 
very  thoughtful. 

"  Eva,  where  did  you  find  this  ?" 
I  explained  briefly. 

"  It  was  not  right  to  avail  yourself  of  your 
'  aunt's  absence  to  do  this.  Take  it  away,  my 
child." 

He  laid  his  head  back  on  the  lounge  and 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  but  I  saw  their 
dark  brightness  was  misty  now. 

Aunt  Mary  returned  about  an  hour  later. 
She  looked  pale  and  tired.  My  father  sprang 
up,  and  removed  her  bonnet,  smoothing  her 
rumpled  hair,  and  telling  her  that  she  was  sacri- 
ficing her  life  for  others. 

I  saw  her  mouth  tremble  as  she  sank  into 
the  rocking  chair — that  was  all — eighteen  years 
had  the  sweet  face  been  learning  the  lesson  of 
calmness. 

"  Mary,  come  and  sit  down  here  on  the  sofa, 
I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you.  Why, 
what  in  the  world  is  this  ?"  said  my  father,  one 
evening,  as  he  oame  into  the  parlor,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  head  I  lifted  from  the  sofa 
back,  for  twilight  was  growing  into  night. 

"  It's  only  /,  papa.  I'm  going  straight  out," 
for  I  had  an  intuitive  conviction  that  my  pre  - 
sence  would  not  then  be  desirable. 

"  Good  night,  papa.  Good  night,  Aunt  Mary." 
Three  hours  later,  when  I  went  into  the  parlor 
and  said  this,  I  found  them  seated  in  the  old 
place. 

"  Eva,  dear  child,  how  would  you  like  to  say 

*  mother,'  instead  of  Aunt  Mary  ?" 

"Much,  oh  so  very  much,  papa!"  and  then  I 
understood  all  about  the  conversation. 

Five  years  she  has  been  the  hapnv  wife  of  her 
first,  last  lovet  My  step-moth  Jl  Beautiful, 
gentle,  loving  incarnation  of  all  tJBt  is  deepest, 
and  noblest,  and  purest  in  woman,  accept  the 
homage  of  love  and  admiration  I  bring  thee  I 
And  thou,  oh !  sainted  mother,  whose  feet  walk 
through*  the  white  radiance  of  the  eternal 
meadow  lands,  on  whose  crowned  forehead  now 
drop  down  the  fragrant  dews  from  mountains 
whose  sapphire  foundations  tremble  only  to  the 
hosannahs  of  eternity — thou  angel-mother,  look 
down  for  a  moment,  and  bless  her  who  hath 
taken  thy  place  unto  me  ! 


The  world  is  full  of  poetry,  the  earth  is  living 
with  its  spirit,  and  the  waves  dance  music  to 
the  sound  of  its  melody. 
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HE  NEVER  KEPT  HIS  WIPE  WAITING. 

CMrs.  Abbott,  of  the  Valley  Farmer,  gives 
the  following  sensible  remarks  under  the  above 

heading :] 

"  She  never  kept  her  Husband  Waiting,"  is 
the  title  of  a  piece  we  saw  in  an  exchange 
paper.  We  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of  all 
husbands — they  never  keep  their  wives  waiting ; 
but  there  are  many— too  many — wives  who 
barn  the  midnight  oil,  waiting  the  tardy  return 
of  their  husbands.  Is  it  not  enough  for  a  half 
sick  and  weary  mother,  to  watch  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  with  a  sick  and  restless 
infant,  but  she  must,  in  too  many  cases,  wait 
and  watch  many  anxious  hours  for  him  who 
ought  to  snare  her  sorrows,  and  lighten  her 
cares.  He  is  enjoying  himself  away  among 
some  congenial  friends,  while  she  is  at  home, 
mourning  over  his  coldness  and  neglect,  and 
perhaps  weeping  over  a  frail  and  drooping 
child.  We  wish  none  but  drunken  and  disso- 
lute husbands  kept  their  wives  waiting ;  but  it 
is  often  the  case  the  husband  is  thoughtless  ; 
perhaps  he  meets  a  friend,  dinner  waits,  and 
the  wife,  who  does  her  own  work,  is  wondering 
wliat  can  keep  her  husband ;  she  fears  some- 
thing has  happened  to  him.  He  surely  would 
not  make  her  wait  so;  and  in  this  anxious 
state  she  waits,  hour  after  hour,  for  her 
husband  has  been  persuaded  to  dine  with  a 
friend,  and  he  is  too  thoughtless  to  send  his 
anxious  wife  word,  and  she  spends  the  whole 
afternoon,  nervous  and  anxious,  feeling  too 
careworn  to  have  an  appetite  for  her  lonesome 
dinner.  But  her  children  must  be  attended  to, 
and  her  domes tio  affairs  must  go  on,  notwith- 
standing her  sad  and  dejected  condition.  After 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  this 
manner,  she  is  kept  awake  through  the  night 
with  a  restless  babe,  which  none  but  a  mother 
can  soothe.  Would  it  be  a  wonder  if  the  next 
morning,  she  should  rise— if  able  to  rise  at  all — 
with  an  aching  head,  pale  and  careworn  counte- 
nance, instead  of  a  fresh  and  smiling  face,  and 
elastic  spirits  ?  Would  it  be  surprising  if  she 
would  be  rather  slow  in  preparing  breakfast,  or 
that  her  husband  had  to  wait,  if  that  care-worn 
mother  had  to  do  her  own  work,  as  too  many 
mothers  have  to  ?  Need  husbands,  who  keep 
their  wives  waiting,  wonder  that  they  fade  so 
soon,  and  look  sickly  f  A  real,  true  wife  and 
mother  is  necessarily  confined  at  home  the 
greater  part  of  her  time,  and  seldom  sees  any 
company  but  that  of  her  children  and  husband, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  husband,  and  ought 
to  be  his  choice,  if  he  loves  his  wife,  to  give  her 
as  much  of  his  time  as  he  can  possibly  take 
from  important  business,  interesting  himself 
in  all  that  interests  her.   She  thinks  more  of 


his  company  than  any  one  else  in  the  wide 
world  does,  and  when  the  hour  for  dinner 
arrives,  she  watches  with  a  cheerful  expectation 
of  spending  a  little  time  in  kind  and  familiar 
conversation,  with  one  whose  compaafJL  she 
prizes  more  than  all  the  world  heside,Hd  in 
her  lonely  and  retired  life,  these  dinnfr  and 
tea  times  are  eras  of  joy,  giving  a  cheerful 
change  to  the  sameness  of  her  never-ending 
duties. 

Husband,  if  you  love  your  wife,  do  not  keep 
her  waiting ;  if  you  meet  a  friend  on  your  way 
to  dinner,  do  not  let  him  keep  you,  for  your 
bosom  friend  is  waiting  and  watching  for  you. 
When  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  do  not 
talk  politics,  or  take  a  stroll  with  a  companion, 
for  tea  is  ready,  and  a  tired  and  half-sick  wife 
is  waiting  for  your  company  and  sympathizing 
words.  If  she  enjoys  your  society  so  much, 
ought  It  not  to  be  reciprocal  ?  She,  who  gave 
herself  alone  to  you  in  all  her  youth  and 
beauty,  and  who  is  willing  to  stay  secluded  at 
home  to  care  for  your  comfort,  and  watch  over 
little  ones— ought  you  not  to  prize  her  company 
more  than  all  besides? — more  than  societies, 
clubs,  or  the  most  intelligent  and  brilliant  com- 
panions? There  are  many  men,  who  are 
respectable  and  industrious,  and  think  they 
love  their  wives,  and  are  doing  their  duty,  but 
allow  this,  that,  or  the  other  society  or  club, 
to 'take  the  time  they  ought  to  give  their 
wives.  > 


MY  OWN  FIRESIDE. 

It  It  a  myitte  circle  that  surround* 

Comfort*  and  rlrtues  never  known  beyond 

Iu  bellowed  limit.  — [8outiht. 

Let  others  seek  for  empty  joys, 

In  ball  or  concert,  ront  or  play; 
Whilst,  far  from  Fashion's  idle  noise, 

Her  gilded  domes  and  trappings  gay, 
I  while  the  wintry  eve  away, 

'Twixt  book  and  lnte  the  hoars  divide ; 
And  marvel  how  I  e'er  could  stray 

From  thee — my  own  fireside ! 

My  own  fireside !   Those  simple  words 

Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise, 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  chords, 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  mine  eyes. 
What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  prize, 

That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide  ? 
Haunt  of  my  home-bred  sympathies, 

My  own— my  own  fireside ! 

A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now ; 

A  small  white  hand  is  clasped  in  mine ; 
I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow, 

And  ask,  what  joys  oan  equal  thine? 
A  babe,  whose  beauties  half  divine, 

In  sleep  his  mothers  eyes  doth  hide ; 
Where  may  Lore  seek  a  fitter  shrine 

Than  thou— my  own  fireside? 
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My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 

Of  this  world's  passion,  strife  and  care  ; 
Though  thunder-elouds  the  skies  deform, 

Their  fury  oannot  reach  me  there ; 
There  all  is  cheerful,  calm  and  fair ; 

Wrath,  Envy,  Malice,  Strife  or  Pride 
Uath  never  made  its  hated  lair 

By  thee — my  own  fireside ! 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities ! 

Bright  scenes  of  home's  unsullied  joys; 
To  thee  my  burdened  spirit  flies 

When  Fortune  frowns,  or  Care  annoys ! 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys ; 

The  smile  whose  truth  has  oft  been  tried ; 
Wttat,  then,  are  this  world's  tinsel  toys 

To  thee— my  own  fireside ! 

Oh,  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweety 

That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee, 
Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 

To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary  j 
Whate'er  my  future  years  may  be, 

Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide, 
Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me, 

My  own — my  own  fireside !— {alaric  watts. 


BE  PATIENT  WITH  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

[A  word  to  teachers,  from  the  Michigan 
Journal  of  Education ;] 

Be  patient  with  the  little  ones.  Let  neither 
their  slow  understanding  nor  their  occasional 
pertness  offend  you,  or  provoke  the  sharp 
reproof.  Remember  the  world  is  new  to  them, 
and  they  have  no  slight  task  to  grasp  with 
their  unripe'ned  intellects  the  mass  of  facts  and 
truths  that  crowd  upon  their  attention.  You 
are  grown  to  maturity  and  strength  through 
years  of  experience,  and  it  ill  becomes  you  to 
fret  at  the  little  child  that  fails  to  keep  pace 
with  your  thought.  Teach  him  patiently,  as 
(tod  teaches  you,  "  line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little." 
Cheer  him  on  in  this  conflict  of  mind  :  in  after 
years  his  ripe,  rich  thought  shall  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed. 

Bide  patiently  the  endless  questionings  of 
your  children.  Do  not  roughly  crush  the; 
springing  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  with  an  impa- : 
tient  word  or  frown,  nor  attempt,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  long  and  instructive  reply  to  every 
slight  and  casual  question.  Seek  rather  to 
deepen  their  curiosity.  Convert,  if  possible, 
the  careless  question  into  a  profound  and 
earnest  inquiry ;  and  aim  rather  to  direot  and ! 
aid,  than  to  answer  this  inquiry.  Let  your  re- : 
ply  send  the  little  questioner  forth,  not  so  much 
proud  of  what  he  has  learned,  as  anxious  to 
know  more.  Happy  thou,  if  in  giving  your 
child  the  molecule  of  truth  he  asks  for,  you 
can  whet  his  curiosity  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
mountain  of  truth  lying  beyond ;  so  wilt  thou 
send  forth  a  philosopher,  and  not  a  silly  pedant 
into  the  world. 

Bear  patiently  the  childish  humors  of  those 
little  ones.  They  are  but  the  untutored  plead- 
ing of  the  young  spirit  for  care  and  cultivation. 
Irritated  into  strength,  and  hardened  into 
habits,  they  will  haunt  the  whole  of  life  like 
fiends  of  despair,  and  make  thy  little  ones 


curse  the  day  they  were  born ;  but,  corrected 
kindly  and  patiently,  they  become  the  elements 
of  happiness  and  usefulness.  Passions  are 
but  fires  that  may  either  scorch  us  with  their 
uncontrolled  fury,  or  may  yield  us  a  genial  and 
needful  warmth. 

Bless  your  little  ones  with  a  patient  care  of 
their  childhood,  and  they  will  certainly  conse- 
crate the  glory  and  grace  of  their  manhood  to 
your  service.  Sow  in  their  hearts  the  seeds  of 
a  perennial  blessedness :  its  ripened  fruit  will 
afford  you  a  perpetual  joy. 


THE  INVALID  WIFE. 

[We  find  in  the  Ladies1  Enterprise  a  sketch 
with  this  title,  and  transfer  it  to  our  pages,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  awaken  a  truer  sympathy 
in  the  hearts  of  some  who  give  not  to  the 
drooping  invalid  in  their  dwellings  the  tender 
sympathy  for  which  her  spirit  yearns.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  strong,  healthy  man,  with  a 
springing  vigor  in  every  muscle,  to  comprehend 
the  depressing  weakness  suffered  by  one  whose 
life  is  wasting  away  under  the  pressure  of  dis- 
ease; and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  draw  for 
such  a  picture,  that  they  may  see  the  truth 
as  in  a  mirror.  It  may  be  well,  at  the  same 
time,  to  whisper  in  the  invalid's  ear  a  word  of 
counsel ;  and  remind  her,  that  "  complainings" 
rarely  awaken  sympathy,  but  rather  stifle  that 
feeling ;  while  patience,  gentleness,  and  Chris- 
tian endurance  attract  the  hearts  of  others 
like  loadstone,  and  win  the  tenderest  considera- 
tion:] 

"  Always  sick,"  from  month  to  month,  and 
year  to  year,  friends  become  accustomed  to 
her  pale  face,  and  long,  bony  fingers,  her  slow 
step,  and  short,  quick  breath,  and  weary  of 
that  faint  smile,  and  inattention  to  dress,  and 
!  reluctance  to  going  out ;  and  they  say  im- 
I patiently,  "all  she  needs  is  air,  exercise,  and 
cheerfulness;  what  a  drone  she  has  become  I  I 
pity  her  husband." 

The  doctor  looks  at  her  with  a  meaning 
;  smile,  saying,  "  you  are  too  sedentary  in  your 
i  habits,  Madam — your  temperament  is  nervous, 
!  little  troubles  destroy  your  equanimity — take 
the  world  easy,  care  less  for  household  affairs, 
never  mind  how  the  dinner  is  served  up,  and 
take  no  thought  about  the  children.  You 
;  have  no  organic  disease,  Madam,  no  Uver  af- 
fection, no  consumption ;  it  is  all  nervous — 
all  mental  Good  morning,  Madam.  I  pity  her 
husband." 

"  All  nervous !  this  dreadful  headache,  this 
knife-like  pain  in  my  side,  this  loss  of  appe- 
tite f  But  it  must  be  so,  the  doctor  ought  to 
know ;  and  I  will  try  to  believe  him,  and  forget 
my  cares;"  and  she  leans  back  in  her  chair 
;  with  a  new  resolution  to  be  cheerful. 

"  Johnny"  comes  in,  screaming  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  with  his  new  pantaloons  slitted  from 
top  to  bottom ;  the  cook  makes  the  pie  crust 
of  bread  dough,  and  dresses  the  steak  with  the 
ends  of  tallow  candles,  because  the  butter  is 
down  cellar;  and  a  friend  comes  home  with 
her  husband  to  dinner,  and  he  looks  thundor- 
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bolts,  and  the  friend  consternation — but  never 
mind — "  dress,  laugh,  and  go  out" — forget  death, 
and  it  will  forget  yon — either  be  well,  or  die, 
quickly,  for  friends  are  all "  sorry  for"  your 
husband. 

"  Complaining  women  never  die,"  is  an  old 
saying,  handed  down  to  us  from  the  lips  of 
some  rough  country  quack,  who  deserved  to 
have  had  his  teeth  extracted,  for  his  want  of 
sympathy  with  suffering ;  and  the  same  unkind 
thought  is  written  on  the  sarcastic  mouth  of 
many  a  modern  M.  D.  to  whom  the  poor  invalid 
appeals  for  help,  as  she  drags  her  weary  limbs 
over  the  rough  path  of  life,  without  hearing 
one  word  of  sympathy,  or  seeing  a  single 
finger  raised  to  help  her.  None  realise  that 
her  life  strings  are  snapping  asunder,  so  slowly 
and  so  noiselessly;  and  when  the  last  gives 
way,  and  she  sinks  into  the  friendly  grave, 
friends  hardly  miss  her;  because  they  have 
learned  so  gradually  to  do  without  her  labors 
of  love. 

She  is  gone ;  the  world  feels  not  the  shock' 
of  her  departure,  as  when  some  great  human 
light  fades  from  the  firmament  of  niind,;  and 
social  institutions  are  not  saddened  by  her 
loss,  for  her  pale  face  was  almost  a  stranger  in 
their  halls. 

But  there  are  little  loving  hearts  which  miss 
her  gentle  tone,  earnest  kiss,  and  loving  blue; 
•yes ;  and  her  husband  misses  for  a  little  time, 
her  street,  mournful  smile,  whioh  seemed  to 
say  M I  would  do  more  to  promote  your 
happiness — but  I  am  so  feeble," — and  then  he 
forgets,  and  another  more  beautiful  is  taken  to 
his  heart  and  home ;  and,  with  dewy  eyes  and 
quivering  lips,  those  babes  pronounce  again  the 
name  of  "Mother." 

But  not  to  her  bosom  do  they  confide  all 
their  little  griefs  and  wrongs — not  there  do 
they  sob  themselves  to  sleep.  She  is  long  an 
object  of  doubt  and  dread ;  and  angel  although 
she  may  be,  it  is  long,  very  long,  ere  she  will 
win  them  to  confidence  and  love.  Every  dying 
mother  thinks  of  this ;  and  every  step-mother 
should  realize  it ;  and  have  patienoe  and  piety 
to  begin  her  work ;  for  the  heart  of  the  child 
will  appeal  from  the  mother  that  is,  to  her  who 
is  not,  when  the  requirements  of  the  former 
approach  even  the  shadow  of  injustice. 

Husbands  of  invalid  wives,  (in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten, )  we  do  not  pity  you — you  who  go  in  and 
out  so  carelessly,  asking  no  questions,  and 
never  saying,  in  a  soft,  earnest  tone,  "  would  to 
God  that  I  could  help  you,  dear  wife  1"  You 
who  do  not  try  to  realize  the  capriciousness  of 
the  appetite  which  longs  for  everything  beyond 
its  reach ;  who  have  no  sympathy  with  morbid 
fears,  and  no  true  hearted  mother's  appre- 
hensions, lest  your  babes  may  be  prematurely 
east  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  world — that 
sympathy  which  freezes  by  the  coldness  of  its 
healing  hand. 

Sympathy  for  youf  What  do  you  suffer 
aside  from  inconvenience  ?  Think !  impatient 
men,  as  you  look  upon  that  faded  form,  of  what 
•he  was,  remember  her  as  you  took  her,  a 
beautiful  bride,  away  from  the  bosom  of  her 


mother,  and  her  father's  strong,  protecting  arm 
—did  she  make  no  sacrifice  for  you?  Know 
that  for  your  love  she  fettered  herself  with 
those  cares  which  have  racked  her  brain,  until 
they  undermined  her  slender  constitution ;  and 
do  not  cause  her  now  to  say  in  her  heart's  deep 
agony  "  I  have  become  an.  incumbrance,  and  he 
will  not  miss  me  when  I  am  gone." 

Pity  the  invalid.  Part  the  damp  looks  upon 
her  forehead,  and  kiss  it  tenderly,  leave  her  not 
long  alone,  love  her,  and  cherish  her  as  you 
did  when  the  white  bridal  rose  lingered  in  her 
sunny  tresses,  and  the  carnation  of  health  was 
upon  her  rounded  cheek ;  for  surely,  though 
;  slowly,  she  is  dying ;  and  when  she  is  gone,  an 
;  angel  will  have  gone  up  to  Heaven  before  you, 
|  to  plead  for  you  at  the  Eternal  Bar,  saying : 
;  Father,  remember  him  in  mercy,  as  he  remem- 
|  bered  me,  after  all  others  forsook  me,  and  life 
;  was  one  long  agony. 

CONTENTMENT. 

A  FABLE  FOUNDED  IN  FACT. 

►    Once  on  a  dark  antamnal  day, 
When  rain  was  falling  heavily, 
A  traveller,  as  I've  heard  say, 
Took  refuge  underneath  a  tree. 

Misfortune  had  its  influence  shed, 

And  gloomy  thoughts  were  gathering ; 
When  suddenly  above  his  head 
A  merry  redbreast  'gan  to  sing. 

And  loud  and  clear  the  ditty  was, 

As  if  commission'd  from  the  sky ; 
So,  looking  up,  he  ask'd  the  cause, 
Nor  waited  long  the  bird's  reply. 

" 1  sing  to  think  what  happy  days, 

Have  pass'd  since  I  first  tried  my  wings, 
Not  larks  themselves,  who  warble  praise 
At  heaven's  gate,  are  happier  things. 

"  My  bread  I  have  for  picking  up, 

I  never  learn'd  to  spin  or  plough ; 
Water  from  ev'ry  stream  I  sup, 
And  hop,  at  will,  from  bough  to  bough. 

"  Then  for  the  present — though  'tis  wet, 

I  have  my  health  and  liberty ; 
And  o'er  my  head  a  good  house  yet, 
Enough  for  fifty  birds  like  me. 

"  'Tiff  true,  we  must  expect,  I'm  told, 

The  winter  soon  with  frost  and  snow ; 
But  then  I  never  yet  felt  cold, 

And  fear  will  not  prevent,  you  know. 

"Besides,  that  Ood  who  cares  for  man, 

Gareth  for  wild  brids,  and  for  flowers ; 
And  we  will  praise  him  while  we  can, 

Singing  through  sunshine  and  through  showers.'* 

The  traveller  haeten'd  on  his  way, 

For  now  the  ram  had  ceas'd  to  fall ; 
But  lessons  he  was  taught  that  day, 
Might  usefully  be  learned  by  all. 

Past  joys  we  should  in  fairness  set, 

'Gainst  present  sorrow,  less  or  more  ; 
Nor  "preoious  promises"  forget, 
When  troubles  threaten  us  before. 
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"THE  OLD  FOLKS." 

[A  brief  article  in  the  American  Mestenger, 
under  this  title,  is  worthy  of  re-producing. 
When  we  hear  young  men  refer,  indifferently, 
to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  as  the  "  old  folks," 
we  are  certain  that  something  is  wrong.  The 
term  involves  a  want  of  respeot ;  and  want  of 
respect  for  parents  is  an  almost  certain  evidence 
of  moral  defection.] 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go  down  and  see  the  old 
folks,  pretty  soon,  but  it  is  a  dull  job,"  said  a 
fashionably  dressed  young  man  to  me  one 
evening.  "  The  country  is  so  dull,  after  living 
in  the  city,  that  I  dread  to  go  there ;  there  is 
nothing  to  look  at,  and  nowhere  to  go;  but 
mother  is  getting  pretty  feeble,  and  I  ought  to 
go." 

I  perceived  that  the  "  old  folks,"  he  so  disre- 
spectfully spoke  of  were  no  other  than  his  own 
father  and  mother. 

"  I  could  get  along  with  one  day  well  enough," 
he  said,  "  but  the  old  folks  are  never  satisfied 
unless  I  stay  a  week,  or  three  or  four  days,  and 
I  get  heart-sick  of  it,  it  is  so  dull.  I  used  to 
go  and  see  them  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  now 
it  is  between  two  and  three  years  since  I  have 
been  there.  I  could  go  oftener,  but  it  is  so 
tedious ;  and  then  they  make  so  much  of  me, 

and  cry  so  when  they  see  me,  that  it  makes  me { and  passion  of  youth  upon  him,  yet  the  one 
feel  bad,  because  I  do  not  go  as  much  as  1  \  steady  flame  of  deep  love  for  his  mother  burned 
ought ;  so  sometimes  I  think  I  will  not  go  at  all."  J  undimmed  in  his  heart. 

How  little  had  this  careless  sou  thought  of  *  Mothers,  she  was  a  mother  worthy  of  such  a 
his  aged  parents,  and  how  daily,  how  hourly,  5  son.  She  was  a  Christian  mother.  Would  you 
had  those  aged  parents  thought  of  him,  and  j  inspire  similar  love  and  reverence,  be,  like  her, 
how  many  fervent  prayers  had  ascended  to  God  \  an  earnest  and  heartfelt  follower  of  the  blessed, 
for  him  from  that  quiet  fireside.    He  knew  not  i  Redeemer. 

how  many  evils  those  prayers  had  averted  from  j  And  let  every  heartless,  neglectful  son  re- 
his  ungrateful  head,  or  how  many  blessings  i  member  the  thorns  of  agony  his  thoughtlessness 
they  had  poured  upon  him.  .  J  implants  in  the  hearts  of  his  parents.    Let  him 

But  all  sons  are  not  thus  ungrateful.  A  ?  call  to  remembrance  the  helpless  years  of  his 
young  friend  of  mine,  who  has  resided  sixteen  I  childhood,  and  all  the  self-sacrificing  love  that 
years  in  the  same  great  metropolis,  has  never  \  fills  their  hearts,  and  now  return  to  them  and 


been  before  me,  beckoning  me  to  walk  in  the  right 
way;  and  if  1  have  not  prayed  myself  with 
the  fervor  and  devotion  that  I  should,  I  have 
always  felt  that  she  was  supplicating  for  me. 
How  much  she  has  loved  us,  how  much  she  has 
cared  for  us !  What  a  sacred  treasure,  even  to 
the  end  of  our  lives,  will  be  the  memories  of 
our  mother. 

"  I  see  her  now,  as  she  looked  to  me,  when 
she  stood  by  the  bedside  of  our  dying  brother, 
cheering  him  in  his  sufferings ;  and  I  hear  her 
say,  "  The  same  olook  that  told  the  hour  of  his 
birth,  is  now  telling  the  hour  of  his  death  l* « 
What  a  scene  was  that !  We  know,  dear  sis- 
ter, that  these  things  must  be,  and  it  is  not  in 
a  melancholy  strain  that  I  write ;  but  every  in- 
dication of  the  approaching  end  of  my  mother, 
stirs  within  me  all  the  tenderness  of  my  heart. 
Her  removal  will  be  to  the  brightest  heaven,  die 
when  she  may.  Old  age  is  but  the  threshold 
of  death,  and  after  a  life  spent  as  our  mother's 
has  been,  the  portals  of  another  world  can  have 
no  dreary  look." 

How  ennobling,  how  touching  are  this  young 
man's  words.  We  cannot  but  respect  him  for 
his  beautiful  reverence  and  love  for  his  mother. 
Years  of  a  life  in  New  York,  subject  to  every 
snare  and  every  temptation,  engaged  in  an  en- 
grossing and  extensive  business,  with  the  heat 


failed  twice  a  year  to  visit  his  parents,  and  goes 
oftener,  or  whenever  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
leave  his*  business.  I  accidentally  saw  a  letter 
he  addressed  to  a  sister  a  short  time  since,  which 
shows  that  a  young  man  can  be  immersed  in 
extensive  business,  and  yet  find  time  to  love 
and  venerate  his  mother. 

"  I  received  a  short  note  from  mother,"  he 
writes,  after  hearing  that  she  had  been  ill.  "  1 
am  fearful  that  she  is  not  improving.  If  she  is 
any  worse,  or  becomes  dangerously  sick,  I  desire 
to  know  it.  I  dread  the  thought  that  my,  our 
mother,  cannot  be  spared  to  us  many  years  at 
best — it  may  be  but  a  few  months.  I  have 
thought  of  it  very  much  for  a  few  weeks.  Al- 
though she  has  lived  nearly  her  threescore  years 
and  ten,  and  nature  has  become  almost  ex- 
hausted, yet  how  I  should  miss  her ;  how  we 
all  should  mourn  for  her  I  What  a  mother  she 
has  been  to  us  ;  what  a  woman ;  what  an  ex- 
ample; what  a  Christian!  I  am  sure  of  it,  I 
know  it,  that  she  lias  been  my  dearest  object  of 
love  and  affection  all  the  davs  of  my  life.  How- 1 
ever  I  may  have  strayed  from  her  bright  ex-  j 
amples  and  her  teachings,  my  mother  has  always  i 


to  God  the  love  and  gratitude  which  are  so  justly- 
due. 


OBEDIENCE,  HOW  TAUGHT  TO  CHILDREN; 

[Unless  taught  in  earliest  infancy,  obedience 
cannot  be  taught,  or  very  imperfectly,  and  with, 
ten-fold  difficulty.  The  following  scene,  from 
Grace  Aguilar's  Home  Influence,  affords  an  il- 
lustration of  the  lessons  which  there  are  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  inculcating  in  every 
young  family.] 

Mrs.  Hamilton  is  a  young  mother,  and  the 
little  boy  her  only  child.  Eleanor,  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton's sister,  thinks  firmness  with  so  young  a 
ohild  unnecessary  severity. 

The  day  before  Eleanor's  intended  departure, 
the  sisters  were  sitting  together,  and  little  Per- 
cy, who  now  ran  firmly  without  any  falls,  was 
playing  about  the  room.  He  had  already  dis- 
played a  high  spirit  and  passionate  temper, 
with  their  general  accompaniment,  self-will, 
even  in  trifles,  that  Mrs  Hamilton  felt  would 
render  her  task  a  trying  one ;  but  she  was  firm  as 
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she  was  gentle,  and  faced  the  pain  of  contra- 
dicting her  darling  bravely. 

**  Do  not  touch  that,  Percy,  love,"  she  said,  as 
her  little  boy  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  a 
beautiful  but  fragile  toy,  that  stood  with  other 
nick-nacks  on  a  low  table.  The  child  looked 
laughingly  and  archly  towards  her  and  with- 
drew his  hand,  but  did  not  move  from  the 
table. 

44  Come  here,  Percy,  you  have  not  played  with 
these  pretty  things  for  a  long  time ;"  and  she 
took  from  her  work-box  some  gaily  colored 
ivory  balls,  which  had  been  his  favorite  play- 
things, but  just  at  present  they  had  lost  their 
charm,  and  the  young  gentleman  did  not  move. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  knelt  down  by  him,  and  said 
quietly : — 

"My  Percy  will  not  disobey  mamma,  will 
he?" 

44  Me  want  that ;"  he  replied,  in  the  pretty, 
coaxing  tone  of  infancy ;  and  he  twined  his  lit- 
tle round  arms  caressingly  around  her  neck. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  felt  very  much  tempted  to  in- 
dulge him,  but  she  resisted. 

44  But  that  is  not  a  fit  plaything  for  you,  love ; 
besides  it  is  not  mine,  and  we  must  not  touch 
what  is  not  ours.   Come  and  see  if  we  cannot  \ 
find  something  just  as  pretty,  that  you  may  \ 
have." 

And  after  some  minutes'  merry  play  in  her  j 
lap  his  mother  hoped  he  had  forgotten  it ;  but  | 
the  little  gentleman  was  not,  he  thought,  to  be  \ 
so  governed.  The  forbidden  planning  was 
quietly  grasped,  and  he  seated  himself  on  the  I 
ground  in  silent  but  triumphant  glee. 

Surprised  at  his  sudden  silence,  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton looked  towards  him.  It  was  his  first  act  of 
decided  disobedience,  and  she  knew  she  must 
not  waver.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  already 
learned  to  know  when  she  was  displeased,  and 
when  she  desired  him  very  gravely  to  give  her 
the  toy,  he  passionately  threw  it  down,  and 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying.  His  nurse  \ 
took  him  struggling  from  the  room,  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton  quietly  resumed  her  work :  but  there 
was  such  an  expression  of  pain  in  her  counte- 
nance, that  Eleanor  exclaimed : — 

"  Bmtneline  I  I  have  been  watching  you  for 
the  last  half-hour,  and  I  cannot  comprehend 
you.    Do  explain  youself." 

**  I  will  if  I  can ;"  and  Mrs.  Percy  looked  up 
and  smiled. 

44  Why  would  you  not  let  that  poor  little  Percy 
have  thAt  toy?" 

44  Because  it  would  have  been  encouraging  his 
touching  or  taking  everything  he  sees*  whether 
proper  for  him  or  not." 

44  But  he  could  not  understand  that." 

44  Not  now,  perhaps ;  but  I  wish  him  to  know 
that  when  1  speak  he  must  obey  me.  It  is,  I  ) 
think,  a  mistaken  doctrine,  that  we  ought  to 
give  children  a  rea$on  for  all  we  desire  them  to 
do.  Obedience  can  then  never  be  prompt,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  And  in  fact,  if  we  wait  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  understand  the  reasons  for  a 
command,  the  task  will  be  much  more  difficult, 
from  the  ascendancy  which  wilfulness  may  al- 
ready have  obtained." 


44  But  then  why  were  you  so  cruel  as  to  send 
the  poor  child  up  stairs  ?  Was  it  not  enough 
to  take  the  toy  from  him  ?" 

44  Not  quite,  for  him  to  remember  that  he 
must  not  touch  it  again." 

44  And  do  you  really  think  he  will  not  ?" 

44 1  can  only  hope  so,  Eleanor :  but  I  must  not 
be  disheartened  if  he  do.  He  is  an  infant  still, 
and  I  cannot  expect  him  to  learn  such  a  diffi- 
cult lesson  as  obedience  in  one,  two,  or  six  les- 
sons." 

44  And  will  he  love  you  as  much  as  if  you  had 
given  it  to  him?" 

44  Not  at  the  moment,  perhaps,  but  when  he 
is  older  he  will  love  me  more.  And  it  is  that 
hope  which  reconciles  me  to  the  pain  which  re- 
fusing to  indulge  him  costs  me  now,"  replied 
the  young  mother. 

44  And  voluntarily  you  will  bear  the  pain 
which  had  almost  brought  tears  into  the  eyes 
of  the  severe  and  stoical  Mrs.  Hamilton  t"  ex- 
claimed Eleanor. 

44  It  was  a  foolish  weakness,  my  dear  Eleanor, 
for  which  my  husband  would  have  chidden  me ; 
but  there  must  be  pain  to  a  mother  if  called 
upon  to  exert  authority,  when  inclination  so 
strongly  points  to  indulgence." 

44  Well,  if  ever  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
children  I  certainly  shall  not  be  half  as  par- 
ticular as  you  are,  Emmeline.  I  really  cannot 
imagiue  what  harm  gratifying  yourself  and 
Percy  could  possibly  have  done." 

44  If  ever  you  have  children,  my  dear  Eleanor, 
may  you  have  strength  of  mind  and  self-control 
sufficient  to  forget  self,  and  refuse  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  the  present  moment  for  the  welfare  of 
future  years !" 

And  so  it  came  to  pass.  The  contrast  afforded 
by  the  domestic  history  of  the  families  of  the 
two  sisters,  as  developed  in  Grace  Aguilar's 
beautiful  narrative,  affords  abundant  illustration 
of  the  truth,  that  lessons  of  obedience  must  be 
commenced  at  life's  earliest  dawning.  The 
good  fruit  is,  usually,  not  long  in  appeariug.  A 
few  years*  patient  and  kind  firmness,  will  be 
rewarded  by  habitual,  cheerful,  and  instant 
obedience.  * 


OUR  HOMES. 

Genius  hath  its  triumphs,  fame  its  glories, 
wealth  its  splendor,  success  its  bright  rewards, 
but  the  heart  only  bath  its  home.  Home  only ! 
What  more  needeth  the  heart?  What  more 
can  it  gain?  A  true  home  is  more  than  the 
world — more  than  honor  and  pride  and  fortune 
— more  than  all  earth  can  give — the  light  the 
noonday  sun  may  not  yield,  and  yet  the  tiny 
flame  of  one  pure  beam  of  love  enkindleth,  and 
sympathy  makes  to  burn  forever. 

Home !  How  more  than  beautiful  thou  art ! — 
how  like  an  untaught  religion ! — a  golden  link 
between  the  soul  and  heaven ! — when  the  pre- 
sence of  a  pure  heart  makes  thee  radiant,  and 
the  music  of  their  affection  floats  like  the  chorals 
of  unseen  cherubims  around  their  tranquil 
hearth! 
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SCENES  ON  THE  PACIFIC, 


Entrance  to  the  Bat  op  Saw  Frahcisco. — One 
of  the  engravings  in  this  number  presents  a 
view  to  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Ban  Francisco.  We  annex  a  brief  description 
from  the  narrative  of  a  voyager  who  made  a 
visit  to  the  gold  region  in  1849 : 

At  10  A.  m.  of  Sunday,  we  hove  in  sight  of 
the  Farallones,  two  large  detached  rocks  in  the 
sea  at  the  southern  side  of  the  magnificent  gate- 
way or  straits,  opening  through  the  coast  range 
into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  beautiful,  the 
deep  blue  sky,  covered  here  and  there  with  a 
fleecy  cloud,  while  the  fine  norwest  breeze,  fresh 
from  the  ocean,  chased  the  gambolling  waves 
olear  into  the  open  portals  of  the  hills.  The 
tide  was  setting  in  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  our  gallant  steamer  ploughed  her 
way  through  the  sea  with  yards  ataunto,  and 
streamers  flying ;  her  decks,  shrouds,  and  wheel- 
houses  covered  with  an  excited  multitude, 
eager  for  the  promised  haven.   As  we  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  Narrows,  here  some  two  or 
three  miles  wide,  our  eyes  rested  on  a  high, 
rounded  bluff  on  the  south  side,  backed  by  a 
few  rods  of  yellow  sand  beach,  and  on  the  north 
a  range  of  bolder  hills,  some  two  hundred  to 
five  hundred  feet  high,  maintaining  their  forms 
unbroken  to  the  ocean,  where  they  seem  to 
have  been  cut  off  by  some  huge  spade  or  cleaver, 
presenting  perpendicular  cliffs  of  rock  and  bluish 
clay  to  the  roaring  surf.   Covered  with  green  j 
grass  and  low  shrubs,  but  no  trees,  these  hills ' 
present  a  picturesque  yet  barren  appearance,^ 
affording,  nevertheless,  a  beautiful  contrast  with  < 
the  flat,  sandy  coast  of  the  Atlantic.    The  in-< 
numerable  ravines  are  clothed  with  patches  of  \ 
wild  flowers,  and  the  ridges  covered  with  herds  $ 
of  wild  cattle  and  horses,  grazing  in  every  direc- 1 
tion.  | 

Sailing,  as  it  were,  into  the  midst  of  the  hills  \ 
for  about  three  or  four  miles,  the  great  Bay  of  i 
San  Francisco  gradually  opened  to  our  view,  a  ^ 
miniature  ocean.  Right  ahead  appeared  Bird  * 
Island,  with  the  white  surf  foaming  at  its  base,  i; 
and  thousands  of  wild-fowl  filling  the  air  above  J 
it;  yet  farther  on  our  starboard  bow,  Wood* 
Island  lay  in  front  of  the  cove  of  San  Francisco,  $ 
while  on  our  larboard  uprose  the  dark  heights  i 
of  Angel  Island,  the  largest  of  the  three,  with  \ 
the  beautiful  little  Bay  of  Saucelito  under  its 
lee  on  the  main. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  cove  on  the  northerly 
side,  and  just  at  the  inner  termination  of  the 
Narrows.  Enclosed  on  three  sides  by  high  and 
almost  perpendicular  hills,  it  is  entirely  pro- 
tected from  the  strong  norwest  gales  of  the 
ocean,  while  towards  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
it  is  shielded  by  Angel  Island.  Having  a  great 
depth  of  water  and  good  holding  ground,  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  class  anchor  close  to  the 
shore. 

On  the  following  day,  leaving  Raccoon  Straits 
and  Angel  Island  on  our  larboard  hand,  we 


passed  Bird  Island,  and  coming  up  with  Wood 
Island,  oast  anohor  in  the  cove  of  San  Francisco, 
between  that  and  the  main,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  Bauoelito.  This  cove  lies  on 
the  westerly  shore  of  the  bay,  aad  is  concealed 
from  view  as  you  enter  the  Narrows  by  the  high 
hills  on  their  southern  shore.  Emerging  from 
these,  the  town  and  anchorage  suddenly  present 
themselves  to  the  excited  stranger. 

Old  Mission  at  San  Frakcisco. — Near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Narrows  is  the  old  pretidio  or 
fort;  and  about  three  miles  from  the  town, 
toward  the  bay,  lies  the  old  Catholic  Mission  of 
San  Francisco  Dolores,  a  view  of  which  we  give. 
The  buildings  are  in  a  dilapidated  state,  or  were 
a  year  or  two  back.  It  is  said  that  the  priests 
at  this  mission,  Jesuits,  were,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  gold  in 
abundance  in  California,  but  prudently  kept 
their  secret,  knowing  too  well,  that  were  such, 
tempting  treasures  known  to  exist  in  the  region, 
there  would  oome  an  overwhelming  tide  of  Pro- 
testant emigration  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
continent,  as  well  as  from  Europe.  They  cer- 
tainly kept  their  secret  close. 

Bay  op  Monterey. — The  town  of  Monterey, 
capital  of  Monterey  County,  California,  lies  about 
ninety-four  miles  S.  S.  E.  from  San  Francisco. 
It  is  situated  near  the  sheltered  bay,  or  "  bight" 
as  it  is  termed  in  nautical  phrase,  a  view  of 
which  we  have  given.  The  place  has  not  yet 
acquired  much  c*  lebrity  or  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  soil  in  this  region  is  productive. 
Stock  raising  is  extensively  carried  on.  Gold 
and  silver  exist,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
found  in  tempting  profusion. 


Rbdebhino  Time. — Dean  Swift,  when  ha 
claimed,  at  the  usual  time,  the  degree  of  A.B., 
was  so  deficient  as  to  obtain  it  only  by  "  special 
favor,"  a  term  used  to  denote  want  of  merit. 
Of  this  disgrace  he  was  so  ashamed  that  he  re- 
solved from  that  time  to  study  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  continued  his  industry  for  seven  years, 
with  what  improvement  is  sufficiently  known. 
This  part  of  his  history  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered ;  it  may  afford  useful  admonition  to  young 
men,  whose  abilities  have  been  made,  for  a  time, 
useless  by  their  passions  or  pleasures,  and  who, 
having  lost  one  part  of  life  in  idleness,  are 
tempted  to  throw  away  the  remainder  in  de- 
spair. 

When  Mr.  Wilbbrforcb  was  a  oandidate  for 
Hull,  England,  his  sister,  an  amiable  and  witty 
young  lady,  offered  the  compliment  of  a  new 
gown  to  each  of  the  wives  of  those  freemen  who 
voted  for  her  brother,  on  which  she  was  saluted 
with  the  cry,  "  Miss  Wilberforce  forever  I"  " 1 
thank  you,  gentlemen,'1  remarked  the  ladjr, 
"  but,  really  I  do  not  wish  to  be  Afiat  Wilber- 
force forever." 
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INDIAN  FAIRY  TALES. 


[The  publishers,  Mason  &  Brother,  of  New 
York,  have  just  given  the  young  folks  a  curious 
book  of  Indian  Fairy  Tales,    Its  title  is,  "  The } 
Indian  Fairy  Book,  from  Original  Legends.") 
These  legends  were  gathered  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft : 
from  among  our  North  American  Indians,  and ; 
the  author  of  the  volume  has  dressed  them  up 
in  his  own  language.    In  the  legendary  tales  of 
all  people,  the  giant  and  dwarf  play  a  conspicu- 
ous part ;  we  find  both  these  extremes  of  hu- ; 
inanity  in  the  "Indian  Fairy  Book."  Wo| 
make  a  selection  for  our  young  readers  :] 

HE  OP   THE  LITTLE  SHELL- 

Once  upon  a  time,  all  the  people  of  a  certain 
country  had  died,  excepting  two  helpless  chil- 
dren, a  baby  boy  and  a  little  girl. 

When  their  parents  died,  these  children  were 
asleep.  The  little  girl,  who  was  the  elder,  was 
the  first  to  awake.  She  looked  around  her,  but 
seeing  nol>ody  beside  her  little  brother,  who  lay 
smiling  in  his  dreams,  she  quietly  resumed  her 
bed. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  her  brother  moved, 
without  opening  his  eyes. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  more  he  changed  his 
position,  lying  on  the  other  side,  and  in.  this 
way  he  kept  on  sleeping  for  a  long  time ;  and 
pleasant,  too,  must  have  been  his  dreams,  for 
his  little  sister  never  looked  at  him  that  he  was 
not  quite  a  little  heaven  of  smiles  and  flashing 
lights,  which  beamed  about  his  head  and  filled 
the  lodge  with  a  strange  splendor. 

The  girl  soon  grew  to  be  a  woman,  but  the 
boy  increased  in  stature  very  slowly.  It  was  a  f 
long  time  before  he  could  even  creep,  and  he  j 
was  well  advanced  in  years  before  he  could  | 
stand  alone.  When  he  was  able  to  walk,  his  I 
sister  made  him  a  little  bow  and  arrows,  andj 
hung  around  his  neck  a  small  shell,  saying :  S 

M  You  shall  be  called  Dais-Imid,  or  He  of  the  < 
Little  Shell."' 

Every  day  he  would  go  out  with  his  little 
bow,  shooting  at  the  small  birds.  The  first  bird 
he  killed  was  a  tom-tit.  His  sister  was  highly 


pleased  when  he  took  it  to  her.  She  carefully 
prepared  and  stuffed  it,  and  put  it  away  for 

him. 

The  next  day  he  killed  a  red  squirrel.  His 
sister  preserved  this,  too.  The  third  day  ho 
killed  a  partridge,  and  this  they  had  for  their 
evening  meal. 

After  this  he  acquired  more  courage,  and 
would  venture  some  distance  from  home.  His 
skill  and  success  as  a  hunter  daily  increased, 
and  he  killed  the  deer,  bear,  moose,  and  other 
large  animals  inhabiting  the  forest. 

At  last,  although  so  verysmall  of  stature,  he 
became  a  great  hunter,  aild  all  that  he  shot 
he  brought  home  and  shared  with  his  sister; 
and  whenever  he  entered  the  lodge,  a  light 
beamed  about  his  head  and  filled  the  place  with 
a  strange  splendor. 

He  had  now  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood, 
but  he  still  remained  a  perfect  infant  in  size. 

One  day,  walking  about  in  quest  of  game,  he 
came  to  a  small  lake. 

It  was  in  the  winter  season  ;  and  upon  the  ice 
of  the  lake  he  saw  a  man  of  giant  height,  em- 
ployed killing  beavers. 

Comparing  himself  with  this  great  man,  he 
felt  that  he  was  no  bigger  than  an  insect.  He 
seated  himself  on  the  shore  and  watched  his 
movements. 

When  the  large  man  had  killed  many  bea- 
vers, he  put  them  on  a  hand-sled  which  he  had, 
and  pursued  his  way  home.  When  he  saw  hira 
retire,  the  dwarf  hunter  followed,  and,  wielding 
his  magic  shell,  he  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  the 
beavers,  and  ran  home  with  the  prize. 

The  giant,  on  reaching  his  lodge  with  his 
sled -load  of  beavers,  was  surprised  to  find  one 
of  them  shorn  of  its  tail. 

The  next  day  the  little  hero  of  the  shell  went 
to  the  same  lake.  The  giant,  who  had  been 
busy  there  for  some  time,  had  already  loaded 
his  sled  and  commenced  his  return ;  but  run- 
ning nimbly  forward  and  overtaking  him,  he 
succeeded  in  securing  another  of  the  beaver- 
tails. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  giant,  on  reaching  his 
lodge  and  overlooking  his  beavers.  "  what  dog 
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it  is  that  has  thus  cheated  me/  Could  I  meet 
him,  I  would  make  his  flesh  quiver  at  the  point 
of  my  javelin." 

The  giant  forgot  that  he  had  taken  these  very 
beavers  out  of  a  beaver-dam  which  belonged  to 
the  little  shell-man  and  his  sister,  without  per- 
mission. 

*  The  next  day  he  pursued  his  hunting  at  the 
beaver-dam  near  the  lake,  and  he  was  again  fol- 
lowed by  the  little  man  with  the  shell. 

This  time  the  giant  was  so  nimble  in  his 
movements  that  he  had  nearly  reached  home 
before  the  Shell,  make  the  best  speed  he  could, 
could  overtake  him ;  but  he  was  just  in  time  to 
clip  another  beaver's  tail  before  the  sled  slipped 
into  the  lodge. 

The  giant  would  have  been  a  patient  giant, 
indeed,  if  his  anger  had  not  been  violent  at 
these  constant  tricks  played  upon  him.  What 
vexed  him  most  was,  that  he  could  not  get  a 
sight  of  his  enemy.  Sharp  eyes  he  would  have 
needed  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  he  of  the  little 
shell  had  the  gift  of  making  himself  invisible 
whenever  he  chose. 

The  giant,  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  with 
many  loud  rumbling  words,  looked  sharply 
around  to  see  whether  he  could  discover  any 
tracks.  He  could  find  none.  The  unknown 
had  stepped  too  lightly  to  leave  the  slightest 
mark  belund. 

The  next  day  the  giant  resolved  to  disappoint 
his  mysterious  follower  by  going  to  the  beaver- 
dam  very  early ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  lit- 
tle shell  man  came  to  the  place  he  found  the 
fresh  traces  of  his  work,  but  the  giant  had  al- 
ready gone  away.  He  followed  hard  upon  his 
tracks,  but  he  failed  to  overtake  him.  When 
he  of  the  little  shell  came  in  sight  of  the  lodge, 
the  stranger  was  in  front  of  it,  employed  in 
skinning  his  beavers. 

As  Dais-lmid  stood  looking  at  him — for  he 
had  been  all  this  time  invisible — he  thought : 

"  I  will  let  him  have  a  view  of  me." 

Presently  the  man,  who  proved  to  be  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  celebrated  giant,  Mana- 
bozho, looked  up  and  saw  him. 

After  regarding  him  with  attention,  "Who 
are  you,  little  man  ?"  said  Manabozho.  "  I 
have  a  mind  to  kill  you." 

The  little  hero  of  the  shell  replied : 

"  If  you  were  to  try  to  kill  me  you  could  not 
do  it." 

With  this  speech  of  the  little  man,  Mana- 
bozho grabbed  at  him ;  but  when  he  thought  to 
have  had  him  in  his  hand,  he  was  gone. 

"  Where  are  you  now,  little  man  ?"  cried  Ma- 
nabozho. 

"  Here,  under  your  girdle,"  answered  the 
shell-dwarf ;  at  which  giant  Manabozho,  think- 
ing to  crush  him,  slapped  down  his  great  hand 
with  all  his  might ;  but  on  unloosing  his  girdle 
he  was  disappointed  at  finding  no  dwarf  there. 

"  Where  are  you  now,  little  man  ?"  he  cried 
again,  in  a  greater  rage  than  ever. 

"  In  your  right  nostril !"  the  dwarf  replied ; 
whereupon  the  giant  Manabozho  seized  himself 
by  the  finger  and  thumb  at  the  place,  and  gave 
it  a  violent  tweak ;  but  as  he  immediately 


heard  the  voice  of  the  dwarf  at  a  distance  upon 
the  ground,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  only 
pulled  his  own  noBe  to  no  purpose. 

"  Good-by,  Manabozho,"  said  the  voice  of  the 
invisible  dwarf.    "  Count  your  beaver-tails,  and 
you  will  find  that  I  have  taken  another  for  my 
sister ;"  for  he  of  the  little  shell  never,  in  his 
<  wanderings  or  pastimes,  forgot  his  sister  and 
i  her  wishes.    "  Good-by,  beaver-man  I" 
s    And  as  he  went  away  he  made  himself  visible 
\  once  more,  and  a  light  beamed  about  his  head, 
j  and  lit  the  air  around  him  with  a  strange  splen- 
|  dor ;  a  circumstance  which  Manabozho,  who  was 
;  at  times  quite  thick-headed  and  dull  of  appre- 
hension, could  no  way  understand. 

When  Dais-lmid  returned  home,  he  told  his 
sister  that  the  time  drew  nigh  when  they  must 
separate. 

"  I  must  go  away,"  said  Dais-lmid,  "  it  is  my 
fate.  You,  too,"  he  added,  "must  go  away 
soon.  Tell  me  where  you  would  wish  to  dwell." 
*  She  said,  "  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  place  of 
the  breaking  of  daylight.  I  have  always  loved 
the  East.  The  earliest  glimpses  of  light  are 
from  that  quarter,  and  it  is  to  my  mind  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  heavens.  After  I  get 
there,  my  brother,  whenever  you  see  the  clouds, 
in  that  direction,  of  various  colors,  you  may- 
think  that  your  sister  is  painting  her  face." 

"  And  I,"  said  he,  "  I,  my  sister,  shall  live  on 
the  mountains  and  rocks.  Then  I  can  see  you 
at  the  earliest  hour ;  there  are  the  streams  of 
water  clear;  the  air  is  pure,  and  the  golden 
lights  will  shine  ever  around  my  head,  and  I 
shall  ever  be  called  '  Puck-Ininee,  or  the  Little 
Wild  Man  of  the  Mountains.'  But,"  he  re- 
sumed, "  before  we  part  forever,  I  must  go  and 
try  to  find  what  manitoes  rule  the  earth,  and 
see  which  of  them  will  be  friendly  to  us." 

He  left  his  sister  and  travelled  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  and  then  went  far  down  into 
the  earth. 

He  had  been  treated  well  wherever  he  went. 
At  last  he  came  to  a  giant  manito,  who  had  a 
large  kettle  which  was  forever  boiling.  The 
giant,  who  was  a  first  cousin  to  Manabozho,  and 
had  already  heard  of  the  tricks  which  Dais- 
lmid  had  played  upon  his  kinsman,  regarded 
him  with  a  stern  look,  and,  catching  him  up  in 
his  hand,  he  threw  him  unceremoniously  into 
the  kettle. 

It  was  evidently  the  giant's  intention  to 
drown  Dais-lmid;  in  which  he  was  mistaken, 
for  by  means  of  his  magic  shell,  little  Dais,  in 
less  than  a  second's  time,  bailed  the  water  to 
the  bottom,  leaped  from  the  kettle,  and  ran 
away  unharmed. 

He  returned  to  his  sister  and  related  his  rov 
ings  and  adventures.   He  finished  his  story  by- 
addressing  her  thus : 

"  My  sister,  there  is  a  manito  at  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  There  is  also  one 
above  them,  far  in  the  sky,  a  Great  Being  who 
assigns  to  you,  and  to  me,  and  to  all  of  us, 
where  we  must  go.  And  last,"  he  continued, 
"  there  is  another  and  wicked  one,  who  lives 
deep  down  in  the  earth.  It  will  be  our  lot  to 
escape  out  of  his  reach.   We  must  now  sepa- 
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rate.  When  the  winds  blow  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  you  most  then  go.  They 
will  carry  you  to  the  place  you  wish.  I  go  to 
the  rocks  and  mountains,  where  my  kindred 
will  evor  delight  to  dwell. 

Dai8-Imid  then  took  his  ball-stick  and  com- 
menced running  up  a  high  mountain,  and  a 
bright  light  shone  about  his  head  all  the  way, 
and  he  kept  singing  as  he  went : 

Blow,  wiods,  blow !  my  sister  lingers 

For  her  dwelling  in  the  sky, 
Where  the  morn,  with  rosy  fingers, 

Shall  her  cheeks  with  vermil  dye. 

There  my  earliest  views  directed, 

Shall  from  her  their  color  take, 
And  her  smiles,  through  clouds  reflected, 

Guide  me  on  by  wood  or  lake. 

While  I  range  the  highest  mountains, 

Sport  in  valleys  green  and  low, 
Or,  beside  our  Indian  fountains.  v 

Raise  my  tiny  hip-hallo. 

Presently  the  winds  blew,  and,  as  Dais-Imid 
had  predicted,  bis  sister  was  borne  by  them  to 
the  eastern  sky,  where  she  has  ever  since 
lived,  and  her  name  is  now  the  Morning  Star. 


PARLOR  PASTIMES. 

The  Double  Mbawwo. — Place  a  glass  of  any 
liquor  upon  the  table ;  put  a  hat  over  it,  and 
say,  "I  will  engage  to  drink  every  drop  of 
the  liquor  under  that  hat,  and  £et  I'll  not  touch 
the  hat."    You  then  get  under  the  table,  and 
after  giving  three  knocks,  you  make  a  noise 
with  your  mouth  as  if  you  were  swallowing  the 
liquor.    Then  getting  from  under  the  table,  you  j 
say,  "Now,  gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  look."! 
Some  one,  eager  to  see  if  you  drank  the  liquor, 
will  raise  up  the  hat,  when  you  instantly  take  j 
the  glass,  and  drink  the  contents,  saying,  "  Gen-  < 
tlemen,  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise.    You  are  j 
all  witnesses  that  /  did  not  touch  the  hat."  j 

Comic  Cards. — Get  a  number  of  cards  of  the  J 
same  size,  and  draw  and  color  on  them  faces  \ 
/male  and  female )  as  grotesque  as  your  humor 
can  invent.  Decorate  the  heads  of  your  pictures 
with  night-caps,  old  hats  and  new  hats,  wigs  of 
all  colors,  and  warriors'  helmets.  The  compass 
of  each  face  should  occupy  the  same  space. 
Then  divide  each  card  into  three  pieces,  cutting 
it  in  a  straight  line  just  below  the  eye,  and 
across  the  upper  lip.  Ail  the  tops  and  middles 
should  be  of  the  same  width,  and  the  bottoms 
about  the  same  size  as  the  tops.  Endless 
changes  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the  fore- 
head of  one  card  in  contact  with  a  chin  or  nose 
on  a  second  and  third  card.  We  have  a  little 
friend  who  is  very  clever  at  drawing  out  charac- 
ters on  these  cards,  and  who  has  often  made  us 
holi  our  sides  with  laughter  at  the  humorous 
effects  the  boy  produced  by  placing  the  mous- 
tached  lip  and  fiery  eyes  of  a  dashing  young; 
officer  upon  the  chin  of  some  old  grandmother,! 
or  the  night-capped  head  of  an  invalid,  or  the; 
dimpled  cheek  of  a  smart  young  lady. 


To  Light  a  Candle  with  Water. — Get  the 
smallest  piece  of  phosphorus,  and  with  a  little 
tallow  place  it  on  the  rim  of  a  tumbler :  next 
get  a  lighted  oandle,  blow  it  out,  then  hold  it 
to  the  glass,  and  it  will  at  once  ignite. 

To  Astonish  a  Labgb  Pabtt.— With  some 
lycopodium,  powder  the  surface  of  a  large  or 
small  vessel  of  water ;  you  may  then  challenge 
any  one  to  drop  a  piece  of  money  into  the 
water,  and  that  you  will  get  it  with  the  hand 
without  wetting  your  skin.  The  lycopodium 
adheres  to  the  hand,  and  prevents  its  contact 
with  the  water.  A  little  shake  of  the  hand, 
after  the  feat  is  over,  will  dislodge  the  powder. 

How  to  Make  Eggs  Dance. — Boil  an  egg  hard, 
and  break  off  a  little  piece  of  the  shell  at  either 
end ;  then  thrust  in  a  quill,  filled  with  quick- 
silver, and  sealed  at  each  end.  As  long  as  the 
egg  is  warm,  it  will  continue  to  dance. 

Lr/MiNorjs  Writing. — Place  a  small  piece  of 
solid  phosphorus  in  a  quill,  and  write  with  it 
upon  paper.  If  the  writing  then  be  taken  to  a 
dark  room  it  will  appear  beautifully  luminous. 


THE  TWO  BOYS. 

I  saw  a  boy  with  eager  eye 
Open  a  book  upon  a  stall, 
And  read  as  he'd  devour  it  all , 
Which  when  the  stall-man  did  espy, 
Soon  to  the  boy  I  heard  him  call : — 
"  You  sir,  you  never  buy  a  book, 
Therefore  in  one  you  shall  not  look." 
The  boy  passed  slowly  on,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
He  wished  he  never  had  been  taught  to  read, 
Then  of  the  old  churl's  books  he  should  have  had  no 
need. 

Of  sufferings  the  poor  have  many, 

Which  never  can  the  rich  annoy. 

I  soon  perceived  another  boy, 

Who  looked  as  if  he'd  not  had  any 

Food  for  that  day  at  least,  enjoy 

The  sight  of  cold  meat  in  a  tavern  larder. 

This  boy '8  case,  thought  I,  is  surely  harder  ; 

Thus  hungry  longing,  thus  without  a  penny, 

Beholding  choice  of  dainty-dressed  meat; 

No  wonder  if  he  wish  he  ne'er  had  learned  to  eat. 


A   PLUM  PUDDING. 
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Home  Management. — Though  the  art  of 
managing  a  house  may  at  first  sight  seem  a 
very  simple  affair,  yet  there  are  very  few  people 
who  do  it  well.  Most  women  so  often  dislike 
the  worry  of  over  management  almost  as  much 
as  neglect.  The  great  art  is  to  hit  the  happy 
medium  quietly,  and  to  keep  the  servants  to 
their  duty,  without  scolding  them.  It  is  a 
great  point  to  live  always  in  the  same  manner 
as  regards  style,  to  have  the  cloth  laid  as  care- 
fully when  alone  as  when  there  is  company. 
When  this  is  the  case,  no  wife  feels  afraid  of 
her  husband  bringing  in  an  unexpected  guest ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  a  husband  to  find  a 
guest  of  this  kind  received  quietly ;  whereas, 
nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  to  a  husband 
than  to  see  his  house  thrown  into  confusion, 
his  wife  cross,  and  his  servants  scrambling  to 
change  the  things  laid  on  the  table ;  and  in 
short,  everything  going  wrong,  simply  because 
he  has  asked  a  friend  to  dine,  without  giving  a 
day  or  two's  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  in  better  taste  to  allow  the  stranger 
to  sit  down  to  a  meal  served  as  roughly  as  a 
country  laborer's  in  a  hovel,  than  to  attempt  to 
receive  him  with  extempore  finery,  for  the 
awkwardness  and  blunders  of  the  servants 
will  soon  show  him  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Oranob  and  Pink  Color  oh  Silk. — A  cor- 
respondent inquires  of  us  how  to  dye  the  above 
named  colors,  and  having  overlooked  them  in 
the  articles  on  dyeing,  we  will  now  present 
them.  The  pink  is  dyed  by  using  a  small 
quantity  of  brazil  wood  liquor,  with  some 
chloride  of  tin,  in  a  clean  vessel,  and  handling 
the  silk  in  this  liquor  until  it  is  about  the  depth 
of  shade  required.  It  is  then  lifted,  washed  in 
cold  water,  run  through  a  solution  of  clean  soap 
suds,  then  washed  again,  and  it  is  fit  to  be 
dried.  The  soap  suds  give  the  shade  that 
delicate  blue  tinge  necessary  to  the  pink  shade. 
Enough  of  the  chloride  of  tin  should  be  used 
to  give  the  liquor  a  sharp,  sour  taste.  The  color 
is  very  easy  to  dye. 

Orange. — This  oolor  is  dyed  on  silk  by  hand- 
ling the  goods  in  a  strong  solution  of  anotta 
boiled  in  soda,  until  the  silk  acquires  a  deep 
yellow  color,  when  it  is  taken  out,  washed,  and 
then  handled  for  ten  minutes  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid — the  taste  should  be  moderately  sour. 
The  silk  is  then  washed  and  dried.  This  also 
is  an  easy  color  to  dye. — Scientific  American. 

How  to  Makb  No-matters. — This  is  an 
article  of  food,,  says  the  Oxford  Democrat, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  confined  to  the 
descendants  of  a  single  family  of  this  town. 
Its  excellence  will  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  those  housewives  who  wish  to  make  a  good 
display  of  culinary  skill  upon  their  table,  at  the 
fame  time  having  a  due  regard  to  economy. 


The  lady  who  furnishes  the  recipe  has  given 
frequent  opportunities  of  tasting  their  delicious 
flavor ;  and  if  any  are  inquisitive,  perhaps  she 
might  be  induced  to  inform  them  how  the 
cakes  obtained  their  homely  name. 

To  three  teacupfuls  of  buttermilk  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  rich  cream,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar.  Stir  in  flour  until  it  is  of 
a  consistency  of  paste  for  dough-nuts.  Roll 
out  size  of  a  large  breakfast  plate,  and  fry  in 
lard  to  a  rich  brown  color. 

As  each  comes  from  the  fire,  cover  with  apple 
sauce  made  from  tart  apples,  Bweetened  to  the 
taste,  and  spiced  with  nutmeg  or  cinnamon, 
and  continue  the  process  until  the  plate  is  well 
heaped. 

Fried  Apples.— A  dish  of  fried  apples  is 
quickly  prepared  for  the  table,  which  is  often  a 
consideration  of  no  small  importance.  Wash 
them — cut  them  in  two,  take  out  the  stem, 
core  and  calyx,  and,  uupeeled,  put  into  a  tin 
pan  with  butter,  or  the  gravy  of  baked  pork, 
with  some  water,  in  pioportion  to  the  quantity 
to  be  fried,  cover  them  with  a  lid,  set  them  on 
the  stove,  stir  them  occasionally  until  they 
become  soft — and  be  careful  not  to  burn  them. 
Roraanites,  whioli  are  often  almost  worthless, 
baked  or  raw,  "  disappear  with  good  gusto  when 
fried."  We  may  truthfully  pronounce  despi- 
cable Pennocks,  when  fried,  good;  but  the 
Porters,  Bellflowers,  Tallman  sweetSj  and  a  long 
list  which  we  might  name,  when  fried,  are 
really  a  luxury.  Sour  apples  do  not  fry  well ; 
they  fry  to  pieces  too  much. 

Cheap  and  Excellent  Candles. — The  follow- 
ing recipe,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Ne%* 
England  Farmer,  I  have  tried  twice,  and  find  it 
all  that  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  worth  more  than  $20  to 
me  if  I  had  known  it  twenty  years  ago.  Most 
farmers  have  a  surplus  of  stale  fat  and  dirty 
grease,  which  can  be  made  into  good  candles  at 
a  trifling  expence. 

I  kept  both  tallow  and  lard  candles  through, 
the  last  summer,  the  lard  candles  standing  the 
heat  the  best,  and  burning  quite  as  well,  and 
giving  as  good  a  light  as  the  tallow  ones. 

Directions  for  making  good  candles  from  lard  : 
For  twelve  pounds  of  lard,  take  one  pound 
of  saltpetre  and  alum  in  a  gill  of  boiling  water  ; 
j  pour  the  compound  into  the  lard  before  it  is 
I  quite  all  melted ;  stir  the  whple  until  it  boils, 
\  skim  off  what  rises ;  let  it  simmer  until  the 
>  water  is  boiled  out,  or  till  it  ceases  to  throw  off 
"  steam ;  pour  off  the  lard  as  soon  as  it  is  done, 
and  clean  the  boiler  while  it  is  hot.    If  the 
candles  are  to  be  run,  you  may  commence 
immediately  ;  if  to  be  dipped,  let  the  lard  cool 
first  to  a  cake,  and  then  treat  as  you  would 
tallow. 
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Fashiok. — On  this  subject,  so  full  of  inter- 
est to  lady  readers,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
has  a  most  excellent  article,  which  we  transfer 
to  our  pages.  They  will  find  it  well  worthy  of 
perusal : 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Fashions.— There  are 
many  would-be  reformers  who  defeat  ends  that 
are  good  in  themselves,  by  the  violence  of  the 
methods  they  make  use  of  to  carry  them. 
Amongst  those  there  are  some  persons  who  have  \ 
employed  the  most  extreme  methods  to  push; 
into  notoriety  their  peculiar  opinions  with 
regard  to  female  costume. 

"  A  year  or  two  since,  some  well-meaning  per- 
sons conceived  that  the  fashion  of  long,  heavy 
skirts,  hanging  from  the  waist,  and  trailing  on 
the  ground,  was  untidy,  extravagant  and  absurd, 
and  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  ladies' 
dresses  was  unhealthf  al  and  highly  inconvenient, 
preventing  them  from  taking  exercise,  and 
interfering  with  their  daily  occupations.  In  all 
these  views  there  was  undoubtedly  a  measure 
of  truth;  and  had  a  number  of  ladies  made; 
real  improvements  in  dress,  and  quietly  adopted 
them  by  degrees,  so  that  the  eye  should  become 
accustomed  to  tjiem,  they  doubtless  might  have 
shortened  and  narrowed  the  skirts  to  any  suit-  j 
able  proportions,  without  oposition  or  ridicule. : 
If  the  principle  of  action  had  been  simply  to 
introduce  a  fashion  that  should  remedy  each 
inconvenience  with  the  least  possible  interference  \ 
with  established  customs,  all  the  proposed  good 
effects  might  have  been  accomplished. 

"  But  when  the  Bloomers  came  out,  their  au- : 
thora  at  once  showed  that  they  knew  loss  about ; 
the  aesthetics  of  dress  than  those  they  sought  to : 
supersede.  Dress,  and  particularly  ladies'  dress, 
is  designed  to  answer  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Protection  against  the  extremes  of  weather  is 
one  of  these,  ornament  another,  but  a  certain 
expression  of  character,  and  especially  of  mod- 
esty, is  also  one  principal  feature.  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  Bloomers  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing superiority  as  to  the  first  two  of  these 
ends,  the  very  way  in  which  they  went  to  work 
to  introduce  them  showed  they  understood 
nothing  of  the  latter. 

"  The  perfection  of  modesty  and  good  taste  in 
dress  1s  that  it  shall  so  suit  and  set  off  the  per- 
son, that  the  spectator,  forgetting  the  dress, 
shall  only  admire  the  wearer.  All  dress  in  man 
that  costs  obvious  thought,  and  draws  attention 
to  its  own  appearance,  is  foppery,  and  all  dress 
in  woman  that  renders  itself  and  thus  its  wearer, 
conspicuous,  is  immodest.  On  this  account 
alone,  the  violent  effort  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  Bloomers  made  to  attract  attention  and  to 
defy  public  opinion,  drawing  crowds  night  after 
night  on  Chestnut  street  and  Broadway,  was ; 
enough  of  iteeif  to  awaken  prejudice  in  the' 

you  vn. — 11 


minds  of  sensible  people  against  the  fashion, 
however  intrinsically  excellent  the  innovation 
might  otherwise  have  been.  It  proved,  more- 
over, to  every  one,  that  the  philosophy  of  dress 
was  but  little  understood  by  those  who  had 
attempted  this  sudden  alteration,  and  those 
whose  opinions  had  weight,  preferred  to  adhere 
to  the  Paris  fashions,  which,  though  adapted 
for  a  different  sphere,  was  yet  based  on  some 
established  principles. 

"  Nothing,  indeed,  proves  so  completely  the 
inability  to  appreciate  all  the  higher  laws  of 
appropriateness  in  costume,  as  the  very  argu- 
ment by  which  the  innovators  undertako  to 
prove  Blpomer  dresses  not  immodest.  They 
say  that  Greeks  and  Turks  think  it  immodest 
for  ladies  to  show  their  faces— that  St.  Paul 
thought  it  immodest  for  women  to  sit  in  public 
assemblies  with  uncovered  heads — English  and 
American  women  think  differently,  therefore 
the  dislike  of  Bloomers  is  only  a  prejudice.  St. 
Paul  better  knew  the  laws  of  modesty  than 
these  reformers.  His  idea  was  that  all  which 
by  violating  the  innocent  customs  and  usages 
of  society  for  sheltering  woman  from  an  unduo 
conspiouousness,  is  immodest,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided  simply  on  that  account.  Hence,  in 
civilised  society,  all  radical  changes  of  fashion 
:  in  ladies'  dress  are  brought  about  by  degrees, 
j  so  that  the  eye  of  good  taste  may  never  be 
offended,  as  it  would  be  by  any  sudden  altera- 
tion. 

"It  will  be  said  that  if  conspiouousness  in 
dress  be  always  a  fault,  many  of  the  leaders  of 
fashion,  or  rather  the  followers  of  the  newest 
fashion  in  this  country,  are  eminently  wrong. 
And  this  is  unquestionably  the  case.  Those 
who  thus  follow  are  generally  destitute  of  taste, 
and  run  blindly  into  the  maddest  and  most 
indelicate  extremes.  The  Paris  head-dress, 
suited  only  for  the  opera,  will,  if  just  imported 
at  two  hundred  dollars,  grace  the  head  of  some 
young  lady  promenading  on  Broadway,  or 
making  a  morning  call;  and  dresses  only  fit 
for  evening  parties  are  there  exhibited  in  broad 
daylight  continually  by  our  would-be  fashiona- 
bles. Thus  also  it  comes  to  pass  that  long 
skirts  and  dainty  slippers,  and  other  fashions, 
fit  only  for  the  velvet  carpets  of  a  drawing- 
room,  or  the  inside  of  a  close  carriage,  are  trailed 
through  the  mud  of  public  streets. 

44  We  believe  there  is  no  city  in  the  United 
States  where  so  great  an  amount  of  good  taste 
is  to  be  seen  in  ladies'  dress  as  in  Philadelphia, 
and  this  is  owing  to  the  quiet  avoidance  of  all 
extremes,  the  perfect  modesty  that  avoids  con- 
spiouousness. At  present  in  this  country,  we 
have  generally  followed  the  fashions  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  those  of  France,  because  there 
is  a  olass  of  persons  there  who  devote  them- 
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selves  to  the  study  of  what  is  becoming  in  dress,  j 
They  know  how  to  introduce  endless  variety  of 
costume,  all  harmonious  and  becoming,  without 
being  unpleasantly  conspicuous,  because  all 
belong  to  one  general  style  which  changes  only 
gradually,  and  to  remedy  some  inconvenience. 

"  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  our  cir- 
cumstances are  very  different  here  from  those 
of  the  fashionable  ladies  of  Paris.  We  hope 
they  may  ever  be  so.  In  France  it  is  well 
known  that  the  revival  of  the  gorgeous  costumes 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Pompadore,  is,  in 
fact,  the  representation  in  dress  of  the  political 
effort  of  Louis  Napoleon's  career,  i.  c,  to  iepro- 


;  duoe  the  gorgeousnes  and  splendor  of  the  fash- 
ions at  Versailles  in  the  most  luxurious  days 
of  that  iniquitous  monarchy  which  destroyed 
France  to  build  a  palace. 

'*  It  is  said  that  we  republicans  are  as  fond  of 
gaiety  and  extravagance  as  any  other  people. 
But  persons  of  good  taste,  in  every  part  ofc  the 
world,  by  degrees  adapt  the  fashions  to  their 
own  circumstances,  and  a  due  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  dress  has  in  it  the  advantage  of 
enabling  the  possessor  to  unite  convenience 
with  good  taste,  and  to  ensure  all  the  advan- 
tage of  comfort  and  even  economy,  without 
inconvenience  or  oonspicuousness." 


D'OYLBY    PATTER*    I  IT  OBOOHBT. 


Work  a  chain  of  7  stitches,  and  unite  it  by  a 
single  stitch. 

l*f  Round. — Work  11  ohain  and  1  plain  in 
the  foundation  chain  7  times.  Work  5  single 
stitches  in  the  first  chain  of  11. 

2nd  Round. — 1  plain,  11  chain,  1  plain  (both 
these  plain  stitches  are  to  be  worked  in  the  11 
chain  of  1st  round) ;  3  chain,  miss  10,  repeat 
and  end  with  a  single  stitch. 

3rd  Round. — 11  plain,  3  chain,  miss  5,  repeat, 
end  with  a  single  stitch. 

4th  Round. — 14  chain,  miss  13, 1  plain  in  the 
3  ohain  of  last  round,  repeat. 

5th  Round. — Miss  1,  7  plain,  5  chain,  7  plain ; 
repeat,  end  with  6  single  stitches. 

6f h  Round. — 7  plain,  9  chain,  miss  12 ;  repeat, 
«nd  with  three  single  stitches. 

1th  Round. — 1  plain,  9  chain,  1  plain  (both 
these  plain  stitches  worked  in  the  centre  of  the 
7  plain  of  last  round ),  7  chain,  miss  7 ;  I  plain, 
9  chain,  1  plain  (both  these  plain  stitches  worked ; 
hi  the  9  chain  of  6th  round),  7  chain,  miss  7, : 
repeat ;  end  with  2  single  stitches  \ 


8th  Round. — 1  plain,  7  ohain,  1  plain,  9  chain, 
1  plain,  7  chain,  1  plain  (these  4  plain  stitches 
worked  in  the  9  ohain  of  7th  round ),  5  chain, 
miss  4, 1  plain  in  the  centre  of  the  7  chain  in 
the  7th  round,  5  chain,  miss  4,  repeat,  end  with 
a  single  stitch. 

9th  Round. — 7  plain,  miss  1,  9  plain,  miss  1, 
7  plain,  3  chain,  miss  13 ;  repeat,  end  with  4 
:  single  stitches. 

10th  Round.— 13  chain,  miss  15,  1  plain,  3 
chain,  miss  9, 1  plain ;  repeat,  at  the  end,  tnrn 
back,  and  work  3  single  on  the  last  3  chain, 
turn  back. 

lltA  Round. — 6  ohain,  9  plain,  7  ohain,  9 
plain,  repeat. 

12tA  Round.— I  plain,  11  ohain,  1  plain,  13 
chain,  1  plain,  11  chain,  1  plain  (these  4  chain 
stitches  in  the  Gth  chain  of  11th  round  J,  3 
chain,  miss  9,  5  plain  in  the  7th  chain  of  11th 
round,  3  chain,  miss  9 ;  repeat,  and  end  with  1 
single  stitch.  ^ 

13/a  Round.— 9  plain,  miss  ft,  11  plain,  miss 
\  3,  9  plain,  3  chain,  miss  7, 1  plain  in  the  centre 
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of  the  5  plain  in  last  round,  3  chain,  miss  7 ; 
repeat,  end  with  one  single  stitoh.   Fasten  off. 

This  may  be  worked  in  colored  crochet  thread, 
making  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  rounds  amber ; 
the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  green  ;  the  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  amber ;  10th  and  11th  green,  12th  and  13th 
amber. 

It  may  also  be  worked  for  a  lamp-mat  in 
Berlin  wool,  in  which  case  the  10  first  rounds 
will  make  it  large  enough,  and  five  shades  of 
wonted  between  the  darkest  and  lightest,  will 
hare  a  pretty  effect. 

Worked  with  coarse  linen,  it  may  be  used  as 
a  table-mat,  as  these  are  now  more  fashionable 
than  the  straw  mats. 


Fashiovs.— We  give  an  "  Evening  Dress"  of 
silk.  The  skirt  has  three  flounces,  finished 
with  a  brocaded  border  of  flowers.  Corsage  low 
in  the  neck,  and  square  across  the  bosom ;  fin- 
shed  at  the  waist  by  a  deep  basque,  having  a 
narrow  border  like  those  on  the  flounces.  The 


sleeves  are  formed  of  two  deep  ruffles,  falling 
over  each  other  from  the  shoulders,  and  are 
worn  with  undersleeves. 

The  beautiful  "Opera  Cloak"  is  in  form  a 
Talma — material  scarlet  cloth,  with  a  piece  of 
white  cloth,  inserted  about  four  inches  from  the 
bottom.  Each  edge  defined  by  a  narrow  moss 
fringe  in  tufts  of  scarlet  and  white.  Border  of 
fringe,  ten  inches  deep.  The  upper  portion  is 
arranged  in  a  net-work  of  small  scarlet  and 
white  tassels,  from  which  descend  groups  of  long 
scarlet  and  white  tassels  delicately  crimped. 
A  pretty  hood  forms  a  finish  to  the  neck. 

We  also  give  in  this  number  an  elegant  Robe 
de  Chambre  of  nansook  muslin.  A  band  of  fine 
needlework  insertion  runs  up  the  front,  passing 
to  the  throat,  where  it  is  fastened  with  small 
thread  buttons.  The  sleeves  are  gathered  fall 
up  at  the  wrist ;  above  this  is  a  full  puff,  finished 
by  a  rich  ruffle  of  needlework,  which  falls  back 
upon  the  arm  like  a  gauntlet.  The  waist  is 
bound  with  a  muslin,  sash. 


DESIGN  FOR  SKIRT  OF  BABY'S  ROBE. 
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PLEASANT  VARIETIES. 

Milk  is  the  best  food  for  infants,  bat  curd 
should  be  avoided,  nor  should  the  child  have 
its  whey. 

Pib-cbust  is  bad  for  children,  and  in  the 
nursery  neither  pie-crusts  nor  promises  should 
ever  be  broken. 

Why  is  a  mushroom  like  a  dandy  t  Because 
it  is  rapid  in  its  growth,  slim  in  its  trunk,  and 
thick  in  its  head. 

Why  is  an  address  pronounced  on  board  a 
ship  like  a  finger  ring  ?  Because  it  is  a  deck-  j 
oration  (decoration.,) 

Fashion  has  been  well  described  as  "  the  race 
of  the  rich  to  get  away  from  the  poor,  who  fol- 
low as  fast  as  they  can." 

An  ingenious  youth  said,  he  should  like  to  go 
to  school  in  Scotland,  because  he  understood  it 
was  the  Land  of  Cakes. 

A  fashionable  young  lady,  hearing  of  Cole- 
ridge's JluU  to  Reflection,  wished  to  know  if 
they  were  toilette  candles  ? 

The  Welsh  have  a  saying  that  If  a  woman 
was  as  quick  with  her  feet  as  with  her  tongue, 
she  would  catch  lightning  enough  to  kindle  the 
fire  in  the  morning. 

A  Cockney  wag  of  uncultivated  aspirations 
was  heard  to  say,  that  bakers'  bread  reminded 
him  of  the  Middle  Ages:  because  he  always 
associated  the  idea  of  it  with  Hallam. 

A  young  lady,  after  dancing  all  night  and 
several  hours  longer,  will  generally  find,  on 
consulting  the  looking-glass,  that  the  evening's 
amusement  will  not  bear  the  morning's  reflec- 
tion. 

Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  has  re- 
ceived from  his  friends  a  new  overcoat.  He  is 
as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  a  boy  in  his  first 
boots,  and  says :  "  It  fits  us  as  well  as  if  we 
had  been  melted  and  poured  into  it." 

A  philosopher  who  had  married  a  vulgar  but 
amiable  girl,  used  to  call  her  "  Brown  Sugar," 
because,  he  said,  she  was  sweet  but  unrefined, 
Another,  whose  wife  was  affectionate  and  stout, 
was  accustomed  to  denominate  her,  "Lump 
Sugar." 

It  is  just  as  well  that  fortune  is  blind,  for  if 
she  could  only  see  some  of  the  ugly,  stupid, 
worthless  persons  on  whom  she  showers  her 
most  precious  gifts,  the  sight  would  so  annoy 
her,  that  she  would  immediately  scratch  her 
eyes  out. 

On  board  the  Cunard  steamers,  the  church 
service  is  read  every  Sunday  morning.  The 
muster  roll  of  the  crew  is  called  over,  and  they 
attend  service.  A  gentleman,  one  day  said  to 
one  of  the  sailors : — 

"  Are  you  obliged  to  attend  publio  worship  ?" 

"Not  exactly  obliged,  sir,"  replied  Jack;" 
"  We  should  lose  our  grog  if  we  didn't." 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

He  loves  you  better  who  strives  to  make  you 
good,  than  he  who  strives  to  please  you. 

The  power  qf  books  to  excite  the  imagination 
is  a  fearful  element  of  moral  death  when  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  vice. 

Ip  wb  did  but  know  how  little  some  enjoy  of 
the  great  things  that  they  possess,  there  would 
not  be  much  envy  in  the  world. 

The  hind,  in  order  to  be  kept  pure,  must  be 
employed  in  topics  of  thought  which  are  them- 
selves lovely,  chastened,  and  elevating. 

Never  /est  with  the  sorrows  and  frailties  of 
men.  Frailties  are  misfortunes,  and  the  most 
sacred  thing  on  earth  to  each  heart,  is  its  own 
sorrow. 

God  hade  for  some  of  the  martyrs  a  prison 
sweet  as  a  garden  of  flowers  :  what  then  will  be 
Heaven  ?  If  afflicting  mercy  be  so  great,  what 
will  be  crowning  mercy  ? 

Great  evil  has  arisen  to  individuals,  and  to 
the  community,  from  allowing  fallacies  and 
falsehood  to  pass  uncontradicted  and  unexposed 
in  those  channels  through  which  poison  is  con- 
veyed to  the  publio  mind. 

In  this  country  no  young  man  need  be  unem- 
ployed. Wealth  and  respectability  are  condi- 
tions to  which  he  may  attain.  He  has  no  right 
to  be  ignorant ;  he  has  no  time  to  be  vicious  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  no  man  has  a  right  to 
be  poor. 

Curran,  speaking  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
was  by  no  means  handsome,  but  a  splendid 
conversationalist,  said  that  she  "  had  the  power 
of  talking  herself  into  a  beauty."  Ladies  should 
think  of  this.  Beauty  lies  In  other  things  than 
fine  features  and  cosmetics. 

A  man  at  a  hotel  is  like  a  grape-vine  in  a 
flower-pot,  movable,  carried  round  from  place  to 
place,  docked  at  the  root  and  short  at  the  top ! 
There  is  nowhere  that  a  man  can  get  real  root- 
room,  and  spread  out  his  branches  till  they 
touch  the  morning  and  evening,  but  in  his  own 
house. 

No  house,  says  Henry  Ward  Beeoher,  is  com- 
plete without  two  pieces  of  furniture— the  cra- 
dle and  the  old  arm  chair.  No  house  is  foil 
that  hath  not  in  it  a  babe  and  a  grandfather  or 
a  grandmother.  Life  becomes  more  radiant  and 
perfect  when  its  two  extremes  keep  along  with 
it.  The  two  loves  which  watch  the  cradle  and 
serve  the  chair  are  one.  But  how  different  in 
all  their  openings  and  actions.  To  the  child 
the  heart  turns  with  more  tenderness  of  love. 
To  the  aged  parent,  love  is  borne  upon  a  ser- 
vice of  reverence.  Through  the  child  you  look 
forward — through  the  parent  you  look  back- 
ward. In  the  child  you  see  hope,  joys  to  come, 
brave  ambition,  and  a  life  yet  to  be  drawn  forth 
in  all  its  many-sided  experiences.  Through  the 
silver-haired  parent,  you  behold  the  past,  its 
scenes  enacted,  its  histories  registered. 
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HISS  VIRGINIA  F.  T0WN8END. 

There  are  few  readers  of  the  Homb  Magazinb  who 
hare  not  admired  the  charming  productions  of  this 
young  writer,  who  gives  more  than  usual  promise  of 
literary  eminence.  Unhnralded,  and  without  the  in- 
fluence of  partial  friends,  she  presented  herself  before 
the  public,  first  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  and 
afterwards  in  other  periodicals,  and  was  at  once  re- 
cognised as  a  new  star  in  onr  firmament,  destined  to 
a  brilliant  culmination.  Since  then,  she  has  con- 
tinued to  write,  each  fresh  production  showing  a 
stead/oevelopment  of  power,  and  a  clearer  appro- ; 
eiation  of  her  own  mental  resources.  There  is  yet 
lacking,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  critical  accu- 
racy, extended  observation,  and  a  larger  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  j  but  these  come  with  time  and 
experience,  and  the  quick  intuitions  of  Miss  Town- 
sman's mind  will  soon  grasp  all  that  now  seems  want- 
ing. Already,  she  touches  with  rare  skill  the  chords 
of  emotion,  and  paints  nature  to  the  eye  with  many 
teaches  of  a  master's  pencil,  while  much  that  she 
writes  Is  full  of  poetic  beauty. 

Miss  Townaend's  home  is  New  Haven,  Conn.,  but 
she  has  recently  removed  to  our  city,  and  will,  here- 
after, bear  a  closer  relation  to  our  readers,  as  Assis- 
tant Editor  of  the  Homb  Magazine.  We  congratu- 
late them  on  an  arrangement  that  win  give  to  onr 
work  a  new  and  higher  interest,  and  throw  over  its 
pages  the  genial  warmth  and  fine  fervor  of  a  woman's 
mind. 

HEW  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  INCREASED  ATTRAC- 
TIONS. 

The  new  year  has  opened  so  propitiously  for  the 
Homb  Magazinb,  that  we  at  once  make  further 
arrangements  for  giving  its  pages  increased  attrac- 
tions, and  a  higher  interest.  Already  we  have 
secured  a  deeply  interesting  story  from  Alios  B. 
Nbal,  now  in  the  course  of  publication ;  and  another 
from  Mrs.  Mart  A.  Denison,  entitled  "Idyl;" 
which,  with  a  new  continuous  story  from  our  own 
pen,  will  fill  one  department  of  our  Magazine  for  the 
year.  We  now,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
have  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Virginia  F. 
Towns  end,  well  known  to  our  readers  as  the  author 
of  "  The  Door  in  the  Heart"—"  Bight  Across  the 
Street,"  and  many  other  artioles  that  bear  upon  them 
the  unmistakable  impress  of  genius,  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  Homb  Magazine.  She  will  enter  upon 
her  dutieewith  the  March  number. 

In  this  new  arrangement,  increased  interest  for  all 
readers  must  be  secured.  There  will  be  another 
mind  looking  upon  the  world  from  a  different  point, 
and  seeing  all  things  in  a  different  aspect,  engaged  in 
the  work  of  gathering  material  for  its  pages,  and  in 


giving  to  readers  the  hue  of  its  own  perceptions.  A 
magazine  designed  especially  for  the  hearts  and 
homes,  as  is  this  one,  cannot  fully  serve  its  purpose, 
unless  a  woman's  taste,  and  a  woman's  thought  be  in 
its  pages.  Defective  here  has  been  the  Homb  Maga- 
zine from  the  beginning,  and  no  one  has  been  more 
conscious  of  this  than  the  Editor  himself  But  now 
the  defect  will  be  supplied,  and  the  Magazine  come 
to  the  reader,  each  month,  with  a  fresher  and  more 
varied  interest. 

LOCKING  PEW  DOOR8. 

The  practice  of  keeping  pew  doors  locked,  which 
prevails  in  some  of  our  churches,  is  one  against  which 
considerable  outcry  is  made ;  and  it  is  one  that  does 
seem  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But 
it  has  been  foroed  upon  pew  owners  in  oertain 
ohurches,  in  consequence  of  the  unscrupulous  liberty 
taken  by  a  set  of  "  wandering  stars"  in  the  religious 
firmament,  who  are  never  content  to  remain  long  in 
any  constellation — novelty-lovers  in  church  matters, 
who  run  after  every  new  or  popular  preacher,  and 
thrust  themselves  into  any  body's  pew  that  happens 
to  come  in  their  way,  with  a  selfish  disregard  of  the 
owner's  rights,  or  that  of  his  family  and  friends.  To 
lock  the  door  upon  such  is  no  very  serious  wrong ; 
and  even  their  entire  exclusion  from  the  body  of  the 
church  in  which  they  have  secured  no  congregational 
rights,  would  hardly  endanger  their  souls'  salvation. 
Remarking  on  this  subject,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
gives  some  thoughts  that  are  worth  remembering : — 

"  It  is  extremely  annoying  for  a  pew  owner,  or  pew 
renter,  in  a  thronged  church,  to  have  his  family  de- 
prived of  their  seats,  unless  they  go  to  church  an  hour 
before  the  time.  We  have  known  churches,  in  which 
the  preacher  was  so  popular  that  orowds  rushed  in, 
the  moment  the  doors  were  opened ;  and  in  whioh  to 
be  oourteous  and  surrender  a  seat,  involved  the  ne- 
cessity of  standing  through  the  services,  or  retiring. 
It  is  too  muoh  the  habit  with  ladies  to  flock  to  hear 
every  new  divine  of  eloquence,  and  by  monopolising 
the  seats,  in  virtue  of  their  sex,  exclude  gentlemen. 
Some  years  ago,  when  the  Bev.  Mr.  Kirk,  a  popular 
Presbyterian  minister,  visited  this  city,  it  was  nearly 
impossible  for  a  gentleman  to  hear,  solely  on  this  ac- 
count Practically,  it  is  these  religious  gad-abouts, 
if  we  may  use  suoh  a  word,  who  are  the  persons  prin- 
cipally affected  by  the  locking  of  pew  doors.  Bona- 
fide  strangers  in  the  city,  we  have  no  doubt,  would 
;  always  receive  the  politest  reception,  at  the  hands  of 
pew  owners  or  pew  renters,  if  it  was  not  for  these  gos- 
\  sips  and  gad-abouts." 

|  MAKING  A  NAME. 

"  I  used  to  feel  a  sort  of  inspiration,"  says  a  lady 
correspondent,  "that  prompted  me  to  write,  and  that 
\  made  writing  a  most  pleasurable  excitement.  They 
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told  me,  I  might  win,  if  I  chose,  a  bright,  enduring 
fame.  Bat  fame  has  many  aspirants,  many  mortified 
and  disappointed  ones.  If  I  had  any  desire  to  eater 
the  arena  for  so  uncertain  a  prise,  it  was  conquered 
by  an  overruling  passion.  The  love  of  one  human 
heart,  and  a  green  spot  of  earth  to  call  my  home, 
were  more  to  me  than  fame.  At  present,  my  only 
hope  that  my  name  shall  live  after  me,  rests  in  a  trio 
of  merry,  loving,  little  girls,  on  whose  hearts  and  minds 
I  hope  to  leave  an  impress  that  shall  be  better  and 
more  enduring  than  fame." 

The  mother's  heart  spoke  truly  there.  Fame  is  a 
luring  meteor,  but  the  love  of  home  and  children  a 
strong  and  steady  light,  that  warms,  and  cheers,  and 
guides  to  heavenly  felicities. 

THE  GODET  COMPLIMENTARY  DINNER. 

Mr.  Godey,  publisher  of  the  Lady'*  Book,  was 
complimented  on  Thursday,  December  20th,  with  a 
dinner,  by  a  number  of  his  warm  friends,  most  of  them 
booksellers,  and  members  of  the  Philadelphia  press. 
The  testimonial  was  the  more  gratifying,  because 
made  from  a  genuine  personal  regard,  by  men  who, 
for  years,  have  been  in  close  business  and  friendly 
relations  with  him  they  sought  to  honor.  For  over 
twenty-five  years,  Mr.Oodey  has  occupied  his  present 
position  of  publisher  of  the  Lady1*  Book,  and  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  persons  who,  during  that  long 
period,  have  had  business  intercourse  with  him,  few,  if 
any,  can  be  found,  who  will  not  bear  earnest  testimony 
to  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  generous  regard  for 
others,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  heart.  Nature 
largely  endowed  him  with  the  better  qualities  of 
humanity ;  and  while  she  gave  him  an  active  mind, 
with  that  concentration  of  purpose  which  compels 
sue  o ess  in  any  pursuit,  she  gave  also  those  kindlier 
Impulses,  that,  in  the  home  and  social  circles,  diffuse 
warmth  and  radienoe— the  heart's  bright  sunshine. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Godey,  intimately,  for  some 
fifteen  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period, 
few  weeks  have  passed  in  which  we  have  not  met  him 
In  business  or  friendly  intercourse :  and  in  bearing 
our  testimony  to  his  worth  as  a  man,  we  speak 
from  the  olosest  personal  knowledge.  That  he  is  a 
fast  friend,  we  have  the  best  reason  to  affirm — a 
friend  whose  heart  does  not  grow  cold,  nor  his  face 
grave,  when  the  shadow  of  misfortune  falls  dark 
across  another's  threshold.  We  should  be  unjust  to ; 
him,  did  we  not,  on  so  fitting  an  occasion,  bear 
this  truthful  testimony  in  his  favor. 

The  number  of  tickets  issued  for  the  complimentary ; 
festival  was  limited.  Between  sixty  and  seventy 
persons  were  present  The  oommittee  of  arrange-; 
ments  for  the  occasion  were  Messrs.  W.  A.  Blanohard, 
Morton  M'Michael,  J.  B.  Lipplneott,  James  Orissy, 
Moses  Thomas,  Charles  Magargee,  H.  Cowperthwaite. ; 
H.  C.  Lea,  Charles  Desilver,  and  E.  H.  Butler. 
Jno.  Grigg,  Esq.,  presided  on  the  occasion,  assisted  by  J 
Messrs.  Henry  C.  Carey,  and  Abraham  Hart,  as  vice  J 
presidents.  Among  the  guests  were  Messrs.  Appleton  ] 
and  Putnam,  of  New  York,  Mr  Grigg,  on  taking 
the  chair,  made  a  happy  address,  in  which  a  just 


tribute  was  paid  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Godey. 
Mayor  Conrad,  Wm.  B.  Reed  Esq.,  Messrs.  Morton 
M'Michael,  Robert  Morris,  Prof.  Coppee,  of  the 
Penn  University,  and  others,  gave  addresses  during 
the  evening. 

Referring  to  the  occasion,  Mr.  Morris  said : — "  I 
have  known  Louis  A.  Godey  intimately  and  long.  I 
have  had  many  and  various  opportunities  of  seeing 
his  character  developed,  and  his  principles  illustrated 
— and  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  first  act  of  his  that 
has  not  been  maklt,  warm-hearted,  high-minded, 
and  honorable.  The  testimonial  of  to-night,  there- 
fore, is  every  way  merited  and  due.  And  while  it  is 
intended  more  particularly  for  one  individual,  every 
member  of  the  editorial  fraternity,  cannot  but  feel 
complimented  and  gratified." 

Mr.  GoO>y's  response  to  the  address  of  the  chair- 
man, or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  we  must  give,  as  well 
for  its  revelation  of  the  man,  as  for  its  glanoe  at 
the  history  of  periodical  literature  in  this  country : 

"  I  began  the  Lady's  Book  over  twenty-five  years 
ago,  with  but  little  capital,  but  many  good  friends, 
most  of  whom  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  retain, 
and  now  see  around  me.  It  was  considered  a  bold 
undertaking  for  the  time;  the  country  was  not 
prepared  for  a  work  of  this  kind ;  but  as  the  King's 
name  is  said  to  be  a  tower  of  strength,  so,  also,  was 
that  of  my  title,  the  "  Lady's  Book."  It  succeeded 
from  the  first,  and  has  never  retrograded.  It  was 
commenced  as  an  illustrated  magazine,  and  the  first 
engravings  were  purchased  from  my  friend  Hart, 
then  Carey  &  Hart — the  plates  that  were  used  in 
their  annuals.  I  paid  them  twelve  dollars  a  piece  for 
them,  and  when,  in  succeeding  years,  they  raised  the 
price  to  fifteen  dollars,  I  was  inclined  to  strike,  and 
not  pay  so  exhorbitant  a  price  for  an  illustration.  I 
have  since  paid  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  for  a  single  plate,  and  in  one  number  of  my 
book  have  published  engravings  that  oost  me  over 
five  hundred  dollars.  My  friend  Carey  used  to 
smile  and  joke  with  me  about  using  second -hand 
plates.  The  titles  I  of  course  changed  to  suit  my 
purpose ;  this  was  a  hint  upon  which  my  friends  the 
booksellers  have  sinoe  acted  upon  to  perfection,  for  I 
have  seen  plates  appear  originally  as  the  Grecian 
Maid,  then  changed  into  another  publication  as  Mi- 
randa, then  Joan  of  Arc,  and  then  Cassandra,  and 
then  go  through  all  the  poets  until  they  got  down  to 
plain  Marys  and  Janes.  For  this  saving,  I  think, 
they  are  indebted  to  me,  and  they  ought  to  make  the 
proper  acknowledgement.  The  magazines  have  cul- 
tivated a  taste  for  the  fine  arte,  whioh,  but  for  them, 
would  still  have  been  somewhat  in  its  infancy.  It 
used  to  be  an  old  saying,  "  it  is  good  enough  for  the 
country,"  but  that  wonrt  now  do ;  they  know  a  good 
engraving  in  the  oountry  just  as  well  as  we  do  in 
the  oity.  When  I  paid  for  my  first  oopy,  I  thought 
ruin  would  come  upon  me;  about  one  article  in  a 
number,  "written  expressly  for  this  magazine,"  was 
quite  enough  for  my  pocket  in  those  days.  Sinoe 
then,  what  has  been  paid  for  original  matter,  by  the 
Philadelphia  Magazines,  to  the  Holmes',  Longfellowa, 
Bryants,  Coopers,  Willis',  Hentzs,  Pauldings,  and 
others  ?  I  have  seen  one  number  of  a  Philadelphia 
magazine,  the  literary  matter  in  which  oost  $1200, 
and  my  friend  Graham  was  the  man  who  paid  it. 

The  Philadelphia  Magazines  were  the  first  pabiiea- 
tions  in  this  oountry  to  purchase  original  matter  as 
a  regular  business,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  case 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  would  probably  have 
been  continued,  had  not  another  magazine,  with  not 
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aline  of  original  matter,  obtained  a  circulation  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  We,  of  Phila- 
delphia, then  oame  to  the  conclusion  that  oar  Ame- 
rican people  did  not  care  who  wrote  the  articles  they 
read,  provided  they  were  good,  and  the  practice  of 
paying  for  original  matter  has  eomewhat  abated. 

Your  Chairman  has  been  pleased  to  compliment 
me  upon  my  industry.  For  the  nearly  twenty-six 
▼ears  that  I  have  conducted  the  book,  I  have  never 
been  absent  from  the  city  bat  on  three  occasions, 
when  the  time  amounted  to  two  weeks.  Not  a 
number  has  ever  gone  to  press  without  my  seeing 
and  reading  every  page  of  it.  My  orders  at  the 
printing  office  are  to  query  every  article  upon  religion 
or  politics,  for  fear  that  it  might  escape  ray  eye — for 
I  will  allow  no  man's  religion  to  be  attacked  or 
sneered  at,  or  the  subject  of  politics  to  be  mentioned 
in  my  book  ;  the  first  is  obnoxious  to  myself,  and  to 
the  latter  the  ladies  object,  and  it  is  my  business  and 
my  pleasure  to  please  them,  for  to  them — God  bless 
the  fairest  portion  of  His  oreation — am  I  indebted 
for  my  success. 

I  may  mention  one  fact  in  regard  to  the  popularity 
of  the  '  Lady's  Book'  among  the  ladies — a  fact  that 
sometimes  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  was  growing  old  in 
years,  I  never  can  in  heart — I  sometimes  receive 
letters  from  ladies  who  take  the  book  for  their 
children,  whose  mothers  subscribed  to  it  for  them.  ' 

Untiring  industry  are  the  words  of  your  Chairman. 
I  am  untiring — I  work  ten  hours  a  day  through  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  for  the  other  three  months  I 
am  at  my  office  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  A 
friend,  seated  not  far  from  me,  once  told  me  he  was 
never  great  in  small  matters.  Pam.  I  pay  as  much 
attention  to  a  letter  containing  twenty-five  cents,  as 
I  do  to  one  containing  twenty-five  dollars. 

I  have  stated  that  I  began  without  capital.  I  did 
— but  I  had  credit  I  have  bought  my  paper  of 
Messrs.  Megarge  &  Co.  since  I  have  been  in  business, 
and  I  can  proudly  say  that  I  have  never  asked  a 
favor  of  them,  except  to  make  me  good  paper.  If  I 
bad  wanted  a  favor,  it  would  have  been  granted,  for 
there  is  no  man  who  has  a  kindlier  heart  than  Charles 
Megarge.  My  bills  with  them  have  been  about 
$3,000  a  month — from  present  appearances,  this 
year  they  will  be  much  larger. 

Messrs.  T.  K.  A  P.  G.  Collins  have  printed  the  book 
so  long,  that  I  cannot  remember  when  they  com- 
menced. The  junior  of  the  firm,  P.  G.  Collins,  was  a 
man  who  was  not  fuDy  understood  but  by  those  who 
knew  him  well.  lie  was  a  man  of  a  very  superior 
mind,  and  who,  under  a  rough  manner,  had  the 
kindest  of  hearts ;  a  man  who  was,  perhaps,  better ! 
informed  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  of  matters  '• 
peat,  than  many  who  write  professor  to  their  names — ; 
no  offence  intended  to  the  several  professors  here 


These  details  may  amuse  some  of  my  publishing 
friends  here  present,  but  remember,  gentlemen,  this 
is  a  single  publication;  you  have  many.  I  have 
always  rewarded  labor  well,  as  those  who  work  for 
me  can  testify.  I  have  never  had  a  note  protested, 
and  have  always  fulfilled  every  business  obligation. 

It  would  take  me  the  whole  evening  to  give  a 
history  of  my  friends  here  present ;  but  I  must  not 
omit  one, 1  my  halved  heart.'  In  1828  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  over  an  imposing  stone,  which,  I  pre- 
sume, has  had  its  influence  upon  our  friendship.  He 
has  always  been  mv  mentor,  my  rook  of  refuge  when 
any  mooted  point  nas  arisen  in  my  business.  I  have 
consulted  him,  and  his  decision  has  always  been  final 
with  me.  An  uninterrupted  friendship  of  twenty- 
seven  years  to  something  to  boast  of,-  may  it  continue 
for  our  lives !  Need  I  name  the  man  who  is  so  popu- 
lar with  us  all?— Morton  MoMiehaeL 

When  I  commenced  the  Book,  although  a  younger 
man  than  I  am  now,  though  not  better  looking,  I 
was  determined  that  the  '  Lady's  Book'  should  be  a 
moral  work ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
me  that  I  can  now  say  that  not  an  oath  can  be  found 
in  the  whole  fifty-one  volumes  of  the  book.   #  * 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  say, 
that  to  yourself  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
had  the  conducting  of  this  affair,  I  reiterate  my 
thanks,  my  everlasting  gratitude.  Before  taking  my 
seat,  I  wish  to  offer  a  toast.  Who  could  expect  any 
other  from  me  than  the  Press  ?  To  my  friends  of 
the  city  press,  with  every  member  of  whom  I  am  on 
terms  of  perfect  friendship,  I  return  my  thanks. 
But  to  the  country  press  I  wish  particularly  to  allude ; 
they  have  been  to  me  as  a  band  of  brothers.  To 
them  I  owe  especial  thanks  for  the  many,  very  many 
acts  of  kindness  I  have  received ;  I  can  never  forget 
my  obligations  to  them.  I  give  you,  gentlemen, 
Thb  Press." 


ROYAL  MANNERS. 

The  state  of  good  breeding,  even  in  the  royal  fami- 
ly, was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  far  below  the  standard 
of  decent  good  behavior  at  the  present  time,  even 
among  the  humbler  classes  in  life.  The  man,  in  our 
day,  no  matter  what  his  condition,  who  would  speak 
to  his  wife  as  George  the  Second  did  to  his  queen, 
Caroline,  would  be  set  down  as  a  vulgar  brute.  Dr. 
Doran,  in  his  gossipping  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land of  the  House  of  Hanover,"  gives  us  this  glimpse 
of  Royal  manners : 

"  But  Caroline  herself  was  often  snubbed  by  the 
king.  One  evening,  when  they  were  seated  together, 
Lord  Hervey  oame  into  the  room :  the  queen,  who 


The  senior  of  the  firm,  who  is  now  present,  t  was  knotting,  while  the  king  walked  backwards  and 
fm*  Mn,l*mM  f-T«iiUi.w  VfiAwn  «a>  forwards,  began  jocoselv  to  attack  Lord  Hervey  upon 

an  answer  just  published  to  a  book  of  his  friend 
Bishop  Hervey's  on  the  Sacrament,  in  which  the 
bishop  was  very  ill-treated ;  but  before  the  queen  had 
uttered  half  what  she  had  a  mind  to  say,  the  king 
interrupted  her,  and  told  her  she  always  loved  talking 
of  such  nonsense,  and  things  she  knew  nothing  of; 
adding  if  it  were  not  for  such  foolish  people  loving  to 
talk  of  these  things  when  they  were  written,  the  fools 
who  wrote  upon  them  would  never  think  of  publish- 
ing their  nonsense,  and  disturbing  the  government 
with  impertinent  disputes,  that  nobody  of  any  sense 
ever  troubled  themselves  about  Much  more  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  strain;  when  the  poor  queen, 
thinking  to  change  the  conversation,  expressed  her 
disapproval  of  giving  vails  to  the  servants  of  the 
house  at  which  a  person  has  been  visiting.  She  re- 
marked that  she  had  found  it  no  inconsiderable  ex- 


that  jolly,  fat  gentleman  there,  familiarly  known  as 
Old  Collins — but  why  that  prefix  I  know  not — is  my 
just,  my  firm,  my  good  friend — I  wear  him  in  my 
heart  of  hearts. 

Adhesiveness  must  be  a  prominent  phrenological 
development  in  me,  for  the  binder  who  served  up 
the  first  number  of  the  book,  still  continues  to  bind 
it.  She  has  never  followed  any  other  business,  is 
now  living  in  her  own  house,  and  the  business  is 
oooducted  by  her  son,  in  partnership  with  his  mother. 

My  eJerks  hare  been  with  me  a  long  time.  One  of 
them,  now  present,  has  been  with  me  fifteen  years, 
and  I  honor  him  as  I  would  a  brother.  One  of  my 
clerks,  who  was  with  me  from  boyhood,  became 
your  Postmaster  ,*  two  of  them  are  brokers,  and  one 
a  stationer,  doing  a  very  large  business.  I  give 
employment  to  about  eighty  women,  and  men  innu- 
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pense,  during  the  past  summer,  to  visit  her  Mends, ; 
even  in  town.  « That  is  your  own  fault,'  growled  the 
king;  'for  my  father,  when  he  went  to  people's 
houses  in  town,  never  was  fool  enough  to  give  away 
his  money.'  The  queen  pleaded  that  she  only  gave 
what  her  ohambcrlain.  Lord  Grantham,  informed  her 
was  usual, — whereupon  poor  Lord  Grantham  came  in  j 
for  his  full  share  of  oensure.  '  The  queen,'  said  her  \ 
consort,  'was  always  asking  some  fool  or  another! 
what  she  was  to  do,  and  none  but  a  fool  would  ask ! 
another  fool's  advice.'  Lord  Hervey  gently  hinted  < 
that  liberality  would  be  expected  from  a  queen  on ; 
such  an  occasion  as  her  visit  at  the  house  of  her  sub- 1 
jects.  '  Then  let  her  stay  at  home,  as  I  do,'  said  the  \ 
king.  '  Ton  do  not  see  me  running  into  every  pup- ' 
py's  house,  to  see  his  new  chairs  and  stools.'  And 
then  turning  to  the  queen,  he  added :  '  Nor  is  it  for 
you  to  be  running  your  nose  everywhere.,  and  to  be 
trotting  about  the  town,  to  every  fellow  that  will  give 
you  some  bread-and-butter,  like  an  old  girl  that  likes 
to  go  abroad,  no  matter  where,  or  whether  it  be  proper 
or  no.'  The  queen  colored,  and  knotted  a  good  deal 
faster  than  before,  whilst  tears  came  in  her  eyes;  but 
she  said  not  a  word." 

A  fair  sequel  to  this  is  the  king's  conduct  on  the 
death  of  his  consort: 

"  The  king  kissed  the  face  and  hands  of  his  departed 
consort  with  unaffected  fervor.  But  his  conduct  con- 
tinued to  be  as  irregular  as  ever.  He  was  supersti- 
tious, and  afraid  of  ghosts;  and  it  was  remarked  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  would  have  people  in  his  bed- 
room, as  if  their  presence  could  have  saved  him  from 
the  visitation  of  a  spirit.  In  private  the  sole  object 
of  his  conversation  was  4  Caroline.'  He  loved  to  nar- 
rate the  whole  history  of  her  early  life  and  his  own : 
their  wooing  and  their  wedding,  their  joys  and  vexa- 
tions. There  was  a  constant  flow  of  tears  shed  for  her 
who  was  gone.  They  seemed,  however,  to  come  and 
go  at  pleasure ;  for  in  the  very  height  of  his  mourn- 
ing, and  depth  of  his  sorrow,  the  king  happened  to 
see  Horace,  the  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
was  weeping  for  fashion's  sake,  but  in  so  grotesque  a 
manner,  that  when  the  king  beheld  it  he  ceased  to 
cry,  and  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  Lord  Hervey 
foretold  that  his  grief  was  not  of  a  lasting  quality, 
and  in  some  degree  he  was  correct ;  but  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  king  never  ceased  to  respect  the 
memory  of,  his  wile." 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  HERALD. 

This  is  an  earnestly  conducted  weekly  religious 
paper,  advocating  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg.  It 
is  published  in  this  city  at  $2  a  year,  and  is  edited  by ! 
Rev.  Sabin  Hough.  The  New  Church  Herald  takes ; 
the  negative  side  of  the  question,  "  Can  spirits  move ! 
material  things?" — and  regards  all  persons  who 
believe  that  they  have  seen  dead  material  objects 
moved  through  the  sole  agency  of  spirits,  as  having 
been,  for  the  time,  the  viotitns  of  a  phantasy  produced ; 
by  the  spirits  under  whose  influence  they  had  permitted 
themselves  to  come.  This  is  our  own  view  of  the 
matter.  If  neither  time  nor  space  can  be  predicated 
of  spirits,  how  can  they  move  things  in  space  ?  If 
they  are  immaterial,  how  can  they  touch  material 
things  ?  If  evil  spirits  have  power  to  overcome  the 
law  of  gravitation,  so  far  as  a  table  or  chair  is  con- : 
cerned,  they  have  power  to  do  so  in  things  of  more ; 
importance :  to  throw  down  a  house,  set  fire  to  a  \ 
curtain  by  raising  to  it  a  lighted  candle,  or  drawing  j 
a  linch  pin  from  a  carriage  wheel — nay,  to  stop  the 


earth  in  its  diurnal  motion!  The  thing  is  too 
absurd. 

A  cloud  of  witnesses,  the  most  respectable  and 
truthful,  bear  undoubting.  testimony  on  the  subject 
of  table  moving ;  but  it  is  far  easier  for  us  to  believe 
that  spirits  shadowed  their  external  senses  for  a  time, 
and  deceived  them  by  cunning  phantasies,  than  thai 
they  could  do  things  which  our  reason  tells  us  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  do. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  the  paper  above  referred  to, 
take  what  we  believe  the  true  position  in  regard  to  a 
question  that  is  sorely  perplexing  many  honest 
minds. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  PRISON  OF  WALTEVREDENj  And  a  Glance  at  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago.  By  Waltib  M.  Oibsok.  Illus- 
trated From  Original  Sketches.  Mew  York:  J.  C.  Riker. 

We  hardly  know  how  to  class  this  book — whether 
!  as  a  semi-serious  narrative,  or  a  kind  of  Munchausen 
|  story.  If  the  author  meant  that  it  should  be  received 
;  as  a  veritable  history  of  things  seen  and  heard,  his* 
:  style  is  a  little  unfortunate.  His  own  account  of  the 
|  volume  is  as  follows : — "  It  embraces  some  inention 
;  of  early  influences,  which  led  the  author  to  adventure 
in  the  East;  his  voyage  thither  in  his  own  vessel, 
visiting  many  small  islands  but  little  known,  in  the 
;  South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans ;  his  arrival  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  and  sojourn  in  the  interior  of 
Sumatra ;  where  he  aaw  apparent  evidences  of  semi- 
human  beings,  and  became  acquainted  with  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  island  and  their  families ;  visiting 
them  at  their  homes,  partaking  of  their  hospitality, 
studying  their  literature,  and  observing  their  religion, 
laws,  customs  and  social  habits — as  peculiar  to  the 
Malay  race,  and  as  affected  by  European  influences — 
and  forming  intimate  friendships  and  relations,  which 
were  interrupted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  offi- 
cials ;  canning  his  arrest,  and  the  seizure  of  his  vessel, 
and  his  confinement  for  fifteen  months  in  the  prison 
of  Waltevreden,  in  the  island  of  Java;  where  he  un- 
derwent a  most  extraordinary  and  oppressive  prose- 
:  cution  at  the  hands  of  the  government  of  Netherland 
India ;  and  at  the  same  time  meeting  in  his  cell  a 
most  novel  and  interesting  experience  of  Malay  and 
'Javanese  character;  finding  teachers  of  all  that  he 
wished  to  learn  of  these  isles,  and  docile  pupils  to  lis- 
ten to  all  he  wished  to  impart ;  finding  maqy  evidences 
;  of  a  refined  and  tasteful  civilisation,  of  a  happy  dis- 
|  position  to  receive  truths  of  a  more  convincing  creed 
than  their  own,  and  a  simplicity  of  character,  and  a 
heroism  of  devotion — in  many  instances  bordering  on 
the  regions  of  romance — which  brightened  many 
prison  noun,  and  finallv  enabled  him,  when  his  life 
;  was  in  danger,  to  effect  his  escape." 

The  volume  has  many  striking  Illustrations. 

;  EXPERIMENTAL  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE  SPIRIT 
;    MANIFESTATIONS  i    Demonstrating  the  Existence  of 
Spirits  and  their  Communion  with  Mortals  i  Doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  World  Respecting  Hearen,  Hell,  Morality  and  God. 
Also,  The  Influence  of  Scripture  on  the  Morals  of  Christians. 
;    By  Robert  Habb,  M.  D.  New  York  i  Partridfft  $  Britain. 

As  a  teacher  of  science,  and  an  expounder  of  the 
■  laws  of  Nature  as  far  as  she  reveals  herself,  through 
induction,  to  the  searching  eye  of  the  philosopher,  Dr. 
\  Hare  has  done  good  service  in  his  day  and  generation. 
:  and  won  for  himself  an  honorable  place  among  menl 
:  But,  in  leaving  the  world  of  scientific  demonstration, 
and  entering,  without  a  guide,  through  modern  en- 
chantments, the  invisible  world,  he  has  lost  his  way, 
;  and  become  a  passive  subject  in  the  hands  of  vain, 
'  false,  tricky  and  wicked  spirits,  who  hold  his  reason 
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passive,  while  they  pour  into  his  mind  a  bewildering  •  unequalled  beauty ;  an  offer  promptly  accepted  by  the 
flood  of  truth  and  falsehood,  mixed  up  in  confusion;  young  poet.  The  pledge  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lesley 
inextricable.  Like  Judge  Edmonds,  Talmadge,  and )  has  been  fully  met.  We  believe  no  single  volume  of 
a  few  others,  eminent  in  position  and  natural  acquire-;  poems  by  an  American  author  has  equalled  this  in 
meats,  he  stands  a  sail  spectacle  to  sound-minded .  unique  typography,  or  exquisite  letter  press.  The 
men;  and  a  warning  to  all  not  to  venture  with  too'  fine,  hot-pressed  paper  is  of  a  delicate  cream  color ; 
much  self-confidence  upon  this  dangerous  ground  of ;  the  binding  in  green  and  gold. 

so-called  Spiritualism.  j     As  a  poet,  Mr.  Duganne  has  abilities  of  a  high 

Of  Dr.  Hare's  honesty  in  the  matter,  no  one  who  ;  order.  He  writes  with  a  bold,  vigorous  pen,  throwing 
knows  him  can  entertain  a  moment's  doubt.  He  j  off  his  independent  sentiments  with  an  impulse  that 
began  his  inqoiries  an  unbeliever,  and  with  the  de-;  fails  not  to  quicken  the  reader's  heart.  In  a  certain 
termination  to  try  the  spirits  by  chemical  and  me- »  sense,  he  is  the  "Corn  Law  Rhymer"  of  America ; 
ehanical  teste.  But,  the  spirits  proved  an  overmatch  •  and  in  the  "Iron  Harp"  division  of  his  volume,  are 
for  him,  and  soon  led  his  reason  and  sense  captive,  \  poems  full  of  the  stern,  indignant  spirit  with  which 
even  to  the  extent  of  entire  belief  in  their  power  to  ;  Ebenezer  Elliot  once  wrote,  and  quite  worthy  of  his 
act  upon  dead  matter.  He  constructed  a  machine,  J  pen.  But  we  like  the  poetry  of  this  part  of  his  book 
drawings  of  which  are  given  in  his  book,  and  by  J  better  than  we  do  the  philosophy ;  and  we  think  the 
means  of  this  machine  talks,  telegraphically,  with  s  time  will  come  when  the  poet's  vision  will  be  clearer, 
spirits,  giving  and  receiving  communications;  and  his  J  We  much  regret  to  see  the  *'  Parnassus  in  Pillory," 
book  is  filled  with  their  crude,  puerile,  and  often  in-  s  which  a  few  years  ago  created  a  stir  in  literary  circles, 
fidel  teachings,  in  which  there  is  just  sufficient  ad-  j>  A  poet,  even  if  spurned  by  neglect  or  wrong  into 
mixture  of  truth  to  deceive  the  over-credulous,  many  \  writing  a  satire  against  his  brother  poets,  should 
of  whom  would  far  rather  attempt  the  ascent  to  \  repent  of  the  act,  and  suffer  the  offspring  of  weakness, 
heaven  by  this  outside  rope  of  sand,  than  by  a  life  in  >  rather  than  manly  strength,  to  sink,  undisturbed,  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  Divine  law  as  given  in  the  j  the  waters  of  oblivion.  Its  reproduction  in  this 
Commandments.  !;  elegant  volume,  we  must  regard  as  an  error,  and 

When  spirits  make  men  believe  that  their  incon-  j!  frankly  say  so.  He  could  well  have  spared  its 
£ruous  utterances  are  of  higher  value  than  the  Bible,  J  revival. 


it  is  not  hard  to  determine  on  what  side  they  belong ; 
nor  dime  alt  to  believe  that  a  true  word  comes  from  <  almost  at  random 
them  only  when  a  lie  will  not  suit  their  purposes. 

Sweden borg,  who,  with  reason  balanced,  entered ! 
the  spiritual  world  consciously,  and  saw  and  heard  \ 
therein  with  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  spirit,  while  he : 
yet  remained  in  the  body — a  remarkable  psychologi- 
cal condition  in  which  no  other  man  had  overcome — 
has  stated  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the 
mode  of  its  action  upon  the  natural  world,  and  given 
large  information  touching  the  life  and  activities  of 
spirits,  as  well  as  their  qualities.  Sensual  and  corpo- 
real spirits,  or  the  spirits  of  men  who,  while  living  in 
this  world,  found  their  highest  delight  in  mere  sen- 
sual and  corporeal  things,  after  separation  from  their 
natural  bodies,  Swedenborg  tells  us,  most  earnestly 
desire,  for  a  time,  to  get  back  into  their  lost  delights. 
These  are  the  spirits  who,  hovering,  as  it  were,  on  the 
confines  of  this  world,  enter  the  minds  of  men  who 
seek  for  intercourse  with  spirits ;  and  they  are,  says 
Swedenborg,  *•  liars  and  deceivers  above  all  others." 
No  one  who  reads,  with  even  a  shadow  of  oredenoe, 
his  relation  of  the  delusive  arts  of  spirits,  and  the  fan- 
tasies they  produce  in  the  minds  of  other  spirits,  can 
wonder  at  their  power  to  delude  men  who  are  igno- 
rant of  their  quality,  and  weak  enough  to  credit  their 
revelations.  Modern  spiritualism,  is,  indeed,  one  of  i 
the  saddest  spectacles  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  \ 
we  know  of  no  antidote  to  the  evil,  where  the  virus  \ 
is  once  active,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  laws  of  the  j; 
spiritual  world,  as  given  in  the  writings  of  E manual  ? 
Sweden  borg.  \ 

But,  we  have  wandered  from  Dr.  Hare's  book.  \ 
What  more  shall  we  say  of  it  ?  Only,  what  may  be  \ 
said  of  all  others  of  its  class,  that  to  read  it  is  a  waste s, 
of  time ;  and  to  put  any  faith  in  what  the  oommuni-  J 
eating  spirits  relate,  a  folly  that  borders  on  insanity. 


We  give  a  single  specimen  from  the  volume,  taken 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  AUGUSTINE  DUGANNE.  \  TnE  EI,M  TREE  TALES.  By  F.  Ihknr  Bitrqr  Smith. 
Philadelphia:  Parry  <f  McMillan,  (Succtstor$  to  Carty  Sf  s  Ncw  York:  Maaon  $  Brother*.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Pc- 
Mmrt.)  \  terton. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  poet  meets  with  a  friend  and  \  The  volume  contains  three  stories,  "Jennie  Grigg; 
admirer  who  is  able,  and  at  the  same  time  willing,  to  ;  the  Street  Sweeper/'  •*  Nannie  Bates;  the  Huckster's 
give  him  an  introduction  to  the  public  in  a  style  of  :  Daughter,"  and  "Archibald  Mackie;  the  Little  Crip- 
aweh  elegance  as  we  find  in  the  instance  before  us. :  pie."  These  stories  cannot  fail  to  awaken  sympathy 
Jasne*  Lesley,  Jr.,  Estq.,  of  our  city,  a  friend  and  :for  the  poor,  helpless,  neglected  children,  so  many  of 
admirer,  offered  to  get  up,  at  his  own  cost,  a  complete  ;  whom  crowd  our  large  cities,  a  living  rebuke  to  Chris- 
•ditinn  of  Mr.  Duganne  s  poems,  and  in  a  style  of  \  tians,  and  a  stain  upon  the  escutcheon  of  Charity. 

TOtv  TO. — 12 
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"A  FANTA8IE. 

"  I  sit  beside  my  gentle  one ; 

Her  hand  is  laid  in  mine ,  * 
And  thus  we  watch  the  parting  sun 

In  golden  haze  decline. 
Across  the  fields  the  shadows  creep, 

And  up  the  misty  hill ; 
And  we  our  twilight  vigils  keep, 
At  our  own  cottage  sill. 

"  The  distant  brooklet's  murmurs  come, 

Like  bell -notes  through  the  leaves; 
And  many  an  insect's  mazy  hum 

Its  dreamy  music  weaves. 
The  dove's  last  notes,  in  rippling  beats, 

Upon  the  air  departs; 
The  breath  of  all  our  garden  sweets 
Is  creeping  to  our  hearts. 

"  The  russet  woodbine  round  our  porfh 

In  clustering  ringlets  twines  ; 
The  honeysuckle's  crimson  torch 

Gleams  through  the  dusky  vines ; 
The  sunset  rays  are  trembling  now 

Amid  the  trellis  bars — 
They  paint  upon  my  darling's  brow 
A  glory  like  the  stars. 

"  Her  cheek  is  nestling  on  my  breast, 

Her  eyes  are  bright  with  tears ; 
A  prayer  half  breathed,  and  half  represt, 

My  listening  spirit  hears. 
Oh!  blesse.l  be  the  changeless  love 

That  glorifies  my  life ! 
All  doubt,  all  fear,  all  guile  above — 
My  own  true-hearted  wife !" 
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ARTHUR'S   HOME  MAGAZINE. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID;  Or,  Three  \ 
Years  In  the  Holy  City.  Being  a  Series  of  the  Letters  of  J 
Adina,  a  Jewess  of  Alexandria,  Sojourning  in  Jerusalem  in  \ 

the  Dayi  of  Herod,  Addressed  to  hcr  Father,  a  Wealthy  Jew  \  one  that  will  do  great  good  in  any  household.  Mri. 


in  Egvpt,  and  Related  a*  by  an  Eye  Witness,  all  the  Scenes 
and  Wonderful  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
From  his  Baptism  in  Jordan  to  his  Crucifixion  in  Calvray. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Professor  J.  If.  Inoi?  vh am,  Rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Mobile.   New  York  Pudney  $  Russell. 

We  give  the  full  title  of  this  volume,  which  is  an 
imaginary  work,  written  by  Mr.  Ingraham,  with  the 
the  hope  of  tempting  "  the  daughters  of  Israel  to 
read  what  he  wrote,  and  receive  and  be  convinced  by 
the  arguments  and  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  as 
here  presented."  The  time  embraced  in  the  narrative 
includes  the  last  four  years  of  our  Lord's  stay  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  few  facts  recorded  of  him  in  the 
Gospel  are  made  the  basis  of  familiar  personal  details 
and  conversations.  New  characters  and  incidents 
are  introduced,  and  language  put  into  our  Saviours 
mouth,  of  which  we  find  no  record  in  the  Sacred 
volume.  This  naturally  results  from  the  plan  of  the 
book.  But,  it  is  a  book  that  we  shrink  from  reading. 
A  page  or  two  was  sufficient  to  create  the  same  feel- 
ings that  we  have  when  an  imaginary  head  of  the 
Saviour  is  presented,  and  from  which  we  soon  with- 
draw our  eyes,  as  from  the  desecration  of  a  sa- 
cred thing.  Deprecating  the  conclusions  to  which 
very  many  would  arrive  in  regard  to  his  book,  the 
author  says : — "  There  can  be  no  charge  of  irreve- 
rence where  none  is  intended,  and  where  the  writer 
has  trod  4  with  his  shoes  off  his  feet,'  and  with  the 
most  cautious  steps."  Better,  we  think,  not  to  have 
ventured  on  the  ground  at  all,  even  with  the  feet 
bared.  If  there  is  no  direct  irreverence  in  the  act, 
there  is  at  least  a  want  of  reverence. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE,  to  Her 
Daughter  and  Friends.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sakau  J.  Halk. 
author  of  "Wonwu'i  Record,"  Northwood,"  Vigil  of 
Love,"  &c.  New  York:  Mason  $  Brothers.  Philadelphia: 
T.  B.  Pctcrton. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  entitled  "  The 
Library  of  Standard  Letters,"  in  which  the  best  epis- 
tolary productions  of  the  last  two  centuries  are  to 
be  reproduced.  We  know  of  no  American  author 
better  fitted  by  reading,  taste,  and  habits  of  thought, 
for  this  work,  than  Mrs.  Hale.  The  first  volume  of 
the  series  contains  the  delightful  letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  her  life.  This 
lady  lived  in  what  the  French  consider  their  Augus- 
tan age ;  but  it  was  an  age  of  fearful  moral  defection. 
Yet  amid  all  the  temptations  and  fascinations  of  the 
period,  Madame  de  Sevigne  preserved  an  unblemished 
reputation,  and  gave  to  the  world  a  charming  exam- 
ple of  purity  and  domestic  virtue.  Her  letters  are 
frequently  referred  to  in  literary  circles,  yet  few  in 
this  country  have  read  them.  The  present  volume 
will,  therefore,  be  nil  the  more  acceptable.  The 
author  died  in  1696.  "Her  illness,  the  result  of 
fatigue  and  uneasiness  she  had  endured  for  some 
months  on  her  daughter's  account,  took  her  by  sur- 
prise, and  was  announced  by  no  symptoms.  It  was 
short.  In 'her  last  moments  she  was  resigned  and 
perfectly  calm.  Thus  died  Madame  de  Sevigne,  aged 
about  seventy,  and  was  interred  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Grignan,  leaving  to  posterity  in  the  record 
of  her  blameless  life,  and  in  her  exquisite  writings, 
the  brightest  and  purest  model  which  her  age  affords." 

HOME  GARNER  i  Or,  The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Store 
House  :  Gathered  for  the  Family  Circle,  from  the  Rich  Ex- 
perience of  Many  Faithful  Reapers.  By  Mrs.  Mauy  C. 
Clahkk.   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinrott  $  Co. 

We  have  in  this  octavo  volume  of  over  four  hun- 
dred pages,  a  large  variety  of  miscellaneous  reading 
more  particularly  designed  for  the  home  circle.  The 
subjects  are  of  special  interest  to  mothers,  and  particu- 
larly designed  to  give  them  aid,  counsel,  and  comfort 


\  in  their  various  and  arduous  duties.  A  religious  vein 
[  \  runs  through  many  of  the  articles.    The  volume  is 

|  Clarke  is  an  earnest  worker  in  the  good  cause  of 
;  moral,  intellectual  and  religious  culture. 

LOVE  OF  COUNTRY  ;  Or,  Sobleski  and  Hedwlg.  Compiled 


and  Translated  from  the  French.  Boston :  Crosby  Sf  Nichols. 
These  Stories,  or  Sketches,  from  Polish  History, 
have  the  double  interest  of  romance  and  reality. 
They  are  pictures  from  history,  in  which  our  interest 
is  kept  active  through  sympathy  with  the  individual. 
Such  books  inspire  our  children  with  a  love  of  coun- 
try, and  show  them  how  far  beyond  all  price  is  the 
civil  liberty  we  enjoy.  "  Sobieski  and  Hedwig," 
remarks  the  translator,  "  are  types  in  many  points 
worthy  of  imitation;  and  the  peculiar  manners  of 
their  time,  the  customs  of  their  country,  their  own 
characters,  and  the  romantic  and  important  events  in 
which  they  took  so  prominent  a  share,  render  their 
lives  most  interesting  as  well  as  instructive." 

THE  POETRY  OF  GERMANY.  Consisting  of  Selections 
from  Upwards  of  Seventy  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Poets.— 
Translated  into  English  Verse,  with  the  Original  Text  on  the 
opposite  pairc.  By  Alfrkd  Bashkuville.  Second  Edition. 
Philadelphia:  John  Weik,  43  South  Eighth  street. 

Not  only  to  lovers  of  poetry  will  this  volume  prove 
eminently  attractive,  but  also  to  the  student  of  the 
German  language,  as  the  original  of  each  poem  is 
given  on  the  page  opposite  to  that  containing  the 
English  version.  That  the  selections  are  well  made, 
is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  book  has  already  passed 
to  a  second  edition.  There  is  a  beauty,  peculiarly  its 
own,  in  the  poetry  of  Germany  ?  and,  like  the  poetry 
of  all  nations,  it  exhibits  the  national  heart.  It  shows 
us  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  masses,  opens  a 
window  in  the  breast,  and  reveals  the  inner  man. 
We  can  never  truly  know  a  people  until  we  are  fami- 
liar with  their  poetry,  The  volume  before  us  we  can 
I  warmly  commend. 

\  THE  SKEPTICAL  ERA  IN  MODERN  HISTORY;  Or, 
i  The  Infidelity  of  the  Eighteenth  Centurv,  the  Product  of 
I  Spiritual  Despotism.  By  T.  M.  Post.  New  York:  Charles 
>  Scribner. 

<  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show,  that  the  wide 
\  spread  infidelity  of  the  last  century,  is  solely  traceable 
|  to  the  dominion  over  men  s  minds  which  the  dominant 
\  ecclesiastical  power  in  Europe  had  obtained,  and  in 
\  no  way  referable  to  the  great  movement  of  the  Refor- 
v  mation.  It  was  simply  a  violent  reaction  upon  the 
|  spiritual  despotism  of  the  Church.  This  is  no  doubt 
jthe  true  exposition.  The  volume  is  earnestly  writ- 
[  ten,  and  will  meet  a  hearty  response  in  the  Protestant 
mind. 

THE  COMMENTARIES  OF  CJ38AR  ON  THE  GALLIC 
AND  CIVIL  WARS  :  With  the  Supplementary  Books  attri- 
buted to  Hirtiust  Including  the  Alexandrian,  African,  and 
Spanish  Wars.  Literally  Translated.  With  Notes,  and  very 
Elaborate  Index.  New  York :  Harper  &r  Brothers. 

THE  ANABASIS  ;  Or,  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Memo- 
rabilia of  Socrates.  Literally  Translated  from  the  Greek  of 
Zenaphon.  By  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsoxi  With  a  Geographical 
Commentary.   By  W.  F.  Aixswoktu.  New  York:  Zforper 

Brothers. 


(  CICERO'S  THREE  BOOKS  OF  OFFICES;  Or,  Moral  Du- 

>  ties ;  Also.  His  Cato  Major,  an  Etsay  on  Old  Age ;  LkcHuk,  an 
J  Essay  on  Friendship;  Paradoxes;  Sclpio's  Dream,  etc.  Lit- 
(  craily  Translated.  With  Notes.  By  CiBua  B.  Edmonds. 
}    New  York  :  Harper  if  Brothers. 

:  These  volumes  are  new  editions  in  the  excellent 
t  series  known  as  "  Harper's  Classical  Library,"  and 
jare  books  too  well  known  to  readers  of  history  to 
\  require  critical  notice.  Among  the  large  accumula- 
i  tion  of  modern  books,  too  many  of  them  light  and 
j  superficial,  the  old  standards  are  in  some  danger  of 
j  being  forgotten.  Young  men  of  the  present  day  will 
;  do  well  to  include  these  "  classics "  in  the  range  of 

>  their  literary  studies. 
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MODERN  PILGRIMS :  Showing  the  Improvements  In  Tra- 
vel, and  the  Method  of  Reaching  the  Celestial  City.  By 
Geokur  Wood,  author  of  "  Peter  Schlemihl  In  America.  ' 
Boston :  Phillip**  Sampson  if  Co.  2  vol*.  Philadelphia : ; 
Smith  $  English. 

These  volumes  are  dedicated  to  Rev.  Dr.  Francis 
Way  land,  of  Brown  University,  and  were  suggested, 
the  author  states,  by  Hawthorne's  allegory  of  "  The 
Celestial  Railroad."    "  Bun  van's  Pilgrim's  Progress'' 
gives,  of  course,  the  general  idea  of  the  work,  though 
the  imitation  is  remote.   The  Modern  Pilgrims,  on 
their  way  to  the  Celestial  City,  go  by  a  very  different 
road,  and  meet  with  very  different  characters  and 
adventures  from  those  thatbefel  Christian,  Christiana, 
Great  Heart  and  Mercy.    Babylon  the  Less,  (or  New 
York,)  is  the  City  of  Destruction  from  which  our  Pil- 
grims set  forth,  and  the  house  they  leave  is  a  modern 
palace  in  the  14  Fifth  Avenue."   Of  all  their  adven- 
tures among  the  sectaries  of  the  Church,  and  also 
among  the  gentiles,  we  cannot  write.   Strong  minded 
women,  Fourierites,  Spiritualists,  and  advocates  of  j 
the  varied  isms  of  the  day,  are  all  met  by  our  pilgrims,  j 
and  their  characters  are  pretty  distinctly  portrayed.  J 
Of  course,  the  Pilgrims  find  the  right  road,  according  i 
to  the  author,  and  in  the  end  reach  the  Celestial  City.  > 

The  book  is  ingeniously  written,  but  the  matter-of-  { 
fret  things  of  the  day  are  blended  so  incongruously  J 
with  the  slight  allegory,  that  much  seems  ridiculous 
which  the  author  may  have  written  soberly. 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  \ 
Johjt  Boxmk.  New  York :  Harptr  Sr  Brother*.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Sf  Co.  ; 

The  only  wonder  is,  that  so  long  a  time  has  been 
permitted  to  elapse  since  the  suggestion  of  such  a 
work  as  this  was  given  before  the  idea  was  carried ; 
oat  The  Child's  History  of  England,  by  Dickens,  so  j 
admirably  written,  made  every  one  feel  the  want  or"  5 
a  similar  book  on  the  United  States.  Over  two  years  j 
ago,  we  conversed  with  an  American  author  of  fine  J 
abilities,  who  had  written  much  on  the  history  of  our  J 
country,  about  such  a  volume,  and  he  talked  serious- j 
ly  of  beginning  the  work  at  once.  But,  other  pur-  j 
suite  claimed  his  immediate  attention,  and  the  good  j 
parpose  never  flowed  down  into  act.  No  matter, ! 
however,  by  whom  the  acceptable  work  is  done,  so  \ 
that  it  is  done  well.  There  is  now  a  clear  and  care- ) 
fully  written  Child's  History  of  the  United  States,  5 
published  in  handsome  style,  in  two  neat  volumes;  of  { 
which  fact  we  advise  all  parents,  and  suggest  the  im-  { 
portance  of  placing  it  promptly  in  the  hands  of  their  j 
children.  Trne  love  of  country  cannot  be  implanted  j 
in  the  barren  soil  of  ignorance.  Knowledge  precedes 
patriotism. 


LECTURE8  ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Philadelphia:  Parry  £  McMillan. 


By  Hxxbt  Reed. 


As  a  model  of  style,  and  as  a  volume  of  chaste  cri- 
ticism, this  work  must  take  a  first  position.  Professor 
Reed,  whose  loss  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
ean  scarcely  be  repaired,  was  a  close,  clear  thinker, 
a  pure-hearted  man,  and  a  ripe  scholar.  In  giving 
two  volumes  of  his  lectures  to  the  public,  his  friends 
have  done  a  good  service  to  American  literature. 
The  present  series  of  lectures  is  on  English  history, 
as  illustrated  by  Shakspeare.  They  are  very  clearly 
written,  and  possess  almost  a  poetic  charm.  No  \ 
thoughtful  reader  can  open  the  book  without  finding  ■ 
hinnelf  captivated  by  the  author  s  elegant  diction, 
and  lucid  criticisms.  To  the  student  of  history  his 
faggeationa  are  invaluable. 

THE  INDIAN  FAIRY  BOOK.  From  the  Original  Legends. 
With  Illustration*.    New  York  :   Mason  $  Brother. 

Daring  the  sojourn  of  Mr.  Henry  R  Schoolcraft 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  he  collected 

Joite  a  nnmber  of  their  curious  traditionary  legends. , 
rotn  this  material  the  present "  Fairy  Book"  has  j 


been  constructed.  The  stories,  as  the  author  asserts, 
are  "not  the  coinage  of  our  own  times,  but  such  as 
are,  and  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  recited  around 
the  lodge-fires,  and  old  trees  of  America,  by  the 
Indian  story-tellers,  to  soothe  and  entertain  the 
audiences  of  the  red  children."  The  specimens  of 
Indian  legendary  lore  here  given,  are  curious  enough. 
The  myth  of  the  dwarf  and  giant ;  the  talisman  that 
protects  from  evil ;  the  charmed  girdle,  or  shell  that 
makes  the  possessor  invisible  ;  and  the  talking  beasts, 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  European  legendary 
lore,  are  all  familiar  to  the  red  men  of  our  forests, 
half  believed  by  the  old,  and  listened  to  with  eager 
credulity  by  the  young.  This  new  book  of  fairy 
tales  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  little  folks. 

NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA  t  Or.  Interesting  Anecdote* 
and  Remarkable  Conversations  of  the  Emperor  during  the 
Five  and  a  Half  Year*  of  his  Captivity.  By  John  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott.  With  Illustrations.   New  York :  Harper  $  Brother*. 

Whilst  we  cannot  for  an  instant  admit,  with  the 
author  of  this  volume,  who  is  certainly  in  love  with 
his  subject,  that  "  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  almost 
universal  consent,  is  pronounced  to  be,  intellectually, 
the  most  illustrious  of  mankind,"  nor  with  Lamar- 
tine,  that  he  is  "  the  greatest  of  the  creations  of 
God"  (!),  we  concede  to  him  gigantic  abilities,  and  a 
wonderful  power  of  will,  that  could  mould  even  vic- 
tories to  his  purposes.  During  his  captivity  at  St. 
Helena,  his  ever  active  mind  was  busy  with  a  world 
of  thoughts,  reminiscences  and  suggestions,  and  his 
conversations  with  the  few  who  had  access  to  his  per- 
son wero  always  of  an  interesting  character,  though 
not  always  of  as  much  real  value  as  his  admirers 
would  have  us  believe.  Mr.  Abbott  has  made  the 
most  of  his  subject,  and  given  to  the  public  a  volume 
of  no  ordinary  interest.    It  is  profusely  illustrated. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  AN  ESCAPED  NOVICE  FROM 
THE  SISTERHOOD  OF  ST.  JOSEPH'S,  EMMETTS- 
BURO.  MARY  LAND;  the  Mother  House  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  the  United  States.  By  Joskphine  M.  Buxklet. 
New  York :  Harper  8f  Brother*. 

The  escape  of  Miss  Bunkley,  a  Novice  in  the 
Catholic  Institution  at  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  which 
occurred  near  the  close  of  1854,  caused  considerable 
excitement  at  the  time.  We  now  have  a  full  state- 
ment of  her  experience  at  the  Nunnery,  the  motives 
which  led  her  to  escape,  and  her  view  of  the  character 
and  secret  operations  of  the  community.  The  case 
is  put  in  a  strong  light,  and  presents  an  aspect  in  no 
way  flattering  to  the  Institution.  Miss  Bunkley's 
narrative,  will,  of  course,  command  a  large  number 
of  readers. 

GODFREY  MONCTON;  Or.  The  Faithless  Guardian.  By 
SosAJfJATt  Moodik.  Authorof  »•  Roughing  Itin  the  Bush/' 
*'  Flora  Lindsey,"  &c.,  &c.  New  York :  Jtewitt  8f  Davenport, 

Mrs.  Moodie's  "  Roughing  It  in  the  Bush"  has,  so 
far,  proved  her  most  entertaining  volume.  There 
was  a  freshness  and  a  naturalness  about  the  book 
that  captivated  all  readers — even  though  few  were 
ready  to  accept  all  the  stories  she  told  as  sober  veri- 
ties. "Life  in  the  Clearings"  rather  disappointed 
the  admirers  of  her  previous  volume.  In  the  field  of 
novel  writing,  Mrs.  Moodie  has  not  won  very  distin- 
guished laurels.  Her  stories  are  good,  but  do  not 
produce  a  sensation ;  though  they  are  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  wants  of  novel  readers.  "  Godfrey  Mono- 
ton"  is.  probably,  equal  to  the  best  of  her  romances. 

ROSE  CLARK.  By  Fashy  Fkrx.  New  York:  Masons- 
Brothers.   Philadelphia :    J.  B.  Lippincott  $  Co. 

This  new  volume  from  the  pen  of  Fanny  Fern  hag 
received  from  the  press  quite  a  diverse  reception.  As 
a  romance,  it  will  not  bear  to  be  judged  by  common 
rules  of  criticism,  but  must  be  taken  as  a  novelty  in 
fiction,  the  product  of  a  mind  possessing  singular  vi- 
tality, acuteness  of  observation,  and  courage  to  ex- 
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has  lured  many  thoughtless  boys  away  from  home 
and  comfort,  and  led  them  into  the  endurance  of  cruel 
hardships.  The  author  of  the  present  attractive  vol- 
ume was  one  of  the  victims  of  this  fascination,  and  his 
t  experience  ought  to  deter  every  dissatisfied  youth  who 
'  contemplates  a  like  adventure,  from  committing  a 
■  folly  which  repentance  cannot  cure. 


press  thoughts,  and  give  words  to  feelings  that  most 
writers  would  deem  it  prudent  to  conceal  There  are 
passages  of  rare  beauty  and  passages  of  overflowing 
pathos  in  "  Rose  Clark,"  as  there  must  be  in  any 
book  from  the  pen  of  Fanny  Fern.  Yet  the  volume, 
as  a  whole,  is  not  to  our  liking. 

HELEN  LEESON ;  A  Peep  at  New  York  Society.  Philadel- 
phia i  Parry  $  McMillan  >  — 

The  writers  aim  in  this  story  of  real  life  in  Ame-  ]  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. — Among  the  new  books 
rioa  is,  to  lift  the  veil  which  conceals  the  weakness ;  f°r  children  that  we  can  cordially  recommend,  is  a 
and  vanities  that  distinguish  our  fashionables,  yet,  at »  pleasant  volume  by  Ella  Rodman,  entitled  "  A 
the  same  time  to  show  that  even  among  them  are  to  '  Christmas  Wreath  for  Little  People."  It  is  published 
be  found  many  who  are  right  at  heart,  and  who  pos-  ;  °y  P»i*ry  <fc  McMillan,  and  is  made  up  of  five  stories 
sess  a  full  measure  of  those  virtues  that  adorn  huma-  \  — Hetty's  Little  Boy 41  The  Gold  Piece ;"  '«  Allie's 
nity.  "Our  only  motive,"  says  the  accomplished  j  Kitten;"  "The  Lost  Money;"  and  "The  Little 
author,  "in  exposing  to  the  publie  gaze  the  smiles  \  Orphan."  Ella  Rodman  is  a  lady  of  our  city  who 
and  frowns  of  our  home  circles,  has  been  a  feeling  of nas  written  many  fine  stories,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
love  and  charity — an  earnest  desire  to  promote  that  > 8ee  tnat  she  feels  interest  enough  in  the  children  to 
improvement  which  would  secure  for  future  genera-  j  favor  them  witn  some  of  the  creations  of  her  graceful 
tions  happiness  and  stability,  and  spare  them  the 
aching  trials  which  modern  extravagance  must  neces- 
sarily bring  in  its  train."  A  worthy  aim,  worthily 
worked  out.  The  fair  author,  we  see  it  stated,  was, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  reigning  belle  in  New  York,  and 
she  writes,  therefore,  from  observation  and  experi- 
ence. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
GRAMMAR.  By  Rev.  J.  Orakfk  Babton,  A.  M.  New 
York:  Harper  $  Brothers.   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 

tf  Co. 

This  grammar  has  been  used  for  nearly  three  years 
by  the  students  in  the  preparatory  class  in  the  Free 
Academy,  New  York.    The  object  of  the  compendium 


fancy. 

From  Whittemore,  Niles  A  Hall,  of  Boston,  through 
T.  B.  Peterson,  there  comes  to  us  Little  Paul,  and 
other  Stories."  By  Lizzie  Amory,  a  volume  of  plea- 
sant reading  for  the  little  ones.  The  stories  are  finely 
told. 

From  G.  P.  Putnam  A  Co.,  we  have  another  volume 
of  that  charming  series,  "  Ellen  Montgomery's  Book 
Shelf,"  by  the  author  of  the  "Wide  Wide  World," 
and  "Dollars  and  Cents,"  It  is  entitled  "Casper." 
Not  a  word  more  need  be  said  to  ensure  the  book  a 
welcome  reception  from  the  juveniles. 


"  Saint  Gildas ;  or,  The  Three  Paths."  By  JVlia 
is  to  take  from  the  study  of  our  language  the  dryness  J  Kavanaoh,  is  another  excellent  volume  for  youth, 
of  mere  formularies,  and  to  help  the  student  to  think  !j  from  the  press  of  Whittemore,  Niles  &  Hall,  Boston,  in 


while  he  learns.  It  seems  to  be  a  treatise  of  consi- 1  which  a  fine  moral  is  blended  with  an  attractive  narra- 
derable  value,  and  takes  the  side  of  good  Saxon  <  tive.    The  story  has  the  rare  merit  of  novelty. 


English  against  the  affectation  of  a  Latinized  style.  \ 
The  Introduction  contains  some  valuable  hints,  pro- 
fitable to  authors  as  well  as  teachers. 


MOLLY  AND  KITTY;  Or,  Pca*ant  Life  In  Ireland. 
Other  Stories.  Translated  from  the  German.  Boa  ton 
*  yichofs. 

THE  BEARS  OF  AUGUSTUSBURG:  An  Episode  in  Saxon 
History.  By  Gosta vb  Nikkiti  i  With  Other  Tales.  Boston : 
Crosby  If  Sickols. 

Two  neat  volumes,  illustrated  with  colored  engra- 
vings, prepared  for  young  people.  Besides  the  inte- 
rest of  the  stories  themselves,  they  have  a  value  to 
the  youth  in  this  country  beyond  the  narrative ;  for  i  w 
they  show,  by  contrast,  the  invaluable  blessings  they  \ 
enjoy,  when  the  condition  of  children  in  other  ages 
and  other  lands  is  seen.  The  work  of  translation 
seems  well  performed,  and  the  style  is  easy  and 
attractive. 


Another  volume  from  the  author,  of  "  Heart's-ease." 
S  "  The  Heir  of  Redcliffe,"  Ac.,  will  be  hailed  with  plea- 
J  sure  by  readers,  young  and  old.  It  comes  from  D. 
.  With  *  APP,eton  *  Co.,  New  York,  and  is  an  English  bistori- 
-.Crosby  J  cal  story  called  "The  Lances  of  Lynwood."    Mr.  T. 
1  B.  Peterson  has  it  for  sale  in  this  city. 

Notices  of  several  volumes  have  to  be  deferred 
to  the  March  number,  among  them,  Prescott's  History 
of  Philip  the  Second. 


THE  ONYX  RINO.   By  Jko.  8TKRi.t*o.  With  a  Biographi 
cal  Sketch.  -  "  —    «  - 


H.  CARPENTER. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  this  gentleman 
has  purchased  an  interest  in  that  long-established 
daily  paper,  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  and  is  now 
occupying  the  editorial  chair  thereof,  a  position  for 
which  he  is  admirably  fitted.    Mr.  Carpenter  is  not 


By  Chahlks  Hark.  Boston:  WkiUemore,  $iU*   only  one  of  0ur  begt  reftd  men  in  ^  hi§toiy  and 


If  Hall. 

The  author  of  this,  one  of  the  brilliantly  written 
stories  that  graced  the  pages  of  Blackwood,  has  twice 
been  the  subject  of  a  biographical  volume,  the  lost 
by  Carlyle.    He  was  the  author  of  many  fine  papers 


j  politics  of  the  country,  but  is  known  as  a  writer  of 
{  moro  tnan  common  ability.    In  poetry,  fiction,  and 
history,  he  has  already  taken  rank  among  our  best 
authors.    The  Cabinet  Histories  of  the  States,  twelve 


in  Blackwood,  among  which  the  fragment?. <l  Crystals  ?  ^i,^,^  ,        .        .       . '      T  . 

in  a  Cavern,"  will  be  remembered.    His  life  was ;  volumes  of  which  have  been  issued  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 


restless,  eventful,  eratic ;  and  he  accomplished  but  \  cott  &  Co  '  °f  our  oitv'  are  mainly  the  work  of  hi* 
little,  when  his  fine  powers  are  considered.    Had  the  j  P"1    "  1  A"  USmm  — **** 

full  force  of  his  mind  been  spent  in  a  single  useful  \ 
direction,  the  worli  would  have  honored  him  as  one  \ 
of  its  benefactors. 


,  pen.  and  do  him  great  credit. 

It  is  thus,  that  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press 
|  in  this  country,  continues  to  absorb  our  finest  talent. 
|  We  trust,  in  the  present  case,  that  we  shall  not  los© 

"£«°/Z$n  iSSl  ^^XV^tfX  "r-  Catt»Diet  en,!re'y  from  tte  ™*1  °f  books. 
of  the  Line.  Cincinnati :  Moore,  WiMach,  Keys  8f  Co.        >  have  heard  something  of  a  volume  of  his  poems  being 

There  is  a  charm  about  all  narratives  of  life  on  ship-  J in  preparation  by  one  of  the  first  publishing  houses 
board  that  captivates  old  and  young,  a  charm  that  j  of  our  city.   How  soon  will  it  be  forthcoming  ? 
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BOA  RDM  AN,  GRAY  &  CO'S.  PIANOS.  j 
We  particularly  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  to  Boardman,  Gray  A  Co's.  \ 
advertisement  of  pianos.  The  testimony  in  favor  of 
these  instruments,  from  eminently  reliable  sources,  is  > 
very  strong.  The  corrugated  sounding  board,  for , 
which  a  patent  was  issued  in  1855,  is  regarded  as  an  , 
improvement  of  great  value,  as  it  presents  a  larger 
surface,  and  increases  the  tone  in  proportion.  The  > 
Dolce  Campana  Attachment,  is  also  a  well  known  ; 
feature.  One  great  excellence  of  Boardman,  Gray  &  \ 
Co's.  pianos,  is  their  durability.  Charles  Grobe,  the  ; 
composer  and  pianist,  says  of  them,  they  "  are  most  > 
admirable  instruments,  pleasant  in  quality  of  tone,  J 
and  excellent  in  touch;  they  cannot  be  surpassed  as  ? 
regards  their  keeping  tune,"  Jenny  Lind,  who  used  \ 
them  several  times  while  in  this  country,  bears  j 
favorable  testimony  in  regard  to  them  ;  also  Gotts-  \ 
ehalk,  and  other  eminent  pianists. 


The  Ho mb  Journal,  speaking  of  "The  Diamond 
Cross,"  by  Clara  Moreton,  says: — 

"  A  book  of  pleasant  tales  and  moral  teachings.  A 
few  poems  diversify  its  pages,  some  of  which  are  rich- 
ly chased  with  imagery,  and  sparkle  with  ideal  pic- 
turings.  '  A  Day  in  Midsummer'  is  a  gem  of  itself, 
and  imparts  a  lustre  to  the  setting  of  the  whole  book. 
Pleasant  reading  for  the  young,  of  an  evening,  when 
the  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the  family  circle  are 
grouped  about  the  study-table." 

The  fair  author  is  a  resident  of  our  city,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  a  large  and  attached  circle  of  friends. 
We  believe  that  she  is  now  engaged  on  a  longer,  and 
mory  carefully  elaborated  story  than  any  she  has 
previously  written.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  she 
is  trying  her  fine  talents  in  a  more  sustained  effort, 
and  have  no  fears  in  regard  to  the  result. 


PEOPLE  S  LITERARY  INSTITUTE,  OF  PHILADA. 

This  new  association  has,  thus  far,  been  successful 
in  attaining  the  object  for  which  it  was  formed.  A 
series  of  lectures,  quite  as  brilliant  as  those  delivered 
before  the  old  Mercantile  Library  Company  in  its 
palmiest  days,  has  been  arranged  for  the  season,  I 
several  of  which  have  been  delivered  to  crowded; 
audiences.  Horace  Mann,  Bayard  Taylor,  Mr.  Cha- 
pb,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  others,  have 
already  appeared  in  the  course,  and  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  lecturers  in  the  country  are  yet  to  follow. 
The  objects  of  this  institution  are  in  every  way  com- 
mendable, and  we  heartily  wish  for  its  success. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Richardson,  Jr.,  the  secretary  of  the 
Institute,  deserves  much  credit  for  the  active, 
energetic  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  its 
affairs.  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  owe  him  a  debt 
of  good  will  for  the  rich  intellectual  feasts  he  has 
helped  to  provide  them. 

X.  LOUISA  CHITWOOD. 

Few  of  our  readers  but  will  regret  to  hear  that 
this  sweet  poetess  has  closed  her  life  on  earth,  and 
that  for  them  her  voice  will  be  silent  forevermore. 
She  died  at  Mount  Carmel,  111.,  on  the  19th  of 
December,  of  typhoid  fever.  In  our  March  number, 
we  will  refer  more  particularly  to  the  departed  one, 
who  was  deeply  loved  by  those  who  knew  her  inti- 
mately. 


MBS.  MARY  A.  DEN160N. 

For  the  past  year,  this  gifted  lady  has  been  residing 
at  Florence,  N.  J.,  with  her  husband.  But,  she  has 
recently  removed  to  Boston,  and  is  now  permanently 
engaged  as  the  sole  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Enterprise, 
and  assistant  editor  of  the  Olive  Branch.  The 
readers  of  the  Home  Magazine  are  to  have  a  story 
from  her  pen  during  the  current  year. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. 

We  commence,  in  this  number,  a  series  of  articles, 
first  published  many  years  ago,  on  the  Mogul  or  Tar- 
tar Dynasty  in  Hindostan,  to  be  accompanied  with 
portraits,  from  beautiful  miniatures  painted  in  India* 
Among  these  are  likenesses  of  Baber,  Aobar,  Aurung- 
zebe,  Nadir  Shah,  Ac.,  seven  in  number.  The  arti- 
cles will  comprise  a  brief  but  accurate  history  of  the 
domination  of  the  Moguls,  and  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  their  rulers,  and  mingle  with  the  lighter  ar- 
ticles on  our  pages  a  subject  of  graver  interest. 


THE  EXTRA  COPY. 
The  getter  up  of  a  club  of  14  for  Home  Magazine, 

sftyfl : — «  Send  the  extra  copy  to  Mrs.  ,  a  worthy 

widow  lady,  who  has  three  little  girls  to  educate, 
and  not  as  able  to  struggle  with  the  cold  and  selfish 
world  as  I  am  myself."  The  giver  of  a  cup  of  water 
to  the  little  ones,  shall  not  lose  his  reward. 


"Providence,  Jan.  3,  1856. 
"  Gents  : — Is  it  proper  to  say  teacupfuk,  spoon- 
fuls, pailfuls,  Ac.,  in  giving  quantities  of  articles  for 
recipes  Ac.  ?  Should  it  not  be  teacuprful,  spoonsful, 
paiUful,  Ac.  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  is  the 
right  way,  and  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive 
a  passing  notice  by  men  who  make  so  near  a  perfect 
thing  as  the  Home  Magazine.  This  little  thing 
annoys  me  very  much  whenever  I  see  it.  Query." 

This  matter  was  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  by 
the  newspapers,  several  years  ago,  and  the  weight  of  i 
opinion  rested  on  the  side  of  the  old  usage  of  tea- 
cupfuls,  mouthful*,  Ac.  If  we  say  cupsful,  the  idea 
of  more  cups  than  one  is  given.  Three  cupsful,  or 
three  mouth jful  mean  three  different  cups,  or 
mouths  full. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  always  be  pleased  to  hear  from  C.  J. 
"  Midnight  Musings"  declined. 


I  RETURNING  MANUSCRIPT. 

\  Editors  are  frequently  desired  to  return  manuscript 
\  by  mail,  if  not  accepted  for  publication.  This  would 
\  be  done  oftener  than  it  is,  if  postage  stamps  for  pre- 
$  payment  were  enclosed. 
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The  Widow  Bedott  Papers 

Has  evidently  made  an  impression.   Editors  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  agree  that  it  is 

THE  MOST  ORIGINAL  VEIN  OP  HUMOR  THAT  HAS  YET  BEEN  OPENED 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


8ayt  the  St.  Lou  la  (Mo.)  Democrat,  **  An  Yankee  papers,  they  are  vastly  superior  in  delicacy  and  justness  of  perception  of  the 
AnmorotiB  fide  of  that  character  to  any  of  the  efforts  of  Judge  Ualiburton.  If  you  are  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  hcart-achc,  nils  • 
■mtaropy,  hypochondria ;  if  you  are  haunted  with  the  haUlciuatiou  that  you  are  a  poet,  or  remarkably  flue  writer,  aud  are  djlog 
with  chagrin  that  your  claims  upon  the  publio  eye  and  ear  hare  been  stupidly  ignored  by  the  blunt-minded  fraternity  or  the 
paste-pot  and  scissors,  pet  this  book  and  If  it  does  not  restore  you,  your  case  must  be  hopelew  indeed.  *  Elder  Sniffles '  alone 
would  chase  a  whole  legion  of  blue  devils  Into  the  dim  regions  of  abstractions  and  possibilities." 

Says  the  JVreu»  Orleans  Crescent—"  The  most  original  production  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen :  abounding  In  wit.  humor. 
*u  *  TC '  dissecting  the  characters  of  people  with  anatomical  nicety,  and  yet  with  none  of  that  savage  »pirit  evinced  by  many 
who  undertake  the  task  j  running  over  with  fun.  aud  constraining  the  most  hardened  cynic  to  be,  for  a  time,  a  worhipper  of 
Mom  us. 

Says  the  Portland  Argus—"  It  contains  the  very  cream  of  fun— genuine  fun ;  and  if  anybody  can  read  these  sketches  without 
nearty  laughter,  we  can  only  pity  him— hie  ease  hi  hopeless.  The  book  is  warranted  a  sure  cure  for  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  hypo, 
and  is  worth  six  times  IU  price.'' 

i  5?^*  ****  ^'  (,°m"tgrcial  Advertiser—*1  The  Widow  Bedott  is  a  rival  to  8am  Slick,  and,  in  some  respects.  Is  much  the  most 
ludicrous  aud  mirth -provoking  of  the  two.  She  Is  made  the  medium  of  the  most  humorous  sketches  of  Yankee  character,  which 
It  Is  impossible  to  read  without  laughing  Immoderately." 

Says  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Palladium— "  They open  up  a  broad  vein  of  Yankee  character,  and  display  it  In  master  sketches 
or  humor  unsurpassed  by  any  writer;  evincing  in  the  author  a  keen  sensibility  to  the  ridiculous  in  human  character  and  conduct, 

n-iyet  nuvcr  Woun<Un#  *>7  tipping  with  malice  the  shafts  of  satire." 

throughout  the  humorous  pmgc*  are  interspersed  some  of  the  most  original  "poetry"  extant. 
The  Widow,  in  speaking  of  her  late  relict,  Deacon  Hezekiah  Bedott,  saye  .— 


He  never  jawed  in  all  his  life, 

He  never  was  onkind— 
And,  (tho*  I  say  It.  that  was  his  wife,) 

Such  men  yon  seldom  And. 
I  never  changed  my  single  lot, 

I  thought  'twould  be  a  sin, 
For  I  thought  so  much  o'  Deacon  Bedott, 

I  never  got  married  agin. 


And  since  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
The  wife  of  such  a  man, 

I  tell  the  men  that's  after  me, 
To  ketch  me  If  they  cau. 


"Whiskey  and  rum  he  tasted  not, 

He  thought  It  was  a  sin :  x 
The  inconsolable  widow  o'  Deacon  Bedott 
Don't  intend  to  get  married  Agin. 

Shortly  after,  the  Inconsolable  widow  falls  in  love  with  the  preaching  of  Elder  Sniffles.  The  Elder  is  »•  laid  up"  with  a  cold, 
*d  receives  the  following  epistle: 

O,  Reverend  Sir,  I  do  declare,  ,       \  Then  mourn  not  for  yer  pardner's  death. 

It  drives  me  a'most  to  frenzy,  '       \  Out  to  submit  endevver. 

To  think  o'  you  a  lyln'  there,  \  For  'sposin  she  hadn't  died  so  toon, 

Down  sick*  with  infiuenzy.  \  She  couldn't  a  lived  forever. 

A  body'd  a  thought  It  was  enough  ]  O,  I  could  to  yer  bedside  lly, 

To  mourn  yer  wife's  departcr,  <  And  wipe  your  wcepin'  eyes, 

Without  such  trouble  as  this  'ere  \ 


And  try  my  best  to  cure  you  up, 
If  'twouldn't  create  surpri* c ! 


To  come  a  follerin'  arter. 
But  sickness  and  affliction  is  trials  sent 

Br  the  will  o'  wise  Creation.  5  Both  Mck  and  well,  you  may  depend,  . 

And  always  ought  to  be  underwent  ]  Youle  never  be  forgot. 

With  fortytude  and  resignation.  >  By  vour  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

PRISCILLA  POOLE  BEDOTT. 

The  tender  sentiment  of  this  poem  has  reached  the  Elder's  heart,  as  acknowledged  in  a  feeling  response.— Shortly  after,  the 
widow  retires  to  a  grove  in  the  rear  of  Elder  Sniffles'  house,  tits  down  on  a  log,  and  tings  as  follows : 


Ere  love  had  teached  my  tears  to  flow 

I  was  uncommon  cheerful, 
But  now  soch  misery  I  dew  know, 

I'm  always  sad  and  fearful ! 
What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoyed, 

All  on  a  Summer  day  I 
But  O,  my  comforts  war  destroyed. 
When  8 had  rack  crossed  my  way  1 

The  Elder  overhears  the  song,  but  does  not  yield  until  he  heart  the  following: 

Here  sleeps  Priscilly  P.  Bedott,  5  She  didn't  commit  eelf-snlcide, 

Late  relict  of  Hezekiar—  \  'Twas  tribulation  killed  her. 

How  melancholy  was  her  lot—  \  O I  what  a  pity  she  hadn't  a  died 

How  soon  she  did  expire  1  '  Afore  she  saw  the  Elder.  • 

After  the  widow's  marriage  to  Elder  Shad  rack  Sniffles,  she  contributes  the  following  to  the  Scrabble  Hill  Luminary  : 


I  hecrdhim  preach— I  heerd  him  pray— 

1  heerd  him  sweetly  sing— 
Dear  Suz  !  how  I  did  feel  that  day, 

Itwasadrctful  thing  1 
Full  forty  dollars  would  I  give 

If  we'n  contiunered  apart. 
For  tho*  he's  made  my  sperrit  live. 

He's  surely  butt  my  heart  1 


•Priscilly  the  fair,  and  8  had  rack  the  wise, 
Have  united  their  fortunes  in  the  tenderest  of  ties  j 
And  being  mutually  joined  in  the  matrimonial  connection, 
Have  bid  adoo  to  their  previous  affliction- 
No  more  will  they  mourn  their  widdered  slttlwation, 
And  continner  to  sytbe  without  mittigation, 
But  pardncrs  for  lire  to  be  parted  no  more, 
Their  sorrcrs  is  ended,  their  troubles  Is  o'er. 


•  O,  Shadrack !  my  Shadrack !'  Priscilly  did  sneaky. 
While  the  rosy  red  blushes  surmantlcd  her  cheek, 
And  the  tears  of  affection  bedoozlcd  her  eye, 

*  O,  Shadrack!  my  Shadrack  1  I'm  vonr'n  till  I  die. 
The  heart  that  was  scornful  aud  cold  as  a  stun, 
Has  surrendered  at  last  to  the  fortinlt  one ; 
Farewell  to  the  miseries  and  griefs  I  have  had, 

I'll  never  desert  thee,  O,  my  Shadrack,  my  shad  1* " 


The  future  fortunes  of  the  Elder  and  Mrs.  Sniffles,  and  her  sister,  Aunt  Magulre,  are  they  not 
recorded  in  the  book,  with  pictures  to  match  ? 

THE  WIDOW  BEDOTT  PAPERS 

Can  be  had  on  the  cars,  steamboats,  and  at  the  bookstores. 

J,  C.  DERBY,  Publisher,  New  York. 
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DRESS  FOR  MORNING  VISITS. 
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CHILD'S  DRESS. — Feokt  and  Back  View. 


To  Mr.  Godey,  of  the  Lady's  Book,  that  indefatigable  caterer  for  the  ladies,  we  are  indebted  for 
this  handsome  design. 

Materials. — Glace"  silk,  both  for  body  and  skirt,  or  silk  body,  and  white  muslin  skirt.  The 
\*fdy  is  much  fulled  in  at  the  waist  and  trimmed  with  narrow  lace  from  the  point* in  front  to 
the  waist  behind.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  broderie  Anglaise,  gradually  widening, 
at  each  end  of  which  is  a  small  bow  of  ribbon,  with  ends  just  long  enough  to  hang  over  the  one 
Mow.  The  upper  edge  of  the  lace  is  bound  with  a  narrow  band  of  the  same  colors  as  the 
trimming  of  the  body.   The  undersleeves  are  bell  or  bishop  sleeves. 


3&efn rt  null  &fhr  tjit  ^artg. 
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MAGDALENE: 

A   YOUNG   GIRL'S  STORY. 


BT  ALICE  B.  *BAL. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  noble  boy — 
A  brnre,  Are  hearted.  careleM  one. 

With  Jsii  unchecked,  tiubldden  joy, 
Hi*  drtnd  of  book*,  and  love  of  fan, 
HU  clear  and  rend/  cm  lie. 
Unshaded  by  a  thought  of  guile. 

Willis. 

*  Really,  Cousin  John,  I  consider  that  we  have 
been  remarkably  fortunate  in  securing  Miss 
Colbnra  for  the  children,"  said  Miss  Martha,  in 
a  taint  essay  at  entertaining  Mr.  Winthrop. 

u  She  seems  a  very  deserving  young  person." 
vouchsafed  Mr.  Winthrop,  laying  down  a  heavy 
volume  of  law  reports,  not  because  Miss  Martha 
'had  spoken,  but  because  he  had  finished  looking 
up  the  point  he  was  in  search  of.  Miss  Martha 
gained  audience  too  seldom  to  allow  him  to 
escape  at  once. 

"Deserving!"  said  she,  with  an  intonation 
between  offence  and  expostulation.  "That  is 
the  way  we  speak  of  the  poor.  Mies  Colburn's 
relations  are  very  comfortable  people,  I  under- 
stand." 

**I  dare  say,"  returned  Mr.  Winthrop, 
absently. 

**  Do  you  consider  that  Miss  Ayer  was  right 
in  calling  her  plain  V1  pursued  the  undaunted 
spinster,  desirous  of  having  her  course  approved, 
vith  relation  to  some  further  arrangements  for 
Magdalene's  comfort. 

u  WeuYreaily,  Martha,  I  would  not  undertake 
to  say,  having  never  yet  looked  at  her." 

"  She  is  very  good  to  the  children — and  now 
we  are  on  the  subject,  is  Frank  to  have  the  ^ 
long  room  again,  and  what  day  of  the  month  do  i 
the  holidays  oommence  7" 

Mr.  Winthrop's  lace  brightened  as  it  had  not  \ 
done  before.   "  On  the  20th— the  long  room— let  * 

VOL.  TIL— 14 


me  see — no,  I  think  you  may  give  him  the 
chamber  next  to  mine ;  it  is  time  he  had  broader 
quarters ;  mine,  as  a  boy,  it  was,  if  you  recollect. 
Ring  for  candles,  will  you,  Martha.  I  think  I 
will  look  over  some  papers  there,  in  the  side 
closet  of  the  mantel,  now,  before  you  put  it  to 
rights." 

Taking  the  candle  from  the  servant,  Mr.  Win- 
throp still  stood  for  a  moment  before  the  par- 
lor fire.  Evidently,  he  hesitated  as  to  whether 
he  should  go,  after  all ;  and  as  he  stood  there, 
the  light  fell  upon  a  heavily  framed  miniature, 
hanging  over  the  mantel.  It  was  the  mother 
of  his  children,  she  of  whom  Miss  Martha  had 
told  Magdalene,  a  fair,  still  face,  with  little  ex- 
pression. 

Beside  it  was  an  older  picture — his  own 
features  in  feminine  softening — the  same 
piercing  eyes,  the  same  resolute  mouth,  and 
dark,  abundant  hair,  though  it  was  turned  back 
from  the  temples,  and  a  single  crimson  rose 
laid  against  the  ear.  Mr.  Winthrop  saw  both 
unconsciously — then,  with  sudden  recollection  ; 
and  a  wavering  look,  between  pain  and  defiance, 
passed  over  his  features.    At  any  rate,  that 

§ lance  had  changed  his  purpose;  perhaps  he 
id  not  care  for  an  hour's  silent  communion 
with  his  lost  boyhood.  He  went  out  instead, 
and  it  was  Miss  Martha  who  turned  the  key 
upon  the  side  closet,  with  its  unexplored  con- 
tents, before  handing  the  room  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  chambermaids. 

Even  preparing  for  the  school-boy's  arrival, 
gave  a  life  and  stir  to  the  old  house,  and  when 
he  really  arrived,  Magdalene  was  full  of  wonder 
at  the  change.  The  servants  followed  him 
about  with  delighted  eyes,  Miss  Martha 
tolerated  caps  and  comforters  upon  the  parlor 
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side-board,  and  the  twins  showed  as  much; 
eagerness  as  their  natures  were  capable  of,  to 
have  him  notice  them.  Bat  in  Mr.  Winthrop  I 
the  change  was  complete.  Pride  and  affection 
both  went  ont  to  this  handsome,  light-hearted 
boy,  fall  of  freshness,  and  life,  and  energy. 
Magdalene  looked  from  father  to  son,  and 
wondered  if  the  reserved,  courtly  man,  could 
ever  have  resembled  him.  But  the  old 
servants  said  so,  and  Miss  Martha  repeated 
it,  and  Magdalene  could  only  speculate  as 
to  how  the  transformation  had  been  brought  j 
about.  ; 

For  the  first  time  in  her  reign,  the  school- j 
room  was  invaded  the  morning  after  Frank's j 
arrival ;  and  the  twins  showed  a  restlessness 
that  only  needed  a  little  encouragement  to  break 
out  into  open  naughtiness. 

"Miss  Magdalene,  I  am  astonished!"  said 
Frank,  advancing  deliberately  to  the  desk 
where  Magdalene  sat,  with  a  mock  dignity  and 
seriousness  of  expression,  that  for  the  first 
time  brought  out  the  resemblance  to  Mr.  Win- 
throp. "  Lessons  in  holidays  I"  and  he  lifted 
his  hands  with  a  gravity  of  reproof  that  would 
have  become  Miss  Martha,  lecturing  the  delin- 
quent Jane,  all  the  more  irresistible  for  the 
natural  gaiety  of  the  lad. 

Magdalene's  heart  went  out  to  him  instinc- 
tively, with  a  warmer  feeling  than  any  one  in 
her  new  home  had  yet  called  forth.  He  was  so 
frank,  so  cheerful,  so  handsome  and  manly 
withal.  She  did  not  wonder  at  even  Mr.  Win- 
throp's  pride  and  affection.  And  yet,  as  she- 
looked  at  her  little  charge,  soon  to  grow  up  in- 
to dutiful  and  ladylike  daughters,  at  this  noble 
boy,  and  thought  of  the  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity of  Mr.  Winthrop's  life,  her  old  specula- ; 
Uve  mood,  natural  to  a  mind  so  early  turned 
upon  itself  made  her  wonder  if  the  sins  of  a : 
man's  youth  were  less  grievous  in  the  eyes  of 
Heaven,  than  a  wotttfn's  errors.  Mr.  Winthrop 
had  been  wild,  Aunt  Martha  said — and  so  were [ 
other  men  who  settled  down  in  after  years  to 
prosperity  and  domestic  happiness  ;  while  her 
mother,  that  tenderly  beloved  mother,  for  one 
fault  of  her  unguided  youth,  had  died  a  broken-  < 
hearted,  deserted,  and  suffering  woman.  Mag- 
dalene had  never  for  an  instant  wronged  her 
mother's  memory.  Accepting  the  charitable 
judgment  of  the  kind  heart  that  had  been  her 
only  friend  in  sorrow,  doubt  of  its  truth  had 
never  crossed  her  mind.  To  the  staid  integrity 
and  uprightness  which  formed  a  part  of  her 
natural  character,  the  long  continued  deception 
involved  in  a  private  marriage,  against  the 
wishes,  and  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  : 
parents,  had  been  her  mother's  sin.  Had  the 
punishment  been  meted  out  with  impartial 
hands? — and  a  rebellious  doubt  of  the  mercy 
and  infinite  justice  of  her  Father  in  Heaven 
rose  up  bitterly.  She  little  knew  the  strength 
of  the  temptation,  against  which  her  better 
nature  was  roused  in  instant,  but  unequal 
combat. 

Frank  meantime  surveyed  her,  as  the  sat  un- 
conscious of  his  boyish  scrutiny. 


As  she  looked  up,  a  pleasant  smile  met  her 
involuntary  expression  of  good  will. 

"You  haven't  got  a  bit  of  'school  marm' 
about  you,  have  youf"  said  he.  "Now  I'm 
going  to  own  up.  I  did  not  mean  to  like  you  at 
all  when  I  found  you  were  here,  and  I  meant  to 
tease  the  life  out  of  you.  But  I  shan't — you 
needn't  be  afraid,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will 
do,  and  then  you'll  see  how  much  I  like  you. 
No  I  won't  tell,  either — you  see  that  snow ! 
.well,  just  wait!" 

With  which  oracular  sentence,  Master  Frank 
took  his  departure.  Anne,  their  maid,  came 
for  the  little  ones,  and  Magdalene  was  left  alone 
!  in  the  comfortable  room  to  watch  the  snow  falL 
!  It  was  the  first  heavy  storm  of  the  season,  and 
darkened  the  air  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  sit 
by  the  window  to  accomplish  anything;  but 
presently  the  work  dropped  upon  her  knees, 
and  lulled  by  the  muffled  stillness  without  and 
within,  Magdalene  indulged  in  the  day  dream 
which  the  snow  flakes  had  wafted  to  her. 

She  knew  that  the  storm  extended  as  far  as 
her  home.  She  pictured  to  herself  the  shouts 
of  the  school  children ;  the  boisterous  pranks, 
to  which  the  snow  gave  license;  the  hard 
balls,  quickly  moulded,  and  singing  through 
the  air,  to  light  in  the  most  unlooked  for  and 
indecorous  manner,  it  might  be  between  Deacon. 
Colburn'8  very  shoulders,  or  on  the  doctor's 
nose.  The  tumbling,  and  scrambling,  and 
healthy  laughter,  the  red  cheeks,  and  cold 
hands,  snapped  and  shaken  to  restore  vigor 
enough  to  pursue  their  frolic,  with  which  the 
village  boys  rose,  and  fell,  and  floundered  in 
the  great  high  banks  upon  the  road  side. 
E^en  the  clumsy  team  of  the  selectmen,  loaded 
down  with  evory  idler  they  could  press  into 
service  to  "  break  the  road  "  passed  before  her, 
as  she  had  watched  its  slow  progress  a  hundred 
times,  while  impatient  of  the  delay.  Charlie 
Oilman  hunted  up  the  clearest  peal  of  bells, 
and  drew  out  his  father's  lightest  cutter  for  the 
moonlight  drive  with  his  merry  lady  love.  Ah, 
her  home !  she  could  see  that,  too-— the  eaves, 
loaded  with  the  smooth,  soft  fall — the  gate 
blocked  up  by  a  curved  and  spotless  "  drift," 
the  spruce  trees  on  each  side  the  garden  walk 
frosted,  with  their  faintly  glittering  sheen  of 
beauty  borne  up  on  their  outstretched  arms, 
calm,  and  pure,  and  still. 

She  yearned  for  those  that  she  knew  sat 
within,  perhaps  speaking  of  her,  and  wishing 
for  her  at  that  very  moment.  Her  foster 
mother's  openness,  the  deacon's  wide-world 
charity,  and  even  Delia's  honest  heartiness, 
had  gained  a  new  charm  from  the  narrow  aoad 
artificial  life  which  surrounded  her.  Yet  she 
had  exciled  herself  for  this! — no,  it  was  for 
duty**  sake  alone,  aided  by  a  craving  impulse 
for  a  larger  knowledge  of  life  and  its  conflicts, 
which  had  brought  her  where  she  sat,  dreaming 
away  the  long,  noiseless  afternoon ;  and  with 
this  renewed  assurance  that  the  sacrifice  lxad. 
been  asked  at  her  hands,  not  given  rashly,  or 
without  aim,  she  rose  up,  strengthened  anew 
for  the  weary  present,  and  the  unknown  future. 
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CHAPTBB  VI. 

The  silence  bow 
Wu  Told  of  expectation.   Something  felt 
Always  before,  and  tared  without  a  name, 
Joy  from  the  air,  hope  from  the  opening  door. 
Welcome  and  life  from  off  the  rerj  walls. 

Willis. 

An'  forward  tho*  I  easna  tee, 
I  goeM,  and  fear.— Bun*  a. 

Franks  mystery  was  solved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  family  sleigh,  with  its  prodigal 
buffalo  robes,  and  steady,  reliable  horses,  the 
next  afternoon.  The  air  was  keen,  but  clear, 
the  sky  as  bine  as  in  midsummer,  there  was 
in  exhiliration  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  rapid 
motion,  in  the  life  and  sparkle  of  all  around, 
to  which  Magdalene  had  long  been  a  stranger. 
Her  pleasure  was  greatly  enhanced,  indeed  her 
acceptance  of  Frank's  thoughtful  attention  was 
won,  by  finding  that  Mr.  Winthrop  was  not  to 
be  of  the  party.  Even  Cousin  Martha  was 
detained  at  home  by  some  household  emer-' 
gency,  "  tried  to  the  last  degree,"  she  assured 
Magdalene,  "  by  the  cook's  delinquencies." 

Frank,  who  considered  them  all  his  especial ; 
care,  tucked  in  the  twins  and  Magdalene,  though 
John  and  the  box  seat  claimed  his  presence; 
"when  there  was  any  fast  driving  to  be 
done."  ! 

Magdalene  thanked  him  warmly,  and  ad-; 
mired  him  more  every  moment,  as  he  turned  I 
around  to  tell  her  how  he  happened  to  think  \ 
of  it. 

"You  see,  I  heard  Cousin  Martha  tell  father; 
that  she  wished  he  would  speak  to  you  about : 
going  out  more." 

Magdalene  longed  to  ask  what  the  reply  had  i 
been,  as  the  lad  looked  around  for  a  moment  j 
to  give  John  his  desired  route ;  but  her  pride  j 
restrained  curiosity.  She  had  never  varied; 
from  her  first  opinion,  or  her  first  resolve  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Winthrop. 

"Father  said,  you  see"-— "Ah!"  thought; 
Magdalene, "  now  I  shall  hear  what  Mr.  Win- 
throp condescended  to  say  of  his  governess" —  '• 
•that  he  did  not  wish  to  put  any  restraint 
whatever  on  Miss  Colburn's  movements.  So 
after  he  was  gone,  she  told  me,  because  there 
was  no  one  else  to  hear,  that  she  was  afraid 
you  shut  yourself  up  too  much,  and  wasn't  in 
good  spirits.  D'ye  see,  that's  the  way  of  it, 
and  so,  I  asked  father  to  let  us  have  the  sleigh 
all  to  ourselves,  to  see  if  we  couldn't  have  a 
good  time.   Hey,  old  girl  I" 

Which  last  was  addressed  to  Helen,  who, : 
with  mouth  half  open,  and  fixed  eyes,  always 
listened,  no  matter  what  the  subject,  when 
Frank  was  speaking.  So  astonished  was  she 
by  the  abrupt  and  unlooked-for  salutation,  that 
she  shrunk  into  the  buffalo  robe,  and  subsided 
into  the  peaceful  meditations  which  had  seemed 
to  absorb  Ellen  from  the  first. 

"But  you  don't  drive  fast  enough,"  said 
Frank,  presently,  to  John's  remonstrance  at  his 
attempt  to  take  the  reins  in  hand.  "  IH  show 
you  when  I  get  my  pony  in  father's  little 
cutter.  I  like  to  go  like  the  wind,  Miss  Magda- 
lene—there, like  that!"  as  some  gay  young 
men  rushed  by,  like  the  wind  indeed,  the' 


horse's  neck  outstretched,  his  eyes  dilated,  and 
his  small  ears  laid  back  in  the  excitement  of 
the  race.  The  Neck,  with  hundreds  of  such 
vehicles,  as  well  as  many  more  substantial 
family  sleighs  like  their  own,  was  a  new  scene 
to  Magdalene,  who  enjoyed  it  keenly.  The 
very  sight  of  so  many  faces  after  her  long 
retirement,  was  a  relief  and  a  pleasure,  and  the 
visible  enjoyment  of  those  she  met  enhanced 
it. 

Frank  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  kind-hearted  experiment,  and  talked  so 
much  of  Magdalene  to  his  father  that  evening, 
that  tor  the  first  time  Mr.  Winthrop  was  roused 
to  anything  like  interest  in  her,  and  missed  her 
from  the  tea  table,  where  he  had  thought  to 
find  her. 

Miss  Martha,  pleased  by  the  unusual  inquiry, 
launched  forth  into  praise  of  her  favorite. 
"She  would  not  come  down,  because  Helen 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  little  cold,  and  being 
awake  and  feverish,  Miss  Colburn  could  not 
leave  her. 

"  If  she  was  their  mother,  she  could  not  be 
more  devoted ;  morning,  noon,  and  night.  It 
\  is  well  she  is,  for  I  even  let  her  overlook  their 
!  sewing  now,  a  thing  I  never  expected  to  trust 
to  anybody's  hands.  My  time  is  entirely 
occupied  with  Jane,  and  Anne,  and  cook,  and 
really,  Cousin  John,  I  shall  have  to  part  with 
Jane,  she  is  getting  very  careless ;  she  broke  a 
coffee  mug  this  morning,  belonging  to  your 
mother's  wedding  set.  It  grieved  me  to  the 
i  heart  to  see  that  fine  old  china  lying  there  such 
a  wreck,  and  it  was  quite  pleasant  to  have  Miss 
;  Colburn's  sympathy,  I  assure  you." 

That  she  did  not  have  Mr.  Winthrop's,  was 
:  very  evident  from  his  wandering  expression  at 
the  end  of  Miss  Martha's  unusually  long 
communication ;  and  Frank,  truly  respectful  to 
her,  with  all  his  boyish  ways,  burst  forth  with 
a  question  he  had  only  been  awaiting  a  pause 
to  ask. 

"  Hasn't  she  got  splendid  eyes,  though,  father?" 

Mr.  Winthrop,  already  far  away  in  a  political 
reminiscence,  vaguely  looked  up  into  Miss 
Martha's  small,  gray  orbs. 

"Miss  Colburn,  hasn't  Bhef"  said  Frank, 
pressing  his  object  with  his  own  peculiar  per- 
tinacity. 

"  Really,  Frank,  I  never  formed  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,"  and  Mr.  Winthrop  smiled  more  at 
having  looked  into  Cousin  Martha's  eyes  for 
splendor,  than  at  Frank's  boyish  admiration  of 
Miss  Colburn. 

The  feverlshnes8  that  Helen  complained  of 
did  not  pass  away  in  the  morning ;  and  her  sis- 
ter too  seemed  drooping. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  inclined  to  think  they  had 
not  been  sufficiently  wrapped  up  the  day  before, 
but  sent  nevertheless  for  the  family  physician. 
Miss  Martha  assured  him  it  was  not  the  result 
of  carelessness,  for  she  had  attended  to  that  her- 
self, and  so  it  proved.  Dr.  Jackson  gave  his 
directions  with  much  more  seriousness  than  any 
cold  would  warrant,  and  in  the  end  pronounced 
them  both  to  be  stricken  with  scarlet  fever  of  a 
malignant  type. 
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Mia*  Martha,  hitherto  really  enjoying  the 
cares  of  an  old-fashioned  routine  of  nursing,  was 
almost  helpless  at  the  announcement.  So  pre- 
valent, bo  fatal  a  disease  to  childhood,  already 
in  the  house,  making  such  a  rapid  advance ; 
what  would  become  of  them  ?  Frank  had  gone 
through  with  it  as  a  child — there  was  no  danger 


stir  to  replace,  flickering  out  on  the  hearthstone. 
Ellen  lingered  until  morning,  and  breathed  out 
her  patient,  unfolded  spirit,  to  be  borne  where 
it  should  hare  more  genial  culture. 

Magdalene,  almost  tottering  with  weakness, 
now  that  the  strain  was  over,  was  still  busied 
about  her  little  charge,  in  last  sad  offices,  which 


for  him,  but  Anne — the  nursery  maid,  had  not, (she  would  not  trust  to  any  other,  when  Mr. 


and  refused  to  enter  the  room  from  the  time 
she  heard  Dr.  Jackson's  opinion.  Neither  had 
Magdalene ;  and  when  Miss  Martha  discovered 
this,  her  small  remnant  of  fortitude  forsook  her 
entirely.  But  Magdalene  had  not  the  faintest 
desire  of  deserting  her  post,  and,  though  Miss 
Martha  blamed  herself  for  allowing  her  to  stay 
exposed  to  what  she  considered  infection,  the 
relief  was  indescribable. 

Gradually  the  whole  house,  brightened  as  it 
had  been  by  Frank's  presence,  settled  down  with 
more  than  its  original  gloom.  The  blinds  were 
seldom  drawn,  Mr.  Winthrop  was  more  than 
ever  at  his  office,  the  servants  moved  with  mea- 
sured footsteps,  and  Frank,  gentle  as  a  girl,  gave 
up  his  cherished  holiday  plans  to  relieve  Mag- 
dalene. 


Winthrop  entered  the  room.  Shocked  he  cer- 
tainly was,  as  he  stood  motionless  but  out- 
wardly calm,  and  looked  down  upon  those  thin, 
wasted  unchildlike  faces ;  but  tear,  or  prayer, 
there  was  none,  and  Magdalene  sighed  uncon- 
sciously— a  sigh  that  startled  him,  though  she 
did  not  know  it,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

The  long,  anxious  watch  was  over,  the  physi- 
cian's daily  visits  ceased,  Miss  Martha  grieving  as 
she  never  had  grieved  before  in  her  life,  so  devoid 
of  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties,  went  about  rest- 
lessly, finding  comfort  in  the  discharge  of  all  the 
forms  of  strict  funereal  observance.  The  whole 
house  took,  if  possible,  a  more  chill  and  formal 
air ;  the  seldom  used  drawing-room  was  darkened, 
the  mirrors  and  pictures  were  covered  by  spot- 


Within  the  siok  room  it  was  pitiful  to  see  the  \  less  damask ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
patience  with  which  acute  suffering  was  borne,  \  stood  the  two  little  coffins,  still  unclosed  and 
and  Magdalene's  watchfulness  was  unwearied  { waiting  for  the  burial. 

through  all  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  de-  J  It  was  Magdalene  who  had  arrayed  these  lit- 
spondency.  Dr.  Jackson  no  longer  addressed  Hie  ones — captives  no  longer — in  their  snowy 
himself  to  Miss  Martha,  but  placed  his  prescrip-  i  shrouds,  smoothed  for  the  last  time  their  soft, 
tions  at  once  in  Magdalene's  hands,  assured  of  i  fair  hair,  from  brows  that  had  never  known  the 
her  instant  comprehension .  and  her  fidelity.  J  softened  lines  of  babyhood,  and  clasped  their 
She  was  worn  with  mental  and  bodily  fatigue,  s  passive,  wasted  hands  in  that  last  prayer,  the 
her  figure  looked  frailer,  and  her  eyes  more  \  dumb  supplication  of  the  dead.  The  waxen 
brilliant  than  ever,  but  she  scarcely  knew  it.  \  petals  of  flowers,  as  pure  and  as  silent,  encircled 
She  had  found  an  active  exercise  for  all  her  I  them,  and  then,  bending  down,  she  who  had 
energy  and  endurance  at  last,  and  in  Frank  a  <  pillowed  their  heads  in  mortal  anguish  claimed 
reliance  and  comfort  which  she  would  have  \  the  last  kiss  as  her  recompense, 
wondered  at  if  she  could  have  paused  to  define  ^  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks, 
it.  <  tho  future  once  more  claimed  its  old  accustomed 

Twice  a  day,  Mr.  Winthrop  came  to  inquire  j  share  of  her  lonely  hours.  Lying  on  her  own 
for  the  children.  Magdalene  learned  to  expect  j  bed,  so  near  that  vacant  room,  where  she  al- 
him  at  the  regular  hour,  to  offer  him  his  chair  I  most  listened  for  the  light  steps  and  subdued 


at  the  bed  side,  to  reply  to  his  almost  formal 
questioning.  He  seemed  troubled,  but  not  anx- 
ious ;  there  was  no  softening  of  tone  or  manner ; 
no  restless  eager  waiting  for  the  physician's 
opinion,  or  Magdalene's  hopes,  such  as  she  ex- 
pected to  see  in  a  father,  even  in  him,  when  the 
lives  of  his  children  were  in  danger. 

They,  lying  side  by  side  in  their  narrow  beds, 
so  white  and  straightened,  scarcely  seemed  con- 
scious of  his  presence.  There  was  no  delirium, 
even  when  the  fever  was  at  its  height,  only  a 
patient  moaning  at  intervals,  more  pitiful  to 
hear.  Their  little  hands  were  locked  and  rigid 
with  endurance,  not  tossed  wildly,  as  other  chil- 
dren would  have  done — their  lips  parched  and 
blackened  by  fever,  moved  only  in  plaintive, 
whispered  requests  for  water,  or  a  change  of 
posture,  to  be  held  in  turn  on  Magdalene's  lap, 
and  there  she  sat  for  hours,  one  or  the  other 
lying  heavily  on  her  arm,  with  tho  little  weary 
head  pressed  down  upon  her  bosom. 

Helen  died  thus— at  midnight — with  Frank 
kneeling  beside  her,  and  clasping  one  little 
hand,  and  the  light,  which  neither  of  them  could 


voices  of  her  little  charge,  Magdalene  tried  in 
vain  to  win  the  rest  she  needed. 

Mr.  Winthrop  met  her  in  the  hall,  and  she 
had  stopped  in  answer  to  his  more  than  ever 
before  kindly  salutation.  Though  silent,  he 
was  by  no  means  insensible  to  her  claims  upon 
his  consideration.  If  he  had  been  unobservant, 
his  boy  and  Cousin  Martha  would  have  told 
him  all. 

He  had  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  been  beneath  his  roof,  and 
she  had  given  her  own  to  its  measured  greeting. 

"  You  need  rest,  Miss  Colburu,"  he  said,  "  I 
beg  you  will  take  it.  Of  course  you  will  not 
think  of  leaving  us  until  after  the  funeral." 

She  had  not  thought  of  it  at  all,  so  absorbed 
had  she  been  in  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  placed  upon  her. 
Still  she  understood  it  at  once,  that  Mr.  Win- 
throp, ever  careful  of  proprieties,  had  suggested 
as  gently  as  he  could,  courteous,  even  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  that  her  engagement  was  at 
an  end. 

Worn  with  previous  excitement,  rest  was  im- 
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possible.  In  vain  she  closed  her  eyes  and  buried 
her  head  in  the  pillow,  or -rose  to  shut  out  the 
faint  raj  of  light  which  had  £tolen  in  through 
the  closed  shutters.   Where  was  her  fortitude, 
her  courage,  her  daring  now  ?  This  future,  which 
had  ever  fled  before  her  a  bright  and  luring 
vision,  had  changed  to  a  goading  phantom.  She 
bad  dared  to  follow  it  and  she  must  go  on. 
There  might  be  a  pause,  a  rest  for  her  in  the 
dear  home,  but  it  never  again  could  be  an 
abiding  place.    She  thought  of  Miss  Martha's 
almost  motherly  kindness,  of  Frank's  true  af-  '> 
fection,  of  all  the  comfort  and  care  she  had  ex- 
perienced beneath  this  roof.   And  now  it  was ' 
at  an  end ;  she  must  go  among  strange  faces, : 
and  encounter  unloving  spirits.    Even  Mr.  Win- 
throp's  quiet  consideration  gained  a  new  value 
in  her  eyes,  as  she  shrunk  from  this  unknown 
contact  with  coarser  minds.    Must  it  be  always 
to,  she  asked  herself  ?   Always  change— always 
a  rending  of  bands,  unclasping  sympathies  that 
went  out  so  freely  ?   And  what  would  be  the 


end  ?  Even  old  age  rose  up  mockingly  before 
:  her ;  the  friends  of  early  life  all  gone — laid  in 
their  green  graves  with  the  generations  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Her  foster  sister  wrapped 
in  new  interests,  with  only  a  passing  thought 
'  for  her.  No  staff  for  her  feeble  steps — no  young 
and  loving  eyes  to  aid  her  failing  vision.  She 
saw  herself  going  on  her  solitary  way,  friiend 
less,  homeless,  and  without  hope. 

Then  came  a  thought  of  the  never-failing 
Providence  that  had  thus  far  so  wonderfully 
shielded  and  led  her.  Her  lips  murmured — 
"Forsake  me  not  when  my  strength  faileth 
me !"  tears  sprang  to  her  strained  and  stiffened 
eyelids,  dropped  warm  and  fast  upon  the  pil- 
low, tears  of  grateful  thanksgiving  and  of  trust. 
The  wild  phantoms  vanished,  sounds  grew  faint 
and  afar  off,  the  chain  of  thought  was  broken, 
and  the  weary  Magdalene,  the  first  time  for 
many  weeks,  slept  the  long  calm  sleep  of  a 
heart  at  rest. 

(TO  BB  CONTOrCED.) 


LITTLE  HAGGIE. 

BY  MBS.  8.  A.  WBXTZ. 


A  wayward  imp  thou  art,  Mag !    Child  of  : 
poverty,  spoiled  darling  of  a  widowed  mother. 
True  it  is,  that  thy  half  timid  head  too  often 
p**ps  in  at  neighbors'  doors,  gaaing  at  wonderful 
furniture  not  seen  at  home.    And  delicately 
reared  children  are  not  allowed  to  play  with: 
thee  long.    True  it  is,  that  thou  hast  a  tre- 
mendous pair  of  lungs,  as  mine  ears  can  testify. 
Sometimes  on  a  summer's  day,  their  discord 
has  floated  in  at  the  window,  until  in  despera- 
tion I  have  hastened  to  the  gate  with  an  apple 
to  bribe  silence,  when  over  the  tearful  face 
would  break  the  happiest  shine,  and  the  great, ; 
clear  eyes  would  look  up,  half  in  awe,  half  in 
confidence,  to  see  if  I  designed  any  severity  for 
the  screaming.   And  then  suddenly,  under 
that  look,  would  melt  away  from  my  lips  the 
intended  reproof.    Well,  little  Mag,  hast  thou 
learned  to  read  countenances;  and  strange  is 
the  fidelity  with  which  thou  dost  instantly 
reflect  the  cold  looks  that  fall  on  thee.  Ah!; 
poor  little  one !  thou  art  not  the  only  child  that : 
looks  prayerfully  for  love ;  such  little  hearts  are 
beating  all  around  us,  dying  under  coldness. 
Thy  wandering  feet,  Maggie,  go  where  they  list, 
almost  the  livelong  day ;  for  motherly  hands 
cannot  heed  thee,  and  provide  thee  bread  at 
the  same  time. 

Maggie  seldom  ventured  in  my  house  unless 
the  doors  stood  open.  One  day  she  came 
in  timidly,  casting  a  fearful  look  at  me  as  she 
did  so.  Finding  I  was  disposed  to  let  her 
remain,  she  advanced,  and  stood  with  clasped : 
hands  before  the  mantel  pietee,  gaaing  at  a  pair 
of  lamps. 

**I>id  Mr.  W  buy  them  for  you?"  she' 

irkM,  with  an  air  of  intense  interest. 

**  Yea,"  I  answered.  i 


"Did  he  buy  that  for  you?"  pointing  to  a 
little  clock. 
«<  yes ." 

"  Is  this  rocking  chair  yours  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Does  he  buy  you  everything  you  want  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  isn't  he  good  ?" 

"  Yes ;  my  father  used  to  buy  things.  Is  Mr. 
W  your  father?" 

"  Not  exactly ;  he  said  one  day  if  I'd  live 
with  him  he'd  buy  me  dresses,  and  shoes,  and 
'  aprons,  and  parasols,  and  everything ;  so  I  left 
my  father  and  mother  to  live  in  his  house." 

"  0,  did  you  ?"  and  Maggie's  eyes  opened  at 
such  a  remarkable  proceeding.  "Bid  your 
father  and  mother  say  you  might  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Do  they  know  where  you  are?"  asked 
Maggie;  she  evidently  thought  the  plan  of 
leaving  ft  parent's  home  for  a  stranger's  was 
original  with  me. 

"Yes,"  I've  been  to  see  them  often." 
Maggie's  presence  reminded  me  that  I  had 
been  negligent  in  running  in  to  see  how  her 
mother  got  along.  I  left  the  child  in  the 
kitchen,  and  went  to  her  mother's  cottage.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiries,  Mrs.  Kreutze  said  with 
a  smile: 

"  0, 1  ought  not  to  complain.  I  get  washing, 
and  once  in  a  while  I  get  a  dollar.  The  people 
that  don't  have  work,  they're  to  be  pitied." 

"  Your  son  has  no  work  ?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  returned;  "he  hasn't  had  this 
three  months.    If  my  work  should  stop,  I'd  be . 
as  badly  off  as  the  poor  in  New  York." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  and  related  some  instances  of 
great  suffering  I  had  heard  of ;  then  fearing 
that  in  her  simplicity  she  could  not  understand 
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why  God  permitted  all  this,  I  added,  "  but  j  the  learned,  the  scornful,  and  mighty  of  earth 


when  trouble  comes  it  makes  people  think  of 
God  and  Heaven." 

"  0  yes ;"  she  answered,  and  her  countenance 
shone  with  hope. 

"  Can  you  keep  your  cow,  Mrs.  Kreutse  ?"  I 
questioned,  knowing  the  high  price  of  hay. 

"  I  guess  so.  I'd  rather  not  have  quite 
enough  myself;  and  feed  her." 

"  The  children  go  to  school,  do  they  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  sometimes  they  hate  to  carry 


would  fain  buy. 

One  day  I  w4i  passing  along  the  street, 
occupied  with  absorbing  thought.  A  childish 
figure  stood  alone  on  the  side  walk.  It  was 
little  Maggie,  who  stood  leaning  with  one  little 
hand  upon  a  fence,  as  if  half  weary,  and 
wondering  where  she  should  go,  or  what  she 
should  do.  I  should  not  have  noticed  her  at 
all,  if  she  had  not  looked  up  in  my  eyes  so 
very  wishfully — so  prayingly.   I  smiled,  as  a 


home  the  clothes  I  wash.   I  tell  them  how  it  matter  of  course,  and  a  sort  of  pity  went  to  my 


would  be  if  I  hadn't  them  to  wash.  I  told 
them  so  to-day  when  they  were  eating  break- 
fast, and  said  God  gave  me  plenty  of  work,  so 
that  they  had  enough  to  eat.  When  I  said  so, 
Maggie  jumped  down  from  her  chair,  and  said, 
"  Mother,  I'm  going  to  pray,  and  thank  God j 
this  minute  for  giving  us  so  much."  ! 

I  returned  from  the  widow's  cottage  more 
benefitted  than  if  I  had  been  worshipping 
in  some  great  temple.  I  recalled  a  summer's 
night  when  she  was  made  a  widow,  and  stole 1 
from  the  house  of  death  into  the  silent  church 
opposite  there,  wrestling  with  her  agony, 
kneeling  before  the  altar.  I  recalled  her 
husband's  dying  hours,  his  terrible  agonies ; 
and  saw  again  her  coarse  hand  gently  take  his, 
until  the  frightful  torment  abated;  and  then 
she  bent  over  him,  and  spoke  in  tenderest 
whispers.  Her  attention  even  caught  the  faint 
words  hovering  on  his  ashen  lips :  "  It  is  all 
good ;  God  does  all  right."  Surely  God's  angels 
wonderfully  supported  him,  for  the  spectacle 
of  his  sufferings  blanched  every  cheek  to  the 
hue  of  death,  and  sent  a  ghastly  terror  to  the 
h  eart.  And  now,  at  spring  and  summer  twilight, 
the  widow's  wearied  frame  bends  over  the 
flower  beds  which  he  loved  and  toiled  in  after 
his  day's  labor,  making  his  scanty  dooryard  a 
little  Eden.  Yes,  dear  neighbor,  God  be 
thanked  that  in  the  humble  homes  of  our 
country,  there  beat  such  hearts  as  thine ;  that 
below  a  rough  exterior,  flows  a  well  of  charity 
which  the  rich  might  well  reverence.  More 
than  once  she  has  refused  to  take  money  for 
her  labor,  and  when  it  is  insisted  upon,  there 
lurks  in  her  eyes  a  regret  that  poverty  chains 
the  impulses  of  her  generous  heart.  How 
bitter  and  heavy  to  a  noble  nature  is  this 
restraint  of  circumstance ;  but  we  hasten  to  a 
world  where  awards  will  be  given  to  the  truly 
generous,  rather  than  the  seemingly  so,  who; 
ofttimes  are  incapable  of  self-sacrifice. 

How  would  Mrs.  Kreutze  shriek  with 
astonishment  at  the  idea  of  being  a  heroine  I 
She,  with  her  honest,  homely  visage.  She,  who 
probably  is  this  moment  bending  over  her 
ironing  table,  (for  this  is  her  ironing  day  J 
never  dreaming  that  the  hard  prose  of  her 
simple  life  shall  one  day  be  converted  into  a 
sweet,  triumphal  song,  when  she  shall  enter 

"  Another  golden  chamber  of  the  King's, 

Larger  than  this,  and  lovelier." 

Methinks,  in  her  simplicity,  she  has  gathered 
within  her  heart  that  knowledge  which  the 
"  Ancient  of  Days"  came  on  earth  to  teach ; 
and  methinks  when  we  shall  begin  life  again 
in  the  everlasting  world,  her  brow  shall  be 
radiant  with  a  M  pearl  of  great  prioe,"  which 


heart,  as  the  sudden,  glad  sunshine  irradiated 
her  little  face.  I  passed  on,  and  when  the 
little  creature  supposed  I  was  out  of  hearing,  I 
heard  her  jumping  up  and  down,  and  clapping 
her  hands  with  the  exclamation : 

"  She  laughed  at  me  l  she  did  I  she  laughed 
at  me !" 

How  many  more  smiles  would  flit  over  our 
cold  faces,  if  we  could  bend  down,  and  look  in- 
to little  hearts  starving  for  kindness  l  When 
death  has  borne  a  child  to  gentler  friends,  then 
does  our  careless  pre-occupation  magnify  itself 
into  cruelty.  But  rarely,  until  it  is  too  late  to 
bless  and  cheer,  do  we  realize  the  harvest  of 
regrets  we  are  daily  gathering.  The  pitiful 
hour  comes  to  all,  when  a  drop  of  the  heart's 
best  blood  would  be  sold,  if  we  had  been  to 
some  suffering  soul  all  we  might  have  been. 
Twilight  tears  are  wept  a  thousand  times  over 
the  irrevocable,  the  eternally  past.  The  future? 
Shall  we  stud  its  heaven  with  stars  of  more 
happy  radiance  ? 


TO  POESY. 


BY   JAMES  HUKGEBFORD, 


Sweet  Poesy,  soother  of  sorrow, 

Wilt  thou  come  to  me  ever  again  ? 
How  long  shall  I  look  to  each  morrow, 

And  sigh  for  thy  presence  in  vain  ? 
My  spirit,  by  care -laden  hoars, 

In  ceaseless  succession  oppressed, 
Still  longs  in  thy  beautiful  bowers 

To  fold  up  its  pinions  and  rest 

In  thy  glorious  dream-land  of  waking, 

No  cloud  on  the  heaven  is  seen ; 
There  the  sunlight  forever  is  breaking 

O'er  a  landscape  all  pure  and  serene  ; 
There  the  flowers  of  fancy  are  springing. 

And  the  stream  of  sweet  memories  glides ; 
There  the  birds  of  bright  thoughts  are  still  singing, 

And  Peace,  the  calm  hermit,  abides. 

Ere  the  troubles  of  earth-lift  rebelling, 

My  Eden  had  entered  to  blight, 
I  lived  in  a  radiant  dwelling, 

In  thy  beautiful  kingdom  of  light. 
Bright  colors,  and  forms  ever  fairest, 

Before  my  'rapt  vision  appeared  ; 
And  I  listened  to  music  the  rarest, 

And  sweetest  that  ear  ever  heard. 

The  bright  and  the  beauteous  of  vision, 

Illuming  the  realms  of  my  thought, 
Made  earth-life  itself  seem  elysian, 

With  objects  of  loveliness  fraught 
What  though  the  blest  scenes  ever  present, 

Were  baseless,  illusive  as  fair, 
E'en  a  dream  of  delight  is  more  pleasant 

Than  the  chilling  reaUty-^are. 
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He  turned  and  left  her,  knowing  not 

8he  struggled  to  be  strong  ; 
He  turned  and  left  her,  knowing  not 

He  drew  her  heart  along. 

"  God  bless  yon,"  faltered  from  her  lips, 

Was  echoed  from  his  own; 
A  moment  lay  her  hand  in  his, 

And  then  she  stood  alone. 

No  drop  from  wells  adown  her  heart 

Sprang  glittering  to  her  eye ; 
"  0,  God  r  fell  from  her  white,  white  lips, 

And  trembled  to  the  sky. 

She  heard  his  step  adown  the  stair — 

The  shutting  of  the  door ; 
Then,  like  a  broken  lily,  fell — 

Her  heart  could  bear  no  more. 

Tie  well  no  onrious  eyes  were  there, 

To  wonder,  or  to  blame ; 
She  rose,  changed  even  from  that  hour, 

The  same,  yet  not  the  same. 

Her  face  was  paler  than  a  star, 

That  paleth  in  the  dawn ; 
Her  face  was  paler  than  a  drift 

Of  snow  upon  the  lawn. 

She  trembled  like  the  fading  star- 
Was  colder  than  the  snow ; 

Yet  not  a  moan  escaped  her  lips, 
For  dumb  is  deepest  woe. 

Her  frail,  her  sweet  hopes  died,  as  flowers 

Die  in  the  early  frost ; 
The  rosy  perfume  of  her  life 

Was  gone — forever  lost. 

She  drew  the  diamonds  from  her  hand  ; 

And,  from  her  raven  hair 
The  cluster  of  spring  violets 

He,  sportive,  braided  there; 

And  kissed  them  o'er  and  o'er  again — 

If  weakness,  'twas  the  last— 
And  pressed  them  wildly  to  her  heart, 

While  blessed  tears  feU  fast  ; 


Then  turned,  and  locked  them  from  her  gate, 

To  perfume  otherwhere, 
And  prayed,  as  only  sorrow  prays, 

She  might  be  strong  to  bear. 

And  He  who  ever  pltieth, 

As  tender  fathers  here, 
Drew  her  the  closer  to  His  side, 

With  holy  words  of  cheer. 

She  went  forth  to  the  worn  and  tried, 

The  wretched  lacking  bread ; 
And  by  the  couch  of  suffering 

Stole  in  her  gentle  tread. 

He  won  a  gay  belle  for  his  bride ; 

But,  ere  long,  felt  his  love 
Wasted  upon  a  heartless  form; 

His  bird  was  not  a  dove. 

Dross  her  heart's  censer  only  held, 

Her  nurse  held  all  the  gold ; 
Beneath  one  roof  they  dwelt  apart— 

Their  meetings  brief  and  cold. 

Wss't  strange  that  sometimes  of  soft  eyes 

Turned  smiling  to  his  own, 
He  dreamed,  as  by  the  hearth  he  sat, 

In  twilight  dim  and  lone  ? 

He  wondered,  as  one  gentle  face 

Illumed  the  dark'mng  hour, 
He  had  o'erlooked  the  sweet  wild-rose, 

Nor  sought  to  wear  the  flower. 

And  wondered  if  he  could  have  won, 

Had  he  but  sought  to  win ; 
And  by  the  whit'ning  embers  dreamed— 

Dreamed  of  what  might  have  been. 

He  knew  not,  and  he  ne'er  win  know 

He  drew  her  heart  along ; 
He  knew  not,  and  he  ne'er  will  know 

She  struggled  to  be  strong. 

We  are  unskillful  workmen— lo ! 

The  jewels  made  for  us 
Are  set  in  lives  they  cannot  fit; 

'Tis  ever,  ever  thus ! 


LINES. 


B  T  ILIA 

I  am  alone,  oh  God ! 
And  now  my  suffering  spirit  bows  to  thee, 
And  prays  thee  that  thy  heavy,  ohastening  rod,  \ 

May  not  so  threaten  me. 

Love's  chain  hath  scarce  a  link, 
Bright  and  unbroken,  and  the  gems  of  life, 
Are  hidden  from  my  sight.   And  yet  I  drink 

The  oup  of  care  and  strife, 

This  chalice  gleaming  so— 
Kotwith  love's  light—its  jewels  bright  and  rare, ! 
Bat,  with  a  bitter  draught  of  grief  and  woe, 

I  have  but  one  to  share. 

I  have  lain  in  the  grave 
A  sunny  head,  a  childish  form,  whose  grace, 


And  light,  and  love,  my  heart  will  ever  crave, 
Until  our  souls  embrace. 

A  part  of  my  own  life 
Went  with  her,  when  she  left  her  robe  of  clay- 
When  shall  I  leave  this  scene  of  eager  strife. 

And  see  the  "  perfect  day  ?" 

And  so  the  turf  hath  hid 
All  but  the  one  I  plead  for  from  my  sight- 
All  sleep  beneath  the  crumbling  coffin  Ud — 

So,  Father,  cease  to  smite ! 

Let  thy  wide  wings  be  spread 
Over  our  pathway  when  the  tempests  rave- 
Give  unto  us  of  love  our  daily  bread, 

While  toiling  towards  the  grave. 
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SOUYENIRSOF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 

NO.  VI-— -LBTITIA  ELIZABETH  LAN  DON. 


About  thirty  years  ago,  Miss  Landon  made 
her  first  appearance  in  the  literary  world,  un- 
der the  signature  of  L.  E.  L.,  by  which  desig- 
nation only  she  was  known  for  many  years. 
Her  earliest  efforts  were  Poetical  Sketches, 
which  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  in 
1824.    Afterwards,  says  Chambers,  she  pub- 
lished the  Jmprovisatrice,  which  was  followed 
by  two  more  volumes  of  poetry.    She  also 
contributed  largely  to  magazines  and  annuals, 
and  was  the  authoress  of  a  novel  entitled 
Romance  and  Reality.    From  a  publication  of 
her  Life  and  Literary  Remains,  edited  by  Mr. 
L.  Blanchard,  it  appears  that  her  history  was 
in  the  main  a  painful  one ;  and  yet  it  is  also 
asserted  that  the  melancholy  of  her  verses 
was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  vivacity  and 
playfulness  of  her  manners  in  private  life. 
She  was  born  at  Hans  Place,  Chelsea,  in  1802, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Landon,  a  partner  in  the 
house  of  Adairs,  army  agents.   Lively,  sus- 
ceptible, and  romantic,  she  early  commenced 
writing  poetry.  The  friendship  of  Mr.  Jerdan, 
of  the  Literary  Gazette,  facilitated  her  intro- 
duction to  the  world  of  letters,  but  it  also 
gave  rise  to  some  reports  injurious  to  her 
character,  which  caused  her  the  most  exquisite 
pain.     Her  father  died,  and  she  not  only 
maintained  herself,  but  assisted  her  relations 
by  her  literary  labors,  which  she  never  re- 
laxed for  a  moment.    In  1838  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  George  Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  and  shortly  afterwards  sailed  for 
Cape  Coast  with  her  husband.    She  landed 
there  in  August,  and  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
suming her  literary  engagements  in  her  soli- 
tary African  home,  when  one  morning,  after 
writing  the  previous  night  some  cheerful  and 
affectionate  letters  to  her  friends  in  England, 
she  was  (October  16)  found  dead  in  her  room, 
lying  close  to  the  door,  having  in  her  hand  a 
bottle  which  had  contained  prussic  acid,  a 
portion  of  which  she  had  taken.   From  the 
investigation  which  took  place  into  the  circum- 
stances of  this  melancholy  event,  it  was  con- 
jectured that  she  had  undesignedly  taken  an 
over  dose  of  the  fatal  medicine,  as  a  relief  from 
spasms  in  the  stomach.   Having  surmounted 
her  early  difficulties,  and  achieved  an  easy 
competence,  and  a  daily  extending  reputation, 
much  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
genius  of  L.  E.  L.,  had  not  her  life  been  prema- 
turely terminated.    Her  latter  works  are  more 
free,  natural,  and  forcible  than  those  by  which 
she  first  attracted  notice. 

Miss  Landon's  poetry  resembled  that  of  Mrs. 
He  mans  in  the  important  and  striking  feature 
of  sensibility.  The  feelings  of  the  writer  give 
life,  glow  and  spiritual  significance  to  every  one 
of  her  compositions.  In  learning,  judgment, 
and  richness  of  imagination,  as  well  as  in 


felicity  of  diction,  she  falls  far  below  Mrs. 
Hemans.  The  poem  quoted  below,  affords  a 
not  unfavorable  specimen  of  her  general  style  : 

LAST    VERSES    OF    L.  B.  L. 

[Alluding  to  the  Pole  Star,  which,  In  her  voyage  to  Africa, 
•lie  had  nightly  watched  till  ft  rank  below-  the  horizon. J 

A  star  has  left  the  kindling  sky — 

A  lovely  northern  light ; 
How  many  planets  are  on  high, 

But  that  has  left  the  night. 

I  miss  its  bright  familiar  face, 

It  was  a  friend  to  me ; 
Associate  with  my  native  place, 

And  those  beyond  the  sea. 

It  rose  npon  our  English  sky, 

Shone  o'er  our  English  land,* 
And  brought  back  many  a  loving  eye, 

And  many  a  gentle  hand. 

It  seemed  to  answer  to  my  thought, 

It  called  the  past  to  mind, 
And  with  its  welcome  presence  brought 

All  I  had  left  behind. 

The  voyage  it  lights  no  longer,  ends 

Soon  on  a  foreign  shore; 
How  can  I  but  recall  the  friends 
That  I  may  see  no  more  ? 


♦  Thews  expressions,  ft  fa  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  are  not 
true  to  natural  facts,  as  the  Pole  Star  has  not  a  quotidian  r1*Insr 
anywhere,  and  It  shiuei  on  the  whole  northern  hemisphere  *5 
common  with  England. 
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Fresh  from  the  pain  it  was  to  part — 
How  could  I  bear  the  pain  ? 

Yet  strong  the  omen  in  my  heart 
That  says — We  meet  again. 

Meet  with  a  deeper,  dearer  love  ,* 
For  absence  show?  the  worth 

Of  all  from  which  we  then  remove, 
Friends,  home,  and  native  earth. 

Thou  lovely  polar  star,  mine  eyes 
Still  turned  the  first  on  thee, 

Till  I  have  felt  a  sad  surprise, 
That  none  looked  up  with  me. 

But  thou  hast  sunk  upon  the  wave, 
Thy  radiant  place  unknown ; 

I  seem  to  stand  beside  a  grave, 
And  stand  by  it  alone. 

Farewell !  ah,  would  to  me  were  given 

A  power  upon  thy  light ! 
What  words  upon  our  English  heaven 

Thy  loving  rays  should  write ! 

Kind  messages  of  love  and  hope 

Upon  thy  rays  should  be ; 
Thy  shining  orbit  should  have  scope 

Scarcely  enough  for  me. 

Oh.  fancy  vain,  as  it  is  fond, 

And  little  needed  too ; 
My  friends !  I  need  not  look  beyond 

My  heart  to  look  for  you.' 


BIRTH    PLACE    OF    MISS    LAN  DON. 


THE  WHIRLIGIG. 

BY.  JOHN  H.  CANOLL. 


In  the  year  1812,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment purchased  three  hundred  acres  of  laud, 
lying  nearly  opposite  the  southern  part  of  the 
city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  erected  barracks,  and 
other  buildings  thereon,  for  the  use  of  a  division 
of  the  *rmy,  and  the  reception  of  recruits. 


|  The  barracks  comprised  at  least  twelve  distinct 
J  buildings,  constructed  of  wood;  the  greatest 
number  of  which  were  each  of  two  stories  and 
;  a  basement,  having  a  front  of  one  hundred  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  thirty  feet ;  and  all  were  united 
by  colonaded  galleries,  which  facilitated  com- 
munication between  the  respective  build- 
ings. 

The  undertaking  had  been  projected  with 
great  liberality,  and,  although  in  its  details, 
the  original  plan  was  not  accurately  adhered 
to,  the  accommodations  were  ample  and  ex- 
tensive, and,  including  the  cost  of  the  grounds, 
must  have  involved  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  commanding  officer,  at  this  post,  was 
Major  General  Dearborn,  of  whose  eccentricities 
of  government  many  instances  might  be  ad- 
duced. One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
establishment  was  a  mode  of  punishment  called 
riding  the  whirligig.  The  instrument  employed 
was  a  rudely  formed  box,  or  cage,  made  to 
revolve  with  great  rapidity  around  an  upright 
post  that  passed  through  it,  sustaining  the 
relation  of  a  pivot.  The  invention  of  this 
mode  of  punishment  has  been  very  erroneously 
imputed  to  Gen.  Dearborn,  who  merits  only  the 
equivocal  honor  of  extending  its  application  to 
a  wider  range  of  offences  than  that  to  which  it 
had  been  restricted.  The  evidences  of  its  use 
may  be  traced  back  into  military  antiquities. 
In  Reese's  Cyclopedia,  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  contrivance  in  question,  which  is  copied, 
almost  verbatim  by  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  lexicon, 
as  follows  :  "  Whirligig. — An  instrument  for 
punishing  petty  offenders,  as  sutlers,  brawling 
women,  etc.;  a  kind  of  wooden  cage  turning 
on  a  pivot,  in  which  the  offender  was  whirled 
round  with  great  velocity." 

At  the  cantonment  opposite  Albany,  the  box 
was  composed  of  a  great  number  of  slats, 
widely  separated ;  the  occupant  was  conse- 
quently exposed  to  the  view  of  an  idle  crowd, 
which  this  spectacle  never  failed  to  bring  to- 
gether, and  whose  vitiated  tastes  were  thereby 
developed.  The  effect  originally  contemplated, 
was,  probably,  the  publo  humiliation  of  the 
culprit.  Practically,  however,  other  results 
ensued.  The  prisoner's  hands  being  secured 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  box,  it  was  made  to 
revolve  with  a  rapidity  that  soon  caused  ex- 
treme giddiness,  and  prevented  the  subject  of 
this  discipline  from  retaining  an  erect  position, 
who,  however,  was  prevented  from  falling,  his 
hands  being  immovably  fixed.  Of  course,  the 
arm 8  were  subjected  to  unwonted  strain,  and 
dislocations  and  other  injuries  were  frequent. 
While  the  box  was  revolving,  the  sufferings  of 
the  culprit  became  momentarily  more  acute, 
and,  if  long  sustained,  finally  reaohed  a  crisis 
of  agony  that  was  frequently  followed  by 
temporary  unconsciousness,  and  sometimes,  by 
permanent  intellectual  disturbances. 


{    "The  Mother's  breath  is  a  blessing  to  a 
;  house,"  is  said  to  be  an  Irish  proverb.    It  is 
certainly  a  beautiful  mode  of  expressing  filial 
i  affection. 
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BY  JftAXtflB  DEAV8. 


All  was  still  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  coal 
mines.  The  throb  of  toilsome  life,  the  tumul- 
tuous echoes  of  harsh  voices,  the  thunder  of  iron 
wheels  and  implements,  was  hushed.  It  was  mid- 
night ;— midnight  alwayB  there,  but  calmer  now. 

Under  a  great  chain  of  light,  which,  like  a 
shining  serpent,  curved  and  quivered  for  miles : 
away,  sat  two  boy-watchers  in  the  dead  night.  \ 
They  rested,  in  a  half-embrace,  upon  the  ground,  j 
the  arm  of  one  thrown  carelessly,  but  firmly,  i 
around  the  other.  Dick  and  Boatswain  were 
fellow-workers  in  the  mines ;  born  in  its  dusky 
bosom,  reared  under  the  influence  of  its  harsh 
theories,  bound  to  it,  body  and  soul  by  their 
stern  task-master — Destiny;  they  had  never; 
beheld  God's  glorious  sunlight,  never!  His 
wide,  beautiful  world  was  only  a  traditionary 
tale  to  them. 

"Tell  it  again,  Boatswain,  dear  Boatswain, 
tell  it  again, "  whispered  little  Dick,  looking  up 
timidly  into  the  bold  blue  eyes,  that  shone 
above  him  with  a  clear,  stern  light. 

Boatswain's  glance  rested,  for  a  moment,  up- 
on the  childish  face  before  him.  Those  dark, 
serene  eyes,  so  like  sweet,  mournful  pictures ; 
the  masses  of  tangled  brown  hair,  making  a 
shadowy  outline  about  those  slender  features ; 
the  graceful  lips,  red  and  smiling,  were  all  dear 
images  to  him. 

Then,  in  his  calm,  flowing  voice,  he  related 
what  Dick  loved  so  well  to  hear,  and  what  he 
had  visioned  many  and  many  a  day. 

"  It's  like  another  country  lyin'  miles  and 
miles,  over  head  from  this,  with  high  mountains 
leanin'  against  a  great  blue  sky,  wider  an'  wider 
than  you  could  ever  dream  of.  Then  there's 
rivers  a-dashin'  and  foamin'  over  queer  rocks, 
and  talkin',  forever  an'  ever,  about  how  the  sun- ; 
shine  is  a-rockin'  itself  to  sleep  in  oceans  of: 
grass  and  flowers,  (just  think  o'  that,  Dick  \)  that 
goes  quiverin'  and  throbbin'  from  mornin'till 
night,  like  a  real  human  heart. 

"And  then  there's  woods  that  makes  plea-! 
sant  shade,  and  spreads  oat  green  fingers  like, j 
to  hide  themselves.  And  oh  I  if  you  could  only  j 
think  how  thousands  and  thousands  of  birds 
pieroes  thro'  and  thro'  them  green  sort  of  fingers, 
with  whistlin'  and  singin'  ail  the  while.  Then, 
when  it  comes  night,  there's  the  moon  'stead  of 
the  sun,  hangin'  like  a  silver  basin  'way  up  high, 
and  makin'  a  grand  shine,  only  'taint  gold-like, 
but  white,  you  know.  Oh !  oh  I  Dick,  it's  that 
that  crushes  me !  To  think  how  it  must  be,  like 
a  fine  glory,  up  there  now,  and  we,  may-be,  never 
to  see  it.    Never,  never,  Dick  I " 

Boatswain's  voice  had  fallen  to  a  whisper, 
and  his  blue  eyes  shone  fiercely,  defiantly,  down. 
Dick  clung  closer  to  him,  the  tears  all  wet  on 
his  «heeks,  and  trickling  down  to  his  red  lips. 

"Oh!  don1!,  Boatswain:  you  promised  we 
should  see  it,  some  day,  the  beautiful  world. " 


"  Yes,"  replied  Boatswain,  with  terrible  vehe- 
mence, in  his  usually  calm  voice.  "Yes  we 
;  shall  see  it. " 

"  You  have  promised  I — you  have  promised ! 
And  when,  with  God's  help,  you  get  out  of  this, 
you  won't  forget  me.  You  won't  forget  poor 
Dick,  who  loves  you  better  than  worlds  an' 
worlds  put  together. " 

Boatswain  half  raised  himself,  on  one  arm, 
and  gased  earnestly  upon  the  loving,  devoted 
being,  beside  him,  who  had  toiled  with  him, 
suffered  with  him ; — who  now  hoped  with  him. 

Then  Dick  heard  him  say,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible,  from  emotion  and  passionate  tender- 
ness— "  Never  I " 

n. 

Boatswain,  f  they  called  him  that  In  the  mines, 
because  he  was  so  bold  and  cheery ) — Boat- 
swain was  a  foundling.  He  was  a  hardy  plant, 
which  had  crept  up  in  the  stubble-field  of  life ; 
whose  brighter  flashes  of  color,  and  gaudy 
aspect,  conoealed  a  chill  and  wintry  heart 
within.  Only  one  drop  of  kindly  dew  ever  fell 
into  its  rude  bosom, — only  one  gush  of  April  ten- 
derness ever  quickened  its  pulsations, — and  that 
was  the  essenoe  of  poor  little  Dick's  devotion. 

Shrill,  but  mellow,  was  the  whistle  that  rous- 
ed his  young  companions  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  lamp-lit  day.  They  blessed  its 
cheerful  sound,  and  obeyed  its  summons  wil- 
lingly, though  it  awakened  them  to  toil  again. 
They  blessed  it  because  its  fresh  notes  aroused 
answering  chords  in  their  own  hearts, — not 
quite  withered,  not  quite  tuneless  yet. 

And  now,  as  weeks  rolled  by,  that  whistle 
grew  bolder,  sterner  than  ever ;  the  gay  blue  eyes 
seemed  always  looking  afar  off,  as  if  they  beheld 
ever  in  the  dim  future,  a  fixed  and  revealed  pur- 
pose. Every  night,  when  all  was  hushed,  a  daunt- 
less whisper  echoed  from  a  far  corner  of  the  wall : 

"Are  you  there,  Dick?" 

Then,  when  they  were  seated  under  the 
shining  lamps,  Boatswain  would  say,  pro- 
phetically :  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Dick,  it's  comin', 
it  is.  'Tain't  half  so  far  off,  but  comes  nearer, — 
so  near,  that  I  can  hear  foamin'  rivers  and  the 
wind  a-sweepin'  its  great  wings  over  the  grass. 
Oh  I  how  it  nods,  an'  rushes,  an'  roars  t  Fve 
laid  twenty  plans,  but  they  all  breaks  like  glass, 
yet  I  know  it's  comin',  I  feel  it  just  here. " 

Boatswain  took  Dick's  hand  and  laid  it  on 
his  sturdy  breast,  where  it  remained,  fluttering 
with  excitement,  like  a  small  brown  bird. 

"  Boatswain,  how  grand  and  brave  you  are ! 
Seems  like  I  couldn't  ever  climb  up  such  a  great 
way  that  lies  'tween  you  and  me.  But  when 
we're  out  of  this,  if  harm  ever  comes  of  your 
daring,  it'll  be  me  wholl  stand  by  you  till  the  last 
drop  of  blood.  Then  maybe  the  great  way  a-tween 
us  might  grow  shorter  like  than  'tis  now." 

Boatswain  made  a  movement,  half-caressing, 
half-imperious,  and  thought  how  short  the  way 
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was  between  their  two  loves,  and  how  the  time 
Dick  spoke  of  would  never  come. 

"Hist!"  said  Boatswain,  impressively,  and 
speaking  very  low ;  "  there'll  be  searching  for 
ns,  not  many  nights  from  this.  Two  miles  from 
this  wall  there's  an  old  shaft  that  hasn't  been 
worked  for  years  an1  years.  It's  so  long  and  so 
narrow  that  never  a  bit  of  light  dare  come  only 
to  the  edge  of  it  I  never  $aw  it,  Dick,  but  I 
dreamed  of  it,  and  I  could  find  it  in  the  dark,  I 
tell  yon.  No  human  foot  ever  climbed  that 
place — no  human  creature  dare  venture  it.  But 
Vve  rwom  to  escape  that  way;  I'll  dig  fast-holds 
for  our  feet  and  hands,  my  boy.  Ha  I  they'll 
never  find  us  again." 

Dick  trembled,  and  shrank  away  instinctively 
from  the  strong  arm  embracing  him. 

**  Dick !"  whispered  Boatswain  passionately, 
"  111  dare  it  for  you  /  It'll  be  me  that'll  help 
yoa,  or  die  /" 


Twas  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the  late 
moon  shone  aslant  around  the  edges  of  an  old 
shaft  belonging  to  the  mines.  Thick  and  green 
lay  the  long  leaves  over  it,  tangled  with  a  red 
mass  of  flowers.  Something  was  at  work  below 
where  the  moon  reached,  for  faint  noises  and 
low  whispers  murmured  underneath.  Two 
dark,  climbing  figures  made  their  way  slowly 
but  steadily  towards  the  light  above. 

44 Ho!  Dick!  Dick!"  cried  Boatswain,  half- 
aloud,  in  a  voice  trembling'  with  terrible  emo- 
tion, M hurra!  we're  almost  there!  Do  you 
see  that  white  shine,  glimmerin'  and  winkin'  at 
us  ?  That's  our  savin'  light,  I  tell  you !  It's 
the  blessed  moon's  light,  a-waitin'  for  us !" 

Dick  drew  in  his  breath,  and  felt  as  if  he 
should  swoon  away,  before  he  could  make  an- 
other hold  in  the  shaft's  side.  Then  he  felt 
Boatswain's  strong  hand  supporting  him,  and 
lifting  him  higher,  where  he  could  see  the  white 
shine  plainer  above  him. 

But  suddenly  the  great  bell  of  the  mines 
thundered  below  them,  the  clang  of  iron  bars 
and  the  muffled  tramp  of  an  hundred  feet  came 
upon  their  listening  ears. 

M Three  more!  only  three  more!"  almost 
shrieked  Boatswain,  "  oh,  Heaven !  only  three 
more,  and  we  are  free  forever  /" 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  that  heavy  tramp, 
and  the  clanging  iron. 

"Help!  help!  Boatswain,  dear  Boatswain, 
oh,  help !  You  promised  never  to  leave  me— 
never  to  forget  me.  Oh,  I  am  going !  Save  me ! 
You  promised — you  prom — " 

Yes,  he  had  promised ;  but  wasn't  the  moon 
hanging  out  of  the  sky  letting  its  glory  flood 
over  his  face— and  the  red  flowers  helping  those 
greea  fingers  of  leaves  to  beckon  him  on  ?  Wasn't 
the  betutifal,  new  world  spread  out  before  him ; 
its  wide  arms  even  now  embracing  him  ? 

Still  the  wild  clinging  arms  hung  about  his 
fret  with  despairing  energy ;  still  they  retarded 
him  from  the  glory  above,  for  the  coming  evil 
below. 

*  Boatswain!  dear  Boatswain !" 

"  Dick !"  answered  a  hoarse  voice,  deep  with 


rage  and  terror,  "  lei  go,  I  tell  you  I  It's  too  late 
now ;  I  couldn't  save  you  no  how.   Let  go I" 

With  one  vigorous  movement,  he  shook  off 
those  wild  arms ;  with  one  leap,  and  the  help 
of  his  strong  arms,  he  reached  the  top. 

He  was  no  longer  a  slave,  but  free  as  air ;  free 
forever  I 

Down,  down,  fell  that  slight  childish  form,  in 
a  whirlwind  of  torn  red  flowers.  Down,  with  a 
broken  heart,  and  a  trust  as  rudely  shattered. 

All  mangled,  and  covered  with  blood,  his 
limbs  quivering  in  agony,  lay  poor  little  Dick, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  old  shaft.  The  white  shine 
was  no  longer  visible  to  his  sight,  but  he  could 
distinguish,  far  above  him,  a  faint  hurrah! 
that  told  him  Boatswain  was  no  longer  a  slave. 
It  told  him,  with  its  jocund  voice,  that  faith, 
and  truth,  and  love,  were  all  merry,  merry 
mockeries. 

The  heavy  tread  of  feet  drew  around  him,  and 
a  group  of  haggard,  hard  faces  crowded  over 
him,  with  curious,  cruel  eyes.  They  raised  him 
in  their  arms  rudely,  with  jeers  and  fierce  shouts 
of  triumph.  They  put  the  penitential  irons  on 
his  slender  limbs,  wounded  and  bleeding  as  they 
5  were. 

\    But  he  bore  it  all  patiently,  only  turning 
I  away  his  head,  and  murmuring,  with  ashen 
lips- — 

"  'Pears  like  I'd  olomb  so  high  up,  by  this 
|  time,  'twant  such  a  long  way  at  ween  us,  after 
;  all.    But,  oh !  it  is  so  lonesome  like,  up  here. 

I'll  never  forgive  him.   I  swore  it  by  that  grand 

white  shine,  I  did." 


Months  passed  away,  and  still  on  his  misera- 
ble pallet,  under  the  gleaming  lights,  lay  poor, 
helpless  Dick.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  a 
hard,  bitter  spot  kept  deepening  and  widening 
in  his  heart.  The  serene  eyes  began  to  wear  a 
severe,  dusky  look ;  the  pleasant,  trusting  smile 
had  all  faded  out  of  the  once  red  lips,  leaving  a 
grieved,  old  expression  there.  He  never  spoke 
to  those  around  him,  only  whispering  to  him- 
self, as  he  watched  the  swinging  light, 

"  Yes,  I'm  comin',  I  am,  one  of  these  days, 
white  shine.  Tell  him — it's  a  hard  word  when 
I  says  it  of  him — that  I  can't  forgive,  never. 
Tell  him  how  the  red  flowers  sickened  me, 
a-lyin'  down  there,  all  bloody,  and  how  I  takes 
'em  up  and  presses  'em  on  this  hard  spot,  just 
here,  and  promises  never  to  forgive." 

"  Poor  child !  Poor  little  fellow !  What  are 
you  saying  ?" 

The  pleasant,  sunshiny  voice  caused  Dick  to 
turn,  suddenly,  in  its  direction. 

"Only  talkin'  to  the  white  shine,  sir,"  he  re- 
plied, his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  strange  figure 
bending  beside  him.  It  seemed,  to  him,  to  wear 
a  scarlet  cloak  which  flung  out  a  glow  over  the 
low  pallet.  But  it  was  only  the  genial  beaming 
of  a  benevolent  face  gazing  down  on  him. 

"  Better  pray,  child.  They  tell  me  you  have 
rebelled,  and  caused,  deservedly,  this  misery." 

"Oh!"  groaned  little  Dick,  with  his  hands 
pressed  over  the  bitter  spot,  "  oh,  Boatswain, 
Boatswain!" 
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The  glow  of  the  scarlet  cloak  fell  closer  round 
him ;  he  felt  himself  raised,  tenderly,  and  lying 
in  its  folds. 

Dick  never  conld  tell  afterward  how  it  hap- 
pened that,  all  at  once,  the  hard,  bitter  spot 
melted  quite  away;  how  the  old  trust  came 
rushing  into  its  place,  like  the  river  Boatswain 
talked  of;  and  how  he  told,  with  lips  grown  red 
from  the  glow  of  the  scarlet  cloak,  his  sad,  sad 
story. 

"  Dick,"  murmured  the  pleasant  voice,  made 
rich  and  soft  by  tenderness,  "  I  am  alone  in  the 
wide  world,  as  you  are,  my  poor  boy.  But 
there's  wide  room  in  my  heart  for  you  to  lie 
within  it.    Will  you  go  with  me  ?" 

Three  days  after  that,  five  hundred  pounds 
were  laid  in  the  hard  palm  of  the  master  miner. 
Three  days,  and  Dick,  holding  fast  the  hand  of 
his  deliverer,  under  shadow  of  the  scarlet  cloak, 
walked  out  into  the  world  of  blessed  sunlight. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was  a-comin',  white  shine, 
some  o'  these  days?"  he  murmured,  looking 
into  the  great  blue  sky  above  him ;  "  oh,  Boat- 
swain i  it  'pears  like  I  could  most  forgive  you 
now,  if  'twant  for  the  smell  of  the  red  flowers, 
an'  the  promise  I  made  down  there." 


Bright  and  beautiful  looked  the  spring-time 
sunlight  into  Burleigh  Hall.  Mr.  Richard  Sum- 
merset watched  it,  falling  aslant  into  the  bosom 
of  a  red  plant,  as  he  sat  in  his  pleasant  library. 
He  was  a  fine,  handsome  man,  about  three-and- 
thirty,  with  serene  brown  eyes,  and  mellow- 
tinged  cheeks.  And  as  he  sat  thus,  intent  upon 
his  business  papers,  his  curved  lips  compressed 
with  habitual  determination,  his  muscular  form 
expressive  of  firm  will  in  the  right,  and  severe 
power  in  the  wrong  of  life,  you  could  scarce 
recognize  trusting,  dependent  Dick  of  olden 
days. 

He  had  lately  returned  from  a  long  tour  across 
the  seas  ;  returned  to  find  his  benefactor  gone 
to  his  home  beyond  the  skies,  and  himself  heir 
of  Burleigh.  The  scarlet  cloak  had  fallen  upon 
his  shoulders  now,  to  be  borne  through  life  as 
a  sacred  trust.  Its  still  folds  covered  him 
closely,  save  that  one  place  in  his  heart  where 
the  hard,  bitter  spot  had  lain  of  yore.  There 
its  gleaming  fell  away,  faintly. 

Years  had  passed,  and  still  the  revengeful 
feelings  held  pre-eminent  sway;  still  Boat- 
swain's whereabouts  was  an  unsolved  mystery. 
Yet  Mr.  Richard  Summerset  never  despaired, 
for  he  had  sworn  a  solemn  vow,  and  that  vow 
he  should  fulfill. 

The  door  of  the  pleasant  library  opened,  and 
a  man  entered,  bearing  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Aha!  John,  what's  this?"  and  Mr.  Richard 
turned  over  the  red  seal,  which  bore  the  strange 
device  of  an  half-moon. 

From  the  gentleman  of  the  Shires,  sir ;  his 
gardener  brought  it  over  it  over  last  night." 

Mr.  Richard  tore  open  the  letter,  and  read 
this  brief  sketch,  written  in  a  bold,  round  hand : 

"To  the  Master  of  Burleigh: 
I  have  read,  in  this  morning's  columns,  your  adver- 


tisement eonoerning  a  certain  man,  or  lad,  who 
;  escaped,  years  ago,  from  the  Brighampton  mines.  I 
know  this  man,  and  can  deliver  him  into  yonr  cus- 
tody, or  that  of  the  parties  concerned.  With  your 
permission,  I  will  ride  to  Burleigh  on  the  20th. 
Yours,  Ac., 

Shafts sbuby  of  the  Shirks." 

"  Who  is  this  gentleman  of  the  Shires  ?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Richard,  suddenly,  looking  up,  with 
a  hot  flush  on  his  brow. 

"A  fine,,  honorable  sort  of  man,  sir.  He  used 
to  be  a  great  favorite  with  old  master  Geoffry,  in 
days  past,  who  helped  him  along,  in  his  usual  way, 
bless  him  1  But  times  change,  and  he's  grown 
unfortunate,  they  say,  poor  man  1  Perhaps  you 
might  better  him,  Mr.  Richard,  sir,"  said  John, 
with  a  little  sprinkle  of  feeling  in  his  voice ; 
"  seeing  how  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  old  mas- 
ter.   You  won't  forget  that,  Mr.  Richard  ?" 

"  No,  I  shall  not  forget  it,"  replied  Mr.  Richard, 
briefly.  "You  may  go  now,  John.  A  fine, 
honorable  man;"  he  muttered,  between  his 
closed  teeth,  "  and  thit  is  honor  1" 

VL 

The  gentleman  of  the  Shires  was  ushered  to 
the  threshold  of  a  wide,  sunny  apartment  in  Bur- 
leigh Hall.  As  he  stood  there,  he  could  take 
in,  at  a  glance,  its  quaint  dimensions,  a  hand- 
some, benign  face  opposite  him,  and  particularly 
a  strange  red  plant  flourishing  in  a  high  win- 
dow. 

Mr.  Richard  Summerset  arose  from  his  chair 
with  a  sudden  movement;  he  received  his 
guest  with  a  low  bow — so  profound  as  to  cause 
a  painful  flush  to  come  athwart  cheeks,  and 
lips,  and  brow. 

The  man  before  him  was  of  stalwart  frame, 
and  a  little  past  the  meridian  of  manhood. 
There  was  something  haughty,  yet  noble,  in  the 
bold,  restless  glance  of  his  eyes.  Yet  the 
wrinkles  around  lips  and  brow  told  how  he  had 
battled  with  the  world — perhaps  vainly. 

"  1  am  indebted  to  my  advertisement  for  this 
visit,"  said  Mr.  Richard,  in  a  strange,  husky 
voice  ;  '*  are  you  prepared  to  assert,  verbally, 
what  you  have  here  written  ?" 

He  referred  to  the  red-sealed  letter  lying  be- 
side him. 

"  1  am,"  was  the  distinct  and  firm  reply. 
Mr.  Richard  shuddered  slightly,  but  con- 
tinued— 

"  You  know  this  man ;  you  are  willing  to  de- 
prive him,  of  what  seems  to  me  dearer  than  life 
itself,  his  liberty  ?" 

The  gentleman  of  the  Shires  remained  proud- 
ly silent,  yet  his  face  blanched. 

"  You  are  aware,  too,  that  you  will  receive  & 
reward  for  this  deed  ?" 

This  time  his  guest  nodded  imperatively)  and 
a  light  sprang  into  his  cold  blue  eyes. 

"  Ha !"  cried  Mr.  Richard  Summerset  bitterly, 
reaching  out  for  a  handful  of  red  leaves,  which 
he  crushed  in  his  fingers.  "And  for  a  few 
pieces  of  glittering  gold — for  a  paltry  sum  of 
this  red  metal,  you  will  barter  a  life-time !  A 
living,  breathing  human  being  like  yourself ;  a 
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wti/,  which,  however  base,  lias  God's  own  seal 
npon  it !    You  will  dare  to  do  this  ?" 

The  man  rose  from  his  seat,  crossing  over 
calmly  to  where  the  master  of  Burleigh  sat  in 
his  severe  anger.  He  stood  before  him  with  a 
proud  majesty. 

"  Mr.  Richard  Summerset,"  said  he,  in  a  voice 
firm,  but  threaded  with  little  quivering  lines  of 
emotion — "  I  will,  I  do  dare  it !  I  have  a  young 
wife,  whose  life  is  of  my  life,  whose  springtime 
has  scarce  blossomed  into  maturity.  Would 
yon  have  me  blight  its  fragrance  or  its  beauty  ? 
I  have  a  child,  and  shall  I,  with  a  coward  heart, 
press  upon  its  faint  existence  the  seal  of 
Poverty?  Never!  That  paltry  sum,  that 
glittering  metal,  shall  be  their  saving  provi- 
dence. I  bless  it !  I  bless  yotf,  that  you  can 
give  it  them  I" 

"And  yourself?"  murmured  Mr.  Richard 
breathlessly ;  his  whole  face  melting  in  a  gush 
of  awe— of  admiration." 

bIam  that  man!  and  have  I  not  the  right 
to  barter  my  own  existenoef  my  own  living, 
breathing  body  V9 

His  head  dropped ;  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

Aye !  toss  away  those  red  flowers,  Mr.  Richard 
Sammerset ;  crush  out  the  hard,  bitter  spot 
from  your  heart  forever ;  and  wipe  away  those 
big  drops  coming  thick  and  fast  into  your 
ejes !  Have  you  ever — with  your  wide  benevo- 
lence, your  benign  justice — say,  have  you  ever 
dreamed  of  nobility  like  this  ? 


The  master  of  Burleigh  rose  out  of  his  chair 
with  faint  steps,  and  the  meekness  of  a  little 
child.  He  laid  his  hand  tenderly,  oh !  so  ten- 
derly, upon  the  man's  shoulder. 

"  Boatswain  I" 

"  Great  Heaven !  little  Dick !" 

"  Be  quiet,  Boatswain ;  don't  struggle,  don't 
look  at  me  so,  with  your  wild  blue  eyes. 
Listen  to  me !  For  twenty  years  I  have  sought 
for  you — for  twenty  years  I  have  vowed  to  be 
revenged.    I  shall  never  break  that  oath." 

"Never I"  repeated  Boatswain,  with  his 
proud,  firm  voice.    "  No,  never !" 

"  You  shall  suffer,  I  tell  you.  Your  wife  and 
child  shall  feed  of  my  bounty — my  gold  shall 
dower  them.    And  you,  Boatswain  " 

The  wretched  man  groaned  aloud  in  bitter 
agony. 

"  Oh !  you — shall  come  into  these  arms  a  free 
man!  Your  proud  head  must  bow — to  rest 
upon  my  bosom.  Stand  up,  Boatswain ! — be  a 
man !  and,  if  you  can  find  room  in  your  noble 
heart  for  such  as  I — forgive  me !" 

Mr.  Richard  Summerset's  voice  grew  thick 
with  sobs,  and  the  words  could  scarce  find 
J  utterance. 

\    "  Bless  you !  bless  you !  my  noble  Dick  I  my 

i  brave,  brave  Dick !    Bless  yon !" 

|    And  they  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

<  Oh  !  blessed  are  the  merciful ;  for  they  shall 
\  obtain  mercy.  t 

\ 
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I've  been  a  happy  little  girl —  J 

A  merry,  romping  child,  I 

A  being  fall  of  dreamy  thoughts,  J 

And  many  fancies  wild.  j 

I  pawed  my  blissful  childhood  ? 

With  the  birds,  the  bees,  and  flower* —  i 

And  never  dreamed  that  time  wonld  bring  \ 

Ere  long,  griefs  bitter  showers. 

When  the  trammer  sun  ehone  brightest, 

And  the  blossoms  all  were  gay, 
I  wonld  lie  npon  the  em 'raid  turf 

Through  all  the  glorious  day ; 
And  gazing  out  in  joyousness 

To  watch  the  shadows  pass, 
I  grew  enwrapped  in  happiness 

While  lying  on  the  grass. 

The  skies  were  soft  and  fleecy, 

Across  the  dome  above, 
And  the  breeze  sang  in  the  shrubbery, 

Sweet  melodies  of  love. 
And  I  saw  the  gold-green  beetles 

Through  the  scented  flowers  pass — 
And  my  heart  waft  fall  of  happiness 

While  lying  on  the  grass. 

The  gorgeous  winged  butterfly 

With  radiant,  rainbow  light, 
Used  to  flit  about  in  beautv, 

A  Iking  of  splendor  bright 


And  the  rivulet  shone  softly, 
Like  a  plate  of  burnished  glass, 

And  my  soul  was  filled  with  wondrous  love 
While  lying  on  the  grass! 

The  sunshine  wove  its  'broidery 

Across  the  verdant  sod, 
And  the  little  golden  star-flowers 

Looked  meekly  up  to  God  ; 
While  the  bees  went  buzring  merrily 

From  lily-bell  to  rose, 
And  sipped  honey  from  the  lavender 

Till  "evening's  dewy  close." 

And  oh,  what  strange,  sweet  feelings 

8 wept  o'er  my  waiting  soul ! 
Like  deep  and  unseen  harmony, 

Wild  dreamings  o'er  me  stole  ; 
And  I  sighed  with  deepest  norrow 

When  I  thought  it  could  not  last, 
This  sportive  play  of  childhood — 

This  lying  on  the  grass. 

But,  oh  !  the  mystic  happiness 

Of  childhood's  blithesome  hours, 
Is  a  bahn  to  make  roe  cheerful 

When  dark  misfortune  lowers  ; 
And  I  bless  the  holy  Father 

That  He  my  childhood  gave — 
That  blessed  portion  of  my  life, 

This  side  the  gloomy  grave. 
fmrmtmoUm,  JT.  M. 
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MY  FIRST  MONTH  AT  THE  PARSONAGE. 

BY    TIBOINIA    P.  TOWK8B2TD. 


We  wo  and  slowly  through  the  gorge  between ; 
the  mountains,  not  speaking  often  to  each  other, 
unless  it  might  be  with  our  eyes,  which  turned 
sometimes  from  the  wild,  grand,  rugged  pictures 
that  hung  upon  either  side,  to  exchange  glances 
of  sympathetic  appreciation. 

October  had  "  come  from  afar  with  her  dyed ! 
garments."  The  light  of  a  day,  drawing  near ; 
the  end  of  its  race,  poured  down  into  the  gorge, 
and  illuminated  it  as  though  great  lamps  were 
hung  up  at  either  end,  and  we  were  riding  in 
their  waves  of  golden  red  light. 

But  farther  up  it  flashed  and  flamed  like  a 
vast  fire  among  the  trees  that  covered  the 
mountain  sides.  These  were  now  yellow,  crim- 
son and  black-green ;  so  that  when  the  wind 
wavered  among  the  leaves  the  whole  seemed 
like  a  tri-colored  Niagara  rolling  down  to  us. 

It  was  one  of  those  landscape  passages  and 
experiences  which  lift  up  the  soul  from  the  life 
valleys  into  the  upper  calms  where  God  is.  I 
was  very  happy,  very  courageous  then,  and  my 
heart  did  not  tremble,  even  when  the  driver's 
loud  voice  oalled  out  to  Bryan — 

"  We're  a-most  out  o'  the  ridge  now,  sir,  and 
the  village  opens  just  beyond,  at  the  right." 

"Do  you  think  there'll  be  anybody  at  the, 
house,  Bryan,  when  we  get  there  ?"  I  asked.  \ 

He  smiled.  "  Quite  likely,  a  dozen  or  two,  at  j 
the  least.  They'll  have  a  laudable  curiosity  to ! 
see  how  the  new  parson  and  his  bride  look  and  j 
act.    You  do  not  fear  the  ordeal,  Bertha  ?"  J 

"  Not  as  much  as  I  thought  I  should.  If  I  < 
could  only  get  used  to  that  new  name,  parson's j 
wife.  But  somehow  it  seems  as  if  it  would j 
never  set  well  on  me.  I  6hall  only  be  little  Ber-  : 
tha  Clarke  all  the  days  of  my  life.  1  wonder ; 
how  you  dare  run  the  risk  of  marrying  me." 

Bryan  smiled  his  own  sweet,  serene  smile, ; 
and  pressed  the  hand  that  somehow,  when  I  am 
talking,  has  a  strange  proclivity  to  hiding  itself 
in  his. 

"  I  do  not  fear  for  you,  my  wife  of  the  last 
four  days,"  he  said.  "  Your  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  and  so  you  live  out  the  gentleness,  the 
freshness,  the  sweetness  of  Bertha  Clark,  you 
will  be  such  a  '  parson's  wife'  as  shall  make  a 
long  happiness  of  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

I  tried  to  answer  him,  but  the  tears  came 
instead. 

"  Look,  look,  Bertha !"  and,  seated  on  a  broad, 
half-moon  shaped  valley,  the  village  opened  on 
us. 

It  looked  very  pleasant,  with  its  meadows 
and  orchards,  and  picturesque  white  houses, 
and  in  the  setting  sunlight  it  seemed  to  wear  a 
smile  of  welcome.  But  I  had  only  time  to 
glance  at  these,  when  we  whirled  into  a  broad, 
retired  street,  and  drew  up  before  the  parsonage. 

I  took  in  its  exterior  at  a  glance,  while  Bryan 
assisted  me  to  alight. 

It  was  a  very,  very  pleasant  white  cottage, 


with  long  windows  and  green  blinds,  and  two 
large  maple  trees  in  front,  for  birds  to  make 
nests  and  songs  in,  from  April  to  November. 

The  path  leading  up  to  the  front  door  was 
flanked  with  flower  beds,  where  I  already  pro- 
jected dahlias  and  rose  bushes  for  another  sum- 
mer. 

I  took  Bryan's  arm,  and  walked  up  quite  de- 
murely, as  1  presume  a  minister's  wife  should, 
to  the  front  steps. 

Curious  faces  were  at  the  front  door,  and 
others  at  the  windows,  which  my  embarrass- 
ment magnified  into  ten  times  their  real  num- 
ber. Friendly  hands  and  voices  met  us  here, 
but  after  this  all  seems  like  the  phantasmagoria 
of  a  dream.  1  look  back  on  the  hour  that  fol- 
lowed my  entrance  into  the  parsonage,  and 
strange  faces  flit  about  me,  and  lead  me  into 
strange  rooms — all  very  pleasant  and  neatly 
furnished  though,  and  some  with  a  dim,  cosy, 
after-supper  kind  of  look,  that  takes  my  heart 
captive  at  once. 

They  took  me  all  over  the  house,  and  at  last  led 
me  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  large  wood  fire  waB 
blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  sending  its  torrents 
of  flame-glow  about  the  room.  In  the  centre 
stood  the  table,  with  its  mounds  of  buscuit,  and 
pyramids  of  cake,  and  the  steam  rolling  in  a 
gray,  vapory  fold  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  tea- 
urn. 

And  to  think  I,  Bertha  Clarke,  was  mistress 
of  all  these  things !  I  kept  repeating  it  over  to 
myself,  to  be  certain  I  was  not  drSming,  and 
looking  into  Bryan's  calm  eyes  for  the  strength 
I  am  always  certain  to  find  there.  It  was  not 
until  very  late  evening  that  I  found  myself  all 
■  alone  with  him  in  the  sitting-room. 

My  first  question  was  asked  very  eagerly,  as  I 
seated  myself  on  the  arm  of  the  great  chair  I 
:  had  mentally  appropriated  to  his  use  at  the  first 
>  glance,  "  Well,  Bryan,  how  have  I  behaved  my- 
self." 

"  Perfectly,  perfectly,  my  little  wife ;"  and  he 
!  smoothed  back  my  curls  with  his  loving  hands ; 
j "  you  have  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  exceeded 
;  even  my  expectations." 

|  "  But  it  is  such  a  solemn  thing  to  be  a  minis- 
|  ter's  wife.  1 A  light  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot 
|  be  hid.'  I  am  so  young,  so  impulsive,  so 
| thoughtless.  Oh,  Bryan!  these  thoughts  lie 
\  heavy  on  my  heart  to-night.  If  I  should  fail 
j  any  where  in  my  walk,  in  my  example  before 
!  this  people." 

|  "  Place  your  hands  in  the  Great  Father's,  and 
tHe  will  lead  you,  Bertha,  my  wife,"  said  my 
|  husband,  in  those  low,  solemn  tones  that  always 
quiet  my  heart,  as  my  mother's  lullaby  did  in 
the  days  when  she  sang  by  my  cradle. 

"  Do  not  be  '  careful  and  troubled  about  many 
things.'  Nothing  like  trust  in  God  can  give  us 
quiet  and  self-reliance.  We  are  apt  to  be  too 
mindful  of  the  impressions  we  make  upoi 
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others — of  the  pleasing  effect  of  our  appearance 
and  action*.  Now  all  this  is  a  weakness,  an 
amiable  one,  I  grant ;  bnt  it  is  noble  to  act  and 
lire  fearlessly,  earnestly,  leaving  all  with  God. 
But  1  shall  not  preach  yon  a  sermon  to-night, 
little  wife,  for  I  am  certain  yon  will  live  half- 
a-dozen  for  me  to-morrow." 

We  knelt  down  together  in  that  new  home, 
on  that  new  night,  and  Bryan's  first  prayer  was 
a  two- fold  consecration,  a  consecration  of  our- 
selves and  our  house  to  God.  There  was  no 
more  fear  in  my  heart  when  I  rose  up,  tired, 
very  tired,  but  with  God's  great  peace  in  my 
toul! 


A  week  has  passed.  It  has  gone  by  with 
swift  footsteps,  for  I  have  been  very  busy  all  the 
time.  The  days  are  wearing  toward  November, 
and  so  the  nights  fall  early,  and  the  tasks  I  lay 
out  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  are  not  always 
finished  with  its  going  down. 

I  am  a  novice,  too,  in  housekeeping,  and  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  all  this  domestic 
machinery  lies  heavy  on  my  mind. 

The  salary  of  a  country  minister  is  never  very 
enormous,  and  we  can  afford  to  keep  but  one 
girl,  to  whose  hands  I  find  I  must  be  always 
head.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  company,  too ; 
constant  callers,  whose  44  fifteen  minutes"  steal 
away  the  day.  But  I  am  very  happy.  The 
people  are  very  kind,  and  have  won  strangely 
upon  my  affection  already.  I  must  not  forget 
to  write  mamma,  they  have  voted  me  President 
of  the  Ladies'  Sewing  Circle,  and  Directress  of 
the  Young  People's  Aid  Society.  What  will 
she  think  of  her  "little  Bertha"  being  so  con- 
spicuous a  personage  1  Had  a  letter  yesterday 
from  cousin  Hester.  "  I  don't  believe  it,  and 
I  won't,'  sh*  **ys>  a  till  I  have  had  ocoular  de- 
monstration of  the  matter,  that  my  little  cousin 
has  gone  and  buried  up  her  sweet  face  in  that 
out-of-the-way  country-place,  with  a  Methodist 
parson !  And  you  might  have  been  the  bride 
of  a  millionaire,  the  mistress  of  a  house  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  this  winter.  I  won't  forgive  you, 
Bertha  Clarke,  indeed  I  won't,  for  thus  incar- 
cerating yourself,  not  even  when  you  put  up 
your  little  rose-bud  month  for  the  kiss  I  am 
coming  to  give  you." 

Bryan  and  I  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  all  this. 
My  fashionable  oousin  does  not  dream  that  love 
is  greater  riches  than  a  millionaire's  money  and 
a  M  house  on  Fifth  Avenue." 

Aunt  Jane  made  me  a  present  of  my  bridal 
hat.  It  came  just  before  I  left  home,  and  I  had 
not  time  to  unpack  it.  Last  Saturday  afternoon 
I  opened  the  bandbox,  and  what  a  beauty  re- 
vealed itself!  It  was  just  the  daintiest  bit  of 
millinery  inspiration  that  ever  gladdened  the 
eyes  of  a  bride.  White  watered  silk,  the  front 
margined  with  heavy  lace  frills,  and  inside  were 
mos6  buds,  their  rich,  red  lips  cleaving  through 
the  dark,  green  leaves,  and  over  all,  like  a  filmy 
vapor,  lay  the  folds  of  silk  lace. 

But  the  crowning  beauty  of  the  hat  was  the 
three  white  plumes  that  dropped  gracefully 
ever  one  side,  liked  a  thick  fall  of  snow  flakes. 
I  tried  this  on,  and  the  little  French  mirror  in 


my  bed-room  told  me  an  unusually  flattering 
story. 

At  last,  I  went  into  the  library.  Bryan  had 
just  finished  his  sermon. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Raymond,"  I  said,  making  a  mock 
curtsey,  "  what  does  your  reverend  self  think 
of  the  lady  who  is  to  walk  out  with  you  to- 
morrow ?" 

44  She  looks  very,  very  charming,"  he  said, 
turning  me  round,  and  alternating  his  admiring 
glances  from  the  hat  to  my  face. 
44  Isn't  it  a  beauty,  Bryan  ?" 
44  Which  f   The  hat  or  the  wearer  ?" 
I  was  improvising  a  pout  at  this,  which  broke 
down  to  a  laugh,  as  I  caught  Bryan's  roguish 
eyes. 

But  in  the  sudden  movement  of  my  head  he 
saw  the  plumes,  which  had  been  turned  from 
him. 

|  44  Why,  Bertha,"  he  said, 44  you  must  have  en- 
deavored to  incarnate  your  ideal  of  bonnet 
beauty  in  that  hat  t" 

44  No,  I  didn't.  It  was  aunt  Jane's  gift.  One 
of  my  selection  would  have  been  a  less  elabo- 
rate, certainly  a  less  beautiful  matter." 
44  How  much  did  it  cost  ?" 
44 1  don't  know.  Twenty-five  dollars,  perhaps. 
But,  Bryan,"  looking  into  his  deep  eyes, 14  you 
have  grown  sober.   Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?" 

44  That  those  plumes  are  rather  expensive 
matters  for  a  minister's  wife — perhaps  hardly 
appropriate  for  her  position." 

44  But  they  are  so  graceful,  Bryan.  It  would 
spoil  the  hat  to  remove  them." 

44  Are  you  certain  of  it  ?  Remember,  Bertha, 
no  woman1  $  example  in  drees  is  so  powerful  as 
that  of  a  minister's  wife." 

44  Then  you  think  it  may  be  wrong  to  wear 
the  plumes  ? " 

44  What  do  you  think,  Bertha  f  This  love, 
this  passion  for  dress,  for  display,  has,  I  am 
convinced,  become  a  fearful  social  evil.  You 
understand  me." 

44  Every  woman  should  aim  at  taste,  beauty, 
congruity  in  her  dress.  God  never  gave  us  this 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  interdicted  its  de- 
velopment, only  its  excess." 

44  But  you  know  your  position,  and  its  respon- 
bilities.  A  bonnet  like  that  would,  in  the  way 
of  example,  give  almost  any  latitude  to  others. 
I  leave  it  to  your  own  conscience,  my  Bertha." 

Just  then  the  bell  rang.  44  Somebody  for  the 
|  minister,"  said  Bridget,  putting  her  round  face 
inside  the  door. 

I  sat  down  in  the  chair  Bryan  had  vacated, 
and  taking  the  little  scissors  that  lay  on  the 
writing  desk,  severed  the  plumes  from  the  bon- 
net. The  hat  looked  plainer,  but  very  pretty 
still. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  this,  my  husband  re- 
turned.  I  held  up  the  plumes. 
44 My  wife.   Bless  you!" 
He  leaned  over  me,  and  pressed  his  lips  to 
my  forehead,  but  those  words  more  than  repaid 
me  for  any  sacrifice  I  had  made. 

Really,  I  had  no  idea  my  dress  would  be  a 
matter  of  to  much  consequence  and  criticism 
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God  knows  that  I  desire  to  do  "  all  the  right" 
in  this  matter,  that  I  came  among  this  people 
with  my  newly  assumed  responsibilities,  hon- 
estly purposing  to  order  my  life  and  conversa- 
tion for  His  glory.  But  it  is  not  always  doing 
this  to  yield  to  the  whims  and  narrow-minded 
prejudices  of  others. 

I  ought  to  have  remembered  this  yesterday 
morning,  when  I  went  down  to  see  if  the  pud- 
ding was  nicely  browning  for  dinner,  for  Bridget 
has  her  full  share  of  that  let-things-take-care- 
of-themselves  notion,  so  indigenous  to  her 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family. 

I  heard  voices  as  I  drew  near  the  kitchen 
and  an  eager  pronunciation  of  my  name  ar- 
rested my  steps. 

"  Shure,  an'  it's  a  mortal  shame  for  'em  to 
aay  that  same,  an'  the  curls  lyin'  round  her 
swate  young  face,  just  like  autumn  sunshine 
whe;»  the  days  begin  to  grow  short." 

"  Well,  Biddy,  it's  nothing  as  concerns  me, 
you  know,"  was  the  rather  mollifying  rejoinder. 
"  Only,  I  once  heerd  Mrs.  Parsons  teliin'  Miss 
Wheeler, last  night,  that  she  did  wish  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond wouldn't  wear  such  a  heap  of  curls  be- 
hind her  ears.  It  wasn't  settin'  a  good  exam- 
ple, and  didn't  look  sober,  and  staid  like,  as  a 
minister's  wife  ought  to." 

I  had  heard  enough.  I  walked  deliberately 
into  the  kitchen,  to  the  manifest  confusion  of 
Biddy  and  Mrs.  Parsons'  girl,  who,  I  suppose, 
partially  reassured  themselves  with  the  hope 
that  I  had  not  overheard  their  conversation. 

Bryan  came  home  to  dinner,  in  a  hurry, 
bringing  company  with  him.  He  had  made  an 
engagement  for  the  afternoon,  and  so  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  speaking  with  him  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

But  it  weighed  heavily  on  my  heart.  A  very 
rebellious  one  it  was,  too,  1  fear,  for  the  right 
way  did  not  seem  very  clearly  defined  before 
me. 

In  the  first  place,  my  curls  are  perfectly  na- 
tural ;  and  I  should  be  obliged  to  expend  twice 
the  time  I  now  do  on  my  hair,  to  overcome 
their  sinuous  inclination. 

In  the  second,  I  have  always  worn  them,  and 
nature  intended  that  I  should,  by  making  them 
especially  becoming  to  me. 

God  has  given  me  a  deep  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful, the  graceful,  the  harmonious;  and  who 
shall  dare  to  rise  up,  and  say  that  I  have  no 
right  to  develop  these  elements  of  my  nature ; 
tli at  I  shall  warp  and  stultify  a  part  of  my 
mental  being. 

And  because  He  has  not  given  this  beauty- 
love  to  all  men,  because,  from  ignorance  of  mind 
or  heart,  their  eyes  are  darkened  that  they  can- 
not see,  and  hence,  out  of  this  very  ignorance, 
set  themselves  up  to  judge  those  that  can — is  it 
a  duty  to  sacrifice  our  outward  tastes  and  har- 
monies to  their  narrow-mindedness  ?  So  argued 
my  reason;  but  I  remembered  Mrs.  Parsons 
was  a  very  influential  woman  in  the  church, 
and  that  my  position  would  demand  many  sa- 
crifices. Doubtless  plain  dress  was  one  of  my 
duties. 

So  at  last  I  went  to  the  glass,  and  devoted 


more  than  an  hour,  which  might  have  been 
employed  to  much  better  purpose,  in  coaxing 
my  refractory  hair  to  lie  in  plain  folds  behind 
my  ears.  With  the  aid  of  a  brush,  and  con- 
siderable energy,  this  was  achieved  at  last ;  but 
the  result  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  I 
hardly  knew  myself. 

"  Bertha,  where  are  you  ?"  It  was  growing 
into  twilight,  when  Bryan's  voice  came  up  stairs 
to  me,  as  I  sat  reading  by  the  window.  I  ran 
down  to  him,  but  instead  of  the  kiss  that  I  was 
certain  of  finding  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  h« 
held  me  off  from  him,  peering  curiously  into 
my  face,  and  asking,  "  What  in  the  world  ails 
you  ?" 

I  laughed.  "  Why,  don't  you  like  my  loolraP 
**  No,  indeed,  I  don't ;"  (Very  emphatically. 
"  what  has  possessed  you  to  arrange  your  hair 
in  that  barbarous  style  ?" 

u  Because,  you  know,  a  minister's  wife 
shouldn't  indulge  her  hair  in  any  curling  pro- 
pensity. But  come  in  here,  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

He  suspected  something  of  the  truth  ;  I  saw 
he  did,  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  as  he  re- 
moved his  overcoat. 

Then  we  went  into  the  sitting  room,  and  I 
told  him  all — but,  somehow,  my  tears  cam* 
with  the  commencement  of  the  story,  and  my 
sobs  concluded  it,  for  Mrs.  Parsons'  remarks 
had  wounded  my  feelings  more  than  I  was 
aware.  * 

We  sat  before  the  bright  grate  fige.  Bryan 
in  his  easy  chair,  and  I  on  a  smaller  one,  my 
head  bowed  on  the  arm  of  his. 

He  did  not  speak  as  I  finished,  but  sat  still  a 
few  moments,  looking  into  the  flames.  Then 
he  lifted  me  up,  and  carried  me  to  tl»e  mirror. 
"  There,  Bertha,"  setting  me  down,  "  come  back 
to  me  when  you  have  taken  down  your  hair." 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  for 
the  loosened  folds  rolled  back  to  their  natural 
ringlets. 

Then  I  returned  to  Bryan.  "Now,  Bertha 
Raymond,"  he  said,  drawing  his  arm  around 
me,  "  never,  till  your  hair  has  grown  gray,  let 
me  see  you  wear  it  in  any  other  manner.  Your 
curls  are,  to  me,  a  part  of  you.  When  I  first 
looked  on  your  face,  the  fairest  among  women, 
they  lay  a  bright  frame-work  around  it,  and  in 
my  memory,  they  will  lie  there  always.  Na- 
ture gave  them  to  you — you  have  a  right  to 
keep  them." 

After  this,  my  husband  talked  a  long  time, 
of  the  duties  we  owe  to  ourselves,  and  to  others, 
and  my  mind  saw  these  things  much  more 
clearly,  when  Bridget  called  us  to  supper. 

What  a  sweet  girl  Minnie  Dutton  is  I  I  aw 
writing  it  with  tears  blurring  my  eyes ;  they 
are  happy  ones,  though,  for  Minnie's  heart  and 
mine  are  very  close  to  each  other  now. 

She  struck  me,  especially,  when  I  saw  her 
the  first  time  at  church.  She  has  one  of  those 
pure,  delicate,  Saxon  faces,  with  blue  eyes  and 
bronze  hair,  which  always  carry  one  back  to  the 
old  feudal  days,  when  the  bright  heads  of 
English  maidens  beamed  out  from  the  eattices  on 
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the  knights  who  rode  with  white  plumes  and  j 
Hashing  spears,  into  the  court  below.  i 

Minnie  lives  with  her  mother  and  her  uncle, 
(her  father  is  deadj  in  the  pretty  white  cot- 
tage on  the  hill. 

Hei  brother  Eldredge  is  at  college,  and  she  is  j 
attending  the  village  high  school. 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  knowledge  I 
gleaned  of  Minnie's  antecedents  the  next  week. 

But  we  met  soon  after,  at  the  society.    I  j 
hardly  know  how  it  was  we  became  so  well  ac- 
quainted in  so  little  time.    I  think  our  *ouls 
must  have  looked  at  each  other. 

Bryan  says  we  are  somewhat  alike,  which  is, 
I  suppose,  the  highest  compliment  he  could  be-  j 
stow  upon  any  woman. 

At  any  rate,  last  Saturday,  Minnie  passed  the 
day  with  me,  and  an  amusing  time  I  had  of  it, 
listening  to  her  humorous  description  of  her 
first  profound  dread  of  the  parson's  wife.  "  But 
it's  all  gone  now,"  she  says.  . 

Last  evening,  I  went  up  into  the  back  cham-  < 
ber  to  see  the  sunset  move,  with  its  red  feet,  up 
the  gray  mountain  on  the  west,  when  Minnie's  j 
voice  came  up  to  mo  from  the  kitchen.    "  No,  < 
Biddy,  don't  call  Mrs.  Raymond  ;  I  came  in  this  j 
way  on  purpose  to  find  her  all  alone,  and,  as ! 
you  say  she  is  up  stairs,  I'll  go  to  her."  j 
I  ran  to  the  balustrade  as  she  set  her  foot  on  j 
the  lowest  stair. 
*•  May  I  come  up,  Mrs.  Raymond  ?" 
"Certainly,  dear." 

"I  saw  that  something  was  troubling  her, ] 
with  my  first  glance  into  the  sweet  face.  It 
was  very  pale,  now,  and  the  small  mobile  mouth  < 
was  tremulous  with  the  sobs  below  it. 

I  took  her  into  the  chamber.  "  What  in  the ; 
world  brought  you  in  the  back  way,  Minnie  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  afraid  I  should  meet  some 
one  in  the  front  hall.  Oht  Mrs.  Raymond,  I 
am  very,  very  wretched  breaking  down  in  a 
storm  of  sobs. 

"Minnie,  darling,  don't  give  way  so.  Tell 
tne  what  is  troubling  you.  Am  I  not  your  true 
friend?" 

u  I  know  you  are,  and  it  is  this  thought  that 
has  brought  me  here,  but  ,"  her  fast  flow- 
ing tears  finished  the  sentence. 

It  was  long  before  I  drew  the  story  from  Min- 
nie. Her  unole,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the 
few  thousands  her  father  left  the  family,  is,  it 
seems,  a  stern,  exacting  sort  of  man,  with  whom 
his  relatives  have,  very  little  sympathy. 

Eldredge,  Minnie's  idolized  brother,  has  en- 
tered on  his  third  year  at  college,  but  his  parsi- 
monious old  nncle  will  hardly  allow  him  funds 
to  defray  his  expenses. 

Last  year,  the  young  gentleman  incurred  a 
debt  of  a  hundred  dollars,  for  which  he  has 
been  constantly  harassed  this  term  by  the  cre- 
ditor, who  is  one  of  the  under  stewards. 

The  man  threatened  at  last  to  write  to  Min- 
nie's uncle,  and  had  fulfilled  his  threat,  but  she 
had  taken  it  from  the  office  that  day  without 
her  uncle's  knowledge. 

"There  is  no  use,"  wrote  her  brother,  "in 
my  trying  to  get  on  this  way  any  longer.  Uncle 
Aaron's  stinginess  has  reduced  me  to  all  sorts 
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of  miserable  shifts  and  annoyances  during  this 
term,  and  1  can't  bear  it  any  longer.  This  pal- 
try debt,  too,  is  like  a  nightmare  upon  my  ener- 
gies, and  pay  it  I  must  and  shall,  in  the  only 
way  that  lies  open  to  me.  The  sin  be  with  him 
who  brought  me  to  it.  Only  you  get  possession 
of  the  letter  that,  despite  my  entreaties,  (I've 
descended  to  this,  Minnie  t )  will,  I  know,  be 
sent  this  week ;  for,  you  see,  if  our  precious 
uncle  gets  hold  of  it,  he'll  neither  pay  it,  or  de- 
fray the  rema*ndor  of  my  college  expenses." — 
And  so  ran  the  ^despairing  lotter  of  tho  young 
collegian. 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Raymond,  if  you  only  knew  El- 
dredge !  He  is  so  noble,  so  generous,  so  proud, 
and  I  know  what  that  dark  hint  of  paying  the 
debt  means — he  has  resolved  on  gambling  to 
obtain  the  money,  and  the  very  thought — it 
will  break  my  heart." 

'*  But,  Minnie,  why  don't  you  show  your  bro- 
ther's letter,  to  your  unele  ?  He  surely  couldn't 
resist  that" 

"  Yes,  he  would,  and  disgrace  him,  too,  if 
possible.  And  Eldredge  has  one  of  those  proud 
natures,  that  would  never  endure  anything  of 
the  kind.  Besides  this,  you  know  how  very  deli- 
cate mamma's  health  is,  and  any  knowledge  of 
this  matter  would  throw  her  right  back  on  her 
sick  bod.  If  I  could  only  raise  that  hundred 
dollars !  There  are  my  pin  and  rings,  which 
might  bring  ten,  but  mamma  would  miss  them, 
and  then  where  would  the  rest  come  from  ?" 

My  heart  ached  for  her.  She  said  this  so  de- 
\  spairingly,  with  the  tears  standing  still  on  hor 
'  soft  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  Minnie !"  drawing  my  arm  around  her, 
I "  If  I  only  had  the  monoy,  instead  of  my  sym- 
;  pathy,  to  give  you !" 

;  Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  my  lipsj  wheu 
;  a  new  thought  flashed  into  my  mind.  Thero 
'  were  the  parlor  carpet  and  curtains  I  was  in- 
;  tending  to  purchase  before  cousin  Hester's  visit. 

I  might  do  without  these,  for  the  ingrain  car- 
pet was  a  very  tasteful  one,  and  the  embroi- 
dered curtains  exceedingly  graceful,  but  I  felt  a 
little  anxious,  in  view  of  the  scrutinizing  glances 
of  my  fashionable  cousin,  and  so  had  resolved 
upon  a  partial  regeneration  of  the  parlor  for  her 
advent. 

I  had  consecrated  the  hundred  dollars  mamma 
gave  me  whon  I  left  home,  to  this  matter.  I 
had  not  even  mentioned  it  to  Bryan,  but  the 
next  week  I  had  resolved  to  send  to  the  city 
for  tho  furniture. 

But  I  could  do  without  it  very  well,  and  save 
Minnie's  brother.  There  was  a  little  struggle 
in  my  heart,  as  I  had  strangely  set  it  on  a  new 
Brussels  carpet,  with  white  lilies  winding 
through  a  ground-work  of  crimson. 

But  I  did  not  tell  this  to  Minnie.  I  only  said, 
"  Wait  a  moment,"  and  I  went  down  stairs. — 
Two  minutes  later  I  returned.  "  Minnie,  here 
are  a  hundred  dollars.  Take  them,  and  save 
your  brother." 

I  cannot  stay  to  write  what  followed.  But 
oh !  that  look  of  wild  joy  that  broke  into  Min- 
nie's face,  as  the  glad  truth  flashed  into  her 
soul,  the  cry  with  which  she  clasped  her  arms 
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around  me,  and  called  me  her  brother's  earthly 
salvation,  would  have  repaid  me  for  a  thou- 
sand Brussels  oarpets. 

After  Minnie  left  me,  I  went  down  stain  into 
the  parlor,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  ingrain  oar- 
pet,  and  the  white  curtains,  looked  fairer  to  me 
than  any  that  were  ever  born  of  the  looms  of 
Kidderminster  or  Paris.  There  was  a  great 
calm  and  a  great  light  in  my  own  heart,  and' 
the  world  without  reflected  it  all. 

At  last  there  was  a  footstep  in  the  hall,  which  j 
my  ear  learned  long  ago,  and  Bryan  came  into  j 
the  room.  * 

"Why,  Bertha,  how  bright  you  look  to-; 
night  I"  was  his  first  greeting. 

M  And  so  do  you,  Bryan." 

"  Then  my  looks  must  be  the  reflection  of 
yours.  You  have  been  doing  something  very 
good.  I  know  it,  my  Bertha,  for  your  heart  is  \ 
in  your  face." 

I  laughed.  "  Well,  it  shan't  be  on  my  lips ; 
now,  any  way.  But  come,  Bryan,  supper's  been 
waiting  a  half  hour,  and  I  know  you  are  hun- 
gry." 

Last  evening,  though,  sitting  on  his  chair- 


arm,  I  told  him  all.  There  were  tears  (the  lint 
I  had  ever  seen  there  J  in  the  brown  eyes  of 
Bryan  Raymond,  when  I  concluded.  After  a 
while,  he  drew  out  a  slip  of  paper  from  hia 
pocket.  It  was  a  despatch  from  cousin  Hester; 
**  Coming  to-morrow,  Bertha.91  I  laid  it  down 
quietly.  This  could  not  stir  the  calm  tides  of 
my  heart,  though  a  few  hours  earlier  I  should 
not  so  quietly  have  received  the  announcement 

And  all  to-day,  when  I  have  been  dusting 
the  parlors,  and  preparing  some  of  mother^ 
"  sponge  cake"  for  cousin  Hester's  advent,  there 
has  been  a  joy  at  my  heart  that  could  only  find 
its  expression  in  the  rhymes  that  have  flowed 
over  my  lips — rhymes  in  which  I  have  blessed 
\  God  for  the  happiness  of  this  present  life,  and 
the  hope  of  the  future  one. 

The  sun  is  going  down,  while  VI  sit  writing 
by  the  window.  It  is  quite  time  they  were 
I  here.  How  quiet  and  happy  I  await  them.— 
>  There  is  a  carriage  climbing  the  hill.  That  is 
j  Bryan,  for  a  certainty,  waving  his  handkerchief, 
for  the  light  strikes  on  the  window  before  me. 

A  lady's  face  reaches  eagerly  out  of  the  car- 
riage.  Cousin  Hester  has  come  I 


THE  VEILED  ANGEL. 

BY  JAHB  MARIA  MEAD. 


When  oar  first  parents  were  from  Eden  driven, 
Through  life-long  yean  to  bear  a  weary  load, 

Urging  their  slow,  tired  footsteps  on  to  Heaven, 
An  Angel  journeyed  with  them  on  the  road. 

/  The  glory  of  his  face  was  veiled  and  hidden ; 
Thus  Us  sweet  radiance  they  failed  to  scan ; 
Sin,  by  his  voioe,  was  ever,  ever  chidden, 
He  seemed  the  foe,  and  not  the  friend  of  man. 

Whene'er  they  paused  to  gather  deadly  flowers, 
Or  pluck  forbidden  fruit  from  baneful  boughs, 

Or  trifle  with  the  solemn-footed  hours, 
God's  Angel  bent  on  them  his  awful  brows. 

If  from  the  narrow  path,  in  pleasing  wonder, 
They  roamed  for  idols  'mid  the  works  of  God, 


He  called  upon  them  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
And  scourged  them  back  with  an  avenging  rod. 

But  if  tow'rd  Heaven  their  eager  footsteps  hurried, 
And  each,  obedient,  walked  m  God's  dear  child, 

They  felt  not  half  the  weary  weight  they  carried ; 
The  Angel  softly  spake,  and  sweetly  smiled. 

On — to  the  Night  of  Death ;  on — to  Life's  Morning, 
This  weeping  pair  were  by  the  Angel  driven, 

With  many  a  pensive  smile,  and  solemn  warning, 
Until  he  left  them  at  the  gates  of  Heaven. 

Then — when  they  nevermore  his  aid  need  borrow, 
Then — he  unveiled  at  last  his  radiant  face  j 

He  is  the  friend  of  Man — his  name  is  Sorrow — 
He  walk*  with  «#,  and  all  the  human  rao$. 


DICTUM  PROBOSUM. 

BY  ANITA  M.  D.  M'OOT. 


That  careless  word  Vthat  careless  word ! 

My  soul  is  filled  with  keen  regret, 
That  from  my  lips  'twas  ever  heard, 
That  I  so  thoughtlessly  have  erred, 

I  never  can  forget. 

How  it  embitters  every  hour, 

That  careless  word  I  breathed  to-day  ; 
0  Memory !  thou  hast  fearful  power 
To  scathe  my  soul  like  lava  shower ; 

And  Peace  has  flown  away. 

What  tempted  me,  that  I  should  speak 
That  solemn  word  in  thoughtless  jest  ? 

What,  but  a  wicked  heart,  so  weak, 

So  prone  to  evil,  loth  to  seek 
What  only  can  make  blest 


Thou  who  alone  canst  cleanse  the  heart 

From  every  foolish  thought  and  vain, 
0  make  me  choose  the  better  part, 
The  path  that  leads  to  where  Thou  art, 
And  wash  away  each  stain. 

Wilt  Thou  not  freely  now  forgive 

The  wanderer  who  would  come  to  Thee  ? 
Wilt  Thou  the  sinful  one  receive, 
Who,  trusting,  says,    Lord,  I  believe; 

I  would  Thy  follower  be?" 

Yes,  in  Thy  word,  Thou  bidd'st  me  come, 
Thou'lt  give  my  wearied  spirit  rest ; 

Then,  when  on  earth  my  work  is  done, 

Thy  angels  will  convey  me  home, 
To  oe  forever  blest. 
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BESTOWING  CHARITIES; 

OR,   DIFFERENT   WAYS   OF   DOING  THE   SAME  THING. 

BT  LIZZIE  LRTWOOD. 


The  winter  of  1854-6  was  one  of  extreme  se- 
verity. Provisions  were  high,  and  so  great  was 
the  suffering  of  the  poor,  that  exertions  were 
made  in  almost  every  town,  within  onr  know- 
ledge, for  their  relief.  Particularly  in  the  town 
of  S  did  it  become  a  fashianable  amuse- 
ment, among  the  wealthy,  to  seek  out  and  be- 
stow charity  upon  those  less  favored  than  them- 
selves.  Many  were  relieved  and  many  were 

distressed  by  these  efforts.    Widow  E  

who,  with  her  only  child,  and  he  an  invalid, 
lived  just  upon  the  border  of  the  town,  had 
escaped,  for  some  time,  the  scrutiny  of  these 
eager  doers  of  good  deeds.  She  had  been  deli- 
cately reared,  well  married,  and  happily  settled. 
But,  a  series  of  misfortunes,  the  last  and  great- 
est of  which  was  the  death  of  her  husband,  had ; 
reduced  her  to  a  situation  where  the  strictest; 
economy  was  necessary,  and  much  exertion,  to 
keep  herself  and  child  provided  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Her  own  health  had  suffered  from 
the  exertions  she  had  been  obliged  to  make, 
which,  with  the  illness  of  her  child  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather,  had  almost  prevented  her 
leaving  home,  and  she  began  to  fear  that  her 
slender  means  would  fail  her  before  spring,  and 
that  the  pains  of  her  cherished  one  would  be 
increased  for  want  of  warmth  and  food. 

"Do  not  fear  for  me,  mother,"  said  the 
suffering  boy  one  day,  as  he  saw  her  look  of  de- 
jection, and  fancied  the  cause.  44  Perhaps  I  shall 
nor  live  till  spring,  and  then  there  will  enough 
left  with  what  you  can  do,  to  provide  for  your 
wants. " 

u  There  will  not  be  enough  left  if  you  are  gone, 
ay  child, "  replied  the  mother.  "  I  fear  I  could 
have  but  little  enjoyment,  even  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  if  my  last  living  treasure  were  taken  a  Way. 
Better  is  poverty — yes,  and  want — than  the 
heart's  desolateness ;"  and  the  widow  murmur- 
ed a  prayer  for  the  life  of  her  child. 

"  Who  can  that  be,  mother  ?"  said  the  invalid, 
raising  himself  from  his  couch,  to  get  a  better 
▼lew  of  a  carriage  that  had  stopped  in  front  of  , 
their  house. 

"  Who  can  it  be  f  Surely,"  said  Mrs.  E  

"some  one  must  have  mistaken  the  place  at 
which  they  were  to  stop,"  And  wiping  away 
the  tears  that  had  gathered  in  her  eyes,  she 
added  another  stick  to  their  scanty  fire,  as  if 
from  an  instinctive  desire  to  make  a  stranger 
comfortable. 

"See!  mother!  They  are  all  getting  out," 
•aid  the  boy,  a  flush  of  excitement  stealing  over 
his  pale  face. 

There  was  a  middle  aged  lady  and  two  young 
ladies,  all  richly  attired  and  well  protected  by 
firs  from  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  The 
driver  took  from  the  carriage  a  basket,  and  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  door. 

The  widow  glanced  around  her  room,  bat 


:  there  was  nothing  out  of  place,  and  with  that 
quiet  self-possession  that  indicates  a  pure  heart 
and  refined  feelings,  she  opened  her  door,  and 
plesantly  bade  the  strangers  enter.  The  man 
set  down  the  basket,  and  went  back  to  the  car- 
riage, while  the  ladies,  nodding  familiarly,  walk- 
ed into  the  room  and  unceremoniously  seated 
;  themselves. 

"  Want  enough  here,  I  guess,"  whispered  one 
:  of  the  young  ladies. 

"  Wish  they'd  keep  a  better  fire  such  a  cold 
day,"  said  the  other,  loud  enough  for  the  sick 
;  boy  to  hear. 

«'  We  called,"  said  the  elder  lady,  "  to  see  if 
'you  were  in  need  of  assistance.  Some  of  us 
;  ladies  in  town  who  are  able,  have  kindly  under- 
;  taken  the  task  of  searching  out  the  poor  this 
winter,  and  relieving  their  wants.  And  a  task  it 
is,  too.  But  I  suppose  we  shall  have  our  re- 
ward. We  thought  by  the  looks  of  this  build- 
ing that  there  must  very  poor  people  live  hero. 
But  what  does  this  boy  do  for  a  living  ?  " 

The  widow's  face  burned.  But  without  ven- 
turing a  glance  at  her  son,  whose  sensitive  feel- 
ings she  knew  were  hurt  more  than  hers,  sho 
replied : 

"  My  son  is  unable  to  labor  at  all.  He  is  suf- 
fering from  an  injury  occasioned  by  trying  to 
saw  and  split  our  wood  last  winter.  He  was 
never  strong,  and  the  exertion  was  too  much 
for  him.    He  has  never  been  well  since." 

"  Oh,  that  was  a  child's  complaint.  Let 
him  run  in  the  street,  and  he'd  be  well  enough. 
I  wish  my  boy  was  as  healthy  looking  as  he  is . 
He  has  aflne  ruddy  countenance.  You'll  ruin 
him  if  you  let  him  mope  about  in  the  house  so, 
thinking  he  is  sick.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  in- 
dulge " 

44  Oh,  come,  mother,  hurry,"  interrupted  one  of 
the  young  ladies.  "You  said  you  wouldn't 
stay  but  a  minute.  I  shall  get  the  ague,  it's  so 
cold  here,  I  do  believe.  And  the  two  daughters 
of  fashion  shook  and  tittered  and  moved  nearer 
the  fire,  while  the  poor  invalid's  face  grew  more 
44  ruddy,"  the  blood  became  hot  in  his  veins, 
and  his  heart  beat  with  a  fearful  quickness,  and 
he  wished  he  was  a  man — a  strong  man — that 
he  could  provide  for  his  mother,  and  save  her 
from  insult  in  her  own  house. 

44 1  suppose  you  have  no  husband,"  continued 
the  benevolent  lady.  "What  do  you  have  to 
live  upon  ?  " 

41 1  own  this  building,  and  rent  a  room  in  it 
for  fifteen  dollars  a  year,"  replied  the  widow, 
leaving  her  visiter's  supposition  unnoticed,  for 
she  felt  disinclined  to  speak  of  her  dear,  lost 
;  companion. 

"Fifteen  dollars  a  year!  Bless  me— you 
don't  live  upon  that,  surely." 

"  It  is  all  I  have  except  what  little  I  can  earn 
by  my  own  labor.   But  poor  health,  and  my 
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son's  "   Bat  here  she  hesitated,  for  she  did 

not  wish  to  hear  another  reference  to  her  child 
such  as  that  to  which  she  had  just  listened. 
"  But,"  she  continued  again,  wishing  to  end  the 
conversation,  "we  have  not  wanted  for  bread 
yet,  and  perhaps  may  not." 

"  How  much  do  you  have  to  pay  a  cord  for 
your  wood  ?"  persisted  the  bearer  of  charities. 

4<  Five  dollars." 

"  Coal  would  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  for  you." 

"  I  know  it  would  if  I  had  a  stove  adapted  to 
it.    But  I  cannot  get  one  at  present. 

"  Do  you  burn  oil  ?"  still  continued  the  lady, 
observing  a  lamp  upon  the  shelf. 

"  We  do." 

"  It  would  be  better  for  you  buy  tallow  and 
make  candles." 

Mrs.  E  knew  to  the  contrary,  but  she 

remained  silent.  It  was  anything  but  pleasant 
to  have  her  affairs  searched  into  in  so  free  a 
manner.  She  knew  her  child's  feelings  were 
being  tortured,  and  she  heartily  wished  her  cha- 
ritable friends  were  gone.  Though  for  the  sake ; 
of  procuring  more  comforts  for  her  suffering: 
boy,  she  felt  that  she  could  gladly  accept  assis-  j 
tance. 

"Do  you  buy  your  boy's  clothing  ready; 
made  ?"  asked  the  lady,  seeming  determined  to ! 
make  herself  acquainted  with  all  that  concerned ; 
the  poor  woman. 

"  1  do  not,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  get  the  mate- ! 
rials  and  make  them  myself." 

"  Then  you  oould  alter  part  worn  clothing  for 
him?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  frequently  done  so.   He  has 

worn  out  most  of  the  clothing  his  "she 

was  going  to  say,  his  father  left,  but  the  word 
failed  of  being  uttered,  and,  pausing  a  moment, 
she  added,  "  but  he  does  not  wear  out  many 
clothes  now." 

"Oh,  come,  mother;  do  let  us  go,"  again 
urged  one  of  the  young  ladies,  shivering  as  if 
no  one  could  feel  the  cold  as  she  did.  "I'll 
empty  the  basket.  Come."  And  drawing  off 
lier  gloves,  she'  went  to  the  basket  and  com- 
menced removing  its  contents. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Mary  ?  Let  them  things 
alone,"  said  the  mother,  observing  her  move- 
ments. And,  approaching  her,  she  took  from ; 
her  a  faded,  old-fashioned  velvet  cape,  which  she 
was  holding  up  with  a  thumb  and  finger,  and 
at  arm's  length,  as  though  she  feared  the  conta- 
gion of  an  unfashionable  thing,  and  turning  to 
the  Widow,  the  lady  remarked : 

"  Here  is  a  cape  that  will  do  you  a  great  deal 
of  good.  It  cost  twelve  dollars,  and  is  as  warm 
now  as  it  ever  was.  And  here  is  a  linen  coat. 
The  sleeves  are  worn  some,  but  you  can  fix  them 
over  for  your  boy.  It  will  be  warm  enough  for 
him  to  wear  in  the  house."  And  the  kind  lady 
drew  her  firs  closer  around  her.  "  And  here  is 
a  calico  dress.  It  is  faded,  but  it  will  last  you ; 
a  great  while  if  you  are  careful." 

She  then  took  from  her  pocket  a  costly  purse, 
and  drawing  from  it  a  dollar  bill,  she  laid  it 
upon  the  table,  saying : 

"We  do  not  give  much  money;  there  is 
usually  so  little  judgment  used  in  spending  it." 


She  now  opened  a  little  account  book  she 
carried  in  her  hand,  and  with  a  pencil  com- 
menced making  a  note  of  the  things,  reading 
aloud  as  she  wrote:  "Twenty  dollars  worth 
of  clothing,  and  one  dollar  in  money,  making 
in  all,  fifty  dollars  worth  of  clothing,  and  ten 
dollars  in  money  that  I  have  scattered  among 
the  poor  to-day.  What  do  you  think  Mrs. 
Russell  will  say  to  that,  Julia  ?" 

"  I  hardly  think  she  has  done  as  much,"  said 
the  daughter. 

"  We  shall  hear  about  it  to-night,  at  Mrs. 
O'Neal's  party,"  said  Mary. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  mother,  getting  in  a 
hurry  at  the  mention  of  the  party,  "  we  must 
go  ;"  and  calling  the  driver  to  take  the  basket, 

they  nodded  to  Mrs.  E  ,  and  took  their 

departure  as  unceremoniously  as  they  had  made 
their  entrance.  , 

The  widow  felt  relieved.  She  had  stood  on 
the  floor  and  received  the  things  as  they  had 
been  offered  to  her,  but  was  so  undecided  as  to 
what  she  ought  to  say  in  return,  that  the  bene- 
factors were  gone  before  she  had  fixed  upon 
any  manner  of  expressing  her  thanks.  She 
was,  however,  reminded  of  her  neglect  by  hear- 
ing, through  the  door  which  had  been  left  open, 
one  of  the  daughters  remark : 

"  What  an  ungrateful  set  they  all  are.  I 
declare  I  it  is  enough  to  discourage  any  one 
trying  to  do  any  tiling  for  them."  But  the 
carriage  started,  and  prevented  the  reply  from 
being  heard. 

An  embarrassing  silence  between  mother  and 
son  followed  the  departure  of  the  ladies.  The 
feelings  of  both  had  been  deeply  wounded,  but 
neither  made  any  remarks.  The  invalid,  whose 
firm,  intellectual  face  had  again  become  pale, 
laid  himself  down  upon  his  lounge,  with  his 
face  to  the  wall,  to  hide  the  tears  that  he 
could  no  longer  suppress,  while  the  mother 
laid  away  the  things,  the  sight  of  which  she 
feared  would  never  be  agreeable,  and  quietly 
commenced  preparations  for  their  evening 
meal. 

They  had  scarce  finished  their  plain  repast, 
when  they  saw  another  visiter  entering  their 
gate.  It  was  dusk,  but  they  could  see  it  was 
no  one  with  whom  they  were  acquainted. 

"  Oh  1  mother  I  I  hope  it  is  not  another 
charitable  lady,"  said  the  sick  boy.  "How 
dreadful  it  is  to  be  poor !" 

There  was  no  time  for  reply,  for  the  lady  was 
already  knocking  for  admittance.  And  with  a 
silent  prayer  that  her  son's  feelings  might  be 
spared,  the  widow  again  opened  her  door  to 
admit  a  stranger. 

"A  pleasant  looking  lady  entered  with  a 
bundle  of  tracts  in  her  hand,  and,  after  taking 
the  proffered  seat,  and  remarking  upon  the 
coldness  of  the  weather,  she  said : 

"  I  have  some  tracts  here  that  are  published 
for  gratuitous  circulation.  They  contain  some 
excellent  things."  And  removing  two  or  three 
from  the  bundle,  she  handed  them  to  Mrs. 

E  .   In  turning  to  do  so,  she  noticed  the 

poor  boy,  who  had  moved  to  the  further  end  of 
the  lounge,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  escape 
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observation,  and  approaching  him,  she  kindly 
inquired  if  he  was  ont  of  health. 

"He  is  goffering  from  a  difficulty  in  the  back, 
occasioned  by  over  exertion/'  said  the  mother. 
"I  am  fearful  the  spine  is  affected  beyond 
core.  He  walks  with  much  difficulty." 

"  Poor  boy,"  said  the  lady,  "  it  must  be  hard 
to  have  to  stay  within  doors.  But  do  you  not 
ride  sometimes?"  she  asked, taking  his  thin, 
white  hand  in  hers. 

M  Ko,  ma'am,"  replied  the  invalid.  "  I  have 
do  father  to  take  me  to  ride.  But  I  like  to  stay 
hore  with  mother,  only  it  makes  me  feel  bad  to 
think  I  can  not  do  any  thing  for  her." 

uDo  you  have  any  books  to  read?"  asked 
the  lady. 

"  I  have  a  few,  but  I  have  read  them  through 

several  times." 

"  He  is  very  fond  of  reading,"  said  the  mother, 
"  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  grief  to  me  that  1 
am  unable  to  supply  him  with  books." 

M  Have  you  had  good  medical  advice  during 
his  illness  ?" 

"  I  fear  we  have  not  had,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
called  in  a  physician  once,  but  he  said  it  would 
require  a  long  treatment  to  do  him  any  good," 
and  the  widow's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Mother  can't  afford  to  pay  a  doctor's  bill 
forme,"  said  the  sick  boy,  encouraged  by  the 
lady's  kind  inquiries.  "  I  am  willing  to  be  sick, 
and  suffer,  though  1  would  like  to  get  well  for 
mother's  sake." 

"  How  long  has  your  husband  been  dead  ?" 
asked  the  lady,  kindly. 

"  Two  years." 

"it  must  be  a  great  affliction  to  lose  a 


companion.  But  God  knows  what  is  best  for 
us.  We  must  not  doubt  His  wisdom,  or  wish 
to  interfere  with  what  He  does,  though  we  may 
do  much  towards  mitigating  grief  by  kindness 
to  each  other." 

"My  trust  is  in  God,"  replied  the  widow, 
"  and  I  have  never,  for  a  moment,  doubted  but 
that 1  He  doeth  all  things  well.' " 

"  I  will  send  your  little  boy  some  books  to 
read,  if  you  are  willing." 

"Oh I  you  are  very,  very  kind,"  said  the 
mother.  "It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to 
him." 

The  poor  boy's  eyes  grew  bright  at  the 
thought  of  "books,"  and,  unconsciously,  he 
clasped  the  lady's  hand,  which  had  not  yet 
been  withdrawn,  in  both  of  his. 

The  lady  was  much  affected  by  his  muto 
eloquence,  and  could  scarcely  repress  her  tears, 
as  she  added : 

"  And  you  will  let  me  send  my  family  physi- 
cian here.  He  is  a  very  skillful  man,  and  I 
dare  say  can  do  something  to  help  this  poor 
boy."  And,  disengaging  her  hand  from  the 
invalid's,  she  drew  from  her  pocket  her  little 
porte  monnaie,  and  taking  from  it  a  two 
dollar  bill,  she  begged  the  widow  to  accept 
it,  saying  she  could  very  well  do  without 
it,  and  perhaps  it  would  purchase  Borne  little 
luxury  that  the  sick  boy  would  like.  And 
without  giving  them  time  for  any  further 
expression  of  the  gratitude  she  knew  they  felt, 
she  took  her  leave,  promising  not  to  forget 
;them. 

/  A  little  aid,  timely  rendered,  and  kindly 
( offered  to  the  poor* — how  good  it  is ! 


KING  HENRY  II  AND  THE  MILLER  OF  MANSFIELD. 


That  the  ballads  of  "  Henry  the  Second  and 
the  Miller  of  Mansfield"  and  "Edward  the 
Fourth  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth"  are  re- 
cords of ^  real  events,  is  a  belief  common  to  the 
shepherd,  the  husbandman,  and  the  mechanic, 
if  not  countenanced  by  the  strict  and  scrupu- 
lous antiquary.  They  are  true  to  the  character 
of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  characters  of  the 
two  monarchs;  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
jolly  humor,  their  lively  manners,  and  hearty 
and  homely  old  English  feelings.  Such  sallies 
sound  a  little  different  from  the  diplomatic  re- 
ports of  court-chroniclers  now-a-days :  an  easy 
intercourse  seems  to  have  existed  in  former 
times  between  the  prince  and  the  people ;  and 
few  have  in  these  latter  days  ventured  to  renew 
it  save  tho  late  emperors  of  France  and  Austria, 
who  had  the  tact  to  be  familiar  without  loss  of 
dignity. 

To  Henry  the  Second,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  generous  of  the  English  monarchs,  many 
romantic  adventures  are  ascribed :  his  love-pas- 
sages with  the  Fair  Rosamond  employed  the 
pens  of  our  early  poets ;  his  troubles,  occasioned 
by  his  rebellious  children,  have  called  down  the 
sympathy  of  all  historians ;  while  his  encoun- 


ter with  the  merry  Miller  of  Mansfield  not  only 
furnished  a  theme  for  "  a  metre  ballad-monger," 
but  seems  to  have  supplied  Chaucer  with  a  hint 
for  his  inimitable  story  of  the  "  Miller  of  Tromp- 
ington."  Percy,  indeed,  seeks  the  original  of 
the  "Miller  of  Mansfield"  in  "John  the  Reeve," 
a  poem  on  an  adventure  between  Edward  tho 
First  and  one  of  the  royal  bailiffs.  The  resem- 
I  blance  ia  strong,  but  ballad-makers  may  say 
with  the  rural  proverb,  "  Like  is  a  bad  mark 
among  your  neighbors'  sheep :"  it  is  impossible 
to  settle  originality  by  the  aid  of  resemblance. 
The  story  was  popular,  and  one  poet  reckoned 
he  had  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  another.  The 
ballad  is  very  old,  the  humor  genuine,  and  tho 
incidents  diverting. 

King  Henry,  says  the  minstrel,  rode  on  a  time 
to  Sherwood,  to  hunt  the  hart  and  the  buck, . 
which  he  did  with  such  good  will  that  he  left 
all  his  lords  far  behind,  and  lost  both  hia  game 
and  his  way ;  the  more  he  sought  for  a  road, 
the  more  astray  he  went. 

"  Wandering  thus  wearily,  all  alone,  tip  and  down, 
With  a  rude  miller  he  met  at  the  last : 

Asking  the  ready  way  unto  fair  Nottingham 
Sir,  quoth  the  miller,  I  mean  not  to  jest, 
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Yet  I  think,  what  I  think,  the  sooth  for  to  fay, 

Ton  do  not  lightly  ride  oat  of  your  way. 

Why,  what  dost  thou  think  me,  quoth  our  king  merrily, 
Pasting  thy  judgment  upon  me  so  brief? 

Good  faith,  said  the  miller,  I  mean  not  to  flatter  thee, : 
I  guess  thee  to  be  but  some  gentleman  thief ; 

Stand  thee  back  in  the  dark,  and  light  not  adown, 

Lest  that  I  presently  crack  thy  knave's  orown." 

The  king  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  am  not  a  thief, 
but  a  true  gentleman.  I  hare  lost  my  way,  and 
seek  for  a  lodging."  "  Thou  a  gentleman  I"  ex- 
claimed the  miller ;  "  why,  all  thy  estate  hangs 
on  thy  back,  and  hast  not  one  penny  in  thy 
purse.  Yet  thou  mayest  be  a  true  man ;  and 
if  thou  art,  I  will  give  thee  a  lodging."  "  A  true 
man,"  said  his  majesty,  "  I  have  ever  been ;  and 
there's  my  hand  on  it."  "Nay,  friend,"  ob- 
served the  miller,  "  I  shake  no  hands  in  the 
dark ;  I  must  know  thee  better  before  we  cross 
palms :  but  come  on,  we  are  now  close  at  my 
house."  At  the  house  the  king  soon  arrived ; 
it  smelled  strongly  of  puddings  and  seething 
souse,  and  was  full  of  smoke ;  yet  for  all  the 
smoke  there  was  light  enough  for  the  miller  to 
peruse  the  monarch's  face  by. 

"  I  like  well  thy  countenance,  thou  hast  an  honest  face, 
With  my  son  Riohard  this  night  shalt  thou  lie ; 

Quoth  his  wife,  by  my  troth  it  is  a  handsomo  youth, 
Yet  it  is  best,  husband,  to  deal  warilye. 

Art  thou  no  runaway,  prithee  youth  tell  ? 

Show  me  thy  passport  and  all  shall  be  well" 

The  young  monarch  bowed  as  the  wife  urged 
her  scruples.  "  I  am  but  a  poor  courtier,"  he 
said, "  and  have  ridden  out  of  my  way ;  any 
kindness  you  can  show  me  will  be  amply  re- 
quited.". 

"  Then  to  the  miner  his  wife  whispered  secretly, 
Baying,  it  seemeth  this  youth's  of  good  kin, 

Both  by  his  apparel,  and  eke  by  his  manners ; 
To  turn  him  out  certainly  were  a  great  sin. 

Yea,  quoth  he,  you  may  see  he  hath  some  grace, 

When  he  doth  speak  to  his  betters  in  place." 

The  wife  then  said  to  King  Henry :  "  Young 
man,  thou  art  welcome ;  and  as  thou  art  wel- 
come, thy  lodging  shall  be  of  the  best :  I  will 
give  fresh  straw  to  thy  bed,  and  spread  good 
brown  hempen  sheets  upon  it."  "  And  when 
that  is  ready,"  observed  the  miller,  thou  shalt 
have  for  thy  companion  no  one  worse  than  our 
own  son :  but  stay,  art  sure  thou  art  not  popu- 
lous ?"  "  An'  he  be,"  exclaimed  the  son,  he 
shall  not  lie  with  me." 

"  This  caused  the  king  suddenly  to  langh  most  heartily, 
Till  the  tears  trickled  fast  down  from  his  eyes  j 

Then  to  their  supper  were  they  set  orderlye, 
With  hot  bag-puddings  and  good  apple-pyet, 

Nappy  ale,  good  and  stale,  in  a  brown  bowl, 

Which  did  about  the  board  merrylye  trowl." 

"  I  drink  to  thee,  good  fellow,  and  to  ail  who 
are  ruled  by  petticoats,  wherever  they  be,"  said 
the  miller,  taking  an  enormous  pall  at  the 
bowl.  "And  I  pledge  thee  faithfully,  host," 
replied  the  king,  "  and  thank  thee  for  this  wel- 
come ;  but  let  me  mind  manners  and  drink  to 


thy  son."  "Prithee,  friend,"  said  Richard, 
"talk  less  and  drink  more;  you  detain  the 
bowl."  The  good  ale  opened  more  fully  the 
social  miller's  heart. 

"  Wife,  quoth  the  miller,  fetch  me  forth  Lightfoot, 
And  of  his  sweetness  a  little  we'll  taste. 

A  fair  venison -pasty  brought  she  out  presently: 
Eat,  quoth  the  miller;  but  mind  me,  no  waste! 

Here's  dainty  Lightfoot,  in  faith,  said  the  king, 

I  never  before  ate  of  so  dainty  a  thing." 

"  It  is  no  dainty  at  all  here,  sir,"  said  Richard, 
the  son,  we  eat  of  it  every  day!"  "Indeed,11 
answered  the  king ;  "  and  in  what  town  may  it 
be  bought  ?"  "  Bought !"  exclaimed  the  other ; 
41  why  we  never  pay  a  penny  for  it ;  we  find  it 
running  beside  us  in  merry  Sherwood." 

"  Then  I  think,  said  the  king,  that  it  is  venison, 
Each  fool,  quoth  Richard,  full  well  may  know  that; 

Never  are  we  without  two  or  three  in  the  house, 
Very  well  fleshed  and  excellent  fat : 

But  prithee  say  nothing  wherever  thou  go  ,* 

We  would  not  for  two-pence  the  king  should  it  know.11 

"  Doubt  me  not,"  replied  Henry, "  the  king 
|  shall  never  know  more  on  it  for  me ;"  and  after 
J  a  mighty  draught  of  that  provincial  compound 
;  of  ale  and  wine  called  lamb's  wool,  his  majesty 
went  tp  repose  on  his  fresh  straw  and  sheets  of 
:  brown  hemp.   His  courtiers,  who  had  lost  him 
at  night,  found  him  in  the  morning  at  the  mil- 
:  ler's  door  ready  to  mount  and  begone.  They 
•  dropped  on  their  knees  and  called  him  "  Sire," 
which  made  the  miller's  heart  start — he  thought 
at  once  of  his  rough  welcome,  the  perilous  secret 
of  the  venison-pasty,  and  of  the  gallows. 

"  The  king  perceiving  him  fearfully  trembling, 

Brew  forth  his  sword,  but  nothing  he  sed  ; 
:  The  miller  down  did  fall,  crying  before  them  all, 

Doubting  the  king  would  have  cut  off  his  head. 
\  But  he  his  oourtesie  for  to  requite, 
Gave  him  great  living  and  dubbed  him  a  knight" 

When  the  king  reached  Westminster,  and 
;  with  his  courtiers  talked  over  all  their  sports 
:  and  pastimes,  he  declared  that  the  Miller  of 
;  Mansfield's  sport  was  the  best,  and  vowed  that 
he  should  not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  him  with 
his  wife  and  son  to  court.  No  sooner  had  the 
;  messenger  delivered  the  royal  order  than  the 
;  miller  exclaimed,  "  I  dont  understand  the  jest ; 
what  are  we  to  do  at  court  ?"  "To  be  hanged 
at  least,"  said  the  comforter  Richard,  remem- 
';  bering  his  own  tattle  in  the  matter  of  Lightfoot. 
; "  Not  so,  indeed,"  replied  the  messenger ;  u  the 
king  loves  you,  and  provides  a  great  feast  for 
your  sake." 

,  j "  Then,  said  the  miller,  by  my  troth,  messenger, 
Thou  hast  contented  my  worship  full  well ; 
Hold,  here  are  three  farthings  to  quit  thy  gentleness. 

For  these  happy  tidings  which  thou  dost  telL 
Let  me  see ;  hear  thou  me ;  tell  to  our  king 
We'll  wait  on  his  mastership  in  everything." 

No  sooner  was  the  royal  messenger  gone  than 
the  miller  and  his  household  began  to  meditate 
on  the  expense  as  well  as  equipment  suitable 
S  for  this  journey  and  visit   "  Here  come  outlay 
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and  charges  indeed,"  exclaimed  the  miller; 
ubut  we  moat  appear  with  dignity,  though  all 
we  hare  gathered  should  go :  we  have  need  of 
new  garments,  of  horses  and  servant  men,  of 
bridles  and  saddles ;  this  will  be  a  salt  matter." 
The  wit  of  his  ladjr  came  to  the  help  of  the  new- 
made  knight  of  Mansfield. 

"Tub,  Sir  John,  quoth  his  wife,  why  should  you  fret 
or  frown ; 

You  shall  ne'er  be  at  no  charges  for  me, 
For  I  will  torn  and  trim  up  my  old  russet  gown, 

With  every  thing  else  as  fine  as  may  be. 
And  on  our  mill-hones  swift  we  will  ride, 
With  pillows  and  pannels  as  we  shall  provide. 

Id  this  most  stately  sort  rode  they  unto  court. 
Their  jolly  son  Richard  rode  foremost  of  all. 

Whs  set  up  for  good  hap,  a  cook's  feather  in  his  cap, 
And  so  they  jetted  down  to  the  king's  hall  ; 

The  merry  old  miller  with  hands  on  his  ride, 

His  wife,  like  Maid  Marian,  did  minoe  at  that  tide." 

Now  there  oan  be  no  question  that  the  miller 
and  his  household  played  off  on  this  visit  a  lit- 
tle of  the  art  and  wit  of  the  clouted  shoe — ap- 
pearing before  Henry  and  his  courtiers  in  rough 
country  trim,  abating  no  jot  of  rustio  manners 
or  dress.  The  contrast  was  to  his  majesty's 
liking,  and  the  game  was  kept  up  with  much 
spirit  M  Welcome,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  king! 
courteously,  u  and  welcome  to  your  gay  lady ; : 
and  welcome  to  thee,  too,  young  squire."  "  A  \ 
hots  on  yon;  and  do  you  know  me?"  said: 
Richard.  How  should  I  forget  thee  f "  replied  \ 
his  majesty  gravely,  **  for  thou  wert  my  bedfel- 
low, well  I  wot."  "  Ay !"  answered  Dick,  "  and 
by  this  token  thou  didst  air  the  sheets  royally." 
"Ah!  knave,"  said  the  Knight  of  Mansfield,; 
"thou  hast  no  more  manners  than — "  The 
coming  of  the  queen  interrupted  this  discourse ; 
she  spoke  kindly  and  graciously,  and  gravely 
enjoyed  the  embarrassment  of  the  miller's 
dame,  who  stood  as  stiff  before  her  as  the  queen 
of  spades,  while  she  dropped  a  courtsey  at  every 
word.  The  dinner  scene  was  the  crowning  glory 
of  this  visit ;  the  miller  ate  all,  and  drank  all 
that  was  offered,  wine,  ale  and  beer,  without  a 
word :  he  spoke  at  last. 

"  Quoth  Sir  John  Cockle,  IH  pledge  you  a  pottle, 
Were  it  the  best  ale  in  Nottinghamshire. 

Aha,  said  the  king,  now  I  think  of  a  thing, 
Some  of  your  LighCfoot  I  would  we  had  here. 

Ho !  ho !  quoth  Richard,  full  well  I  may  say  it, 

'TIS  knavery  to  eat  it  and  then  to  betraytt" 

"Thou  sayest  true,  Richard,"  said  the  king; 
abut  be  not  angry ;  let  us  have  a  cup  of  wine 
together."  M  Stay  till  I  have  dined ;  stay  tiU  I 
hare  dined,"  exclaimed  the  miller's  son;  "1 
make  but  small  way  among  these  twatling 
dishes  of  thine ;  a  black  pudding  were  worth 
them  alL"  "  Ay,  marry  would  it,  man,"  replied 
the  monarch,  remembering  his  hearty  supper 
at  the  miller's  house ;  "  and  I  wish  we  had  one 
here."  "  I  have  one,"  said  Dick,  pulling  a  large 
pudding  out  from  his  huge  hose,  to  the  great 
increase  of  merriment  at  the  royal  table.  The 
king,  observing  the  young  rustic  to  be  a  vigor- 
ous lout,  said,  "  If  thou  wishest  to  wed,  look 
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round  among  my  ladies  there,  and  choose  thee 
a  wife."  Dick  surveyed  with  some  disdain  the 
plumed  groups  of  mincing  and  bridling  madams, 
and  exclaimed,  "Why,  my  own  love,  Jugg 
Grumbali,  with  the  red  head,  is  worth  them 
all!" 

"Then  Sir  John  Cockle  the  king  called  unto  him, 
And  of  merry  Sherwood  made  him  o'erseer, 

And  gave  him  out  of  hand  three  hundred  pound  yearly. 
Take  heed  now  you  steal  no  more  of  my  deer; 

And  onoe  a  quarter  let's  here  have  your  view, 

And  now,  Sir  John  Cockle,  I  bid  you  adieu." 


A  HOME  WITH  THEE. 


BT   FANNY  PALIS. 


Father,  I  will  thai  ther  alao  whom  Thou  haat  given  me  be 
with  me  where  I  em.— JoA*  17,  xxiv. 

A  home  with  Thee ! 
For  this  sweet  prayer  I  thank  thee.  Undefiled ! 
And  He  who  loved  Thee  ere  Creation  smiled 
Will  give  Thee  all  the  ransomed  for  Thine  own — 
From  golden  harps  around  the  great  white  throne 
Swelleth  an  anthem,  soft,  and  clear,  and  sweet, 
That  all  may  join  who  in  yon  Heaven  meet 

To  dwell  with  Thee. 

With  Thee!  with  Thee! 
A  home  forever  in  the  realms  above 
Where  all  is  peace,  and  purity,  and  love- 
To  breathe  the  perfumed  air  in  gardens  bright 
Where  flowers  are  fadeless,  and  where  comes  no  blight 
Over  the  spirit  singing  like  a  bird ; 
Oh !  tkti  is  joy  no  heart  hath  ever  stirred, 

Until  with  Thee. 

A  home  with  Thee, 
Thou  holy  one !  Thou  blessed  Son  of  God ! 
Thy  feet  the  thorny  paths  of  earth  once  trod ; 
Thou  here  wast  tempted,  and  dost  feel  for  all 
The  erring,  weeping  ones  who  on  Thee  call — 
The  cross,  the  cup  were  Thine,  that  we  might  claim, 
Within  the  golden  gates,  in  Thy  dear  name, 

A  home  with  Thee. 

And  if  with  Thee, 
0!  if  with  Thee  J  may  at  last  sit  down, 
Beyond  the  grave,  and  wear  the  humblest  crown ; 
Let  the  beloved  ones  Thou  to  me  hast  given, 
Find  by  my  side  a  home  in  yon  blue  Heaven — 
Room  for  me,  Father,  by  my  angel-child ! 
Room  for  my  dear  ones,  0,  Thou  Undefiled. 

With  Thee!  with  Thee! 


Howard,  the  Philanthropist,  standing  in  the 
street,  heard  some  dreadful  oaths  and  curses 
from  a  public  house  opposite.  Having  occasion 
to  go  across,  he  first  buttoned  up  his  pocket, 
saying  to  a  by-stander,  "  I  always  do  this,  when 
I  hear  men  swear,  as  1  think  that  any  one  who 
can  take  God's  name  in  vain,  can  also  steal,  or 
do  any  thing  else  that  is  bad." 

"0o  top  think  little  Miss  H  very  pretty 

and  lady -like?"  said  one  person  to  another. 
"  I  used  to  think  so,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  I 
once  saw  her  treat  a  playmate  very  rudely,  and 
she  has  never  looked  pretty  to  me  since." 
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MARY,  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS,  AT  POTHERINGAY  CASTLE. 


The  village  of  Fotheringay,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Northamptonshire,  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  place  where  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  beheaded,  after  being  a  prisoner  for 
more  than  eighteen  years,  in  a  country  where 
she  had  expected  hospitality,  at  least,  if  not 
the  kindly  reception  of  kinship. 

The  Castle  of  Fotheringay,  now  utterly 
demolished,  and  the  place  where  it  stood  only 
designated  by  a  mound,  was  built  about  the 
year  1084,  by  Simon  de  St.  Litz,  one  of  the 
Norman  followers  of  the  Conqueror.  We  give, 
above,  a  view  of  the  church  standing  a  short 
distance  from  the  site  of  the  castle.  The 
village,  once  an  important  place,  has  now  a 
population  of  only  about  three  hundred,  and  is 
rarely  visited  by  tourists. 

At  the  period  of  tho  Doomsday  Survey,  the 
Countess  Judith  held  land  at  Fotheringay, 
then  called  Fodringeia.  By  the  second  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter  with  David,  King  of 
Scotland,  the  manor  of  Fotheringay  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Scottish  King ;  and  it  was 
subsequently  held  by  his  sons,  Malcolm  and  Wil- 
liam, who  were  successively  kings  of  Scotland. 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  Fotheringay 
Castle  belonged  to  several  members  of  the 


Plantaganet  family,  (fecilia  Neville,  the  wife 
of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in  1460,  spent  many 
weary  years  of  her  widowhood  in  this  strong- 
hold. 

Henry  VII  gave  the  manor  to  Elizabeth,  his 
wife ;  and  his  successor,  Henry  VIII,  settled  it 
upon  his  first  queen,  Catharine  of  Arragon. 
Leland  describes  it  about  this  time  as  "fair and 
metely  strong,  with  double  ditches,  and  with  a 
keep  very  strong  and  ancient.  There  be  very 
fair  lodgings  in  the  castle,  and,  as  I  heard, 
Catharine  of  Spain  did  great  costs  of  late  time 
in  refreshing  of  it." 

The  grand  events  in  the  annals  of  this  castfe, 
are  the  trial,  and  the  tragical  execution  of  Ma*y. 
Queen  of  Scots,  by  order  of  her  implacable 
kinswoman,  Elizabeth,  of  England. 

But  few  days  had  elapsed  after  the  execution 
of  Babington  and  his  associates,  when  orders 
were  sent  down  to  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet,to  remove 
Mary  with  all  possible  care  and  vigilance  from 
Chartley  Castle,  in  Staffordshire,  to  Fotheringay. 
Sir  Amyas,  avoiding  the  public  roads,  led  his 
captive  about  from  one  gentleman's  house  to 
another;  and  the  Qneen  knew  not  whither  she 
was  going,  until,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1586, 
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she  saw  herself  shut  up  within  the  dismal 
walls  of  Fotheringay  Castle. 

When  the  English  Queen  heard  that  her 
royal  prisoner  was  safely  lodged  there,  her 
gratitude  burst  forth  in  an  unusual  enthusiasm 
»o  the  able  manager  of  the  journey. 

"Amyas,  my  most  faithful  and  careful 
servant,"  she  wrote  to  the  gaoler  "God 
Almighty  reward  thee  treblefold  for  thy  most 
troublesome  charge,  so  well  discharged  1" 

On  the  11th  day  of  the  same  month,  thirty- 
six  out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  English 
commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  to  try 
the  Scottish  Queen,  arrived  at  Fotheringay. 
Several  meetings,  preliminary  to  the  grand 
one  of  the  trial,  were  held  between  the  two 
parties ;  in  these  the  commissioners  endeavored 
to  persuade  the  royal  captive  to  plead  guilty 
to  all  the  charges  about  to  be  brought  against 
her,  but  she  refused  compliance  to  everything 
thai  would  really  criminate  her. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  com- 
missioners assembled  in  the  presence  chamber 
of  the  castle.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, upon  a  dais,  was  a  vacant  chair  of  state, 
royally  canopied,  for  the  absent  Queen  of 


had  been  anxious  for  her  death  years  before, 
told  her  that  the  validity  of  laws  and  acts  of 
parliament  did  not  depend  on  their  antiquity — 
that  new  laws  were  as  good  as  old  ones,  and 
equally  binding — that  it  did  not  become  her  to 
speak  against  them — and  that,  in  spite  of  her 
protests,  they  were  all  resolved  to  proceed 
against  her  by  that  said  act  of  parliament. 

Mary  said  that  she  was  ready  to  hear  and 
answer  concerning  any  act  against  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Then  Gawdy,  the  Queen's  Serjeant,  opened 
the  case  against  her,  with  an  elaborate  account 
of  Babington's  conspiracy;  asserting,  at  the 
close  of  his  oration,  that  she  knew  of  it,  ap- 
proved it,  assented  to  it,  promised  her  assistance, 
and  showed  the  ways  and  means  of  effecting  it. 
When  the  learned  Serjeant  had  done  speaking, 
sundry  copie$  of  letters,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  written  to  her  by  Babington,  and  by 
her  to  Babington,  and  others,  were  produced. 

According  to  these  second-hand  documents, 
which  contained  a  scheme  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy, the  prisoner  had  not  only  invited 
foreign  princes  to  the  invasion  of  England,  but 
had  also  encouraged  Babington  and  his  associ- 


Eogland,  and  "  below  it,  and  at  some  distance  i  ates  to  assassinate  their  sovereign, 
over  against,"  was  a  velvet  chair,  without  any  \  During  the  reading  of  these  letters,  Mary  was 
canopy,  for  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  commis-  \  calm ;  but  when,  in  the  latter,  mefttion  was 
sioners  and  their  assistants  sat  upon  benches  \  made  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Arundel,  the 
placed  towards  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  \  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  she  buret  into 
room.     Mary  herself  had  no  assistant — no  J  tears. 


papers — no  witnesses — for  everything  had  been 
taken  from  her;  and  yet  she  displayed  won- 
derful self-possession  and  address,  and  for  two 
whole  days  kept  at  bay  the  hunters  of  her  life. 

As  soon  as  she  had  taken  her  seat,  the 
Chancellor  Bromley  told  her  that  her  mistress, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  being  informed,  "  to  her  great 
grief  and  trouble  of  mind,"  that  she  had 
conspired  the  destruction  of  her  person,  and 
of  the  realm  of  England,  and  the  subversion 
of  religion,  had  appointed  this  present  commis- 
sion, to  hear  how  she  could  vindicate  herself 
from  the  charges,  and  make  her  innocence 
appear  to  the  world. 

Mary  then  rose,  and  said  that  she  had  come 
into  England  to  solicit  the  aid  which  had  been 
promised  her,  and  had  ever  since  been  detained 
a  prisoner;  and  then  she  uttered  a  protest 
against  the  authority  of  the  court. 

The  Chancellor  denied  that  any  aid  had 
been  promi^od  her ;  but  there  he  stopped,  not 
venturing  to  explain — promise  or  no  promise — 
by  what  law  Elizabeth  had  constituted  her  a 
state  prisoner,  or  attempt  to  lessen  the  odium 
which  had  thereby  been  oast  upon  thenatnioal 
hospitality.  But  he  told  her  that  as  she  had 
been  living  in  England,  she  was  subject  to  the 
lairs  of  the  realm,  and  that  therefore  her  pro- 
test could  not  be  admitted.  It  was,  however, 
after  some  demur,  agreed  that  her  protest 
ahould  be  recorded,  together  with  the  Chancel- 
lor's reply  to  it.  They  then  read  their  commis- 
sion at  full  length;  and,  as  it  was  wholly 
founded  upon  a  late  act  made  to  meet  the  case,  : 


"  Alas !"  said  she,  "  what  has  the  noble  house 
of  Howard  endured  for  my  sake  t" 

But  presently  drying  her  tears,  she  replied  to 
this  part  of  the  evidence,  declaring  that  she 
knew  not  Babington,  nor  ever  received  any 
such  letters  from  him,  nor  wrote  any  such  to 
him;  that  they  who  pretended  that  she  had 
written  to  Babington,  ought  to  produce  her 
letters  in  her  own  handwriting,  and  that  if 
Babington  wrote  letters  to  her,  they  ought  to 
prove  that  they  had  come  into  her  possession. 
There  was,  indeed,  she  said,  a  packet  of  letters 
put  into  her  hands  about  the  time  alleged,  but 
they  had  been  written  almost  a  year  before, 
and  she  knew  not  whence  they  came.  She  said 
that  many  persons,  compassionating  her  hard 
fate,  had  secretly  made  her  offers  of  service, 
but  that  she  neither  excited  nor  encouraged 
any  of  them,  though  she,  a  close  prisoner,  cut 
off  from  the  world,  and  for  long  periods  from 
all  knowledge  of  what  was  being  transacted  in 
it,  could  not  prevent  their  enterprises.  She 
was  not  answerable  for  the  deeds  of  others. 
She  had,  indeed,  used  her  utmost  endeavors 
for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  as  nature  itself 
dictated  and  allowed ;  and  to  this  end  she  had 
solicited  the  assistance  of  her  friends,  both  in 
England  and  abroad.  Others  might  have 
attempted  dangerous  designs  without  her 
knowledge;  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
counterfeit  ciphers  and  characters.  Although 
she  denied  prompting  an  invasion  of  England, 
she  was  far  less  emphatic  on  that  point  than 
on  the  accusation  of  being  privy  to  the  plot 


•be  protested  against  the  said  act  as  being  \  against  Elizabeth's  life ;  here  she  vowed  re- 
made expressly  against  herself.   Burleigh,  who ;  peatedly  she  would  never  make  shipwreck  of 
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her  soul  by  engaging  m  such  a  bloody  crime. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  said  to  hare  been  written 
by  her  to  provoke  an  invasion,  she  boldly  de- 
clared that  she  suspected  Walsingham  was  the 
author  of  that  letter. 

This  direct  and  terrible  attack  agitated  the 
accused,  who  instantly  rose  and  exclaimed  with  i 
the  greatest  energy — 

"I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  have  done; 
nothing,  as  an  individual,  not  befitting  an 
honest  man,  nor  anything,  as  the  servant  of  my  \ 
royal  mistress,  unworthy  of  my  office." 

And,  no  doubt,  the  secretary  thought  that  an 
honest  man  might  even  do  more  than  he  had 
ever  done,  for  the  sake  of  the  queen  and  of  the 
Protestant  sentiment. 

After  a  very  lengthened  conference,  the 
Commissioners  adjourned  the  assembly  to  the 
25  th  of  October,  then  to  meet,  not  in  presence 
of  the  prisoner,  nor  in  Fotheringay  Castle,  but 
in  the  Star  Chamber  at  Westminster. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  Commissioners 
assembled;  and,  without  much  ceremony, 
the  court  pronounced  sentence  against  the 
poor  lady.  This  sentence  was  afterwards 
unanimously  ratified  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Lord  Buokhurst,  Mr.  Robert  Beale,  and  others, 
were  sentUo  Potheringay  to  announce  her  doom 
to  the  "Queen  of  the  Castle,1'  as  Burleigh 
ironically  called  the  unfortunate  prisoner. 
They  were  instructed  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
confession  of  guilt  from  Mary,  who,  it  was 
supposed,  would  lose  heart  and  courage  at  tho 
close  prospect  of  death.  But  the  English 
Queen  had  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  her  rival's  character.  Mary,  what- 
ever may  have  been  her  former  errors  or  guilt, 
suffered  and  died  like  a  heroine,  and  a  martyr. 
She  received  the  terrible  message  of  her  ap- 
proaching death,  not  merely  with  firmness,  but 
with  cheerfulness,  saying  she  was  a-weary  of 
the  world,  and  glad  that  her  troubles  were 
about  to  end. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  "  oonsienoe- 
shifters,"  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet  and  Sir  Drew  Dru- 
ry  informed  her  that,  as  she  had  refused  to 
make  any  submission  or  confession,  and  as  she 
was  dead  in  law,  she  had  no  right  to  the  insignia 
of  royalty  which  hitherto  had  been  left  to  her 
in  her  prison.  Mary  replied,  with  undiminished 
dignity,  that  she  was  an  anointed  queen— that  <[ 


others  might  be  allowed  to  be  spectators  and 
witnesses  of  her  last  moments — that  her  faith- 
ful attendants  might  have  liberty  to  leave 
England  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  quietly 
enjoy  the  small  legacies  she  had  bequeathed 
them — and  that  her  body  might  be  conveyed 
for  interment  to  France,  to  be  laid  in  hallowed 
ground  with  the  remains  of  her  mother.  These 
things  she  besought  her  to  grant  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  by  their  near  relationship,  by  the 
memory  of  Henry  VII,  their  common  ancestor, 
and  by  her  own  royal  dignity. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1587,  the  arrival  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at  Fotheringay  Castle, 
was  announoed  to  Mary,  who  knew  what  it 
meant,  as  Shrewsbury  was  Earl  Marshal.  He 
was  attended  by  the  Earls  of  Kent,  Cumberland, 
and  Derby;  by  one  or  two  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  by  Beale,  the  clerk  of  the  Council, 
Mary  rose  from  her  bed,  dressed  herself!,  sat 
down  by  a  small  table,  with  her  servants,  male 
and  female,  arranged  on  each  side  of  her.  Then 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  English 
noblemen  entered  with  their  suite.  Beale  at 
once  proceeded  to  read  the  death  warrant. 

When  the  warrant  had  been  read,  Mary, 
without  emotion,  told  them  that  she  was  ready 
for  death — that  death  was  most  welcome  to  her, 
though  she  had  hardly  thought  that,  after 
keeping  her  twenty  years  in  a  prison,  her  sister 
Elizabeth  would  so  dispose  of  her.  She  then 
laid  her  hand  on  a  book,  which  happened  to 
be  near  her,  and  solemnly  protested  that,  as  for 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  their  sovereign,  she 
had  never  imagined  it— never  sought  it — never 
consented  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Kent  interrupted  her.  "That  is 
a  Popish  Bible,"  he  said,  with  fanatio  rudeness, 
"and,  therefore,  your  oath  is  of  no  value." 

"  It  is  a  Catholic  Testament,"  replied  Mary, 
"  and  therefore,  my  lord,  as  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  true  version,  my  oath  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
lied on." 

The  bigoted  Earl  then  made  a  long  discourse, 
advising  her  to  renounce  what  he  called  her 
"superstitious  follies,  and  idle  trumperies  of 
Popery,"  to  embrace  the  true  faith,  and  to  ac- 
cept in  her  last  agonies  the  spiritual  services  of 
the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  a  very  learned,  de- 
vout, and  zealous  divine,  whom  her  Majesty 
had  mercifully  appointed  to  attend  upon  her. 
Mary  energetically  rejected  the  Dean,  and 


in  spite  of  Elizabeth,  her  council,  and  her  i  demanded  the  assistance  of  her  own  chap- 
judges,  she  would  still  die  a  queen.   While  { lain. 

Pawlet's  servants  took  down  her  canopy  of  I  The  Earl  of  Kent,  upon  this,  began  to  insult 
state,  the  starch  Puritan  himself  sat  down  with  \  her,  by  telling  her  that  her  death  would  be  the 
his  hat  on  in  her  presence,  and  otherwise  in-  i  life  of  his  religion,  as  her  life  would  have  been, 
suited  her.  ^  its  death.    He  cruelly  refused  her  the  at- 

Mary  then  wrote  to  her  destroyer  a  last }  tendance  of  her  chaplain  and  confessor,  a  ffirm- 
letter,  full  of  dignity,  but  ^combined  with  that  j  ing  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
spirit  of  meekness  and  piety  suitable  to  this  \  the  law  of  the  land,  and  dangerous  to  them- 
concluding  scene  of  her  unfortunate  life.    She  j  selves. 

told  Elisabeth  that  her  mind  was  free  from!  After  a  long  and  desultory  conversation,  in 
malice  and  resentment — that  she  thanked  God  \  which  she  put  the  touching  question,  whether 
He  was  now  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  her  trou-  j  it  were  possible  that  her  only  son  could  have 
blesome  pilgrimage— that  the  only  favors  she  forgotten  his  mother,  Mary  oalmly  turned  to 
would  ask  were,  that  she  might  not  be  pri- j  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  demanded  when  she 
vately  put  to  death,  and  that  her  servants  and  j  to  suffer. 
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"To-morrow  morning,  madam,  about  eight 
o'clock,"  was  the  Earl's  answer. 

The  noblemen  then  departed,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  doomed  Queen  alone  with  her  at- 
tendants, than  they  ran  to  her,  and  burst  out 
into  the  most  passionate  expressions  of  tender- 
ness and  sorrow.  Mary,  retaining  a  perfect 
composure  of  mind,  bid  them  dry  their  tears, 
and  gave  orders  that  supper  might  be  hastened, 
M  for  that  she  had  a  deal  of  business  on  her 
hands." 

That  night,  after  supper,  having  called  her 
serrants  before  her  to  the  table,  she  drank  to 
them  all,  and  they  pledged  her  in  return  upon 
their  knees,  mingling  tears  with  the  wine,  and 
imploring  her  pardon  for  any  offences  they 
might  have  committed  against  her.  She  for- 
gave them,  and  asked  their  forgiveness  if  ever 
she  had  failed  in  any  part  of  her  duty  towards 
them;  and  then  delivered  some  Christian 
advice  as  to  their  future  conduct  in  life.  She 
then,  with  affecting  kindness,  distributed  the 
few  things  she  had,  in  the  shape  of  rings, 
jewels,  and  furniture,  among  them,  and  retired 
to  her  chamber,  where  she  wrote  her  last  will, 
and  three  letters— one  to  her  confessor,  one  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  third  to  her 
cousin,  the  Duke  of  Guise.  This  done,  she 
prayed  and  read  alternately  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
bed.  Though  her  eyes  were  closed,  it  was 
evident  to  her  attendants,  from  the  slight 
motion  of  her  lips,  and  a  sort  of  rapture  spread 
over  her  countenance,  that  she  still  continued ! 
addressing  herself  to  Uim  on  whom  alone  her 
hopes  now  rested. 

At  break  of  day  she  rose,  assembled  her: 
little  household,  caused  Bourgoin,  her  physician, : 
to  read  to  them  her  will,  distributed  all  her 
clothes,  except  those  she  had  put  on,  bade  them 
farewell,  and  then,  when  all  terrestrial  cares 
were  concluded,  retired  to  her  oratory,  and  j 
knelt  before  an  altar  on  which  her  almoner,  j 
before  he  was  separated  from  her,  had  been  \ 
accustomed  to  say  mass  to  her  in  secret. 

About  eight  o'clock,  the  sheriff  of  Northamp- 
ton entered  the  small  chamber,  with  a  white 
wand  in  his  hand,  and  told  her  that  the  fatal 
hour  was  come.  She  started  up,  took  down  the 
crucifix,  and  turned  to  take  the  last  few  steps 
which  were  between  her  and  the  grave.  She 
came  forth  with  a  majestic  mien,  dressed  in  a 
gown  of  black  satin,  with  a  veil  of  lawn  fastened 
to  her  caul,  and  descending  to  the  ground. 
Her  chaplet  was  fixed  to  her  girdle,  and  she 
kept  in  her  right  hand  the  ivory  oruoitix  which 
she  had  taken  from  the  oratory.  In  an  ante- 
chamber she  was  joined  by  the  noble  lords  and 
her  two  cruel  keepers,  and  presently  she  found 
standing  in  her  path  Sir  Robert  Melville,  her 
house-steward,  who  had  been  denied  access  to 
hrr  for  the  last  three  weeks.  At  the  sight  of 
hU  Moved  mistress,  the  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant fell  upon  his  knees  before  her,  and  with 
abundance  of  tears  lamented  his  hard  fate, 
which  would  make  him  the  bearer  of  such 
sorrowful  news  to  Scotland. 

"Good  Melville,"  said  the  Queen  to  him, 


** cease  to  lament,  but  rather  rejoice;  for  thou 
shalt  now  see  a  final  period  to  Mary  Stuart's 
troubles.  The  world,  my  servant,  is  all  but 
vanity,  and  subject  to  more  sorrow  than  an 
ocean  of  tears  can  wash  away.  But,  I  pray 
thee,  take  this  message  when  thou  goest,  that 
I  die  true  to  my  religion,  to  Scotland,  and  to 
France.  God  forgive  them  that  have  thirsted, 
without  cause,  for  my  blood,  as  the  hart  longeth 
for  the  water-brooks.  Commend  me  to  my  son ; 
and  tell  him  I  have  done  nothing  to  prejudice 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland.1' 

Old  Melville  still  wept.  The  Queen  wept 
also. 

"Once  more,  farewell,  good  Melville,'1  said 
Mary,  embracing  him;  " grant  the  assistance 
of  thy  prayers  to  thy  mistress  and  Queen." 

She  then  addressed  herself  to  the  lords, 
requesting  them  to  treat  her  servants  with 
consideration,  and  permit  them  to  stand  by  her 
at  her  death. 

To  the  last  request  the  Earl  of  Kent  objected 
as  inconvenient,  saying  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  they  would  be  troublesome  to  her  Majesty, 
and  unpleasing  to  the  company — that,  if  they 
were  present  at  the  execution,  they  would  not 
fail,  as  Papists  all,  to  put  some  superstitious 
trumpery  in  practice;  and,  perhaps,  there 
would  be  a  dipping  of  handkerchiefs  in  her 
Grace's  blood,  which  it  was  not  decent  in  them, 
the  Protestant  lords,  to  admit  of. 

u  My  lords,"  said  Mary,  to  all  this  intolerance, 
"  I  will  give  you  my  word  they  shall  deserve  no 
blame,  nor  do  such  things  as  you  mention ;  but, 
poor  souls,  it  would  do  them  good  to  see  the 
last  of  their  mistress ;  and  I  hope  your  mistress, 
as  a  maiden  queen,  would  not  deny  me,  in 
regard  of  womanhood,  to  have  some  of  my 
women  about  me  at  my  death.  Surely,  you 
might  grant  a  greater  favor  than  this,  though  I 
were  a  woman  of  leas  exalted  rank  than  the 
Queen  of  Soots." 

Kent  was  silent,  and  the  other  lords  did  not 
choose  to  take  the  responsibility  of  granting 
what  was  requested.  She  perceived  their 
hesitation. 

"  Am  I  not  cousin  to  your  Queen,"  exclaimed 
Mary,  with  some  vehemence,  "  descended  from 
the  royal  blood  of  Henry  the  Seventh— a  mar- 
ried Queen  of  Prance— and  anointed  Queen  of 
Scotland?" 

At  length,  after  much  consultation,  the  lords 
decided  that  they  could  only  comply  with  the 
Queen's  desires  in  part ;  and  Melville,  with  her 
apothecary  and  surgeon,  and  too  of  her  maids, 
named  Kennedy  and  Curie,  were  allowed  to 
attend  their  mistress  to  the  scaffold. 

The  gloomy  procession  now  moved  forward 
to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  headed  by  the 
sheriff  and  his  officers.  In  the  hall  stood  the 
scaffold,  which  was  raised  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  was  twelve  feet  square  in  ex- 
tent. It  was  covered  all  over  with  black  oloth, 
with  rails  round  it.  Upon  this  terrible  dais 
were  a  chair,  a  cushion,  and  a  block,  all  covered 
with  ominous  black. 

The  Queen  mounted  the  scaffold  with  an  un- 
altered countenance,  beheld  the  dreadful  ap- 
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paratus  of  death  without  dismay,  and  sat  down 
upon  the  dismal  chair.  On  her  right  hand 
stood  the  Earl  of  Kent,  on  her  left  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury ;  the  rest  of  the  company,  consist- 
ing of  about  two  hundred  gentlemen  and  in- 
habitants of  the  neighborhood,  stood  in  the 
hall  without  the  rails.  Immediately  in  front 
of  her  was  the  headsman  from  the  Tower,  in  a 
suit  of  black  velvet,  with  his  assistant,  also  in 
black. 

The  warrant  was  read  in  a  loud  voice  by 
Beale :  when  it  was  ended,  the  company  cried, — 

"  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth  I" 

At  the  same  time  the  heroine  of  the  tragedy 
looked  cheerful  and  easy  She  bade  the  officials 
recollect  that  she  was  a  sovereign  princess,  not 
subject  to  the  laws  and  parliament  of  England, 
but  brought  to  suffer  by  injustice  and  violence. 
She  declared  again  that  she  had  not  sought 
Elizabeth's  death,  and  said  that  she  pardoned 
from  her  heart  all  her  enemies. 

Dr.  Fletcher,  the  Protestant  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, here  stood  up,  and  rudely  interrupting 
her,  Wsgan  a  long  discourse  upon  her  life,  past, ; 
present,  and  to  come.  The  Queen  endeavored  \ 
to  stay  him. 

"  Mr.  Dean,"  said  she,  "  trouble  not  yourself ;  \ 
I  am  fixed  in  the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  re- ; 
ligion,  and,  by  God's  grace,  I  will  shed  my  blood : 
for  it."  r  I 

But  the  dean  would  not  be  silenced  ;  he  still  j 
pressed  her  earnestly  to  change  her  faith.  He 
told  her  that  his  gracious  mistress  was  very 
careful  of  the  welfare  of  her  immortal  soul,  and 
had  commissioned  him  to  bring  her  to  the  only 
right  path.  If  she  would  recant,  even  now, 
there  might  be  hopes  of  mercy. 

"  Good  Mr.  Dean,"  answered  Mary,  with  more 
earnestness  than  before,  "  trouble  not  yourself 
about  this  matter ;  I  was  born  in  this  religion, 
I  have  lived  in  this  religion,  and  I  will  die  in 
this  religion !" 

So  saying,  she  turned  aside  from  him ;  but 
the  dean,  turning  round  the  scaffold,  again  faced 
her,  and  again  thundered  out  his  sermon ;  at 
last  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ordered  him  to 
cease  preaching,  and  proceed  to  pray,  and  whilst 
the  dean  prayed  in  English,  Mary  prayed  alone 
in  Latin,  repeating  the  Penitential  Psalms  with 
great  warmth  of  devotion.  When  the  dean  had 
done,  she  prayed  in  English  for  the  Church,  her 
son,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  As  thy  arms,"  said  shej'kissing  her  crucifix ;  \ 
"  as  thy  arms,  0  Jesu,  were  stretched  upon  the  $ 
cross,  even  so  receive  me,  within  the  stretched- 
out  arms  of  thy  mercy !" 

"  Madam,"  cried  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  was 
horrified  at  her  kissing  the  crucifix,  "  you  had 
better  put  such  Popish  trumpery  out  of  your 
hand,  and  carry  Christ  in  your  heart." 

"I  oan  hardly  bear  this  emblem,"  meekly  re- 
plied Mary,  "  in  my  hand,  without  at  the  same 
time  bearing  him  in  my  heart.  Nothing  suits 
tbe  dying  Christian  better  than  the  image  of 
his  Saviour." 

The  two  executioners  now  came  forward,  and 
kneeling  before  her,  asked  forgiveness  for  their 
share  in  the  drama.   Her  women  began  to  per- 


|  form  their  last  office— disrobing  their  mistress ; 
;  but  the  headsmen  were  in  a  hurry,  and  inter- 
fered, pulling  off  with  their  own  rude  and  vul- 
gar hands  a  part  of  her  attire,  upon  which  she 
observed  to  the  earls  that  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  undressed  by  such  vaUU~de-chambre, 
or  to  put  off  her  clothes  before  so  much  com- 
pany. 

Here  her  servants  could  no  longer  contain 
their  feelings,  but  she  put  her  finger  to  her 
lips,  kissed  them  again,  and  bade  them  pray 
for  her. 

"  Instead  of  weeping,  rejoice,"  she  said ;  I  am 
very  happy  to  leave  this  world,  and  in  so  good 
a  cause  I" 

Then  the  maid  Kennedy  took  a  handkerchief, 
edged  with  gold,  in  which  the  Eucharist  had 
formerly  been  enclosed,  and  fastened  it  over 
the  eyes  of  her  much-loved  mistress.  The 
executioner  led  her  to  the  block,  and  the  Queen, 
with  undaunted  fortitude,  knelt  on  the  cushion 
before  it. 

"Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my 
spirit  I"  she  said,  with  a  clear  and  unquailing 

voice. 

Such  was  the  end,  equally  heroic  and  tragical, 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  her  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  her  capti- 
vity. 

A  black  cloth  was  thrown  oyer  her  remains. 
The  English  noblemen  did  not  leave  to  the  ex- 
ecutioner, according  to  custom,  the  golden  cross 
around  her  neck,  the  chaplet  suspended  to  her 
girdle,  nor  the  clothes  worn  by  her  at  her  death, 
lest  those  dear  and  venerated  spoils  should  be 
redeemed  by  her  servants,  and  transformed  into 
relics.  They,  therefore,  burned  them.  They 
also  took  great  pains  to  prevent  anything  being 
kept  that  had  been  stained  with  her  blood — all 
traces  of  which  they  caused  to  be  carefully  re- 
moved. 

Just  as  they  were  lifting  the  body  to  remove 
it  into  the  state-room  of  the  oastle,  in  order  to 
embalm  it,  they  perceived  Mary's  favorite  little 
lap-dog,  which  had  crept  in  beneath  her  drees, 
between  the  head  and  neck  of  his  dead  mistress. 
He  would  not  quit  the  bloody  spot,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  remove  him  by  force. 

The  body  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  embalm- 
ed with  little  respect,  wrapped  up  in  cere-cloth, 
enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin. 

At  the  demolition  of  Fotheringay  Castle, 
which  some  say  was  by  the  direction  of  her  son, 
a  portion  of  the  stained-glass  which  ornamented 
the  hall  was  removed  from  the  windows,  and 
placed  in  Milton  House,  where  it  still  remains. 
Fuller,  the  historian,  when  he  visited  Fotherin- 
gay, before  its  destruction,  records  that  he  saw 
the  following  inscription  on  one  of  the  windows, 
universally  believed  to  have  been  traced  ly  the 
Scottish  Queen : — 

"  From  the  top  of  all  my  trust, 
Mishap  has  laid  me  iu  the  dust." 


Air  Irishman  complained  of  his  physician  that 
he  stuffed  him  so  with  drugs,  that  he  was  sick 
after  he  got  well. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. -THE  MOGUL,  OR  TARTAR  DYNASTY. 


NO.  1 1.  —  B  A  B  E  B. 


Baber,  or,  to  give  him  his  titles  at  length, 
Zehir  ul  Dien  Mohammed  Baber,  was  the  son  of 
Sultan  Amer,  sovereign  of  the  united  kingdoms 
of  Firghana  and  Indija  in  Western  Tartary,  and 
who  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  Timor.  So 
uncommon  were  the  abilities  displayed  by 
Baber,  even  in  boyhood,  that  when  he  was  only 
in  his  twelfth  year  he  was  raised  to  the  throne 
of  Indija  by  his  father,  who,  dying  from  a  fall 
not  long  after,  left  his  whole  dominions  to  the 
youthful  sovereign.  The  uncles  of  Baber, 
Ahmed,  king  of  Samarcand,  and  Mahmood,  king 


raged  by  a  dream,  that  he  started  up,  and  re- 
lated it  to  his  followers,  who  all  agreed  to  return 
with  him  and  conquer  Samarcand.  The  indis- 
cretion of  this  step  is  manifest,  but  not  the  less 
so  is  the  enthusiastic,  chivalrous  character  of 
Baber,  who  thus  determined  to  attempt  the 
taking  of  a  place  containing  some  thousands  of 
soldiers,  with  an  able  and  enterprising  chief;  Shu- 
biani,  king  of  the  Usbecs,  a  descendant  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan,  at  their  head,  who  had  himself  but 
recently  conquered  the  city,  and  whilst  the 
alarm  was  still  great  at  so  significant  a  visit 


of  Baduchshan,  endeavored  to  take  advantage  \  About  midnight  the  party  reached  a  bridge 
of  his  youth  and  wrest  from  him  his  kingdom,  <  without  the  walls ;  from  thence  Baber  detached 
in  rerenge  for  previous  attacks  by  his  father  >  eighty  of  his  men  to  a  low  part  of  the  wall, 
upon  them.  A  sudden  mortality  among  their  \  which  they  scaled  by  the  aid  of  a  hook  rope, 
troops  while  besieging  the  capital  of  Indija,  com-  \  passed  quickly  round  to  the  entrance,  slew  the 
pelled  them  to  raise  the  siege,  and  entirely  de- j  guard,  and  opened  the  gates.  The  whole  party 
feated  their  project.  From  this  period  the  ;  now  moved  rapidly  through  the  streets,  shout- 
events  of  the  succeeding  years  seem  rather  to  i  ing  Baber  I  Baber  I  His  friends,  little  supposing 
belong  to  a  romance  than  a  history,  for  history  \  him  to  be  attended  by  a  force  so  absurdly  small, 
shows  us  few  instances  of  so  many  reverses  en-  v  flocked  to  his  standard ;  whilst  his  enemies, 
dured  and  so  much  courage  audability  exhibited !;  measuring  his  strength  by  the  terror  of  his 
in  military  enterprises  by  one  so  young.  Having  jj  name,  flew  to  and  fro  distractedly  in  search  of 
subdued  different  rebellious  governors  of  pro-  •  their  leaders. 

rinces,  Baber  attacked  and  took  Samarcand,  i;  Baber,  in  the  meantime,  pressed  onwards  so 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name  ;  but  J  rapidly  towards  Shubiani  and  his  troops,  and 
lost  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  the  moment  of  s  was  attended  by  such  multitudes  of  the  people, 
victory,  because  he  would  not  allow  the  inhabi-  *  who  made  the  air  ring  with  their  acclamations^ 
tants  to  be  plundered.  Quitting  Samarcand  \  that  before  Shubiani  could  collect  his  forces  or 
shortly  after,  to  return  to  Indija,  he  heard  on )  clearly  understand  his  danger,  he  was  driven 
his  way  that  he  had  lost  both ;  his  brother  Je- from  the  city,  and  left  Baber,  at  the  age  of 
hanghire,  with  the  assistance  of  the  troops  who  j  eighteen,  a  second  time  master  of  Samarcand. 
had  deserted  him,  having  taken  possession  of  I  In  a  short  period,  however,  Shubiani  marched 
Indija,  and  Samarcand  having  revolted  almost  i  with  a  powerful  army  to  attempt  its  recovery, 
as  soon  as  Baber  had  departed.  So  hopeless  \  and  Baber  went  to  meet  him ;  but  although  he 
now  seemed  his  affairs,  that  only  forty  horse-  >  ezhibted  "  on  this  occasion,"  says  the  Persian 
men  remained  with  him.  He  was  now  fourteen. !  historian,  "  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  general 
Instead  of  being  dispirited,  Baber  only  the  more  \  and  brave  soldier,  he  was  deserted  by  his  allies, 
earnestly  set  to  work  to  collect  adherents  and  J  and  soon  after  by  his  own  troops.  Only  fifteen 
make  friends,  and  before  two  years  had  elapsed  '<  brave  men  remained  at  last  by  his  side,  with 
was  again  master  of  his  own  kingdom ;  having  \  whom,  seeing  it  in  vain  to  contend  any  longer 
made  peace  with  Jehanghire  by  ceding  to  him  j  with  fortune,  he  mode  good  his  retreat  to  Sa- 
certain  districts,  and  agreeing  that  should  Sa-  >  marc  and."  He  was  now  besieged  by  the  victor 
marcand  again  fall  into  his  (Bnber'a)  posses-  <  for  four  months  under  circumstances  of  the 
sion,  Jehanghire  should  have  the  sovereignty  \  severest  distress.  He  sent  round  in  all  direc- 
of  Indija.  Baber  now  once  more  directed  his  \  tions  for  succor  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
steps  toward  Samarcand,  but,  owing  to  the  de- >  Timur,  who  might  be  supposed  to  take  an  in- 
sertion of  his  allies  and  the  difficulties  of  the  jterestin  the  fortunes  of  their  enterprising  young 
route  he  was  compelled  to  take,  he  had  only  i  kinsman,  in  vain ;  and  he  was  at  last  under  the 
240  men  left  when  he  reached  Samarcand.  The  \  necessity  of  abandoning  the  capital  and  king- 
succeeding  events  have  scarcely  a  parallel  in  j  dom  at  midnight  with  a  hundred  followers,  to 
history  for  the  skillful  audacity  of  their  author.  <  seek  his  fortunes  elsewhere,  being  once  more 
Baber  quietly  entered  the  city  about  dusk,  while  \  destitute  of  a  home.  After  various  uneuccess- 
the  gates  were  yet  open,  and  went  directly  to  { ful  endeavors  to  repossess  himself  of  Indija, 
the  house  of  a  chief  well  affected  towards  him,  ^  from  which  his  brother  Jehanghire  had  been 
but  finding  no  encouragement  in  the  attempt  ^  driven,  he  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  meditated,  and  learning  that  tho  whole  city  i  in  the  court  of  Backer,  prince  of  Balieh,  to 
was  by  this  time  in  an  uproar  at  the  news  of  S  whom  he  said,  "  that  being  a  long  time  the  foot- 


bis  arrival,  escaped  without  injury  or  loss  to 
the  environs.  Scarcely  was  this  done  before  he 
repented  of  his  precipitate  flight,  but,  being 
wearied,  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  was  so  encou- 


ball  of  fortune,  and,  like  a  piece  of  wood  on  a 
chess-board,  moved  from  place  to  place,  vagrant 
as  the  moon  in  the  sky,  and  restless  as  a  stone 
on  the  beach,  he  would  therefore  be  glad  of  his 
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friendly  advice,  as  he  had  been  so  unsuccessful 
in  his  own  resolves."  Backer's  answer  was  a 
recommendation  to  push  his  fortune  in  Cabal, 
which  was  then  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Baber 
set  out  immediately,  and  in  two  years  from  that 
time  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom. 

Borne  dreadful  earthquakes  occurred  about 
this  time  in  Cabul,  and  caused  great  distress 
and  mischief  among  the  inhabitants.  Baber, 
by  his  unwearied  care  and  extensive  benevo- 
lence in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  time,  com- 
pletely gained  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  new 
subjects.  He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  re- 
tain his  dominion  in  peace.  The  neighboring 
sovereigns  and  princes  continually  warred 
against  him;  and  during  his  absence  on  one 
occasion  from  the  capital,  some  of  the  principal 
Omrahs  of  the  country  set  up  a  new  monarch 
named  Rysac.  On  the  intelligence  reaching 
Baber's  camp,  the  greater  part  of  his  army  re- 
turned suddenly  home  to  defend  their  wives 
and  families,  and  Baber,  out  of  ten  thousand 
horse  one  day  under  his  command,  beheld  on 
the  next  scarcely  five  hundred.  But  he,  who 
ever  depended  upon  his  own  skill  and  energy 
of  character  rather  than  the  number  of  his  pro- 
fessing friends  or  uncertain  followers,  moved 
instantly  toward  the  capital,  in  front  of  which 
he  met  Rysac  with  an  army  10,000  or  12,000 
strong.  In  desperate  cases  the  boldest  measure 
so  often  proves  by  its  results  to  be  the  most 
prudent,  that  we  can  scarcely  blame  Baber's 
conduct  upon  this  occasion,  even  on  the  latter 
score,  whilst  we  cannot  but  admire  the  gallant 
boldness  of  the  exploit.  He  first  challenged 
Rysac  to  single  combat,  whioh  was  declined, 
and  then  in  succession  five  of  the  principal 
Omrahs  who  supported  Rysac,  all  of  whom  he 
slew,  and  thus  filled  the  hearts  of  his  opponents 
with  such  astonishment  and  admiration,  that 
they  not  only  refused  to  fight  against  Baber, 
but  allowed  Rysac  to  be  taken  prisoner,  and 
then  returned  to  Cabul,  Baber's  faithful  sub- 
jects. As  a  fit  conclusion  to  this  act,  Baber 
pardoned  Rysac,  who  did  not,  however,  profit 
by  the  olemenoy,  for  he  was  afterwards  executed 
for  his  share  in  other  disturbances.  The  death 
of  Baber's  principal  enemy,  Shnbiani,  in  1511, 
now  opened  the  way  once  more  to  the  throne 
of  Samarcand,  which  he  thus  possessed  for  the 
third  time.  He  also  took  Bokara ;  but  was  un- 
able long  to  keep  possession  of  either.  We  pass 
over  the  events  of  succeeding  years,  to  that  (the 
greatest  of  Baber's  life )  which  more  immediate- 
ly concerns  these  papers,  the  conquest  of  Hin- 
dustan. The  success  of  Timur's  invasion — the 
scarcely  erased  vestiges  of  Timur's  authority, 
which  would  give  to  a  similar  enterpise  on  the 
part  of  his  descendant  the  color  of  a  restoration 
rather  than  a  conquest — the  enormous  wealth, 
size,  and  population  of  India — all  this,  added  to 
the  unhappy,  dissatisfied  state  of  the  country, 
would  naturally  induce  Baber  to  look  on  Hin- 
dustan as  a  fair  field  for  the  development  of  his 
ambition,  and  give  him  the  most  powerful  in- 
centives to  attempt  the  realization  of  his  hopes, 
lie  had  now  attained  his  thirty-sixth  year. 


Frequent  defeat  had  instructed  without  decreas- 
ing his  ardor,  and  gradually  given  him  the  eole 
qualification  he  appears  to  have  wanted  in  his 
youth,  precisely  because  of  his  youth,  namely, 
generalship.  Ibrahim  II  now  sat  on  the  impe- 
rial throne  of  India.  He  was  an  able,  energetic 
man,  but  unpopular  with  the  people  for  his 
cruelty,  with  the  nobles  for  his  insolent  arro- 
gance. One  expression  recorded  of  him  suffi- 
ciently explains  his  character.  He  said,  "  Kings 
had  no  relations,  but  that  everybody  should  be 
the  slaves  of  royalty."  The  first  part  of  the  re- 
mark naturally  produced  the  events  that  then 
seemed  to  prove  it  true ;  his  brother  rebelled 
against  him,  but  was  overthrown,  and  privately 
assassinated  by  Ibrahim's  order ;  while  "  every- 
body," by  which  designation  we  may  understand 
the  people,  slaves  as  they  might  be,  would  by 
no  means  relish  being  told  so,  and  accordingly 
Ibrahim's  reign  was  one  long  scene  of  domestic 
warfare. 

Baber  first  crossed  the  Indus  in  1519,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Berah,  in  the  Pan  jab :  from 
thence  he  sent  a  message  to  Ibrahim,  saying, 
that  as  that  country  had  been  for  many  years 
in  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Timur,  it  was 
proper  he  should  now  relinquish  his  pretensions 
to  it,  and  so  prevent  the  war  from  being  carried 
;  farther  into  India.    He  returned,  however,  for 
J  a  short  time  to  Cabul,  after  taking  possession 
\  of  a  strong  fort,  in  which  he  found  considerable 
|  treasure.   In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year 
\  he  again  entered  India,  but  was  suddenly  re- 
<  called  by  the  news  of  disturbances  at  home ; 
\  and  the  same  cause  operated  a  third  time  to 
$  prevent  his  prosecuting  his  proj  ects.    At  length, 
$  in  1523,  he  crossed^the  Indus  a  fourth  time,  and 
\  advanced  to  Lahore,  and  defeated  on  his  way, 


with  great  slaughter,  the  Indian  forces  under 


.   D  D  7  «w 

f  the  command  of  Ibrahim's  officers.    M  Accord- 
\  ing  to  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  Moguls," 
\  Lahore  was  burnt,  and  Baber's  army  moved 
Supon  Debalpoor.    Here  the  garrison  resisted, 
|  and  were  according  to  the  barbarous  but  almost 
{invariable  custom  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
querors, put  to  the  sword.    Baber  was  here 
joined  by  Dowlat  Lodi,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nobles  of  the  country,  and  his  three  sons. 
The  youngest  of  these,  Delawir,  becoming  a 
great  favorite  of  Baber's,  exposed  to  him  a 
scheme  that  his  father  and  one  of  his  brothers 
were  endeavoring  to  put  into  execution,  to  ruin 
Baber  by  their  treachery.    This  communication 
of  course  put  Baber  on  his  guard ;  but  such  was 
his  noble  nature,  that  he  pardoned  them  and 
gave  them  great  estates.    They  returned  his 
generosity  by  instant  desertion ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, so  greatly  affected  Baber's  interest  in 
Hindustan,  that  after  taking  measures  to  con- 
solidate under  his  authority  the  province  he  had 
conquered,  he  returned  for  a  time  to  Cabul. 
Here  Baber's  besetting  fault,  sensuality,  seems 
to  have  overpowered  him ;  and,  according  to 
Ferishta,  he  was  only  awakened  from  his 
J "  dream  of  indolence  and  luxury  "  by  the  intel- 
i  ligence  that  Alia,  one  of  his  officers,  and  who 
\  was  a  brother  of  Ibrahim,  had  been  defeated, 
j  with  Dowlat  Lodi,  by  the  emperor.   He  in- 
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stantly  set  oat  for  India,  where  his  presence 
qtfickly  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Alia 
joined  him  on  His  way ;  but  Dowlat  Lodi  shnt 
himself  up  in  Milwit,  which  Baber  immediately 
invested  and  took.  Dowlat  having  a  few  days 
before  put  on  two  swords,  boasting  what  he 
wonld  do  to  Baber,  the  latter  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence  with  those  same 
swords  hung  about  his  neck.  This,  however, 
was  the  only  punishment  inflicted,  for  Baber 
pardoned  him,  and  again  took  him  into  fevor. 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  the 
defeat  of  Dowlat  Lodi  is  too  honorable  to  Baber 
to  be  omitted.  When  the  gates  of  the  fort  were 
opened,  the  soldiers,  entering  in  a  confused 
manner,  began  to  pillage.  Baber  mounted  his 
horse,  rode  amongst  them,  and  by  actual  force, 
as  well  as  by  exhortation,  restrained  them.  He 
thus  succeeded  in  saving  the  honor  of  Dowlat 
Lodi's  family,  and  in  preserving  the  noble  libra- 
ry which  Dowlat,  who  was  a  poet  and  a  man  of 
learning,  had  accumulated.  Baber's  whole  con- 
duct now  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  his  youth.  His  movements  in  India 
were  guided  by  the  strictest  prudence ;  at  every 
step  he  advanced  he  made  good  his  ground 
before  attempting  another.  Accordingly,  he  for 
some  time  took  no  decisive  measures ;  but  at 
last,  "  having  in  several  actions,"  says  Ferishta, 
uI>eroeived  the  inferiority  of  the  Indian  troops 
to  his  own,  he  determined  to  delay  no  longer 
his  final  attempt  upon  the  empire."  He  was 
farther  encouraged  by  letters  from  various  in- 
fluential malcontents  in  the  capital.  On  reach- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Oiger,  he  was  opposed  by 
the  Governor  of  Firosa,  but  who  was  speedily 
overthrown  by  Baber's  son  Humaioon,  greatly 
to  the  joy  of  his  father,  this  being  the  first  bat- 
tle in  which  the  prince  had  commanded.  As 
Baber  advanced,  he  was  joined  by  one  of  Ibra- 
him'p  chiefe  with  3000  horse.  Near  Shawabad  a 
body  of  his  troops  defeated  Ibrahim's  vanguard, 
27,000  strong,  and  captdred  some  elephants  and 
a  great  number  of  prisoners.  The  last,  we  are 
grieved  to  relate,  were  put  to  death  by  Baber, 
to  strike  terror  in  the  hearts  of  his  enemies. 
Koi  far  from  Paniput,  which  is  about  fifty  miles 
from  Delhi,  Ibrahim  and  Baber  met ;  the  former 
having  under  his  command  100,000  horsemen 
and  1000  elephants,  the  latter  only  18,000  horse- 
men. Baber's  army  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines 
and  four  great  divisions,  with  a  boiy  of  reserve 
at  the  rear  of  each,  and  a  few  light  horse  to 
skirmish  in  front.  In  the  centre  of  the  first 
line  Baber  took  his  stand  to  direct  the  blow 
that  was  now  to  be  struck  for  an  empire.  Ibra- 
him, relying  more  upon  the  number  of  his 
troops  than  their  skillful  array,  advanced  in 
one  great  column  of  irregular  depth,  expecting 
to  bear  down  the  Mogul  array  by  sheer  force. 
The  charge  was  directed  to  the  centre  of  Baber's 
army,  which,  animated  by  his  presence,  resisted 
•11  efforts  to  force  it  from  its  position :  the  as- 
sailants were  driven  back,  and  whilst  they  were 
retreating  in  disorder,  the  two  bodies  of  reserve 
wheeled-  round  on  either  side,  attacked  them 
on  their  flank,  and  cut  off  and  destroyed  an  im- 
mense number.   The  reserve  having  executed 


this  feat  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  dexteri- 
ty, fell  back  to  its  former  position,  and  imme- 
diately Baber  ordered  the  whole  army  to  ad- 
vance in  the  order  we  have  described,  which  it 
did,  repelling  with  great  slaughter  every  attack. 
Ibrahim  now  saw  his  ruin  impending,  unless  he 
could  break  by  a  tremendous  effort  the  compact 
power  of  the  Mogul  forces,  and  accordingly  ad- 
vanced with  the  flower  of  his  army,  and  threw 
himself  with  the  utmost  impetuosity  on  the 
enemy.  The  shock  was  partially  successful; 
but  the  skill  with  which  Baber  had  placed  his 
little  army  saved  it,  and  gradually  its  strength 
was  found  to  be  only  the  more  concentrated  by 
the  press  of  the  Indian  multitudes,  who  were 
driven  off  like  "surges  from  a  rocky  shore." 
On  the  small  spot  of  ground  where  Ibrahim 
fought  there  fell  that  day  five  thousand  men, 
including  himself.  The  battle  was  won,  and 
Baber  thenceforward  emperor  of  Hindustan. 

44  The  conquest  of  Hindustan,"  observes  Fe- 
rishta, 44  was  certainly  superior  to  that  of  any 
former  conqueror.  Mahmood  of  Ghizni  was  not 
only  a  powerful  emperor,  but  the  country  was 
at  that  time  divided  into  a  number  of  kingdoms, 
which  greatly  facilitated  hiB  enterprises.  Mo- 
hammed Ghori  brought  an  army  of  120,000  men 
with  him,  when  the  kingdom  was  not  so  power- 
ful The  like  may  be  said  of  Timur,  who  ra- 
vaged Hindustan  when  it  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
civil  commotions.  But  the  army  of  Baber  was 
:  but  a  handful  in  proportion  to  that  of  Ibrahim, 
who  possessed  all  the  countries  between  the 
:  Indus  and  the  Behar,  and  could  bring  500,000 
men  to  the  field ;  while  Baber  possessed  only 
the  poor  countries  of  Cabul,  Baduchshan,  and 
Kandahar,  the  revenues  of  which  were  very  in- 
considerable. To  what  then  can  we  attribute 
;  this  extraordinary  conquest,  in  a  natural  light, 
I  but  to  the  great  abilities  and  experience  of 
:  Baber,  the  bravery  of  his  few  hardy  troops, 
|  trained  up  to  war  for  their  subsistence,  and  now 
;  fired  with  the  hopes  of  glory  and  gain  ?  But 
»  what  contributed  most  to  weigh  down  the  scale 
of  conquest  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  Patans, 
effeminated  by  luxury  and  wealth,  and  dead  to 
all  principles  of  honor  and  virtue,  which  their 
corrupt  factions  and  civil  discords  had  totally 
effaced ;  it  being  now  no  shame  to  fly,  no  infamy 
to  betray,  no  breach  of  honor  to  murder,  and  no 
scandal  to  change  parties. " 

The  conqueror  lost  not  a  moment  in  improv- 
ing his  good  fortune.  Humaioon  was  de- 
spatched to  Agra,  and  another  officer  to  Delhi ; 
Baber  himself  entered  the  last  named  place  a 
few  days  after. 

It  is  noticeable,  as  a  trait  of  Baber's  charac- 
ter, that  he  divided  the  immense  riches  of  the 
treasury  of  Delhi  entirely  among  his  nobles  and 
troops,  his  subjects  in  Cabul  and  his  other  ter- 
ritories, and  in  charities,  reserving  44  not  a  single 
dinar  for  himself."  His  difficulties  were  far 
from  ended ;  the  native  princes  and  governors 
united  their  forces  together,  and  thus  placed  an 
immense  army  under  the  command  of  Par 
Chan,  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  Sultan 
Mohammed,  and,  thus  prepared,  marched  to- 
ward Agra.   Mai,  an  Affghan  chief;  now  deserted 
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Baber  with  all  his  adherents,  provisions  becan  e 
scarce,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate  killed  many 
of  the  Mognl  army.  To  sum  up  all,  Baber  re- 
ceived an  address  from  his  ohiefs,  begging  him 
to  return  to  Cabul.  He  replied,  that  death 
alone  should  wrest  the  kingdom  from  him,  and, 
immediately  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  determined  to  abide  in  India,  but 
that  whoever  among  his  adherents,  preferring 
safety  to  glory,  and  ignoble  ease  to  the  manly 
toils  and  dangers  of  war,  desired  to  return, 
might  do  so  in  peace,  and  leave  to  him  only 
those  whose  valor  would  reflect  honor  on  them- 
selves and  glory  on  their  king  and  country. 
The  chiefs  were  now  ashamed  ;  they  smote  their 
breasts,  and  swore  never  to  forsake  hjm.  This 
very  circumstance  bruited  abroad  did  Baber 
great  service,  as  many  of  the  influential  natives, 
who  had  either  opposed  him  or  held  off,  think- 
ing that,  like  Timur,  he  would  pillage  the  coun- 
try and  leave  it,  now  came  to  his  assistance ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  dreaded  his  prowess  ; 
on  the  other,  they  could  not  but  admire 
the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  character.  And 
thus,  by  his  address,  courage,  and,  above  all, 
by  his  indomitable  will,  Baber  was  gradually 
increasing  his  power  and  weakening  that  of  his 
enemies,  when  some  reverses  once  more  caused 
his  chiefs  in  council  to  advise  a  retreat,  though 
this  time  only  a  partial  one.  '*  Baber,"  says 
the  historian, 44  with  a  discontented  aspect,  fixed 
his  eyes  in  silence  upon  the  ground.  He  at 
length  sternly  asked  the  chiefs,  what  would  the 
world  say  of  a  monarch  whom  fear  of  death 
should  oblige  to  abandon,  such  a  kingdom  f 
*  The  voice  of  glory,1  said  he, 1  is  loud  in  my  ear, 
and  forbids  me  to  disgrace  my  name  by  giving 
up  what  my  arms  have  with  so  much  difficulty 
acquired.  But  as  death  is  at  last  unavoidable, 
let  us  rather  meet  him  with  honor,  face  to  face, 
than  shrink  back,  to  gain  a  few  years  of  a 
miserable  and  ignominious  existence ;  for  what 
can  we  inherit  but  fame  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  grave  V  The  whole  assembly,  as  if  inspired 
with  one  soul,  cried  out  at  once, 4  War  I  War !' " 
To  this  it  is  added  that  "  the  king  having  been 
formerly  much  addicted  to  wine,  made  a  vow 
never  to  drink  any  more,  should  he  on  this  oc- 
casion prove  victorious." 

The  enemies  with  whom  Baber  had  now  to 
contend  were  united  under  the  command  of 
Mahmood,  son  of  the  emperor  Socunder,  who 
claimed  the  imperial  throne.  His  force  exceeded 
100,000  horsemen ;  the  amount  of  Baber's  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  recorded,  but  it  was 
doubtless  very  small.   As  the  battle  that  ensued 
was  the  last  great  effort  made  to  oppose  Baber, 
and  as  it  strikingly  exhibits  his  high  military  \ 
genius,  the  quality  he  has  been  said  to  have 
been  most  deficient  in,  we  cannot  resist  suc- 
cinctly relating  the  particulars.    The  Moguls 
were  now  drawn  up  in  a  single  line,  consisting 
of  six  brigades,  exclusive  of  the  king's  life- 
guards in  the  centre,  where  the  king  posted  < 
himself.    In  front  of  each  brigade  was  placed  a  < 
squadron  of  light  horse,  and,  before  all,  the! 
guns,  chained  together ;  and  the  wagons  were  \ 
rouged  in  three  divisions,  right,  left,  and  centre,  j 


The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  artillery. 
The  left  of  the  Indian  force,  then  advancing, 
attacked  the  brigade  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  Moguls,  and  compelled  it  to  give  way. — 
Baber  instantly  ordered  the  brigade  next  to  it 
to  take  up  the  lost  ground,  which  manosuvre 
was  successfully  executed,  and  the  Indians 
driven  back  with  great  loss. 

The  Indians  now,  endeavoring  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  overwhelming  numbers,  extended 
their  flanks  so  as  completely  to  enclose  Baber's 
army,  and  charged  at  once  with  all  their  might 
in  every  quarter.  Baber  instantly  caused  the 
brigades  to  the  right  and  the  left  to  fall  gradu- 
ally back,  till  his  whole  army  presented  a  close 
and  impassable  circle  to  the  enemy.  In  this 
position,  hour  after  hour,  the  brave  Moguls  re- 
sisted, without  giving  way  an  inch,  the  assaults 
of  the  Indian  multitudes,  until  the  latter  had 
wearied  themselves  out  with  their  useless  ef- 
forts. When  Baber  saw  the  decisive  moment 
had  arrived,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  central  brigades,  and  rushing  like  "  a  lion 
from  the  forest,"  drove  all  before  him  ;  and, 
despite  a  most  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance, 
put*  the  entire  Indian  army  to  flight.  This 
battle  was  fought  in  1526,  and  from  that  time, 
although  Baber  was  engaged  in  continual  war- 
fare in  defending  and  extending  Ins  empire, 
there  was  no  serious  opposition  to  his  rule.  In 
1528  he  fell  sick,  and  was  advised  to  write  a 
poem  in  praise  of  one  of  the  saints,  Chaja  Ahrar, 
to  induce  his  intercession  with  God  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health.  Whatever  Baber  thought 
of  the  motive,  he  wrote  the  poem,  to  beguile 
probably  the  weariness  of  an  eight  months'  ill- 
ness. He  recovered,  but  only  to  be  seized  soon 
after  with  a  mortal  sickness,  of  which  he  died 
in  1530,  at  the  age  of  forty -nine. 

The  character  of  Baber  is  one  that  is  pleasant 
to  review.  Brave  even  to  imprudence,  so  was 
he  merciful  to  a  fault,  and  thus  endangered, 
not  unfrequently,  his  own  safety.  "He  so 
often,"  says  Ferishta,  "pardoned  ingratitude 
and  treason,  that  he  seemed  to  make  a  princi- 
ple of  rendering  good  for  evil."  Although,  as 
we  have  seen,  his  name  is  not  free  from  the 
stain  of  putting  to  death  prisoners  of  war  who 
had  opposed  him,  it  must  be  uemembered  that 
this  custom  was  the  rule  with  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors  generally ;  with  Baber  it  was  only 
the  exception.  Surrounded  by  partisans  ever 
thirsting  for  wealth  and  plunder,  he  not  unfre- 
quently retarded  his  own  success  by  refusing  to 
give  free  way  to  their  appetites ;  yet  such 
wealth  as  he  had  was  ever  theirs.  Though 
mixing  in  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
from  his  very  infancy,  he  found  means  to  cul- 
tivate literature  in  his  own  mind — he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  honoring  it  in  others.  His  Com- 
mentaries, written  in  the  Mogul  language,  and 
from  which  the  knowledge  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  life  is  derived,  are  universally  ad- 
mired for  their  elegance  and  spirit ;  he  was  ateo 
a  master  of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music.  Of 
his  justice,  Ferishta  relates  the  following,  as  an 
instance  among  many.  "  When  he  was  prince 
of  Firghana,  a  rich  caravan  of  Chitta  and  China, 
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which  was  crossing  the  mountains  of  Indija, 
was  buried  in  the  snow.  He  ordered  all  the 
goods  to  be  collected,  and  sent  messengers  to 
China  to  proclaim  the  accident,  and  bring  the 
owners  or  their  heirs  to  his  court.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  entertained 
them  hospitably,  and  returned  them  all  their 
goods,  not  only  refusing  to  accept  a  present,  but 
even  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  expenses."  To 
speak  of  his  genius  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
events  we  have  here  but  slightly  shadowed 
forth  are  its  best  testimonials.  In  person  he 
was  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  well  and 
vigorously  made.  As  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, his  habits,  when  he  could  afford  to  give 
way  to  them,  were  luxurious.  "  He  sometimes 
used,"  says  the  historian,  "  when  he  had  an  in- 


clination to  make  merry,  to  fill  a  fountain  with 
wine,  upon  which  was  inscribed  a  verse  to  this 
purpose : — 

11  Jovial  days?  blooming  springs! 
Old  wine  and  young  maidens  ! 
Enjoy  freely,  0  Baber ; 
For  life  is  not  twice  to  be  enjoyed." 

He  then  would  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  hi* 
friends,  drink  freely,  and  feast  his  eyes  on  the 
daughters  of  beauty,  who  danced  before  him." 
Baber  had  no  time  allowed  him  to  interfere,  to 
any  purpose,  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
the  empire.  As  it  was,  however,  he  improved 
the  public  roads,  built  resting-places  for  travel- 
lers, had  the  country  measured  in  order  to  tax 
it  equitably,  and  planted  extensive  gardens. 


SUN8ET,  TWILIGHT,  NIGHT. 

BY  JOHK  H.  CAHOLL. 


I  love  an  autumn  sunset   Tis  the  hour 

When  Nature,  in  her  richest  drapery  clad, 

Glows  with  entrancing  loveliness.   I  view 

From  some  proud  eminence  a  thousand  forms 

Of  soul-entrancing  beauty.    All  is  still. 

Above,  the  clouds  are  lingering  on  their  way ; 

Below,  far  distant  in  the  vale,  a  lake 

Befide  the  forest  pines  seems  lovingly 

To  nestle.    Over  all  the  sunlight  rules 

With  genial  sway ;  painting  the  sky  with  hues 

Of  sapphire  brightness ;  winning  even  the  lake's 

Pare  bosom  to  voluptuous  life  ;  scattering 

Its  wreaths  so  plenteously  around,  that  now 

Ton  forest  seems  a  mountain  decked  with  dahlias ! 

His  covenant  arch  the  all-encircling  love 

Records,  of  Him  who  spans  the  universe ; 

An  autumn  sunset  faintly  images 

His  glory,  inconceivable  and  unrevealed. 

In  autumn  or  in  spring  time,  beautiful 
Is  evening's  twilight  hour,  developing 
The  latent  pictures  of  the  heart,  and  oft 


Surrounding  us  with  gentle  memories 
That  may  not  fellowship  with  sturdy  day. 

But  thou,  0  Night !  thou  of  the  sable  wing, 

A  deeper  spell  is  thine.   Thy  coming  wake* 

A  moral  dawn  within  my  breast,  and  soon 

Grow  dim  the  pictures  of  vain  sophistry, 

Although  their  hues  were  imaged  in  my  soul. 

And  if  the  very  heavens  seem  to  bow, 

And  angels  to  forget  their  golden  lyres, 

To  look  upon  that  wondrous  thing,  the  heart, 

That  wayward  creature  of  strange  impulses, 

Of  anxious  yearnings  and  wild  fantasies, 

Then  is  thy  mission  truly  glorious, 

0  Night !  For  through  thy  favoring  shades  this  bird 

Of  the  unwearied  wing,  the  human  heart, 

Pursues  its  way  unto  the  realms  where  Peace 

Unfolds  her  rainbow  splendors,  and  where  Truth 

Has  firmly  reared  her  elevating  standard ; 

Where  all  the  elevating  influences 

Of  Christian  virtues  beautify  the  scene 

Hallowed  with  their  baptismal  blessedness. 


TO  THE  BIRDS. 


BT  RUTH  RUSTIC. 


*T1i  lore  creates  their  melody,  and  all 

Thl*  wutt  of  mule  ii  the  roloe  of  love.— Thomson. 


Sweet  birds  that  live  in  brake  and  dell, 
And  woo  the  day  in  reckless  notes, 
,  The  secret  of  your  bliss  now  tell, 

That  o'er  each  flow'r  and  fountain  floats. 

Yonr  bosom  by  the  zephyr  cheered, 
Seems  rev'ling  in  life's  narrow  bound : 

Your  song  in  joyous  strains  is  heari, 
The  woodland  to  its  charm  resounds. 

To  yon  seems  luxury  enough 

To  be,  and  feast,  unchid  each  sense  : — 

Man  plods  a  path  unknown  and  rough, 
A  wretch  until  he's  hurried  henee. 
tol.  to. — 16 


Is't  nature's  law,  which  never  fails, 

That  tunes  your  wildly -mellow  voice , 
And  bids  where  innocence  prevails 

The  bright  creation  to  rejoice  ? 
Or  is  it  love  that  now  inspires 

Your  little,  fluttering,  swelling  breast. 
With  fond,  responsive,  true  desires, 

To  mate,  and  carol  near  your  nest  ? 

The  one  is  but  a  harmless  state, 

The  other  singly  is  but  wo  ; 
Combined  tbey  soothe  the  darkest  fate, 

And  give  to  mortal  life  its  glow. 

Would,  happy  birds,  it  were  my  lot, 
On  the  lone  wild,  or  haunted  stream, 

To  dwell,  in  some  sequestered  grot, 
With  innocence  and  love  to  dream. 
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MARRYING  A  MILLINER; 

OR,    WHAT  WILL   THE   WORLD  SAY? 


"  Not  Grace  Allen,  surely  f*  said  Wilson  May- 
nard,  in  tones  of  disappointment  and  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Grace  Allen/'  replied  his  friend. 

"  A  milliner !  There  must  be  some  mistake. 
She  is  too  sweet,  too  intelligent,  too  accom- 
plished a  girl  for  that  I    I  cannot  believe  it." 

"Just  as  you  please,  Wilson.  But  if  you 
have  any  particular  interest  in  knowing,  and 
will  just  step  down  with  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Millinett's,  you  can  see  her  in  all 
the  glory  of  principal  workwoman  to  that  very 
useful  individual." 

"  Well,  it's  a  shame!" 

"  What's  a  shame?" 

"  Why,  that  a  girl  like  Grace— for,  that  she 
is  no  common  girl,  a  single  hour  spent  in  her 
company  has  convinced  me — should  have  to 
stoop  so  low." 

"  Then,  like  a  true  knight,  you  should  fly  at 
once  to  her  relief,  and  elevate  her  to  what  you 
think  her  true  position  in  society." 

"  That  I  cannot  do." 

"  Why  ?   Do  you  not  think  her  worthy  ?" 

"  0,  as  to  that,  I  should  think  her  in  every 
way  worthy,  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of  her ; 
though,  if  I  were  to  think  seriously  of  marriage, 
I  should  wish  to  see  a  great  deal  more  of  her. — 
But  I  find  that  there  is  one  positive  objection." 

"Indeed!  What  is  that?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?  She  is  a  milliner !" 

"  Well,  what  difference  does, that  make?" 

44  What  difference  ?  How  strangely  you  talk." 

"  I  am  sure,  Wilson,  that  I  am  unable  to  see 
the  great  difference  that  it  would  make.  For 
my  part,  it  seems  to  me  a  recommendation." 

**  A  recommendation !  Really,  I  am  unable 
to  see  what  you  are  driving  at." 

"  I  will  try  and  enlighten  you.  The  father 
of  Grace  Allen,  though  not  rich,  was  one  of 
those  foolish  men  whose  affection  for  their 
children  shows  itself  in  a  disposition  to  relieve 
them  from  all  kinds  of  care  and  toil.  A  very 
industrious  man  himself,  he  was  able  to  provide 
for  his  family  sufficiently  well  to  take  away  the 
necessity  of  labor,  even  in  household  affairs, 
from  his  daughter.  She  was  provided  with  the 
best  teachers,  and  no  effort  was  spared  to  ren- 
der her  truly  accomplished,  so  far  as  the  storing 
up  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  was 
concerned.  Possessing,  naturally,  a  good  mind, 
none  of  these  advantages  were  lost  upon  Grace, 
and  her  father  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
spring  up  to  womanhood  an  honor  to  himself, 
and  the  pride  of  the  social  circle  in  which  she 
moved.  But  in  one  of  those  mysterious  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  that  meet  us  at  every 
turn  in  life,  the  father  of  Grace  was  removed 
from  this  world.  Having  lived  fully  up  to  his 
income,  there  was  nothing  left  for  his  wife  and 
fondly-loved  child. 

"  Now  came  the  trial  that  was  to  prove  her. 
Mcs.  Allen  was  advanced  in  years,  and  in  feeble 


health.  Grace  was  in  the  freshness  and  vigor 
|of  early  womanhood.  Upon  which  do  you 
:  think  should  have  fallen  the  burden  of  sup- 
:  porting  the  other  ?  It  did  not  take  Grace  long 
to  answer  this  question.  She  entered  a  mil- 
liner's workroom,  and  has  ever  since  supported 
her  mother." 

"That  was  truly  noble!"  ejaculated  the 
young  man,  while  a  glow  of  admiration  lit  up 
his  countenance.  "  But" — and  the  glow  faded 
— "  why  did  she  choose  such  an  occupation  ?— 
Surely,  with  her  education,  she  might  have 
found  employment  at  something  far  more  re- 
spectable !" 

"  I  am  not  able  to  see,  Wilson,  why  a  mil- 
liner is  less  respectable  than — what  shall  I  say  ? 
— a  music  or  French  teacher." 

"  I  can,  then." 

"  Enlighten  me,  then." 

"  Why— why— why  you  see  a  milliner  is  not 
half  so  respectable.    Any  body  can  see  that." 

"  Then,  as  I  cannot  see  it,  of  course  I  am  no 
body,"  the  friend  said,  laughing. 

"  But  I  am  sure,"  returned  Maynard,  with  a 
serious  look  and  tone,  "  the  employment  is  not 
esteemed  respectable.  You  know  that,  at 
least." 

"  I  know  so,  because  it  is  plainly  apparent, 
Wilson,  that  you  do  hot  think  it  respectable. — 
And  it  is  probable  that  there  are  others  who 
think  as  you  do;  but  you  must  excuse  me 
when  I  say  that  the  employment  in  which 
Grace  is  so  honorably  engaged  is  not  thus  es- 
teemed by  the  thinking  and  sensible  portion  of 
the  community — those  who  can  look  beyond 
the  surface  —  and,  seeing,  prize  true  worth, 
wherever  it  is  found.  Surely,  were  Grace  to 
fold  her  hands  in  idleness,  and  suffer  her  mo- 
ther to  toil  for  her,  when  she  is  far  more  able 
to  take  care  of  her  mother,  you  would  not  think 
her  more  respectable  ?" 

"  0,  no.  But  then,  as  I  said  before,  there  is 
a  choice  of  employments ;  and,  in  that  choice, 
a  person  like  Grace  Allen  should  discriminate 
more  wisely  than  she  has  done." 

"  As  to  that,  Wilson,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  in  her  choice  of  an  employment, 
she  discriminated  with  great  wisdom.  She  has 
naturally  a  taste  for  such  employments  as  the 
one  in  which  she  is  now  engaged.  For  years 
before  her  father's  death,  from  choice,  she  made 
her  own  and  her  mother's  bonnets,  and  I  have 
heard  my  sisters  say  that  none  of  their  friends 
wore  neater  bonnets  than  Grace.  All  honest 
employments  being  in  her  eyes,  as  in  the  eyes 
of  every  really  sensible  person — you  must  ex- 
cuse me,  Wilson, — respectable,  she  chose  that 
for  which  she  had,  naturally,  the  greatest  pre- 
dilection. The  consequence  has  been,  that, 
from  taking  an  interest  and  feeling  a  pleasure 
in  her  occupation,  she  has  come  to  be  Mrs.  Mil- 
linett's most  valuable  assistant.   Indeed,  that 
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individual's  large  custom  mainly  depends  upon 
the  tasteful  air  that  everything  has  which : 
comes  from  her  establishment — and  well  she 
knows  whom  to  credit  for  this.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  compensation  received  by 
Grace  is  far  above  what  persons  in  her  capacity  ; 
ordinarily  receive,  and  much  more  than  she ■ 
could  hope  to  obtain  at  any  other  employment. ! 
And  thus  is  she  enabled  to  provide  for  her  mo- \ 
ther  every  desired  comfort." 

"  Still,  she  is  but  a  milliner,"  the  young  man  « 
responded,  musingly. 

"  I  cannot  see  what  great  difference  that  can 
make,  Wilson,"  his  friend  replied.  "  It  certain- 
ly does  not  take  away,  in  the  slightest  degree, : 
from  the  real  worth  of  her  character.  Her  ends 
of  life,  which  really  constitute  the  true  quality 
of  mind,  remain  the  same.  As  your  wife,  or  the 
wife  of  any  one,  she  is  not,  individually  consi- 
dered, in  the  smallest  iota  less  worthy,  for  hav- 
ing  filled  the  station  she  now  does.  Indeed,  as 
I  before  remarked,  she  is  far  more  worthy  than  [ 
she  was  formerly.  Because  the  selection,  from 
principle,  of  her  present  employments,  which, 
she  must  have  known  were  not  looked  upon  by 
some  prejudiced  individuals  as  'respectable,': 
has  strengthened  her  character,  and  given  her 
a  degree  of  independence,  where  right  and  prin- 
ciple are  concerned,  that  must  make  her  far 
better  qualified  to  fill  the  position  of  a  wife." 

44  That  may  all  be  so.   But  " 

44  But  what,  Wilson  ?" 

44  Why,  what  will  the  world  say,  if  I  were  to 
marry  a  milliner?" 

44 1  don't  know  that  the  world  has  anything  to  j 
do  in  the  matter,"  the  friend  replied.  41  It  is 
your  business — not  that  of  other  people." 

44  Still,  they  wiU  meddle  with  it." 

44  Perhaps  they  will.    But  what  of  that  ?" 

44  I'll  tell  you  what  of  it.  It  would  be  my  wife 
that  they  talked  about  and  sneered  at ;  and  I 
cannot  bear  that  my  wife  should  be  alluded  to 
in  any  such  a  way.  And,  besides,  it  would  ex- 
elude  her  from  good  society." 

44  Not  good  society,  Wilson." 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

44 1  mean  that  any  persons  who  would  exclude 
Grace  Allen  from  their  association,  because  she 
had  been  a  milliner,  would  not  be  entitled  to 
the  name  of  good  society.  They  might  be  1  ex-  \ 
clusives,'  4  elite?  or  4  fashionables,'  or  anything ! 
else  you  might  choose  to  call  them ;  but  the • 
title  of 4  good,'  as  applied  to  them,  would  be  al- j 
together  out  of  place." 

44  It  wouldn't  do  to  let  the  world  hear  you  \ 
talk  in  that  way." 

44 1  never  conceal  my  sentiments — and  never 
intend  to  conceal  them.  And  what  is  more, 
my  friend,  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  the  slight- 
eat  necessity  for  doing  so.  The  world  is  not  so 
blind  to  true  merit,  nor  so  wonderfully  exclu- 
sive as  you  seem  inclined  to  think.  The  gene- 
ral opinion  is  always  in  favor  of  real  worth,  and 
is  ever  ready  to  elevate  that  worth  to  its  true 
position.  And  you  may  rest  assured,  that  if 
you  neglect  to  pluck  this  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flower,  now  blooming  unseen  and  unknown, 
there  will  be  found  some  one,  ere  long,  who  will 
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find  it  and  wear  it  upon  his  bosom,  the  admira- 
tion even  of  the  very  world  from  whose  imagi- 
nary sneer  you  shrink  so  sensitively." 

"  Well,  let  him  risk  it  that  chooses.  I  am  un- 
willing. Still,  she  is  a  charming  girl.  The 
hour  that  I  spent  in  her  company  last  evening, 
the  first  time,  you  know,  that  I  met  her,  was 
the  pleasantest  hour  that  I  have  passed  for  a 
long  time.  Intelligent,  easy  and  graceful  in 
her  manners,  a  close  and  rational  observer, 
combined  with  high  personal  attractions,  she  is 
one  of  the  most  lovely  women  that  I  have  ever 
met.  I  have  never  seen  one  whom  I  would 
choose  for  a  companion  before  her." 

44  You  have  thought  of  removing  to  the 
South,"  Maynard's  friend  said.  "Her  origin, 
or,  rather,  her  present  employments,  would  not 
be  known  there." 

"  True— not  at  first.  But  then  I  should  live 
in  daily  fear  of  something  occurring  to  make  it 
known.   No — no.    I  had  better  run  no  risks." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  the  friend  said,  in  a  changed 
tone,  for  he  began  to  feel  that  Maynard  was 
really  unworthy  of  Grace,  and  that,  in  endea- 
voring to  remove  the  difficulties  that  intervened, 
he  was  doing  wrong. 

"It  seems  to  me  a  little  strange,"  Wilson 
Maynard  remarked,  after  a  few  moments'  si- 
lence, "  that  Mrs.  Carpenter  would  introduce 
her  into  company  at  her  house.  It  will  not 
only  injure  her  standing,  when  the  fact  becomes 
generally  known,  but  it  throws  young  men  who 
visit  there  into  the  danger  of  forming  an  un- 
pleasant, and,  perhaps,  a  very  undesirable  asso- 
ciation. Suppose,  now,  that  I  had  permitted 
myself,  after  meeting  her  for  a  few  times,  to 
show  her  marked  attentions.  The  result  would 
have  been  unpleasant  to  both  of  us,  so  soon  as 
I  came  to  know  the  truth." 

44  Of  course.  For  no  one  thinks  of  concealing 
the  occupation  in  which  she  is  engaged.  Grace 
herself  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to 
have  given  you  that  information.  Indeed,  she 
has  told  me,  that  she  sometimes  uses  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  milliner  as  a  kind  of  touch-stone 
to  try  the  sincerity  of  professed  good  feeling 
from  certain  quarters.  It  is  surprising,  she  has 
said  to  me,  how  quickly  the  manner  of  some 
changes  towards  her,  when  it  becomes  known ! 
But  nothing  of  this  moves  her." 

44  There  is  no  doubt  of  her  being  an  excellent 
girl.   I  only  pity  the  misfortune  of  her  lot." 

44  By  her  it  is  esteemed  a  good  fortune.  She 
feels  that  it  protects  her  from  those  who  cannot 
;  discriminate  between  the  real  and  the  factitious; 
and  she  knows  that  if  ever  sought  by  a  man  of 
real  intelligence  and  truth  of  character,  it  will 
be  because  he  finds  in  her  a  likeness  of  his  own 
mind — that  he  will  take  her  for  herself.  And 
then  she  knows  that  she  will  be  happy." 

44  May  all  the  good  fortune  attend  her  that 
she  desires,  is  my  fervent  wish,"  said  Maynard, 
with  something  of  regret  in  his  tones.  44  The 
flower  of  the  wilderness  must  bloom  on  another 
bosom  than  mine.  I  dare  not  risk  the  certain 
consequences." 

His  friend  urged  him  no  further.  He  felt 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so— that,  as  has 
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just  been  said,  Wilsokn  Maynard  was  unworthy 
^of  Grace*Allen.  / 

About  the  same  ti:  ne  that  this  conversation 
was  in  progress,  a  yo  mg  physician,  universally 
estnemed  in  the  community  for  his  superior  in- 
telligence and  high-toned  principles,  sat  in  one 
of  the  richly  furnished,  parlors  of  Mrs.  Carpen- 
ter, engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  that 
lady.  As'  to  this  conversation,  we  will  com- 
mence at  the  beginning,  and  go  regularly 
through  with  it,  that  the  reader  may  perceive 
its  full  import; 

"  Who  is  that  -  young  lady  whom  I  have  met 
several  times  at  your  house,  Mrs.  Carpenter  ?" 
asked  Doctor  Norton,  after  he  had  been  seated 
a  few  moments  with  the  lady  he  addressed. 

"  Which  one  do  you  mean,  Doctor  ?" 

"  Why,  the  most  beautiful,  interesting,  and 
intelligent  woman  that  was  in  these  rooms  last 
evening.  Can  you  designate  her  by  that  de- 
scription?" 

"  I  think1 1  can>  But  that  will  depend  upon 
how  near  we  estimate  character  and  personal 
attractions  alike."  ■ 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  think  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  going  wrong.  So  speak  out,  if  you 
please,  madam." 

**  Did  you  mean  the  young  lady,  dressed  in 
white,  who  sang  and  played,  towards  the  close 
of  the  evening,  with  so  much  sweetness  and 
taste  ?" 

"  Of  course,  I  do." 

"  Her  name,  Doctor,  is  Grace  Allen." 

"  Grace  !  She  is  truly  named,  that  is  certain. 
And  now,  who  or  what  is  Bhe  ?" 

"  What  she  is,  you  have  already  said — a  beau- 
tiful, intelligent,  and  interesting  woman." 

"  Exactly.  That  is  settled.  Now,  who  is  she  ?" 

"  A  poor  girl,  who  supports  an  aged  mother, 
in  ill  health,  with  her  needle.  In  plain  terms, 
a  milliner's  chief  workwoman." 

"  Surely  you  jest,  Mrs.  Carpenter  I" 

"You  know  me  better,  Doctor." 

"  I  do.  But  your  information  astonishes  me. 
That  superior  woman,  in  every  way,  a  milliner  I 
By  what  ill  fortune  has  she  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  such  a  means  of  livelihood  ?" 

"  By  the  death  of  a  father  who  lavished  every 
thing  upon  his  child  while  living,  and  left  her 
nothing  when  he  did." 
k  "  Have  you  known  her  long  V 

"  Ever  since  she  was  a  child.  And  the  more 
I  see  of  her,  and  the  longer  I  know  her,  the 
more  I  esteem  her.  Humble  as  her  sphere  in 
life  is,  I  know  few,  if  any,  whom  I  consider  her 
equal." 

"  Just  my  opinion,  formed  from  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with,  and  an  hour's  observation  of 
her,"  Doctor  Norton  said.  Then,  after  musing 
a  few  moments,  he  resumed — 

"  I  believe  I  may  speak  out  my  mind  plainly 
to  you,  as  a  friend,  Mrs.  Carpenter  ?" 

"Certainly,  Doctor." 

"  Then,  is  this  young  lady — this  Grace  Allen — 
engaged  ?" 

"  1  believe  not,  Doctor.  But  why  do  you  ask  ? 
You  certainly  cannot  think  of  marrying  a  mil- 
liner?" 


"  No-— of  course  not.  I  think  of  marrying  an 
intelligent,  virtuous,  and  accomplished  woman, 
if  I  can  find  one  who  comes  up  to  my  ideas. 
And  from  the  little  I  have  seen  and  heard  of 
Miss  Allen,  I  think  she  is  just  the  woman  I  am 
search  of.  Of  course,  I  wish  to  see  more  of  her. 
As  to  her  being  a  milliner,  I  have  no  interest  in 
the  matter,  as  I  do  not  want  any  one  in  that 
capacity.  Will  she  make  a  good  wife  7  That 
is  the  question.  If  so,  and  she  can  fancy  me, 
why  it  will  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
lay  off  the  milliner  and  put  on  the  wife." 

"  But  what  will  people  say,  doctor  ?" 

"  They  will  say,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  a  very 
sweet  woman  for  a  wife.  What  else  can  they 
say  ?" 

"  Why,  they'll  say — '  Bui  she  was  only  a  mil- 
liner.' " 

"  Indeed  \   Well,  suppose  they  do  ?   It  will 
be  very  easy  to  retort." 
"  How?" 

"  Why,  if  they  charge  her  with  having  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  making  bonnets,  she  can 
charge  upon  them  the  crime  of  wearing  them. 
Now,  pray,  which  is  the  greatest  crime  ?  If  it 
is  wrong  to  make  bonnets — surely  it  is  wrong 
for  any  one  not  only  to  pay  another  for  making 
them,  but  to  wear  them  after  they  are  made ! 
Is  not  that  sound  logic  ?" 

"  It  seems  so.  And  glad  I  am  to  find  that  my 
friend,  Doctor  Norton,  can  have  the  manliness 
and  independence  to  discriminate  thus  wisely. 
I  am  sure  he  will  find  in  Grace  Allen  a  woman 
not  only  to  love,  but  to  be  proud  of.  As  for 
myself,  I  number  her  among  my  choicest  friends, 
and  though  I  can,  but  in  few  instances,  pre- 
vail on  her  to  be  present  here,  when  I  have 
company,  I  always  esteem  her  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  be  the  chief  attraction.  Sometimes 
young  men  and  young  women  have  been  pre- 
sent who  did  not  treat  her  with  the  right  kind 
of  consideration,  because  they  felt  themselves 
above  persons  in  her  condition.  Such,  no  mat- 
ter to  what  families  they  belong,  I  never  invite 
again  to  my  house.  I  consider  them  to  be  un- 
fit companions  for  myself  or  my  friends.  Their 
false  ideas  of  life — their  weak,  vain,  perverted 
notions,  I  wish  not  intruded  upon  her.  Let 
them  go  to  their  own." 

"  Yes,  let  them  go  to  their  own,"  Doctor  Nor- 
ton responded,  with  warmth.  "  But  when  shall 
I  be  able  to  see  Miss  Allen  again." 

"  I  will  invite  her  here  on  any  evening  that 
will  be  agreeable  to  you." 

"  Say  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Very  well.   Let  it  be  to-morrow  evening." 

After  Wilson  Maynard  had  parted  from  his 
friend,  the  image  of  Grace  still  remained  pic- 
tured in  his  imagination,  and  he  felt  drawn  to- 
wards her,  despite  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
his  better  judgment.  But  he  resisted  this  in- 
clination, and  reasoned  against  the  absurdity  of 
a  man  of  his  standing  fa  young  merchant  with, 
a  borrowed  capital  of  four  thousand  dollars,  and 
a  business  credit  of  five  times  that  amount,^ 
lowering  himself  so  much  as  to  marry  a  mil- 
liner I 

"  Good  morning,  Wilson,"  his  friend  said  to 
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him,  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  44  Have  yon  made 
up  your  mind  to  marry  that  milliner  yet  ?" 

44  Don't  talk  about  it,  if  you  please.  If  I  did \ 
feel  a  little  inclination  towards  that  girl  before : 
I  knew  what  she  was,  I  can  assure  you  that  I ; 
am  perfectly  cured  now." 

44  It's  as  well,  perhaps,"  was  the  reply. 

44  But  I  have  found  one  who  is  just  the  thing,"  \ 
resumed  the  young  man. 

44  Indeed !    And  who  is  she  ?" 

44  Not  a  milliner's  girl,  I  can  promise  you." 

44  O,  of  course  not !  Bnt  who  has  so  fully 
met  your  ideas  ?" 

44  Her  name  is  Clarissa  HowelL  Do  you  know ; 
her  ?" 

**  Yes — very  well." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?" 

**  That  she  is  a  very  good  sort  of  a  girl. — ; 
Amiable,  and  all  that." 

4*  You  speak  indiiferently."  I 

"Do  I?"  *  ! 

44  Yes.  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  you ; 
mean  by  it  ?" 

44  O,  nothing.  Only  that  I  never  happened  to 
see  anything  particularly  interesting  about  Miss  j 
Howell.  Still,  I  have  always  found  her  a  plea- ; 
*ant  girl,  and  have  passed  many  agreeable ' 
hoars  in  her  company.  Bnt  I  think  her  educa- 
tion defective,  as  also  her  views  of-society." 

"How  so?" 

u  In  the  first  place,  she  has  not  been  raised  by 
her  parents  to  do  anything,  except  go  to  school. 
Consequently,  she  might  do  well  enough  for  a 
man  to  dress  up  and  place  in  his  parlor,  by  way 
of  ornament;  but,  certainly,  she  is  not  fit  to 
govern  a  household,  or  to  manage  the  econo- 
mical affairs  of  a  family." 

44 1  don't  see  that  as  any  great  objection." 

44  You  don't  r 

44  No.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  slave  of  my 
wife." 

u  Of  course  not.  But  you  certainly  expect 
your  wife  not  only  to  take  charge  of  your  do- 
mestic concerns,  but  to  take  pleasure  therein." 

"  Well — I  don't  know.  I  am  no  friend  to 
making  slaves  of  women.  Certainly,  I  do  not 
expect  my  wife  to  live  in  the  kitchen." 

**  Nor  does  an/«anan  of  right  feeling.  Still, 
there  are  duties  connected  with  a  wife's  position 
that  requires  her  to  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
practical  part  of  housekeeping.  An  ignorance 
of  how  to  perform  these,  will  cause  a  derange- 
ment in  her  family,  that  none  will  feel  to  be 
more  unpleasant  and  annoying  than  her  hus- 
band." 

u  As  to  that,  I  am  sure  I  am  no  judge.  No 
doubt  Clari&sa's  mother  has  taught  her  all  that 
ts  necessary.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  she  has,  for  I 
have  heard  her  called  one  of  the  best  of  house- 
keepers." 

**  You  must  judge  for  yourself,  of  course,  Wil- 
son," his  friend  replied.  "  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  Clarissa  Howell  is  neither  so  handsome 
nor  so  intelligent  as  Grace  Alien." 

44  That  may  be.  But  then  she  is  a  respectable 
girl,  and  moves  in  good  society." 

**  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  way, 
Wilson,"  his  friend  said.    "  The  Inference  of 


course  is,  that  Grace  is  not  respectable,  and  does 
not  move  in  good  sooiety.  Now,  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  and  so  ought  you.  I  am  sure  you  met 
her  at  Mrs.  Carpenter's.  As  to  the  amount  of 
respectability  attached  to  industry  and  idleness, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  proportion  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  former.  And  I  am  sure,  that  if  you 
look  at  the  subject  with  an  unprejudiced  eye, 
you  will  think  the  same." 

44  As  to  all  that,  I  don't  pretend  to  think  much 
about  it.  But  I  do  know  that  the  world,  that 
is,  the  genteel  class,  do  not  esteem  a  milliner, 
or  a  mantua-maker,  or  indeed  any  persons  who 
have  to  work  with  their  hands  for  a  livelihood, 
as  respectable.  They  are  all  classed* with  me- 
chanics, and  should  associate  together.  They 
are  well  enough  in  their  places,  and  useful. — 
But  I  am  not  going  to  connect  myself  with  any 
of  them." 

44  And  yet,  Mr.  Howell  was  a  saddler  before  he 
opened  the  store  he  now  keeps." 

44  If  he  was,  his  daughter  is  not  a  saddler,  nor 
a  seamstress,  and  I  am  thinking  about  her, 
not  her  father.  As  to  his  having  pursued  a 
trade  for  a  living,  that  is  a  fact  of  past  times. — 
He  is  a  merchant  now,  .and  Clarissa  is  the 
daughter  of  a  merchant !" 

44  That  is,  if  a  man  who  retails  groceries,  and 
has  to  spend  every  dollar  he  makes  in  the  sup- 
port of  four  or  five  idle,  expensive  daughters, 
may  be  called  a  merchant.  Don't  look  so  in- 
dignant I  I  am  only  telling  you  the  truth  in 
homely  language." 

44  0,  as  to  that,  talk  on.  It  don't  make  any 
impression." 

4*  Then  there  will  be  no  use  in  my  talking," 
the  friend  responded,  and  so  the  subject  was 
waived. 

The  allusions  of  the  friend  were  pretty  true. 
Clarissa  was  about  as  fit  to  make  a  man  a  wife 
as  most  girls  at  the  age  of  fifteen.    She  was  one 
of  five  sisters,  raised  in  idleness,  their  heads 
full  of  high  notions,  and  contempt  of  every 
thing  vulgar.    She  dressed  well — talked  pretty 
well,  although  there  was  no  great  deal  of  sense 
in  what  she  said — sang  well— danced  well — and 
looked  pretty  well.    Indeed,  she  was  just  the 
kind  of  a  girl  to  captivate  such  a  man  as  Wilson 
\  Maynard.    And  she  did  make  a  conquest  of 
j  him — not  by  accident,  but  from  design  ;  for  she 
i  made  herself  particularly  interesting  to  him. — 
\  She  studied  his  tastes  and  predilections,  and 
|  modified  her  actions  and  the  expression  of  her 
\  opinions  precisely  to  suit  his  notions.    She  was, 
|  in  fact,  and  so  were  all  her  sisters,  mere  hus- 
\  band-hunters.    The  business  of  her  life  was  to 
<  get  married ;  and  everything  she  did,  looked  to 
I  that  end. 

!  In  due  time  Maynard  engaged  himself  to  her, 
|  and  in  due  time  they  were  married. 
}  Three  days  after  that  event  took  place,  when 
5  he  was  again  settling  down  to  business,  his 
\  friend,  before  introduced,  came  into  his  store  to 
J  pass  a  word  or  two.  While  sitting  and  convers- 
ing, Maynard,  who  held  a  newspaper  in  his 
}  hand,  let  his  eye  fall  accidentally  on  a  portion 
>  of  the  sheet — 

l    44  Ha !  what  is  this  7"  he  said  suddenly. 
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"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  his  friend.  \  industry,  she  supported  her  aged  and  invalid 

"  *  Married,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Doctor  ^  mother." 
James  Norton,  to  Grace,  daughter  of  the  late  J    "  So  I  have  heard." 


William  Allen.'  " 

"  Indeed  1"  cried  the  friend,  in  a  delighted 
tone,  striking  his  hands  together  under  the  im- 
pulse of  an  instantaneous  emotion  of  pleasure. 
"  Really,  I  am  delighted  I" 

"  But  that  don't  mean,  certainly,  Grace  Allen 
tho  milliner-girl  ?"  j 

"Yes  it  does,  thought  Her  father's  name! 
was  William." 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,  surely,"  per- 
sisted Maynard. 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  I  don't  believe  a  man  of  Doctor 
Norton's  standing  would  stoop  so  low." 

"  You  can  think  of  that  as  you  please,  Wil- 
son ;  but  I  can  tell  you  one  thing — I  have  met 
Doctor  Norton  several  times  of  late  at  Mrs.  Car- 
penter's, and  Grace  was  there  every  time ;  and, « 
what  is  more,  the  Doctor  paid  her  marked  at- : 
tentions." 

tf  Well,  if  it  is  so,  he  is  a  great  fool.  He  will 
never  be  able  to  introduce  her  into  good  society ; 
that's  certain." 

**  Don't  be  so  sure  of  that,  Wilson.  The  Doc- 
tor can  introduce  her  where  he  pleases  ;  and 
what  is  more,  her  own  real  worth  of  character 
will  be  her  passport." 

And  now  let  us  hear  what  the  world  will  say 
about  these  two  events — premising,  by  the  way, 
that  the  opinions  of  one,  or  two,  or  three  indi- 
viduals, are  generally  set  down  as  the  opinion 
of   the  world." 

"  What  a  lovely  woman  Dr.  Norton's  wife  is !" 
remarked  the  lady  of  a  wealthy  and  "  respecta- 
ble" citizen,  a  few  weeks  after  the  marriage,  to 
the  lady  of  another  wealthy  and  "  respectable" 
citizen. 

'*  Indeed,  she  is  a  sweet  woman." 

"  They  say,"  resumed  the  first  speaker,  "that 
she  was  one  of  Mrs.  Miliinett's  work-women 
when  the  Doctor  married  her ;  and  that,  by  her 


"  I  think  the  Doctor  deserve*  credit  for  his 
discrimination.  A  man  of  less  observation  and 
good  sense  would  never  have  discovered  her." 

"  No,  that  is  certain !  Well,  she  is  a  sweet 
woman,  worthy  to  fill  any  station.  I,  for  one, 
feel  proud  of  her  acquaintance." 
"  And  so  do  I,  was  the  sincere  response. 
"  And  so  Maynard  is  married !"  said  one  lady 
to  another,  about  the  same  time  that  the  last 
brief  conversation  occurred,  though  in  a  different 
circle,  and  in  a  conventional  grade  below. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  a  pretty  bargain 
he  has  made  of  it !  He'd  a  great  deal  better 
have  married  a  woman  that  knows  how  to  do 
something  ;  a  milliner  or  a  mantua-maker,  for 
instance,  or  some  one  at  least  that  has  a  few 
ideas  above  mere  dress  and  show." 

"  So  I  should  think.  But  that's  the  way 
with  our  young  men  now-a-days.  They  must 
have  ladies  for  their  wives.  And  pretty  work 
they  make  of  it !  No  wonder  they  dont  get 
along  any  better  than  they  do." 

"  No,  indeed,  it  is  not.  Why,  them  Howell 
girls  are  no  more  fit  for  young  men's  wives, 
than  they  are  for — for — I  don't  know  what  I" 

"  No  matter  ;  but  they'll  all  be  picked  off  by 
foolish  young  men,  because  they  are  ladies — 
that  is,  are  above  working." 

Thus  the  world  will  talk !  And  if  we  study 
to  conciliate  its  good  opinion,  with  no  other  end 
in  view,  ten  chances  to  one  if  we  do  not  take  a 
false  step,  and  fail  to  secure  the  good  opinion 
we  have  been  seeking  into  the  bargain.  There 
is  a  more  general  common  sense  estimation  of 
things  in  all  classes,  than  a  few  seem  willing  to 
believe.  The  weak  ones  talk,  and  give  out 
their  narrow  views  as  the  ruling  ones  in  the  so- 
cial circles.  But  common  sense  and  common 
honesty,  in  the  appreciation  of  character,  are 
far  more  general  than  some  profess  to  believe. 

t.  s.  A. 


OHI  SING  THAT  SONG  NO  MORE. 


IY     BUTU  RUSTIC. 


Oh !  sing  that  song  no  more !  it  was 
The  last  her  loved  lips  breathed, 

Ere  Death  around  her  radiant  brow 
His  blighting  ehaplet  wreathed. 

Ye  marvel  why  I  turn  away, 
When  others  throng  thee  round  ; 


Undreaming  of  the  pangs  that  lurk 
In  that  glad  music  sound. 

I  once  could  listen  to  the  strain 
Unmoved,  save  by  delight, 

But  now  it  seems  a  sacrilege 
To  sing  those  words—"  good  night." 


TO  A  REDBREAST. 


"  Little  bird  with  bosom  red, 
Welcome  to  my  humble  shed ! 
Courtly  domes  of  high  degree 
Have  no  room  for  thee  or  me ; 
Pride  and  pleasure's  fickle  throng 
Nothing  mind  an  idle  song. 
Daily  near  my  table  steal, 
"While  I  pick  my  scanty  meal. 


"  Doubt  not,  little  though  there  be, 
But  I'll  cast  a  crumb  to  thee, 
Well  rewarded  if  I  spy 
Pleasure  in  thy  glancing  eye  ; 
See  thee,  when  thou?st  eat  thy  fill, 
Plume  thy  breast,  and  wipe  thy  bill. 
Come,  my  feathered  friend,  again, 
Well  thou  know'st  the  broken  pane," 
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DINING  THE  PASSENGERS 


[The  scene  described  in  the  following  sketch, 
took  place  some  few  years  back,  when  rail  roads 
were  a  luxury  but  little  known  to  the  traveller, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Alleghauies  in  a  lumber- 
ing Troy  coach  was  an  event  to  be  remem- 
bered :  J 

Persons  who  "  staged  it "  a  good  deal,  in  those 
days  are  aware  that  the  eating  houses  along  the 
"  pikes  "  were  not  always  the  best  houses.  The 
following  brief  dialogue  between  a  driver  on  the 
National  road  and  a  landlord  whose  establish- 
ment was  the  most  uninviting  one  to  be  met 
with  in  ten  miles  round,  will  partially  elucidate 
this  matter. 

The  name  of  Boniface  is  Screwier,  and  that  of 
the  driver  Lewis. 

"See  here,  sir,"  said  Screwier,  one  day  as 
Jehu  came  in  for  his  glass  of  grog,  after  water- 
ing his  team — "  why  can't  you  push  on  a  little 
faster,  and  dine  your  passengers  here  ?  " 

"Well,  I  d'no.  We've  dined  at  Parker's  so 
long,  that  the  passengers  all  expect  to  stop 
there  " — throwing  down  his  three  cents  for  the 
liquor  as  he  said  this. 

"0  no — never  mind  that.  Brink  whenever 
you  come  along,"  said  Screwier,  pushing  back 
the  change,  which  Lewis  pocketed  without  any 
compunctions.  "  I  don't  intend  charging  stage 
drivers  any  thing  after  this." 

"  I  wish  old  Parker  was  only  as  considerate," 
the  driver  remarked  half  aloud. 

"  Old  Parker's  a  hog !"  said  ScfWler,  with  a 
curl  of  the  lip.  "  He's  got  rich  out  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  thinks  he's  safe  for  them  just  as 
long  as  he  chooses  to  keep  his  house  open." 

"  I  dont  know  how  that'll  be,"  Jehu  returned, 
musingly.  "The  passengers  grumble  a  good 
deal,  sometimes,  at  his  fare." 

"  He  don't  know  how  to  set  a  good  table.  He 
never  was  fit  to  keep  a  tavern." 

"  I'm  half  of  your  opin — " 

"Hallo,  driver!  Are  you  going  to  keep  us 
here  all  day  V9  screamed  out  an  impatient  pas- 
senger, at  this  stage  of  the  confab. 

*  Don't  burst  your  buttons  ofF,  Mister !"  mut- 
tered the  driver.    Then,  resuming — 

"  I'm  half  of  your  opinion.  The  fact  is,  the 
old  scamp  is  getting  crusty.  He  is  got  above  : 
himself — " 

"Take  another  drink,  Ln."  And  the  land- 
lord set  out  the  bottle  again. 

Ln,  nothing  loth,  helped  himself  freely. 

"Driver!  Hallo!"  roared  out  another  pas- 
senger. 

"  We'll  talk  this  matter  over  again,  when  you 
come  down.  I  can  make  it  to  your  interest  to 
dine  here." 

"  Very  well,  landlord." 

Lu  walked  very  leisurely  out,  and  mounting 
his  box,  cracked  his  whip,  and  was  off. 

When  he  came  down,  Screwier  met  him  at 
the  door,  all  smiles  and  attentions.  The  hostler 
was  ordered  to  give  the  team  water,  while  Lu 


i  was  taken  into  the  bar,  and  freely  plied  with 

I  the  best. 

|  "  Well,  landlord,  I've  been  thinking  of  that 
\  matter  a  good  deal  since  I  saw  you,  and  I  don't 
\  know  but  one  objection.  I  never  get  along  here 
j  before  half-past  three,  and  that  is  so  late.  The 
J  passengers  will  grumble  like  anything.  Break- 
\  fast,  to  throw  customers  in  Wilford's  way,  who 
\  is  agent,  you  know,  is  at  six  o'clock.  From  nine 
$  to  ten  hours  is  a  long  time.  And  then  Grimes 
^  must  have  them  to  supper,  and  he  is  only  two 
\  hours  and  a  half  from  here.  I  really  don't 
<  know  how  it  will  work.  Grimes,  you  know,  is  an 
J  agent  also,  and  will  take  care  to  tea  the  passen- 
i;  gers.  And  besides,  his  consent,  to  any  change 
)  must  be  gained 

"  Grimes  ?   Oh !  you  can  manage  him  ?" 
I  "How?" 

"Tell  him  if  the  passengers  dine  here,  they 
can't  eat  so  much  supper.  Ha !  ha !  It'll  be 
the  very  thing  for  him." 

"So  it  will,  by  jingo !  But,  then,  I  shall  have 
my  hands  full  to  get  on  with  a  stage  load  of 
hungry,  grumbling  passengers." 

"  Never  mind,  sir."  And  Screwier  patted  him 
on  the  shoulder.  "  Your  grog  shan't  cost  you 
a  cent  here.   And  that's  something." 

The  driver  still  hesitated ;  and  the  landlord 
debated  in  his  own  mind  whether  he  ought  not 
to  make  a  more  liberal  offer.  At  length  he 
said — 

" I'll  tell  you  what,  sir?   If  you'll  manage  to 
get  Grimes  to  consent  to  make  this  the  dining 
place,  instead  of  Parker's,  I'll  give  you  a  fip  a 
head  for  every  passenger  you  bring." 
"  Agreed !"  quickly  replied  Jehu.    "  I'll  do  it." 
"  How  soon  ?" 

"In  a  week.  I  know  Grimes.  Every  man 
has  his  price;  if  you  take  care  not  to  offend 
him  when  you  make  the  offer." 

Sure  enough,  in  a  week  Parker  was  notified 
by  the  agent  that  he  need  not  provide  dinner 
any  longer,  as  the  stage  would  go  on  to  Screw- 
ler's.  Parker,  of  course,  fumed  and  fretted, 
but  Screwier  got  the  feeding  of  the  passengers, 
who,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  profited  little  by 
the  change. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  disco- 
vered, that,  what  with  the  per  centage  to  Lewis, 
and  the  keen  appetites  of  the  passengers,  who 
tasted  nothing  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  was 
"advancing  backwards"  instead  of  improving 
his  purse  by  the  operation.  This  both  troubled 
and  mortified  him. 

"  I  don't  know,  Lu ;  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to 
give  up  dining  the  passengers.  It's  a  losing 
business,  I  find,"  said  Screwier  to  the  driver, 
with  a  long  face,  as  that  individual  was  helping 
himself  behind  the  counter  of  his  bar.  "  They 
have  such  confounded  keen  appetites,  that  each 
one  eats  up  his  full  half-dollar's  worth." 

"That's  bad,"  replied  Lewis,  who  began  to 
think  of  his  fip  a  head.   "  What's  to  be  done  ?" 
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"  Can't  you  get  in  sooner  ?" 

"  No.  My  rout  is  only  twenty-five  miles,  and 
I  don't  get  my  passengers  until  near  ten  o'clock. 
That's  out  of  the  question.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  can  do ;"  winking  with  a  knowing  ex- 
pression. 

"What  can  you  do,  Lu?"  And  Screwler's 
face  brightened. 

"I  can  be  in  a  confounded  hurry — always 
behind  my  time,  you  know.    And  you  can — " 

'« What?" 

"  Be  always  behind  your  time  also.  Do  you 
take  ?" 

Oh,  certainly!" 

The  worthies  then  winked  at  each  other,  and 
separated. 

On  the  next  day,  Lu  had  a  load — full  nine  in- 
side, and  one  outside.  Two  or  three  of  his  pas- 
sengers had  travelled  that  road  frequently,  and 
fully  calculated  on  filling  their  hungry  stomachs 
at  Parker's.  But,  no.  At  two  o'clock  they 
were  wheeled  off,  under  the  comfortable  assu- 
rance that  the  dining  house  was  ten  miles 
ahead.  Of  course  they  grumbled,  as  all  stage 
passengers  must,  having  little  else  to  do.  At 
last,  after  jolting  along  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
longer,  until  they  become  as  keen  as  wolves, 
the  stage  drove  up  to  Screwler's  tavern.  Every 


at  the  coach  door,  and  took  a  vacant  place  on 
the  middle  seat.  There  were  three  ladies  on 
the  back  seat,  three  men  on  the  front  seat,  and 
now,  that  an  additional  passenger  had  been 
taken  in,  three  on  the  middle  seat,  making  a 
full  stage  load.  The  new  passenger  was  quite 
chatty  and  sociable,  and  well  acquainted  with 
men  and  things,  and  full  of  anecdote.  He  proved 
quite  an  agreeable  companion.  But  even  his 
versatility  and  good  nature  failed  to  interest 
his  fellow  sufferers  long.    Hunger  was  too  keen. 

At  last,  Screwler's  fifth  rate  house  was  gained, 
and  after  a  long  and  tantalizing  delay,  dinner 
was  announced.  The  gentlemen  with  ladies 
had  barely  found  time  to  help  them,  and  then 
get  cleverly  a-going  themselves  to  the  blessed 
tune  of  knife  and  fork,  when 

"Too — too — too — too-o-o-o-o-o !"  rang  the 
driver's  horn  at  the  door  of  the  dining  room, 
followed  by  his  loud 

"Coach  right  off,  gentlemen  1  Take  your 
seats,  quick  ?" 

Up  sprang  the  passengers,  and  scrambled  off, 
some  swearing,  and  some  too  much  under  the 
fear  of  being  left  behind,  to  think  of  any  thing 
else  but  getting  inside  of  the  stage. 

But  there  was  one  among  them,  who  was  so 
much  engaged  that  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  or 


thing  around  looked  uninviting ;  but  hunger  see  any  thing  of  all  this,  until  another  blast 
makes  any  place  tolerable  that  gives  an  assu-  >  rung  into  the  door,  and  Boniface  touched  him 
ranee  of  food.  \  on  the  shoulder,  with — 

After  waiting  for  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ij  44  The  stage  is  going,  sir." 
during  which  there  were  constant  inquiries  for  \  44  But  I've  not  half  finished  my  dinner  yet,"  re- 
dinner,  the  bell  rung,  and  away  went  the  ten  >  turned  the  passenger,  who  proved  to  be  the  one 
hungry  men,  on  the  run,  prepared  to  demolish  I  taken  in  at  Parker's,  looking  up  in  surprise,  aud 
every  thing  before  them.  It  was  alarming,  the  $  sputtering  forth  portions,  of  food  from  his  well- 
way  bread,  and  meat,'  and  vegetables  disap-  s  filled  mouth  as  he  spoke. 

peared,  as  if  by  magic.  But  this  work  had  only  S  44  I'm  sorry  for  that,  sir,"  returned  Screwier 
been  in  operation  for  a  few  minutes  when  the  i  blandly.  "  But  I  can't  help  it.  The  driver  will 
driver's  horn  rang  suddenly  in  the  duor  of  the  i  be  off  in  a  moment.  He  is  behind  time  now, 
dining  room,  causing  every  man  instinctively  \  and  must  be  in  by  a  certain  hour,  or  he  will  be 
to  drop  knife  and  fork,  spring  from  the  table,  $  discharged." 

and  rush  out  past  the  driver,  as  if  he  expected  v    14  Too — too — too-o-o-o-o-o !"   Screamed  the 
the  coach,  with  all  its  precious  baggage,  to  roll )  horn,  louder  than  usual,  followed  by 
away  before  he  could  possibly  get  inside  of  it.  \    "  All  aboard  1"  from  the  driver,  who  instantly 
As  the  last  one  tumbled  in  grumbling  as  hard  J  disappeared. 

ns  he  could,  Jehu  shut  the  coach  door  with  a  \    44  He's  getting  on  his  box  now,  sir,  and  will 
hurried  hand,  sprung  upon  the  box,  and  crack-  i  start  in  a  moment,"  urged  the  landlord, 
ing  his  whip,  dashed  off  at  the  top  of  his  horses'  \    44  And  I've  paid  for  my  dinner  ?    Too  bad ! — 
speed.   In  anticipation  of  this,  Screwier  had j too  bad!    Well,  hand  me  back  my  money «  I 


taken  the  wise  precaution  of  requiring  the 
dinner  fare  to  be  paid  at  the  bar  before  the  bell 
was  rung. 

How  the  disappointed  and  still  hungry  pas- 
sengers grumbled  and  growled  at  the  driver  for 


never  pay  for  what  I  do  not  receive.'1 

44 1  can't  do  that,  sir.  Sorry  for  you.  Bat 
the  fault  is  not  mine.  My  dinner  has  been  all 
prepared,  and  you're  welcome  to  eat  it." 

As  matters  were  thus  pressing,  the  passenger 


the  next  hour  or  so,  need  not  be  told.  Jehu  J  did  not  stop  long  to  parley.  Drawing  from  his 
bore  it  patiently,  and  laughed  all  the  while  in  >  pocket  a  clean  white  handkerchief,  neatly  folded 
bin  sleeve.  j  as  it  had  left  the  ironing  table,  he  hastily  spread 

On  the  next  day,  the  same  game  was  played,  \  it  open  on  the  table,  and  turning  into  it  first  a  dish 
and  with  like  success ;  the  new  batch  of  pas-  <  of  boiled  eggs,  then  two  or  three  plates  of  bread, 
-••tigers  being  as  little  on  their  guard  as  the  old.  J  with  sundry  little  nicknackeries,  he  tied  it  up 
Thus  matters  went  on  for  a  month  or  two,  much  J  quickly,  muttering  to  himself  all  the  while  in 
to  the  delight  of  Screwier,  who  could  now  make  \  an  under  tone.  Then  seizing  a  turkey  in  one 
something  by  the  new  arrangement.  j  hand,  two  roasted  chickens  and  his  well- filled 

It  happened,  about  this  time,  that  as  the  <  handkerchief  in  the  other,  he  bowed  to  the  land- 
grumbling  passengers  were  about  leaving  Par-  i  lord,  and  said — 

ker's,  the  old  dining  house,  a  stout,  hearty-look-  J  44  Good  day,  sir  I  I'll  finish  my  dinner  on  the 
ing  man,  comfortably  dressed  presented  himself  }  road  1" 
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Screwier  was  too  much  surprised  and  con- 
founded to  interfere. 

Thus  equipped,  the  passenger  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  coach  door,  and  crowding  in, 
took  his  place  on  the  middle  seat.  The  ladies 
tittered,  the  men  laughed  or  looked  grave  ac- 
cording to  their  humor,  but  our  hungry  traveller 
seemed  in  no  way  disconcerted. 

"  Won't  you  have  a  dish,  and  a  knife  and  fork  ?" 
asked  the  landlord,  who  had  recovered  his 
senses,  and  came  forward,  a  few  moments  after 
the  traveller  had  seated  himself,  with  the  arti- 
cles he  named,  presenting  them  as  he  spoke  with 
a  mock  polite  air,  intended  to  dash  our  hero. 
Bat  he  was  not  to  be  thrown  ofF  his  guard. 

"  Thank  you,  kindly !"  he  said,  bowing,  as  he 
received  the  dish  and  carving  instruments.  "  I 
had  forgotten  these." 

As  soon  as  the  pair  of  chickens  and  the  turkey 
were  adjusted  upon  the  spacious  dish,  which 
the  landlord  already  repented  having  put  in  the 
incorrigible  traveller's  way,  the  latter  sung  out 
at  the  top  of  his  voice — 

"All  right,  driver  1    Go  ahead 1" 

Crack  went  the  whip,  and  off  rolled  the  stage, 
leaving  Boniface  vexed,  angry,  and  yet  amused 
at  the  ladicrousness  of  the  whole  scene. 

As  for  the  passengers,  all  shrunk  instinctive- 
ly from  the  meat,  bread,  &c. ,  which  had  been  so 
liberally  provided,  while  the  ladies  turned  up 
their  pretty  noses,  and  ejaculated  in  a  soft,  low 
voice — 

"Disgusting  1" 

44  Hold  on  here,  stranger,  will  you  ?"  said  he 
of  the  chickens  and  turkey.  "This  ricketty 
old  stage  jolts  at  such  a  rate  that  I  can't  carve 
my  turkey."  Indicating  with  his  tnger,  as  he 
spoke,  one  side  of  the  spacious  dish  upon  which 
repoied  his  provender. 

The  individual  thus  addressed,  could  do  no 
less  than  obey  the  request ;  and  then  the  same 
was  made  to  his  other  neighbor,  who  lent  the 
required  aid. 

"And  now,  stranger,  do  you  hold  this  bread 
bag ;"  extending  his  clean,  well  filled  handker- 
chief to  a  passenger  before  him.  He  was,  in 
answer  to  this  request,  politely  relieved  of  his 
bread,  eggs,  etc. 

The  dish  was  now  supported  on  his  knees, 
and  firmly  held  there  by  his  next  door  neigh- 
bors, who  began  to  enjoy  the  joke,  as  did  most 
of  his  other  fellow  passengers.  In  dissecting 
the  turkey  and  pair  of  chickens  under  all  the 
disadvantageous  circumstauces,  he  showed  him- 
self a  skillful  carver.  The  different  parts  were 
nicely  separated,  and  laid  about  the  dish  neatly, 
and  quite  temptingly.  By  this  time,  the  odor 
of  the  fowls  had  awakened  into  keenness  the 
unsatisfied  appetites  of  the  whole  company, 
who  were  only  waiting  for  an  invitation  to  help 
themselves.  In  carving,  the  accomplished  stran- 
ger had  surrounded  the  edge  of  the  dish  with 
the  pieces  of  turkey  and  chicken,  leaving  quite  a 
■pace  in  the  centre.  Into  this  ho  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  his  pocket  handkerchief  consisting  of  a 
doaen  or  so  of  toiled  eggs,  with  bread,  cheese,  etc. 

u  Now,  ladies,"  he  said,  lifting  the  dish,  and 
turning  partly  round,  so  that  it  rested  on  the 


taut  leathern  strap  that  formed  the  movable 
back  of  the  seat,  and  thus  was  fully  presented 
to  them — "  Help  yourselves  !  I  know  you  are 
hungry." 

The  ladies  looked  at  the  tempting  exhibition, 
colored,  and  hesitated. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  he  urged.  "Necessity 
knows  no  law." 

The  temptation  was  too  great  for  one  hungrier 
than  the  rest,  who,  hesitating  no  longer,  took 
the  wing  of  a  chicken  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece 
of  bread  in  the  other,  and  forthwith  commenced 
operations,  not,  however,  before  she  had  smiled, 
bowed,  and  said  a  courteous 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

The  other  two  ladies  followed  suit  quite  na- 
turally, and  then  the  men  went  to  work  in  right 
good  earnest,  nor  paused,  until  turkey,  chickens, 
bread,  eggs,  and  all,  had  vanished.  Of  course, 
the  sauce  for  all  this  was  good  humor,  jokes 
and  funny  sayings,  in  no  small  quantity.  After 
the  eatables  had  fully  disappeared,  the  empty 
dish  was  cast  overboard,  and  all  hands  compo- 
sed themselves,  in  the  best  temper  possible 
with  themselves,  each  other,  and  all  the  world, 

I J  Boniface  not  excepted. 
Two  hours  and  a  half  afterwards,  the  stage 
brought  up  at  Grimes'  for  tea.  For  some  time 
past,  the  late  dinner  arrangement  had  not  af- 
/  fected  the  appetites  of  the  passengers  as  it  had 
done  4t  first,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  land- 
lord and  "  agent,"  and  not  a  little  to  his  regret. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  his  guests  seemed 
more  inclined  to  laugh  than  eat,  and  finally  left 
the  table  after  having  taken  only  one  cup  apiece, 
with  "  fixins"  in  proportion.  The  secret  of  this 
leaked  out  before  the  stage  moved  on,  to  the 
great  merriment  of  Grimes  and  the  coterie  in 
his  bar-room,  to  whom  one  of  the  passengers 
related  the  joke.  Among  these,  was  the  editor 
of  a  couutry  paper. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  whole  story  ap- 
peared in  print,  with  names,  places  and  all,  de- 
tailed with  much  point  and  humor.  This  ac- 
count, Parker,  who  most  people  thought  knew 
about  as  much  of  the  whole  matter  as  any  body, 
had  put  up  into  the  form  of  a  hand-bill,  two  or 
three  of  which  were  circulated  among  the  pas- 
sengers in  every  stage.  Of  course,  Screwier 
soon  became  aware  of  this  fact,  and  did  not  ven- 
ture again  to  cheat  the  passengers  out  of  their 
dinner,  when  they  would  consent  to  eat  at  all. 
But  it  happened  two  or  three  times  a  week,  that 
a  whole  stage  load  would  refuse  to  dine,  and 
thus  he  would  come  off  the  loser.  Finally,  he 
abandoned  the  profitless  business  of  dining  the 
stage,  and  fell  back  into  his  old  ways. 

Whoever  goes  that  road  now,  gets  a  comfort- 
able dinner,  in  good  time  at  Parker's,  and 
should  the  old  man  feel  in  the  humor,  will  have 
added,  by  way  of  extra  fare,  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  at  Screwler's,  with  which 
our  readers  have  just  been  made  acquainted. 


Talents,  merit,  beauty,  rank,  fortune,  are  res- 
ponsibilities sufficient,  without  adding  to  them 
ostentation. 
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BY  A  LADY  OP  BALTIMORE 


"Oh!  what  a  beautiful  rainbow!"  exclaimed  j 
many  little  voices,  as  they  left  the  barn  after  ; 
the  rain  had  ceased. 

"  Where,  where  ?  I  don't  see  any,"  sai(LA.ggie. 

"  You  are  looking  in  the  wrong  direction,  Ag- 
gie," replied  her  teacher,  "  the  rainbow  is  always 
opposite  the  sun ;  don't  you  know  that  ?" 

"Always,  Miss  Mary?   I  didn't  know  that. 
But  now  I  see  it.    Oh  !  isn't  it  splendid  ?  And 
what  beautiful  colors !    But  why  is  it  always  1 
opposite  the  sun,  Miss  Mary  f"   *  \ 

"  I  must  confess,  Aggie,  that  I  am  rather  aston-  5 
ished  to  hear  you  ask  that  question  What  does  j 
your  little  philosophy  say  makes  the  rainbow  ?"  > 

"  The  sun  shining  through  the  drops  of  water  j 
while  they  are  falling."  "  5 

"And  how  could  that  be  unless  they  were! 
opposite  each  other  ?"  ! 

"  It  couldn't,  Miss  Mary,  I  see  now ;  I  didn't  \ 
think  of  that  before." 

"  What  makes  the  rainbow  of  so  many  pretty  \ 
colors,  Miss  Mary  ?"  said  Fanny  Gray.  j 

"Do  you  know  what  a  prism  is,  Fanny ?"S 
replied  her  teacher.  | 

Fanny  said  she  did  not.  5 

"  I  know,"  cried  Archie  Dale,  the  youngest  j 
scholar  in  the  school,  "  it's  a  place  where  they 
put  bad  people." 

The  children  all  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  at 
Archie's  mistake ;  even  Miss  Mary  felt  disposed  ; 
to  smile,  but  she  did  not.  On  the  contrary, 
she  looked  very  grave.  She  knew  that  a  lit- 
tle boy  like  Archie  could  not  well  bear  being 
laughed  at  in  that  manner,  and,  although  it  was 
but  natural  for  the  children  to  act  as  they  did, 
yet  Miss  Mary  gently  checked  them,  and  showed 
them  that  ,  not  only  was  such  oonduct  a  breach 
of  good  manners,  but  in  direct  violation  of  that 
law  which  bids  us  "  do  unto  others  as  we  would  ; 
have  others  do  to  us,"  "for  which  of  you,"  said 
she,  "  would  like  to  be  laughed  at  as  Archie  has 
been  ?   Not  one,  I  am  sure." 

Cm; 


Miss  Mary  then  told  the  little  boy  that  what 
he  was  talking  about  was  a  prison;  spelled 
p-r-i-so-n;  but  that  she  was  speaking  of  a 
prism — p-r-i-s-m — a  different  thing  altogether. 

"  And  now,"  she  asked,  "  who  ftftn  tell  me 
what  a  prism  is  ?" 

Several  of  the  girls  replied,  "A  three-sided  piece 
of  glass,"  and  one  of  them,  putting  her  hand  in 
her  pocket,  pulled  out  a  broken  drop  of  a  giran- 
dole, whictyLshe  showed  to  Miss  Mary,  and  asked 
if  a  prism  was  not  something  like  that. 

Miss  Mary  replied  that  it  was  ;  then  she  told 
the  little  girl  to  look  through  it  and  tell  her 
what  she  saw. 

"  Oh !  I  see  a  great  many  beautiful  colors, 
just  like  the  rainbow." 

"  Let  me  see !  Let  me  see !"  cried  some  half 
a  dozen  at  the  same  time,  Archie  Dale  among 
the  rest. 

The  little  girl  good-naturedly  allowed  her 
school  mates  to  look  also,  and  when  they  had 
done  Miss  Mary  told  ihem  that  a  ray  of  light 
was  composed  of  all  those  different  colors,  and 
that  when  it  was  cast  upon  a  triangular  or  three- 
sided  piece  of  glass  they  were  separated  so  that 
we  could  see  each  color  distinctly. 

"And  when  they  are  ail  mingled  together 
they  are  white ;  that  is  a  ray  of  light  is  white, 
isn't  it,  Miss  Mary  ?"  said  Aggie. 

"  It  is,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  do  the  drops  of  water  divide  a  ray  of  light 
the  same  as  a  prism  does  ?"  asked  Fanny  Gray. 

"  Yes,  Fanny ;  each  drop  of  water  is  jnst  like 
a  prism,  and  that  is  why  you  see  so  many  beau- 
tiful colors  in  the  rainbow.  But  here  we  are 
at  your  grandmother's.  Ah !  and  there  she  is, 
at  the  door,  looking  for  you." 

"  Well,  young  ladies,  you'll  believe  me  next 
time  when  I  tell  you  it's  going  to  rain,  won't 
you,"  cried  old  Mrs.  Gray,  as  the  little  party 
halted  before  her  door ;  "  but  I  hope  none  of 
you  got  wet  ?" 
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"  None  to  hurt  us,"  replied  Miss  Mary.  "  Oar 
white  dresses  don't  look  quite  so  nice  as  they 
did  this  morning ;  but  soap  and  water,  and  a 
little  labor,  will  soon  remedy  that.  *  We  had  a 
xery  pleasant  time  previous  to  the  rain ;  and, 
as  we  have  received  no  injury  from  the  storm, 
I  am  sure  we  ought  not  to  murmur,  but  ought 
to  feel  thankful  our  lives  were  preserved." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  right  there,  Miss  Mary ; 
but  I  did  feel  quite  uneasy  about  you  when  it 
was  thundering  so.  Two  men  were  killed  up 
the  cross-road  ;  they  got  under  a  tree,  and  the 
lightning  struck  it." 

"  Poor  souls  !  what  a  pity !  How  thankful 
should  we  be  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  His 
goodness  and  protection !  I  hope,  my  dear 
children,  you  will  not  forget  the  hand  that  has 
preserved  you,  nor  fail  to  return  sincere  thanks 
for  such  great  mercy." 

The  children  had  but  little  to  say  during  the 
remainder  of  the  walk  home,  for  they  all  felt 
somewhat  impressed  with  the  narrow  escape, 
some  of  them,  at  least,  had  made  from  death ; 
for,  had  they  remained  under  the  tree  they 
fled  to  for  shelter  from  the  rain,  more  than  one 
of  them,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
killed. 


TO  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


[The  following  story  we  copy  from  the  Hap- 
py  Home,  a  magazine  published  in  Boston,  and 
edited  by  Miss  Mary  Grace  Halpine :] 

When  this  publications  comes  to  your  house, 
I  want  you,  children,  to  turn  over  tho  pages 
until  you  find  the  short  article  addressed  to 
you.  Now  do  not  shut  up  the  book  and  say, 
**  It  don't  look  interesting ;  I  had  rather  read 
stories for  I  may  tell  you  true  stories  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  When  you  read  them,  I 
hope  you  will  not  skip  the  moral.  I  was  onoe 
a  little  girl,  and  I  know  what  girls  and  boys  are 
apt  to  do.  Do  not  read  too  fast  what  I  write 
for  you,  so  that  you  cannot  understand  it ;  but 
try  to  improve  by  what  you  read. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  child  about  eight 
years  old,  my  dear  father,  who  is  now  in  heaven, 
promised  my  sister  and  myself  a  reward  of  a 
handsomely  bound  Bible,  when  we  had  read 
ours  through  in  course.  I  was,  as  you  will  sup- 
pose, very  anxious  to  obtain  the  beautifully 
gilded  book,  which  was  already  purchased  and 
lying  upon  the  shelf ;  so  I  used  to  read  on  as 
fast  as  I  could.  Now,  I  had  early  been  taught 
that  the  Bible  was  the  word  of  God,  and  I  knew 
better  than  to  jabber  it  off  in  the  way  I  did, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  through  it ;  but 
when  I  came  to  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  there 
were  whole  chapters  which  I  could  not  compre- 
hend, and  I  thought  the  faster  I  got  through 
them  the  better.  I  can  see,  now,  that  I  ought 
to  have  gone  to  my  father,  and  told  him  I  did 
not  like  to  read  in  those  books,  and  to  have 
asked  him  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  me  to 
postpone  doing  so  until  I  was  older.   No  doubt 


he  would  have  allowed  it,  and  then  I  should  not 
have  had  so  much  cause  for  sorrow  that  I 
treated  God's  word  with  disrespect.  Before  I 
go  on,  I  will  tell  you,  as  a  moral  to  this  part 
of  my  story,  a  copy  I  once  wrote  in  my  writing- 
book,  and  which  I  repeated  so  often  that  I  neve r 
forgot  it.  It  was  this :  "  Whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  oW,  is  worth  doing  well." 

In  order  to  help  you  to  understand  one  verse 
of  Scripture,  I  shall  relate  a  short  account  of  a 
boy  with  whom  I  was  onoe  acquainted.  When 
you  have  read  it,  I  hope  you  will  endeavor,  as 
Harry  did,  to  conquer  a  city.  If  you  set  about 
this  work  in  earnest,  you  will  have  more  as- 
sistance than  even  the  Pasha  of  Turkey  finds  in 
the  armies  of  the  Allies,  for  the  conquering  of 
Sebastopol ;  for  God  himself  has  promised  you 
his  aid. 

"  He  that  rnleth  his  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city."— Paov.  16 :  32. 

Early  one  morning,  Harry  ran  down  stairs  to 
breakfast,  but  met  one  of  his  brothers  in  the 
entry,  who  was  not  disposed  to  give  him  an 
arrow  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Harry  began 
to  kick,  and  scream,  which  caused  his  mother 
to  leave  the  breakfast  room,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  The  little  boy  stopped 
screaming  to  tell  his  story  ;  then  Herbert  told 
his :  "  He  showed  all  that  temper  just  because 
I  wouldn't  give  him  my  new  arrow,  and  when  1 
told  him  I  would  make  him  one." 

The  kind  mother  took  the  little  offender  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  away  into  the  parlor.  Here, 
taking  him  in  her  lap,  she  said  :  "  Harry,  do 
you  know  how  naughty  it  is  for  you  to  exhibit 
such  a  temper  ?  If  you  do  so,  God  will  be  dis- 
pleased with  you.  No  one  will  love  you,  and 
you  will  be  very  unhappy.  Are  you  happy, 
now,  my  dear  ?" 

"  No,  mamma." 

"Then  try  to  put  away  all  your  bad  feelings. 
The  Bible  says,  'He  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  is 
better  than  he  that  conquereth  a  city.'  " 

This  was  a  new  idea  to  Harry,  and,  making  a 
great  effort,  he  restrained  his  anger,  and,  looked 
up  with  a  smiling  face.  His  mother  kissed  him, 
and  told  him  it  made  her  Very  happy  to  see 
him  try  to  be  a  good  boy.  Then  they  went  out 
to  breakfast.  Harry  ran  up  and  put  his  arms 
around  his  father's  neck,  saying,  "  Tve  conquered 
a  city!  Pre  conquered  a  city!11 

After  this,  there  were  so  many  cities  con- 
quered, that  Mrs.  had  to  make  a  litt It- 
book  to  put  down  the  number.  Even  Willie, 
the  baby  boy,  felt  the  effect  of  the  example, 
and,  when  inclined  to  be  fretful  or  impatient  in 
play,  would  restrain  himself  and  run  to  his 
mother,  and  say,  "  Put  down  in  my  book,  I've 
conquered  a  city." 

A  short  time  since,  I  heard  my  little  friend, 
Harry,  say  to  his  mother,  "  I  have  not  had  one 
city  to  conquer  to-day  ;"  and  so  every  little  boy 
and  girl  will  find,  if  they  set  out  in  earnest  to 
conquer  all  their  naughty  feelings,  that  every 
time  it  will  be  easier  than  the  last ;  until,  at 
length,  as  Harry  said,  '*  there  will  be  no  more 
cities  to  conquer." 
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Real  New  England  Brown  Bread. — Take 
equal  proportions  of  sifted  rye  and  Indian  meal, 
mix  them  well  together ;  add  half  a  tea-cupful 
of  molasses,  and  two  gills  of  good  yeast,  to 
about  three  quarts  of  the  mixed  meal.  Wet 
this  with  good  new  milk,  sufficient  to  make  a 
dough  that  can  be  easily  worked,  even  with 
one  hand.  For  economy's  sake,  milk  that  has 
stood  for  twelve  hours,  and  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  taken,  may  be  a  substitute  for 
the  new  milk ;  or  water  which  has  been  pressed 
from  boiled  squash,  or  in  which  squash  has 
been  boiled,  is  a  much  better  substitute  than 
pure  water.  But  warm  water  is  more  com- 
monly used.  The  ingredients  should  be  tho» 
roughly  mixed,  and  stand,  in  cold  weather,  for 
twelve  hours ;  in  warm  weather  two  hours  may 
be  sufficient  before  baking.  If  baked  in  a  brick 
oven,  a  three-quart  loaf  should  stand  in  the 
oven  all  night.  The  same  quantity  in  three 
bakiug-pans  will  bake  in  about  three  hours. 
Serve  this  warm  from  the  oven,  with  good 
sweet  butter,  and  we  could  fast  upon  it  every 
morning  for  breakfast  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber. 

Preparation  op  Food. — A  good  housewife, 
says  the  American  Home  Cook  Book,  suffers 
nothing  to  be  lost  or  spoiled.  Mere  scraps 
which  a  careless  individual  would  perhaps 
throw  away,  are  put  to  a  proper  use,  and,  by 
means  of  certain  auxiliary  seasoning,  brought  to 
table  in  a  new  and  attractive  guise.  Even  if 
little  or  nothing  be  absolutely  saved  by  these 
economical  arrangements,  the  dressing  of  food 
in  a  tasteful  manner  is  a  point  of  some  impor- 
tance. When  a  dish  has  a  slovenly  appear- 
ance, is  smoked,  underdone,  or  prepared  with 
rancid  or  unclean  seasoning,  both  the  eye  and 
the  appetite  are  offended,  which  is  a  serious  evil 
in  itself,  independently  of  the  injury  which 
may  possibly  be  done  to  the  stomach  of  the 
eater.  In  every  respect,  therefore,  it  is  consis- 
tent with  good  judgment  to  prepare  food  for  the 
table  in  the  most  tasteful  and  agreeable  man- 
ner 

Egos. — Put  your  tongue  to  the  larger  end ;  if  it 
feel  warm,  the  egg  is  fresh ;  or  put  the  egg  into 
a  pan  of  cold  water ;  if  perfectly  fresh  it  will 
sink  immediately,  and  so  in  proportion  to  its 
freshness ;  a  rotten  egg  will  float  on  the  top  of 
the  water. 

Butter. — The  only  way  to  try  butter  is  by 
the  smell  and  taste ;  never  trust  to  its  external 
appearance.  Do  not  buy  that  which  is  speckled 
with  pinkish  spots,  nor  that  which  has  a  milky 
appearance ;  such  butter  has  not  been  well 
washed  from  the  butter-milk,  and  will  quickly 
turn  sour  or  lose  its  flavor. 

Boil  Your  Molasses. — When  molasses  is  used 
in  cooking,  it  is  a  very  great  improvement  to 
boil  and  skim  it  before  you  use  it.   It  takes 


|  out  the  raw  taste,  and  makes  it  almost  as  good 
|  as  sugar.    Where  molasses  is  used  much  for 

cooking,  it  is  well  to  prepare  one  or  two  gallons 

in  this  way  at  a  time. 

Coffee. — Coffee  should  be  purchased  in  the 
berry,  and  fresh  roasted ;  it  should  always,  when 
possible,  be  ground  just  previous  to  being  made. 
After  it  is  ground  it  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  air,  as  the  aroma  speedly  flies  off.  If  more 
is  ground  than  required  for  the  meal,  keep  it  in 
a  glass,  closely-stopped  bottle.  Coffee,  like  tea, 
should  be  an  infusion,  not  a  decoction. 

The  best  coffee  is  the  Mocha,  the  next  is  the 
Java,  and  closely  approximating  is  the  Jamaica 
and  Berbice. 

Potted  Veal. — This  may  be  potted  as  beef, 
or  thus : — Pound  cold  veal  in  a  mortar,  work  up 
with  it  in  a  powder  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  shred 
the  leanest  part  of  tongue  very  finely,  or  ham  ia 
sometimes  used ;  place  in  a  jar  or  pot  a  layer 
of  the  pounded  veal,  and  upon  that  a  layer  of 
the  tongue,  and  continue  alternately  until  the 
pot  is  full,  seeing  that  every  layer  ia  well 
pressed  down ;  pour  over  the  top  melted  clari- 
fied butter.  If  it  is  desired,  and  which  is  fre- 
quently done,  to  marble  the  veal,  cut  the 
tongue  or  ham  in  square  dice  instead  of  shred- 
ing  it,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
touch  each  other  or  the  effect  is  destroyed. 

Poulet  A  la  Marengo. — The  motive  of  semi- 
frying  food  is  to  have  it  done  quickly ;  therefore, 
to  fry  a  whole  fowl,  or  even  half,  is  useless,  as 
it  could  be  cooked  in  a  different  way  in  the  same 
time ;  but  to  semi-fry  a  fowl  with  the  object  of 
having  it  quickly  placed  on  the  table,  in  order 
to  satisfy  a  good,  and  perhaps  fastidious,  appe- 
i  tite,  it  should  be  done  in  a  similar  way  to  that 
I  practised  in  Egypt  some  3000  years  since,  and 
)  of  late  years  for  Napoleon — that  is,  cooked  in 
I  oil. 

In  France  this  dish  is  called  "Poulet  a  la 
Marengo."  It  is  related  that  the  conqueror, 
after  having  gained  th'at  celebrated  victory,  ate 
three  small  chickens  at  one  meal,  done  in  this 
way,  and  his  appetite  and  taste  was  so  good, 
and  he  approved  of  them  so  highly,  that  he  de- 
j  sired  that  they  might  always  be  served  in  the 
same  way  during  the  campaign. 

Bran  Bread. — Liebig  says,  "  The  separation 
of  the  bran  from  the  flour  by  bolting,  is  a  matter 
|  of  luxury,  and  injurious  rather  than  beneficial 
as  regards  the  nutritive  power  of  the  bread." 

It  is  only  in  more  modern  times,  remarks 
Soyer,  the  sifted  flour  has  been  known  and 
used,  and  has  been  followed  by  the  poor,  to  imi- 
tate the  luxury  of  the  wealthy,  at  the  expense 
of  their  health.  Certain  it  is,  that  where  whole 
meal  is  used  as  bread,  the  population  have 
better  digestive  organs  than  where  ft  is  not. 
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Fashions. — Drew  /or  Morning  Visit*. — Robe 
of  laurel  green  silk.  The  skirt  has  three  broad  : 
flounces,  edged  with  trimming  of  an  unique  and 
novel  description.  It  consists  of  squares  formed  : 
of  black  velvet  and  lace,  disposed  at  equal  in- 
tervals  along  the  edge  of  the  flounces.  The 
corsage  is  high,  and  fastened  up  to  the  throat ' 
with  ornamental  buttons  of  black  velvet  and 
green  silk.  The  basque  and  the  bretelles  are  \ 
finished  with  narrow  rows  of  black  velvet  and 
lace  edging.  The  sleeves  are  formed  of  two 
deep  frills,  gathered  in  large  quilled  plaits.  At 
the  top  of  the  lower  frill,  and  in  front  of  the  \ 
arm,  there  is  a  bow  and  ends  of  green  silk. 
The  upper  frill  is  placed  at  a  little  distance 
below  the  arm-hole.  The  collar  is  of  Valen-j 
ciennes  lace,  and  the  under-sleeves  of  two  broad 
frills  of  the  same.  On  one  arm  a  snake  bracelet  \ 
made  of  garnet  beads,  and  on  the  other  a  brace- ; 
let  of  gold  and  enamel.  Bonnet  of  violet  color 
imperial  velvet,  with  a  fall  of  black  blonde,: 
sewed  to  the  edge  and  turned  back.  The  bavo-  \ 
let  of  velvet  is  covered  by  a  fall  of  black  blonde. 
On  one  side  of  the  bonnet  a  small  plume  of 
violet  colored  feathers,  and  on  the  other  side  a  • 
bow  of  velvet  and  blonde.  Under  trimming,  j: 
convolvulus  made  of  cerise  velvet.  In  the  car- : 
riagea  cloak  of  black  velvet  or  a  large  cashmere  ' 
shawl  may  be  worn. 

Dress  Caps. — f  See  engravings. )— No.  1. — The : 
materials  are  blonde,  and  rose-colored  Mantua : 
ribbon.  The  crown  is  edged  by  a  ruche  of  the 
ribbon  and  traversed  by  rows  of  inch  wide  black 
velvet ;  loops  of  the  same  in  the  border. 

No.  2. — Dress  cap  of  blonde  and  broad  blue 
ribbon,  with  a  purled  edge.  Large  clusters  of  j 
bows  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  flat  bows ; 
form  the  whole  centre  of  the  crown. 


Bovmnr. — (See  engraving.)— White  silk  or- 
namented with  very  narrow  stripes  of  black 
velvet,  broken  up  into  pieces  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  long.  A  narrow  transparency  is  inserted, 
an  inch  from  the  front,  finished  by  a  fold  of 
silk,  and  a  row  of  narrow  black  velvet,  which 
forms  a  heading  to  a  rich  fall  of  blonde  which 
adorns  the  front.  The  transparent  crown  is  en- 
riched by  puffings  of  silk  edged  with  blonde, 
arranged  in  serpentine  form.  A  rich  fall  of 
blonde  forms  a  finish  to  the  curtain.  The  sides 
are  ornamented  by  clusters  of  black  and  white 
ostrich  plumes  mingled. 


Pubs*  with  Bars  and  Rings. — Materials — One 
skein  of  sca+Ut,  and  one  of  rich,  dark  green, 
coarse  purse  silk,  will  be  required  ;  also  two  reels 
of  the  finest  gold  thread,  and  Penelope  crochet 
needle  No.  3.— Make  a  chain,  with  green,  of  61 
stiches,  and  work  2  rows  in  single  open  crochet ; 


the  second  row  being  worked  into  the  holes 
over  the  chain  stitch,  instead  of  the  loops  of  the 
chain ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  edges  even, 
j  make  2  long  stitches  in  the  first  and  last  hole 
of  the  first  row  of  single  open  crochet.  Now, 
with  gold  thread,  work  3  rows  in  double  crochet ; 
;  then,  with  scarlet,  work  2  rows  the  same  as  the 
green.  Repeat  the  above  alternately  green  and 
\  scarlet,  dividing  the  two  colors  with  3  rows  of 
gold  in  plain  double  orochet  until  you  have  3 
:  stripes  of  green,  2  of  scarlet,  and  5  of  gold ; 


making  10  in  the  whole.  This  is  half  of  the 
purse.  It  is  necessary  to  leave  an  opening 
here ;  therefore  work  the  first  row  of  the  eleventh 
stripe  in  the  following  manner : — Join  on  your 
silk,  which,  according  to  order,  you  will  find 
must  be  scarlet ;  work  in  single  open  crochet, 
as  before,  to  within  14  stitches  of  the  end ;  leave 
the  silk  you  are  working  with,  but  do  not  cut  it 
off;  take  a  short  length  of  the  same  color,  join 
it  to  the  loop  next  to  that  you  last  worked  into, 
and  make  a  chain  of  14  stitches ;  having  done 
this,  continue  with  the  row  you  left  unfinished, 
working  into  the  loops  of  the  chain  you  have 
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just  made  instead  of  the  gold  thread;  finish 
this  stripe  by  working  another  row,  and  proceed 
according  to  the  directions  before  given  until 
there  are  (for  this  side )  3  scarlet,  2  green,  and 
5  gold  stripes,  making  20  in  the  whole  purse ; 
crochet  it  together,  leaving  an  opening  of  14 
stitches  to  correspond  with  the  other  side; 
finish  with  gold  bars ;  sew  one  side  on  with  scarlet 
silk,  and  the  other  with  green ;  draw  up  the 
end  and  add  a  tassel  to  match. 


A  Net  fob  the  Haib. — Materials — One  skein 
of  fine  sized  cerise  and  one  of  white  netting  silk  j 
meshes  Nos.  12  and  15,  and  two  netting  needles. — 
With  cerise  make  a  foundation  of  forty  stitches 
on  mesh  No.  15,  join  to  form  a  round,  and  net 
seven  rounds  in  plain  netting.  With  white  net 
two  loops  into  every  stitch  on  mesh  No.  12,  then 
net  six  rounds  in  honeycomb  pattern ;  net  the 
next  six  rounds  in  plain  netting  on  mesh  No. 
15  with  cerise ;  repeat  the  last  twelve  rounds 
twice.  Draw  together  the  foundation  stitches, 
and  finish  with  a  silver  cord  and  tassel,  or  by 
passing  a  piece  of  elastic  through  the  last 
worked  loops  to  draw  the  net  around  the  head. 


Directions  for  Embroidery. — There  is  no  work 
which  requires  more  care,  judgment  and  taste 
than  embroidery ;  and  no  more  pleasing,  either 
to  the  fair  worker  or  to  the  favored  one  for 
whom  it  is  worked.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  articles,  whether  for  wear  or  ornament ;  and 
there  is  no  work  where  better  materials,  are  re- 
quired, neither  is  there  any  where  greater  care 
and  judgment  in  the  choice  of  materials  and 


colors  can  be  shown.  If  the  work  is  on  white 
muslin,  always  choose  soft  embroidery  cotton, 
coarse  or  fine,  according  to  the  boldness  or  deli- 
cacy of  the  work.  Dick's  embroidery  cotton  is 
the  best.  Let  all  your  work  be  very  regular 
and  even ;  and  never,  or  in  very  few  instances 
draw  it  tight,  but  let  it  spread  out  to  fill  up  be- 
tween the  threads,  so  that  the  muslin  may  not 
be  seen  between  the  stitches.  If  on  satin,  velvet, 
or  leather,  the  same  directions  must  be  fol- 
lowed ;  but  in  the  latter  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  work  does  not  get  soiled,  for  it 
cannot  be  washed.  For  satin,  velvet,  or  leather, 
silk  is  invariably  used,  and  in  most  instances  it 
is  a  very  soft  silk ;  if  the  hard  twisted  silk  is 
used  it  tears  the  material,  especially  leather, 
which  must  always  be  avoided,  besides  which 
it  never  fills  the  whole  made  by  the  needle.  To 
draw  the  pattern  upon  muslin,  first  have  your 
pattern  drawn  very  strongly  upon  paper ;  then 
lay  your  muslin  upon  it,  and  go  over  the  lines 
with  a  little  indigo  from  a  color  box,  in  either  & 
reed  pen  or  a  camel  hair  pencil :  the  indigo  will 
not  stain,  and  will  wash  out ;  or  you  may  get 
paper  the  same  as  drapers  use  in  their  bill 
books,  and  lay  that  under  your  design,  and  trace 
through  with  a  hard  pencil  or  point.  For  satin, 
silk,  velvet,  or  leather,  puncture  your  pattern 
with  a  pin  or  needle,  and  rub  either  a  little 
powdered  flake-white,  blue,  or  any  color  which 
you  can  cover  up  with  your  work ;  for  in  these 
materials  you  cannot  wash  the  mark  out  again. 
In  all  fastenings  of  the  ends  let  it  be  done  at 
the  under  side,  for  there  is  nothing  looks  so 
untidy  as  loose  ends  and  dirty  places. 


PATTERN  FOR  EMBROIDERY. 


VINE  LEAF  INSERTION. 
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AK  nrTRODUCT^pK. 

Last  month  we  announced  the  fact  that  we  had 
completed  an  arrangement  with  Hiss  Virgihia.  F. 
Towsskhd,  to  become  assistant  editor  of  the  Home 
Magazine,  and  that  she  would  make  the  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  our  readers  in  this  number. 
We  now  introduce  her  formally,  and  step  aside  to 
giTe  her  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
occasion: — 

Now,  dear  reader,  if  we  attempt  to  stand  on  our 
newly  conferred  editorial  dignity,  we  shall  not 
racoeed  at  all;  for  we  are  anything  but  a  stately 
personage,  and  never  perpetrated  a  graceful  "  entree" 
in  our  life. 

So  we  hare  concluded  to  waive  all  ceremony,  and 
make  this  much  dreaded  advent,  just  as  familiarly 
as  thongh  we  were  old  friends,  certain  of  a  smile,  and 
a  warm,  old-fashioned  shaking  of  hands,  into  the 
bargain. 

We  have  some  claim  to  all  this  freedom,  too,  for 
we  bare  talked  with  you  many  times  before. 

Our  thoughts  reach  off,  now,  to  a  quiet,  shady 
little  home,  nestled  down  in  the  green  heart  of  a  New 
England  city.  Grand  old  elm  trees,  through  which 
the  rammer  wind  moved  softly  as  an  angel's  rhythm, 
stood  before  it ;  a  green  lawn  leaned  away  from  the 
Croat  door. — On  one  side  of  the  house  was  a  window, 
into  which  the  sunshine  always  broke,  tangled  and 
dim,  hovering  about  the  small  table  in  one  corner,  or 
borrying  over  the  cushioned  arms  of  the  great 
rocking  chair  where  we  sat,  incarnating  with  this 
little  pen  of  oars  the  visions  that  haunted,  or  the 
thoughts  that  stirred  our  heart. 

Bat  that  old  dream-life  has  gone  out  from  the; 
tbadow  of  the  elms,  now,  and  taken  for  itself  a; 
wider  range  of  thought  and  experience,  moro; 
especially  a  new  purpose,  and  a  new  mission. 

The  M  Ho  mi  Magazine"  has  always  been  what 
its  title  indicates.  The  mind  and  heart  which  first 
projected  and  vitalized  it,  was  a  sure  prophecy  of  its 
bigh  intellectual  character,  of  its  sound,  healthful 
morality,  of  its  earnest,  practical  object  and  mission , 
sad  it  is  our  aim  to  infuse  something  of  a  woman's 
Uste  and  feeling  into  all  this ;  to  impart  to  it  some- 
what of  the  life  of  our  own  heart  and  mind. 

Home  !  How  much  of  beauty,  and  poetry,  and 
religion  that  old  Saxon  word  embodies !  Is  not  this 
pre-eminently  the  case  in  our  own  country?  Are 
not  our  hones  the  great  moral,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual nurseries  of  our  land  ?  The  sweet  springs 
which  feed  the  fountains  of  whatsoever  is  beautiful, 
and  good,  and  true  in  our  national  life? 

The  Hohb  Magazixi  !  Oh !  in  the  broadest  and 


highest,  and  deepest  meaning  of  the  word,  may  it  be 
this !  A  guest  that  shall  be  always  welcome,  may  it 
come  to  your  hearthstones  with  the  dawning  of  each 
new  month,  having  always  some  ministration  of  light, 
or  strength,  or  wisdom,  till  it  takes  its  place  among 
the  Lares  and  Penates  of  your  households. 

And  now,  while  the  fierce  March  is  lifting  its  head 
upon  the  mountains,  and  gathering  up  its  wild  winds 
for  their  hoarse  chorus  of  triumph  over  the  dead 
Winter,  we  send  you.  dear  readers,  our  greeting.  It 
will  find  some  of  you  in  lowly  cottages,  and  some  in 
city  palaoes — some  in  the  cold  North,  where  the  soft 
fingers  of  Spring  have  not  yet  loosened  the  swaddling 
|  bands  of  Winter — some  in  the  sweet  South-land, 
5>  where  the  epistles  of  a  new  resurrection  unto  another 
n  summer  are  written  in  springing  grass,  and  budding 
\  flowers — some  on  eastern  shores,  wrapped  in  by  the 
s  white  arms  of  the  Atlantic,  and  some  where  the 
n  prairies  reach  off  gray  and  dim  to  the  night  stars 
J  And  to  each,  and  to  all  of  you,  may  this,  our  first 
\  editorial,  be  the  prophecy  of  some  good,  and  before 
\  the  year  shakes  its  parting  hands  with  you,  may 
\  your  hearts  say  to  ours,  "  It  is  good  that  we  have 
been  together."  v.  f.  t. 

"  FRUIT9  OF  UTOUSTRY." 

There  it  is !  Simple,  rustic,  natural  illustration  of 
country  life. 

If  you,  reader,  have  sat  down  in  just  such  an  old 
farm  house  kitchen,  and  eaten  from  just  such  a  pine 
table,  covered  over  with  just  such  a  homespun  linen 
cloth,  then  will  you  feel  the  naturalness  of  the  scene 
before  you. 

It  is  sunset,  and  the  last  red  light  of  the  summer 
day  flows  in  through  the  small  window  panes,  and 
over  the  quaint  rafters,  and  white  washed  walls,  giving 
to  the  whole  a  picturesque  expression,  which  an 
artist  would  detect  at  once.  There  is  the  parrot, 
reaching  his  dark,  glossy  head  out  of  the  wicker 
cage,  edifying  his  hearers  with  that  shrill  loquacious- 
ness, which  reminds  one  so  forcibly  of  a  certain  large 
class  of  the  human  species.  Indeed,  were  we  to 
award  the  bays  to  the  one  "who  could  talk  most, 
and  say  least,"  we  should  sometimes,  between  the 
human  and  ornithological  representatives,  find  our- 
selves in  a  state  of  most  deplorable  bewilderment. 

There,  too,  are  the  bunches  of  pennyroyal  and 
mountain  mint — forcible  reminders  of  next  winter's 
influenzas  and  rheumatism — suspended  over  the 
shelf,  in  order  that  the  fire  may  facilitate  the  "  drying 
process." 

Then,  too,  we  like  the  mantel  ornaments,  even  to 
the  crimping  iron,  and  broken  lantern.  They  seem 
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to  belong  to  the  place,  and  are  as  suggestive  of  stormy  >  Bhadow  of  the  great  rocks,"  by  the  sweet-voiced 
nights,  and  grandmother's  caps,  with  deep,  plaited  J  brooks  in  all  quiet  places,  we  shall  find  the  lessons 
borders,  as  Hebe  and  Agate  vases  are  of  velvet  ■  of  the  Great  High  Priests  of  Nature, 
carpets  and  carved  ceilings.  \     And  is  not  life's  best,  truest,  deepest  teaching 

On  the  right,  too,  are  the  large  baskets  piled  with  J  Peace  ?  and  do  we  not  find  it  soonest  in  the  calm  heart 
Deets  and  potatoes.  Do  you  see  how  the  long,  green  >  of  the  country,  where  Ood  sends  to  our  souls  a  new 
tops  hang  over  the  rim,  till  they  brush  the  oaken!  baptismal  of  quiet 't 


seat?  Blessed  commentary  on  home  industry,  and  J 
harvest  plenty ! 


There  under  the  green  trees  we  seem  sometimes  to 
\  catch  glimpses  of  the  purple  mountains,  on  whose 


But  that  primitive  table,  framed  round  with  honest,  s  heights  the  "White  City"  sits  in  her  serene,  eternal 
happy  faces,  is,  after  all,  the  cream  of  the  picture,  j  beauty ;  and  we  feel  somewhat  of  the  meaning  of 
Isn't  that  father,  in  his  farmer's  blonse,  and  straw  <!  those  words— "  There  shall  be  no  night  there"— no 
hat,  a  richer  man,  at  this  moment,  than  many  a  one  s  night  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  outward  life. 


who  sits  down  in  his  gorgeous  dining  room  to  a  table  \ 
glittering  with  silver,  and  loaded  with  luxuries? 


Well,  our  pen  has  wandered,  as  we  might  have 
5  been  certain  it  would  when  we  began,  from  the 


The  orow  of  his  baby  girl,  as  she  lift*  up  her  small  i  farm-house  to  the  scenes  around  it,  and  we  come  back 


bands  to  the  yellow  peach  he  holds  just  above  them, 
is  sweet  music  to  his  heart,  and  his  day  of  hard  \  happy  faces,  and  say 
labor  in  the  fields  is  a  sure  prophecy  that  dyspepsia,  \ 
that  attendant  of  luxurious  idleness,  will  never  haunt 
a  repast  of  this  kind. 

There,  too,  is  the  round,  honest,  physiognomy  of  j 
the  wife  and  mother,  as  she  places  a  brown  platter, 
filled  with  a  deliciously  broiled  chicken,  in  the  centre 
of  the  table. 

Oh  !  hunger-sharpened  appetites !  Oh !  innocent, 
loving  hearts !   Parents  and  little  children,  under 


to  take  one  more  peep  at  the  old  kitchen  and  the 
blessed  be  the  country." 

V.  F. T. 


'I  — 

NO  GLOOM  AT  HOME. 
Mrs.  Denison,  in  one  of  her  brief  contributions  to 
\  the  Olive  Branch,  gives  a  little  ideal  home  picture, 
\  that  many  eyes  will  look  upon  with  pleasure : 


<    "  Above  all  things,  there  should  be  no  gloom  in 
j  the  home.   The  shadows  of  dark  discontent  and 
J  _  .   A.   A       _  .       ,      ,       ,  j  wasting  fretfulness  should  never  cross  the  threshold, 

that  gray  roof,  in  that  old-fashioned  kitchen,  how  do  { throwing  their  large,  black  shapes,  like  funeral  palls 


we  envy  you! 


j  over  the  happy  young  spirits  gathered  there.  If 


But  the  pathos  of  the  picture  is  on  the  right  hand.  \  you  will,  your  home  shall  be  heaven,  and  every  in- 

The  old  man's  face  tells  his  story,  better,  we  dare  ™***      *npl  th«re'   If  7™       J0?  ^ a"  Bit  on  a 
4,     v  •  »    i        •    .      j        m,    .  •   xu  x  S-  throne,  and  be  the  presiding  household  deitv.   0 ! 
any,  than  hu  broken  vo.ce  has  done.   The  hair  that  faithfl/,  wife_what  prlvi]ege8%hat  treasures,  greater 
overlies  his  wrinkled  forehead  is  white  as  the  fleece 1  ■»        •  * 

of  the  young  lambs  in  the  June  grass ;  and  the  light 


or  purer  than  thine  ? 
And  let  the  husband  strive  to  forget  hi?  cares,  as 
of  day  went  out  of  his  closed  eyes  half  a  score  of  \  ne  winds  around  the  long,  narrow  street,  and  beholds 


years  ago. 

"  Old !  blind !  and  poor !"  But  it  is  by  endurance, 
as  well  as  by  action,  that  the  Great  Father  is  glori- 
fied, and  the  grave  furrow  will  soon  be  turned  for  the 
old  man  here,  and  maybe  another  voice  take  up  the 
great  "  triumph"  of  the  conquerors  there. 

He  cannot  see,  now,  that  fair  face  with  the  tears 
dripping  from  ita  long  lashes,  as  it  bends  over  his 
worn  hat,  but  the  angels  do,  and  they  will  not  forget 
it. 


the  soft  light  illumining  his  little  parlor,  spreading 
its  precious  beams  on  the  red  pave  before  it.  The 
night  is  cold  and  cheerless,  perhaps,  and  the  wintry 
gust  battles  with  the  worn  skirts  of  his  old  overcoat, 
and  snatches  with  a  rude  hand  and  wailing  cry  at 
the  rusty  hat  that  has  served  him  many  a  year.  He 
has  been  harassed,  perplexed,  persecuted.  He  has 
born  with  many  a  cruel  tone,  many  a  cold  word,  and 
nerved  himself  up  to  an  energy  so  desperate,  that 
his  frame  and  spirits  are  weakened  and  depressed. 
And  now  his  limbs  ache  with  weariness  ;  his  temples 
throb  with  the  pain-beat  caused  by  a  too  constant 


And  this  is  country  life,  the  country  God's  hand  &PPlica£on-  ,  He  f*™1*  ^Tf™  *J  "Sfi  *?* 
,  ,       ,     _  *      '      t.  \  wife  with  a  pleasant  smile,  or  sit  down  cheerfully  to 

hath  made,  and  written  all  over  with  living  epistles,  their  Uttle  meal>  which  ^  ha8  provided  with  so  much 
known  and  read  of  all  men."   January  spins  its  \  care. 

"  cold  wool"  for  the  mountains  and  meadows— March  \  Bnt  the  <*oor  *8  opened— the  over-coat  thrown 
renche,  down  Its  stron*  arm,,  and  shout,  its  hoarse }  ^lA^^S'Sr.'te 


welcome  to  the  timid  May — June's  green  feet  are  wet 


s  and  the  tones  are  so  soft  and  glad,  that  Hope,  like  a 
s  winged  angel,  flies  right  into  his  bosom,  and  nestles 


with  sweet  dews  and  smothered  in  red  buds  and  \  against  his  heart, 
blossoms — October,  in  its  crimson  garments,  like  >  The  latch  is  lifted,  and  the  smiling  face  of  his  wife 
another  Jeremiah,  pours  its  deep  "  Lamentations"  \  Slyefl  &n  «»rn««t  welcome.  The  shining  hair  is 
through  the  forests  and  the  fields;  and  all  these  have  19mf?otbed  ™l  ^-indeed,  she  stole  a 

6         _       .  .       .        !     ,    ,  ?  little  coquettish  glance  at  the  mirror  banging  in  its 

a  message  and  a  ministry  to  the  hearts  that  will  re-  J  narrow  frame,  just  to  see  if  she  looked  neatand  pretty 
oeive  them.  J  before  she  came  out.    Her  eye  beams  with  love— her 

"  Witnesses"  sent  of  God,  the  months  come  to  talk  d»s3  is  tasteful— and— what  ?  Why !  he  forgets  ill 
with  us  face  to  face,  and  though  they  have  no  pulses  the  that  long,  long  day  as  he  folds  her  in  bis 

»  u   *  «      :        i*u  it        .  •      u        r  xu  s  frriM  ud  imprints  a  kiss  upon  her  brow, 
that  beat  in  unison  with  the  great,  iron  heart  of  the  >    A  home  wPhere  gloom  b  banished-presided  over 
city;  though  their  voices  be  not  heard  amid  the  by  one  who  has  learned  to  rule  herself  and  her  house- 
roar  of  its  hot,  jarring  life;  still,  out  "  under  the  J  hold— oh !  he  is  thrice  consoled  for  all  his  trials.  He 
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cannot  be  unhappy— that  sweeteet,  best,  dearest  j 
solace  is  his — a  cheerful  home.  Do  you  wonder  that  j 
the  man  is  strengthened  anew  for  to-morrow's  cares  V 


Thus  are  our  croud  hearts  chastened, 
And  weaned  from  earthly  ties, 

Or  these  charmed  feet  would  loiter, 
And  never  reach  the  skies. 


MI88  M.  LOUISA  CHIT  WOOD. 

We  mentioned,  briefly,  in  our  February  number, 
the  death  of  this  young  western  songstress,  who  was 
fast  winning  for  herself  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  a  wide 
circle  of  appreciating  friends.  8he  died  at  Mount 
Carmel,  111.,  on  the  19th  December.  From  one  of 
her  intimate  friends,  who  was  with  her  during  her 
illness,  we  hare  a  brief  communication.  The  writer 
says:— 

"  Three  weeks  before  her  death,  she  took  a  severe 
cold,  which  terminated  in  a  low  form  of  typhoid 
fever.  Uer  pure  spirit  took  its  flight  on  the  19th 
Dec.,  1855.  She  was  conscious  most  of  the  time ; 
appeared  to  suffer  but  very  little ;  often  would  answer 
ns,  she  was  very  comfortable,  felt  quite  pleasantly, 
spoke  of  all  her  dear  friends  far  and  near,  and 
particularly  of  you.  One  evening,  while  watching 
with  her,  she  said :  *  Oh  !  how  much  I  wish  I  could 
be  with  you,  and  finish  the  44  Good  Time  Coming." ' 
Dear  girl !  The  good  time  coming  was  to  be  revealed 
to  her  in  the  future. 

"I  can  scarcely  describe  her  to  you,  but  I  will  try. 
She  would  hardly  be  called  handsome,  but  still,  you 
could  not  look  upon  her  frank  and  open  countenance, 
overflowing  with  love  and  affection  for  every  living 
creature,  without  feeling  a  strong  sympathy  and  af- 
fection gushing  up  from  the  heart's  fountain,  for  the 
pure  and  guileless  girl  she  was.  I  can  only  sav, 
those  who  knew  her  best,  loved  her  most." 

We  expected  from  another  source  a  longer  account 
of  Miss  Chitwood,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  us. 

Since  penning  the  above,  we  find  in  the  Cincinnati 
Horn*  Journal  the  following : 

THOUGHT 8  ON  TAB  DEATH  OF  HISS  H.  L.  CHITWOOD. 
BY  J  1.91  MARIA  HEAD. 

The  breast  that  glows  the  brightest, 

First  feels  the  deadly  ball , 
The  wing  that  soars  the  highest, 

Is  saddest  in  its  fall  ; 
The  stream  that  leaps  the  fastest 

Will  soonest  reach  the  sea; 
And  she,  whose  heart  was  like  them, 

Is  lost  to  thee  and  me. 

The  flow'r  that  droops  in  Spring-time — 

It  is  the  fairest  flower ; 
The  fruit  we  prize  the  highest 

Doth  stay  the  shortest  hour ; 
The  bird  which  sings  the  sweetest 

Doth  soonest  quit  the  sky ; 
And  those  we  love  the  dearest, 

Are  aye  the  first  to  die. 

Earth — with  its  gloom  and  glory. 

Its  rapture,  and  its  wo— 
Is  bnt  a  foreign  country 

Through  which  we  travlers  go ; 
We  pause  too  oft,  to  gather 

Frail  gems,  and  flowers  that  die, 
While  all  our  Father's  treasures 

Are  waiting  us  on  high. 

In  vain  we  cherish  idols, 

Or  make  fine  gold  our  stay  ; 
Our  idols  rail  to  ruin— 
Our  treasures  melt  away, 
rot.  vn. — 17 


RIGHT  LIVING. 

44  To  love  and  to  labour  is  the  sum  of  living ;  and 
yet  how  manie  think  they  live  who  neither  labour 

nor  love." 

What  a  gem-thought  it  is,  set  in  this  quaint,  old 
Saxon !  The  first  part  of  the  sentence  is  a  beautiful 
text  for  one' 8  life,  while  the  other  Is  an  equally  sad 
commentary  on  the  44  living"  of  a  great  portion  of 
humanity ! 

And  are  not  these  twain,  the  loving  and  the  labor- 
ing, the  one  44  royal  law"  of  the  Bible,  and  do  they 
not  bring  with  them  their  44  own  exceeding  great  re- 
ward?" 

Ye  who  seek  after  happiness,  behold,  here  is  the 

hey! 

This  sitting  down,  folding  up  one's  hands,  and 
moping  away  one's  life  in  a  vain  yearning  after  affec- 
tion, will  never  do  you  any  good. 

Just  step  out  of  yourself,  and  live  for  and  in  others. 
Go  out  with  a  brave  spirit  into  the  world,  and  min- 
ister to  the  wants  of  humanity.  Everywhere  hands 
are  reaching  out  to  you  for  help ;  everywhere  bleed- 
ing hearts  are  needing  the  balm  of  sympathy  and 
tenderness. 

The  little  children  want  your  smile,  the  old  people 
want  some  comforting  word ;  and  the  strongest  and 
the  best  have  their  hours  of  weakness  and  of  need ! 

So  don't  sit  still,  we  pray  you,  for  this  is  not  living. 
But 44  Whatsoever  your  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
your  might,"  with  a  true,  honest  heart  and  pur- 
pose ;  and  no  matter  how  heavy  may  be  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  through  which  you  are  walking,  the 
morning  will  rise,  the  flowers  will  blossom,  and  the 
birds  sing  about  you.  v.  f.  t. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  PARTY. 

In  these  two  engravings,  the  artist  has  indulged  a 
little  satirical  humor,  and  hit  off  a  certain  class  of 
;  party  givers,  who,  aiming  at  display,  seriously  in- 
commode themselves,  and  strain  their  purses  to 
entertain  people  for  whom  they  care  not  a  fig,  and 
who,  in  return,  care  not  a  fig  for  them.  The  too 
early  guests  find  the  preparations  for  company  in- 
complete. The  mortification  entailed  thereby  is 
easily  to  be  conceived.  Too  hurriedly,  after  the 
company  has  retired,  does  economy  prompt  to  the 
extinguishment  of  lights  and  fire,  and  the  guest  who 
has  returned  for  a  glove,  becomes  witness  of  a  scene 
in  domestic  life,  as  new,  perhaps,  as  amusing. 


j  THE  CITY  ITEM. 

|  The  success  of  this  paper  is  a  notable  evidence  of 
)  what  industry  and  economy,  united  with  an  idomita- 
|  ble  purpose,  can  accomplish.  When  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
|  started  his  Item,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
(there  were  not  a  few  to  prophecy  its  speedy 
|  dissolution,  and  the  prophecy  was  well  based, 
|  judging  the  projector  by  most  men  around  him. 
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Bat  oar  friend  was  not  the  man  to  be  discouraged  by 
ordinary  difficulties.  He  resolved  to  succeed,  and  his 
will  created  success.  The  Item  is  now  one  of  the 
weeklies  of  our  city  that  promises  a  long  life.  May 
it  be  for  the  proprietor  a  prosperous  one. 


•«  MURDER  DONE." 

This  is  a  startling  title,  and  a  startling  poem,  too, 
by  T.  B.  Aldrich.  Its  imagery  is  rarely  beautiful, 
and  the  wail  of  sorrow  that  swells  through  it,  strikes 
a  shudder  through  one's  being : — 

"  Lost,  lost,  lost ! 
A  beautiful  Soul  is  lost ! 
A  beautiful  Soul  went  down,  down ; 
Down,  like  a  ship  at  sea ! — 
Who  knows  if  a  Soul  be  lost? 

"  The  moon  went  into  a  cave 
Whose  stalactites  were  pointed  with  stars, 
With  scintillant  crescents  of  stars — 
And  a  sweet  south  wind  came  over  the  rye 
And  broke  on  the  lattice  bars! 

"  Invisible  fingers  of  Air 

Just  lifted  the  curtain's  fold, 
Just  rippled  the  calm  of  her  golden  hair — 

Liquescent  and  glittering  gold ! 
And  she  stood  like  the  thought  of  a  sculptor,  carred 

In  marble,  snowy  and  oold ! 
But  her  pure,  sweet  look,  was  as  foul  a  lie 

As  ever  a  woman  told ! 

"  Her  shriek  went  up  through  the  night, 
To  spheres  that  reeled  overhead  ; 
She  lay  at  my  feet,  and  her  face  was  white, 
It  haunteth  me  now,  'twas  so  very  white, 
As  I  whispered  it  low, '  She  is  dead !' 

"  A  statue  lay  chill  at  my  feet ! 

She  lay  with  her  eyes  in  eclipse ; 
A  darkness  hung  in  the  length  of  her  hair, 

And  shadowed  her  perjured  lips. 
I  strangled  her  voice,  but,  0  God ! 

I  would  I  could  strangle  the  moan 
That  follows  me  out  in  the  silent  streets, 

When  I  walk  with  the  midnight  alone !" 


pronounce  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  j  ust  gathered. 
Peaches,  strawberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  and  many 
kinds  of  vegetables,  can  be  ensured  for  the  table  at 
all  seasons,  at  moderate  cost.  The  great  merit  of 
these  cans  is  that  they  can  be  resealed  again  and 
again  with  the  same  ease  as  on  the  first  occasion. — 
Our  friends  from  every  section  of  the  country,  as  they 
visit  the  city  for  their  spring  supply  of  goods,  should 
certainly  call  at  Messrs.  Arthur,  Burnham  A  Co% 
and  procure  a  large  supply  of  these  cans.  If  they 
will  do  this,  we  shall  be  sure  to  receive  next  winter, 
if  not  before,  their  hearty  thanks  for  this  timely  no- 
tice." 

To  this  we  add,  that  every  variety  of  summer  fruit 
was  put  up  in  these  cans  in  our  own  family  last  sea- 
son, and  that  we  have  strawberries,  raspberries,  plumf , 
cherries,  blackberries,  peaches,  tomatoes,  etc.,  as  fresh 
in  flavor  as  when  sealed  up.  These  are,  indeed,  lux- 
uries, and  may  be  secured  by  every  one  at  small 
cost  Arthur,  Burnham  A  Co.,  at  60  South  Tenth 
street,  who  manufacture  these  self-sealing  cans,  pnt 
up  a  quantity  of  peaches,  tomatoes,  and  rhubarb  in 
them,  which  they  have  now  for  sale;  thus  demonstra- 
ting their  reliability  to  any  who  have  doubts,  and 
supplying,  at  the  same  time,  with  luxuries  those  who 
failed  to  secure  them  last  season. 


THE  CRAYON. 

This  well  conducted  American  Journal  of  Art,  is 
now  issued  monthly,  instead  of  weekly.  It  contains 
thirty-two  quarto  pages,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
cover.  Published  in  New  York  by  Stillman  and 
Durand,  at  $3  per  annum. 


"Thb  Mother's  Journal  and  Family  Visitant," 
edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Clarke,  is  a  pure  and  excel- 
lent monthly  magazine.  It  is  published  in  this  city 
at  $1  a  year. 


PRESERVING  FRESH  FRUITS    BY  HERMETIC AL 

SEALING. 

The  introduction  of  a  self-sealing  fruit  can,  last  J 
summer,  constructed  on  right  principles,  induced  a  j 
large  number  of  families  to  put  up  various  kinds  of  J 
fruit  in  their  own  juices,  and  these  are  now  enjoying  ' 
a  delicacy  not  usually  obtained  in  the  winter  season. 
This  can  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  R.  Arthur,  of  Phila-  \ 
delphia,  and  is  known  as  "  Arthur's  Patent  Self-  $ 
Sealing  Can."  We  find,  in  the  Philadelphia  Mer~  \ 
chant,  the  following  notice : —  j 

"Fresh  Fbuit  and  Vegetables  in  Winter. —  ? 
To  enjoy  summer  fruits  and  vegetables  at  all  seasons  ■ 
of  the  year  is  a  luxury  which  all  of  us  know  how  to  ; 
appreciate ;  but  until  recent  times,  it  was  impossible  ; 
to  obtain.  Now,  however,  thanks  to  Arthur's  herme-  \ 
tical  self -sea  ling  cant,  every  one  can  have  fruits  at  \ 
Christmas  in  as  great  perfection  as  in  the  midst  of  \ 
summer.  These  cans  are  so  simple  in  their  construe-  '■' 
tion  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to  fasten  them-  \ 
selves.  We  have  in  our  family  a  variety  of  fruit  pre-  j 
served  in  these  oans  which  we  use  through  the  winter  j 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  which  our  visiting  friends  < 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  PLANT  t  AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  OR- 
GANIC LIFE  OF  THE  ANIMAL.  By  Harlabd 
Coultas  i  author  of  "  The  Principle*  of  Botany,  ea  Ex- 
emplified In  the  Cryptogam  la." 

In  his  two  previous  volumes  on  the  Cryptogamia 
and  Phancrogamia,  Mr.  Coultas  gathered,  arranged, 
and  threw  into  a  more  intelligible  farm,  facts  in 
botany  already  familiar  to  students  of  this  attractive 
science.  His  books  were  valuable,  rather  for  their 
method  and  clearness,  than  for  their  originality.  His 
present  work,  however,  takes  an  advance  position, 
addressing  the  higher  intelligence  of  the  scientific 
reader,  and  elevating  the  study  of  botany  to  a  rank 
with  that  of  animal  physiology.  The  volume  is  one 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  student 
in  the  world  of  nature.  The  parallelism  which  the 
author  runs  between  the  reproduction,  nutrition  and 
growth  of  vegetables  and  animals,  is  remarkably 
close,  and  will  be  new  to  a  large  class  of  readers. 
The  style  of  the  work  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Coultas  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  favorite 
science,  botany.  To  its  study  he  devotes  all  the  time 
he  can  claim  from  the  every  day  work  of  providing 
for  his  family,  and  in  poverty— the  truth  may  as  well 
be  spoken— and  discouragements  that  would  utterly 
dishearten  most  men,  he  pursues  his  investigations, 
and  writes  down  the  results.   But,  his  tasks  are  not 
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yet  half  don©  when  his  manuscript  is  ready  for  the  the  poem  has  recently  passed.  Its  changeful  tone, 
press.  Before  he  can  get  a  publisher  to  undertake  ,  and  varied  measure — its  alternations  of  hope  and 
his  little  volume,  which  is  regarded  as  a  specialty  in  j  fear — its  wreaths  of  fancy  and  sea  of  imagination — 
the  trade,  and  not  destined  to  a  very  remunerative  ^  its  wit  and  satire— its  touches  of  the  ludicrous,  over 
sale,  he  has  to  go  around  and  make  up  a  subscription  J  which  prevail  a  cloud  of  sadness — indicate  the  state 
list,  as  a  kind  of  prospective  guarantee  to  the  book-  >  of  his  mind,  and  show  that  it  was  written  as  a  relief 
seller  who  becomes  responsible  for  paper  and  printing,  j  to  a  mind  overburdened  with  a  sense  of  weariness  and 
And  still  beyond  this,  he  must  take  his  book  in  his  woe,  which  this  *  House  by  the  Sea,'  enabled  him  for 
hand,  and  go  and  offer  it  for  sale,  copy  by  copy, ;  the  time  being  to  seek  shelter  in.  If  we  are  correct 
before  even  a  meagre  return  blesses  his  labor.  i  in  our  estimate  of  the  work,  it  will  be  read  with  a 

Now,  Mr.  Coultas  is  an  unobtrusive,  timid,  sensi-  j  deeper  meaning  and  interest  than  it  otherwise  would, 
tive,  single-hearted  man,  easily  depressed  and  dis-  f  Mr.  Read  is  rapidly  reaching  that  position  among 
cou raged.  How  painful  must  be  his  exp  riences,  all  i  the  American  poets,  which  will  give  him  a  perma- 
can  imagine.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  among  pro-  j  nent  hold  upon  the  public  mind." 
feasional  men  ii ithis  and  other ^cities  Mr.  Coultas  has  j  TH£  m8T0RT  or  THE  PELOPONNE8SIAN  WAR. 
met  With  much  kindness,  and  that,  his  books  arej  Br  Thuctdides.  A  n#w  and  literal  version  from  the  text 
freely  bought  by  them.  We  wish  that  he  could  meet  i  of  Arnold.  By  Bar.  Hmit  Dalb.  New  York:  Harper 
with  some  liberal-minded  publisher,  who  would,  for  \   *  Bro$- 

the  sake  of  his  singularly  earnest  devotion  to  a}  THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SOPHOCLES.  In  English  prate, 
beautiful  branch  of  science,  relieve  him  from  the  j    The  0»ford  translation.  New  York  i  Harper*  Bros. 
anxiety  and  embarrassment  that  now  attend  the  J  HERODOTUS.    A  new  and  literal  version.   By  Hewbv 
getting  up  of  his  books,  produce  them  for  him  in  the  \    ^"V*.*^'  Woree,t0r  College,  Oxford.    New  Yorki 
best  style  of  printing  and  illustration,  and  thus  put  it  \     "#1><r     ro§'  „       ,  _ 

in  his  power  to  reach  the  public  with  more  satisfac- !  Three  more  volumes  of  "Harper's  Classical 
tion  to  himself,  and  with  a  larger  and  surer  return  S  Library,"  which  gives  us  the  best  works  from  the 
for  his  labor.    He  clearly  deserves  this  consideration.  \  LaUn  and  Greek,  in  elegant  English  versions. 

LANMERE.   By  Ma..  Julia  C.R.  Dona,  Anthorof "  Farm-  U   PIUCTICAL  "STEM  OP  BOOK-KEEPINO  BY 
tag-Dale.'*   NawTetk.Jfaaaalr^reiaer.  j  K^M^V^ 

We  like  this  book.  It  is  a  simple,  natural  story,  J  ThU  UitAe  treatise  will  be  found  of  great  value  to 
without  any  very  startling  adventures  or  denoumente,  >  ^  persons  engaged  in  business  who  have  not  adopted 
bat  with  a  tone  of  sound,  healthful  morality  running ;  a  gystematic  mode  of  account-keeping.  It  explains 
through  all  its  pages.  Bessie,  the  heroine,  is  a  sweet,  j  intelligibly  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit,  and  sup- 
impulsive,  and  very  lovable  character,  who  enlists  *  ^  formg  and  examples  which  render  the  modes  of 
oar  sympathies  with  the  first  chapter,  as  much  as  her  j  keeping  all  kinds  of  accounts  perfectly  simple, 
mother  and  sister  repel  them.    But  the  heroine  is> 

especially  refreshing,  because  she  is  not  one  of  those  [  SKETCH  BOOK  OF  meister  KARL.  ByO.  C.  Leland. 
impossible  embodiments  of  sweetness  and  goodness  ™tad«iphta*  Parry  *  McMillan. 
which  authors  of  late  so  much  delight  in.  She  has )  The?e  sketches,  on  a  singular  variety  of  subjects, 
the  elements  of  a  very  fine  character,  which  symme- ;  are  full  of  fun,  and  flavor,  of  "  spunk"  and  spirit. — 
trieally  develop  themselves  among  the  trials  and  in  J  Meister  Karl  must  have  been  a  natural  traveler,  com- 
the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  her  life.  The  meeting  \  bining,  it  seems  to  us,  a  genial,  sympathetic  nature 
between  Bessie  and  her  brother,  after  their  longsepa- ;  with  rare  powers  of  analysis  and  observation.  Alto- 
ration,  is  very  natural  and  touching.  J  gether,  he  is  an  agreeable,  spicy  companion. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SEA.   By  T.  Bpohabait  Read,  j  TgE  JHR£E  MARRIA?,EI ' \°£  U?  £  %7!?rtB£2%t* 
FatUdelphta  t  Parry*  McMillan.  B7  Mu9'  Hubback.   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott*  Co. 

From  the  Ladies'  Christian  Annual,  edited  by  Mr.  \  An  interesting  story,  showing  up  some  phases  of 
Challen,  himself  a  poet  of  fine  abilities,  we  take  a  \  English  character  clearly  and  vivaciously.  Flora, 
passage  or  two  in  a  review  of  this  last  poem  of  our  •  the  heroine,  is  one  of  those  bright,  effervescing  na- 
highly  esteemed  townsman  :  \  tures,  of  whose  depth  and  richness  one  can  hardly 

"It  is  a  wild,  wierd,  and  strangely  constructed  J  guess  from  the  surface.  Miss  Grant,  a  prominent 
tale,  designed  to  show  the  folly  of  giving  up  one's  life  s  character  in  the  story,  is  an  incarnation  of  selfishness 
to  sorrow  and  misanthropy ;  and  ends  with  restoring  j  and  meanness — one  of  those  persons  from  whom  we 
to  a  better  state  of  mind  the  hero  of  the  poem.  We  j  believe  we  should  intuitively  move  off.  But  she  is  a 
thought  there  was  a  striking  defect  in  the  disposition  j  type  of  a  large  class  of  ber  sex,  after  all. 
made  of  Ida.  She  turns  out  to  be  quite  a  different '.  The  author's  previous  volumes  have  ga:ned  for  her 
character  from  what  the  reader  *  ould  suppose,  and  ;  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  story  writer,  from  which  ■ 
the  eolaireiasement  finds  no  explanation  in  her  previous  i  this  new  effort  will  in  no  way  detract.  Her  pictures 
history,  unless  it  is  the  one  we  have  given,  and  the  <  of  English  life  have  a  captivating  freshness  about 
warm  and  passionate  impulses  which  she  so  naturally  :  them,  that  every  reader  of  taste  will  feel  and  admire, 
displays  in  the  vessel  •. 

and  the  rhythm  admirably  corresponds  with  the       .    t        .        .  ,        .   A  A.  ... 

characters  introduced,  and  the  subject-matter  of  J  A  pleasant,  lively  child's  story— just  the  thing  to 
their  several  stories.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure \  7hlle  away  a  rainy  day  and  keep  the  "little  folks" 
by  those  who  already  appreciate  the  works  of  T.  ^m  mischief,  in  the  chimney  corner.  If  not  de- 
Bocbaoan  Read,  and  will  find  a  more  extended  !  0 ,dedl *™11&\0U*>  li  8eems  l?  ^e  a  healthful  moral 
hearing  by  a  claas  of  persons  who  have  not  hitherto  tone'  wUo*  18  of  »P»m«  imitfrUnoa  in  children  s 
formed  his  acquaintance.  The  interest  of  the  story  J  w.orks'  We  recommend  it  to  the  little  boys  and 
will  not  so  much  please  the  reader,  as  the  fine  and  ex- '  S1"*' 

quisite  chasing  in  which  it  is  found.  Perhaps  it  was !  the  HUNTER  S  FEAST  i  Or,  ConrewaUont  Around  the 
designedly  involved  in  mystery  to  correspond  with)  Camp  Fire.  By  Caft.  Mayxb  Rbid.  New  York:  Dewitt* 
the  nature  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats ;  and  we  \   -Dar«,P°rt-  ^ 

venture  to  say  thai  it  was  written  under  the  pressure  ;  Another  volume  of  imaginary  adventures  among 
of  those  sore  aflUotions  through  which  the  author  of  k  the  wild  beasts  and  Indians  of  our  Western  world,  by 
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ARTHUR'S   HOME  MAGAZINE. 


Capt  Reid.  Like  the  rest  of  his  books,  this  is  one 
that  will  fascinate  the  young  reader,  who  will  not ! 
stop  to  weigh  very  carefully  the  probabilities  of  the 
narrative.  The  captain  has  opened  a  new  vein  in 
the  gold  regions  of  literature,  which  he  is  working : 
with  commendable  industry,  and,  we  hope,  with  all 
the  success  he  desires. 

OTJR  COUSIN  VERONICA  t  Or,  Scenes  and  Adventures 
Orer  the  Blue  Rldfe.  By  Mary  E.  Wormeley,  author  of 
"  Amabel,  a  Family  History."  New  York :  Bunce  if  Brother. 

Another  volume  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Wormeley 
cannot  fail  to  receive  a  cordial  welcome.  Cousin 
Veronica  will  interest  as  well  for  the  accuracy  of  its 
characterizations  as  for  the  fine  pictures  it  gives  of 
rural  life,  both  in  England  and  in  Virginia.  The 
story  is  one  of  genuine  interest,  and  the  style  grace*- 
ful  and  finished. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  TnE  SECOND, 
KINO  OF  SPAIN.  By  Wm.  H.  Prescott.  2  vole.  Bos- 
ton :  Phillip;  Sampto*  If  Co. 

The  history  of  Philip  the  Second,  embracing  as  it 
does,  the  history  of  events  among  the  most  stirring 
and  important  the  world  has  ever  seen,  because  they 
were  the  beginnings  of  a  great  movement  towards 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  conscience,  is  one 
of  deep  interest  to  the  philosophic  reader.  Altogether 
different  from  his  father,  Charles  V.,  except  in  cruel 
bigotry,  he  made  quite  as  deep  a  mark  upon  the 
times,  and  exerted  as  stern  and  strong  an  influence. 
For  the  greater  period  of  his  reign,  he  was  little  more 
than  a  willing  instrument  of  the  Pope,  and  threw  the 
whole  power  of  his  throne  on  the  side  of  heretical 
persecutions,  sustaining,  in  its  terrific  vigor,  the 
bloody  Inquisition. 

In  the  composition  of  this  history,  we  find  all  the 
peculiar  and  admirable  features  that  have  distin- 
guished the  previous  works  of  the  author.  The  same 
lucid  style,  the  same  patient  sifting  of  authorities, 
and  separation  of  truth  from  fiction  ;  the  same  mi- 
nuteness of  description,  thnt  sometimes  borders  on 
tediousness.  We  may  well  be  proud  of  such  a  histo- 
rian. 

ECONOMIC  COTTAGE  BUILDER.  C.  P.  Dwyeh.  Ar- 
chitect.   Wanzer,  McKim  *  Co.,  Buffalo. 

We  had  occasion  to  notice  a  book  published  by 
Appleton  of  a  similar  character  to  this*-aitbough 
they  do  not  class  together  since  the  style  of  cottage 
architecture  in  this  volume  is  entirely  different  and 
even  more  economical.  The  present  work  has 
already  had  a  large  circulation  in  Canada,  where 
it  was  introduced  but  a  month  or  two  ago,  and 
we  should  think  that  it  would  have  still  a  larger 
sale  here  Not  only  does  this  book  give  plans  of 
cottages  for  men  of  small  means ;  but  it  also 
k  furnishes  instructions  for  choosing  the  most  eco- 
nomical materials  afforded  in  different  neighborhoods, 
together  with  many  other  very  valuable  and  useful 
hints  and  suggestions.  The  opening  chapters,  con- 
sisting of  words  of  advice  to  persons  about  to  build, 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  From  the  Accession  of 
James  II.  By  Thomas  Bahixoto*  Macaclat.  Vol*.  III. 
and  IV.   New  York :  Harper  $  Brother*. 

The  appearance  of  two  more  volumes  of  this  His- 
tory of  England,  hasproduced  quite  a  sensation  in 
the  literary  world.  While,  as  history,  the  work  does 
not  fully  meet  the  demand  of  criticism,  it  is  yet  so 
brilliant,  so  minute,  so  picturesque,  that  all  classes  of 
readers  dwell  on  its  pages  with  delight.  Macaulay's 
sketches  of  character  are  masterly,  while  the  glimpses 
he  gives  us  of  the  social  life  of  the  period,  how  men 
lived  and  looked,  how  they  employed  or  beguiled 
their  time,  invest  his  history  with  all  the  fascinations 


of  a  fiction,  without  detracting  from  its  accuracy. 
The  fourth  volume  only  brings  us  down  to  1697,  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Mary,  (and  close  of  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary.)  At  this  slow  rate  of  progress, 
there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  completion 
of  the  work,  unless  the  remaining  portions  are  in  a 
state  of  great  forwardness.  The  labor  is  that  of  a 
lifetime,  and  the  author  is  already  in  his  fifty -seventh 
year.  No  history  has  ever  attained  so  great  a  popu- 
larity as  this  one,  and  the  public  will  naturally  look 
with  considerable  anxiety  for  its  completion. 

NOTES  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA  \  Particularly  the  States 
of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador ;  their  Geography,  Topogra- 
phy Climate,  Population,  Resources.  Ac.,  and  the  proposed 
Honduras  Inter- Oceanic  Railway.  By  E.  8.  Sqcier.  With 
Original  Maps  and  Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  tf 
Brother*. 

Mr.  Squier's  residence  as  a  diplomatic  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  Central  America,  and  the 
interest  he  has  taken  for  years  in  Central  American 
affairs,  qualify  him  to  speak  intelligently  of  the  coun- 
try, its  inhabitants  and  resources.  His  views  on  the 
subject  of  inter-oceanic  communication,  are  valuable 
for  the  same  reasons,  and  will  have  their  weight  with 
men  of  capital  and  enterprise.  The  route  proposed 
by  him,  and  surveyed  by  competent  engineers  in 
1853,  crosses  the  State  of  Honduras  from  the  port  of 
Cabellos  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  terminates  in  the 
Bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  advantages 
of  this  route  are  ably  set  forth  in  the  volume.  Apart 
from  any  interest  the  reader  may  have  in  the  specific 
object  of  Mr.  Squier's  book,  be  will  find  its  general 
information  in  regard  to  Central  America  full  and 
attractive.  It  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  our  lite- 
rature. 

KATE  WESTON ?  Or,  To  Will  And  To  Do.  By  Jennie  De 
Witt.  New  York  t  Deutitt  4*  Davenport. 

We  have  not  yet  read  this  volume,  but  find  in  the 
New  York  Christian  Intelligencer  a  favorable  notice 
which  we  copy  :  "  The  book  is  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion for  its  graceful  and  pleasing  sty  le,  for  its  well-judged 
discrimination  of  character,  for  the  easy  flow  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  its  descriptive  parts,  for  the  sprigbtli- 
I  ness  of  its  narrative,  and  for  the  fixedness  of  its  aim. 
!  It  teaches  that  morality,  virtue,  temperance,  cannot 
'  exist  without  true  piety ;  and  this  we  look  upon  as 
\  one  of  its  most  commendable  features.    The  book  is 
gracefully  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowling,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, the  father  of  the  authoress,  and  deserves  a 
wide  circulation." 

PANCOA8T  ON  THE  CURABILITY  OF  CONSUMP- 
TION, Philadelphia,  18M. 

*  Dr.  S.  Pancoast,  of  our  city,  treats  consumption  by 
medicated  inhalation,  and  this  volume  not  only  exhibit* 
'  his  system  but  contains  much  important  information, 
;  and  many  valuable  suggestions  to  that  large  class  who 
;  have  weak  or  diseased  lungs.  Of  the  value  of  his 
;  system,  we  are  not  competent  to  speak ;  and  there- 
l  fore  express  no  opinion,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
j  The  Doctor  has  the  reputation  of  having  performed 
many  important  cures. 

>  MRS.  FOLLEN'S  TWILIGHT  STORIES.  Boston:  1TA/I- 
|    ternary,  yile$  Sf  Hall. 

|  In  this  series  of  charming  stories  for  the  little  ones 
;  we  have  six  volumes.  Their  titles  are :  1st,  True 
Stories  about  Cats  and  Dogs ;  2d,  Made  Up  Su»rie* : 
i  3d,  The  Pedlar  of  Dust  Sticks;  4th,  The  Old  Garrwt, 
'  Part  1 ;  5ih,  The  Old  Garret,  Part  2 ;  6th,  The  Old 
Garret,  Part  3.  The  six  volumes  are  eontnioed  in  a 
;  neat  box,  and  will  make  a  most  acceptable  present 
'  for  young  children.  The  price  of  the  entire  sot  is 
;  only  $1,50. 
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SOUVENIRS  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS 


No.  VII. — CHARLEMAGNE. 


The  following  masterly* 
sketch  of  Charlemagne,  or 
Charles  the  Great,  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Elihc 
Rich: 

This  illustrious  prince, 
the  restorer  of  order  and 
obedience  in  a  state  of 
society  when   only  the 
most  commanding  talents 
and  heroic  steadfastness 
of  purpose  could  have 
availed  him  in  a  struggle 
against  anarchy  and  igno- 
rance in  their  worst  forms, 
was    the    grandson  of 
Charles  Martel,  king  of 
the   Franks,  and  lived 
742-814,  master   of  an 
empire  which  embraced 
all   France,  a   part  of 
Spain,  more  than  half  of 
Italy,  and  nearly  all  of 
Germany.     To  feel  his 
greatness   adequately,  it 
must  be  remembered  that 
all  the  ancient  landmarks 
of  social  order  had  been 
overthrown    with  the 
colossal    Roman  power, 
and  that  the  whole  civil-  ) 
ized  world  was  covered  ^ 
with  its  ruins,  and  infested 
with    its    crimes.     The  1 
ancient  seat  of  empire 
was    divided   among  a 
score  of  petty  tyrants; 
the  Saracens  had  over- 
run Spain,  and  threatened 
the    farther  west;  the 
northern  kingdoms  were 
only  known  as  the  craile  of  adventurous  4  the  feudal  governments  of  Europe  ;  Russia  did 
armies,  whose  leaders  in  after  years  organized \ not  even  exist;  and  England  was  just  emerg- 
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ing  from  the  confusion  of  the  Heptarchy.  Some : 
two  oenturies  before,  507-611,  Clovis  had 
founded  the  Frankish  monarchy,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Paris,  bat  his  power  was  that 
of  an  absolute  military  chief,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  line  of  phantom-kings,  whose 
action  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of 
the  barbarous  fermentation  proceeding  around  j 
them.  At  length  Pepin-Heristai,  and  his  son, 
Gharles-Martel,  slowly  paved  the  way  for  a  new 
authority;  the  former  by  familiarizing  men's 
minds  with  justness  and  goodness  in  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  latter  by  his  heroic  resis- 
tance of  the  Saracens,  and  the  promise  of  an 
irresistible  power  in  the  government.  The  sue- : 
cesses  of  Charlemagne  were  the  natural  issue; 
of  these  circumstances  under  the  command  of  : 
his  ambition  and  vast  genius,  favored  by  the 
compliance  of  the  popes;  who  were  willing  to 
encourage  a  Christian  protectorate  in  the  west, : 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  eastern  empire  of  Irene, 
and  the  dreaded  power  of  Haroun-al-Raschid. 
A  catalogue  of  the  principal  events  and  dates 
is  all  that  we  can  give  in  the  space  to  which  we 
are  limited.  In  768,  Charles  succeeded  to  the 
government,  conjointly  with  his  brother,  Carlo- 
man  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  771, 
became  sole  master  of  France,  by  wisely  refus- 
ing to  divide  the  authority  with  his  nephews. 
In  770  he  subdued  the  revolt  of  Aquitaine.  In 
772  he  marched  against  the  still  idolatrous 
Saxons,  and  commenced  a  conflict  *hich  he 
maintained  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  In  773 
he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  shorly  crowned  king 
of  Lombardy,  and  acknowledged,  suzerain  of 
Italy  by  the  pope,  with  the  right  of  confirming 
the  papal  elections.  In  778  he  carried  his  arms 
into  Spain,  and  pursued  his  victorious  career 
as  far  as  the  Bbro,  but  was  surprised  on  his 
return  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  where  many 
of  his  knights  perished,  and  among  the  rest 
Orlando,  or  Roland,  his  nephew,  the  hero  of 
Ariosto.  In  780,  Louia-le-D6bonnaire,  his 
youngest  son,  was  crowned  by  the  pope,  king 
of  Aquitaine,  and  Pepin,  his  second  son,  king 
of  Lombardy,  both  at  Rome.  Between  780  and 
782,  he  visited  a  terrible  retribution  upon  the 
Saxons,  and  compelled  their  chief  to  accept 
Christian  baptism.  Towards  790  we  find  him 
establishing  seminaries  of  learning,  and  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
clergy,  the  most  of  whom  had  hitherto  known 
little  but  the  Lord's  prayer ;  besides  engaging 
in  projects  for  the  acceleration  of  commerce, 
the  general  improvement  of  the  people,  and 
the  promotion  of  science.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  he' had  invaded  Pannonia,  and  ex- 
tended his  dominions  in  this  direction  to  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia  and  the  Raab.  In  800 
he  was  "crowned  at  Rome  emperor  of  the  west ; 
and  in  803  was  negotiating  a  union  with  Irene, 
in  order  to  consolidate  the  eastern  and  western 
empires,  when  the  empress  was  dethroned  and 
exiled  by  Nioephorus.  From  this  period  to 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
forty-seventh  of  his  reign,  he  was  engaged  in  j 
fortifying  the  coasts  of  France  against  the] 


Northmen,  and  various  matters  relating  to  tbe 
security  and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  in- 
cluding the  settlement*  of  the  succession.  In 
person  and  manners,  Charlemagne  was  the 
perfection  of  simplicity,  modesty,  frugality,  and 
in  a  word,  of  true  greatness ;  was  a  good  father, 
a  tender  husband,  and  a  generous  friend.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  all  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment, and  whether  in  the  camp  or  the  court, 
had  fixed  hours  for  study,  in  which  he  took 
care  to  engage  his  courtiers  by  forming  then 
into  an  academy.  "  For  shame  !"  he  exclaimed, 
to  one  who  came  before  him  attired  more 
elegantly  than  the  occasion  demanded, — "  dress 
yourself  like  a  man;  and  if  you  would  be 
distinguished,  let  it  be  by  your  merits,  not  by 
your  garments."  His  nearest  friend  and  com- 
panion was  the  illustrious  Alcuyn,  and  hit 
fame  was  so  widely  spread,  that  the  only  man, 
perhaps,  of  kindred  genius  in  that  age,  the 
great  caliph,  Haroun-al-Raschid,  courted  his 
good-will,  and  complimented  him  by  an  embas- 
sage bearing  presents.  Before  his  death,  he 
;  confirmed  the  succession  in  the  person  of  his 
;son,  Louis,  by  an  august  ceremony.  Placing 
the  imperial  crown  upon  the  altar,  he  ordered 
Louis  to  take  it  with  his  own  hands,  that  he 
might  understand  he  wore  it  in  his  own  right, 
under  no  authority  but  that  of  God.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  conclude  better,  by  way  of  further 
illustrating  the  character  of  Charlemagne,  than 
with  his  words  of  advice  to  this  prince  : — "  Love 
your  people  as  your  children,"  said  he ;  "  choose 
your  magistrates  and  governors  from  those 
whose  belief  in  God  will  preserve  them  from 
corruption ,  and  see  that  your  own  life  be  blame- 
less." 


LET  ME  LINGER  YET. 


BT  MRU.  COROLLA  H.  C  BIS  WELL, 


Oh,  let  me  linger  yet  a  moment  longer ! 

I  cannot  henoe  depart  while  he  doth  stay ; 
For  with  each  look  I  feel  the  chain  grow  stronger 

That  binds  me  to  him — take  me  not  away ! 

Oh.  let  me  linger  yet !  his  eyes  are  beaming 
With  love's  own  sweetness  when  on  me  they  rest; 

And  as  their  light  within  mine  own  is  gleaming, 
I  feel  each  glanoe  is  buried  in  my  breast. 

Oh,  let  me  linger  yet !  his  lip  is  wearing 

The  winning  smile  it  wore  when  first  we  met ; 

And  his  pale  brow,  so  high  and  oalm,  is  bearing 
A  look  of  pride— oh,  let  me  linger  yet ! 

Ob,  let  me  linger  yet !  perchance  ere  morning, 
He  may  be  miles,  long  miles  from  me  away ; 

'Tis  midnight  now — the  castle  clock  gives  warning— 
Another  hoar ;  oh !  let  me,  let  me  stay ! 

!  Oh !  let  me  linger  yet !  whilst  I  may  listen 

To  words  that  years  shall  not  make  me  forget ; 

With  truth,  and  love  I  see  his  dark  eyes  glisten— 
Why  must  we  part?  oh !  let  me  linger  yet! 

Stemmori  PBte,  eear  Brooklyn,  X.  /. 
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MAGDALENE: 

A  YOUNG   GIRL'S  STORY. 


BT  A  LICS  B.  NKAL. 


CHAPTKR  VII. 
The  hooM  terete  to-day, 

The  leare*  hare  dropt  from  the  ipray.— [Mhs.  Bkowicihq. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  funeral,  and 
everything  still  bore  solemn  witness  to  the 
departure  of  human  life  and  love  from  the 
dwelling. 

Mr.  winthrop  lingered  in  the  breakfast  room, 
his  head  bent  down  upon  his  hands,  alone  with 
his  own  thoughts,  although  Miss  Martha  per- 
sned  her  customary  domestic  avocations,  with 
rigid  formality,  at  his  side.  Frank,  listless  and 
melancholy,  for  he,  above  all  others,  had  loved 
and  grieved  over  those  little  ones,  who  were 
never  to  return,  stood  gloomily  before  the 
window,  looking  out  updla  the  black,  wintry 
morning,  unrelieved  by  sunshine,  an  ioy, 
penetrating  cold,  almost  visible,  and  scarcely 
shnt  out  by  the  heavy  curtains,  and  the  glowing 
grate,  from  this  home  of  ease  and  luxury. 

"  Only  think  of  the  poor  people  this  morning, 
Miss  Colburn^"  for  Magdalene  had  stopped 
beside  him  for  a  moment,  as  she  rose  to  go  to 
her  own  room.  "  See  how  ioy  the  pavements 
are,  and  how  frosty  the  air  is.  How  must 
anybody  feel,  who  is  keeping  others  from  their 
just  dues  such  a  day  as  this.  When  I  am  a 
rich  man" — and  he  looked  up  proudly — "I 
intend  to  be  very  benevolent — but  first  of  all,  I 
will  be  very  jutt.  Do  you  know" — and  he 
spoke  in  a  lower  tone,  though  his  father  was 
still  apparently  absorbed  by  the  fire  side— "my 
father  is  very  benevolent ;  I  have  heard  gentle- 
men say  so,  and  I  read  in  one  of  the  papers, 
while  I  was  at  school,  of  a  great  gift  he  had 
made  to  the  new  hospital.  I  shall  be  just  like 
my  father  when  I  am  a  man." 

Why  was  it  that  this  simple  praise,  and 
childish  glorying  in  his  example  thrilled  the 
father's  heart,  as  he  unwittingly  heard  it,  with 
more  of  pain  than  pleasure. 

"My  only  son — my  only  child — alas !  he  u 
my  only  child,  my  pride,  my  idol  /"  Could  it 
be  a  man's  heart  that  spoke  thus,  and  that  man 
the  cold,  undemonstrative  Mr.  Winthrop,  who 
rose  np,  presently,  and  said : 

"  You  must  not  let  him  mope,  Miss  Colburn. 
I  will  leave  him  to  you  this  morning.  I  have  a 
ease  in  court  which  will  detain  me  from  dinner, 
Martha.  Do  not  wait.  Frank,  you  had  better 
drive  out  this  afternoon — yon  can  have  my 
light  cutter,  and  your  own  pony,  if  you  like." 

And  when  the  boy  turned,  with  his  own 
bright,  glowing  smile  for  this  thoughtfulness 
for  his  pleasure,  the  father's  heart  said  again : 
14  Oh,  my  God  1— what  would  life  be  without 
khn ."'  And  he  went  out  with  a  sudden,  shud- 
dering, nameless  fear,  that  walked  beside  him 
In  the  busiest  haunts  of  men  all  that  day. 


"  I  wish  I  had  some  little  girls,"  said  Miss 
Martha,  drying  a  piece  of  ohina  daintily,  with 
a  damask  towel. 

Magdalene  looked  up  with  a  half  smile  at 
this  sudden  maternal  aspiration  on  the  worthy 
spinster's  part,  and  Frank,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  shadow  of  their  recent  sorrow  fell  up- 
on them,  laughed  outright. 

"  For  you  to  teach,"  explained  Miss  Martha. 
"  Of  course,  you  know  what  I  mean — so  that 
you  could  stay  with  us.  You  seem  so  like  one 
of  the  family,  and  I  shall  miss  you  so  very 
much,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it ;"  and 
she  put  the  napkin  to  her  eyes  absently. 

"Oh  t  I'd  put  up  with  them  for  that,  myself," 
said  Frank.  "  I  know ;  Miss  Colburn,  stay  and 
teach  me." 

Magdalene  smiled  faintly.  "I  oould  teach 
you  very  little,  I  am  afraid." 

"  You  can  read  Latin ;  I  saw  a  Virgil  among 
\  your  books." 

\  "But  not  Greek;  and  Harvard  next  year, 
\  reoolleot,  Frank." 

I  "  Can  you  really  read  Latin  f "  Miss  Martha's 
[  respect,  always  great,  suddenly  doubled.  "  Dear 
me,  what  a  loss  you  will  be  to  the  family 
Cousin  John  ought  to  know  it — really,  he  ought 
to  know  it." 

"I  must  not  stay  here  and  waste  all  my 
morning,"  said  Magdalene,  choking  down  the 
sudden  rush  of  grateful  feeling  for  their  love 
and  kindness,  which  both  gave  to  her  in  snch 
unstinted  measure.  "I  have  packing  to  do, 
since  you  have  no  little  girls,  Miss  Martha,  and 
Frank  must  have  Greek ;"  but  the  pleasantry 
was  forced,  and  the  sob  came  back  again. 

"I  thought  Cousin  John  desired  you  to  do 
something  for  Frank,"  suggested  Miss  Martha, 
to  whom  Cousin  John's  will  was  law. 

"  Yes,  to  take  care  of  me ;  but  never  mind,  I 
can  look  after  myself ;  only  don't  go  to  packing, 
for  it  will  be  all  wasted  time — I  know  you 
won't  go,"  said  Frank,  with  boyish  wilfulness. 

Magdalene,  at  that  moment,  would  fain  have 
thought  so ;  but  she  knew  only  too  well  that 
henceforth  she  had  neither  part  nor  lot  with 
them ;  that  her  face  was  now  set  to  a  plainer 
home,  and  it  might  be  far  humbler  surround- 
ings. How  strange  it  seemed,  as  she  mecha- 
nially  opened  her  drawers,  and  laid  out  her 
wardrobe,  ready  for  journey,  when  Jane' should 
be  at  liberty  to  disinter  her  trunk  from  the 
lumber  room,  that  she  was  so  soon  to  be 
entirely  separated  from  this  family. 

Frank,  with  all  his  boyish  friendship,  would 
scarcely  remember  her  name  a  year  hence,  and 
she  knew  Miss  Martha's  nature  too  well  to 
think  that  her  departure  would  cause  more 
than  a  transient  ruffling  of  its  calm  current. 
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She  turned  towards  her  old  home  with  longing, 
yet  it  seemed  hard  to  think  of  this  room  as 
empty  hereafter,  or  given  np  to  strangers,  when 
Miss  Martha's  wishes  should  be  accomplished, 
and  Mr.  Winthrop  should  bring  home  a  new 
wife  to  fill  the  house  with  new  and  brighter 
guests  than  the  sad  memories  which  now 
haunted  it. 

"  It  would  be  better  for  Frank,"  she  thought. 
"  I  "hope,  for  his  sake,  she  will  be  young  and 
genial.  He  needs  a  companion  at  home  nearer 
his  own  age,  and  more  sympathizing  than  his 
father  or  Miss  Martha.  I  wonder  if  time  will 
ever  change  him  into  the  marble  his  father 
seems  to  have  become.  Ah,  me !  it  is  well  for 
my  little  ones  that  they  are  taken  away." 

She  looked  with  a  sudden  sense  of  loss  and 
griering  towards  the  door  of  their  now  empty 
room,  almost  listening  for  the  timid  knock  which 
heralded  their  intrusion  on  her  leisure  hours, 
and  started  as  it  opened  quickly.  But  it  was 
Frank's  hand  that  was  laid  upon  the  lock. 

"Oh!  Miss  Colburn,  please  forgive  me.  I; 
can't  imagine  how  I  came  to  forget  knocking, ; 
only  I  was  so  full  of  these ;"  and  he  held  out  a  \ 
handful  of  old  papers  as  an  apology.  "  I  was 
not  thinking  at  all.  Only  see,  some  love  letters, ' 
and  I  found  them  in  the  oddest  place — the 
closet  in  my  room.  I  was  'rummaging,'  you  see,  j 
for  I  can't  keep  quiet  to-day,  somehow.  You  I 
know  it's  father's  old  room." 

"  Then  these  must  be  your  father's  papers," ! 
said  Magdalene;  pausing  in  her  work  to  lis-; 
ten.  ! 

"Oh!  no  they're  not;  they  were  all  rolled 
and  crumpled  up  together,  just  so,  to  light  the 
fire  with,  I  suppose.  I  expect  they  are  some 
of  Jane's,  or  Eliza's  ;  some  woman  or  other,  and 
a  miserable  hand.  Just  listen — isn't  this 
funny  ? 

" '  /  cannot  believe  you  love  me  /  there  is  I 
nothing  tn  me  for  you  to  love.  I  wish  you 
would  not  write  to  me  again,  or  talk  to  me  in  the 
hall."' 

"  I  guess  you  are  right,"  said  Magdalene,  as 
Frank  read  the  extract  with  mook-heroio  em- 
phasis. "  But  the  girls  might  not  like  it,  if 
they  knew  you  had  them." 

"  Oh,  poh !  Why,  they  were  tossed  down  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  closet,  under  the  sliding 
drawer;  the  drawer  that  is  locked  always.. 
You  see,  they've  been  cleaning  up  the  room 
sometime,  and  thrown  them  in  out  of  the  wood 
box  or  somewhere.    Here's  another : 

" '  /  did  not  mean  to  tee  you  last  night,  but  I 
could  not  help  it.  Don't  ask  me  again  to  marry 
you' — only  think,  they  got  that  far,  Miss  Col- : 
burn — lit  would  not  be  right.  I  must  go  away, 
1  know  I  ought  to,  and  you  will  forget  all  about : 
me,  and  marry  some  one  to  please  your 
mother.  Only  I  know  what  you  will  always ! 
be  to  me.  Oh!  how  my  heart  aches!  Some-] 
times  I  wish  I  could  die,  and  that  would  end  it  \ 
all.'" 

Frank  stopped  suddenly,  and  looked  up  into ! 
Magdalene's  face,  surprised  to  see  her  listening ; 
so  eagerly,  and  at  the  strained,  painful  expres-  j 
sion  of  her  eves,  that  were  fixed  full  upon  him. ; 


!  Poor  girl !  this  humble,  unknown  love,  had 
touched  the  saddest  memory  of  her  life. 

"  I  would  not  read  any  more,  Frank ;  here, 
give  them  to  me,  it  is  not  right.  Whoever 
|  wrote  them  was  in  earnest,  and  in  great  trouble. 
I  They  ought  to  be  destroyed." 

"  Oil,  you  may  have  them,  all  for  that  matter. 
I'm  going  out  the  minute  dinner  is  over.  I 
can't  breathe  here ;"  and  he  looked  towards  the 
room  through  which  he  had  just  passed.  "I 
thought  I  would  come  through  it,  and  get  ac- 
customed, as  soon  as  I  could,  to  doing  without 
them.  But  I  cant  go  back  that  way.  There !" 
:  and  he  threw  the  yellow,  crumpled  papers  on 
the  counterpane.  "I  don't  believe  I  could 
laugh  again  to-day,  even  at  them." 

Magdalene  looked  after  him  with  almost  a 
sister's  fondness,  as  he  went  out  into  the  hall, 
while  she  pursued  her  work  silently,  until  sum- 
moned to  the  abundant  but  formal  dinner,  over 
which  Miss  Martha  presided  in  solitary  dignity. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Speak— teach  I 
To  those  who  are  tad  already,  ft  teem*  »weet, 
Bj  clear  foreknowledge  to  make  perfect,  pata. 

— [Promkthkds  Bocjtd. 

"  Now,  here  are  your  mittens ;  I  would  really 
advise  you  to  put  them  on,  my  dear." 

"  Mittens  I" — and  Frank,  in  cap  and  overcoat, 
looked  from  his  monitor  to  Magdalene.  "  Only 
think,  Miss  Colburn ! — mittens  to  drive  in!" 

"He  always  was  above  being  spoken  to," 
said  Cousin  Martha,  so  much  accustomed  to 
have  her  opinions  disregarded  that  she  only 
murmured  over  his  obstinacy,  instead  of  re- 
senting the  slight  put  upon  her  years  and  ex- 
perience. "  But  I  beg  you  will  drive  slowly, 
my  dear  boy,  and  be  sure  to  walk  your  horse  a 
part  of  the  way.  I  must  say,  if  he  was  my 
child,  Miss  Colburn,'!  would  not  trust  him 
alone.  But  he's  his  father  over  again,  and  no- 
thing that  I  say,  ever  did  have  an  effect  on 
cousin  John." 

"  Now  wasn't  that  ridiculous  !"  said  Frank  to 
Magdalene,  as,  by  his  special  request,  she  threw 
a  shawl  about  her,  and  went  to  the  door  to  see 
him  off.  "Think  of  walking  a  horse  such  a 
day  as  this — and  Black  Prince  above  all  horses. 
You  never  saw  him  before,  did  you,  Miss  Col- 
burn ?  Isn't  he  a  beauty  ? — black  as  night,  and 
goes  like  the  wind.  Papa  gave  him  to  me  last 
year.  Wait  till  I'm  out;on  the  Neck."  And 
Frank  sprang  down  the  steps,  tying  hi*  com- 
forter as  he  went,  and  into  the  sleigh  in  a 
single  bound. 

More  like  his  father  than  ever,  he  seemed 
standing  a  minute  to  take  the  reins,  and  adjust 
the  costly  fur  robes  about  him — so  lithe  and 
tall,  so  full  of  hearth  and  spirits,  notwithstand- 
ing his  morning  declaration  that  he  could  not 
smile  again  that  day. 

Prince,  enjoying  the  keen,  clear  atmosphere, 
scarcely  needed  a  touch  of  the  whip,  and  in  a 
second  he  was  out  of  sight,  the  bells  sounding 
merrily  through  the  frosty  air. 

Magdalene  came  back  into  the  dim  hall,  and 
the  house  door  shut  with  a  heavy  clang  behind 
her.   "  It  is  hard  to  think  he  will  forget  me  I" 
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she  thought,  going  slowly  up  the  stairs,  with 
the  tread  of  a  tired  heart. 

Her  own  room  was  dim  also.  The  blinds 
were  down,  the  fire  neglected,  and  the  general 
sir  of  disorder  depressed  her  still  more,  as  she 
entered  it,  and  threw  herself  npon  the  bed, 
with  an  aimless,  joyless  feeling,  the  mood  she 
thought  to  have  banished  returning.  The  pa- 
pers Frank  had  so  carelessly  tossed  aside,  were 
within  her  reaoh,  and  she  drew  them  towards 
her,  thinking  only  to  burn  them  as  soon  as  she 
should  rise.  One,  heavier  than  the  rest,  dropped 
away ;  it  was  an  old  print,  torn  and  soiled,  and 
on  the  margin  was  pencilled  a  few  irregular  lines, 
which  she  oonld  soarcery  decipher. 

"J  send  you  back  this  picture," — she  made 
out  at  length — "  I  did  not  know  I  had  Hat  first. 
I  would  rather  have  you  keep  it ;  because  you 
have  always  saxd  it  looked  like  me.  They  will 
not  believe  me  that  toe  are  married.  I  knew  they 
would  not;  but  I  can  bear  it  all,  and  more,  for 
your  sake.  I  have  named  our  dear  baby  after 
the  picture — she  is  so  like  you,  John." 

That  was  all— "Joan"— and  the  child's  father 
was  Mr.  Winthrop— -and  the  ohild! — her  stiff, 
trembling  hands  tore  the  paper,  as  she  tried  to 
unfold  it  fairly,  and  a  black  mist  hid  the  name 
beneath  from  her  sight.  It  was  a  round,  fair, 
girlish  face — a  low  brow,  with  the  hair  swept 
back  with  a  heavy  braid;  tender,  womanly 
eyes,  yet  with  a  shadow  in  their  deep  earnest- 
ness,— such  a  face  as  the  old  masters  have 
drawn  for  many  a  pictured  saint,  or  still  Ma- 
donna— yet  the  name — and  she  gasped  for 
breath — 


Magdalene  ! 

Thought  and  life  whirled  around  her  in  a 
wild  and  hopeless  chaos,  as  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  in  her  old, 
childish,  grieving  way,  while  the  afternoon  wore 
on,  and  the  early  winter's  night  was  closing  in. 
One  thought,  struggling  above  the  rest,  that 
here  she  mast  not  stay ;  no,  not  for  a  single 
night.  It  was  all  right — it  was  all  best.  She 
had  been  guided  here,  but  the  hand  she  had 
followed  was  beckoning  her  away  again,  with  a 
fearful  knowledge  no  one  must  share,  and  a 
burden  which  none  could  take  up  for  her. 

A  stately  tread,  which  she  knew  only  too  well, 
aroused  her  to  actual  life.  She  shivered  as  she 
sat  up,  and  bound  her  disordered  hair  back 
from  her  throbbing  temples.  "  God  help  me, 
if  I  must  see  him  once  more,"  she  thought. — 
"  Pity  me,  and  guide  me,  for  I  am  very  weak  I" 
She  listened,  with  straining  ears,  until  the  foot- 
steps had  passed  to  the  room  above  her  own  ; 
and  as  they  died  away,  another  sound,  like  the 
tread  of  many  feet  below  the  window,  a  sudden 
halt,  a  quick,  sharp  peal,  roused  her  fully  to 
conscious  action,  and,  urged  by  a  fear  at  once 
irresistible  and  undefined,  she  flew  to  answer 
the  summons ;  to  pass  Miss  'Martha,  startled 
also ;  to  anticipate  the  tardy  Jane ;  to  receive 
the  messenger  of  evil  tidings,  and  to  see  beyond 
him,  borne  in  the  arms  of  coarse  but  sympa- 
thizing men,  the  crushed  and  lifeless  form  of 
the  noble  boy  she  had  parted  with  in  the  flush 
of  health  and  vigor,  only  a  few  hours  before. 

(to  be  costthued.) 


CLARAQUA  — A  BALLAD. 

BT    JAMBS  BUNOIKFORD. 


We  walked  beside  the  crystal  tide  of  fair  Claraqua, 

smiling  bright 
Beneath  the  moon's  enamoured  glance,  the  stars  of 

tranquil  snmmer  night; 
The  languid  billow  softly  sighed  responsive  to  the 

wooing  breese, 
And  at  oar  feet  the  waters  beat  a  mimic  musio  of  the 

seas. 

The  flowers'  bloom  a  soft  perfume,  sweet  atmosphere, 

around  us  shed ;  . 
Bat  sweeter  far  the  sphere  of  peace  that  'round  our 

souls  the  angels  spread. 
Within  the  lakes  of  thy  bright  eyes  the  heaven  of  my 

love  I  traced, 
While  hand  in  hand  we  paced  the  strand  and  in  that 

elasp  oar  hearts  embraced. 

Hope's  pencil  bright  in  hues  of  light  the  future  of  our 

fortunes  drew ; 
Tne  earth  was  evermore  to  bloom,  the  skies  forever 

to  be  blue; 

So  pledged  I  thee  in  all  my  love's  warm  eloquence 

of  language,  tone ; 
While  thou  each  word  didst  make  accord  unto  the 

music  of  thy  own 

Ah !  time  and  tide  will  not  abide  the  will  of  man, 

whate'er  its  might; 
Yet,  did  they  leave  our  hearts  the  same,  but  little 

should  we  reck  their  flight ; 


O'er  many  a  year  we  pledged  to  bliss  toy  heart  has 

rung  a  funeral  chime ; 
They  leave  to  me  hut  memory  in  mourning  for  that 

happy  time. 

Again  I  stand  upon  the  strand  of  fair  Claraqua 

flashing  bright ; 
Again  the  moon  doth  calmly  shine,  the  stars  look 

down  with  tranquil  light ; 
The  winds  are  soft,  the  flowers  are  sweet,  as  on  that 

blissful  night  of  yore ; 
But  to  my  heart  they  oan  impart  the  ohartn  of  hope 

and  joy  no  more. 

For  now  beside  Claraqua's  tide  alone  I  stand,  alone 
to  pine 

That  now  I  clasp  no  trembling  hand,  no  gentle  eyes 

look  up  to  mine ; 
No  loving  voice  to  mine  responds  in  tender  words  and 

melting  tone ; 
No  fond  heart  pressed  against  my  breast  gives 

warmer  pulse  unto  my  own. 

Ah !  thou  art  gone !   The  form,  that  shone  a  glorious 

presence  like  the  day, 
Has  now  in  earth  no  part,  except  to  sanctify  9ome 

feet  of  olay : 

And  every  hope  that  springs  from  time,  and  every 
joy  the  world  can  give,  ( 

Are  gone  with  thee — they  died  to  me  when  that 
bright  form  did  cease  to  live. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  BUTTERFLY. 

TKA5  SLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH,  BT  AENB  T.  WILBUR. 


A  butterfly  of  high  degree,  who  lived  nea.  . 
Paris,  in  the  forest  of  Bellevue,  and  who  had 
onoe  saved  my  life,  feeling  herself  about  to  die, 
entreated  me  to  become  the  guardian  of  the 
ehild  she  was  destined  not  to  see,  and  whose 
birth  was  approaching. 

After  some  very  natural  hesitation,  gratitude 
at  last  induced  me  to  accept  this  difficult  task. 
I  therefore  promised  my  benefactress  to  conse- 
crate my  life  to  the  egg  she  confided  to  me,  and 
which  she  had  deposited  in  the  calyx  of  a  flower. 
The  infant  saw  the  light  the  next  day  after  the 
death  of  its  mother. 

I  had  the  chagrin  to  see  him  make  his  d&but 
into  life  by  an  act  of  ingratitude.  He  left  the 
bell-flower,  his  adopted  mother,  who  had  lent 
him  the  shelter  of  her  heart,  without  ever  bid- 
ding a  last  adieu  to  the  poor  flower,  who  bent 
to  the  very  ground  in  token  of  affliction. 

His  early  education  was  difficult ;  he  was  oa- 
prioious  as  the  wind,  and  of  unparalleled  levity, 
But  light  characters  are  unconscious  of  the  evil 
they  do ;  therefore,  we  often  love  them.  I  had, 
then,  the  happiness,  or  rather  the  misfortune, ; 
of  experiencing  a  truly  natural  affection  for  this 
poor  child,  though  he  had,  to  tell  the  truth,  all 
the  defects  of  a  little  caterpillar. 

I  repeated  to  him  a  thousand  times,  and  al- 
ways in  vain,  the  same  lessons.  I  predicted  to 
him  a  thousand  times  the  same  misfortunes. 
More  incredulous  even  than  man,  the  volatile 
creature  paid  no  attention  to  my  predictions. — 
If  I  happened,  supposing  him  to  be  sleeping  on 
a  blade  of  grass,  to  quit  him  an  instant,  however 
brief  my  absence,  I  never  found  him  in  the 
same  place.  I  remember  that  one  day,  and 
when  his  sixteen  paws  could  hardly  carry  him, 
a  visit  that  I  made  to  some  bees  in  the  neigh- 
borhood being  prolonged,  he  found  means  to 
climb,  in  a  high  wind,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to 
the  very  summit  of  a  tree. 

However,  his  vivacity  soon  left  him. 

I  thought,  for  a  moment,  that  my  counsel  had : 
taken  effect ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  what  I ; 
had  taken  for  prudence,  was  a  disease,  during 
which  he  seemed  oppressed  with  a  general;; 
torpor.  He  remained  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
days  without  motion,  as  if  in  a  lethargic  sleep. 

"  How  do  you  feel  ?"  said  I  to  him,  sometimes. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  child  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  he  would  reply,  in  a  feeble  tone. 
"  Nothing,  my  kind  guardian ;  I  cannot  move, 
and  yet  I  feel  within  me  unknown  impulses ; 
the  malady  which  affects  me  is  indescribable ; 
every  thing  wearies  me ;  do  not  speak ;  it  is  best 
to  be  silent,  and  not  to  move." 

He  could  no  longer  be  recognized.  His  skin, 
of  a  pale  yellow,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
dried  leaf ;  this  life  resembled  death  so  closely, 
that  I  despaired  of  saving  him,  when  one  day, 
beneath  a  resplendent  sun,  I  saw  him  by  degrees 
re  71  ye,  and  very  soon  the  cure  was  entire. — 


Never  was  transformation  more  complete ;  he 
was  large,  beautiful,  and  brilliant  with  the 
richest  colors.  Four  azure  wings  sprang,  as  if 
by  enchantment,  from  his  shoulders ;  graceful 
antenna  rose  from  his  head ;  six  pretty  little 
delicate  paws  moved  beneath  a  fine  corslet  of 
velvet,  spotted  with  red  and  black;  his  eyes 
opened ;  his  glance  sparkled ;  he  shook,  for  an 
instant,  his  light  wings ;  the  chrysalis  disap- 
peared, and  I  saw  the  butterfly  soar  away. 
I  followed  him  with  swift  wing. 
Never  was  course  more  vagabond.  Never 
was  flight  more  rapid.  It  seemed  as  if  the  en- 
tire earth  appertained  to  him ;  as  if  all  the 
flowers  were  his  flowers;  the  light  his  light; 
and  creation  had  been  made  for  him  alone. — 
This  intoxication  was  such,  and  this  entrance 
into  life  so  impetuous,  that  I  feared  lest  the 
strength  of  youth  would  not  suffice  for  these  un- 
measured flights. 

Bat  his  capricious  fancy,  soon  tired  of  these 
meadows,  so  much  loved  at  first;  disdained  these 
fields,  already  too  familiar.  Ennui  succeeded ; 
and  against  this  malady  of  the  rioh  and  the  for- 
tunate, all  the  joys  of  air,  all  the  festivals  of 
nature  were  powerless.  I  saw  him,  then,  seek 
in  preference  the  plant  beloved  of  Homer  and 
of  Plato,  the  asphodel,  the  symbol  of  pale  re- 
veries. He  remained  whole  minutes  on  the 
flowerless  lichen  of  the  barren  rocks,  with 
drooping  wings,  having  no  other  sentiment  than 
that  of  satiety ;  and  more  than  once  I  had  to 
draw  him  away  from  the  livid  and  sombre 
leaves  of  the  belladonna  and  hemlock. 

He  returned  one  evening,  much  agitated,  and 
related  to  me,  with  emotion,  that  he  had  just 
met,  on  a  wild  marigold,  a  very  amiable  butter- 
fly, newly  arrived  from  distant  countries,  of 
which  he  had  related  marvels. 
The  love  of  the  unknown  had  ruined  him. 
It  has  been  said,  "  Who  has  not  some  grief 
to  distract,  or  some  yoke  to  shake  off?" 
"  I  must  travel  or  die !"  exclaimed  he. 
M  Do  not  die,"  said  I  to  him ;  44  we  will  travel." 
Suddenly,  life  returned  to  him ;  he  unfolded 
his  reanimated  wings,  and  we  set  out  for  Baden. 

To  describe  to  you  his  wild  joy  at  our  de- 
parture, his  delight,  his  ecstacy,  would  be  im- 
possible ;  he  was  so  radiant,  so  light,  that  I,  a 
poor  insect  whose  wings  had  been  enfeebled  by 
sorrow,  oould  with  difficulty  follow  him. 

We  stopped  only  at  Chateau-Thierry,  not  far 
from  the  boasted  banks  of  the  Marne,  which 
witnessed  the  birth  of  La  Fontaine. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  arrested  his  flight  ?  It 
was  an  humble  violet,  which  he  perceived  on 
the  recess  of  a  forest. 

"  How  can  one  help  loving  you,"  said  he  to 
her,  "  little  violet,  you,  who  are  so  gentle  and 
so  modest?  If  you  knew  how  simple  and 
charming  you  are,  how  your  pretty  green  leaves 
i  become  you,  you  would  comprehend  that  you 
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most  be  beloved.  Be  kind ;  consent  to  beoome 
my  cherished  sister ;  see  how  calm  and  quiet  I 
am  beside  yon.  All  around  enchants  and  de- 
lights me ;  I  love  this  tree,  which  protects  yon 
with  its  shade ;  this  peaceful  freshness,  and 
this  perfume  which  surrounds  you ;  you  do 
well  to  be  blue,  and  graoeful,  and  hidden  1  If 
yon  love  me,  what  a  sweet  life  will  be  ours  I" 

u  Beoome  a  poor  flower,  like  myself,  and  I 
will  love  you,"  said  the  sensible  flower ;  "  and, 
when  winter  comes,  when  the  snow  covers  the 
earth,  and  the  wind  blows  sadly  through  the 
departed  branches,  I  will  oonoeal  you  beneath 
these  leaves  which  you  love,  and  we  will  to- 
gether forget  the  weather  and  its  signs.  Lay 
aside  your  wings,  and  promise  to  love  me  al- 
ways." 

"Always,"  repeated  he,  "always;  that  is  a 
▼ery  long  time,  and  I  do  not  look  forward  to 
winter." 

And  he  resumed  his  flight. 

"Console  yourself,"  said  I  to  the  sorrowful 
violet ;  "  you  have  lost  only  misery." 

Beneath  us  passed  the  fields,  the  forests,  the 
cities,  and  the  barren  plains  of  Champagne. — 
Near  Mets,  a  perfume  from  the  earth  attracted 
him. 

u  What  a  beautiful  country  I"  said  he  to  me. 
"  What  an  extensive  prospect  t  Through  what 
fine  meadows  must  this  mountain  stream 
flow  I" 

And  I  saw  him  direct  his  coquettish  flight 
towards  a  rose  which  blossomed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle. 

"  What  a  magnificent  rose  I"  murmured  he. 
What  lively  colors  I  What  a  festal  air,  and 
healthy  complexion  1" 

"  How  beautiful  you  are,  and  how  full  of  at- 
tractions I"  said  he  to  her.  "  The  sun  never 
shone  on  a  finer  rose.  Welcome  me,  I  pray  ;  I 
come  from  afar ;  suffer  me  to  rest  for  an  instant 
on  one  of  your  branches." 

"Do  not  approach,"  replied  the  disdainful 
rose.  "Do  I  know  whence  you  come?  Tou 
are  presumptuous,  and  you  know  how  to  flatter ; 
you  are  a  deceiver ;  keep  off  I" 

He  approached,  and  suddenly  reooiled. 

"Naughty  one,"  exclaimed  he,  "you  have 
stung  me  1" 

And  he  pointed  to  his  wounded  wing. 

"  I  do  not  like  roses,"  added  he  ;  *  they  are 
cruel  and  heartless.  Let  us  resume  our  flight. 
Happiness  is  in  inconstancy." 

Near  there,  he  perceived  a  lily;  he  was 
charmed  with  its  distinction.  But  the  aristo- 
cracy of  its  mien,  its  imposing  nobility  and 
whiteness,  intimidated  him. 

"  I  dare  not  love  you,"  said  he  to  her,  in  his 
most  respectful  tone,  "  for  I  am  only  a  butter- 
fly, and  I  fear  to  agitate  the  air  which  your 
presence  makes  fragrant." 

"Be  spotless,"  replied  the  lily;  "never 
change,  and  I  will  be  your  sister." 

Never  change  1  In  this  world,  only  butter- 
flies are  sincere  ;  they  make  no  promises.  And 
a  gust  of  wind  carried  him  above  the  silvery 
sands  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

I  quickly  rejoined  him. 


"  Follow  me,"  he  had  already  said  to  a  field- 
daisy  ;  "  follow  me,  and  I  will  love  you  always, 
because  you  are  simple  and  pretty;  we  will 
cross  the  Rhine ;  we  will  go  to  Baden.  You 
will  love  those  brilliant  fetes,  those  concerts, 
those  decorations,  those  enchanted  palaces,  and 
those  pretty  blue  mountains  which  you  see  on 
the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Leave  these  monoto- 
nous banks,  and  jou  shall  be  the  most  graceful 
of  all  the  flowers  in  the  smiling  country  around 
Baden." 

"No,"  replied  the  virtuous  flower.  "No,  I 
love  France ;  I  love  these  banks,  where  I  was 
born ;  I  love  these  daisies,  my  sisters,  who  sur- 
round me ;  I  love  this  earth,  which  nourishes 
me ;  it  is  here  that  I  would  live  and  die.  Do 
not  ask  me  to  leave  this  spot  Daisies  are  be- 
loved for  their  constancy.  I  cannot  accompany 
you,  but  you  can  remain  here ;  and,  far  from 
the  sounds  of  this  world,  of  which  you  speak,  I 
will  love  you.  Believe  me,  happiness  is  easy ; 
confide  in  sweet  nature.  What  flower  will  love 
you  better  than  I  ?  Count  my  leaves ;  omit 
none,  neither  those  which  I  have  sacrificed  to 
you,  nor  those  which  sorrow  has  made  to  fall ; 
count  them  again,  and  see  that  I  love  you,  that 
I  love  you  much ;  and  it  is  you,  ingrate,  who 
do  not  love  me  at  all." 

He  hesitated  an  instant,  and  I  saw  the  tender 
flower  hope. 

"  Why  have  I  wings  P  said  he. 

And  he  flew  away. 

"  I  shall  die  I"  said  the  daisy,  bending  to  the 
ground. 

"  It  is  very  soon  to  die,"  said  I  to  her ;  "  be- 
lieve me,  your  grief  will  pass  away ;  one  rarely 
^places  one's  heart  worthily." 

And  I  recited,  with  Lamartine,  that  beautiful 
line  which  has  consoled  so  many  flowers  c — 

"N'est  il  pas  one  terre  on  tout  doHrefleurir?" 

"  Vergu$  mein  nicht,  love  me,  love  me ;  turn 
your  white  crown  and  your  heart  towards  this 
little  corner  of  earth,  where  you  are  adored  ;  I 
am  a  little  plant,  like  you,  and  I  love  all  that 
you  love,"  whispered  to  the  desolate  daisy  a 
blue  flower,  her  neighbor,  who  had  heard  all. 

"  Kind  flower,"  thought  I, "  if  flowers  are  made 
to  love  each  other,  perhaps  you  will  be  re- 
warded." 

And  I  could  rejoin,  less  sadly,  my  frivolous 
ward. 

"  I  love  motion  ;  I  have  wings  to  fly,"  replied 
he,  with  melancholy.  "  Butterflies  are  much  to 
be  pitied  1  I  will  no  longer  look  at  anything  on 
the  earth.  I  will  forget  these  motionless 
flowers  ;  encounters  with  them  have  made  me 
profoundly  sad.    This  life  is  odious  to  me." 

And  I  saw  him  dart  towards  the  river,  as  if 
carried  away  by  a  sudden  resolution !  A  fatal 
presentiment  orossed  my  brain,  and  I  hastened 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  I  knew  to  be 
deep  in  this  place. 

But  all  was  calm ;  and  nothing  appeared  on 
the  surface,  but  the  floating  leaves  of  the  water- 
lily,  around  which  aquatic  spiders  were  describ- 
ing grotesque  circles. 

Shall  I  confess  it  ?   My  blood  grew  chill ! 
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Fool  that  I  was !   I  might  have  spared  my  j  sister  of  the  bride,  who  was  very  susceptible, 


fears  ;  a  tuft  of  reeds  had  ooneealed  him  from 
me. 

"What  have  yon  been  doing,  so  long,  my 
wise  guardian  ?"  exclaimed  he  in  a  tone  of  rail- 
lery.  "Do  yon  take  the  Rhine  for  a  mirror, 


burst  into  tears,  on  this  occasion  to  conform  to 
the  customs. 

The  same  evening  a  great  fete  was  given  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  fine  woods  which  surround 
the  chateau  of  La  Favorite,  in  the  furrow  of  a 


or  are  you  thinking  of  drowning  yourself? — \  wheat  field  which  had  been  arranged  for  this 
Come  this  way ;  and,  if  you  have  any  affection  j  purpose. 


for  me,  be  happy,  for  I  have  found  happiness  I 
I  love  at  last,  and  this  time  forever ;  not  a  sorry 
flower,  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  condemned  to  the 
earth,  but  a  treasure,  a  pearl,  a  diamond,  a 
daughter  of  air,  a  living  and  animated  flower 
with  wings,  four  delicate  and  transparent  wings, 
enriched  with  precious  jewels,  wings  more  beau- 
tiful than  my  own,  perhaps,  to  cleave  the  air 
and  fly  with  me." 

And  I  perceived,  poised  on  the  top  of  a  reed, 
and  gently  swung  by  the  wind,  a  graceful  dra- 
gon-fly, of  brilliant  hues. 

"  I  present  to  you  my  betrothed,"  said  he. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  I,  "  have  things  already 
gone  so  far  V* 

"  Already  V  replied  the  dragon-fly ;  "  our  sha- 
dows have  lengthened,  and  these  gladiolas  have 
closed  since  we  became  acquainted.  He  told 
me  that  I  was  beautiful,  and  I  loved  him  im- 
mediately for  his  frankness,  and  for  his  beauty, 
equal  to  mine." 


Letters  of  invitation,  printed  in  colors  and  in 
gold  by  Silbermann,  of  Strasburg,  on  mulberry 
leaves,  had  been  addressed  to  strangers  of  dig 
tinction,  whom  the  pursuit  of  health  or  pleasure 
had  brought  to  Baden,  and  to  notable  native 
insects  whom  the  newly  married  couple  wished 
to  make  witnesses  of  their  happiness. 
..  The  preparations  for  this  fl&te  were  so  noised 
abroad,  that  the  roads  were  soon  covered  with 
a  throng  of  guests  and  spectators.  The  snails 
set  out  with  their  equipages;  the  hares 
mounted  on  the  swiftest  tortoises ;  the  crawfish, 
full  of  fire,  neighed  and  capered  beneath  the 
impatient  whip  of  the  coachman.  You  should 
especially  have  seen  the  thousand-leg  worms 
galloping  over  the  pavements.  Every  one 
strove  to  be  the  first  to  arrive. 

The  evening  before,  theatres  had  been 
arranged  in  the  open  air,  in  the  neighboring 
furrows.  A  green  grasshopper  executed  the 
boldest  leaps  on  the  flexible  stalks  of  the 


"  Alas !  Mademoiselle,"  said  I,  "  if  similarity  >  clematis.  *  The  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the 
is  desirable  in  marriage,  marry  and  be  happy  !  admiring  snails  and  tortoises  were  mingled  with 


I  shall  not  oppose  it." 


[the  drums  of  this  herald  of  the  indefatigable 


I  must  confess  that  they  arrived  at  Baden  ;  danseuse.  The  cricket  made  for  himself  a 
almost  simultaneously.  They  visited,  together,  \  trumpet  of  the  corolla  of  a  tri-colored  bird- 
the  same  day,  with  a  rare  conformity  of  caprice,  J  weed. 

the  fine  gardens  of  the  Palace  de  Jeux,  the  old  i  The  ball  'soon  commenced.  The  assembly 
Chateau,  the  Convent,  Lichtenthal,  the  Vallee  $  was  numerous,  and  the  fete  brilliant.  A  fire-fly 
de  Ciel,  and  the  Vallee  de  PEnfer,  adjacent.  I  j  was  charged  to  prepare  an  illumination,  a  gioms 
saw  them  both  enamored  with  the  cool  mar-  5  which  should  surpass  all  efforts  of  the  imagi- 
mur  of  the  same  stream,  and  both  quit  it  with  \  nation ;  glow-worms,  those  little  stars  of  earth, 


equal  inconstancy. 

The  marriage  had  been  announced  for  the 
morrow.  The  witnesses  were,  for  the  dragon- 
fly, a  gnat  and  Capricorn  of  her  family ;  and  for 
the  butterfly,  a  respectable  moth,  who  was  ac- 


suspended  with  infinite  art  to  the  light  wreaths 
of  the  flowing  convolvulus,  produced  such  a 
marvellous  effect,  that  everybody  thought  a 
fairy  had  passed  that  way.  The  golden  stems 
of  the  astragals,  covered  with  fire-flies,  and 


companied  by  his  niece,  a  well-educated  cater-  \  lantern-flies,  shed  such  a  light,  that  the  butter- 


pillar. 

We  are  assured  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  beetle,  who  married  them,  opened  the  Civil 
Code,  at  chapter  vi.,  concerning  the  respective 
rights  and  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  and  pro- 
nounced, in  a  penetrating  voice,  these  formida- 
ble words : — 

"  Art.  212.  Husband  and  wife  owe  to  each 
other,  fidelity,  assistance,  tenderness. 

"  Art.  213.  The  husband  owes  protection  to 
his  wife ;  the  wife,  obedience  to  her  husband. 

"  Art.  214.  The  wife  is  obliged  to  live  with  the 
husband,  and  to  accompany  him  wherever  he 
is  obliged  to  reside ;" 

The  bride  made  a  movement  of  terror,  which 
was  perceived  by  the  spectators. 

An  old  dragon-fly,  whom  an  intelligent  peru- 
sal of  the  Physiology  o  f  Marriaget  by  M.  de  Bal- 
zac, had  confirmed  in  her  ideas  of  oelibacy,  and 
who  had  made  of  this  book  her  vade  mecum, 
said  that  these  three  articles  could  never  have  j: 
been  dictated  by  a  dragon-fly, 


flies  themselves  could  hardly  endure  its  bril- 
liancy ;  as  for  the  moths,  many  withdrew,  even 
before  taking  leave  of  the  newly  married  cou- 
ple, and  those  who  persisted  in  remaining,  es- 
teemed themselves  fortunate  in  being  able, 
while  the  fete  lasted,  to  hide  their  heads  beneath 
their  velvet  wings. 

When  the  bride  appeared,  the  whole  assembly 
burst  forth  into  transports  of  admiration,  so 
beautiful  was  she,  and  so  magnificently  dressed. 
She  did  not  rest  a  moment,  and  every  one  com- 
plimented the  fortunate  husband,  f  who,  on  his 
part,  did  not  lose  a  single  country  dance,^  on 
the  irresistible  graces  of  her  to  whom  he  had 
united  his  destiny. 

The  orchestra,  conducted  by  a  drone,  a 
skillful  violoncellist,  and  pupil  of  Botta,  played 
with  great  perfection  new  and  admired  waltzes 
by  Reber,  and  the  country  dances,  always  so 
dear  to  grasshoppers,  of  the  flowery  meadows. 

  „      Towards  midnight,  a  rival  of  Taglioni,  Signo- 

The  youngest  \  rina  Cavaletta,  clad  in  the  transparent  robes  of 
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a  nymph,  danced  a  saltarella,  which,  before  the 
winged  assembly,  obtained  only  a  tolerable 
success.  The  ball  was  then  followed  by  a  grand 
vocal  and  instrumental  concert,  in  which  ap- 
peared artists  of  every  country,  who  were 
spending  the  summer  at  Baden. 

A  grasshopper  performed,  on  a  single  string, 
a  solo  which  Paganini  had  played  a  few  hours 
before  his  death. 

A  cicada,  who  had  created  a  furore  at  Milan, 
that  classic  land  of  the  cicada,  was  much  ap- 
plauded in  a  melody  of  his  own  composition, 
entitled  The  Perfume  of  the  Rotes,  whose  mo- 
notonous rhythm  resembled  the  epithilamium 
of  the  ancients.  He  sang  with  much  dignity, 
accompanying  himself  on  an  antique  lyre, 
which  some  ignoramuses  took  to  be  a  guitar. 

A  young  German  frog  sang  an  air,  the  words 
of  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Sunlight  Songs 
of  Victor  Hugo.  But  the  coolness  of  the  night 
having  somewhat  affected  the  quality  of  her 
voice,  the  words  were  applauded  rather  than 
the  songstress. 

A  nightingale,  who  found  himself  by  chance 
a  spectator  of  this  almost  royal  wedding, 
yielded  with  infinite  grace  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  assembly.  The  divine  singer,  from  the 
top  of  his  tree,  diffused  amid  the  silence  of 
night  all  the  riches  of  his  throat,  and  surpassed 
himself  in  a  very  difficult  aria,  which  he  had 
heard  chanted  only  once,  he  said,  with  inimita- 
ble perfection,  by  a  great  artist,  Madame  Viar- 
dot-Garcia,  the  worthy  sister  of  the  celebrated 
Maria  Malibran. 

At  last  the  concert  was  terminated  by  the 
fine  chorus  from  La  Muelie;  I  have  fruits,  I 
have  flowers,  which  was  sung  with  a  unity  very 
are  at  the  Opera,  by  all  the  artists  present. 

During  this  last  part  of  the  concert,  a  supper, 
composed  of  the  most  exquisite  juices,  extracts 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  jessamine,  myrtle, 
and  orange,  was  served  in  the  calicos  of  the 
most  beautiful  blue  and  rosy  bell-flowers  ever 
seen.  This!  delicious  supper  was  prepared  by 
a  bee,  whose  secret  might  have  been  coveted  by 
the  most  celebrated  confectioners. 

At  one  o'clock  the  dance  had  resumed  all  its 
vivacity,  the  fete  was  at  its  apogee. 

At  half  past  one,  strange  rumors  began  to  be 
circulated ;  every  one  was  whispering ;  the 
husband,  furious,  some  said,  sought,  and  sought 
in  vain,  his  wife,  who  had  disappeared  a  few 
minutes  before. 

Some  insects,  among  his  friends,  obligingly 
affirmed,  doubtless  in  order  to  re-assure  him, 
that  she  had  just  danced  a  redowa  with  a  very 
genteel  insect,  and  a  good  dancer,  her  relative, 
the  same  who  had  been  present  as  a  witness  at 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage. 

u  The  wretch  I"  exclaimed  the  poor  husband 
in  despair ;  **the  wretch  1 1  will  revenge  myself  I" 

I  took  pity  on  his  misery. 

"Come,"  said  I,  "compose  yourself,  and  re- 
member that  revenge  amends  nothing.  You 
have  sown  inconstancy ;  it  is  sad,  but  it  is  just 
that  you  should  reap  what  you  have  sown. 
Forget ;  this  time  you  will  do  well.  You  must 
n*:  t  curse  life,  but  endure  it." 


"  You  are  right !"  exclaimed  he  ;  "decidedly, 
love  is  not  happiness." 

And  I  succeeded  in  enticing  him  from  this 
field,  lately  so  animated,  which  news  of  his 
misfortune  had  made  a  desert. 

The  anger  of  butterflies  is  of  short  duration. 
The  night  was  serene,  the  air  clear ;  his  good 
humor  soon  returned;  and,  as  he  left  the 
gardens  of  La  Favorite,  he  bade  good  night, 
almost  gaily,  to  a  marvel  of  Peru,  which  was 
watching  beside  a  sleeping  convolvulus. 

On  reaching  the  road,  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  see  that  diligence  on  its  return  to 
Strasburg  T  Let  us  profit  by  the  night,  and 
place  ourselves  on  the  imperial ;  this  travelling 
through  the  air  fatigues  me." 

"  No,"  replied  I ;  "  you  have  escaped  the 
thorns,  drowning,  and  despair ;  you  would  not 
escape  men.  There  may  be  some  snares  in  this 
heavy  carriage.  Believe  me,  let  us  return  to 
France  on  our  wings ;  the  fresh  air  will  do  you 
good ;  and  besides,  we  shall  arrive  sooner  and 
without  dust." 

Very  soon  we  had  left  Kehl,  the  Rhine,  and 
its  bridge  of  boats  behind  us.  Arrived  at 
Strasburg,  it  was  with  the  greatest  astonish* 
ment  that  I  saw  him  pause  before  the  spire  of 
the  cathedral,  whose  elegance  and  boldness  he 
admired  in  terms  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  an  artist. 

"I  love  everything  beautiful!"  exclaimed 
he. 

Light  minds  love  always;  it  is  for  them  a 
permanent  and  necessary  state,  it  is  only  the 
object  which  changes  ;  if  they  forget  one  it  is 
to  substitute  another.  A  little  farther  on,  he 
saluted  the  statue  of  Guttemburg,  when  I  had 
told  him  that  this  bronze  of  David,  was  a 
homage  recently  rendered  to  the  inventor  of 
printing. 

A  little  further  still,  he  bowed  before  the 
image  of  Kleber. 

"  My  good  guardian,"  said  he  to  me ;  "  if  I 
were  not  a  butterfly,  I  would  be  an  artist;  I 
would  build  fine  monuments ;  I  would  make 
beautiful  books  or  statues ;  or  rather,  I  would 
become  a  hero,  and  die  gloriously." 

I  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  inform  him 
that  it  is  not  given  to  every  hero  to  die  in  com* 
bat,  and  that  Kleber  died  assassinated. 

The  day  having  dawned,  it  became  necessary 
to  think  of  an  asylum ;  fortunately,  I  perceived 
a  window  open  of  an  immense  saloon,  which  1 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  City  Library.  It 
was  full  of  books  and  valuable  articles.  We 
entered  without  fear,  for,  at  Strasburg  as  else- 
where, the  halls  of  science  are  always  empty. 

His  attention  was  attracted  by  an  antique 
bronze  of  the  greatest  beauty.  He  praised 
enthusiastically  the  noble  and  severe  lines  of 
this  imposing  Minerva,  and  I  thought  for  an  in- 
stant that  he  was  about  to  listen  to  the  iron 
counsels  of  imperishable  wisdom.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  remarking  that  men  make 
fine  things. 

"Yes,"  replied  I;  "almost  all  their  cities 
possess  a  library,  full  of  chefs  d'auvres  which 
very  few  among  them  know  how  to  ap- 
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preciate ;  and  a  museum  of  natural  history 
which  might  make  even  a  butterfly  reflect." 

This  remark  silenced  him,  and  he  kept  still 
until  evening.  But  after  a  whole  day  of  rest, 
at  nightfall  nothing  could  stop  him,  and  he  re* 
sumed  his  flight. 

"  Wait  for  me !"  exclaimed  I :  "  wait  for  me ; 
in  these  walls,  inhabited  by  our  enemies,  every- 
thing is  a  snare,  everything  is  to  be  feared." 

But  the  insensate  would  not  listen  to  me ;  he 
had  perceived  the  brilliant  flame  from  a  gas- 
burner  which  had  just  been  lighted ;  and,  al- 
lured by  this  deceptive  brilliancy,  intoxicated ! 
by  the  dazzling  light,  I  saw  him  hover  around  it  \ 
for  a  moment,  then  fall. 

"  Alas  I"  said  he  to  me ;  "  my  poor  darling, 
help  me  ;  this  beautiful  flame  has-  killed  me ;  I 
feel  it ;  my  burn  is  mortal.  I  must  die,  and  die 
burned  I  It  is  very  vulgar.  Die,"  repeated  he  ; 
"die  in  the  month  of  July,  when  nature  is 
everywhere  full  of  life!  No  longer  see  this 
enamelled  earth !  What  terrifies  me  in  death, 
is  its  eternity." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  I ;  "we  think  we 
die,  but  we  do  not.  Death  is  but  a  passage  to 
another  life." 

And  I  expounded  to  him  the  consoling  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras,  and  his  disciple,  Archytas, 
on  the  successive  transformation  of  beings,  and, 
to  support  them,  reminded  him  that  he  had 
already  been  a  caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and  butter- 
fly. 

"  Thanks,"  said  he  to  me,  in  a  tone  almost 
resolute,  "  thanks ;  you  have  been  kind  to  me 
to  the  last.  Come  then,  death,  since  I  am  im- 
mortal !  "  And  yet,"  added  he ;  "  I  should  like 
to  have  seen,  before  I  died,  those  flowery  banks 
of  the  Seine,  where  the  days  of  my  childhood 
passed  *o  pleasantly  away." 

He  gave  also  one  regret  to  the  violet  and 
the  daisy ;  remembrances  of  them  revived  his 
strength.  "They  loved  me,"  said  he;  "if  I 
could  return  to  life,  I  would  seek  beside  them 
repose  and  happiness." 

These  smiling  projects,  so  sad  in  the  face  of 
death,  reminded  me  of  those  gardens  where 
the  little  children  of  men  plant  in  the  sand 
branches  and  cut  flowers,  which  are  withered 
on  the  morrow. 

His  voice  suddenly  grew  weaker. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  I : 
could  scarcely  hear  him,  "  I  hope  that  I  shall 
be  resuscitated  neither  a  mole  nor  a  man,  and 
that  I  shall  revive  with  wings." 

And  he  expired. 

He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  had  lived 
but  two  months  and  a  half,  scarcely  half  the 
ordinary  life  of  a  butterfly. 

I  wept  for  him ;  and  yet,  when  I  thought  of 
the  sad  old  age  his  incorrigible  levity  was  pre- 
paring for  him,  I  began  to  think  that  all  was  for 
the  best,  in  the  best  possible  of  worlds.  For  I 
am  of  the  opinion  of  La  Bruyere,  a  frivolous 
and  light  old  man  is  a  great  deformity  in 
nature. 

As  for  the  dragon-fly,  whom  he  had  espoused, 
if  you  wish  to  know  what  became  of  her,  you ; 
may  find  her,  fixed  at  last,  by  means  of  a  pin,  * 


under  No.  1840,  in  the  collection  of  a  German 
Grand  Duke,  a  passionate  lover  of  insects,  who 
was  catching  them  in  nets,  on  his  estates  situa- 
ted a  few  leagues  from  Baden,  on  the  day  after 
the  fatal  wedding. 

You  will  see  beside  her  a  beautiful  insect, 
fixed  in  the  same  manner  under  No.  1841. 
The  dragon-fly  and  the  insect  were  taken  on 
the  same  day,  with  the  same  cast  of  the  net,  by 
the  fortunate  prince  whom  Heaven  seemed  to 
have  ordained  to  serve  as  the  blind  instrument 
of  its  inexorable  justice. 


AUTUMN  RAIN 


BT  MART  H.  LUCY. 

With  a  desolate  sound  of  wailing, 
The  winds  go  hurrying  by ; 

And  the  clouds  like  bannered  amies, 
Are  trooping  o'er  the  sky. 

And  I  listen  to  the  music, 
Of  the  pleading  autumn  rain 

As  it  wildly  seeks  admittance, 
Tapping  at  my  window  pone. 

It  bringeth  me  many  memories, 
Bright  dreams  of  other  years; 

And  some  are  like  summer  sunshine, 
And  others  are  dim  with  tears. 

The  loneliest  hour  I  ever  knew, 
With  its  sense  of  unquiet  pain, 

Was  sitting  alone  in  the  twilight  hour 
Listening  the  autumn  rain. 


AN  OLD  BALLAD. 


[The  following  eccentric  ballad  is  somewhat  mo- 
dernized from  one  given  in  the  "  Bongs  and  Carols, 
printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  Sloane  Collection."  It  wo* 
written  about  the  year  1450:] 

I  have  a  young  sister, 
Far  beyond  the  sea ; 
Many  are  the  presents 
That  she  sent  to  me. 
She  sent  me  a  cherry 
Without  any  stone, 
She  sent  me  a  pigeon 
Without  any  bone  j 
Without  any  thorns 

She  sent  me  a  briar ; 
She  bade  me  love  my  lover, 
And  that  without  desire. 

How  can  a  cherry 

Be  without  a  stone  ? 
How  can  a  pigeon 

Be  without  a  bone? 
How  can  a  briar 

Be  without  a  thorn  ? 
And  who  e'er  loved  without  desire, 
Sinoe  true  love  first  was  born  ? 

When  the  cherry  was  a  blossom, 

Then  it  had  no  stone  ; 
When  the  dove  was  in  the  egg, 

Then  it  had  no  bone  ; 
When  first  the  briar  sprouted, 

Never  a  thorn  it  bore  ; 
And  when  a  maiden  has  her  lover, 
Oh,  then  she  longs  no  more. 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  A  COAL  EIRE. 


[The  volume  from  which  the  following  Article 
is  taken — "Sunshine  on  Daily  Paths;  or,  a 
Revelation  of  Beauty  and  Wonder  in  Common 
Things" — is  one  oombining  interest,  romance, 
and  solid  instruction,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  book  of  its  class  that  we  know.  The 
illustrations,  one  of  which  we  present  in  this 
number,  are  admirable,  and  give  to  it  additional 
attractions.  Messrs.  Peck  &  Bliss,  of  our  city, 
are  the  publishers.  The  44  Story  of  a  Coal  Fire" 
is  a  charming  piece  of  writing.] 

One  winter's  evening,  when  the  snow  lay  as 
thick  as  a  great  feather  bed  all  over  the  garden, 
and  was  knee-deep  in  the  meadow-hollows,  a 
family  circle  sat  round  a  huge  fire,  piled  up 
with  blocks  of  coal  of  that  magnitude  and  pro- 
fusion which  are  only  seen  at  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  coal  mine.  It  appeared  as 
if  a  tram-wagon  had  been  44  backed"  into  the 
room,  and  half  its  load  of  great  loose  coal  shot 
out  into  the  enormous  aperture  in  the  wall 
which  lies  below  the  chimney,  and  behind  the 
fire  place  in  these  rural  abodes.  The  red  flames 
roared,  and  the  ale  went  round. 

The  master  of  the  house  was  not  exactly  a 
farmer,  but  one  of  those  country  personages 
who  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  thorough 
fanner,  and  the  squire  who  farms  his  own 
estate ;  a  sort  of  leather-legged,  nail-shoed  old 
gentleman,  whose  elder  sons  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  gamekeepers,  and  the  younger  for 
ploughboys ;  but  who,  on  Sundays,  took  care 
to  "let  them  see  the  difference"  at  church. 
Their  father  was,  therefore,  never  oalled  farmer 
Dalton,  but  old  Mr.  Dalton,  and  almost  as  fre- 
quently Billy-Pitt  Dalton — the  coal-mine  in 
which  he  held  a  share  being  named  the  44  Wil- 
liam Pitt."  His  lands,  however,  were  but  a 
small  matter ;  his  chief  property  was  a  third 
share  he  had  in  this  coal-mine,  which  was  some 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  house.  His  eldest 
son  was  married,  and  lived  close  to  the  mine, 
of  which  he  acted  as  the  charter-master,  or 
contractor  with  proprietors  for  the  work  to  be 
done. 

Among  the  family  group  that  encircled  the 
huge  coal  fire,  was  one  visiter — a  young  man \ 
from  the  city,  a  nephew  of  old  Dalton.  He 
had  been  sent  down  to  this  remote  coal  country 
by  his  father,  in  order  to  separate  him  from 
associates  who  dissipated  his  time,  and  from 
pursuits  and  habits  that  prevented  his  mind 
settUngto  any  fixed  occupation  and  course  of 
life.  Flashly  was  a  young  man  of  kindly 
feelings,  and  good  natural  abilities,  both  of 
which,  however,  were  in  danger  of  being 
spoiled. 

Various  efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
to  amuse  the  dashing  young  fellow  <4from  town." 
Sometimes  the  old  gentleman  related  the  won- 
ders of  the  coal-mines,  and  the  perilous  adven- 
tures of  the  miners;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  pastor  of  the  village  endeavored; 


;  to  interest  him  in  the  grand  history  of  the  early 
\  world,  and  especially  of  the  period  of  antedi- 
;  luvian  forests,  and  their  various  transmutations. 
\  All  in  vain.  He  paid  no  attention  to  them.  If 
;any  thing  they  said  made  any  impression  at 
;  all,  it  was  solely  due  to  the  subtle  texture  of 
;the  human  mind,  which  continually  receives 

much  more  than  it  seeks,  or  has  wit  enough  to 

desire. 

A  word  or  two  about  this  young  man. 
:  Flashly  Dalton  had  some  education,  which  he 
fancied  was  quite  enough;  and  was  very 
ambitious,  without  any  definite  object.  His 
;  father  had  proposed  several  professions  to  him, 
\  but  none  of  them  suited  him,  chiefly  because, 
;  to  acquire  eminence  in  any  of  them,  so  long  a 
\  time  was  needed.  Besides,  none  seemed  ade- 
:  quate  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  distinction.  He 
looked  down  rather  contemptuously  on  all 
:  ordinary  pursuits.  The  fact  was,  he  ardently 
\  desired  fame  and  fortune,  but  did  not  like  to 
work  for  either.  One  of  the  greatest  injuries 
his  mind  had  sustained,  was  from  a  certain 
jspeoies  of  44  fast  literature,"  which  the  evil 
!  spirit  of  town  life  has  squirted  into  the  brains 
!  of  our  young  men  during  the  last  three  or  four 
:  years,  whereby  he  had  been  taught  and  enoour- 
j  aged  to  laugh  at  everything  of  serious  interest, 
i  and  to  seek  to  find  something  ridiculous  in  all 
;  ennobling  efforts.  If  a  great  thing  was  done, 
!  he  endeavored  to  prove  it  a  little  one ;  if  a 
profound  truth  was  enunciated,  he  sought  to 
make  it  out  a  lie ;  to  him,  a  new  discovery  in 
;  science  was  a  humbug ;  a  generous  effort  a  job. 
If  he  went  to  see  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  it 
was  to  sneer  at  the  most  original  designs ;  if  to 
see  a  new  tragedy,  it  was  only  in  the  hope  of 
;  its  being  damned.  .  If  a  new  work  of  fiction 
j  were  admirable,  he  talked  spitefully  of  it,  or 
:  with  supercilious  patronage ;  and  as  to  a  noble 
|  poem,  he  scoffed  at  all  such  things  with  some 
slang  joke  at  44 high  art;"  besides,  he  wrote 
himself,  as  many  a  young  blade  now  attempts 
to  do,  instead  of  beginning  with  a  little  study, 
and  some  decent  reading.  To  Flashly,  all 
knowledge  was  a  sort  of  absurdity ;  his  own 
arrogant  folly  seemed  so  much  better  a  thing. 
He  therefore  only  read  books  that  were  like 
himself  and  encouraged  him  to  grow  worse. 
The  literature  of  indiscriminate  and  reckless 
ridicule  and  burlesque,  had  taught  him  to  have 
no  faith  in  any  sincere  thing,  no  respect  for 
true  knowledge;  and  this  had  well  nigh 
destroyed  all  good  in  his  mind  and  nature,  as 
it  unfortunately  has  done  with  too  many  others 
of  his  age  at  the  present  day. 

Sitting  silently  in  front  of  the  fire  for  some 
half  an  hour,  the  others  of  Jkherfamily  having 
retired  for  the  night,  Flashly  gradually  fell  in- 
to a  sort  of  soliloquy,  partaking  in  about  equal 
degrees  of  the  grumbling,  the  self-conceited, 
the  humorous,  and  the  drowsy. 

44  What  a  place  this  is  for  coals  I  What  a 
smutty  face  nature  wears!   From  the  house 
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upward,  all  alike — dull,  dusky,  and  detestable. 
Pfcu !  Smell  of  fried  mutton-fat !  Now,  then, 
old  Coal-fire,  hold  up  your  head.  I'm  sleepy 
myself.  This  house  is  more  like  a  hearse,  than 
a  dwelling-place  for  live-stock.  The  roadway 
in  front  of  the  house  is  all  of  ooal  dust;  the 
front  of  the  house  is  like  a  sweep's,  it  only 
wants  the  dangling  sign  of  his  'brush.'  Tho 
window-ledges  have  a  constant  layer  of  black 
dust  over  them ;  so  has  the  top  of  the  porch ; 
so  have  the  chimney-pieces  inside  the  house, 
where  all  the  little  china  cups  and  gimcracks 
have  a  round  black  circle  of  coal-dust  at  the 
bottom.  There  is  always  a  dark  scum  over  the 
water  of  the  jug  in  my  bed-room.  How  I 
detest  this  life  among  the  coals  1  Where's  the 
great  need  of  them?  Why  don't  the  stupid 
old  world  burn  wood  ?" 

The  fire  had  by  this  time  sunk  to  dull,  red 
embers,  and  gray  ashes,  with  large,  dark  : 
chasms  around  and  behind.  Tho  shadows  on  j 
the  wall  were  faint,  and  shifting  with  the 
flickering  of  the  last  candle,  now  dying  in  the 
socket.  Flashley's  eyes  were  closed,  and  his 
arms  folded,  as  he  still  continued  to  murmur  to 
himself.  Sooth  to  say,  the  ale  had  got  into  his 
head. 

At  length  he  made  an  effort  to  rise ;  but  in- 
stead  of  doing  so,  he  fell  sideways  over  one 
arm  of  the  chair,  with  his  arms  hanging  down. 
Staring  up  helplessly  from  this  position,  he 
saw  a  heavy,  dwarfed  figure  with  shining  eyes, 
coming  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  room  I  He 
could  not  distinguish  its  outline;  but  it  was 
elf-like,  black,  and  had  a  rough,  rocky  skin.  : 
It  had  eyes  that  shot  rays  like  great  diamonds ; 
and  through  its  coal-black,  naked  body,  the 
whole  of  its  veins  were  discernible;  not 
running  with  blood,  but  filled  with  stagnant 
gold.  Its  step  was  noiseless,  yet  its  weight : 
seemed  so  immense,  that  the  floor  slowly  bent  < 
beneath  it;  and,  like  ice  before  it  breaks,  the;; 
floor  bent  more  and  more  as  the  figure  oamo 
nearer. 

At  this  alarming  sight,  Flashley  struggled 
violently  to  rise.  He  did  so;  but  instantly 
reeling  half  round,  dropped  into  the  chair,  with 
his  head  falling  over  the  back  of  it.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  ponderous  elfin  took  one 
step  nearer;  and  the  whole  floor  sank  slowly 
down  with  a  long-drawn  moan,  that  ended  in  a 
rising  and  rushing  wind,  with  which  Flashley 
felt  himself  borne  away  through  the  air, 
fleeter  than  his  fast- fleeing  consciousness. 

Not  daring  to  unclose  his  eyes,  Flashley 
gradually  returned  to  consciousness,  and  heard 
a  voice  speaking  near  to  him,  yet  in  tones  that 
seemed  like  the  eohoes  of  some  great  cavern, 
or  deep  mine. 

"  Man  lives  to-day,"  said  the  voice^-and  the 
youth  felt  it  was  the  black  elfin  with  the 
diamond  eyes  and  golden  veins,  that  was 
speaking — "  Man  lives  to-day,  not  only  for  him- 
self and  those  around  him,  but  also  that  by  his 
death  and  decay,  fresh  grass  may  grow  in  the : 
fields  of  future  years :  and  that  sheep  may  feed 
and  give  food  and  clothing  for  the  continuous  : 
iace  of  man.   Even  so  the  food  of  one  genera- 


tion becomes  the  stone  of  another.  And  the 
stone  shall  become  a  fuel — a  poison — or  a  me- 
dicine. Awake,  young  man!  awake  from  the 
stupor  of  an  ignorant  and  presumptuous  youth, 
and  look  around  you !" 

The  young  man,  with  no  little  trepidation, 
opened  his  eyes.  He  found  he  was  alone.  The 
strange  being  that  had  just  spoken  was  gone. 
He  ventured  to  gase  on  the  scene  that  surround- 
ed him. 

The  place  in  which  he  found  himself  seemed 
to  partake,  not  in  distinct  proportions,  but  alto- 
gether, so  far  as  this  was  possible,  of  a  wild  fo- 
rest of  strange  and  enormous  trees — a  chaotic 
jungle — a  straggling  woodland,  and  a  dreary 
morass,  or  swamp,  intersected  by  a  dark  river, 
that  appeared  to  creep  toward  the  sea,  which 
embraced  a  part  of  the  distant  horizon  with  a 
!  leaden  arm.  Tho  moist  mound  whereon  he 
j  stood  was  covered  with  ferns  of  various  kinds 
;  — the  comb-fern,  the  wedge-fern,  the  tooth-fern, 
:  the  nerve-fern — and  of  all  sizes,  rising  from  a 
crumpled  crust  bursting  through  the  earth,  to 
plants  of  a  foot  high,  of  several  feet,  and  thence 
up  to  lofty  trees  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height, 
with  great  stems  and  branohing  crowns.  The 
green-stemmed  and  many-pointed  mare's-taU 
was  also  conspicuous  in  number  and  in  magni- 
tude ;  not  merely  of  two  or  three  feet  high,  as 
in  the  present  period  of  the  earth,  but  large, 
green-jointed  trees,  shooting  up  their  whisking 
spires  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.  Thickly 
j  springing  up  in  wild  and  threatening  squadrons 
over  the  morass,  they  bent  their  heads  in  long 
rows  after  rows  over  the  edgo  of  the  muddy 
river,  with  sullen,  moveless,  and  interminable 
monotony.  Here  and  there,  enormous  sombre 
shrubs  oppressed  the  scene.  The  collective 
clumps  resembled  the  inextricable  junction  of 
several  of  our  thickest-foliaged  trees,  as  though 
several  oaks  had  agreed  to  unite  their  trunks, 
and  make  one ;  several  beeches,  the  same ;  se- 
veral poplars ;  several  limes ;  though  not  one 
of  them  bearing  likeness  in  trunk  or  foliage  to 
oak,  or  beech,  or  poplar,  or  lime,  or  any  known 
tree  of  present  date. 

Looking  round  with  a  forlorn  and  overawed, 
yet  inquiring  face,  he  discerned  something  like 
two  keen  stars  of  arrowy  light  at  tho  foot  of  a 
gigantic  fern-tree,  at  some  distance  from  him. 
The  darting  rays  seemed  directed  toward  him. 
They  were  eyes ;  they  could  be  nothing  else  I 
He  presently  perceived  that  the  rough,  black 
elfin  figure,  with  the  veins  of  stagnant  gold, 
was  seated  there,  and  that  its  eyes  wero  fixed 
upon  him ! 

44  Tho  scene  amid  which  you  stand,"  said  the 
elfin,  in  his  echo-liko  voice,  and  without  mov- 
ing from  his  seat  beneath  the  tree,  "  is  the  stu- 
pendous vegetation  of  the  elder  world.  The 
trunks  and  stems  of  the  antediluvian  earth  erect 
their  columns,  and  shoot  up  their  spires  toward 
tho  clouds ;  their  dull,  coarse  foliage  overhangs 
the  swamps,  and  they  drink  in,  at  every  pore, 
the  floating  steam  impregnated  with  the  nutri- 
ment of  prodigies.  No  animal  lifo  do  you  be- 
hold, for  none  is  of  this  date,  nor  could  it  live 
amid  these  potent  vapors  which  feed  the  vege- 
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Ution.  And  yet  these  vast  trees  and  plants, 
this  richly  poisoned  atmosphere,  this  absence 
of  all  animal  life,  of  man,  and  beast,  and  bird, 
and  creeping  thing,  is  all  arranged  in  due  order 
of  progression,  that  man  may  hereafter  live, 
not  merely  a  savage  life,  bat  one  civilized  and 
refined,  with  the  sense  of  a  sonl  within — of  God 
in  the  world,  and  over  it,  and  all  around  it — 
whereof  comes  man's  hope  of  a  future  life  be- 
yond his  presence  here.  Thus  upward,  and 
thus  onward  ever. 

"And  all  this  monstrous  vegetation  above 
ground  shall  be  oast  down  and  emjbedded  deep 
in  the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth,  there,  under 
the  chemical  process  of  ages  to  become  a  fuel 
for  future  generations  of  men,  yet  unborn,  who 
will  require  it  for  their  advance  in  civilization 
and  knowledge.  Yes ;  these  huge  ferns,  these 
trunks,  and  stems,  and  towering  fabrics  of  trees, 
shall  all  crash  down — sink  deep  into  the  earth, 
with  all  the  rank  enfolding  mass  of  under- 
growth— there  to  be  jammed  and  mashed  up 
between  beds  of  fiery  stone  and  grit  and  clay, 
and  covered  with  oozy  mud  and  sand,  till  stra- 
tum after  stratum  of  varied  matter  rises  above 
them,  and  forms  a  new  surface  of  earth.  On 
this  surface  the  new  vegetation  of  the  world 
will  commence,  while  that  of  the  old  lies  be- 
neath ;  not  rotting  in  vain,  nor  slumbering  use- 
lessly in  darkness,  but  gradually,  age  after  age, 
undergoing  transmutation  by  the.  alchemy  of 
nature,  till  verdure  becometh  veriest  blackness, 
and  wood  is  changed  to  coal." 

As  the  elfin  uttered  these  last  words,  the 
great  trees  around  sank  with  crashing  slant  one 
over  the  other ; — then  came  rushing,  like  a  sud- ' 
den  tempest,  down  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  ■ 
young  man  was  overwhelmed  with  the  foliage, 
and  instantly  lost  all  further  consciousness. 

But  what  does  young  Flashley  now  behold  ? 
He  is  aroused  from  his  trance,  and  is  again  con- 1 
scions  of  surrounding  objects.  He  is  seated,  so 
that  he  cannot  move,  on  a  little  wooden  bench, 
beneath  a  low  wooden  shed,  such  as  laborers 
u  knock  up,"  by  way  of  temporary  shelter,  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  great  works.  Great  works 
are  evidently  in  hand  all  around  him. 

Laborers  with  pickaxes  and  spades  came  hur- 
rying to  the  spot,  and  began  to  dig  a  circular 
hole,  of  some  seven  feet  in  diameter.  Then 
came  others,  with  a  great  wooden  roller  on  a 
stand,  with  a  thick  rope,  like  a  well-rope,  wound 
round  it ;  and  fixing  this  across  the  top  of  the  j 
hole,  they  lei  down  a  basket,  ever  and  anon, 
and  brought  it  up  filled  with  earth  and  stones. ; 
It  was  evident  that  they  were  employed  in  sink- 
inga  shaft. 

They  worked  away  at  a  prodigious  rate,  the 
descending  baskets  continually  taking  down 
men  with  pickaxes  and  spades ;  and  next  with 
carpenters'  tools,  and  circular  pieces  of  wood- 
work, with  which  they  made  an  inner  frame 
round  the  sides  of  the  shaft  below.  Bricklay- 
ers, with  hods  o'f  bricks,  were  next  let  down  in 
the  baskets,  and,  with  the  support  of  the  circu- 
lar frame  beneath,  they  rapidly  cased  the  inside  j 
of  the  shaft  with  brickwork,  up  to  the  top. — 
More  and  deeper  digging  out  then  took  plaoe ; 


more  wooden  frame-work  below,  with  more 
;  briok-work  round  the  sides,  and  gradually  sink- 
|  ing  lower  and  lower.  This  was  continued  again 
;  and  again,  till  suddenly  loud  cries  from  below 
'  announced  some  new  event.  The  diggers  had 
;  arrived  at  springs  ;  water  was  gushing  in  upon 
;  them  1 

Up  came  the  rope  and  basket,  with  three 
men  standing  up  inside,  and  holding  on  the 
rope,  and  two  men  and  a  boy  clinging  round 
rope  and  basket,  and  round  each  other  as  they 
best  could,  and  with  no  small  peril  to  all. — 
Leaping,  scrambling,  or  lugged  to  the  side,  they 
relieved  the  basket,  which  rapidly  ran  down 
again  to  bring  up  others. 

Meanwhile  came  laborers,  heavily  trotting 
beneath  the  weight  of  pumps  and  pump-geai ; 
and  they  rigged  up  the  pump,  and  as  soon  as 
all  the  men  and  boys  were  out  of  the  shaft,  up 
came  the  water,  pouring  in  a  thick  volume,  now 
mud-colored,  now  clay-colored,  now  gray  and 
chalky.  At  length  the  volume  became  less  and 
loss,  and  soon  there  was  no  more.  Down  again 
went  basket  after  basket,  with  more  men  or 
boys  in  them.  Flashley  shuddered,  as  some- 
thing within  him  seemed  to  say,  "  Your  turn 
will  come  !"  Up  came  the  clay,  and  the  sand, 
and  the  gravel,  and  the  chalk,  as  before ;  and 
soon  a  mixture  of  several  earths  and  stones. 
Thus  did  they  toil  and  toil,  below  and  above, 
winding  up  and  winding  down,  till  at  last  a 
shout  of  suocess  was  heard  faintly  echoing  from 
the  deep  pit  beneath,  and  presently  up  came  a 
basket,  full  of  broken  limestone,  and  grit,  and 
red  sandstone — and  coals ! 

Flashley  now  observed  a  great  turmoil  above, 
but  all  with  definite  intention,  and  preparations 
for  new  and  larger  works.  A  steam-engine 
was  fitted  up  in  a  small  brick  edifice,  at  a  hun- 
dred yards'  distance,  from  which  came  a  strong 
rope,  that  passed  over  a  large  drum  or  broad 
wheel.  The  rope  was  then  extended  to  the 
8 haft,  over  the  top  of  which  a  small  iron  wheel 
was  erected ;  and  over  this  they  carried  the 
rope,  which  was  to  take  down  men  and  bring  up 
coals.  A  larger  measure  than  the  basket,  called 
a  corve,  was  fastened  to  this  rope  by  chains,  and 
up  and  down  it  went,  bringing  great  heaps  of 
coals  to  the  surface.  After  a  time,  wood-work 
and  iron-work,  of  various  kinds,  were  sent 
down,  and  sledges  and  trucks  with  little  wheels ; 
and  then  broad  belts  were  put  round  horses,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  raised,  kicking  and 
capering  wildly  in  the  air,  and  staring  with  hor- 
rified eyeballs  into  the  black  abyss,  down  which 
they  were  lowered,  every  limb  trembling,  and 
their  ears  sharpened  up  to  a  single  hair. 

At  this  sight,  Flashley 's  ears  began  to  prick 
and  tingle  in  sympathy,  for  he  felt  that  he 
should  not  much  longer  remain  a  mere  specta- 
tor of  these  descents  into  the  lower  regions  of 
the  earth. 

And  now  corve  after  corve  full  of  coals  rose 
in  regular  succession  from  the  mine,  and  tram- 
roads  were  laid  down,  upon  which  little  black 
wagons  constantly  ran  to  and  fro,  carrying  away 
the  coals  from  the  pit's  mouth.  While  all  this 
had  been  going  on,  a  second  shaft  was  sunk,  at 
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so  great  distance;  but  no  coals  were  seen  to 
issue  from  it.  It  was  for  air,  and  ventilation 
of  the  mine. 

The  men  sometimes  went  down  standing  np 
in  the  corve,  bnt  generally  each  man  sat  in  the 
loop  of  a  short  chain  which  he  hooked  on  to 
the  rope ;  and,  in  this  way,  six  or  seven  went 
swinging  down  together  in  a  bunch ;  sometimes 
ten  or  twelve  in  a  bnnch ;  and  now  and  then, 
by  some  using  longer  chains  than  the  others,  in 
a  double  bnnch,  amounting  to  as  many  as 
twenty,  men  and  boys. 

A  voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  beneath 
the  earth,  bat  whioh  poor  Flashley  recollected 
too  well  as  that  of  the  elfin  who  had  carried 
him  so  recently  into  the  antediluvian  forests 
and  swamps,  now  called  him  by  his  name,  with 
a  familiarity  that  made  him  shudder.  Instant- 
ly he  found  himself  borne  away  from  the 
wooden  shed,  and  placed  on  the  brink  of  the 
first  shaft.  A  strange  apparatus,  composed  of 
a  chain  with  a  loop  at  bottom,  and  an  iron  um- 
brella overhead,  was  now  attached  to  the  rope 
by  three  chains.  It  had  very  much  the  look  of 
some  novel  instrument  of  torture.  Into  this 
loop  Flaahley's  legs  were  placed  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. 

"  Straddle  your  legs !"  cried  an  old  black-vi- 
saged  miner,  as  the  young  man  was  swung  off 
from  the  brink,  and  suspended  over  the  pro- 
found abyss  below.  Not  obeying,  and,  indeed, 
not  instantly  understanding  the  uncouth  in- 
junction, Flashley  had  omitted  the  "straddling ;" 
in  consequence  of  which  the  chain  loop  dipped 
him  close  around,  and  pinched  his  legs  together 
with  a  force  that  would  have  made  him  utter  a 
cry,  but  for  the  paramount  terror  of  his  posi- 
tion. Down  he  went.  Round  and  round  went 
the  shaft-wheel  above— faster  and  faster — and 
lower  and  lower  he  sank  from  the  light  of  day, 
between  the  dark  circular  walls  of  the  shaft. 

At  first  the  motion  was  manifestly  rapid.  It 
took  away  his  breath.  It  became  more  rapid. 
He  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  But  presently  the 
motion  became  more  smooth  and  more  steady ; 
then  quite  steady,  so  that  he  thought  he  was 
by  no  means  descending  rapidly.  Presently, 
again,  he  fancied  he  was  not  descending  at  all 
— but  stationary — or,  rather,  ascending.  It  was 
difficult  to  think  otherwise.  The  current  of  air 
rising  from  below,  meeting  his  swiftly  descend- 
ing body,  gave  him  this  impression. 

He  now  saw  a  dim  light  moving  below.  It  be- 
came stronger,  and  almost  immediately  after 
he  saw  three  half-naked  demons  of  the  mine, 
as  he  thought,  who  stood  ready  to  receive  him. 

For  the  first  time  he  ventured  to  cast  a  for- 
lorn look  upward.  He  beheld  the  iron  umbrel- 
la, with  a  light  from  beneath  flashing  upon  it. 
Again,  he  turned  his  eyes  below.  He  was  close 
down  upon  the  demons.  One  of  them  held  a 
lamp  up  to  his  face  as  he  descended  among 
them.  Whereupon  these  three  demons  all  ut- 
tered a  jovial  laugh,  and  welcomed  him. 

"Oh,  where  am  If"  exclaimed  Flashley,  in 
utter  dismay. 

"At  the  first  'workings'  of  the  Billy-Pitt 
Mine !"  shouted  a  voice.  "  Steady  the  chains !" 


The  chains  were  steadied,  and  in  a  moment 
Flashley  felt  himself  launched  into  a  new  abyss, 
down  which  he  descended  in  utter  darkness, 
and  in  utter  silence,  except  from  the  rushing 
of  the  air-currents,  and  the  occasional  grating 
of  the  iron  umbrella  against  the  sides  of  the 
shaft. 

Down  the  lower  shaft  the  young  man  con- 
tinued to  descend  in  silence  and  darkness.  He 
did  not  know  if  he  descended  slowly  or  rapidly. 
The  sense  of  motion  had  become  quite  indefi- 
nite. There  was  a  horrible  feathery  ease  about 
it,  as  though  he  were  being  softly  taken  down 
to  endless  darkness,  with  an  occasional  tanta- 
lizing waft  upward,  and  then  a  lower  descent, 
which  made  his  whole  soul  sink  within  him. — 
But  he  grasped  the  chain  in  front  of  him  with 
all  his  remaining  force,  as  his  only  hold  on  this 
world — which  in  feet  it  was. 

From  this  condition  of  helpless  dismay  and 
apprehension,  poor  Flashley  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  violent  and  heavy  bump  on  the 
top  of  his  iron  umbrella !  He  thought  it  must 
be  some  falling  miner,  or  perhaps  his  ponderous- 
footed  elfin  abductor,  who  had  leaped  down 
after  him.  It  was  only  the  accidental  fall  of  a 
loose  brick  from  above,  somewhere ;  but  the 
dead  bang  of  the  sound,  coming  upon  the  pre- 
vious silence,  was  tremendous.  The  missile 
shot  off  slanting  from  the  iron  umbrella,  seemed 
to  dash  its  brains  out  against  the  side  of  the 
shaft,  and  then  flew  down  before  him,  like  a  lost 
soul. 

Flashley  now  felt  a  wavering  motion  in  his 
descent,  while  an  increasing  current  of  air  rose 
to  meet  him  ;  and  almost  immediately  after,  he 
heard  strange  and  confused  sounds  beneath. — 
Looking  down  into  the  darkness,  he  not  only 
saw  a  reddening  light,  but,  as  he  stared  downt 
it  became  brighter,  until  he  saw  the  gleam  of 
flames  issuing  from  one  side  of  the  shaft.  He 
fully  expected  to  descend  into  the  midst,  and 
"  there  an  end ;"  but  he  speedily  found  he  was 
reserved  *for  some  other  fate.  The  fire  was 
placed  in  a  large  chasm,  and  appeared  to  have 
a  steep  red  pathway  sloping  away  behind  it. — 
He  passed  it  safely.  From  this  moment  he  felt 
no  current  of  air,  but  his  ears  were  assailed  with 
a  variety  of  noises,  in  which  he  could  distin- 
guish the  gush  of  waters,  the  lumbering  of 
wood,  the  clank  and  jar  of  chains,  and  the 
voices  of  men — or  something  worse.  Three 
black  figures  were  distinctly  visible. 

In  a  few  seconds  more  his  feet  touched  the 
earth,  which  seemed  to  give  a  heave  in  answer. 
His  descent  from  the  upper  surface  had  not  oc- 
cupied longer  time  than  has  been  necessary  to 
describe  it,  but  this  was  greatly  magnified  to 
his  imagination  by  the  number,  novelty,  and 
force  of  the  emotions  and  thoughts  that  had  at- 
tended it.  He  was  now  at  the  bottom  of  the 
William  Pitt  Coal  Mine,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

A  man  all  black  with  coal-dust,  and  naked 
from  the  waist  upward,  took  hold  of  Flashley, 
and  extricating  him  from  the  chain  girdle  send 
iron  umbrella,  led  him  away  into  the  darknes*, 
lighted  only  by  a  candle  stuck  in  a  lump  of 
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clay,  which  his  conductor  held  in  the  other 
hand. 

Over  all  the  various  sounds,  that  of  rushing 
waters  predominated  at  this  spot;  and  very 
soon  they  turned  an  angle  which  enabled  Flash- 
ier to  descry  a  black  torrent  spouting  from  a 
narrow  chasm,  and  rushing  down  a  percipitous 
gully  on  one  side  of  them  to  seek  some  still 
lower  abyss.  Another  angle  was  turned;  the 
torrent  was  no  longer  seen,  and  its  noise  grew 
fainter  almost  at  every  step. 

The  passage  through  which  they  were  ad- 
rancing  was  cut  out  of  the  solid  coal.  It  was 
just  high  enough  for  the  man  to  walk  upright, 
though  with  the  danger  of  striking  his  head  oc- 
casionally against  some  wedge  of  rock,  stone,  or 
block  of  coal,  projected  downward  from  the 
roof  In  width,  the  sides  could  be  reached  by 
the  man's  extended  hands.  They  were  some- 
times supported  by  beams,  and  sometimes  by  a 
wall  of  brick ;  and  the  roof  was  frequently  sus- 
tained by  upright  timbers,  and  limbs  or  trunks 
of  trees.  In  one  place,  where  the  roof  had  evi- 
dently sunk,  there  stood  an  irregular  row  of 
stunted  oak  trunks,  of  grotesque  shapes  and 
shadows,  many  of  which  were  cracked  and 
gaping  in  ragged  flaws  from  the  crushing  pres- 
sure they  had  resisted ;  showing  that,  without 
them,  the  roof  would  certainly  have  fallen,  and 
rendering  the  passage  more  *  suggestive"  than 
agreeable  to  a  stranger  beneath.  Here  and 
there,  at  considerable  distances,  candles  stuck 
in  clay  were  set  in  gaps  of  the  coaly  walls,  in 
the  sand-stone,  or  against  the  logs  and  trunks. 
The  pathway  was  for  the  most  part  a  slush  of 
ooal-dust,  mixed  with  mud  and  slates,  varied 
with  frequent  nobs  and  snags  of  rock  and  iron- 
stone. In  this  path  of  intermediate  ingredients, 
a  tram-road  had  been  established,  the  rails  of 
which  had  been  laid  down  at  not  more  than 
fifteen  inches  asunder ;  and  moving  above  this, 
at  no  great  distance,  Flashley  now  saw  a  dull 
vapory  light,  and  next  descried  a  horse  emerg- 
ing from  the  darkness  ahead  of  them.  It  seem- 
ed clear  that  nothing  could  save  them  from 
being  run  over,  unless  they  could  run  over  the 
horse.  However,  his  guide  made  him  stand 
with  his  back  flat  against  one  side  of  the  pas- 
sage ;  and  presently  the  long,  hot,  steamy  body 
of  the  horse  moved  by,  just  moistening  his  face 
and  breast  in  passing.  He  had  never  before 
thought  a  horse's  body  was  so  long.  At  the 
creature's  heels  a  little  low  black  wagon  follow- 
ed with  docility.  The  wheels  were  scarcely  six 
inches  high.  Its  sides  were  formed  by  little 
black  rails.  It  was  full  of  coals.  A  boy  seemed 
to  be  driving,  whose  voice  was  heard  on  the 
other  side  of  the  horse,  or  else  from  beneath  the 
animal's  body;  it  was  impossible  to  know 
which. 

They  had  not  advanced  much  farther  when 
they  came  to  a  wooden  barricade,  which  appear- 
ed to  close  their  journey  abruptly.  But  it 
proved  to  be  a  door,  and  swung  open  of  its  own 
accord  as  they  approached.  No  sooner  were 
they  through,  than  the  door  again  closed,  appa- 
rently of  its  own  careful  good-will  and  pleasure. 
The  road  was  still  through  cuttings  in  the  solid 


coal,  varied  occasionally  with  a  few  yards  of 
red  sand-stone,  or  with  brick  walls  and  timbers, 
as  previously  described.  Other  horses  drawing 
little  black  coal-wagons  were  now  encountered ; 
sometimes  two  horses  drawing  two  or  more 
wagons,  and  these  passed  by  in  the  same  un- 
pleasant proximity.  More  sesame  doors  were 
also  opened  and  shut,  as  before ;  but  Flashley 
at  length  perceived  that  this  was  not  effected 
by  any  process  of  the  black  art,  as  he  had  ima- 
gined, but  by  a  very  little  and  very  lonely 
imp,  who  was  planted  behind  the  door  in  a 
toad-squat,  and  on  this  latter  occasion  was 
honored  by  his  guide  with  the  title  of  an  "  in- 
fernal small  trapper,"  in  allusion  to  some  ne- 
glect of  duty  on  a  previous  occasion.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  poor  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  one  of 
the  victims  of  poverty,  of  bad  parents,  and  the 
worst  management,  to  whose  charge  the  safety 
of  the  whole  mine,  with  the  lives  of  all  within 
it,  was  committed ;  the  requisite  ventilation  de- 
\  pending  on  the  careful  closing  of  these  doors 
;  by  the  trapper-boys,  after  anybody  has  passed. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  they  arrived  at  a  side- 
working,  close  upon  the  high-road,  in  which 
immense  ledges  of  rooks  and  stones  projected 
;  from  the  roofj  being  embedded  in  the  coal.  In 
cutting  away  the  coal,  there  was  danger  of 
;  loosening  and  bringing  down  some  of  these 
;  stones,  which  might  crush  the  miners  working 
:  beneath.  A  "  council"  was  now  being  held  at 
:  the  entrance,  where  seven  experienced  "  under- 
•  goers"  were  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  smoking, 
i  with  wise  looks,  in  Indian  fashion,  and  consi- 
\  dering  the  best  mode  of  attack,  whereby  they 
might  bring  down  the  coals  without  being 
"mashed  up"  by  the  premature  fall  of  the 
rocks  and  stones,  together  with  the  black 
;  masses  in  which  they  were  embedded. 

Among  all  the  gloomy  and  oppressive  feelings 
;  induced  by  this  journey  between  dismal  walls, 
faintly  lighted  at  best,  so  as  to  display  a  most 
forbidding  succession  of  ugly  shadows  and  gro- 
tesque outlines,  and  sometimes  not  lighted  at 
all  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  there  was  nothing 
j  more  painful  than  the  long  pauses  of  silence — 
a  silence  only  broken  by  the  distant  banging 
of  the  trappers'  doors,  or  by  an  avalanche  of 
coal  in  some  remote  working.  After  advancing 
in  a  silence  of  longer  duration  than  any  that 
had  preceded  it,  Flashley's  dark  conductor 
paused  every  now  and  then,  and  listened — 
then  advanced;  then  stopped  again  thought- 
fully, and  listened.  At  length  he  stopped  with 
gradual  paces,  and  turning  to  Flashley,  said  in  a 
deep  tone,  the  calmness  of  which  added  solem- 
nity to  the  announcement — 

"  We  are  now  walking  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
sea  t — and  ships  are  sailing  over  our  heads !" 

Several  horses  and  wagons  were  met  and 
passed  after  the  fashion  already  described.  On 
one  occasion,  the  youth  who  drove  the  horse 
walked  in  front,  waving  his  candle  in  the  air. 
and  causing  it  to  gleam  upon  a  black  pool  in  a 
low  chasm  on  one  side,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  invisible.  He  was  totally  without 
clothing,  and  of  a  fine  symmetrical  form,  like 
some  young  Greek  charioteer  doing  penance  on 
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the  borders  of  Lethe  for  careless  driving  above- 
ground.  As  he  passed  the  pool  of  water,  he 
stooped  with  his  candle.  Innumerable  bubbles 
of  gas  were  starting  to  the  surface  The  instant 
the  flame  touched  them,  the/  gave  forth  spark- 
ling explosions,  and  remained  burning  with  a 
soft  blue  gleam.  It  continued  visible  a  long 
♦ime,  and  gave  the  melancholy  idea  of  some 
spirit,  once  beautiful,  which  had  gone  astray, 
and  was  forever  lost  to  its  native  region.  It; 
was  as  though  the  youth  had  written  his  own  \ 
history  in  symbol,  before  he  passed  away  into 
utter  darkness. 

"  You  used  to  be  fond,"  observed  Flashley's 
companion,  with  grim,  ironical  composure,  after 
one  of  these  close  encounters  with  horseflesh— 
"  You  used  to  be  fond  of  horses." 

Flashley  made  no  reply  beyond  a  half-sup- 
pressed groan  of  fatigue  and  annoyance. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  other,  appearing  to 
understand  the  smothered  groan  as  an  acquies- 
cence, "  we  will  go  and  look  at  the  stables." 

He  turne/l  off  at  the  next  corner  on  the  left, 
and  led  the  way  up  a  narrow  and  steep  path  of 
broken  brick  and  sandstone,  till  they  arrived  at 
a  bank  of  rock  and  coal,  up  which  they  had  to 
clamber,  Flashley's  guide  informing  him  that  it 
would  save  a  mile  of  circuitous  path.  Arriving 
at  the  the  top,  they  soon  came  to  a  narrow  door, 
somewhat  higher  than  any  they  had  yet  seen. 
It  opened  by  a  long  iron  latch,  and  they  entered 
the  "  mine  stables." 

A  strong  hot  steam,  and  most  oppressive 
odor  of  horses,  many  of  whom  were  asleep  and 
snoring,  was  the  first  impression.  The  second 
was  a  sepulchral  Davy-lamp  hanging  from  the 
roof,  whose  dull  gleam  just  managed  to  display 
the  uplifting  of  a  head  and  inquiring  ear,  in 
one  place,  the  contemptuous  whisking  of  a  tail 
in  another,  and  a  large  eyeball  gleaming  through 
the  darkness  in  another  I  The  stalls  were  like 
a  succession  of  narrow  black  dens,  at  each  side 
of  a  pathway  of  broken  brick  and  sand.  In  this 
way  sixty  or  seventy  horses  were  "  stabled." 

"  This  is  a  prince  of  a  mine  I"  said  the  guide ; 
"we  have  seven  hundred  people  down  here, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horses." 

They  emerged  at  the  opposite  end,  which  led 
up  another  steep  path  toward  a  shaft  (for  the 
mine  now  had  four  or  five  J  which  was  used  for 
the  ascent  and  descent  of  horses.  They  were : 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  arrival  of  a  new- 
comer— a  horse  who  had  never  before  been  in  a ; 
mine. 

The  animal's  eyes  became  more  frightfully: 
expressive,  as  with  restless,  anticipatory  limbs, 
and  quivering  flesh,  he  swung  round  in  his  de- 
scending approach  to  the  earth.  When  his 
hoofs  touched,  he  made  a  plunge.  But  though 
the  band  and  chain  confined  him,  he  appeared ; 
yet  more  restrained  by  the  appalling  blackness. 
He  made  a  second  plunge,  but  with  the  same 
result.  He  then  stood  stock-still,  glared  round  \ 
'  at  the  black  walls  and  the  black  faces  and; 
figures  that  surrounded  him,  and  instantly  i 
fainted. 

The  body  of  the  horse  was  speedily  dragged 
iff  on  a  sort  of  sledge,  by  a  tackle.   The  busi- : 


i  ness  of  the  mine  could  not  wait  for  his  recovery, 
j  He  was  taken  to  be  "  fanned."  Flashley  un- 
derstood this  to  be  a  mine  joke ;  but  it  was  not 
entirely  so.  A  great  iron  wheel,  with  broad 
fans,  was  often  worked  rapidly  in  a  certain 
place,  to  create  a  current  of  air,  and  to  drive  it 
on  toward  the  fire  in  the  up-cast  shaft,  assisting 
by  this  means  the  ventilation  of  the  mine ;  and 
thither,  or,  at  all  events,  in  that  direction,  the 
poor  horse  was  dragged,  amid  the  laughter  and 
jokes  of  the  miners,  and  the  shouts  and  whistles 
of  the  boys. 

How  silent  the  place  became  after  they  were 
gone !  Flashley  stepped  forward  toward  the 
spot  immediately  beneath  the  shaft.  It  was 
much  nearer  to  the  surface  than  any  of  the 
other  shafts,  and  the  daylight  from  above- 
ground  just  managed  to  reach  the  bottom. — 
Under  the  shaft  nasa  yery  faint  circle  of  sad- 
;  colored  and  uncertain  light.  The  palest  ghost 
might  have  stood  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  felt 
I "  at  home." 

The  "streets"  of  the  mine  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  a  series  of  horse-ways,  having 
square  entrances  to  "workings"  at  intervals  on 
either  side,  and  leading  to  narrow  side-lane 
workings.  Up  one  of  these  his  guide  now  com- 
pelled Flashley  to  advance ;  in  order  to  do 
which  they  were  both  obliged  to  stoop  very  low, 
and,  before  long,  to  kneel  down  and  crawl  on 
all-fours.  While  moving  forward  in  this  way, 
upon  the  coal-dust  slush,  where  no  horse  could 
draw  a  wagon,  a  poor  beast  of  another  kind  was 
descried  approaching  with  his  load.  It  was  in 
:  the  shape  of  a  human  being,  but  not  in  the  na- 
tural position ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  boy  degraded 
to  a  beast,  who,  with  a  girdle  and  chain,  was 
dragging  a  small  coal-wagon  after  him.  A  strap 
was  round  his  forehead,  in  front  of  which,  in  a 
tin  socket,  a  lighted  candle  was  stuck.  His  face 
was  close  to  the  ground.  He  never  looked  up 
as  he  passed.  ' 

These  narrow  side-lane  passages  from  the 
horse-road  varied  in  length  from  a  few  fathoms 
to  half  a  mile  and  upward;  and  the  one  in 
which  Flashley  was  now  crawling  being  among 
:the  longest,  his  impression  of  the  extent  of 
these  under-ground  streets  and  byways  was 
;  sufficiently  painful,  especially  as  he  had  no  no- 
:  tion  of  what  period  he  was  doomed  to  wander 
through  them.  Besides,  the  difficulty  of  respi- 
:  ration,  the  crouching  attitude,  the  heated  mist, 
the  heavy  sense  of  gloomy  monotony,  pressed 
upon  him  as  they  continued  to  make  their  way 
along  this  dismal  burrow. 

From  this  latter  feeling,  however,  he  was 
roused  by  a  sudden  and  loud  explosion.  It 
was  so  impregnated  with  sulphur,  that  Flashley 
felt  nearly  suffocated,  and  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  with  his  face  almost  touching  the  coal- 
;  slush  beneath  him,  for  half  a  minute,  before  he 
could  recover  himself.  Onward,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  go,  urged  by  his  gruff  companion 
behind;  and  in  this*  way  they  continued  to 
;  crawl  till  a  dim  light  became  visible  at  the  far- 
ther end.  The  light  came  forward.  It  pro- 
:  ceeded  from  a  candle  stuck  in  the  front  of  the 
head  of  a  boy,  harnessed  to  a  little  narrow 
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wagon,  who  prilled  in  front,  while  another  boy  1  black  process  of  crystallization.  The  party  re- 
passed with  his  head  behind.  A  side-cutting,  j  treated  several  paces  ;  one  wide  flaw  opened 
into  which  Flashley  and  his  companion  squeezed  j  above,  and  down  came  a  hundred  tons  of  coal 
themselves,  enabled  the  wagon  to  pass.  The  in  huge  blocks  and  broad  splinters  t  The  con- 
hindermost  boy,  stopping  to  exchange  a  word  cussion  of  the  air,  and  the  flight  of  coal-dust, 
with  his  companion,  Flashley  observed  that  the  j  extinguished  the  candles.  At  this  the  two 
boy's  head  had  a  bald  patch  in  the  hair,  owing  miners  laughed  loudly,  and  pushing  Flashley 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  head-work  behind  j  before  them,  caused  him  to  crouch  down  on  his 
the  wagon.  They  passed,  and  now  another  j  hands  and  knees,  and  again  creep  along  the  low 
distant  light  was  visible  ;  but  this  remained !  passage  by  which  they  had  entered.  A  boy  in 
stationary.  j  harness,  drawing  a  little  empty  wagon,  soon  ap- 

As  they  approached  it,  the  narrow  passage  j  proached,  with  a  candle  on  his  forehead,  as 
widened  into  a  gap,  and  a  rugged  chamber  ap-  j  usual.  The  meeting  being  unexpected,  and 
peared  hewn  out  in  the  coal.  The  sides  were  j  out  of  order,  as  the  parties  could  not  pass  each 
supported  by  upright  logs  and  beams :  and  far-  J  other  in  this  place,  Flashley's  special  guide  and 
ther  inward  were  pillars  of  coal  left  standing,  j "  tutor"  gave  him  a  lift  and  a  push,  by  means 
from  which  the  surrounding  mass  had  been  cut  j  of  which  he  was  squeezed  between  the  rough 
away.  At  the  remote  end  of  this  sat  the  figure  I  roofing  and  the  upper  rail  of  the  empty  wagon, 
of  a  man,  perfectly  black  and  quite  naked,  \  into  which  he  then  sank  down  with  a  loud 
working  with  a  short-handled  pickaxe,  with  "Oh!"  His  tutor  now  set  his  head  to  the 
which  he  hewed  down  coals  in  front  of  him, !  hinder  part  of  the  wagon,  the  miner  assumed 
and  from  the  sides,  lighted  by  a  single  candle  \  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  tutor — 
stuck  in  clay,  and  dabbed  up  against  a  project-  \  the  boy  did  the  same  by  the  miner — and  thus, 
ing  block  of  coal.  From  the  entrance  to  this  j  by  reversing  the  action  of  the  wheels,  the  little 
dismal  work-place  branched  off  a  second  pas-  <  wagon,  with  its  alarmed  occupant,  was  driven 
sage,  terminating  in  another  chamber,  the !  along  by  this  three-horse  power  through  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  heaped  up  with  great  f  low  passage,  with  a  reckless  speed  and  jocula- 
loose  coals,  apparently  just  fallen  from  above.  \  rity,  in  which  the  ridiculous  and  hideous  were 
The  strong  vapor  of  gunpowder  pervading  the  \  inextricably  mingled. 

place,  and  curling  and  clinging  about  the  roof,  Arriving  at  the  main  horse-road,  as  Flashley 
showed  that  a  mass  of  coal  had  been  under-  j  quickly  distinguished  by  the  wider  space,  higher 
mined  and  brought  down  by  an  explosion.  To  roofing,  and  candles  stuck  against  the  sides,  his 
this  smoking  heap,  ever  and  anon,  came  boys  I  mad  persecutors  never  stopped,  but  increasing 
with  baskets  or  little  wagons,  which  they  filled  j  their  speed  the  moment  the  wheels  were  set 
and  carried  away  into  the  narrow,  dark  passage,  j  upon  the  rails,  they  drove  the  wagon  onward 
disappearing  with  their  loads  as  one  may  see  j  with  yells  and  laughter,  and  now  and  then  a 
black  ants  making  off  with  booty  into  their  little  |  load,  discordant  whistle,  in  imitation  of  the 
dark  holes  and  galleries  under  ground.  <  wailful  cry  of  a  locomotive  ;  passing  "  getters," 

The  naked  miner  in  the  first  chamber  now  j  and  "  carriers,"  and  "  harriers,"  and  "  drawers," 
crept  out  to  the  entrance,  having  fastened  ajand  "pushers,"  and  other  mine-people,  and 
rope  round  the  remotest  logs  that  supported  the  I  once  sweeping  by  an  astonished  horse — gates 
roof  of  the  den  he  had  hewed.  These  he  haul-  j  and  doors  swinging  open  before  them — and 
ed  out.  He  then  knocked  away  the  nearest  shouts  frequently  being  sent  after  them,  some- 
ones  with  a  great  mallet.  Taking  a  pole  with  <  times  of  equivocal  import,  but  generally  not  to 
a  broad  blade  of  iron  at  the  end,  edged  on  one  <  be  mistaken,  by  those  whom  they  thus  rattled 
aide  and  hooked  at  the  other,  something  like  a  \  by,  who  often  received  sundry  concussions  and 
halbert,  he  next  cut  and  pulled  away,  one  by  j  excoriations,  in  that  so  narrow  highway  beneath 
one,  by  repeated  blows  and  tugs,  each  of  the  f  the  earth.  In  this  manner  did  our  unique  cor- 
pillars  of  coal  which  he  had  left  within.  A  \  tege  proceed,  till  sounds  of  many  voices  ahead 
strange  cracking  overhead  was  presently  heard. !  of  them  were  heard,  and  then  more  and  more 
All  stepped  back  and  waited.  The  cracking < light  gleamed  upon  the  walls;  and  the  next 
ceased,  and  the  miner  again  advanced,  accom-  \  minute  they  emerged  from  the  roadway,  and 
panied  by  Flashley's  guide ;  while,  by  some  de-  J  entered  a  large,  oblong  chamber,  or  cavern, 
testable  necromancy,  our  young  visiter — alack  I  \  where  they  were  received  with  a  loud  shout  of 
so  very  lately  such  a  dashing  young  fellow  \  surprise  and  merriment.  It  was  the  dining- 
"  about  town,"  now  suddenly  fallen  into  the  \  hall  of  the  mine, 

dreadful  condition  of  receiving  all  sorts  of  j  This  cavern  had  been  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
knowledge  about  coals — felt  compelled  to  assist  \  coal,  with  intervals  of  rock  and  sandstone  here 
in  the  operation,  j  and  there  in  the  sides.  Candles,  stuck  in  lumps 

Advancing  with  great  wedges,  while  Flashle^  of  damp  clay,  were  dabbed  up  against  the  rough 
carried  two  large  sledge-hammers,  to  be  ready  \  walls  all  round.  A  table,  formed  of  dark  planks 
for  use,  the  miners  inserted  their  wedges  into  ;  laid  upon  low  tressels,  was  in  the  middle,  and 
the  cracks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  coals  \  round  this  sat  the  miners,  nearly  naked,  and 
above  the  long  chamber  that  had  just  been  ex-  \  far  blacker  than  negroes,  whose  glossy  skins 
cavated,  the  roof  of  which  was  now  bereft  of  all  ^  shine  with  any  light  cast  upon  them,  while 
internal  support.  They  then  took  the  hammers  <  these  were  of  a  dead  black,  which  gave  their 
and  began  to  drive  in  the  wedges.  The  cracks  \  robust  outlines  and  muscular  limbs  the  grim- 
widened,  and  shot  about  in  branches,  like  some  )  ness  of  sepulchral  figures,  strangely  at  variance 
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with  the  boisterous  vitality,  and  physical  capa- 
cities of  their  owners.  These,  it  seemed,  were 
the  magnates  of  the  mine — the  "hewers," 
"holers,"  " undergoers,"  or  "pickers," — those 
who  hew  down  the  coal,  and  not  the  fetchers 
and  carriers,  and  other  small  people. 

Before  he  had  recovered  from  his  recent  drive 
through  the  mine,  Flashley  was  seated  at  the 
table.  Cold  roast  beef,  and  ham,  and  slices  of 
cold  boiled  turkey  were  placed  before  him,  with 
a  loaf  of  bread,  fresh  dairy  butter,  and  a  brown 
jug  of  porter.  He  was  scarcely  aware  whether 
he  ate  or  not,  but  he  soon  began  to  feel  much 
revived ;  and  then  he  saw  a  hot  roast  duck ; 
and  then  another ;  and  then  three  more  ;  and 


we  have  something  else  within,  which  has  a 
kind  of  tingling  notion  of  heaven  and  a  God 
above,  and  which  we  have  heard  say  is  called 
the  4  soul.'  Now,  tell  us — young  master,  you 
who  have  had  all  the  advantages  of  teachers,  and 
books,  and  learning  among  the  people  who  live 
above-ground — tell  us  benighted  workmen,  how 
have  you  passed  your  time,  and  what  kind  of 
thing  is  your  soul !" 

The  miner  ceased  speaking,  but  continued 
standing.  Flashley  stood  looking  at  him,  un- 
able to  utter  a  word.  At  this  moment,  a  half- 
naked  miner  entered  hurriedly  from  one  of  the 
main  roads,  shouting  confused  words — to  the 
effect  that  the  fire  which  is  always  placed  in 


then  a  great  iron  dish,  quite  hot,  and  with  j  the  up-cast  shaft  to  attract  and  draw  up  the  air 
flakes  of  fire  at  the  bottom,  full  of  roast  ducks,  j  for  the  ventilation  of  the  mine,  had  just  been 
Green  peas  were  only  just  coming  into  season,  >  extinguished  by  the  falling  in  of  a  great  mass 
and  sold  at  a  high  price  in  the  markets ;  but  j  of  coal,  and  the  mine  was  no  longer  safe ! 
here  were  several  delphic  dishes  piled  up  with  j  "  Fire-damp !" — "  The  sulphur  I"  —  "  Choke- 
them ;  and  Flashley  could  but  admire  and  sit  j  damp !"  ejaculated  many  voices,  as  all  the 
amazed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  these  deli-  5  miners  sprang  from  their  seats,  and  made  a 
cate  green  pyramids  sank  lower  and  lower,  as  <  rush  toward  the  main  outlet.    Flashley  was 


the  great  spoonfuls  ascended  to  the  red  and 
white  open  mouths  of  the  jovial  black  visages 
that  surrounded  him.  He  was  told  that  the 
"undergoers"  dined  here  every  day  after  this 
fashion ;  but  only  with  ducks  and  green  peas 
at  this  particular  season,  when  the  miners  made 
a  point  of  buying  up  all  the  green  peas  in  the 
markets,  claiming  the  right  to  have  them  be- 
fore all  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

While  all  this  was  yet  going  on,  Flashley  be- 
came aware  of  a  voice,  as  of  some  one  discours- 
ing very  gravely.  It  was  like  the  voice  of  the 
elfin  who  had  wrought  him  all  this  undesired 
•experience.  But  upon  looking  forward  in  the 
-direction  of  the  sound,  he  perceived  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  one  of  the  miners  —  a  brawny- 
chested  figure,  who  was  making  a  speech.  Their 
eyes  met,  and  then  it  seemed  that  the  miner 
was  addressing  himself  expressly  to  poor  Flash- 
ley.  Something  impelled  the  latter,  averse  as 
he  was,  to  stand  up  and  receive  the  address. 

"  Young  man  1"  said  the  miner,  "  you  are  now 
in  the  bowels  of  old  mother  Earth — grandmo- 
ther and  great-grandmother  of  all  these  seams 
of  coal ;  and  you  see  a  set  of  men  around  you, 
whose  lives  are  passed  in  these  gloomy  places, 
doing  the  duties  of  their  work  without  repining 
at  its  hardness,  without  envying  the  lot  of 
others,  and  smiling  at  all  its  dangers.  We 
know  very  well  that  there  are  better  things 
above-ground — and  worse.  We  know  that  many 
men  and  women  and  children,  who  are  ready ; 
to  work,  can't  get  it,  and  so  starve  to  death,  or  j 
die  with  miserable  slowness.  A  sudden  death, ! 
and  a  violent,  is  often  our  fate.  We  may  fall  | 
down  a  shaft ;  something  may  fall  on  us  and 
crush  us ;  we  may  be  damped  ty>  death  ;*  we 


borne  away  in  the  scramble  of  the  crowd ;  but 
they  had  scarcely  escaped  from  the  cavern, 
when  the  flame  of  the  candles  ran  up  to  the 
roof,  and  a  loud  explosion  instantly  followed. — 
The  crowd  was  driven  pell-mell  before  it,  flung 
up,  and  flung  down,  dashed  sideways,  or  borne 
onward,  while  explosion  after  explosion  followed 
the  few  who  had  been  foremost,  and  were  still 
endeavoring  to  make  good  their  retreat. 

Among  these  latter  was  Flashley,  who  was 
carried  forward  he  knew  not  how,  and  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  was  occurring,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  something  imminently  dread- 
ful, which  he  momentarily  expected  to  termi- 
nate in  his  destruction. 

At  length  only  himself  and  one  other  re- 
mained. It  was  the  miner  who  had  been  his 
companion  from  the  first.  They  had  reached  a 
distant "  working,"  and  stopped  an  instant  to 
take  breath,  difficult  as  it  was  to  do  this,  both 
from  the  necessity  of  continuing  their  flight, 
and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  inflammable 
air  that  surrounded  them.  Some  who  had  ar- 
rived here  before  them,  had  been  less  fortunate. 
Half  buried  in  black  slush  lay  the  dead  body  of 
a  miner,  scorched  to  a  cinder  by  the  wild-fire ; 
and  on  a  broad  ledge  of  coal  sat  another  man, 
in  an  attitude  of  faintness,  with  one  hand  press- 
ed, as  with  a  painful  effort,  against  his  head. — 
The  black-damp  had  suffocated  him :  he  was 
quite  dead. 

Beyond  this,  Flashley  knew  nothing  until  he 
found  himself  placed  in  a  basket  and  rising  ra- 
pidly through  the  air,  as  he  judged  by  a  certain 
swinging  motion,  and  the  occasional  grating  of 
the  basket  against  the  sides  of  the  shaft.  After 
a  time  he  ventured  to  look  up,  and  to  his  joy, 
not  unmixed  with  awe,  he  discerned  the  mouth 


may  be  drowned  by  the  sudden  breaking  in  of  j  of  the  shaft  above,  apparently  of  the  size  of  a 
water ;  we  may  be  burned  up  by  the  wildfire,f  j  small  coffee-cup.  Some  coal-dust  and  drops  of 
or  driven  before  it  to  destruction ;  in  daily  labor  j  water  fell  into  his  eyes ;  he  saw  no  more  ;  but 
we  lead  the  same  lives  as  horses  and  other  <  with  a  palpitating  heart,  full  of  emotions,  and 
beasts  of  burden ;  but  for  all  that,  we  feel  that  J  prayers,  and  thankfulness  for  his  prospect  of 

5  deliverance,  continued  his  ascent. 
*    Just  at  this  juncture  he  heard  a  familiar 


*  The  choke-damp,  carbonic-acid  gma. 

t  Fire-damp,  alio  called  the  $utpkur—  hydrogen  gat. 
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voice,  "  Have  you  been  sleeping  here  all  night  j  It  was  six  in  the  moraine,  and  she  had  just 
in  the  arm-chair  f"  Then  a  vivid  flame  shot  i  lighted  the  parlor  fire.  Without  replying  to 
over  Flashley's  eyelids — there  was  a  great  fire !  any  of  her  interrogations  of  surprise,  Flashley 
blazing  before  him,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  ?  rose,  and  went  out  to  take  a  few  turns  round 
saw  the  head  of  the  elfin,  who  gave  him  a  nod  the  garden ;  where  he  fell  into  a  train  of 
fall  of  meaning,  and  also  like  bidding  farewell,  I  thought,  which  in  all  probability  will  have  a 
and  disappeared  in  the  fire — while  at  his  side  \  salutary  influence  on  his  future  life, 
stood  Margery  with  the  carpet-broom. 


JOTTINGS  BY  MY  WINDOW  SILL. 
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NO.  IX.— "SO  THEY  SAY.' 


"  So  they  say,"  exclaimed  a  voice  under  my 
window.  I  did  not  see  the  speaker ;  I  did  not 
even  look,  for  the  street  was  so  thronged  that  I 
would  have  been  unable  to  define  him.  And 
yet  I  was  as  certain  that  the  remark  was  the 
world-wide  guarantee  to  some  piece  of  soandal, 
as  I  was  that  the  voice  was  coarse,  ill-tempered, 
and  masculine. 

Some  writer  has  represented  "  old  Mr.  They- 
say"  as  an  arrant  paradox,  who  exists  and  does 
not  exist,  who  is  everywhere  and  nowhere, 
who  is  responsible  and  irresponsible.  With- 
out attempting  to  continue  this  figure,  or  to 
trace  up  the  genealogy  of  the  character,  we 
could  not  help  thinking  that  those  three  short 
simple  words,  "  So  they  s«y,"  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  incalculable  mischief  and  misery 
in  the  world. 

They  are  words  that  have  blasted  reputa- 
tions, severed  the  most  sacred  ties,  darkened 
many  a  hearthstone,  poisoned  throbbing  hearts, 
and  dishonored  female  virtue.  They  are  the 
covert  of  the  slanderer ;  his  musty  refuge  from 
the  searching  eye  of  inquiry. 

If  there  is  any  curse  upon  society,  any  ex- 
crescence that  should  be  lopped  off  of  it,  it  is 
the  slanderer,  the  scandal-monger,  the  Jew- ven- 
der of  blighting  inuendoes  and  vital  stigmas,  the 
pawnbroker  in  "hinted  doubts,"  "hesitated 
dislikes"  and  "shoulder-shrugged  decrepan- 
cies." 

These  "soft  burring  slanderers,  the  silk 
moths  that  eat  an  honest  name,"  are  often 
found  among  the  opposite  sex ;  women  who 
have  warmed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  paltry 
independence,  through  legacies  left  them  as 
the  wages  of  toad-eating. 

The  dark  insinuation,  the  half-suppressed 
sentence,  the  low  whisper,  the  undefined  inti- 
mation— these  are  the  weapons  used  by  those 
who  should  have  the  brand  of  infamy  burnt 
deep  in  their  foreheads,  and  be  hung  higher 
than  Haaman  in  the  scorn  of  the  world. 

Envy  is  generally  the  prompter  to  Slander. 
No  passion  of  perverted  human  nature  can 
sink  one  lower  in  the  scale  of  moral  qualities 
than  envy.  No  species  of  envy  is  admissable, 
save  that  which  hurts  neither  ourselves  nor 
others,  but  spurs  us  to  greater  efforts — making 
us  essay  to  be  equal  to  or  above  the  subject  ex- 
citing such  envy. .  What  an  amount  of  this 
passion  often  lies  hid  beneath  "  the  cold  words 


that  hide  the  envious  thought,"  as  Willis  ex- 
presses it. 

Emulation  may  be  noble ;  ambition  may  be 
glorious ;  competition  may  be  praiseworthy;  but 
envy  is  the  very  blackness  of  the  soul — the 
turbidness  that  rises  from  the  fountain's  depth 
below.  "It  is  not  an  ardor  kindled  by  the 
noble  example  of  others  ;"  it  is  not  an  eager, 
commendable  desire  after  preferment  and  su- 
periority; but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  jealousy 
awakened  by  whatever  may  exalt  others — or 
gives  them  pleasures  and  advantages  whioh  we 
desire  for  ourselves — bearing  the  impress  of 
malevolence  and  malignity. 

"  Of  all  the  passions,"  says  a  writer, "  envy  is 
that  which  exacts  the  hardest  service  and  pays 
the  bitterest  wages.  Its  service  is,  to  watch 
the  success  of  our  enemy ;  its  wages,  to  be  sure 
of  it !" 

Slander  is  more  particularly  directed  against 
defenceless  woman.  She  is  more  the  creature 
of  impulse  than  less  excitable,  colder  and  more 
calculating  man.  She  is  more  instinctive  and 
less  reasoning;  "she  is  truer  to  nature  and 
nearer  to  God  ;  last  made  in  the  order  of  crea- 
tion, in  moral  eminence  she  stands  first!" 
Character  is  all  that  the  female  has  to  depend 
on  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  Oh,  then  why 
should  any,  even  in  jest,  whisper  words  which, 
whether  true  or  not,  may  throw  a  blight  upon 
a  spotless  reputation  ?  A  thought  may  be 
stifled  at  its  birth ;  but  a  word  spoken  can 
never  be  recalled.  The  story  you  whispered  will 
return  to  you  in  tones  of  thunder — astounding 
even  yourself,  who  were  the  first  guilty  wretch 
to  repeat  so  malignant  a  falsehood. 

Envy  and  censure  can  never  extenuate 
calumny.  The  following  sweet,  yet  simple  lines, 
by  Mrs.  Osgood,  speak  volumes  on  the  subject : 

A  whisper  woke  the  air — 
A  soft  light  tone  and  low, 
Tet  b&rb'd  with  shame  and  woe,— 

Now,  might  it  only  perish  there  ! 
Nor  farther  go. 

Ah  me  !  a  quick  and  eager  ear 
Caught  np  the  meaning  sound ! 

Another  voice  has  breathed  it  clear, 
And  so  it  wanders  round, 

From  ear  to  lip — from  lip  to  ear, 

Until  it  reached  a  gentle  heart, 
And  that— it  broke! 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. -THE  MOGUL,  OR  TARTAR  DYNASTY. 


NO.  Ill  — HUMAIOON. 


Humaioon,  the  son  of  Baber,  inherited,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  troubled  and  uncertain 
sovereignty  ;  and  for  which,  too,  his  individual 
tastes  little  fitted  him.  He  was  an  astronomer 
and  astrologer.  He  fitted  up  seven  halls  of  re- 
ception, dedicated  to  as  many  different  celestial 
bodies ;  his  military  officers  were  received  in 
the  hall  of  Mars,  his  judicial  in  that  of  Mercury ; 
whilst  ambassadors,  poets,  and  travellers  were 
accommodated  in  the  hall  of  the  Moon.  He  had, 
however,  little  leisure  for  the  indulgence  of 
these  fantastic  tastes.  His  brother,  Camiran, 
already  in  possession  of  Cabul,  demanded  the 
north-western  portion  of  India,  called  the  Pan- 
jab,  which  Humaioon,  rather  than  commence 
an  unnatural  warfare,  conceded ;  we  shall  see 
how  these  amiable  feelings  were  reciprocated. 
Mahmood,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Becunder, 
rose  again  an  army  in  the  East ;  he  was  soon 
defeated  by  Humaioon.  A  more  formidable 
enemy  now  appeared,  Shere  Khan,  regent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Behar,  during  the  minority  of 
the  reigning  prince.  He  was  an  Afghan,  whose 
ancestors  had  entered  the  service  of  an  Omrah 
of  the  court  of  Beloli,  who  rose,  ultimately,  to 
be  king  of  the  East.  Shere,  whose  name  was 
originally  Ferid,  received  this  more  popular 
designation,  which  signifies  "  lion,"  from  having 
killed  an  enormous  tiger  in  the  presence  of  his 
king.  At  one  period  he  had  attended  the  im- 
perial court,  and  whilst  there,  spoken  to  a  friend 
of  the  possibility  of  driving  out  the  Moguls 
from  India  by  a  union  of  the  Patans,  adding, 
that  should  fortune  ever  favor  him,  he  imagined 
himself  equal  to  the  task.  A  few  days  after, 
Shere  dined  with  Humaioon,  and  a  solid  dish 
was  put  before  him,  with  a  spoon  instead  of  a 
knife.  Shere  having  called  for  the  latter  in 
vain,  drew  out  his  dagger,  and  with  it  carved 
his  meat  without  further  ceremony.  Humaioon, 
who  was  watching  him,  immediately  observed, 
"That  Affghan  is  not  to  be  disconcerted  with 
trifles,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  great  man."  Shere 
now  perceived  that  he  had  been  betrayed,  and 
thinking  himself  in  danger,  withdrew  himself, 
on  the  first  opportunity,  from  the  capital,  and 
opposed  the  emperor  in  arms.  He  now  held 
the  fortress  of  Chunar,  which  he  refused  to 
yield  to  Humaioon,  and  the  latter  was  unable  to 
compel  obedience,  for  Bahadur,  king  of  Guzerat, 
had  commenced  hostilities  against  him ;  and  to 
complete  the  perplexity  of  his  affairs,  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  among  his  own  adherents 
in  favor  of  another  prince  of  the  house  of 
Timur.  The  plot,  however,  was  timely  disco- 
vered, the  principal  actor  being  .  pardoned ; 
Bahadur  was  soon  overthrown  by  the  emperor's 
vigor  and  skill,  who  exhibited  in  two  incidents 
of  this  campaign,  all  his  father's  nobleness  of 
character  and  trillianoy  of  courage,  verging 
even  upon  audacity.  At  one  favorable  period, 
he  delayed  attacking  Bahadur,  who  was  besieg- 


ing a  city,  the  taking  of  which  would  greatly 
strengthen  him,  and  which  he  was  allowed  to 
take  unmolested,  on  account  of  Humaioon's 
religious  scruples — the  besieged  were  infidels! 
The  other  circumstance  to  which  we  allude,  is 
the  attack  on  the  fort  of  Chapanier,  in  which 
were  Bahadur's  chief  treasures.  This  was  de- 
fended by  Achtiar,  who  prepared  to  hold  it  for 
an  indefinite  period  by  laying  in  fresh  provisions 
daily.  For  this  purpose,  a  part  of  the  citadel, 
covered  by  a  thick  wood,  was  used,  which  Hu- 
maioon having  discovered,  he  seized  a  body  of 
the  country  people  engaged  in  the  business, 
made  them  carry  him  in  disguise  to  the  spot, 
where  he  made  his  observations,  and  retired  in 
safety.  A  parcel  of  iron  spikes  were  instantly 
prepared,  and  with  these  the  emperor  and  a 
party  of  300  men  marched  at  midnight  to  the 
destined  place  of  assault,  under  cover  of  a  series 

;  of  feigned  attacks  made  at  the  same  time  upon 
every  part  of  the  fort  except  that  where  the 
danger  really  existed.  Thus  the  small  party 
were  enabled  to  accomplish  the  hazardous  and 
difficult  task  of  fixing  the  spikes  in  the  wall, 
and  ascending  slowly  to  the  top,  which  was  first 

:  reached  oy  Humaioon,  and  forty  of  his  officers. 

|  Before  sunrise,  the  whole  were  within  the  walls ; 

;  a  signal  was  now  displayed  to  the  army  with- 

;  out,  which  immediately  rushed  on  to  a  real  and 
overwhelming  assault,  while  Humaioon  and  his 
troop  fought  their  way,  step  by  step,  to  one  of 
the  gates,  which  they  opened,  and  thus  imme- 
diately gained  the  fort.  This  was  an  exploit 
that  would  have  made  Baber's  heart  leap  with 
joy  could  he  have  lived  to  witness  it.  The 
fortress  of  Chunar  was  next  reduced,  and  then 
the  countries  of  Bengal,  the  government  of 
which  had  been  usurped  by  Shere,  and  the 
rightful  sovereign  expelled.    He  was  stopped 

;  in  the  midst  of  these  successes  by  the  news  of 
domestic  and  fraternal  treason ;  that  his  bro- 
thers, Camiran  and  Hindal,  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  dispossess  him  of  the  imperial  throne. 

;  In  vain  did  he  affectionately  warn  them  that 
their  family  quarrels  would  oertainly,  in  the 
end,  lose  them  the  mighty  empire  which  had 
cost  their  father  so  much  pains  to  conquer,  and 
involve  the  family  of  Timur  in  one  common 
ruin ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  advisable  to  join 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  afterwards  di- 
vide the  empire  among  themselves.  They 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  but  the  promptings  of 
their  insane  and  criminal  ambition. 

Humaioon  returned  towards  Agra,  but  on  his 
way  was  stopped  by  Shere,  who  was  again  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  Humaioon, 
instead  of  instantly  attacking  him,  spent  a 
considerable  period  in  negotiations,  which,  being 
settled,  the  armies  were  allowed  to  mingle  freely 

\  together.  This  had  been  Shere's  object ;  he 
now  basely  attacked  the  unprepared  emperor 

|  and  compelled  him  to  fly.    This  was  in  1539. 
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At  Agra  his  brothers  gathered  their  strength 
around  him,  and  all  might  yet  have  been  well, 
bat  Camiran,  at  a  decisive  moment,  deserted 
Hamaioon,  whose  army,  thus  weakened,  was 
again  defeated  by  Shere,  and  himself  now  left 
without  a  kingdom  or  a  home.  He  fled  from 
one  place  to  another,  enduring  frequently  the 
greatest  personal  hardships  and  danger.  He 
was  deserted  by  Hindal,  as  he  had  been  before 
by  Camiran,  and  plots  were  laid  to  deliver  him 
up  to  Shere  by  those  to  whose  hospitality  he 
committed  himself.  Happily,  he  escaped  this 
danger.  His  horse,  at  one  time,  dropped  dead 
with  fatigue  under  him,  and  one  of  his  chiefs, 
refusing  to 'give  up  the  one  he  was  riding,  Ha- 
maioon was  constrained  to  mount  a  camel, 
"  till  one  Koka  dismounted  his  own  mother, 
gave  the  emperor  her  horse,  and,  placing  her 
upon  a  camel,  ran  himself  by  her  side."  He 
was  now  crossing  the  desert,  and  on  one 
occasion,  the  troops  having  had  no  water  for 
two  day 8,  many  of  them  were  becoming  mad, 
and  others  dying.  At  last  they  reached  a  well, 
and  so  great  was  the  impatience  of  the  crowd, 
that  the  moment  the  bucket  appeared,  ten  or 
twelve  persons  threw  themselves  upon  it,  broke 
the  rope,  and  were  precipitated  into  the  abyss. 
The  scene  of  misery  that  now  presented,  itself, 
as  described  by  Ferishta,  was  truly  horrible. 
At  Amercot,  the  Rana,  or  prince,  reoeived  Ha- 
maioon kindly,  and  here  Acbar,  the  future 
monarch  of  India,  destined  to  raise  its  greatness 
to  the  highest  pitch,  was  born  in  the  midst  of 
his  father's  severest  distresses.  On  reaching 
the  dominions  of  his  brother,  he  was  attacked 
by  one  of  Camiran's  officers,  his  son  Acbar 
taken  prisoner  and  delivered  to  Camiran,  whilst 
the  unhappy  Humaioon  was  constrained  to  fly 
with  his  sultaness  to  Chorassan.  From  thence 
he  set  forward  to  the  Persian  court,  where  he 
was  received  in  the  noblest  manner,  and  enabled 
to  support  all  the  external  appearanoe  of  his 
imperial  rank. 

Shere  was  now  undisputed  sovereign  of  India ; 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Shah,  and  exerted  him- 
self in  improving  the  condition  of  the  country, 
which  he  traversed  in  every  direction,  reducing 
the  authority  of  the  governors,  and  increasing 
his  own.  He  bestowed  great  attention  on  the 
military  and  the  finances.  He  built  caravanse- 
rais at  every  stage  from  the  Indus  to  Bengal,  a 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  and  dug  a 
well  at  the  end  of  every  two  miles.  He  also 
raised  magnificent  mosques,  and  planted  rows 
of  trees  along  the  high  roads ;  he  established 
horse  posts  for  the  quicker  conveyance  of  in- 
telligence from  one  part  of  the  country  to  ano- 
ther. It  is  recorded  that  he  divided  his  time 
into  four  equal  parts,  which  he  devoted,  one  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  one  to  the  care 
of  his  army,  one  to  worship,  and  the  last  to  rest 
rind  recreation.  44  Such  was  the  public  security  | 
during  his  reign,"  says  Ferishta,  "  that  travel- 
lers and  merchants,  throwing  down  their  goods, 
went,  without  fear,  to  sleep  on  the  highway." 

Shere  was  killed,  in  1545,  at  a  siege,  by  an 
accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder,  after  having 
reigned  five  years. 


Shere  left  two  sons,  Adil,  and  Jelal-eddin : 
the  former,  being  the  eldest,  was,  of  course,  the 
rightful  sovereign,  but  the  younger  brother 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  imperial  sway,  and 
took  the  name  of  Selim.  The  Omrahs,  during 
the  contentions  of  the  brothers,  rebelled,  as 
usual,  and  were  with  difficulty  subdued.  After 
this,  however,  Selim  reigned  some  years  in 
peace.  He  waS  disturbed,  at  one  period,  by  the 
news  of  Humaioon's  having  crossed  the  Indus, 
and  made  preparations,  accordingly,  to  resist 
him.  But  the  latter  returned  to  Cabal,  after 
erecting  a  fort,  in  which  he  placed  a  strong  gar- 
rison, on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  to  facilitate 
his  future  enterprises.  Selim  died  in  the  year 
1553,  the  tenth  of  his  reign.  He  built  an 
intermediate  caravanserai  between  those  erected 
by  Shere,  and  left  various  other  architectural 
evidences  of  his  taste  for  the  magnificent.  He 
had  neither  the  great  abilities,  nor  the  great 
vices  of  his  father,  and  was,  therefore,  less  dis- 
tinguished, but  appears  on  the  whole  to  have 
been  a  moderate  and  able  prince. 

Selim's  son  was  now  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  after  reigning  three  days,  was  murdered 
by  his  uncle,  Mubarick,  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  who  was  Mabarick's  own  sister.  He 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Adil,  or 
the  Justy  which  the  people  wittily  altered  to 
Adili  (the  Fool).  Feebleness  of  mind,  which 
only  served  to  show  the  absurdity  of  his  desires 
for  reputation,  debauchery,  in  all  its  native 
grossness,  ridiculous  and  wasteful  profusion, 
seem  to  have  been  the  characteristics  of  Moham- 
med. Accordingly,  he  had  neither  the  respect 
of  the  people,  nor  the  obedience  of  the  nobles. 
His  brother  Ibrahim  drove  him  from  Delhi,  and 
seized  the  imperial  throne.  Another  relation, 
Ahmed,  assuming  the  name  of  Sec  under  Shah, 
also  advanced  to  claim  sovereign  authority. 
Ibrahim  attacked  him  without  success,  and  was 
immediately  after,  himself  attacked,  by  Moham- 
med's vizier,  and  compelled  to  fly.  Seconder 
now  obtained  possession  of  Agra  and  Delhi, 
whilst  Mohammed  was  hotly  engaged  in  Bengal, 
whither  he  had  flown,  and  where,  after  some 
successes,  he  ultimately  lost  both  the  kingdom 
and  his  life. 

We  now  return  to  Humaioon.  His  misfor- 
tunes had  excited  so  deeply  the  sympathies  of 
the  sister,  and  some  of  the  principal  nobles  of 
Shah  Tamasp,  the  Persian  Sophi,  that  in  1545, 
after  three  years  of  exile,  Humaioon  obtained 
the  assistance  of  ten  thousand  horse  to  recover 
his  dominions,  in  and  around  Cabul,  from  his 
brothers.  For 'some  years  he  pursued  this 
object  with  varying  results, the  prinoipal  obstacle 
being  his  brother  Camiran,  whom  no  generosity 
could  influence,  no  treaty  bind.  At  one  of  the 
sieges  of  Cabul,  Camiran  exposed  Acbar,  Hu- 
maioon's  son  and  his  own  nephew,  on  the  walls, 
to  deter  the  father  from  the  assault  he  meditated. 
Humaioon,  however,  having  given  the  monster 
to  understand  that  if  Acbar  was  injured,  every 
soul  in  the  place  should  be  put  to  death,  took 
no  further  notice  of  the  threat,  which  Camiran 
did  not  dare  to  carry  into  execution.  Not  long 
after  this,  Camiran  fell  into  his  brother's  hands, 
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who,  in  spite  of  all  his  treacherous  and  un- 
natural behavior,  to  which,  in  feet,  he  has  been 
indebted  for  the  loss  of  an  empire,  received 
him  with  respect  and  kindness,  and  was  again 
repaid,  at  the  first  opportunity,  by  the  blackest, 
basest  perfidy.  In  justice  to  Hindal,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  through  all  these  later  struggles 
he  supported  Humaioon  nobly,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  expiating  his  past  conduct  by  ; 
dying  in  his  service.  Camiran  at  last  having 
fallen  again  into  Huinaioon's  power,  all  the 
Mogul  chiefs  solicited  that  he  might  be  put  to 
death,  to  prevent  his  distressing  them  any  more. 
Huinaioon's  refusal  nearly  produced  a  revolt  in 
his  army,  which  was  naturally  unwilling  to  lose 
so  just  and  favorable  an  opportunity  of  reliev- 
ing itself  for  ever  from  a  dangerous  and  wicked 
enemy.  He  at  length  agreed,  reluctantly,  that 
Camiran  should  be  blinded  by  means  of  anti- 
mony, which  was  done.  A  few  days  after,  the 
king  went  to  see  him:  Camiran  rose  to  meet 
him,  saying,  "  The  glory  of  the  king  will  not  be 
diminished  by  visiting  the  unfortunate."  Hu- ; 
maioon  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  bitterly,  al- 
though  Camiran  endeavored  to  console  him  by 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  punishment. 
Camiran  requested  leave  to  proceed  to  Mecca  in 
expiation  of  his  crimes,  which  was  granted, 
and  in  the  holy  city,  this  restless  and  ambitious 
man  spent  his  last  days. 

Now  it  was  that  Humaioon  took  the  fruitless : 
journey  into  India  we  have  before  mentioned. : 
On  the  death  of  Selim,  and  the  consequent  in- 
testine broils,  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  and  Agra 
besought  Humaioon  to  seize  so  favorable  a  con 
juncture  for  reestablishing  his  authority.  "  But 
Humaioon,"  says  Ferishta,  "was  in  no  condition 
to  raise  a  sufficient  army  for  that  enterprise,  and 
he  became  extremely  melancholy."  Some  of 
his  chiefs  seeing  this,  acted  upon  his  supersti-  ; 
tious  belief  in  omens,  and  induced  him  to  be- 1 
lie ve  that  Heaven  would  favor  the  attempt.  He  ■ 
roused  himself  boldly  to  the  enterprise,  and  with 
a  small  force  crossed  the  Indus  in  1554,  and  took 
possession  of  Lahore.  The  emperor  Secuuder 
sent  a  large  army  to  oppose  his  progress,  which 
was  defeated  by  Humaioon's  vizier,  Byram,  who  j 
advanced  almost  to  the  walls  of  Delhi.  Secun- ; 
der  now,  himself,  marched  out  to  resist  the  in- 
vader, with  80,000  horse,  a  great  number  of 
elephants,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery.  Byram 
shut  himself  up  in  Sirhind,  that  he  might  hus- 
band his  resources,  and  avoid  any  decisive  bat- 
tle till  he  should  be  joined  by  Humaioon,  which 
he  speedily  was.  The  young  prince,  Acbar, 
whose  impatience  could  with  difficulty  be  re- 
strained, was  now  permitted  to  draw  out  the: 
forces,  and,  after  a  bloody  struggle,  Secunder 
was  totally  defeated.  "  The  Moguls,"  says  Fe- ; 
rishta,  "  were  so  animated  by  the  behavior  of  < 
that  young  hero  (Acbar),  that  they  seemed  even 
to  forget  that  they  were  mortal  men."  Humai- 
oon was  now,  for  the  second  time,  emperor  of  ! 
Hindustan.  He  reentered  Delhi  in  1554,  but  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  success,  for  he  died  in  the 
following  year.  His  death  is  thus  described  by 
the  Persian  historian :  44  One  evening  he  walked 
out  upon  the  terrace  of  the  library,  and  sat  down, 


:  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  When  the  emperor  be- 
gan to  descend  the  steps  of  the  stair  from  the 
terrace,  the  crier,  according  to  custom,  pro- 
claimed the  time  of  prayers.  The  king,  con- 
formably to  the  practice  of  religion,  stood  still 
upon  this  occasion,  and  repeated  the  oulma 
(creed  J,  then  sat  down  till  the  proclamation  was 
ended.  When  he  was  going  to  rise,  he  sup- 
ported himself  upon  a  staff,  which  unfortu- 
nately slipped  upon  the  marble,  and  the  king 
fell  headlong  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs."  About  sunset,  on  the  fourth  day  after, 
"his  soul  took  her  flight  to  Paradise."  And 
thus  died  one  of  the  most  virtuous  monarchs  of 
any  age  or  country.  With  all  his  father's  bra- 
very, and  love  of  daring,  romantic  exploits,  with 
an  equal  love  of  justice,  and  still  greater  love 
of  mercy,  which,  in  fact,  he  carried  to  a  fault, 
he  wanted  but  Baber's  decision  of  character, 
and  tenacity  of  purpose,  to  have  become  scarcely 
less  distinguished  than  that  extraordinary  man, 
But  Humaioon's  resolution  was  too  frequently 
"  sioklied  o'er  with  a  pale  cast  of  thought"  for 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  too  hono- 
rable for  the  faithless  nobles  and  kindred  on 
whom  his  power  so  much  depended,  too  humane 
to  restrain  their  crimes  by  the  only  mode — se- 
verity of  punishment.  In  one  word,  as  Ferishta 
finely  observes,  "  had  he  been  a  worse  man,  he 
would  have  been  a  greater  monarch." 


ON  MYSELF. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  fur  envy,  for  contempt  too  nigh. 

Some  honor  I  would  have, 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone . 
The  unknown  are  better  than  ill  ktown 

Rumor  oan  ope  the  grave. 
Acquaintance  I  would  have,  but  when't  depends 
Not  oi  the  number,  but  the  choice,  of  friends. 

Books  should,  not  business,  entertain  the  light 
And  sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  death,  the  night 

My  house  a  cottage  more 
Than  palace ;  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's   and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  spsce ; 
For  he  that  runs  it  well  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  *in  this  true  delight, 
These  unbought  sports,  this  happy  state 
I  would  not  fear,  nor  wish,  my  fate  ; 

But  boldly  say,  each  night, 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display, 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them;  I  have  lived  to-day. 

—  COWLET 


Mother,  teach  your  child  to  wait  upon  itself 
— to  pat  away  a  thing  when  done  with  it.  Bui 
do  not  forget  you  were  once  a  child.  The  grief 
of  little  ones  are  too  often  neglected  ;  they  are 
great  for  them.  Bear  patiently  with  them,  and 
never  in  any  way  rouse  their  anger,  if  it  can  bt 
avoided.  Teach  a  child  to  be  useful,  whenever 
opportunity  may  offer. 
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WHAT  CAN  WOMAN  DO? 


BY  T.  8.  ARTHUR. 


12TTRODUCTIOX. 

Not  in  a  spirit  of  cavil  at  some  of  the  ex- 
treme doctrines  of  the  day,  are  we  about  to  an- 
swer this  question.  Nor  do  we  purpose  to  meet 
the  casuist  and  the  moralist  in  grave  discussion. 
Too  often,  in  the  latter  field,  counsel  is  darkened 
by  words  without  knowledge ;  and  the  fine  in- 
tuitions dimmed,  of  even  the  purest  minds.— 
Not  of  woman's  equality  with  man,  do  we  in- 
tend to  speak,  for,  on  that  subject,  where  com- 
mon perception  is  at  fault,  reasonings  are  of 
little  value,  because  they  are  based,  for  the  most 
part,  on  wrong  premises.  Yet  do  we  not  dispa- 
rage reasonings,  for  these,  when  enlightened, 
are  the  ministers  of  judgment. 

Our  purpose  is  to  show,  in  a  series  of  life-pic- 
tures, what  woman  can  do,  as  well  for  good  as  , 
for  evil.  We  design  to  bring  her  before  you, 
as  a  living  entity,  that  you  may  see  her  as  she 
is,  and  comprehend  the  immense  influence  she 
wields  in  the  world's  progress  upwards,  as  well 
as  her  terrible  power  to  mar  the  human  soul, 
and  drag  it  down  to  perdition,  when  her  own 
spirit  is  darkened  by  evil  passions. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  wrong  woman  suf- 
fers in  the  present  constitution  of  society,  may 
be  fairly  set  down  as  the  fault  of  woman.  Not 
so  much  to  the  woman  of  this,  as  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation ;  for  the  men  of  the  time  are, 
to  a  certain  degree,  either  what  their  mothors 
have  made  them,  or  have,  through  ignorance, 
error,  or  neglect,  permitted  them  to  become. — 
And  the  wrongs  that  women  may  suffer  in  the 
next  generation,  will,  in  a  like  measure,  be  j 
chargeable  to  the  women  of  this.   The  child  is  ; 
far  more  easily  moulded  to  a  woman's  will  than  \ 
the  man.    On  the  yielding  character  of  the  for- ! 
mer  she  may  impress  a  good  form,  but  she  will  • 
find  the  task  of  changing  the  full-grown  man,  a  \ 
most  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  achievement 
Many  women  can,  with  sorrow,  attest  the  truth 
of  this  last  remark. 

How  vitally  important,  then,  is  it,  that  wo-  \ 
man  should  justly  regard  her  own  relation  to 
the  world  in  which  she  lives ;  and  should  see 
how,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  her  action 
upon  it  involves  effects  of  the  highest  moment. 
We  offer  her,  in  the  following  sketches,  the  lit- 
tle aid  it  is  in  our  power  to  give.  The  pictures 
of  life  we  design  to  present,  may  be  classed  as 
imaginary ;  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep  so 
close  a  relation  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal, 
that  few  will  see  them  as  anything  less  or  more 
than  transcripts  from  nature.  In  entering  the 
household,  we  shall  direct  your  attention  to  the 
child-sister,  as  well  as  to  the  life-weary  grand- 
mother, bending  under  her  weight  of  years — 
and  to  woman  in  her  varied  intervening  rela- 
tions. For,  in  all  of  these  relations,  she  exer- 
cises an  influence  most  potent  and  wide-extend- 
ing. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Eyes  brown  as  the  hazelnut,  and  so  transpa- 
rent that  when  you  gazed  into  them,  you  seemed 
to  be  looking  down  into  her  soul — chestnut 
hair,  golden  in  the  sunshine — brow  white  as 
snowflake,  and  lips  and  cheek  in  hue  like  the 
fragrant  apple-blossom.  There  she  sits  by  the 
open  window,  through  which  the  cool,  sweet  air 
floats  in  from  the  garden,  happy  in  her  own 
innocence — the  loving  child-sister  I  The  kitten 
purs  by  her  side,  rubs  himself  against  her 
plump  little  ankle,  and  then  springs  into  her 
lap,  sure  of  a  gentle  caress.  The  wren,  whose 
fledglings  are  hidden  away  somewhere  above 
the  eaves,  hops  down  beneath  the  window,  for 
crumbs,  nor  starts  at  her  voice,  as  the  child 
bends  forward,  to  admire  her  soft  coat  and 
dainty  legs.  Happy  innocent !  As  we  picture 
thee  in  imagination,  and  think  of  thy  sweet 
life,  Memory  turns  a  page,  written  upon,  and 
sealed  for  all  time — yea,  for  eternity — written 
upon  so  many  years  gone  by,  that  we  cannot 
name  the  cycle — and  we  see  the  words,  glowing 
in  characters  of  light — To  br  Good  is  to  be 
Happy. 

We  scarcely  comprehended  their  meaning, 
when,  in  some  old,  tiresome  spelling  book,  or  on 
soiled  copy  slip,  we  first  read  these  words  of 
wisdom.  In  a  certain  sense  they  were  cabalis- 
tic. Nor  did  their  just  value  appear  until  the 
sunny  days  of  childhood  were  long  past,  and 

;  the  stern  conflict  with  self  had  commenced. — 
Then,  in  hours  of  despondency  and  discou- 
ragement, when  it  seemed  as  if  the  soul's  ene- 

;  mies  were  about  to  achieve  their  triumph,  rays 
of  light  suddenly  broke  in  upon  the  darkness, 
and  in  letters  of  burning  gold  we  read  these 

|  heart-strengthening  words,  and  realized  some- 

I  thing  of  their  true  significance. 

Yes,  happy  innocent  t  now  in  the  golden  age 

!  of  thy  being.    Very  near  to  thee  are  the  angels, 

I  and  around  thee,  like  a  protecting  garment,  is 

;  thrown  their  sphere  of  celestial  love.  Hidden 
away  and  quiescent  in  the  unawakened  depths 

:  of  thy  human  soul,  lie  those  impulses  to  evil, 
which,  alas  !  all  who  are  born  of  woman  inherit. 

;  Blessed  art  thou  in  this,  that,  in  thy  soul,  they 
seem  dead  forms,  rather  than  sleeping  vitalities ! 
As  yet,  they  have  not  even  moaned,  nor  turned 
in  their  deep  slumber,  nor  given  a  sign  of 
awakening.  Yes,  happy  art  thou  in  this,  gentle 
child-sister,  for,  in  most  hearts,  evil  seeds  spring 
quickly  into  eager  life ! 

Day  was  declining,  and  the  slanting  sunbeams 
which  had  stolen  through  the  meshes  of  leaves 
in  the  old  tree  tops,  and  fallen  in  golden  waves 
on  the  chestnut  hair  of  little  Edie  Penrose,  as 
she  sat  by  the  open  window,  were  now  reflected 
back  by  the  denser  foliage,  and  the  child  was 
veiled  in  the  oooling  shadows  of  the  great  elms 
that  spread  their  protecting  arms  above  and 
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around  the  dwelling.  She  had  been  almost  an  open  on  her  lap.  "  Can't  you  read  it  if  I  hold 
hour  thus  alone,  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  the  i  it  just  so  ?"  And  Edie  looked  so  lovingly  into 
passage  of  time,  when  she  suddenly  started,  as  >  the  face  of  George,  that  he  could  not  answer 


a  low  cry  came  faintly  down  from  her  mother's 
room,  and  then  flitted  away  almost  as  lightly  as 
a  bird  on  the  wing.  There  was  only  music  in 
that  cry  for  the  ears  of  Edie,  for  it  came  from 
the  lips  of  her  baby-brother.  How  quickly  the 
voice  of  grieving  was  hushed  when  the  sister's 
love-lit  face  bent  over  the  cradle.  To  the  babe, 
it  was  the  face  of  an  angel. 

Up  to  this  time,  for  hours,  a  deep  tranquility 
had  reigned  in  the  household ;  which  seemed 
the  very  dwelling  of  peace  and  order.  But, 
now,  were  heard,  below,  the  loud  banging  of  a 


any  thing  -but  "  Yes,"  much  as  he  felt  inclined 
to  get  the  book  entirely  into  his  own  hands, 
and  thus  prevent  Eddy  from  looking  at  the 
pictures,  while  he  read  about  them  to  his  sis- 
ter. 

It  so  happened  that  the  first  story  in  the 
book  was  about  a  selfish  boy,  and  the  second 
about  one  who  got  angry,  and  struck  his  bro- 
ther, and  the  third  about  a  good  little  sister 
who  always  tried  to  make  peace  between  her 
brothers. 

"I  guess  this  book  was  written  about  us," 


door,  sharp,  almost  angry  voices,  and  the  con- 1  said  George,  whose  better  feelings  were  now 
fused  sound  of  hurrying  feet.  Edie's  two  older  \  restored ;  "  at  least,  about  you  and  me,  Edie. 
brothers  had  returned  from  school,  and,  as  it !  I'm  the  boy  that  gets  angry  and  you're  the  good 
sometimes  happened,  in  no  amiable  temper,  j  sister.  Here,  Eddy" — and  he  drew  a  ball  of  red 
A  disagreement  about  some  trifle  on  the  way  j  twine  from  his  pocket — "  you  may  have  the 
had  soured  their  feelings  towards  each  other,  j  whole  of  it  to  keep.  I'll  get  some  more  from 
and  they  entered  their  home  with  anger  in  j  Jonas  to-morrow." 

their  hearts,  and  taunting  words  upon  their  \  "  I  don't  want  but  half  of  it,"  replied  Eddy ; 
lips.  '  |  touched  by  the  generous  change  in  his  brother's 

Edie,  the  moment  she  heard  their  voices,  bent  \  feelings — the  dispute  had  been  about  this  ball 
quickly  over  the  cradle  to  kiss  the  babe.   Then  \  of  twine — "  let  me  cut  it  in  two." 


gliding  like  a  spirit  from  the  room,  she  almost; 
flew  down  stairs,  and  was  beside  her  brothers 
just  as  one  of  them  raised  his  hand  and  ex- 
claimed fiercely : 
"  I'll  hit  you,  if  you  say  that  again,  Eddy  1" 
Eddy  was  about  repeating  the  offensive  word,  < 


"  Take  it  all,  Eddy,"  said  George,  kindly.  "  I 
don't  want  a  bit  of  it.  Jonas  will  give  me 
another  ball." 

"  Thank  you,  brother,"  returned  Eddy,  in  a 
grateful  voice. 
Thus  all  was  reconciled  ere  the  sun  went 


when  the  light  arm  of  his  little  sister  glided  <  down  on  their  anger.  And  now  the  reading  of 
around  his  neck,  and  the  loving  child  said,  in  \  the  book  was  resumed  by  George.    It  lay  upon 


the  lap  of  Edie,  who  had  drawn  an  arm  around 
each  of  her  brothers,  and  as  one  little  story 
after  another  entered  their  minds,  their  quick 
imaginations  realizing  every  scene  with  life- 
like distinctness,  the  waves  of  better  feelings 
swept  over  the  sands  of  life,  obliterating  every 
footprint  of  evil  passion. 

Not  very  distant  from  the  dwelling  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Penrose,  the  parents  of  these  children, 
a  scene,  very  unlike  the  one  we  have  just  des- 

Let  us 


a  voice  that  found  its  way  to  his  heart : 
"  Don't !  don't  I  Eddy,  dear." 
"  He's  afraid,"  was  on  the  lips  of  George,  the 
older  brother ;  but  he  repressed  the  taunt,  ere 
it  leaped  to  utterance ;  for  he  likewise  felt  the 
gentler  influence  that  always  came  with  his 
sister's  presence. 

How  instantly  stilled  was  the  tempest  of 
passion,  raging  but  now  so  fiercely  in  these 
young  hearts — stilled  by  the  voice  of  love. 

"  Brother  George."   Edie  had  withdrawn  her  jcribed,  occurred  about  the  same  time, 
arm  from  the  neck  of  Eddy,  and  now  stood  >  draw  the  picture. 

looking  into  the  face  of  her  older  brother.  The ;  A  restless  little  girl,  nearly  the  age  of  Edie 
boy  turned  himself  partly  away,  as  if  to  hide  J  Penrose,  wearied  with  herself  and  all  around 
his  countenance,  yet  marred  by  anger,  from  eyes  <  her,  resorted,  at  last,  to  one  of  her  mother's 
that  were  reading  its  every  expression.  >  drawers,  which  she  found  unlocked,  and  com- 

"  Brother  George."  Edie  repeated  the  words, !  menced  rummaging  among  its  secret  treasures, 
but  spoke  in  a  changed  voice,  and  with  a  j  While  engaged  in  this  forbidden  employment, 
quickening  interest  in  her  tones.  "  I've  been !  she  was  disconcerted  by  the  entrance  of  her 
waiting  for  you  to  come  home  so  longl  -Aunt  mother,  who,  filled  with  sudden  anger  at  the 
Hetty  brought  me  such  a  nice  little  book,  full  child,  jerked  her  away  from  the  drawer,  and 
of  pictures,  and  I  want  you  to  read  me  all  with  sharp  words  and  blows  punished  her  for 
about  them.    Won't  you,  now,  Georgief"        j  this  misconduct.    But,  the  punishment,  admi- 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  will,"  answered  George,  in  a  j  nistered  thus  intemperately,  had  no  salutary 
cheerful  way.    "  Where  is  the  book,  Edie  ?"     !  effect.   The  offender  was  angry,  not  penitent. 

"  In  the  parlor.  I'll  get  it  for  you  in  a  j  With  her  young  face  marred  by  bad  passions, 
minute  ;"  and  the  child  bounded  away.  In  a  she  left  the  room.  On  her  way  down  stairs  she 
few  moments  she  returned  with  the  book,  and  \  saw  the  kitten  quietly  asleep  upon  the  landing, 
the  three  children  went  out  into  the  garden,  and  >  The  sight  affected  her  with  no  gentle  feelings, 
seated  themselves  on  a  bench  under  the  grape-  j  but  rather  increased  her  ill  humor,  for,  stooping 
vine  arbor.  Edie  was  in  the  centre,  and  George  \  down,  she  caught  it  up  rudely,  and  threw  it 
and  Eddy  on  each  side  of  her.  j  over  the  baluster  into  the  passage  below.  The 

"  I'll  hold  it  just  so,  and  then  we  can  all  see  \  kitten  cried  with  pain  for  a  few  moments,  and 
the  pictures,"  said  Edie,  as  she  spread  the  book  I  then  ran  off  and  hid  itself  under  one  of  the  sofas 
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in  the  parlor.  Hearing  the  noise  and  cry,  the 
cook  called  ont : 

"  Who  did  that  ?  Was  it  yon,  Kate  ?"  But ! 
the  sulky  child  made  no  answer. 

u  If  I  was  your  mother,  I'd  whip  you  well,  ] 
yon  bad,  cruel  girl !"  said  the  cook.  **  To  hurt ; 
a  kitten  in  that  way  !" 

"  Well,  you  aint  my  mother ;  and  I'll  hurt 
the  kitten  whenever  I  please.  Why  don't  it 
stay  down  stairs  ?" 

This  was  the  child's  reply  to  the  cook's  re- < 
buke. 

"  I  wish  you'd  go  up  into  the  nursery ;  I  don't  j 
want  bad  girls  down  here,"  said  the  latter. 

"  I'll  stay  just  as  long  as  I  please.  It  isn't ; 
your  house !"  retorted  Kate. 

Cook  said  no  more,  for  she  knew,  from  expe- 
rience, that  it  would  do  no  good.  The  little 
girl  lingered  in  the  kitchen  for  some  time,  more 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  cook  that  she  would 
stay  there  just  as  long  as  she  pleased,  than  be- 
cause she  found  anything  particularly  attrac- 
tive. She  was  about  returning  to  the  nursery, 
when  her  ears  caught  the  sound  of  voices  in 
the  street,  and  running  to  the  door,  she  met ; 
her  two  older  brothers,  William  and  Jacob,  in  \ 
warm  debate  on  some  subject  about  which 
they  had  disagreed.  It  so  happened,  that  Wil- 
liam and  Kate  had  quarrelled  at  dinner  time, 
and  that  Kate,  being  in  the  mother's  view, 
most  to  blame,  had  been  required  to  submit. — 
This  she  had  done  with  a  very  bad  grace.  All : 
the  afternoon  she  had  nursed  her  anger  against 
William,  and  now  the  sight  of  him  fanned  it ; 
into  a  new  name.  Seeing  that  there  was  some 
tremble  between  him  and  Jacob,  she  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  in  her  decision  as  to  who 
was  in  the  wrong,  but,  catching  the  latter  by 
the  arm,  she  said,  in  an  excited  voice — 

M  What's  the  matter  f  What  has  he  done  to 
jou?" 

"  Why,  he  says  Mrs.  Brown's  cow  has  three 
white  spots  on  her  forehead,  and  I  say  she  hasn't 
but  two." 

u  Three  spots !"  exclaimed  Kate,  in  a  tone  of 
contempt.  "She  hasn't  but  two.  William 
can't  see  I" 

"  I  can  see  as  well  as  you,  Miss,  and  a  great 
deal  better  I"  retorted  William.  "  Any  how, 
you've  got  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter.  I  wish 
you'd  mind  your  own  business." 

Kate  made  a  face  at  her  brother,  and  then 
catching  Jacob  by  the  arm,  said,  as  she  pulled 
him  into  the  passage — 

"  Come !  I've  got  something  good  up  in  my 
baby  house.  William  shan't  have  a  bit  of  it. 
He's  a  mean  fellow,  any  how." 

Jacob,  whose  anger  against  his  brother  would 
have  passed  away  in  a  few  moments  but  for 
this  interference  on  the  part  of  his  sister,  yield- 
ed to  the  tempting  invitation,  and  turning 
away  from  William,  followed  Kate,  who  ran 
lightly  before  him  along  the  passage  and  up 
the  stair-way. 

"  I'll  have  some  of  it,  I  know  !*'  exclaimed 
William,  following  quickly. 

M  do  back !  Oo  back !  You  shan't  look  into 
my  baby  house,  you  ugly,  mean  fellow !"  cried  \ 


Kate,  pausing  on  one  of  the  landings,  and 
shaking  her  hand  at  William. 

"  We'll  see,"  was  the  boy's  resolute  response, 
as  he  pressed  forward. 

"Go  back!"  Louder  and  more  passionate 
was  the  voice  of  the  angry  child. 

"  You  shan't  come  near  the  baby  house,"  said 
Jacob,  standing  before  William,  to  prevent  his 
going  any  farther. 

"  I'll  go  jast  where  I  please,"  retorted  the  boy, 
throwing  himself  against  his  brother  as  he 
spoke,  and  almost  knocking  him  down. 

A  blow  from  the  suddenly  clenched  fist  of 
Jacob,  given  with  much  force,  in  the  blind  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  was  followed  by  a  gush 
of  blood  from  the  boy's  nose.  A  wild  cry  of 
pain  rang  through  the  house,  bringing  the  mo- 
ther and  domestics  to  the  scene  of  trouble. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  Who  did  this  ?  The 
mother  asked  in  an  excited  voice. 

"  Jacob  hit  me  with  his  fist !  Oh,  dear !  Oh  ! 
Oh!  Oh,  dear!"  And  he  cried  louder  from 
passion  than  from  pain. 

"  You  bad,  wicked  boy !"  exclaimed  the  mo- 
ther, waiting  for  no  further  explanations.  And 
then  she  struck  Jacob  three  or  four  severe  blows 
on  the  side  of  his  head. 

"  Katy  told  him  to  strike  me,"  cried  William, 
a  feeling  of  gratified  revenge  in  his  heart  at  the 
punishment  of  Jacob. 

"  I  didn't !  I  didn't !  You  know  I  didn't  !— 
It's  all  a  lie  !" 

"  How  dare  you !"  ejaculated  the  mother,  now 
turning  upon  Kate  and  boxing  her  ears  soundly. 

This  summary  visitation,  the  result  of  a  false 
accusation  on  the  part  of  William,  only  made 
stronger  Kate's  angry  feelings  towards  her  bro- 
ther. 

"  He  did  tell  a  lie,  and  he  knows  it.  I  never 
said  a  word  to  Jacob  about  striking  him." 

"Hush  this  instant!"  And  Katy's  mother 
raised  her  hand  again. 

Fear  of  punishment  kept  the  child  silent.  It 
took  some  time  to  restore  order. 

After  William's  face  was  bathed,  and  the 
blood  staunched,  their  mother  tried  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  trouble;  but  there  was  so 
much  of  accusation  and  denial  on  all  sides,  that  - 
she  sought  in  vain  for  the  true  solution ;  and 
cut  the  knot  by  subjecting  all  three  to  addition- 
al punishments. 

The  day  went  down  in  tears  for  these  young 
hearts,  in  which  were  germs  of  good  as  well  as 
evil.  But,  unhappily,  evil  seeds  found  the 
quickest  vitality,  and  weeds  grew  where  .fra- 
grant blossoms  should  have  opened  to  the 
morning  sunshine. 

CHAPTER  II. 

In  this  brief  introduction,  we  have  presented 
glimpses  of  two  families — the  first,  that  of  a 
physician,  named  Penrose,  living  in  the  rural 
town  of  Arden,  and  the  other,  that  of  a  lawyer 
and  politician,  named  Eldridge,  residing  in  the 
same  place.  As  we  have  no  very  interesting 
particulars  to  relate  touching  the  past  histories 
of  these  families,  we  shall  not  occupy  your  time 
in  retrospection,  but  trace  their  ways  in  life 
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onward  from  the  period  in  which  they  are  first 
brought  to  the  reader's  notice.  The  contrast 
between  the  child-sisters  is  strongly  enough 
marked.  Just  such  children  are  all  around  us, 
doing  their  work  of  good  or  evil,  and  marring 
or  beautifying  the  young  spirits  with  which 
they  meet  in  daily  intercourse.  Happy  the 
young  brothers  who  have  among  them  a  minis- 
ter of  love,  like  Edie  Penrose ! 

The  mother  of  Edie  was  a  wise,  true-hearted 
woman,  who  loved  her  children  unselfishly. — 
She  was  quiet  in  exterior,  but  thoughtful  and 
earnest  in  all  her  purposes.  Mere  impulse  she 
steadily  repressed,  and  ever  refused  to  act  un- 
til aU  sudden  turbulence  of  feeling  had  subsided, 
and  clearness  of  vision  made  every  thing  plain 
before  her.  Among  her  children,  she  maintain- 
ed, if  there  was  anything  wrong  in  their  con- 
duct, an  unimpassioned  exterior ;  for  she  knew 
the  power  of  a  calm  word  and  tone  over  the 
spirit  of  another.  With  the  exception  of  Edie, 
they  were  very  much  like  other  children,  hav- 
ing their  selfish  impulses,  and  times  of  fretful- 
ness,  irritability,  and  ill-nature.  To  meet  these 
with  a  soothing  calmness,  and  a  wise  sifting  of 
all  cases  of  difficulty  among  them,  until  the 
cause  of  disagreement  was  .ascertained,  she 
knew  to  be  far  better  than  to  visit  them  in  their 
states  of  mental  disorder  with  hard  words  of 
reproof,  or  to  exhibit  any  sign  of  mental  dis- 
turbance. And  so  it  came,  that  the  children  of 
Mrs.  Penrose,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason, 
looked  to  her  as  their  loving  friend.  If  they 
had  trouble  among  themselves,  they  were  sure 
to  find  in  her  an  impartial  umpirev  If  they 
committed  faults,  no  harsh  reproof,  or  unjust 
censure  awaited  them.  If,  from  any  cause, 
fretfulness  and  impatience  disturbed  their 
young  spirits,  they  were  met  by  no  fretfulness 
and  impatience  in  return. 

But  it  was  not  so  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ei- 
dridge's  children.  TfrsW,  disorder  and  strife 
reigned ;  punishments  were  meted  in  anger ; 
all  the  heart's  gentler  feelings  repressed  ;  hate 
engendered,  and  love  crushed  out  of  young  and 
tender  spirits. 

How  different  was  it  in  these  two  families 
when  evening  closed  around  them.  There 
were  in  both  elements  of  unhappiness,  as  we 
have  seen ;  but  unselfish  love  in  one  household 
had  power  to  make  all  bright  and  cheerful ; 
while,  in  the  other,  every  home-light  burned 
dim. 

Dr.  Penrose  was  not,  naturally,  a  man  of 
cheerful  temper.  Oppression  and  suffering  in 
childhood  had  sobered  his  feelings,  and  early 
disappointments  taken  from  him  that  eager 
hope,  which  is  the  element  of  some  men's  suc- 
cess in  life.  He  was  sensitive  to  a  fault — easily 
disturbed  by  any  thing  that  interposed  between 
him  and  the  realization  of  his  purposes  ;  and 
too  quick,  at  times,  to  give  utterance  to  his 
feelings  when  disturbed. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  on  which  our  story 
begins,  Dr.  Penrose  came  home,  after  a  weary 
round  of  visits,  and  with  one  or  two  cases  of 
dangerous  illness,  resting  with  a  troubled  weight 
upon  his  mind.    He  entered  the  house  with  his 


usual  quiet  step,  and  after  going  into  his  office 
to  see  if  any  new  calls  awaited  him,  passed  on 
to  the  pleasant  family  sitting-room.  Little 
Edie  was  there,  and  the  sight  of  her  was  as  a 
sunbeam  on -his  path.  As  he  seated  himself  in 
the  great  arm-chair,  the  child  climbed  upon 
his  lap,  and  twining  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
kissed  him  again  and  again. 

"  Do  you  love  father  ?"  The  doctor  asked  the 
question  almost  mechanically,  for  his  thoughts 
were  absent. 

"  0,  yes !  I  love  you  and  mother  better  than 
all  the  world!"  returned  the  little  one,  in  a 
voice  so  full  of  affection,  that  the  words  found 
an  echo  in  his  heart,  and  produced  an  unwonted 
thrill  of  delight.  Again  his  neck  was  clasped 
with  an  eager  pressure. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  day,  love  ?" 
enquired  the  father,  as  he  returned  the  caress 
of  Edie. 

"  Playing,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Do  you  play  all  the  time  ?" 

"  0,  no  1  Sometimes  I  rock  the  cradle— and 
sometimes  I  hold  the  baby." 

"  Do  you,  indeed  V 

"  0,  yes.  And  I  can  sew,  too.  I  hemmed  a 
white  pocket  handkerchief  for  you  this  after- 
noon." 

"Did  you?  Why,  you  are  a  smart  little 
girl  t    I  must  give  you  another  kiss  for  that." 

"  And  mother  said  it  was  done  so  nice,"  con- 
tinued the  happy  child. 

Gradually,  the  cheerful,  loving  spirit  of  little 
Edie  scattered  the  dim  shadows  which  had 
gathered  around  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Penrose,  and 
when  his  wife  joined  him  in  the  sitting-room, 
his  face  was  all  aglow  with  smiles.  Only  a  few 
words,  however,  had  passed  between  them,  ere 
I  a  cry  of  anger  from  an  adjoining  apartment, 
followed  by  voices  in  contention,  scattered 
these  smiles,  and  the  doctor  exclaimed  fret- 
fully: 

*'  0,  dear !"  those  two  boys  worry  me  to  death. 
They're  always  quarrelling  about  something." 

"Aa  Dr.  Penrose  said  this,  Edie  slid  down 
from  his  lap,  and  was  out  of  the  room  in  a 
moment.  The  doctor  was  about  rising  to  go 
and  settle  the  dispute,  when  his  wife  laid  lier 
hand  on  his  arm,  and  said : 

"  Wait  a  moment."  And  then  she  stood  in  a 
listening  attitude.  "  Edie  will  make  all  right 
between  them." 

And  so  it  proved.  Scarcely  had  she  entered 
the  room  from  which  had  come  sounds  of  dis- 
cord, ere  the  strife  ceased. 

"  What  a  magic  there  is  about  that  ohild  ln 
remarked  the  doctor. 

"  It  is  the  magic  of  love,"  said  Mrs.  Penrose. 
"  Every  one  feels  it." 

The  parents  waited  for  some  minutes  for  Edie 
to  return,  but  the  little  sister,  after  restoring 
harmony  between  her  brothers,  remained  with 
them,  entering  into  their  pleasures,  and  soften- 
1  ing  their  intercourse. 

|  "I  saw  a  very  different  sight  from  this  just 
|  now,  as  I  came  home,"  said  Dr.  Penrose.  44  Lit- 
\  tie  Katy  Eldridge  is  far  from  being  like  our 

iEdie." 
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"  Very  far,  indeed !  The  child,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  possessed,  at  times,  of  an  evil  spirit." 

"  You  wonld  have  believed  so,  if  you  had 
seen  her  as  I  did,  a  little  while  ago,  snatch  a 
ripe  pear  from  the  hand  of  her  brother  William, 
and  after  biting  off  a  large  piece,  throw  the  pear 
at  Jacob,  calling  to  him  at  the  same  time  to  run 
away  with  it.  Jacob,  thus  incited  to  an  act  of 
selfish  injustice,  caught  the  pear,  and  ran  off, 
crowding  it  greedily  into  his  mouth  at  every 
step.  William,  maddened  by  this  outrage,  took 
up  a  large  stone,  and  flung  it  with  all  his  might 
at  Jacob.  I  stopped  and  held  my  breath ;  lor, 
if  the  stone  had  struck  the  boy,  it  could  not 
have  failed  to  hurt  him  seriously.  Fortunately, 
the  aim  was  not  well  taken,  and  the  stone 
passed  on  through  the  air  harmless.  At  this 
moment  I  turned  and  saw  Mr.  Eldridge  near  by 
—he  had  also  witnessed  the  scene.  There  was 
a  look  of  pain  on  his  fine  countenance,  as  he 
harried  past  me  with  only  a  nod  of  recognition, 
and  entered  the  house,  followed  by  the  children, 
to  whom  he  had  called  in  a  low,  but  stern 
voice." 

"What  a  home-reception  for  a  father!"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Penrose ;  "  after  a  day  of  care  and 
labor." 

"From  some  cause,"  said  Mr.  Penrose,  "Mr. 
Eldridge  is  changing.  He  used  to  be  one  of  the 
most  buoyant-spirited  men  in  Arden ;  but  he  is 
flagging  of  late.  It  can't  be  on  account  of  his 
business,  for  he  has  the  best  practice  of  any 
lawyer  at  oar  bar,  and  is  rapidly  accumulating 
property." 

ttPm  afraid,"  Mrs.  Penrose  replied,  "judging 
from  what  I  see  occasionally,  that  his  home-life 
is  by  no  means  as  pleasant  as  it  should  be. 
Mrs.  Eldridge  is  a  woman  of  very  uncertain 
temper;  conducts  her  housekeeping  in  a  way 
to  secure  but  little  order  or  comfort,  and  quar- 
rels with  her  children,  instead  of  guiding,  lead- 
ing, and  controlling  them.  It  really  chilled  me 
to  hear  her  speak  to  Katy  the  other  day.  *  You 
little  torment !'  she  exclaimed,  as  the  child 
overturned  her  work  basket.  And  then  she 
caught  her  passionately  by  the  arm,  and  thrust 
her  from  the  room,  saying,  as  she  did  so, '  Go 
off  to  the  kitchen,  and  don't  let  me  see  your 
face  again  to-day !'  Katy  went  away,  screaming 
to  the  full  capacity  of  her  lungs.  As  soon  as 
her  voice,  from  distance,  ceased  to  ring  in  our 
ears  with  deafening  power,  Mrs.  Eldridge  said : 
*  Oh,  dear !  That  child  worries  the  life  out  of 
me!  I  never  saw  such  a  pest.  She's  into 
every  thing,  and  interfering  with  every  body. 
She'll  be  the  death  of  me,  yet !  Such  a  med- 
dlesome, quarrelsome  little  wretch  was  never 
before  born,' " 

"  Why,  she  don't  deserve  to  have  children  !" 
said  the  doctor,  warmly. 

"  I  doubt  if  she  appreciates  the  blessing,"  re- 
marked his  wife.  1  Troublesome  comforts'  they 
are,  in  her  estimation." 

"  A  kind  of  necessary  evil,  as  I  once  heard  a 
woman  of  her  class  remark." 

44  Yes.  But  if  she  would  only  meet  the  evil, 
if  such  she  regards  it,  with  a  measure  of  wise 
forbearance,  there  would  be  some  merit  in  the 


case.  As  it  is,  few,  if  any  ameliorating  features 
are  presented." 

"  It  is  well  for  me,  Lucy,"  said  the  doctor, 
turning  a  kind  glance  upon  his  wife ;"  that  the 
genius  of  my  home  wears  a  gentler  aspect.  I 
should  be  driven  away  in  despair  if  the  atmos- 
phere were  never-  sunny,  and  the  sky  never 
free  from  clouds." 

The  children  entered  at  this  moment,  in  gay 
spirits',  Eddy  and  George,  bearing  their  sister 
between  them,  sitting  on  their  clasped  hands, 
while  her  arms  were  around  their  necks.  It 
was  a  picture  of  love,  the  vision  of  which 
warmed  and  gladdened  the  parents'  hearts.  A 
little  while  they  bore  her  around  the  room,  in  a 
kind  of  triumphal  march,  and  then  passed  out, 
leaving  a  blessing  behind  them. 

"  Dear  child  !  She  has  in  her  less  of  earth, 
than  Heaven,"  said  Mrs  Penrose.  "  I  often 
tremble  when  I  look  at  her,  lest  she  fade  from 
my  sight  like  a  vision  of  beauty." 

The  doctor  sighed.  The  same  thought  had 
often  flitted  through  his  own  mind,  and  it  always 
troubled  him. 

"  We  could  not  spare  her  from  our  household," 
said  he.  "  Oh,  no— no.  Were  it  not  for  her, 
our  two  boys,  both  so  quick-tempered,  would 
never  harmonize.  What  a  blessed  influence 
she  has  over  them !  How  quickly,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  her  presence,  their  stormy  passions 
are  subdued.  Happy  are  we  in  such  a 
ohild!"  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Eldridge,  who  had  seen  the  act  of  Katy, 
when  she  snatched  the  pear  from  her  brother, 
was  greatly  incensed  against  her,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  discord  between  her  brothers,  whose 
aptness  to  disagree  was  to  him  a  source  of  much 
anxiety.  Catching  her  by  the  arm  as  he  entered 
the  house,  lie  lilted  her  from  the  floor,  and  car- 
ried her  to  the  sitting  room,  where  his  wife  was 
trying  to  finish  the  last  few  pages  of  a  book 
which  had  occupied  most  of  her  time  during 
the  day. 

"  Look  here,  Harriet !"  said  he,  with  unusual 
excitement  of  manner.  "  If  you  don't  do  some- 
thing with  this  girl,  I  shall  have  to  send  her 
off  where  she  can  find  nobody  to  quarrel  with. 
The  way  she  conducts  herself  is  terrible !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  now,  Mr.  Eldridge  ?" 
returned  his  wife,  disturbed  in  her  pleasant  oc- 
cupation of  reading,  and  brought  down  with  a 
heavy  jar  to  an  uncongenial  actuality. 

"  What  is  always  the  matter.  Kate  has  been 
making  trouble  between  the  boys  again.  I 
never  saw  such  a  child !" 

"  What  has  she  done,  Mr.  Eldridge  ?"  The 
mother  of  Kate  spoke  in  a  fretful,  querilous 
voice. 

"  Making  trouble  between  her  brothers,  as  I 
have  just  said,"  was  replied.  "  I  don't  believe 
the  boys  would  disagree  half  as  often  as  they 
do,  if  she  would  let  them  alone." 

Without  gaining  any  clearer  comprehension 
of  the  matter  than  was  afforded  by  this  general 
charge  against  the  young  culprit,  Mrs.  Eldridge, 
in  a  fever  of  passion,  sprang  towards  Katy,  and 
inflicted  upon  her  a  dozen  severe  blows  on  the 
back,  and  about  the  head.    The  child,  as  soon 
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as  she  could  escape  from  her  mother's  hands, 
fled,  screaming,  from  the  room. 

"That  kind  of  work  does  more  harm  than 
good,"  said  Mr.  Eldridge. 

"  What  kind  of  work,  pray  ?"  A  crimson 
tide  had  rushed  to  the  face  of  Mrs.  Eldridge. 

"  Punishment  inflicted  in  anger  always  does 
harm." 

"  Then  you  are  even  more  to  blame  than  I 
am,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  sharply;  "for you  drag- 
ged the  child  here  in  a  towering  passion,  charg- 
ing her  vaguely  with  some  monstrous  crime, 
and  requiring  punishment  at  my  hands.  Next 
time,  if  you  see  any  thing  wrong,  make  your 
own  corrections." 

Mr.  Eldridge  had  no  taste  for  domestic  con- 
flicts, and  always  retired  from  strife  the  moment 
a  sign  of  war  appeared.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  felt  no  inclination  to  act  differently. 
Without  offering  a  word  in  reply,  he  turned 
away  from  his  excited  companion,  and  retired 
to  his  office.  He  had  not  been  there  long,  be- 
fore the  jar  of  discordant  voices  reached  his 
ears.  His  two  sons  were  at  strife  again.  In 
scarcely  a  better  state  of  mind  than  his  wife 
for  meeting  a  trouble  of  this  character,  Mr. ; 
Eldridge  hurried  into  the  garden,  from  which : 
came  the  angry  words.  Jacob  and  William; 
were  disputing  about  a  knife.  Ere  the  father  \ 
reached  the  scene  of  contention,  Katy  was  on ; 
the  ground,  and  had  taken  the  Bide  of  Jacob. 

"  It's  Jacob's  knife !  I  know  it  is  t  Give  Jacob 
his  knife  I"  she  was  exclaiming. 

"  It  isn't  Jacob's  knife  t  It's  mine  t"  replied 
William. 

"  I  know  better !  It's  Jacob's  knife !  Give  it 
to  him,  this  minute !"  And  the  little  girl  was ; 
already  struggling  with  William  for  possession 
of  the  knife,  that  she  might  give  it  to  her  older 
brother. 

"  Kate !"    Her  father's  stern  voice  startled 
the  child,  and  she  retreated  a  few  paces. 
"  Go  into  the  house." 

Katy  looked  frightened,  and  obeyed  instantly.  ; 

44  Have  you  got  Jacob's  knife  ?"  now  enquired ; 
Mr.  Eldridge,  assuming  a  calmness  that  he  did ; 
not  feel.    He  spoke  to  William. 

"  No,  sir.  It's  my  own  knife,"  was  firmly  an- 
swored. 

"  I  think  it's  my  knife,"  said  Jacob . 
"  You  think !"   Mr.  Eldridge  frowned. 
"  If  he'll  just  let  me  look  at  it,  I  can  tell  in  a 
minute." 

"  I  told  him  it  wasn't  his  knife,"  spoke  up 
William ;  "  but  he  wouldn't  believe  me.  I 
know  my  own  knife." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  let  him  look  at  it  ?"— 
All  this  trouble  would  then  have  been  avoided." 

"Because,  I  was  afraid  he  would  snatch  it 
out  of  my  hand." 

"  Ah,  boys  I  boys !"  said  Mr.  Eldridge,  "  this 
13  a  sad  state  of  things  !  Let  me  see  the  knife, 
William." 

William  handed  the  knife  to  his  father,  who 
reached  it  towards  Jacob,  with  the  enquiry — 

"  Does  that  belong  to  you  ?" 

Jacob  examined  the  knife  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered — 


"  No,  sir,  it  isn't  mine.    But  I  thought  it 
was." 

"  Only  thought  it  was,  yet  claimed  it  for  your 
own,  and  quarrelled  with  your  brother  because 
he  would  not  relinquish  to  you  what  was  really 
his  own!  Jacob!  Conduct  like  this  deserves 
punishment ;  and  more  particularly  so,  coming 
as  it  does,  upon  your  recent  outrage  upon  Wil- 
liam, in  taking  the  pear." 

"  Katy  gave  me  the  pear,"  said  Jacob,  in 
feeble  justification  of  his  conduct.  "If  she 
hadn't  taken  it  from  William,  I— I—." 

He  stammered  and  broke  down  in  his  speech. 

"  Your  fault,  in  that  instance,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
cused on  any  plea,"  said  Mr.  Eldridge.  "  I  re- 
gard you  as  most  to  blame,  for  you  are  the 
oldest,  and  should  have  reproved  Katy  for  her 
wrong-doing,  instead  of  becoming  a  party  there- 
to." 

A  look  of  triumph  lit  up  the  countenance  of 
William.  Mr.  Eldridge  saw  this  and  his  own 
\  error  at  the  same  time ;  for,  in  reproving  Jacob 
;  in  the  presence  of  William,  he  had  widened  the 
breach  between  them,  instead  of  reconciling 
them  to  each  other. 

For  some  moments  he  stood  in  silent  perplex- 
ity, not  knowing  what  it  was  best  to  say  or  do. 

"  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  wrangling,"  he 
at  length  remarked,  partly  turning  away  as  he 
spoke.  "  If  you  cannot  live  like  brothers,  you 
will  have  to  be  separated." 

Mr.  Eldridge  walked  back  into  the  house,  and 
sat  down  in  his  office,  in  a  fretted  state  of  mind. 
He  was  a  lover  of  quiet,  harmony,  and  order ; 
but,  as  the  years  progressed,  he  seemed  to  re- 
cede farther  and  farther  from  his  ideal  of  home 
felicity.  Government  in  the  family,  truly  so, 
there  was  none ;  and  if  he  attempted  to  rule 
matters,  independent  of  his  wife,  affairs  were 
made  worse  instead  of  better.  With  painful  so- 
licitude, he  had  seen  the  growing  spirit  of  dis- 
cord among  his  children,  and  particularly  the 
bad  influence  which  Katy  exercised  over  her 
brothers.  He  had  tried,  in  various  ways,  to 
correct  this  very  bad  fault,  but  with  no  apparent 
success.  Punishment,  so  far  as  Katy  was  con- 
cerned, he  had  left  with  his  wife  ;  but  she  only 
punished  in  anger,  and  no  good  results  followed. 
Sometimes  he  ventured  to  suggest  a  change  in 
the  manner  of  his  wife's  home-administration  ; 
but  whenever  he  did  this,  her  sensitivo  pride 
was  aroused,  and  he  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in 
silence,  under  the  storm  of  words  that  almost 
surely  followed. 

CHAPTER  III. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  captious,  or  ill- 
natured  words  among  themselves,  no  further 
wrangling  between  the  children  of  Mr.  Eldridge 
took  place  during  the  evening.  The  tea-table 
was,  as  usual,  a  scene  of  disorder;  William, 
Jacob,  and  Katy  acting  more  like  hungry  animals 
than  well-bred  human  beings.  Mrs.  Eldridge 
scolded  and  threatened,  and  Mr.  Eldridge  spoke 
sharply  several  times,  but  with  only  temporary 
effect.  The  Babel  of  voices  was  hushed  for  a 
brief  season,  and  then  went  on  again  with^  an 
increased  oonfusiou  of  tongues.   In  the  midst 
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of  this  annoying  discord,  Mr.  Eldridge  pushed 
his  chair  back  from  the  table,  saying  fretfully 
as  he  did  so : 

"  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer !  I'd  rather 
go  without  my  meals,  than  eat  them  in  such  a 
bedlam  of  a  place  1" 

And  he  left  the  room  in  anger. 

Mrs.  Eldridge,  startled  by  this  unexpected: 
movement  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  poured ; 
out  upon  the  heads  of  her  half-frightened  chil- 
dren sundry  rials  of  wrath,  and  ended  by  order- ; 
ing  them  all  off  to  bed.  She  was  angry,  and 
in  earnest ;  and  the  reluctant  young  rebels  were 
not  able  to  escape  this  punishment ;  though,  in 
submitting  to  it,  they  failed  not  to  show  the 
largest  permissable  degree  of  opposition,  and 
give  every  kind  of  trouble  within  their  power, 
short  of  provoking  chastisement. 

Mr.  Eldridge  had  retired  to  his  office,  where, 
for  nearly  an  hour,  he  sat  brooding  over  the  un- 
happy" condition  of  affairs  at  home,  and  trying 
to  work  out  some  scheme  of  amelioration.  Past 
experience  gave  him  little  hope.  No  change  in 
home  government  could*  take  place  without  the 
earnest  and  cheerful  corporation  of  his  wife, 
and,  heretofore,  whenever  he  had  made  an  effort 
to  converse  with  her  on  the  subject,  she  had 
misunderstood  him,  and  imagined  that  he  was 
blaming  hor,  when  he  was  only  trying  to  lift 
her  thoughts  upward,  into  a  dearer  perception 
of  duty. 

"  I  am  almost  discouraged,"  he  murmured,  as 
he  started  from  his  chair,  and  commenced 
pacing  the  floor.  "Things  are  getting  worse, 
instead  of  better.  All  progression  is  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  I  shudder  when  I  look  to 
the  end.  Oh !  if  Harriet  could  only  see  things 
as  I  do  I  If  she  would  only  work  as  earnestly 
in  her  sphere  of  duty  as  I  have  to  work  in  mine. 
If  she  would  only  take  counsel  with  me." 

At  last,  the  whole  subject  having  acquired, 
through  earnest  thought  thereon,  a  new  im- 
portance in  his  mind,  Mr.  Eldridge  resolved  to 
have  a  serious  talk  with  his  wife  about  their 
home  relations,  and  endeavor  to  effect,  if  possi- 
ble, some  change  for  the  better.  So,  calming 
down  his  feelings,  and  assuming  as  cheerful  an 
aspect  as  possible,  he  went  to  the  sitting  room, 
where  he  found  her  reading.  She  glanced  at 
him  for  a  moment,  over  the  top  of  her  book, 
and  then  bent  her  eyes  again  upon  the  page 
before  her.  There  was  little  of  promise  in  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  as  she  glanced 
at  her  husband. 

Mr.  Eldridge  sat  down  near  the  lamp,  and 
taking  up  a  magazine  that  lay  upon  the  table, 
opened  it,  and  pretended  to  read.  But,  not  a 
thought  was  stirred  in  his  mind  by  any  words 
that  were  printed  upon  the  page.  At  last, 
speaking  with  a  hesitation  of  manner,  and  a 
huskiness  of  voice  that  betrayed  a  great  deal 
more  of  feeling  than  he  wished  to  exhibit,  he 
said: 

"These  children  trouble  me  a  great  deal, 
Harriet." 

Mrs.  Eldridge  let  her  book  fall  into  her  lap,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  husband's  countenance. 
There  was  a  slight  contraction  of  her  brows,  as ' 
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;  if  she  felt  the  approach  of  something  unplea- 
sant. 

"They  grow  worse  instead  of  better,"  con- 
tinned  Mr.  Eldridge.  "  But  this  ought  not  to 
be,  and  shows  that  something  is  wrong  in  our 
management.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  repress 
the  evil  in  them,  and  bring  out  what  is  good. — 
Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

Mr.  Eldridge  softened  his  voice,  with  the  hope 
of  soothing  any  disturbance  of  feeling  which 
his  introduction  of  the  subject  migh  occasion. 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  with  singular  perverseness ;  and 
then  raising  the  book,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
it,  as  if  she  were  too  much  interested  therein  to 
care  about  any  other  subject. 

"  Harriet !"  The  voice  of  Mr.  Eldridge  be- 
came firm  at  once.  "  This  is  trifling  in  a  matter 
of  solemn  import.  For  once,  meet  me  in  sober 
conference,  and  let  us  try  and  help  one  another 
to  a  clearer  perception  of  duty." 

"  For  once  !  Humph  I  You  are  complimen- 
tary, Mr.  Eldridge !"  The  lips  of  Mrs.  Eldridge 
slightly  curled. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Harriet !"  said  Mr.  El- 
dridge, "  don't  talk  in  this  way,  when  I  ask  to 
converse  with  you  on  a  snbject  of  vital  import. 
Our  own,  and  the  happiness  of  our  children  are 
at  stake.  Surely,  this  is  enough  to  render  us 
grave  and  thoughtful  I" 

"  I'm  all  attention.  Say  on."  With  some- 
thing cold,  almost  haughty,  in  her  manner,  Mrs. 
Eldridge  closed  the  book  she  was  reading,  and, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair,  looked  fixedly  at  her 
husband. 

"  Will  you  talk  with  me  calmly  on  the  subject 
of  our  children,  Harriet  ?"  asked  her  husband. 

"  Certainly— certainly.  Say  on."  But  there 
was  nothing  of  kindness,  or  even  modified  feel- 
ing in  her  tones. 

"  We  ought  to  find  some  means  of  repressing 
their  evil  tempers,"  said  Mr.  Eldridge.  "  They 
wrangle  together,  it  seems  to  me,  all  the  time. 
It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  brothers  and  sisters 
growing  up  at  variance  with  one  another." 
•  "  I'm  sure  I've  done  all  that  I  can  do,"  replied 
Mrs.  Eldridge.  "  And  I'm  certain  that  it  doesn't 
worry  you  any  more  than  it  does  me." 

"  Couldn't  you  watch  Katy  a  little  more  close- 
ly ?  I  think  she  makes  half  the  trouble  be- 
\  tween  the  boys." 

"  Oh !  you  needn't  throw  aU  the  blame  on 
Katy,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge.  "  I  guess  the  others 
are  about  as  bad.  The  fact  of  the  business  is, 
Mr.  Eldridge,  you  magnify  everything  that  child 
does,  until  it  looks  ten  times  as  large  as  it 
really  is.  I  don't  hear  you  speak  a  kind  word 
to  her,  week  in  and  week  out.  That  is  no  way 
to  treat  a  child  of  her  age.  If  you  don't  try  to 
awaken  gentle  feeling  in  her,  how  oan  you  ex- 
pect them  to  exist !" 

Mr.  Eldridge  bowed  his  head,  and  remained 
;  silent  for  several  minutes.  He  felt  the  case  to 
;be  hopeless.  Either  he  had  approached  his 
!  wife  on  the  subject  in  a  wrong  way,  or  she  was 
;  incorrigibly  perverse.  While  he  yet  brooded 
!  over  the  subject,  Mrs.  Eldridge  said — 

"  Of  course,  I'm  to  blame  for  every  thing  that 
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goes  wrong,  as  if  the  children  were  not  as  much 
yours  as  mine,  and  as  if  you  were  not  as  fully 
responsible  as  I  am  for  their  conduct.  The  fact 
of  the  business  is,  Mr.  Eldridge,  you  don't  pay 
any  attention  to  them  ;  but  go  out  and  come  in 
for  days,  without  even  speaking  to  them,  ex- 
cept to  find  some  fault,  half  of  your  time  look- 
ing as  sour  as  vinegar.  Go  to  work  yourself, 
to  get  things  right,  and  don't  expect  impossibi- 
lities of  me." 

The  lines  which  had  gathered  on  the  brows 
of  Mr.  Eldridge,  grew  deeper,  and  the  veins; 
swelled  into  visible  cords.  He  felt  the  case  to 
be  hopeless. 

"  Say  no  more,  if  you  please,  Harriet,"  he  re- 
marked, with  forced  calmness.  "We  will' 
change  the  subject." 

"0,  yes,"  retorted  his  wife,  in  a  taunting 
voice;  "when  the  shoe  begins  to  pinch  your 
own  foot,  you  are  very  ready  to  cast  it  off.  Do 
your  own  duty  to  the  children,  and  you  will 
not  see  so  much  to  find  fault  with  in  my  con- 
duot." 

"  I  found  no  fault  with  you,  Harriet,"  said 
Mr.  Eldridge,  still  repressing  his  feelings. 
"You  didn't,  indeed!" 

"  I  only  asked  to  talk  over  with  you  the  state  I 
of  our  home-affairs,  with  a  view  to  some  salu-  j 
tary  change." 

"  Didn't  you  commence  by  blaming  me  for 
not  taking  the  side  of  the  boys  against  Katy  ?" 

"  No.  All  I  said  about  her,,  was  to  enquire  if  ; 
you  couldn't  watch  her  a  little  more  closely, 
and  prevent  her  from  stirring  up  strife  so  often  j 
between  William  and  Jacob  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  She's  to  bear  the  brunt  of  every- : 
thing,  of  course  1"  Wounded  pride  had  obsour- 
ed  all  the  true  perceptions  of  Mrs.  Eldridge's ; 
mind.  "  And  so  it  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning. She  never  does  anything  right,  in  your 
eyes.  *  But,  I  can  just  tell  you,  Mr.  Eldridge, 
that  Katy  is  quite  as  good  as  the  boys  are." 

Mr.  Eldridge  was  a  man  of  even  temper,  and ; 
a  great  deal  of  self-control.  Reason  and  inclina- 
tion, as  well  as  professional  experience,  had; 
made  him  averse  to  contention,  as  usually  re-r 
suiting  in  greater  loss  than  gain.  Now  he  felt ; 
a  strong  impulse  to  retort  with  vehemence  and : 
asperity ;  and  sharp  words  trembled  on  his  lips 
for  utterance.  But,  with  an  effort,  he  so  far 
calmed  the  agitation  he  felt,  as  to  hide  it  from  j 
view,  bridling  his  restive  tongue,  and  sealing ! 
his  lips. 

A  short  time  Mrs.  Eldridge  sat  awaiting  some 
further  remark  from  her  husband ;  but,  as  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  continue  the  conver- ' 
sation,  she  lifted  her  book  before  her  face,  and : 
resumed  the  occupation  which  his  entrance  had j 
suspended. 

Troubled,  fretted,  and  unhappy,  Mr.  Eldridge ; 
^remained  in  the  room  for  only  a  short  period, 
and  then  went  out.  His  wife  dropped  her  book ; 
in  her  lap,  as  he  left  the  apartment,  and  listened ! 
with  a  new  manifestation  of  interest  to  the: 
sound  of  his  retreating  feet.  From  the  sitting- 
room  he  went  to  his  office.  There  he  could  be 
heard  moving  about  for  several  minutes,  and 
then  all  was  silent.   Mrs.  Eldridge  had  raised 


her  book  from  her  lap,  and  was  running  her 
eyes  over  the  open  page,  when  the  shutting  of 
the  office  door  caused  her  to  look  up  again,  and 
listen.  A  shade  of  anxiety  was  visible  on  her 
countenance.  Mr.  Eldridge  moved  along  the 
passage,  and  went  out  by  the  street  door.  A 
sigh  quivered  the  lips  of  his  wife,  and  for  many 
minutes  she  sat  in  statue-like  stillness.  Ano- 
ther and  deeper  sigh  marked  the  breaking  of 
her  reveriex  when  the  reading  of  her  book  was 
resumed.  But  all  interest  fn  its  pages  was 
gone.  In  vain  she  tried  to  lose  herself  in  tho 
history  of  another  life.  Self-consciousness  was 
attended  with  too  much  suffering  for  this. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.,) 
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The  evening  lamps  are  ligctea, 

And  the  shadows,  grim  and  tall, 
Are  weaving  strangest  figures 

With  the  firelight  on  the  wall ! 
There's  a  happy  group  around  me, 

Their  smiles  are  beaming  bright,* 
But  a  weary  weight  of  sadness 

Is  on  my  heart  to-night ! 

For  one  who  erst  was  with  us, 

The  merriest  of  them  all, 
In  her  quiet  grave  is  sleeping, 

Beneath  the  lindens  tall ! 
Her  little  seat  is  vacant, 

In  its  place  by  the  fireside  now, 
But  an  angeFs  wreath  of  glory 

Is  resting  on  her  brow ! 

The  autumn  skies  are  weeping, 

And  winds  go  wailing  by; 
And  clouds,  like  bannered  armies, 

Are  trooping  o'er  the  sky 
And  while  I  gaze  above  me, 

To  the  darkness  overhead, 
I  weep  that  rains  are  falling 

Upon  her  little  bed ! 

Sometimes  we  stop  to  listen 

For  the  old  familiar  tone, 
Forgetting,  in  our  sorrow, 

The  little  one  is  gone. 
Forgetting  that  we  never 

May  hear  on  earth  again, 
The  patter  of  her  footsteps, 

Her  sweet  voioe  caroling ! 

It  was  Thy  will,  Oh,  Father, 

That  she  was  called  away ; 
Then  grant  us  meek  submission, 

For  trusting  faith  we  pray ! 
Now,  in  the  land  above  us, 

When  Jesus  calls  his  own, 
Her  harp  will  swell  the  chorus, 

Around  the  Great  White  Throne. 
Bradford,  Mom. 


Okb  pound  of  gold  may  be  drawn  into  a  beau- 
tiful wire  that  would  extend  around  the  globe. 
So  one  good  deed  may  be  felt  through  all  time. 
Though  done  in  the  flush  of  youth,  it  may  gild 
the  last  hours  of  a  long  life. 
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"EVERY  CLOUD  HAS  A  SILVER  LINING." 

BT  MAHT  M0KEI8. 


What !  can  this  be  true  in  this  dark  world  of 
ours,  where  the  thick  clouds  of  sorrow,  disap- 
pointed hopes,  and  bereavements  are  continually 
hanging  over  us,  obscuring  even  the  bright  star 
of  hope ;  where  upon  every  passing  breeze  is 
borne  deep  waitings  of  woe,  bitter  sighs  ascend- 
ing from  bruised  and  broken  hearts  mourning 
over  lost  hopes,  crushed  affections,  wasted  love  ; 
struggling  vainly  for  victory  in  the  fierce  battle 
of  life ;  groping  about  in  darkness  to  catch,  if 
possible,  one  gleam  of  sunlight  from  the  heavy 
clouds— but  in  vain. 

"Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust."  Another 
shrine  robbed  of  its  idol;  another  hearth  left 
desolate.  See,  how  the  black  clouds  settle 
down  and  press  more  closely  around  that 
lonely  widowed  one.  Grim  Death  mocks  at 
his  grief  from  the  open  grave,  so  soon  to  receive 
his  heart's  idol.  Aye,  remove  the  coffin  lid ; 
gaze  with  all  the  agonizing  bitterness  of  a  last 
look  upon  that  cold  marble  face  ;  was  aught  on 
earth  so  lovely  ?  Kiss  for  the  last  time  the 
pure  forehead.  Ah  1  those  pale  white  lips  give 
back  no  answering  pressure  of  love ;  sealed  for- 
ever by  that  last  chilling  blast  from  the  cold 
river. 

And  now  the  damp  earth  presses  heavily  over 
that  cherished  form  ;  far  down  in  the  darkness 
and  silence  of  the  grave  must  the  loved  one  re- 
main, never  more  to  cheer  by  her  gentle  words  of 
love  and  kindness,  the  heart  of  him  who  so 
needed  her  sympathy  and  love.  Gone,  gone  for- 
ever. 

What  on  earth  is  now  beautiful  or  bright 
since  the  dearest,  best  treasure  is  removed  P  Oh, 
no!  there  can  be  no  bright  spot  in  affliction  like 
this;  there  can  be  no  bright  ray  to  gild  this 
night  of  sorrow 

Ah!  thou  erring  mortal,  repine  not.  The 
all-wise  Father  knew  thy  frail  heart,  saw  thy 
whole  life  and  soul  bound  up  in  that  one  crea- 
ture, weak  and  sinful  like  thyself ;  forgetful  of  \ 
the  Creator ;  and  wilt  thou  dare  raise  thy  feeble ; 
voice  against  the  Almighty  when  He  removes  j 
the  idol  that  He  alone  may  reign  ?  Wilt  thou  j 
not  bow  meekly,  kiss  the  rod,  and  accept  the 
bitter  cup  of  bereavement,  offered  as  it  is  in 
mercy  ? 

And  is  this  all  ?  Is  there  no  life  beyond  the 
grave  ?  Is  the  spirit  which  held  such  commu- 
nion with  thine  forever  quenched  ? 


Can  the  grave  contain  forever  the  immortal 
part  ?  Look  up,  oh  I  mourning  one ;  thy  loved 
one  is  not  there.  Hark!  nearest  thou  not, 
soft,  heavenly  voices,  whispering  sweetly  of  a 
life  beyond  the  dark  river,  where  Death  can 
never  come;  of  glorious  mansions  where  is 
peace  and  joy  forever  more,  and  of  another 
freed  spirit  welcomed  to  the  blissful  home? 
Dost  thou  not  feel  upon  thy  tear-moistened 
j  cheek,  gentle  wavings  of  angel  wings  perfumed 
;  with  the  breath  of  heavenly  flowers  P 

Even  now,  may  the  happy  glorified  spirit  of 
thy  loved  one  be  hovering  around ;  think  yon 
it  would  return  again  to  that  perishing  body 
of  clay  ? 

The  sweet  star  of  faith  is  already  rising  over 
thy  grief;  the  clouds,  all  bright  and  shining 
with  hues  caught  from  heavenly  skies,  are  no 
longer  dark  and  rayless ;  and  now,  even  with  thy 
lonely  bleeding  heart,  canst  thou  humbly  re- 
j  ceive  the  chastisement  from  Him  who  doeth  all 
I  things  well. 

Henceforth  will  earth  seem  less  dear,  Heaven 
;  nearer,  and  more  to  be  desired ;  thy  own  che- 
rished  companion  is  there,  and  who  can  know 
but  that  her  pure  spirit  may  sometimes  look 
down  upon  thee,  still  to  encourage  thy  endea- 
vors to  battle  manfully  with  life  and  its  trials, 
still  to  cheer  and  console  in  thy  hours  of  dis- 
tress ;  but  now  with  heart  and  affections  all 
purified  from  the  dross  of  earth ;  will  not  the 
influence  be  more  blessed  then  when  she  walked 
:  with  bodily  presence  at  thy  side  P 

Yes,  thanks  to  our  merciful  Father,  every 
cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  however  dark  the  side 
presented  to  our  view,  ladened  heavy  though  it 
be  with  sorrows  and  woes,  which  almost  crush 
the  life  from  our  hearts  as  it  presses  upon  us  ; 
yet  there  away,  hidden  from  our  short  mortal 
vision,  gleams  the  soft  silvery  lining,  ever 
gently  shining,  perhaps  never  to  be  revealed  in 
this  world,  reserved  for  us  to  discover  after  we 
too  have  been  called  from  this  to  our  heavenly 
home,  and  look  back  upon  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age with  rejoicings  that  we  have  been  so  safely 
borne  through  every  trial  and  temptation. 

Ah !  then  will  our  sky  be  without  a  cloud. 
All  joyous  and  happy  will  we  tune  our  harps 
anew  to  the  praise  of  Him  who  loved  us  and 
hath  given  us  the  Victory. 


AT  HOME, 


The  rain  is  sobbing  on  the  wold ; 
The  boure  is  dark,  the  hearth  is  cold  ; 
And  stretching  drear  and  ashy  grey 
Beyond  the  cedars,  lies  the  bay 

My  neighbor  at  his  window  stands. 
His  youngest  baby  in  his  hands 


The  others  seek  his  tender  kiss, 

And  one  sweet  woman  crowns  his  bliss. 

I  look  upon  the  rainy  wild 
I  have  no  wife,  I  have  n©  child 
There  is  %o  fire  upon  my  hearth, 
And  none  to  lore  me  on  the  earth. 

—{BAYARD  TAYLOa. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THATCHER'S  MILITARY  JOURNAL, 


"  May  1, 1799. — Thirteen  cannon  have  just  an-  \ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  M.  Gerard,  the  French  \ 
minister,  and  a  gentleman  of  distinction  from  \ 
Spain,  by  the  name  of  Don  Joan  de  Mirrilliars  ;  \ 
and  preparations  are  making  to  afford  theses 
gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  ouri 
army.  \ 

"  2nd. — The  whole  of  our  army  was  paraded  \ 
in  martial  array  in  a  spacious  field,  and  a  stage  \ 
was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies  \ 
and  gentlemen  spectators.    At  the  signal  of  $ 
thirteen  cannon,  the  great  and  splendid  caval-  \ 
cade  approached  in  martial  style  and  pomp.    A  \ 
very  beautiful  troop  of  light-horse,  commanded  > 
by  Major  Lee,  a  Virginian,  marched  in  front ;  \ 
then  followed  his  Excellency,  the  Commander  \ 
in  Chief,  and  his  aids-de-camp ;  next,  the  foreign  \ 
ministers  and  their  retinue,  and  the  general  of-  \ 
ficers  of  our  army  and  their  aids,  closed  the  J 
procession.    Having  arrived  on  the  field  of  I 
parade,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  with  the? 
foreign  ministers  and  general  officers  passed  in 
front  of  the  army,  from  right  to  left,  in  review, 
and  received  the  military  honors  due  to  their 
rank;  after  which  the  gentlemen  dismounted 
and  retired  to  the  stage,  and  took  seats  withj 
Mrs.  Washington,  Mrs.  Grune,  and  Mrs.  Knox,  5 
and  a  number  of  other  ladies  who  had  arrived  j 
in  their  carriages*   The  army  then  performed  5 
the  field  manoeuvres  and  evolutions,  with  fir-* 
iug  of  cannon  and  musketry.   The  business  of  j 
the  day  was  closed  by  the  troops  displaying,! 
and  marching  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  paying  I 
the  marching  salute  to  their  Excellencies.   The  > 
whole  performance  was  conducted  with  such? 
marked  regularity  and  precision,  as  to  re-j 
ilect  great  honor  on  the  character  of  ourj 
army,  and  afford  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
the  spectators,  the  highest  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion.   On  this  occasion  we  cannot  but  pride 
ourselves  on  the  conspicuous  figure  exhibited 
by  our  Commander  in  Chief.   While  mounted 
on  his  noble  bay  charger,  his  stature  appears 
remarkable ;  and  being  a  good  horseman,  he  dis- 
plays a  lofty  carriage  and  a  benign  dignity  of 
demeanor ;  and  I  hope  not  to  incur  the  charge  of 
undue  partiality,  when  I  say,  his  appearance 
was  incomparably  more  majestic  and  dignified 
than  that  of  either  of  his  illustrious  visitors. 

"  14th. — Our  brigade  was  paraded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  reviewed  by  General  Washington 
and  a  number  of  Indian  chiefs.  His  Excellency, 


with  his  usual  dignity,  followed  by  his  mu- 
latto servant  Bill,  riding  a  beautiful  grey  steed, 
passed  in  front  of  the  line,  and  received  the 
salute.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  singular 
group  of  savages,  whose  appearance  was  beyond 
description  ludicrous.  Their  horses  were  of 
the  meanest  kind,  some  of  them  destitute  of 
saddles,  and  old  strings  were  used  for  bridles. 
The  personal  decorations  were  equally  farcical, 
having  their  faces  painted  of  various  colors, 
jewels  suspended  from  their  ears  and  noses, 
their  heads  without  covering,  except  tufts  of 
hair  on  the  crown,  and  some  of  them  wore 
dirty  blankets  over  their  shoulders,  waving  in 
the  wind.  In  short,  they  exhibited  a  novel  and 
truly  disgusting  spectacle.  But  his  Excellency 
deems  it  good  policy  to  pay  some  attention  to 
this  tribe  of  the  wilderness,  and  to  convince 
them  of  the  strength  and  discipline  of  our 
army,  that  they  may  be  encouraged,  if  disposed 
to  be  friendly,  or  deterred  from  aggression,  if 
they  should  become  hostile  to  our  country. 

"  April  29*a,  1780. — I  accompanied  Dr.  Schuy- 
ler to  head  quarters,  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
M.  de  Mirrilliars.  The  deceased  was  a  gentle- 
man of  high  rank  in  Spain,  and  had  been  about 
one  year  a  resident  with  our  Congress  from  the 
Spanish  Court.  The  corpse  was  dressed  in  rich 
state,  and  exposed  to  public  view,  as  is  custo- 
mary in  Europe.  The  coffin  was  most  splendid 
and  stately,  lined  throughout  with  fine  cam- 
bric, and  covered  on  the  outside  with  rich  black 
velvet,  and  ornamented  in  a  superb  manner. 
The  top  of  his  coffin  was  removed  to  display 
the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which  the  body 
was  decorated.  It  was  a  splendid  full  dress, 
consisting  of  a  scarlet  suit,  embroidered  with 
rich  gold  lace,  a  three  cornered  gold-laced  hat, 
and  a  genteel  cued  wig,  white  silk  stockings, 
large  diamond  shoe  and  knee  buckles ;  a  pro- 
fusion of  diamond  rings  decorated  the  fingers, 
and  from  a  superb  gold  watch  set  with  diamonds, 
several  rich  seals  were  suspended.  His  Excel- 
lency, General  Washington,  with  several  other 
general  officers  and  members  of  Congress, 
attended  the  funeral  solemnities,  and  walked  as 
chief  mourners.  The  other  officers  of  the  army 
and  numerous  respectable  citizens,  formed  a 
splendid  procession,  extending  about  one  mile 
Minute  guns  were  fired  during  the  procession, 
which  greatly  increased  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion." 


AN  ANGEL  OF  PATIENCE. 


Beside  the  toilsome  way, 
Lowly  and  sad,  by  fruits  and  flowers  unblest, 
Which  my  lone  feet  tread  sadly,  day  by  day, 

Longing  in  vain  for  rest, 

An  angel  softly  walks, 
With  pale,  sweet  face,  and  eyes  cast  meekly  down, 
The  while  from  withered  leaves  and  flowerless  stalks 

She  weaves  my  fitting  crown. 

A  sweet  and  patient  grace, 
A  look  of  firm  endurance  true  and  tried, 


\  Of  suffering  meekly  borne,  rests  on  her  face 
\  So  pure — so  glorified. 

}  And  when  my  fainting  heart 

\  Desponds  and  murmurs  at  its  adverse  fate, 

\  Then  quietly  the  angel's  bright  lips  part, 
J  Murmuring  softly ,  "  Wait !" 

\  '*  Patience !"  she  meekly  saith — 

\  "  Thy  Fathers  mercies  never  come  too  late , 

$  Gird  thee  with  patient  strength  and  trusting  faith, 
?  And  firm  endurance  wait !" 
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ONE  DAY'S  SACRIFICE, 


BY  VIEGINIA  P.  TOWNSKXD. 


M  Oh,  dear !    I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do !" 

The  lips  were  just  like  the  tone,  that  moment, 
half  pouting,  half  wistful ;  indeed,  this  was  the 
expression  of  the  whole  face,  as  it  pressed  itself 
closer  up  to  the  window-pane  that  morning. 

It  was  a  sweet  face,  though  by  no  means  a 
beautiful  one,  and  jou  felt  intuitively  that  the 
pout  was  improvised,  and  that  a  smile  was  the 
indigenous  expression  of  the  full,  rounded  lips, 
and  of  the  clear  hazel  eyes. 

They  looked  out,  those  eyes,  on  a  winter 
morning,  cold  and  still,  for  the  night  before  had 
woven  its  seamless  robe  over  brown  field,  and 
barren  hill,  and  the  trees  lifted  up  their  charred 
foreheads  under  the  white  baptismal  of  Decem- 
ber. 

Overhead  the  clouds  were  slowly  wrapping 
their  gray  folds  away  from  the  sun,  and  revealing 
pleasant  interludes  of  soft,  blue  sky,  the  morn- 
ing's blessed  prophesy  written  in  the  heavens 
above,  to  the  earth  beneath,  "  The  day  shall  be  a  j 
very  bright  one.11 

"What  a  glorious  time  they  will  have,"; 
murmurs  Grace  Hammond,  while  her  little 
fingers  move  along  the  high  frost  rim  on  the; 
edges  of  the  pane.  "  It's  full  fifteen  miles  to 
the  green,  and  they'll  be  three  hours  getting 
there.  Then,  such  delicious  sleighing  as  it  will 
be,  and  there  are  twenty  couples  going,  Cousin 
Charley  said. 

"  How  I  should  enjoy  it,  with  the  late  dinner, 
and  the  evening  plays,  and  the  delightful  ride 
home  by  moonlight.  Oh !  seems  to  me  I  never 
wanted  to  go  anywhere  so  much  in  my  life. 

u  But  then  there's  Mattie,  dear  child,  she'd 
enjoy  it  even  more  than  I  would,  buried  up  as 
the  is,  week  after  week,  in  that  old  red  school- 
house,  with  those  tiresome  boys  and  girls. 

M  Goodness  I  I  believe  it  would  drive  me 
crazy  in  less  than  a  month,  and  yet  how 
patiently  and  nobly  she  bears  it  all. 

"If  her  father  hadn't  made  that  wretched 
speculation  before  he  died,  mortgaging  even  the 
house  they  live  in. 

"Mrs.  Palmer,  with  her  feeble  health,  and 
those  two  little  children,  all  dependent  on 
Mattie's  services,  and  she  so  delicately,  so  ten- 
derly reared.  I  declare,  it  makes  my  heart  ache 
to  think  of  it. 

"Didn't  she  look  sweetly,  though,  at  our 
party  the  other  evening.  I  spoke  before  I 
thought, 4  Mattie,  how  becoming  black  is  to  you,' 
and  then  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  It  was 
so  careless  of  me. 

"  Weston  Hunt  was  really  quite  smitten  with 
her.  I  could  see  this  very  plainly  by  the  atten- 
tion he  paid  her  all  the  evening,  and  then  his 
inviting  her  to  go  in  the  sleighing  party  to-day 
proves  this,  if  ever,  anything  did.  Why,  there 
isn't  a  girl  in  all  Meadowbrook  that  wouldn't  be 
proud  of  liis  attentions.  And  then,  how  some  of 
them  have  treated  Mattie  of  late,  just  because  tho 
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family  have  lost  their  property.  It's  a  perfect 
shame,  I  think. 

44  But  about  the  sleigh  ride,  that's  the  question, 
and  I  mutt  decide,  now. 

14  Charleyll  be  so  disappointed  if  I  don't  go ;" 
and  the  old,  half  pouting,  half  irresolute+look 
dashed  across  the  sweet  face. 

44  But  there's  Mattie  again.  It  would  be  such 
a  change,  such  a  pleasure  to  her  to  get  out  of 
that  old  school- room  for  a  day ;  and  if  I  were 
to  teach  for  her,  I  oould  think,  when  night 
came,  I'd  made  her  happy,  if  I  hadn't  been  so 
myself. 

44 1  willy  too;  that's  settled  now.  Grace 
Hammond,  you  don't  go  on  that  sleighing  party 
to-day  I "  And  the  young  girl  perorated  this  deci- 
sion by  bringing  down  her  hand  emphatically 
on  the  window-sill. 

Grace  Hammond's  monologue  must  have 
given  you  a  glance  into  her  inner  self,  reader ; 
and  I  can  only  outline  for  you,  very  briefly,  her 
mental  character. 

She  was  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  farmer, 
petted,  and  half  spoiled  from  her  infancy. 

But  she  was  ardent  and  impulsive,  with  a  rich, 
deep,  loving  nature,  which  no  extraneous  cir- 
cumstances oould  entirely  change. 

She  had  her  faults,  and  they  were  many,  but 
her  heart — and  it  is  a  blessed  thing  when  you 
can  say  this  of  man  or  woman — her  heart  was  a 
true  one. 


44  Mattie  darling91 — so  wrote  Grace  Hammond 
ten  minutes  later — "you  are  going  -on  this 
sleigh  ride,  so  just  don't  say  another  word  about 
it.  Cousin  Charley  told  me  Mr.  Hunt  sent  you 
the  invitation  an  hour  ago,  and  Pve  taken  a  notion 
to  play  school  ma'am  for  you  to-day.  Pve  been 
on  scores  of  sleigh  rides  this  winter,  and  I  think 
it  will  do  you  as  much  good  to  drop  the  mantle  of 
your  dignity  on  me  to-day,  as  it  will  my  giddy 
self  to  assume  it. 

"So  throw  off  that  school  hood  from  your  brown 
curls,  my  darling,  and  call  up  the  old  smiles  to 
the  soft  bloom  of  your  lips,  the  old  light  to  the 
summer-blue  of  your  eyes  ;  and  in  all  the  annals 
of  youth,  love,  and  sleigh  rides,  may  there  be  no 
page  so  bright  as  Vie  one  this  day  shall  write  in 
the  history  of  Mattie  Palmer  aud  Weston  Hunt 
most  fervently  prays  grace  hammoxd." 

44  Not  going,  Grace !  Why,  you're  surely  not 
in  earnest,"  and  a  look  of  mingled  chagrin  and 
disappointment  clouded  the  fine  features  of  the 
young  man,  as  he  turned  them  on  his  com- 
panion. 

44  Yes,  I  am,  Charley.  You  see,  I've  made  an 
engagement  for  the  day  which  renders  it  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  go.  I'm  sorry,  but  it  can't 
be  helped." 

Spite  of  her  efforts,  there  was  a  little  thread 
of  disappointment  running  through  the  studied 
calmness  of  the  speaker's  voice. 
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"A  fiddle  on  your  engagements,  Grace.  Why, 'this  invitation,  gives  very  strong  evidence  of 
this  will  be  the  greatest  sleighing  party  of  the  j  having  been  captivated  by  your  naughty  little 


self? 


season.  Come,  now,  don't  think  for  a  moment 
of  staying  at  home.  We  can't  do  without  you 
at  all ;  so  go  and  get  ready  in  a  hurry,  for  we 
start  at  ten.    There's  a  good  girl." 

Poor  Grace ;  it  was  very  hard  to  refuse  the 
pleading  of  those  dark,  handsome  eyes,  for 
Charles  Munson  was  more  to  the  girl  than 
many  consins ;  indeed,  he  was  rather  nominally 
tJ^an  really  her  relative— although  some  mar- 
riages between  members  of .  their  respective 
families  gave  the  young  people  the  privilege  of 
this  appellation. 

"  Charley,  do  not  urge  me.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  your  invitation,  and  it  pains  me  more 
than  you  can  imagine  to  refuse  it.  But  I  am 
compelled  to  do  this." 

If  Grace's  manner  was  cold,  it  was  because 
her  words  cost  her  such  an  effort. 

"  Very  well,  Grace.  Of  course,  I  shall  not 
press  my  claims  any  farther.  Excuse  me,  if  in 
my  desire  to  secure  your  company,  I  have  been 
importunate.   Good  morning." 

He  lifted  his  hat  with  his  natural  grace,  but 
the  old,  frank  smile  was  not  on  his  lips  as  he 
left  her. 

"  There !  he  is  certainly  offended  with  me.  I 
knew  it  would  be  so,"  murmured  the  girl,  as  she 
sank  back  on  the  sofa,  while  the  tears  brimmed 
over  her  brown  lashes,  for  Grace  was  making  no  \  on 
light  sacrifice  this  morning. 

"  I'm  almost  sorry  I  sent  Mattie  that  note,  but 
it's  too  late  to  recall  it.  Charley'll  take  Jane 
Morton  with  him,  I  know ;  and  it  will  be  a  great 
triumph  for  her  to  think  he's  slighted  me." 
And  the  fair,  haughty  face  of  the  doctor's 
daughter  rose  before  the  young  girl,  while  a 
sharp  gang  of  jealousy  quivered  through  her 
heart. 

But  it  was  wearing  toward  nine  o'clock,  and 
Grace  had  little  time  for  reflection. 

"  I  must  get  Tom  to  take  me  over  in  the  cut- 
ter," she  murmured;  "I  can  easily  gain  mamma's 
consent,  she  is  so  kind-hearted,  and  Mattie  is 
such  a  favorite  with  her.    Goodness !"  glancing 


Mattie  placed  her  hand  on  Grace's  lips,  and 
shut  back  the  tears  from  her  shining  eyes. 

"  Gracie,"  she  said,  and  the  tones,  tremulous 
at  first,  grew  strong  and  deep  with  pathos  as  she 
proceeded — "  I  must  be  growing  very  weak,  for 
it  came  so  hard  for  me  to  refuse  that  invitation 
this  morning.  You  know  it  is  so  long  since  I 
have  had  any  relaxation — any  pleasure,  and 
this  hard,  barren,  toilsome  life  seemed  closing 
all  around  me,  and  I  struggling  vainly  through 
it,  reaching  my  gaze  out  for  the  light  that  never 
came,  lifting  my  hands  up  with  a  sharp  cry  for 
the  blessings  that  never  filled  them.  *  And 
somehow,  that  invitation  was  such  a  mockery 
to  me ;  for  you  see,  dear,  I  was  growing  morbid, 
and  I  thought  how  they  would  all  go  off  light- 
hearted  and  happy,  leaving  me  choked  in  by  the 
bare  walls  of  the  old  school-room.  Well,  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  my  regrets  with  a  steady  hand, 
but,  oht  with  such  a  heavy  heart.  Just  as  I 
had  finished  it,  your  note  came— -oh  I  Grace, 
how  shall  I  tell  you  the  rest  f " 

"  By  saying  nothing  about  it,  Mattie.  And 
now,  do  you  go  straight  home,  and  dress  your- 
self nicely  as  possible  for  the  ride.  There  comes 
Tom.  Good  bye,  and  a  bright  day  to  you, 
darling."  There  was  a  quick  rain  of  soft  kisses 
the  damp  cheeks  of  Mattie  Palmer,  and 
Grace  Hammond  was  gone. 

I  am  not  one  of  those,  reader,  who  believe 
that  the  "good  doing"  always  brings  at  once 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward;  but  rather 
that  it  is  ofttimes  a  blessed  legacy,  which  the 
present  bears  through  darkness  and  sorrow,  to 
dower  the  future.  And,  therefore,  I  cannot  as- 
sure you  that  Grace  Hammond  passed  an  espe- 
cially pleasant  day  in  the  old  red  school  house, 
which  stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  four 
principal  stage  routes  from  Meadow  brook. 

I  know  that  once  during  the  morning  a  sud- 
den mist  dampened  her  hazel  eyes,  for  the  wind 
brought  the  gay  rhythm  of  the  sleigh  bells  to 
her  ears,  and  she  heard  the  joyous  laugh  of  the 


at  the  small  china  clock  on  the  mantel,  M  I  ]  young  party,  as  it  leaped  out,  full  and  rich,  on 
must  be  off  in  twenty  minutes."  j  the  frosty  air. 

"  Gracie,  Gracie,  how  shall  I  thank  you  ?"  j  For  a  moment  the  oaken  desks,  the  long 
Grace  stood  at  the  window,  robed  for  her  ride  j  benches  of  black,  brown,  and  flaxen  heads, 
to  the  school,  and  waiting  impatiently  for  the  f  swam  before  her,  and  an  44  I  wish  1  was  with 
sleigh  to  present  itself  at  the  front  gate,  when  \  them !"  rushed  involuntarily  to  her  lips.  But 
these  words,  whispered,  because  of  the  tears  that  J  the  after  thought  followed  quickly, 44 1  am  glad 
lay  behind  them,  reached  her  ear.  j  Mattie  is  there." 

She  turned  quickly.  "  Why,  Mattie,  what  has  j  And  when  the  work  was  done,  the  last  scholar 
brought  you  over  here  ?"  j  dismissed,  and  the  short  December  day,  reaching 

"  I  couldn't  go  without  thanking  you.  Oh !  j  out  its  cold  arms  to  the  night,  Grace  Hammond 
Grace,  Grace,  you  have  made  me  so  happy !"  K  knelt  down  in  that  little  school  nu  m.  and 
And  now  Mattie's  arms  were  round  Grace's  neck,  j  thanked  the  Great  Father  that  He  hail  given  her 
while  great  sobs  were  shaking  her  figure,  and  |  strength  to  make  this  sacrifice;  that  the  had  lived 
tears  raining  from  the  large,  mellow  eyes.         !  His  great,  royal  law,  in  loving  that  day  her 

44  You're  a  real  naughty  girl."  Grace's  tone  j  neighbor  as  herself, 
was  half  expostulatory,  half  scolding.  44  Now|  It  was  a  merry  company  the  great  parlor  of 
you'll  spoil  that  charming  face  of  yours,  after  |  the  old  hotel  framed  in  that  evening.  Sweet 
all  my  pains,"  an**  she  stroked  the  rich  brown  \  breaks  of  laughter,  the  effervescence  ^of  youth 
curls  that  fell  out  of  the  black  straw  bonnet,  {and  glad  spirits, came  over  rosy  lips,  mid  bright 
44  Do  you  know  you're  going  to  pass  this  day  \  eyes  glanced,  and  graceful  figures  11  uttered  about 
with  the  only  son  of  a  millionaire,  and  who,  by  { the  long,  old-fashioned  room. 
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"  Don't  you  think  it  very  fanny  Grace  Ham- 
mond isn't  here,  Jane  ?"  asked  a  young  girl,  as 
she  came  up  to  the  corner  where  the  village 
belle  sat,  her  head  leaned  gracefully  down  to 
some  complimentary  speech  which  Charles 
Hanson  was  that  moment  making  her. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know."  And  the  lady  twisted 
her  diamond  ring  round  her  white  finger.  " 1 
presume  she  would  have  come,  had  she  received 
an  invitation." 

There  was  a  quick,  half  imperceptible  curl  of 
the  young  man's  lip,  for,  notwithstanding  his 
affront  at  her  refusal,  Grace  Hammond  was  to 
his  heart  what  the  haughty  lady  at  his  side 
could  never  have  been. 

"I  had  the  honor  of  inviting  her  myself," 
was  the  reply  that  well-nigh  sprang  to  his 
lips,  and,  with  all  his  chivalry,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  suppress  it. 

But  Mattie  Palmer  had  heard  all  this  as  she 
stood  near,  leaning  over  an  engraving  of  rustic 
life,  on  whose  naturalness  Mr.  Hunt  was  descant- 
ing, and  her  face  flushed  eagerly  as  she  turned 
toward  the  trio,  and  her  sweet,  earnest  voice  an- 
swered :  "Grace  remained  at  home  to  take  charge 
of  my  school  to-day,  so  I  could  come  here.  It 
was  very,  very  kind  of  her." 

Charles  Munson's  pro  ad  face  bent  on  Mattie 
a  look  that  she  could  not  interpret ;  a  look  of 
mingled  light,  gratitude,  and  tenderness,  which 
she  had  never  seen  there  before. 

He  understood  it  all  now — the  sacrifice  she 
had  made,  and  the  pain  it  had  cost  her,  and 
looking  down  in  his  heart,  he  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  whose  face  shone  there,  serene  and  holy, 
and  that  Grace  Hammond  was  his  soul's  election. 

No  wonder  his  companion  repeated  her 
question  three  times  before  he  heard  her. 

"  So  you  prefer  school  teaching  to  sleigh 
riding,  do  you,  Grace  ?  You  know  I  always 
thought  you  something  of  a  blue,  but  I  never 
supposed  you  would  carry  the  matter  to  such 
lengths." 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the 
sleighing  party,  and  Grace  was  leaning  over  the 
rare  exotics  which  occupied  the  deep  recess  by 
the  sitting-room  window ;  now  peering  into  the 
rich  heart  of  a  half-opened  moss  rose,  or  cau- 
tiously lifting  the  delicate  bells  of  the  clematis- 
blooms,  sprinkled  like  snow  flakes  among  the 
dark  leaves.  She  lifted  her  face  from  the 
flowers,  among  which  it  was  half  concealed. 

"  Why,  cousin  Charley,  good  morning  I  Who 
told  y&u  I  bad  been  teaching  ?" 

"  No  matter  now.  Ton  needn't  blush  so  pret- 
tily about  it,  though  you  were  a  very  naughty 
girl  for  not  telling  me  the  truth,  and  letting  me 
go  off  offended  with  you."  And  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  looked  fondly  down 
on  the  drooping  face,  which  sarprise  and  em- 
barrassment was  incarnading  with  blushes. 

"Of  course,  I  couldn't  tell  you  my  motives 
for  declining  your  invitation,  cousin  Charlay," 
•he  said,  unconsciously  pulling  off  the  gera- 
nium leaves,  and  scattering  them  on  the  carpet. 
44  It  would  have  looked  quite  too  much  like 
sounding  a  trumpet  in  my  own  praise."  - 


"  You're  a  proud  little  girl,  aren't  you,  Gracie  ? 
But  I  don't  like  you  any  the  less  for  it."  He 
smoothed,  caressingly,  the  plaits  of  hair  over 
the  fair  forehead.  "  I  wonder  if  you  will  be  too 
proud  to  answer  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask 
you  ?"  And,  leaning  down,  the  young  lawyer 
whispered  it  to  the  girl. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  was,  but  I  do 
know  they  stood  a  long  time,  conversing  in  a  low 
tone,  by  the  window  that  morning.  And  when 
Charles  Munson  parted  from  Grace  Hammond, 
he  clasped  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  said,  with 
mingled  tenderness  and  fervency,  "May  God 
take  care  of  you,  my  Grace." 

"  Now,  tell  me  all  about  the  ride,  Mattie. — 
"  You  know  you're  not  going  home  until  after 
tea,  so  just  sit  down,  without  any  demurring." 
And  Grace  pushed  Mattie  into  the  cushioned 
arm-chair,  and  unfastened  her  bonnet  strings 
while  she  spoke. 

"  We  had  a  delightful  time,  Grace.  I  never 
enjoyed  myself  so  much  in  all  my  life."  But 
the  beaming  of  the  smile  was  half  lost  in  the 
blushes  that  gathered  into  the  usually  pale  face. 

Grace  saw  these,  and  with  a  woman's  intui- 
tion, she  half  divined  what  lay  behind  them. — 
She  pushed  a  stool  to  Mattie's  feet,  and  the  gray 
light  of  the  departing  day  looked  into  the  win- 
dow, and  saw  a  picture  which  an  artist  would 
have  rejoiced  in. 

The  graceful,  unconscious  attitudes  of  the  two 
girls,  the  sweet,  uplifted  face  of  the  one,  the 
pure,  fair,  half  pensive  outline  of  the  other, 
shaded  by  its  rich  curls  of  brown-black  hair, 
were  in  beautiful  contrast. 

"  And  was  Mr.  Hunt  as  agreeable  and  chival- 
rio  as  usual  f "  queried  Grace,  looking  up  archly 
in  her  friend's  eyes. 

"  Of  course  he  was ;  but  we  will  not  talk  about 
aim  now,  darling.  I  have  come  over  here  to 
say  once  more, 4  Grace,  I  thank  you,'  but  that 
seems  a  very  little,  when  I  feel  so  much." 

"  Don't  say  it  then,  Mattie ;  or,  rather,  say  it 
to  God,  that  He  gave  me  strength  to  resist  the 
temptation,  for  it  was  not  a  light  one,  when 
Charley  came  for  me ;  say  it  to  God  that  He  put 
it  in  my  heart  to  pass  one  day  of  my  life  in  doing 
unto  others  as  I  would  have  them  do  unto  me." 

Tears — tears  of  happy  gratitude,  were  swelling 
over  the  blue  eyes  of  Grace  Hammond. 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  will  say  it  for  you,  as  I  have 
said  it  for  myself  every  night  for  the  past  year." 
and  Mattie  laid  her  hand  solemnly  on  Grace's 
hair. 

"  It  has  been  to  me  a  year  of  struggling  and 
bitterness,  of  darkness  and  tears.  Oh,  Grace 
it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  feel  that  the  mother 
you  love,  and  the  little  sisters  whose  helpless- 
ness only  folds  them  closer  to  your  heart,  are 
dependent  on  you  for  the  bread  they  eat,  for  the 
roof  that  shelters  them." 

"  I  know  it  is,  dearest,  and  you  have  been  a 
:  brave,  noble  girl,  to  do  and  suffer  all  you  have 
done  for  the  last  year,  and — " 

"  Come,  girls,  supper's  all  ready."  Mrs.  Ham- 
:  mond's  kindly  tones  broke  into  the  room  sud- 
;  denly,  and  terminated  the  interview. 
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"  Oh !  I'm  so  glad,  Charley,"  and  Grace  sprang 
up  from  the  sofa,  and  clapped  her  hands  glee- 
fully as  a  child.  The  young  man  gazed  up  into 
the  face  of  his  betrothed,  and  thought  how  very 
sweet  and  childlike  she  seemed,  with  that  joy- 
light  breaking  into  her  eyes. 

She  saw  the  glance,  and  the  half  fond,  half 
significant  smile,  and*  blushing  at  her  own  en- 
thusiasm, returned  quietly  to  his  side. 

"  I  cannot  help  rejoicing  greatly,"  she  conti- 
nued, half  apologetically, 44  at  what  you  have  told 
me.  To  think  my  little  Mattie's  steps  have 
come  out  into  the  sunlight  again  t 

44  She  is  really  engaged  to  your  friend,  you 
say,  Charley,  and  will  be  the  wife  of  a  million- 
aire, and  what  is  much  more,  of  a  good,  true, 
honest  man." 

"  If  you  know,  as  I  do,  how  many  have  looked 
down  in  coldness  and  scorn  upon  her,  how  many 
pages  of  her  life  have  been  darkened  and  wetted 
together  with  very  bitter  tears,  you  would  be 
glad  as  I  am,  at  the  good  fortune  that  has  come 
to  her  at  last." 


"Well,  Gracie,"  answered  the  young  man, 
with  a  little  emphasis  of  natural  indignation 
running  through  his  tones,  "  she  can  triumph 
now  over  all  who  have  treated  her  unkindly,  for 
I  know  him  well,  and  in  wealth  that  the  world 
honors,  in  high  social  position,  in  integrity  of 
life,  in  nobleness  of  heart  and  mind,  Weston 
Hunt  is  a  man  among  a  million." 

"  But  Mattie  is  above  any  of  that 4  triumph' 
of  which  you  speak,  Charley.  Suffering  has 
only  refined  her  character,  and  she  will  go  up 
very  meekly,  with  her  own  quiet  grace,  to  th« 
new  place  assigned  her,  remembering  "  it  is  God 
who  pulleth  down  one  and  setteth  up  ano- 
ther." 

When  the  green  feet  of  the  May  came  over  the 
mountains  of  Meadowbrook,  there  were  two 
bridals  in  the  gray  stone  church  on  the  green. 
.  For  their  old  love's  sake  it  was  that  Grace 
Hammond  and  Mattie  Palmer  were  married  to- 
gether. 


SILENCE. 

(see  ENGRAVING. J 


Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth, 
Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  earth? 
Does  human  blood  with  life  embue 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue 
That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair, 
Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hair? 
Oh !  can  that  light  and  airy  breath 
Steal  from  a  being  doomed  to  death  ? 
Those  features'  to  the  grave  be  sent, 
In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent  ? 
Or  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem, 
The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream  ? 

Oh !  that  my  spirit's  eye  could  see 
Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  ecstacy ! 
That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  toy  years. 
Thou  smil'st  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven's  God  adoring ; 
And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 
May  bless  an  infant's  sleeping  eye  ?" 

The  above  lines,  descriptive  of  an  infant's 
sleep,  by  Professor  Wilson,  are  not  inappropri- 
ately introduced  in  this  place,  the  repose  of  a 
child  being  exhibited  with  so  much  truth  and 
effect,  and  forming  so  prominent  a  circumstance 
in  the  painting  under  consideration.  The  same 
lines  form  the  introduction  to  the  description 
of  this  picture  in  the  great  national  work,  the 
44  Musee  Prangais."  The  pioture,  which  is  call- 
ed "  Silence,"  scarcely  needs  an  explanation,  its 
story  being  told  with  so  much  simplicity  as  to 
be  at  once  understood.  St.  John,  being  desirous 
of  the  company  of  the  infant  Jesus,  is  about  to 
awake  him,  but  is  checked  by  the  interposition 
of  the  mother,  who,  with  her  finger  on  her  lip, 
enjoins  him  not  to  disturb  his  repose.  The 
principal  figure,  as  well  in  the  intention  of  the 


artist  as  in  the  perfection  of  its  art,  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  the  sleeping  child.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  most  engaging  of  spectacles — 
the  soft  and  happy  slumber  of  a  child—could 
be  more  correctly  represented.  The  whole  frame 
is  abandoned  to  the  listlessness  of  repose,  while 
the  features  exhibit  such  an  expression  of  quiet 
enjoyment  as  results  from  those  flitting  impres- 
sions which  probably  supply  the  place  of  con- 
nected dreams  to  a  sleeping  child.  The  inquir- 
ing expression  in  the  countenance  of  the  elder 
boy,  and  the  quiet  tenderness  of  the  Virgin,  are 
also  beautifully  depicted,  although  not  remark- 
able in  equal  degree  with  the  attitude  and  ex- 
pression of  the  principal  figure. 

The  Bolognese  School  of  Painting  was  formed 
at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  three  Carracci — Ludovico,  and  his 
two  cousins,  Agostino  and  Annibale,  who  were 
brothers.  Annibale  had  previously  followed  the 
calling  of  his  father,  who  was  a  tailor ;  and  he 
is  considered  the  most  celebrated  member  of 
this  school.  Ludovico's  powers  of  invention 
were  perhaps  greater,  and  Agostino's  merits  as 
a  teacher  more  considerable,  but  undoubtedly 
Annibale  possessed  the  highest  genius.  The 
peculiar  merit  of  each  of  the  three  may  peruana 
be  better  understood  by  stating  that  Ludovico 
reminds  of  Titian,  Agostino  of  Tintoret,  and  An- 
nibale  of  Corregio.  Annibale  possessed,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  the  facility  of  sketching 
to  the  life  whatever  came  in  his  way.  Having 
once  been  robbed,  he  proceeded  to  a  magistrate, 
and,  instead  of  giving  a  verbal  description  of 
the  thieves,  he  produced  a  faithful  sketch  of 
their  persons,  thus  showing  that  a  moment  of 
so  much  excitement  had  not  deprived  him  of 
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the  extraordinary  power  which  he  possessed  of 
retaining  in  his  mind  the  impression  of  objects. 
He  was  of  a  somewhat  careless  disposition,  but 
not  a  man  to  be  offended  with  impunity.  Being 
provoked  on  one  occasion  to  fight  a  duel,  he 
gaily  replied,—"  As  for  me,  I  only  fight  with  my 
pencil.  Behold  my  arms.'1  And  at  another 
time,  when  upbraided  by  his  brother  for  the 
little  care  which  he  exercised  in  selecting  his 
associates,  he  merely  occupied  himself  with 
making  a  sketch  of  his  father  and  mother,  with 
needle  and  scissors  in  hand ;  and,  at  the  close 
of  his  brother's  lecture,  showed  it  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  him  that  they  had 
both  been  brought  up  in  a  tailor's  work-room. 
Annibale  Carracci  was  occupied  above  eight 
years  at  the  Farnese  Gallery,  for  which  the  car- 
dinal by  whom  he  was  employed  only  paid  him 
500  gold  crowns.  This  was  so  mean  a  reward 
for  his  talents  and  labor,  that  he  would  have  re- 


turned them,  had  he  not  been  persuaded  to  the 
contrary.  He  was,  however,  so  much  affected 
with  the  ingratitude  shown  towards  him,  that 
it  occasioned  an  illneBS,  of  which  he  died  not 
long  after,  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He  was  in- 
terred by  the  side  of  Raphael,  in  the  church 
of  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome. 

The  principles  of  the  Bolognese  school  were 
a  close  observation  of  nature,  combined  with  an 
imitation  of  the  best  masters.  The  rules  par- 
ticularly insisted  upon  by  Annibale  were,  that 
a  perfect  picture  should  not  consist  of  more 
than  three  groups,  and  not  more  than  twelve 
figures.  An  air  of  repose,  grace,  and  dignity 
were  the  qualities  which  he  aimed  at  infusing 
into  his  compositions.  Subordinate  figures  he 
skilfully  threw  in  the  shade,  in  order  that  the 
eye  might  rest  on  the  principal  characters  and 
the  more  animated  portion  of  the  picture. 


THE  MOTHER'S  LAST  WORK.-A  TRUE  STORY. 


BT  VIRGINIA  F.  TOWX8END. 


It  was  just  at  night-fall,  and  the  pleasant  j  Poor  mother  I  None  but  God  and  the  angels 
April  day  was  going  over  the  distant  hills,  and ;  could  look  down  into  her  loving,  aching  heart, 
pausing,  so  it  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  look ;  and  read  the  great  agony  of  that  death-hour. — 
into  the  window  on  that  still,  solemn  picture.  •  She  looked  off,  into  the  future  of  those  little  fa- 
There  were  four  boys  and  two  girls,  just  about  \  therless  children,  and  saw  the  steep  ways  up 
your  ages,  little  children,  and  they  all  stood  in  \  which  their  tender  feet  must  climb,  with  no 
the  saddest  place  that  little  children  ever  can :  j  loving  hands  reached  out  to  them,  no  soft 
about  the  death-bed  of  their  mother.  <  voices  cheering  them  on  when  the  path  grew 

She  lay  there,  with  her  face  growing  colder  >  dark,  and  they  could  not  see  the  light  in  the 
and  whiter  all  the  time,  and  the  damp  drops,  \"  beyond." 

which  tell  us  death  is  very  near,  gathering  j  "  My  children !  My  children !"  It  was  the 
slowly  over  her  temples.  Her  eyes  wandered  great  outcry  of  her  mother's  heart,  and  God 
very  tenderly  over  that  little  group,  resting,  j  heard  it,  and  He  sent  His  angel  to  comfort  her. 
with  all  that  fond  anxiety  which  only  a  dying  j  "  I  will  be  a  Father  to  the  fatherless,"  were 
mother  can  fully  understand,  on  each  dearly }  the  precious  words  that  rolled  their  silvery 
beloved  face.  '<  sweetness  into  her  soul,  and  a  new  light  broke 

"  My  little  children,  mother  must  leave  you,"  j  into  her  eyes,  and  beamed  radiantly  over  her 
murmured  the  white,  quivering  lips ;  and  then  !  white  face. 

the  tears  gathered  slowly  into  the  dim  eyes,  j  A  prayer,  her  last  one,  broke  from  her  pallid 
and  rolled  over  the  cold  cheeks.  i  lips ;  a  great,  solemn,  triumphant  prayer,  as,  in 
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the  strong  arms  of  the  Faith  that  even  dow  did 
not  desert  her,  she  bore  those  beloved  ones  to 
the  Great  Father,  and  left  them  with  His  love. 

The  sobs  of  the  little  group  thickened  around 
the  bedside,  for  the  mother's  voice  grew  very- 
faint,  as  the  prayer  closed.  She  called  them  to 
her,  laid  her  thin,  cold  hand  on  their  heads,  and 
blessed  them  very  tenderly.  Then  she  had 
gone  up  that  shining  road,  where  the  angels 
lead  the  redeemed. 

Years,  very  manj  years  have  come  and  gone, 
since  that  death-bed  scene,  which  the  quiet 
April  sunset  looked  in  upon.  But  that  mother's 
last  prayer  and  blessing  have  followed  her  chil- 
dren through  all  their  after  life. 

"  It  has  kept  me  from  temptation,  and  deli- 
vered me  from  evil,"  said  one  of  them,  a  man 
now  in  the  noon  of  his  life,  honored  and  esteem- 
ed by  all  who  know  him. 

"  In  my  boyhood,  in  my  youth,  in  hours  of 
peril  and  weakness,  when  the  wrong  way  look- 
ed very  pleasant,  and  I  was  tempted  to  walk  in 
it,  I  have  felt  that  thin,  shadowy  hand  moving ; 
softly  through  my  hair,  and  heard  again  the 
faint,  sweet  blessing  of  my  dying  mother,  call- ; 
ing  down  to  me  from  the  Heaven  where  she  is 
now,  from  the  Heaven  where  I  hope  to  meet  her." 

Is  it  not  a  touohing  story  I  have  told  you, 
little  children  f  and  will  you  not  lay  it  up  in 
your  hearts,  and  always  remember  it — the  mo- 
ther's but  work? 

She  walks  now  among  the  shining  meadow- 
lands  of  Heaven,  where  the  purple  blossoms: 
tremble  to  the  sweet  psalms  of  the  angels,  and 
the  trees  shake  down  their  blessed  balsams  on 
hearts  that  will  never  more  know  darkness,  or 
sorrow,  or  tears.  For  these  earth  words  are 
never  murmured  by  the  glad  voices  of  the  "just 
made  perfect,"  never  syllabled  in  the  burning 
stanzas  of  the  seraphs,  never  written  on  the 
shining  pages  of  that  country  over  whose  moun- 
tains the  night  comes  not  down  forever. 


INTERESTING  CONVERSATIONS 

AND  STORIES  FOB  THE  LITTLE  ONES.— NO.  VI. 


BY  ▲  LADY  OP  BALTIMORE. 

44  WonH  you  please  tell  us  about  the  light- 
ning now,  Miss  Mary  f "  asked  Archie  Dale,  the 
next  morning,  just  after  the  little  bell  had  rung 
for  the  children  to  come  to  order. 

"Oh,  yes,  please  do !"  cried  Aggie,  and  Fan- 
ny, and  several  others  at  the  same  time,  "  please 
do,  Miss  Mary  I" 

Miss  Mary  said  she  was  very  willing  to  com- 
ply with  their  request,  though  she  was  not  sure 
that  she  could  make  so  young  a  child  as  Archie 
was,  understand  it.  However,  she  said  she 
would  try. 

One  of  the  larger  girls  asked  if  lightning  was 
not  caused  by  electrioity  f 

44  Lightning  and  electricity  are  the  same,"  re- 
plied  Miss  Mary.  44  Electricity  is  found  in  every  ; 
thing  in  nature,  but  often  in  a  latent  state." 

44  What  does  latent  mean  ?"  asked  Archie.  * 


44  Latent  means  hidden  or  concealed  ;  for  in- 
stance, Archie,  did  you  ever  rub  two  pieces  of 
wood  together  ?" 

44  Yes,  ma'm  ;  and  they  got  right  hot." 

44  Were  they  hot  before  you  rubbed  them  ?n 

44  No,  ma'm,  they  weren't  a  bit  hot." 

44  That  was  because  the  heat  in  them  was 
latent  or  concealed;  and  friction,  or  rubbing 
them  together,  developed  it,  or  brought  it  out. 
It's  just  the  same  with  electricity;  it  seldom 
shows  itself  until  developed  by  friction." 

44  Then  is  electricity  heat,  Miss  Mary  ?"  asked 
;  another. 

44 No;  they  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
things ;  though  both  are  developed  by  friction. 
For  instance,  in  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  to- 
gether, we  produce  heat ;  yet  we  do  not  de- 
velop electrioity ;  but  if  a  stick  of  sealing-wax, 
or  a  glass  tube  be  well  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  flannel,  electricity  will  be  developed, 
and  it  will  have  the  power  of  attracting  small 
pieces  of  paper,  or  other  light  substances,  to  it. 
This,  heat  alone  would  not  do.    Now,  as  I  said 

\  before,  every  thing  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, contains  electricity ;  and,  when  a  body  ("for 
all  substances  are  termed  bodies,)  has  no  more 
than  its  usual  quantity,  it  is  said  to  be  in  its 

;  natural  state ;  when  it  has  less,  it  is  in  a  nega- 

:  tive  state ;  and  when  more,  it  is  in  a  positive 

;  state." 

"  44  Then  the  clouds  are  in  a  positive  state,  aint 
;  they,  Miss  Mary  ?"  asked  Aggie. 

44  Not  always,  Aggie.  But  what  made  you 
think  so  ?" 

44  Because  there  is  so  much  lightning  In  them." 
44  If  they  were  always  in  a  positive  state,  there 
would  be  almost  continual  lightning.  As  long 
as  all  bodies  remain  in  a  natural  state,  there  is 
no  discharge  ;  but  when  a  body,  positively  elec- 
trified, comes  near  one  that  is  in  a  negative 
state,  electricity  passes  from  one  to  the  other. 
So  lightning  is  only  a  discharge  of  oleotrioity 
from  a  oloud  that  has  more  than  its  usual  share 
;  to  one  that  has  less." 

44  But  how  does  so  much  electricity  get  in  the 
;  clouds,  Miss  Mary  ?" 

44  One  cause  is  evaporation  from  the  earth's 
:  surface  ;  and  another  is,  currents  of  air  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  temperature  coming  in  contact 
;  with  each  other  produce  friction,  which,  you 
j  know,  excites  electricity." 

"  Miss  Mary,"  said  Fanny, 44  when  sealing  wax 
or  glass  is  rubbed,  as  you  said,  doesn't  it  be- 
come positively  electrified  ?" 

44  Yes ;  and  if  taken  into  a  dark  room,  and 
brought  near  to  the  finger,  a  bright  spark  would 
be  seen  passing  from  it  to  the  finger,  producing 
a  sensation  something  like  the  pricking  of  a 
pin,  and  a  little  snapping  noise  would  be 
heard." 

44  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  stop  under  a  tree 
when  it  is  raining,  Miss  Mary  ?"  asked  Archie. 

44  Because,  if  a  lightning  cloud  is  near  the 
tree,  or  any  other  tall  object,  such  as  a  moan- 
tain  or  spire,  the  fluid  would  be  apt  tcfyaas  into 
it ;  and  if  any  one  were  standing  under  or  near 
to  it,  the  lightning  would  leave  the  tree,  and 
pass  through  the  human  body,  because  the  h.n 
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man  body  is  a  better  conductor  than  the  tree,  \ 
and  lightning,  in  its  passage  to  the  earth,  al- 
ways seizes  upon  the  best  conductors." 

"  I  know  a  lady,  Miss  Mary/'  said  one  of  the 
little  girls,  "that  always  gets  into  bed  when 
there  is  a  thunder  storm ;  she  says  the  light- 
ning wonH  strike  you  if  you  are  there  ;  won't  it, 
Miss  Mary  f " 

44  It  would  not  be  so  likely  to  do  it,  became 
beds  and  mattrasses  are  non-conductors." 

44  What  are  non-conductors  ?"  was  next  asked. 

44  Bodies  through  which  electricity  will  not 
pass.  Borne  substances,  such  as  metals,  char- 
coal, water,  and  all  other  fluids  except  oil,  will 
conduct  the  fluid  with  great  facility ;  these  are 
called  conductors ;  glass,  sealing-wax,  silk, 
stones,  and  furs  of  animals,  are  the  principal 
non-conductors,  or  electrics." 

44  How  do  lightning-rods  protect  a  building, 
Miss  Mary  ?"  asked  Aggie. 

44  Because,  being  made  of  metal,  which  is  one 
of  the  beet  conductors  of  electricity,  they  draw 
the  lightning  from  the  cloud,  which  prevents  it 
from  striking  the  building." 

44  You  said,  awhile  ago,  Miss  Mary,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  stand  near  a  spire,  or  any  tall  ob- 
ject, when  it  was  lightning ;  then  wouldn't  it 
be  dangerous  to  stand  near  a  building  that  had 
a  lightning  rod  on  ?" 

44  No,  because  copper  or  iron,  of  which  light- 
ning rods  are  made,  are  better  conductors  than 
the  human  body ;  so  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
lightning  leaving  the  rod  and  entering  the  body 
of  any  one  who  stood  near.  But  with  a  spire  or 
tree  it  is  different ;  they  are  not  as  good  con- 
ductors as  the  human  body;  therefore,  it  is 
dangerous  to  be  near  them." 

u  Mr.  Agnew's  house  has  two  lightning  rods 
upon  it  Miss  Mary,"  said  Fanny  Gray.  44  What's 
that  for?" 

44  Because  it  is  a  very  large  house,  and  a 
lightning  rod  will  only  protect  a  space  all  around 
four  times  the  length  of  that  part  of  the  rod 
which  rises  above  the  building;  that  is,  if  it 
rises  three  feet  above  the  building,  it  will  pro- 
tect it  twelve  feet  all  around." 

44 1  read  in  the  paper,  the  other  day,"  remark- 
ed one  of  the  larger  girls,  44  about  a  house  that 
was  struck  with  lightning,  and  it  had  a  rod  on 
it,  too,  Miss  Mary ;  how  was  that  ?" 

44  Yes,  I  read  it  too,  Jane ;  but  did  you  not  no- 
tice that  it  said  the  rod  was  broken  ?  A  broken 
rod  is  worse  than  none  at  all,  because  it  clraws 
the  lightning  from  the  cloud,  and  sends  it  all, 
aa  it  were,  into  the  building." 

44  Miss  Mary,"  cried  Archie,  44  all  our  milk 
turned  sour,  last  night,  and  Betty  said  the 
thunder  did  it  t  Can  thunder  turn  milk  sour  ?" 

u  No,  Archie,  but  the  lightning  can." 

44  How,  Miss  Mary  f"  asked  Aggie. 

44  The  air  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
gam,  mixed  together,  but  not  combined." 

Ml  thought  mixing  and  combining  was  all 
one,  MUs  Mary." 

"No,  I  may  take  several  different  kinds  of 
buttons,  for  instanoe,  and  mix  them  all  together, 
y«st  they  will  not  combine ;  but  each  button  re- 
mains the  same  as  before ;  but  if  water  is  pour- 


ed upon  lime,  the  two  will  combine,  and  form  a 
new  or  different  substance  ;  thus,  when  the 
lightning  passes  through  the  air,  it  combines 
these  two  gases,  which  were  only  mixed  before, 
and  a  poison,  called  nitric  acid,  is  thus  produced, 
which,  when  it  mixes  with  the  milk,  turns  it 
sour." 

44  Now  tell  us  something  about  thunder,  won't 
you,  Miss  Mary  ?" 

44  Not  to-day,  Archie.  Some  other  time,  per- 
haps. We  must  now  go  on  with  our  usual  ex- 
ercises. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOLMASTER'S  STORY. 


[The  following  capital  story  is  from  the 
Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster:'] 

44  When  I  taught  a  district  school,"  said  he, 
44 1  adopted  it  as  a  principle  to  give  as  few  rules 
to  my  scholars  as  possible.  I  had,  however, 
one  standing  rule,  which  was, 4  Strive  under  all 
circumstances  to  do  right,'  and  the  text  of  right, 
under  all  circumstances,  was  the  Golden  Rule 
— 4  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.11 

If  an  offence  was  committed,  it  was  my  in- 
variable practice  to  ask, 44  was  it  right  ?"  44  Was 
it  as  you  would  be  done  by  V 

All  my  experience  and  observation  have  con- 
vinced me  that  no  act  of  a  pupil  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  an  offence,  unless  it  be  when 
measured  by  the  standard  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
During  the  last  year  of  my  teaching,  the  only 
tests  I  ever  applied  to  an  act  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  judge,  were  those  of  the  above 
questions.  By  this  course  1  gained  many  im- 
portant advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plea, 44  You  have  not 
made  any  rule  against  it,"  which  for  a  long  time 
was  a  terrible  burden  to  me,  lost  all  its  power. 

In  the  second  place,  by  keeping  constantly 
before  the  scholars  as  a  standard  of  action,  the 
single  text  of  right  and  wrong  as  one  which 
they  were  to  apply  for  themselves,  I  was  enabled 
to  cultivate  in  them  a  deep  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility. 

In  the  third  place,  I  got  a  stronger  hold  on 
their  feelings,  and  acquired  a  new  power  of 
cultivating  and  directing  them. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  them  become  more  truthful,  honest,  trust- 
worthy and  manly  in  their  intercourse  with  me, 
with  their  friends,  and  with  each  other. 

Once,  however,  I  was  sadly  puzzled  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  principle,  by  one  of  my  scholars, 
George  Jones,  a  large  boy,  who/partly  through 
a  false  feeling  of  honor,  and  partly  through  a 
feeling  of  stubborness,  refused  to  give  me  some 
information.    The  circumstances  were  these : 

A  scholar  had  played  some  trick  which  inter- 
rupted the  exercises.  As  was  my  custom,  I 
called  on  the  one  who  had  done  the  mischief  to 
come  forward.  As  no  one  started,  I  repeated 
the  request,  but  with  no  success.  Finding  that 
the  culprit  would  not  confess  his  guilt,  I  asked 
George  if  he  knew  who  had  committed  the  of- 
fence. 
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u  I  did  not  do  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  do  you  know  who  did  f " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Who  was  it?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  tell." 

"  But  you  must  tell ;  it  is  my  duty  to  ask,  and 
yours  to  answer  me." 

"  I  cannot  do  it,  sir,"  said  George,  firmly. 

"  Then  you  must  stop  with  me  after  school." 

He  stopped  as  requested,  but  nothing  which 
I  could  urge  would  induce  him  to  reveal  any- 
thing. At  last,  out  of  patience  with  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  obstinacy  of  the  boy,  I  said : 

"Well,  George,  I  have  borne  with  you  as 
long  as  I  can,  and  you  must  either  tell  me,  or 
be  punished." 

With  a  triumphant  look,  as  though  conscious 
that  he  had  cornered  me  by  an  application  of 
my  favorite  rule,  he  replied :  **  I  can't  tell  you, 
because  it  would  not  be  right ;  the  boy  would 
not  like  to  have  me  tell  of  him,  and  I'll  do  as 
I'd  be  done  by." 

A  few  years  earlier,  I  should  have  deemed  a 
reply  thus  given  an  insult,  and  should  have  re- 
sented it  accordingly ;  but  experience  and  re- 
flection had  taught  me  the  folly  of  this,  and 
that  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of 
my  oft  quoted  rule,  was — to  judge  of  the  nature 
of  others  as  I  would  wish  to  have  them  judge  of 
mine.  Yet,  for  the  mtfment,  I  was  staggered. 
His  plea  was  plausible ;  he  might  be  honest  in 
making  it :  I  did  not  see  in  what  respect  it  was 
fallacious.  I  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  retreat 
from  my  position,  and  suffer  the  offender  to 
escape,  and  yet  that  I  should  do  a  great  injustice 
by  compelling  a  boy  to  do  a  thing,  if  he  really 
believed  it  to  be  wrong. 

After  a  little  pause,  I  said :  "  Well,  George,  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  do  anything  which  is  wrong, 
or  which  conflicts  with  your  Golden  Rale.  We 
will  leave  this  for  to-night,  and  perhaps  you 
will  alter  your  mind  before  to-morrow." 

I  saw  him  privately  before  school;  and  found 
him  more  firm  in  his  refusal  than  ever.  After 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  morning,  I  be- 
gan to  question  the  scholars  fas  was  my  wont, ) 
on  various  points  of  duty,  and  gradually  led 
the  conversation  to  the  Golden  Rule. 

"  Who,"  I  asked,  "  are  the  persons  to  whom, 
as  members  of  this  school,  you  ought  to  do  as 
you  would  be  done  by  ?  Your  parents  who 
support  and  send  you  here  ?  your  schoolmates 
who  are  engaged  in  the  same  work  with  your- 
selves P  the  citizens  of  the  town,  who,  by  taxing 
themselves,  raise  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  this  school  ?  the  school  committee  who  take 
so  great  an  interest  in  your  welfare?  your 
teacher?  or  the  scholar  who  carelessly  or 
willfully  commits  some  offence  against  good 
order  ?" 

A  hearty  "Yes,"  was  responded  to  every 
question. 

Then,  addressing  George,  I  said:  "Yesterday 
I  asked  you  who  had  committed  a  certain  of- 
fence ?  You  refused  to  tell  me,  because  you 
thought  it  would  not  be  doing  as  you  would  like 
to  be  done  by.  I  now  wish  you  to  reconsider 
the  subject.    On  one  side  are  your  parents,  your 


schoolmates,  the  citizens  of  this  town,  the 
school  committee,  and  your  teacher,  all  deeply 
interested  in  everything  affecting  the  prosperity 
of  this  school.  On  the  other  side,  is  the  boy, 
who,  by  this  act,  has  shown  himself  ready  to 
injure  all  these.  To  which  party  will  you  do 
as  you  would  be  done  by  ?" 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  said:  "To  the 
first :  it  was  William  Brown  who  did  it." 

My  triumph,  or  rather  the  triumph  of  princi- 
ple, was  complete,  and  the  lesson  was  as  deeply 
felt  by  the  other  members  of  the  school,  as  by 
him  for  whom  it  was  specially  designed. 


PARLOR  PASTIMES. 

The  Three  Spectral  Wafers. — Place  three 
different  colored  wafers,  say  red,  violet,  and 
orange,  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  in  a  trian- 
gular form,  and  fix  your  eyes  steadily  on  them 
for  two  minutes,  and  then  turn  them  away  from 
the  wafers,  to  a  blank  part  of  the  paper,  and 
you  will  see  three  spectral  wafers^  but  the  colors 
will  be  different ;  the  red  wafer  is  now  repre- 
sented by  green,  the  violet  by  yellow,  and  the 
orange  by  blue. 

The  Conjurer's  Stroke. — Take  a  ball  in  each 
hand,  and  stretch  both  your  hands  as  far  as  yon 
can  one  from  the  other ;  then  inform  the  com- 
pany that  you  will  make  both  balls  come  ;nto 
which  hand  they  please  to  name.  If  any  one 
doubt  your  ability  to  perform  this  feat,  you 
must  lay  one  ball  on  the  table,  turn  yourself 
round,  and  then  take  it  up  with  the  hand  which 
already  contains  a  ball.  Thus  both  the  balls 
will  be  in  one  of  your  hands,  without  the  em- 
ployment of  both  of  them. 

The  Obedient  Watch. — Borrow  a  watch  from 
a  person  in  company,  and  request  the  whole  to 
stand  around  you.  Hold  the  watch  up  to  the 
ear  of  the  first  in  the  circle,  and  command  it  to 
go;  then  demand  his  testimony  of  the  fact 
Remove  it  to  the  ear  of  the  next,  and  enjoin  it 
to  stop ;  make  the  same  request  of  that  person, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  party.  You 
must  take  care  that  the  watch  is  a  good  one. 
Conceal  in  your  hand  a  piece  of  loadstone, 
which,  so  soon  as  you  apply  it  to  the  watch, 
will  occasion  a  suspension  of  the  movements, 
which  a  subsequent  shaking  and  withdrawing 
of  the  magnet  will  restore.  For  the  sake  of 
shifting  the  watch  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
apply  it  when  in  the  right  hand  to  the  left  ear 
of  the  person,  and  when  in  the  left  hand  to  the 
right  ear. 

An  Ego  Put  into  a  Phial. — To  accomplish 
this  seeming  incredible  act,  requires  the  fol- 
lowing preparation: — You  must  take  an  egg 
and  soak  it  in  strong  vinegar  ;  and  in  process 
of  time  its  shell  will  become  quite  soft,  so  that 
it  may  be  extended  lengthways  without  break- 
ing ;  then  insert  it  into  the  neck  of  a  small  bot- 
tle, and  by  pouring  cold  water  upon  it,  it  will 
re-assume  its  former  figure  and  hardness.  This 
is  really  a  complete  curiosity,  and  baffles  those 
who  are  not  in  the  secret  to  find  out  how  it  is 
accomplished. 
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iints  to  housekeepers. 


Gridiron. — "With  this  primitive  utensil,  a 
great  deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  oooking, 
but  it  requires  care,  or  otherwise  great  loss  of 
food  and  money  will  be  sustained ;  a  few 
minutes'  constant  attention,  when  the  article  is 
on  the  gridiron,  will  save  at  least  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  the  palate  will  feel  more  gratified. 

I  use  two  kinds  of  gridirons,  says  Soyer,  each 
costing  very  little  ;  one  is  of  oast  iron,  to  go  on 
the  fire,  and  the  other  is  of  iron  wire,  made; 
double,  to  hang  from  the  bar  of  the  grate  before  • 
the  fire,  made  so  as  not  to  too  much  press  the 
object  cooked  within  it.  The  principal  care  in 
this,  as  in  all  kitchen  utensils,  is  never  to  put 
them  away  dirty ;  always  wiping  the  gridiron 
after  it  has  been  used,  and  again  before  you  use 
it,  and  a  place  kept  where  it  should  be  hung. 

Fried  Fish. — The  great  art  in  frying  fish  is,  to 
have  it  free  from  grease,  and  in  that  state  it  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  descriptions  of  food  that 
can  be  given  to  the  invalid,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  nourishing.  The  sudden  immer- 
sion in  the  fat  solidifies  the  albumen  in  the  flesh 
of  the  fish,  and  renders  it  easy  of  digestion  ;  the 
coating  of  bread  crumbs  prevents  the  fat  pene- 
trating into  the  fish,  and  when  eaten  by  the  in- 
?alid,  the  skin  should  be  removed,  and  only  the 
white  flesh  should  be  partaken  of. 

The  great  point  is  to  have  plenty  of  fat  in  the 
pan,  for  it  is  not  wasted,  far  from  it.  If  it  is 
kept  at  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  in  the  same 
pan  a  fish  may  be  fried,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  apple  fritter ;  neither  will  taste  of  the  other, 
proving  that  the  high  degree  of  heat  in  the  fat 
prevents  the  flavor  of  the  objeot  immersed  in  it 
escaping. 

Boos, — These,  from  the  earliest  records  we 
have,  have  always  been  a  favorite  food,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  Greece,  where 
a  few  philosophers  endeavored  to  make  the  peo- 
ple refrain  from  eating  them,  as  they  stated 
that  they  contained  the  four  elements  of  the 
world. 

They  are  a  nutritious  food,  wholesome  ini 
every  way,  except  when  boiled  too  hard;  al- 
though there  are  some  stomachs  which  reject  \ 
them.  They  can  be  employed  in  almost  every  j 
dish  with  advantage,  and  one  weighing  two) 
ounces  contains  nearly  the  same  amount  of  \ 
nourishment  as  an  ounce  of  meat  and  an  ounce  \ 
of  bread. 

To  ascertain  that  they  are  good  and  fresh, 
candle  them,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  hold  them 
upright  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
right  hand  before  a  candle,  and  with  the  left 
hand  shade  the  eye,  by  which  means  you  will 
be  enabled  to  detect  any  spots  that  may  be  in 
Uusm ;  if  a  few  white  spots  only,  they  will  do 
for  puddings,  &o.;  if  a  black  one,  throw  it  away, 


as  it  is  perfectly  bad.  If  light  and  transparent, 
they  are  fresh. 

Eoos  Plain  Boiled. — This  is  the  most  simple 
of  all  things  to  cook,  and  yet  it  is  the  least  at- 
tended to ;  and  I  am  never  surprised,  when  I 
am  travelling,  to  find  the  eggs  either  too  much 
or  too  little  done.  They  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  distinguish  a  large  one  from  a  small 
one.  Whilst  some  weigh  only  an  ounce  *and  a 
half,  others  weigh  two  and  a  half;  but  as  that 
is  a  whim  of  nature,  and  the  servants  are  so 
fond  of  attending  to  other  frolics,  they  will  not 
see  the  difference  in  this ;  but  as  all  cookery 
books  say  three  minutes,  and  the  mistress  has 
told  them  the  same,  they  are  right  and  she  is 
wrong.  From  two  and  a  half  to  four  minutes, 
according  to  size,  is  the  time  they  will  take. — 
Ten  minutes  is  sufficient  to  set  an  egg  hard,  not 
thirty,  or  more,  as  some  persons  do  by  neglect. 

Curd  Milk  Pudding. — Put  in  a  basin  three 
eggs,  a  little  grated  lemon  peel,  three  ounces  of 
currants,  one  pint  of  ciftds,  and  one  pound  of 
bread-crumbs;  boil  in  a  cloth  half  an  hour; 
turn  out  and  serve. 

Potato  Pudding.  —  One  pound  of  potatoes 
boiled  and  well  mashed,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  stirred  in  whilst  warm,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon  chopped  fine, 
with  the  juice,  a  teacupful  of  milk ;  butter  a 
tin,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  half  an  hour ;  two  eggs  may  be  added. 

Yorkshire  Puddings. — Beat  up  two  eggs  in  a 
basin,  and  to  them  three  good  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  with  a  pint  of  milk  by  degrees,  and  a 
little  salt ;  butter  the  pan,  bake  half  an  hour, 
or  bake  under  the  meat,  out  it  in  four,  turn  it, 
and  when  set  on  both  sides  it  is  done.  A  tin 
dish  one  inoh  and  a  half  deep  and  eight  inches 
wide,  is  the  most  suitable  for  such  proportion. 

Turnips. — Peel  them,  and  boil  in  plenty  of 
water,  in  which  has  been  put  some  salt ;  boil 
till  tender,  and  serve  either  whole,  or  mashed. 
If  mashed,  they  should  be  pul  in  a  saucepan 
over  the  fire,  with  a  bit  of  butter,  or  some  milk, 
salt,  and  a  little  pepper,  and  a  pinch  of  sugar, 
mashed  up  until  rather  dry,  and  serve. 

A  few  capers  mixed  in  the  mashed  turnip,  is 
an  improvement  for  boiled  mutton. 

How  to  Boil  Rice. — Put  one  quart  of  water  in 
a  pot,  boil  it,  wash  half  a  pound  of  rice,  and 
throw  it  into  the  boiling  water ;  boil  for  ten 
minutes,  or  until  each  grain  is  rather  soft,  but 
separate  ;  drain  it  in  a  colander,  put  it  back  in 
a  pot  which  you  have  slightly  greased  with  but- 
ter, let  it  swell  slowly  near  the  fire,  or  in  the 
oven,  until  wanted.  A  little  butter  may  be 
added ;  each  grain  will  then  swell  up,  and  be 
well  separated. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  BOYS  LOYE  HOME. 


[On  this  subject,  a  writer  in  the  Ohio  Culti- 
vator makes  these  sensible  remarks :] 

"  I  wish  those  boys  loved  to  aui/  at  home  in 
the  evening,"  said  a  mother  in  my  hearing,  last 
night ;  and  the  sigh  and  look  of  distress  which 
accompanied  her  words,  told  plainly  that  her: 
heart  was  deeply  pained  by  their  oft-repeated 
absence,  and  she  watched  their  retreating  foot- 
steps with  a  troubled  countenance,  and  knew 
not  what  might  be  the  company  they  sought, 
nor  what  evil  influence  might  be  thrown  around 
them. 

They  were  industrious  boys  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen,  just  beginning  to  fancy  they  were  too 
large  and  too  old  to  be  longer  subject  to  pa- 
rental authority.  They  were  not  vicious  or 
idle,  but  worked  with  a  willing  hand  through 
the  day,  doing  the  work  of  men ;  but  when 
evening  came,  they  sought  pleasure  abroad,  un- 
mindful of  a  father's  advice,  or  a  mother's  en- 
treaty. I  glanced  around  their  home,  a  com- 
fortable, farmer-like  dwelling,  where  all  the 
wants  of  the  physical  nature  were  well  supplied, 
but  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  food  for  the 
%  mind  was  less  abundant.  A  few  school  books, 
which  the  boys  had  never  learned  to  love,  a 
Bible,  and  a  hymn  book,  constituted  the  family 
library,  and  I  was  not  surprised  that  they  should 
leave  the  circle  at  home,  and  seek  the  cheerful 
throng  that  were  lounging  in  the  store,  or  join 
in  the  vulgar  mirth,  and  profane  jests  that  went 
round  the  boisterous  group. 

"You  are  seeing  your  happiest  days  with 
your  boy,"  said  the  mother  to  me,  as  my  baby 
clung  to  my  arm  with  the  sweet  confidence  of 
infancy ;  "  you  know  where  he  u,  and  have  no 
anxiety  for  him  now,  but  when  he  is  older,  he 
will  be  beyond  your  influence,  and  go,  you  know 
not  where." 

I  thought  of  the  old  proverb, "  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  and  I  shook  my 
head  doubtingly,  and  said  nothing.  But  I 
asked  myself,  is  it  really  true,  as  I  have  often 
heard  it  remarked,  that  parents  enjoy  more 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  their  children  in  in- 
fancy, than  in  youth  and  maturity  ?  If  so, 
surely  there  is  a  reason,  and  that  reason  too 
often  the  result  of  parental  mistakes  in  the 
early  discipline  of  their  children.  We  watch 
with  delight  the  first  dawning  of  intellect,  await 
with  impatience  the  first  indistinct  effort  to  talk, 
are  pleased  with  their  infantile  prattle,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  the  pleasures  of  social  in- 
tercourse should  diminish  with  their  growing 
intelligence. 

But  we  cannot  expect  children  to  be  like  our- 


selves, steady,  old,  and  care-worn.  Fun  and 
frolic  are  essential  to  their  happiness,  and  it  is 
no  injury  to  any  one  to  join  heartily  in  these 
sports.  If  we  enter  into  their  sports  in  child- 
hood, and  take  the  lead  of  their  pleasures  in 
youth,  we  shall  keep  our  own  hearts  young  and 
joyous,  make  home  the  centre  of  attractions, 
and  while  doing  much  to  educate  their  mental 
faculties,  we  shall  find  a  far  greater  satisfaction 
in  their  society,  than  we  can  possibly  find  in 
the  artless  trust  of  infancy. 

A  few  dollars  judiciously  expended  in  books 
and  engravings  suitable  for  young  children,  will 
do  much  to  awaken  a  love  of  home,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  assert,  there  is  nothing  which  will  have 
a  stronger  influence  in  keeping  "  those  boys" 
quietly  at  home,  than  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
reading.  Begin  early.  Read  to  them  before 
they  can  read  for  themselves;  explain  what 
you  read,  and  encourage  them  to  converse  with 
you  about  it.  Teach  them  to  observe  the  com- 
mon phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  study  into 
the  causes  which  produce  the  effects  they  see. 
:  A  mother  may  do  this  herself  without  being  a 
philosopher.  She  may  awaken  their  curiosity 
upon  the  various  objects  around  them,  and 
direct  them  where  this  curiosity  may  be  grati- 
fied, place  within  their  reach  useful  and  in- 
structive books,  and  show  by  example  as  well 
as  by  precept  that  she  appreciates  them,  and 
the  pleasures  of  home  will  be  purer  and  sweeter 
to  every  member  of  the  family,  and  the  children 
will  seldom  have  occasion  to  seek  evening 
amusement  away  from  the  charmed  circle  of 
home.  It  has  been  truthfully  said,  "  a  good 
book  is  the  best  of  company ;"  and  the  earlier 
we  introduce  our  children  into  the  society  of 
good  book*,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  them,  and  the  stronger  will  be  their 
attachment  to  the  social  circle  around  the 
evening  fire,  and  there  will  be  less  danger  of 
their  seeking  diversion  in  the  society  of  the 
idle  and  vicious.  But  if  we  neglect  to  make 
home  happy,  and  to  furnish  entertainment  for 
the  intellect,  be  assured  that  the  restless  desire 
of  the  human  mind  for  "some  new  thing,"  will 
frequently  attract  "  those  boys"  and  girls  too, 
away  from  home  in  search  of  amusement. 


Wb  would  exhort  all  parents,  if  you  regard 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  your  children  in 
this  world  merely,  teach  them  benevolence,  and 
train  them  in  habits  of  beneficence.  If  you  de- 
sire that  they  maybe  kind  to  you  when  you  are 
old,  strive  to  enlarge  their  hearts.  If  they  are 
taught  to  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves,  they 
never  can  be  unkind  to  their  own  flesh. 
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The  Jdpb. — It  is  rather  a  daring  thing,  we  are 
aware,  to  question  the  propriety  of  a  much- fa- 
vored fashion ;  nor  would  we  presume  to  haz- 
ard our  remarks,  did  we  not  believe  that  there 
was  an  under-current  of  feeling,  strong  though 
quiet,  rising  up  against  it,  which  needs  only  an 
opportunity  to  find  vent.  Many  there  are,  we 
venture  to  affirm,  who  will  echo  our  suggestions, 
and  be  glad  to  see  them  carried  out.  One  seri- 
ous objection  only  presents  itself,  and  makes  us 
hesitate  before  proceeding  on  our  peculiarly  de- 
licate task — it  is,  the  uncertainty  whether  to 
reject  or  accept  the  opinion  which  has  been 
somewhere  expressed,  that  the  fairer  portion  of 
England's  subjects  have  deteriorated  in  the 
form  and  grace  of  their  feet  and  ankles  during 
the  past  and  rising  generations.  If  there  be  no 
foundation  for  this  most  treasonable  rumor,  we 
own  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  indefa- 
tigable precautions  which  are  taken  to  conceal 
them,  at  the  expense  of  cleanliness,  comfort, 
and  ease. 

We  are  quite  sensible  that  the  influence  of 
fashion  is  strong  enough  to  pervert  the  taste  so 
completely  as  to  render  it  very  doubtful  if  any 
real  standard  of  beauty  exist  regarding  costume; 
still,  we  know  there  are  certain  broad  principles 
laid  down  on  the  subject — we  know  that  the 
skirt  or  jupe,  to  be  graceful  and  becoming, 
should  be  full  and  flowing,  gradually  widening 
towards  the  base,  while  a  certain  proportionate 
length  of  line  from  the  waist  to  the  border  is 
requisite  to  constitute  elegance  and  grace ;  but 
we  cannot  discern  any  necessity  for  its  being  so 
inordinately  long  and  ample  as  to  prove  an  in- 
cumbrance to  its  wearer.  The  long,  fluting 
folds  of  our  highly-trimmed  skirts  are  suitable 
for  state  occasions,  when,  with  perfect  impunity, 
they  may  revel  in  rioh  variations  upon  the  soft 
carpet  or  marble  pavement.  They  look  well, 
too,  on  canvass,  where  each  voluminous  fold 
lies  undisturbed  in  its  artistic  arrangement, 
giving  a  voluptuous  dignity  to  the  figure  ;  but ; 
for  every-day  use  they  are  sadly  misplaced,  ren- : 
dering  all  movement  measured,  slow,  and  for-  j 
mal,  and  utterly  deficient  in  easy  freedom. 

We  would  not  wish  to  shock  our  readers  by ; 
contemplating  the  introduction  of  jupes  a  la 
Bloomer,  but  we  beg  to  offer  for  their  considera- 
tion an  original  style  of  skirt,  which  has  just 
been  shown  to  us,  and  which,  we  think,  merits 
approval.  It  is  composed  of  silk,  with  double 
skirt;  the  border  of  each  is  cut  in  festoons, 
wide  but  shallow,  and  ornamented  with  bands 
of  velvet  edged  with  fringe.  In  the  lower  skirt 
are  five  perpendicular  runnings,  reaching  about 
half  way  up ;  a  cord  or  ribbon  is  drawn  in  these, 
the  skirt  being  made  of  sufficient  length  to  ad- 
mit of  its  always  being  slightly  drawn,  which  1 


has  a  novel  and  pretty  effect.  Buttons  are 
placed  a  little  above  the  top  of  the  runnings,  in 
order  that  the  dress  may  be  shortened,  ad  libi- 
I  turn,  by  drawing  up  the  cords  and  attaching 
!  them  to  the  buttons ;  the  upper  skirt  is  ga- 
thered slightly  in  the  festoons,  to  correspond  in 
effect  with  the  lower  one.  When  flounces  are 
;  preferred,  the  buttons  may  be  placed  at  equal 
;  distances  on  the  top  of  the  lowest  flounce.  A 
looped  ribbon  attached  to  the  waistband  may 
descend  from  it  inside  the  skirt,  and  pass  out 
through  worked  holes  under  the  second  flounce, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  skirt  may  be  raised 
when  its  ordinary  length  is  inconvenient. — 
These  dresses  would  look  pretty  and  pictu- 
resque when  lifted  up  evenly  all  round,  disclo- 
sing a  few  inches  of  the  under-garment,  whether 
it  be  composed  of  white  cambric  quilted  silk,  or 
the  scarlet  Lindsay ;  they  would  also  have  the 
merit  of  keeping  fresh  and  clean,  besides  favor- 
ing the  occasional  display  of  a  neat  ankle  and 
well-fitting  chaussure,  all  which  at  present  are 
left  to  imaginative  conjecture.  Observe  the 
dresses  as  they  are  now  worn— costly,  full- 
trimmed,  and  flounced,  dragging  with  comic 
majesty  along  our  streets  and  parks.  What 
heedless  extravagance,  what  reckless  destruc- 
tion of  good  material  I  Observe,  too,  the  under- 
garments, when,  through  some  economical 
twinge  of  conscience,  the  robe  is  for  a  moment 
raised  by  its  wearer,  how  soiled  and  unsightly 
they  appear — the  texture  of  the  stocking  even 
obscured  by  thick  embroideries  of  mud.  How 
loathsome  it  all  appears !  It  is  when  the  dust 
that  is  swept  along  the  streets  by  the  muslins 
and  brocades  are  converted  into  mud — thus 
changing  their  vocation  from  sweepers  to  sca- 
vengers, that  we  are  the  most  forcibly  struck 
with  the  ludicrous  impropriety  of  wearing  long, 
trailing  dresses  indiscriminately  for  every  pur- 
pose. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged,  that  these  long 
draperies  are  adopted  from  feelings  of  delicacy ; 
we  are  great  advocates  for  a  chaste  attire,  but 
we  do  not  believe  the  dictates  of  modesty  would 
be  infringed  by  making  the  jupes  capable  of 
being  shortened  some  few  inches,  as  required, 
thus  modifying  their  present  style  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  of  economy,  cleanli- 
ness, and  convenience. — [London  Lady's  News- 
paper. 


Spring  Cloak. — (See  Engraving. ) — This  new 
mantilla  differs  from  those  which  have  usually 
been  worn,  chiefly  in  the  style  of  the  back, 
which  adjusts  itself  easily  to  the  wearer's  figure, 
being  cut  in  six  separate  pieces,  the  seams  being 
ornamented  with  drop  buttons.  The  flounce  is 
plaited  with  reversed  folds. 
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Bridal  Costume. — (See  Engraving.  J — White  in  visiting  cards.  When  a  call  is  made,  the 
silk  dress,  with  lace  flounces ;  surplice  body,  corner  which  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  visit 
trimmed  with  lace ;  plain  illusion  veil.  is  turned  down.  The  name  of  the  visiter  is  on 
  [the  reverse  side.   The  engraving  shows  the 

VisrrnrG  Cabds. — Here  is  the  latest  novelty  \  back  of  the  card : 


Opera  Cloaks. — The  opera  cloaks  of  the  pre- 
sent season,  says  the  London  Lady's  Newspaper, 
include  some  of  a  novel  and  elegant  descrip- 
tion. These  are  composed  of  black  cashmere, 
and  ornamented  with  a  broad  border  of  embroi- 
dery in  silk,  of  variegated  colors,  the  pattern 
being  bouquets  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  gracefully 


intertwining  one  with  the  other.  In  effect, 
these  black  cloaks  somewhat  resemble  the  black 
China  crape  shawls  ornamented  with  colored 
embroidery.  One  or  two  are  embroidered  with 
gold,  which  has  a  peculiarly  rich  effect  on  the 
black  ground. 


EDGING   FOB  CHILD'S  PANTALETTES. 


VINE  LEAF  INSERTION. 
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REVERIES. 

There'  dear  reader,  we're  settled  at  last  for 
another  interview  with  yourself.  A  long  time  bare 
we  been  getting  abont  it,  too,  as  the  tiny  clock  hands 
which  are  drawing  into  noon,  "pointing  toward 
Heaven,"  as  somebody  so  beautifully  says,  bear  in- 
controvertible evidence. 

Half  the  day  gone — half  the  shining  page  whose 
rarface  we  intended  to  illuminate  with  life-deeds  and 
lift-words,  rolled  without  sign  or  superscription,  into 
eternity.  Wayland  says  "  a  day  lost  is  so  much  capi- 
tal wasted."  Just  think,  now,  what  a  twinging  of  re- 
morse we  must  feel  every  time  we  recall  that  passage 
in  our  political  economy  lessons. 

Haven't  you,  reader,  a  recipe  for— well,  we  don't 
quite  like  to  say  laziness,  so  we'll  substitute  dreaming 
in  its  stead  ?  It  stands  at  the  head  of  our  catalogue 
of  "  besetting  sins,"  and  we  dare  not  think  of  the 
hours  that  have  been  sacrificed  to  this  habit  of  vague 
reverie — hours  that  should  have  carried  from  earth 
to  Heaven  a  glad  song  of  tvorjc  achieved  have  gone 
up,  and  stood  before  the  angels  in  Heaven,  veiled  and 
dumb. 

It  has  struck  twelve.  Well,  if  not  to  us,  it  will  be 
a  sweet  call  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  our  great 
human  brother  and  sisterhood — a  call  to  the  weary 
toilers  in  the  noisome  factories,  on  the  bleak  highways, 
and  in  the  busy  marts,  to  put  by  their  labors,  and 
take  sweet  rest  for  a  little  while. 

To  the  school-children,  too,  those  twelve  strokes 
will  be  a  sound  sweeter  than  the  song  of  the  summer 
birds. 

The  poor,  tired,  nervous,  restless  limbs  of  countless 
incarcerated  urchins,  will  find  new  vitality  miracu- 
lously infused  Into  them.  Bog-eared  spelling-books, 
bethumbed  arithmetics,  and  tear-blistered  "  Philoso- 
phies Simplified,"  win  take  sudden  passage  from  the 
bands  of  their  owners  into  ink-bespattered  desks, 
where  they  will  lie  in  all  sorts  of  indescribable  atti- 
tudes, expressions,  and  grouping,  for  the  next  hour. 

Twelve  o'clock!  It  was  the  golden  period  to  three 
hoars  of  hard,  wearisome  study,  in  the  days  that  we 
look  down  on  now,  half  fondly,  half  sadly.  We  re- 
member the  old  seat  by  the  window,  and  the  great 
pear  tree,  whose  green  arms  brushed  across  it  all: 
summer.  The  wind  used  to  murmur  through  it  wild,  \ 
sweet  stanzas,  that  carried  our  thoughts  far  off  from ! 
our  tiresome  lessons;  the  blue  sky  peered  lovingly] 
through  the  thick  leaves,  and  the  shadows  trembled, 
and  tumbled  over  the  oaken  desk  that  was  such  a  ! 
hard  pillow  for  our  head  when  we  laid  it  there  with 
the  sharp  pain  that  used  to  come  to  it  every  morning. 

Twelve  o'clock !  How  unlike  is  its  voice  now,  to 
the  one  which  we  heard  in  our  childhood ! 

It  is  a  raw,  damp,  nondescript  sort  of  day,  and  the 


little  breath  of  sunshine  that  came  early  through 
the  blinds  and  struck  across  our  chamber  carpet,  has 
been  the  only  visiter  of  its  kind  we  have  ontertained 
to-day. 

The  sky,  or  the  gray  clouds,  rather,  have  that 
dreary,  disconsolate  expression  of  countenance,  which 
chills  one  more  than  any  other. 

The  great  block  of  brown  stone  houses  opposite, 
have  a  dark,  gloomy  physiognomy,  we  can  hardly 
identify  with  that  of  yesterday,  when  their  stately 
fronts  were  radiant  with  the  river  of  warm,  blessed 
sunshine,  which  overflowed  them. 

We  looked  across  at  them  in  astonishment;  their 
whole  physiognomy  was  changed,  transmuted,  just  as 
.  a  human  face  is  sometimes  by  the  out-flashing  of  a 
J  sudden  smile,  or  a  great  thought,  and  we  say,  "  How 
•  could  we  ever  think  that  face  was  homely  ?   Why,  it 
is  very,  very  beautiful." 

But  we  shall  not  long  remember  the  affliction,  of 
this  present  day,  for  the  joy  of  the  coming  ones. 

Spring  will  be  with  us  when  you  read  this,  and  the 
sweet  face  of  April,  orowned  with  sunbeams,  and 
swathed  with  clouds,  shall  be  looking  out  upon  us. — 
She  shall  plant  her  green  feet  on  the  mountains,  and 
the  voice  of  her  singing  shall  be  heard  in  the  valley. 
She  shall  cover  the  solid  masonry  of  the  hills  with 
her  blossoms  of  white  and  purple.  Her  soft  fingers 
shall  heal,  with  green  ligaments  and  fragrant  dews, 
the  wounds  which  the  fierce  battle  of  winter  has  left 
on  the  earth ;  and,  through  her  sweet  inspirations  of 
pleasant  sunshine,  and  falling  showers,  Ood  shall 
speak  to  His  children  anew,  of  the  seed  time,  and  of 
the  harvest.  v.  p.  t. 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

A  cotemporary  remarks  of  this  great  and  good  wo- 
man— great  because  good: — "  As  long  as  the  Crimean 
war  holds  its  place  in  history,  her  name  will  be  "the 
first  beheld,  forgotten  last;"  for  victorious  Generals 
and  Field-Marshals  are  trite  and  vulgar  things  to  tell 
of,  but  the  presence  of  a  well-born  and  tenderly  rear- 
ed woman  taking  the  control,  as  it  were,  of  the  mili- 
tary hospitals,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
is  seen  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  of  history.  She 
has  won  an  honorable  and  enduring  reputation,  which 
will  survive  that  of  many  of  the  Generals  whose 
prowess  had  filled  the  hospitals  which  she  purified 
and  blessed  by  her  presence." 


"  I  like  your  Magazine  very  much,"  writes  a  sub- 
scriber. "  It  is  the  very  thing  we  wives  and  mothers 
want."  For  the  home  circle  it  is  designed,  and  if  it 
comes  with  aid,  council,  encouragement,  and  enter- 
tainment for  the  loved  ones  at  home,  its  end  is  ac- 
complished. 
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A  BEREAVED  HEART. 

In  ft  recent  letter  from  an  old  correspondent,  whose 
friendly  utterances  bad  failed  to  reach  us  for  many 
months,  we  find  the  following  hopeful,  tender  breath- 
ings from  a  sorrowing  heart  They  will  bring  hope 
and  comfort  to  many,  who,  like  her,  have  a  babe  in 
Heaven;  and  who  find  little  consolation  in  mere 
words  of  condolence  from  friends  who  speak  because 
they  think  they  are  expected  to  say  something.  She 
will  be  understood  better,  if  we  made  a  brief  extract 
from  her  note,  and  so  give  her  a  personal  existence 
to  the  reader.  "  In  my  last,"  she  says,"  I  promised 
you  that  I  would  send  you  articles  occasionally.  At 
the  time,  I  was  fully  occupied  with  school ;  but  never 
were  day-dreams  brighter  than  those  I  was  indulging 
for  the  then  coming  future.  Very  few  of  my  glad 
anticipations  were  realised.  Early  in  May,  a  severe 
cold  obliged  me  to  dismiss  my  school,  and  call  a : 
physician.  Near  the  middle  of  July,  when  my  sweet 
babe  was  three  weeks  old,  I  was  re-awakened  to  a 
sense  of  danger,  by  the  assurance  of  our  family 
physician,  that  I  could  not  live  over  a  week  or  two 
at  best.  Another  physician  was  called,  and  though 
he  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  I  had  no  use  of  my 
right  lung,  he  said  there  was  hope,  and  attempted  my 
ease.  I  am  far  enough  from  well  now,  my  recovery 
having  been  very  much  retarded  by  anxiety  at  the 
time  of  the  illness  and  death  of  our  Georgie." 

Writing  from  this  relation  to  friends,  and  with 
this  deep  sorrow  in  her  heart,  our  correspondent 
says:— 

"How  few  are  capable  of  expressing  real  sympathy 
with  a  friend,  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  Is  it  because 
so  few  really  have  the  fellow-feeling,  which  would 
warrant  the  endeavor  to  make  such  expression? 
Ah !  how  rudely  jar  words  of  would-be  sympathy 
upon  the  sensitive,  stricken  heart,  when  one  feels 
they  are  only  uttered,  because  the  speaker  thinks  it 
necessary  to  say  something.  How  like  mockery  are 
assurances  that  my  babe  is  happy,  when  given  in  the 
same  tone  that  tells  me  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
fashionable  mourning. 

"  No  doubt,  suggestions  of  the  wisdom  of  Him  'who 
doeth  all  things  well,'  are  given  with  kindly  intentions 
sometimes  they  tell  of  sympathy,  but  oftener  they 
are  spoken  in  a  flippant  way,  which  assures  me  that 
mere  intellect  is  speaking.  My  reason  has  not  left 
me;  I  know,  far  better  than  any  one  can  tell  me, 
that  my  darling  is  happy,  and  I  have  too  long  been 
thankful  for  a  heavenly  Father's  guidance  to  need 
assurance  now  of  His  never-failing  love  and  care. 

"  I  am  not  the  less  lonely  because  reason  acquiesces 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  arrangement,  which  has 
removed  our  child  from  us.  I  know  I  need  sympathy ; 
but  a  word,  a  glance  of  the  eye,  a  pressure  of  the 
hand  is  all  I  ask,  is  all  I  wish  from  those  who  never 
knew  and  loved  my  bright-eyed  boy  for  his  own 
sake.  If  ye  cannot  offer  these,  and  that  delicately, 
please  do  not  refer  to  him  till  my  poor  heart  is 
stronger.  I  do  love  to  know  that  dear  friends  think 
of  him ;  I  love  to  hear  those  who  loved  him  tell  me 
of  his  pretty,  winning  ways ;  and  I  love  to  talk  of 


him  myself,  but  not  to  mere  acquaintances.  My 
babe  was  too  dear  for  me  to  parade  my  love  for  him 
before  others,  and  my  grief  is  also  sacred. 

"  Ye  can  never  understand  my  feelings,  till  ye  too 
can  claim  an  angel  as  your  own ;  ye  cannot  then, 
unless,  like  me,  ye  know  that  your  life  hangs  by  a 
single  thread,  which  agitation  of  mind  is  very  likely 
to  break.  For  weeks,  as  my  thoughts  have  roved 
from  the  many  living  friends,  who  bind  me  to  earth, 
to  the  one  who  was  so  tiny,  so  helpless  here,  that  I 
often  fancy  he  must  need  a  mother's  love,  even  in 
Heaven,  I  have  wondered  in  which  sphere  oar 
Father  wills  that  I  may  first  be  useful.  Oftentimes, 
indeed,  in  those  first  sad  days  of  bereavement,  when 
reason  was  powerless,  and  trust  in  God  could  not 
wholly  stay  the  tears,  I  found  myself  impatient  of 
the  uselessness  of  my  invalid  life,  and  longing  to  be 
free  to  join  my  angel  boy.  Then,  a  glance  at  my 
loved  parents  would  check  the  wishes,  whose  gratifi- 
cation would  leave  upon  them  the  very  grief — separa- 
tion from  a  first-born — from  which  I  shrank;  and  for 
the  love  of  them  and  other  friends,  I  was  cheerful. 

44  Now,  weeks  have  passed,  my  naturally  lively, 
buoyant  temperament  makes  it  easy  for  me  to  be 
very  cheerful,  and  even  gay.  Why  should  I  not  be 
happy?  If  I  live,  and  earth  does  seem  very  bright 
and  lovely,  I  have  youth  and  many  friends;  if  I 
die,  dear  friends  will  welcome  me  among  them,  while, 
best  and  dearest,  I  shall  meet  my  noble,  large-souled 
boy.  I  cannot  call  him  little  now,  though  he  was 
but  a  wee  one  when  he  left  us. 

"  How  I  would  like  to  watch  the  development  of 
his  powers  in  that  kindlier  clime !  Could  I  aid  him 
there?  Should  I  go  now,  perhaps  I  might  Oar 
Father  knows  what  is  best  for  both  of  us,  and  He 
cares  for  us.  My  only  duty,  at  present,  it  to  be 
cheerful,  and  in  that  I  will  not  fail. 

"  Why  should  I  be  sad  ?  Let  those  mourn  who 
never  have  been  blest  with  a  child;  I  have  one. 
Friends  wound  me,  when  they  come  with  set  phrases 
of  condolence,  and  refer  to  my  babe  as  though  it  were 
not  mine  now.  He  is  not  dead  to  me;  he  is  mini 
still.  When  I  held  him  in  my  arms,  I  felt  that  he 
was  our  heavenly  Father's  child,  but  not  the  less 
ours.  It  is  so  now ;  he  is  ours,  but  we  have  let  him 
go  from  us  for  a  while,  and  we  are  consoled  for  the 
loss  of  his  bright  presence,  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
will  be  nobler,  and  more  worthy  of  our  love  than  we 
could  hope  to  make  him. 

"  Parents  send  their  boys  to  college,  their  girls  to 
boarding-school,  and  are  gladdened  during  the  sepa- 
ration by  anticipations  of  the  pride  and  joy  they 
may  feel  in  the  success  of  their  loved  ones.  Does 
any  one  believe  that  we  shall  have  less  joy  when  we 
can  claim  again  our  sinless  darling  ?  Have  not  oar 
hopes  a  more  certain  foundation?  Our  boy  will 
meet  no  earthly  temptations ;  we  know  that  such  as 
he  *  do  always  behold  the  face  of  our  Father  which  is 
in  Heaven.' 

"  We  shall  find  him  nobler,  better,  and  purer  than 
we  can  imagine ;  but  tew  have  a  life*  long  work  to  do 
We  must  make  ourselves  worthy  to  be  the  parents  of 
an  angel.   How  holy  will  be  the  relationship  ia 
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Hewn.  He  loved  us  while  he  was  here,  without 
doing  violence  to  his  own  purity  and  sinlessness,  for 
he  saw  but  the  best  part  of  our  natures ;  our  parental 
lore  made  us  morally  akin  to  the  Father  of  all. 
Doei  he  love  us  now  ?  Perhaps  he  may  read  our 
every  thought ;  well  may  we  pray  that  we  may  be- 
oome  worthy  of  him.  Well  may  we  continually 
strive  that  his  love  for  us  may  never  lower  him. 

"  We  have  a  most  powerful  motive  for  faithfulness 
in  the  performance  of  every  duty.  Thoughts  of  our 
loved  one  must  ever  rebuke  us,  unless  we  strive 
earnestly  to  become  like  him,  pure  and  perfect.  We 
cannot  expect  to  arrive  at  perfection  here,  but  we 
know  that  it  will  be  possible  hereafter;  since  the 
divine  command, 1  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
in  Heaven  is  perfect/  would  be  but  a  mockery,  if  our 
God  did  not  give  us  powers  and  opportunities  to 
obey  it.  Motives,  for  ever  striving  after  the  noblest 
characters,  have  long  been  present  to  our  minds,  but 
now  they  are  brought  home  to  our  hearts.  Truly, 
we  may  be  thankful  to  our  Father,  for  He  has  given 
us  treasure  in  Heaven,  while  we  are  not  wholly 
bereft  of  our  darling  even  here.  No,  indeed  ,*  he  is 
not  yet  lost  to  us ;  how  busy  is  memory  with  images 
of  him ;  how  often  hope  and  fancy  picture  him ;  how 
near  to  us  his  spirit  seems  sometimes,  in  the  twilight ; 
and  then  our  dreams.  Bless  God  for  dreams!  in 
them  our  loved  one  is  restored  to  us. 

"  Blest,  indeed,  are  we  as  parents.  So  all  must  be 
whose  hearts  have  been  expanded  by  the  true 
parental  feeling. 

14  How  I  pity  those  who  throw  aside  the  God-given 
happiness  of  true,  self-denying  parental  love,  for  the 
frivolities  of  fashionable  life.  Aye,  sad  as  it  has 
been  to  press  kisses  on  a  clay-cold  brow,  and  feel  that 
even  that  comfort  must  soon  be  lost — heart-crushing 
at  it  is,  to  know  that  all  the  glad  anticipations  in 
which  self  was  all  forgotten  in  the  future  of  my 
child,  have  been  but  as  dreams  which  I  may  no  longer 
cherish;  I  am  sure  that  it  is  better  so,  far  better 
than  to  voluntarily  yield  an  immortal  charge  to  the 
care  of  inferiors." 


UK.  ALLIBONE'*  CRITICAL  DICTIONARY  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  AND  BRITISH  AND 
AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

Messrs.  Childs  k  Peterson  have  in  preparation  a 
volume,  edited  by  S.  Austin  Allibone,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  which  will  contain  biographies  and  literary  no- 
tices of  British  and  American  authors,  living  and 
dead,  frost  the  earliest  accounts  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  volume  will  fill  a 
want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  scholars,  and  must 
find  a  place,  as  an  indispensable  book  of  reference, 
in  every  well-selected  library.  The  peculiarly  favo- 
rable testimonials  it  has  received  from  such  men  as 
Irving,  Bryant,  Sparks,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Everett, 
Leiber,  and  others,  is  aproofof  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  work  itself,  and  the  repute  in  which  it  is  held  by 
the  noblest  of  our  American  authors.  The  years  of 
patient  labor  which  it  must  have  taken  to  bring  to 
perfection  a  work  of  this  character,  can  only  be  re- 
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>  motely  estimated,  when  we  state  that  it  will  be  issued 
'  of  royal  octavo  site,  and  witi  comprise  1460  pages, 
;  double  columns.  The  evidence  of  those  most  oompe- 
:  tent  to  judge,  places  beyond  a  doubt  the  great  ability 
;  Mr.  Allibone  has  displayed  in  this  compilation,  the 
;  acknowledged  merit  of  which  establishes  it  as  a 
j  critical,  biographical,  and  bibliographical  Dictionary 
of  English  and  American  writers,  which  must  take 
rank  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats. 

A  specimen  of  the  work,  containing  over  four  hun- 
dred pages,  has  been  issued.  The  whole  work  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  completion  sometime  during  the  pre- 
sent year.  Price,  $5,  and  upwards,  according  to 
style. 

THE  WORD  FEMALE. 

As  a  noun,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale  objects  to  this  word, 
when  applied  to  woman.  She  says ; — "  Where  used 
to  discriminate  between  the  sexes,  the  word  female 
is  an  adjective.  We  do  not  object  to  the  term  when 
used  necessarily  as  an  adjective;  but  many  writers 
employ  the  word  as  a  noun,  which,  when  applied  to 
woman,  is  improper,  and  sounds  unpleasantly,  as  re- 
ferring to  an  animal.  To  illustrate:  almost  every 
newspaper  we  open,  or  book  we  read,  will  have 
sentences  like  these :  *  A  man  and  two  females  were 
seen,1  etc.  ' A  gentleman  was  walking  with  a  female 
companion.'  *  The  females  were  much  alarmed." 
'  A  female  child,'  etc.  Now,  why  is  such  a  style  of 
writing  tolerated?  Why  is  the  adjective,  which 
applies  to  all  female  animals,  used  as  the  noun 
designating  woman  ?  It  is  inelegant,  as  well  as 
;  absurd.  Expressed  correctly,  thus :  '  A  man  and 
j  two  women,'  etc.  '  A  gentleman  and  a  lady.1  'The 
women  were  alarmed.'  'A  little  girl.'  Who  does 
:  not  see  and  fed  that  these  last  sentences  are  in  bet- 
;  ter  taste,  more  correct  in  language,  and  more  definite 
;in  meaning?  We  call  on  our  sex,  on  women,  who 
I  use  pen  and  voice,  to  correct  the  error  of  language 
:  which  degrades  them  by  the  animal  epithet  only." 


MOTHER. 

We  take  from  a  poem,  sent  for  the  Home  Magasine, 
yet  not  finished  enough,  in  all  respects,  for  publica- 
tion, the  opening  stanzas,  because  they  express  what 
so  many  have  felt  when  the  patient,  loving,  self-de 
voted  mother  has  sunk  beneath  her  burdens,  and 
passed  upward  to  her  rest : 

"  Purest,  fondest,  gentlest  mother, 
Art  thou  gone  from  our  embrace  ? 
Can  we  ne'er  behold  another 
Smile  of  love  light  thy  dear  face  ? 

"Can  we  never  hear  the  accents 
Of  thy  vojpe,  so  heavenly  ? 
Never  more  receive  the  counsel 
We  could  get  alone  from  thee  ? 

"  Patient  mother,  ever  ready 
All  our  griefs  with  us  to  ?hare  ; 
Never  of  thy  burdens  thinking 
While  thou  couldst  another's  bear." 
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A  HINT  TO  SITTERS. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Crayon  furnishes  two  en- 
gravings, which  we  copy  for  the  benefit  of  such  of 
our  lady  readers  as  contemplate  a  visit  to  the  por- 
trait painter.  They  show  the  effect  upon  the  face  of 
two  differont  modes  of  dressing  the  hair.  The  Crayon 
remarks  on  them  as  follows : 

EXAMPLE  NO.  I* 


"  No  1  shows  how  the  hair  is  arranged  as  usual, 
wren  the  wearer  presents  herself  to  the  sculptor  or 
painter  for  a  portrait.  This  is  what  we  are  directed 
to  '  copy  as  we  find  it.'  It  elongates  the  head,  in  ef- 
fect, from  the  chin  to  the  crown,  gives  the  front  part 
of  the  head  a  depressed  appearance  like  some  of  the 
oi'imale,  while  the  hair  is  brought  down  at  the  sides 
like  the  ears  of  an  elephant,  thereby  concealing  the 
forehead,  by  which  so  much  that  is  high  and  intel- 
lectual may  be  expressed,  and  also  concealing  that 
beautiful  feature,  the  ear. 

EXAMPLE  NO.  II. 


"  This  example,  No.  2,  is  to  show  something  of  the 
result  of  arranging  the  hair  upon  the  same  head, 
when  the  ideal  is  aimed  at.  In  the  superficial  treat- 
ment of  the  hair,"  continues  the  Crayon,  ''aside  from 
its  general  arrangement,  a  very  great  deviation  from 
the  actual  is  necessary,  as  its  nature  is  such  that  to 
copy  it  would  be  perhaps  further  from  possible,  than 
would  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  human  figure. 
To  represent  its  soft,  flowing  qualities,  has  always 
been  a  great  diflSculty  in  the  sculptor's  province.  It 
seems  to  have  been  thought  so  obviously  unattainable 
in  marble,  that  no  well-founded  theory  has  been  im- 
parted for  its  treatment,  and  as  has  been  said,  in  al- 
luding to  schools  of  Art,  each  has  followed  his  prede- 
cessor.  It  may  have  been  observed,  perhaps,  in  hair, 


;  as  usually  produced  in  marble,  an  evident  aim  to  copy 

<  the  individual  hairs,  by  cutting,  as  nearly  together, 
j  as  is  possible,  deep  parallel  grooves,  thereby  leaving 
[  high,  sharp,  parallel  ridges  between  them,  the  grooves 
\  ins  king  dark  shadows,  while  the  raised  part,  or  ridges 
j  produce  high  or  extreme  lights.   Thus  bringing  dark 

>  in  contrast  with  light  in  their  extremes,  the  marble 
\  being  white,  and  the  shadows  being  dark— a  hard, 

<  wiry  effect  is  the  result. 

i  In  observing  the  natural  hair,  we  find  quite  a  dif- 
j  ferent  effect.  The  hair  being  itself  dark,  the  shadows 
I  but  little  darker,  the  contrast  is  not  great,  and  har- 
•  mony  is  the  result. 

j.    How  plain  it  is,  then,  that  the  same  relation  be- 

>  tween  lights  and  darks  in  marble  should  exist,  that  is 
v  found  between  lights  and  darks  in  natural  hair,  in 
j  order  to  secure  the  same  softness  and  harmony. — 

<  This  may  be  done  by  avoiding  all  sharp,  deeply-cut 

<  lines.   The  truth  of  this  theory  has  been  established 
j  as  to  its  happy  results,  and  to  its  foundation  upon  na- 
tural effects,  while,  in  its  execution,  accuracy  of  imi- 

;  tuting  the  actual  must  be  avoided,  in  order  to  secure 
truthful  representation  of  effect.    Observe  the  eye  in 

'  each  of  the  sketches ;  in  No.  1,  it  is  intended  to  imi- 
tate the  eye,  as  seen  in  profile ;  in  No.  2,  to  represent 
the  effect  of  the  same.  Both  designed  to  show  the 
modelling  of  the  eye  in  sculpture,  where  the  lash 
cannot  be  copied  or  imitated,  and  to  represent  its 
effect  is  all  that  can  be  done. 

TO-MORROW. 
"  Will  you  please  to  give  me  some  of  those  pears, 

!  ma'am?" 

The  speaker  was  a  little  child,  and  her  life  could 
not  have  covered  more  than  five  or  six  years. 

She  wore  a  faded  brown  calico  dress,  and  her  hair 
fell  in  bright,  tangled  skeins  out  of  her  torn  sun- 
bonnet. 

We  remember  just  how  the  great  trees  leaned  their 
I  green  arms  over  the  high  walls,  (for  it  is  of  our  own 

home  we  are  now  writing,  reader,)  and  how  the  fruit, 
:  small  and  half  developed,  yet,  for  it  was  June  time, 

lay  thick  among  the  leaves,  a  rich  prophesy  for  the 
;  harvest 

"They  are  not  grown  yet,"  said  our  little  sister, 
leaning  her  blue  eyes  over  the  wall,  "and  will  only 
make  you  sick  now ;  but  come  again  when  they  are 
ripe,  and  I  will  give  you  some,  little  girl." 

"And  will  they  be  ripe  to-morrow?"  She  asked 
the  question  very  eagerly,  with  her  earnest  child -face 
looking  out  from  that  old  sun-bonnet 

"  Oh,  no,  little  girl,  it  will  take  a  great  many  to- 
morrows to  ripen  the  pears  so  you  can  eat  them." 

And  we  knew  by  the  slow  steps  with  which  she 
moved  down  the  street,  that  there  was  a  shadow  on 
the  child's  heart,  which  the  "  many  to-morrows"  had 
made  there. 

Well,  in  the  next  October,  the  pears  hung  rich  and 
golden  on  the  branches,  but  the  little  girl'a  face  never 
looked  over  the  garden  wall  again.  But  her  simple 
question  has  furnished  us  with  a  text  for  many  a 
mental  sermon. 

"  To-morrow !"  Is  not  this  the  great  ignis-fatum 
on  life's  solemn  ocean,  forever  eluding  us,  as  we  steer 
our  barks  toward  it 

"  To-morrow !"  It  is  the  beautiful  heart-country, 
;  where  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  present  shall 
|  ripen  into  rich  fruits  on  the  tree  of  our  life. 
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"To-morrow!"  It  is  the  golden  city  through 
whose  shining  streets  we  shall  yet  walk  crowned 
with  bays,  our  life  purposes  realised,  our  life-work 
achieved. 

«  To-morrow !"  Alas !  It  is  the  country  on  whose 
bright  borders  our  spirits  forever  stand — over  which 
they  never  pass. 

And  so,  the  present  only  belongs  to  us.  For  the 
"yesterdays"  bound  up  and  laid  away  in  the  past; 
there  is  no  return,  and  the  future  is  with  God. 

But  the  "now"  is  our  own.  The  broad,  green, 
vineyard,  wjiose  purple  grapes  we  may  gather  for  the 
harvest  of  life. 

"Oh !  it  is  best  not  to  trust  to  the  "to-morrow," 
but,  seizing  hold  of  the  "to-day,"  affix  to  it  our  seal 
and  superscription,  for  there  is  neither  work  or  de- 
vice, knowledge  or  wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither  we 
go.  t.f.t. 

MRS.  CAROLINE  LEE  HENTZ. 

The  death  of  this  rarely  gifted  woman  will  scatter 
its  shadows  over  many  homes  throughout  the  Union. 

Her  maiden  name  was.  Caroline  Lee  Whiting,  and 
her  father  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and 
died  at  Washington,  in  1810. 

In  1825,  Miss  Whiting  was  married  to  Mr.  A.  M. 
HenU,  a  French  gentleman  of  high  scholastic  attain- 
ments, and  now  celebrated  for  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  scientific  literature. 

Mr.  Hents  was  associated  with  the  historian,  Mr. 
George  Bancroft,  in  charge  of  a  seminary  at  North- 
ampton, after  which  he  accepted  a  professorship  in 
the  college  of  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
and  his  gifted  wife  resided  for  several  years. 

They  subsequently  organised  a  fine  female  semina- 
ry at  Florence,  Alabama,  of  which  they  had  charge 
for  ten  years,  and  afterward  removed  to  Columbus, 
Georgia. 

The  great  popularity  of  her  works  furnish  the  best 
commentary  on  their  character.  We  need  not  name 
their  titles,  for  they  are  sweet  household  words 
throughout  the  Union. 

After  an  abscence  of  more  than  twenty  years,  Mrs. 
HenU  returned  to  look  once  more  upon  the  hills  of 
her  childhood's  home,  and  her  winning  manners,  her 
peculiar  conversational  powers,  and  her  rare  excel- 
lencies of  heart  and  mind,  greatly  endeared  her  to 
the  cultivated  circles  in  which  she  moved. 

She  returned  to  the  South,  completed  her  last,  and 
by  many  considered  her  best  work,  "  Ernest  Lin- 
wood." 

She  was  afterwards  attacked  with  pneumonia,  from 
which  neither  medical  skill,  or  tender  affection  could 
save  her,  and  on  the  11th  of  February,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Hents,  of  Mariana, 
Florida,  this  talented  and  admirable  woman  left  the 
world  which  her  genius  had  so  gladdened. 

In  the  noon  of  her  life,  in  the  mid  glory  of  her 
artist  triumphs,  Death  called  suddenly  for  her. 

Who  shall  say  that  her  work  is  done  because  it  has 
eeased  here?  The  sweet  strains  that  will  gladden 
no  earth-hearts  again,  may  rise  richer,  and  fuller,  and 

vol.  vu. — 22 


deeper  along  the  white  valleys  which  death  shall 
never  darken. 

Sweet  be  her  sleep  in  the  green  south-land  of  her 
adoption.  Her  works,  her  memory,  are  embalmed  in 
our  hearts,  and  there  can  never  die  the  name  of 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz.  T.  F.  T. 


••THE  GIPSY." 

Now  isn't  there  poetry  for  you  in  that  picture, 
reader  ?   Our  thoughts  take  sudden  passage  back  to 
the  days  when  we  religiously  believed  in  gipsies ; — 
hideous  looking  nondescripts,  with  immense  bonnets, 
and  short,  red  cloaks,  who  prowled  around  castles  in 
the  country,  and  stole  good  little  boys  and  girls  from 
\  their  cradles,  when  their  nurses  were  sleeping,  which 
\  lamentable  event  was  certain  to  be  followed  by  the 
<  death  of  their  mothers,  and  distraction  of  their 
|  fathers. 

j  After  being  for  several  years  incarcerated  in  ca- 
|  veins  far  underground,  or  in  the  depths  of  forests 
well-nigh  inaccessible,  these  kidnapped  unfortunates 
were  miraculously  discovered  and  restored  to  their 
friends;  and  it  was  especially  worthy  of  remark,  that 
they  were  always  wiser  and  better  in  their  day  and 
generation,  than  all  other  juveniles  who  had  enjoyed 
greater  light  and  liberty  of  conscience,  being,  not- 
withstanding their  early  education,  models  of  wis- 
dom, amiability,  and  propriety. 

We  acknowledge  to  a  little  weakness,  the  result, 
perhaps,  of  childish  associations  and  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, in  our  fancy  for  gipsy  life  and  liberty. 

The  old  crone  in  the  engraving,  is  a  true  type  of 
her  race,  with  the  dark,  fierce,  wizard  countenance, 
the  tangled  masses  of  gray  hair  oversweeping  her 
forehead,  and  her  deep,  wild  eyes  glancing  eagerly 
over  the  white  palm  laid  within  her  own.  We  almost 
fancy  we  hear  the  beating  of  the  young  girl's  heart 
under  the  folds  of  its  muslin  dress,  as  the  fingers  of 
the  old  ogress  cross  the  blue  veins  of  her  hand.  The 
pale,  sweet  face  reaching  forward  in  its  earnestness, 
almost  brings  a  prayer  to  our  lips,  that  that  future 
up  which  the  young  girl  is  striving  to  gaze,  may  be 
bright  as  the  May  sky  that  bends  over  her,  filled 
with  low,  sweet  music,  such  as  the  wind  makes  when 
it  heaves  up  the  white  spray  of  the  hawthorn  blos- 
soms around  her  English  home. 

Oh,  gentle  maiden !  In  the  May  time  of  thy  life, 
too !  Time  shall  interpret  for  thee  its  poetry  and  its 
romance;  but  the  fingers  of  the  old  gipsy  mother 
shall  not  unwind  the  dark  or  bright  woof  of  thy  fu- 
ture. 

Do  you  see  how  serenely  the  blue  lake  sleeps  in 
the  green  wrapping  of  the  fields? 

Then  beyond  it  rises  the  gable  roof  of  the  old  farm 
house,  and  the  distant  upland  leans  off  to  the  sky. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  picturesque  phase  of  English 
country  life,  which  every  one  can  understand  and 
enjoy.  v.  f.  t. 

HALL'8  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH. 

We  particularly  recommend  this  magazine  to  the 
attention  of  invalids,  dyspeptics,  and  all  persons  who 
desire  sound,  common  sense  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  preserving  health .  The  Editor  writes  evidently 
from  experience  and  careful  thought.  One  dollar  sent 
to  Dr.  W.  W.  Hail,  42  Irving  place,  New  York,  will 
procure  the  «•  Journal"  for  one  year.  There  are  few 
investments  that  will  pay  as  well. 

We  copy  some  remarks  on  "  Sunday  Dinners,"  the 
truth  of  whioh  even  a  few  will  acknowledge  from  their 
own  experience : — 

"  As  we  were  saying,  Sunday  Dinners  ! — that  is,  a 
1  Presbyterian  Dinner,'  as  it  is  denominated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alleghenus,  is  most  philosophical ; 
it  is  a  cold  dinner,  and  its  philosophy  consists — 

1st.  In  its  piety. 

2d.  In  its  humanity. 

3d.  In  its  propbylacttveness. 

Its  piety  is  evident,  from  its  allowing  more  time  for 
that  religious  reflection,  which  becomes  the  Sabbath 
day ;  and  which,  being  cumbered  with  much  servi?igt 
as  effectually  prevents,  as  it  did  in  Martha's  time. 

That  it  is  humane  to  have  as  little  cooking  done 
on  Sunday,  and  thus  giving  as  much  rest  to  our  ser- 
vants as  practicable,  no  one  will  deny. 

As  to  tho  healthfulnsss  of  a  cold  dinner  on  Sun- 
days, a  moment's  reflection  will  be  conclusive. 

As  we  take  very  much  less  exercise  on  the  Sabbath 
day  than  when  engaged  in  our  ordinary  avocations, 
we  need  that  much  less  food.  No  one  can  eat  as 
much  of  a  cold  dinner  as  he  would  if  it  were  smoking 
hot.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  not  eating  enough 
dinner  on  Sundays,  let  it  be  ever  so  cold  and  unin- 
viting ;  for  if  any  business  man  would  take  nothing 
at  all  for  his  Sunday  dinner,  and  for  the  following 
supper  were  to  drink  a  single  cup  of  any  kind  of  tea, 
weak  and  hot,  and  eat  with  it  a  bit  of  toast,  or  a 
piece  of  cold  bread  and  butter,  he  would  be  all  the 
better  for  it  in  mind  and  body  next  day ;  and  would 
go  to  his  bu8ine88on  a  Monday  morning,  with  a  vigor 
and  an  elasticity  which  that  man  never  knows  who 
makes  his  Sunday  dinner  the.  dinner  of  the  week. 

Taking  so  much  less  exercise  on  Sundays  than  on 
a  week  day,  and  stimulated  to  eat  more  on  that  day 
by  its  superior  excellency,  aided  by  idleness,  there  is 
of  necessity  a  repletion,  an  over-supply  of  food,  which 
will  be  as  certainly  disastrous  as  the  feeding  of  a  lo- 
comotive with  more  fuel  while  she  is  standing  still, 
than  when  she  is  going  ahead,  with  her  long  retinue  of 
passengers  and  freight. 

But,  in  a  sober,  religious  point  of  view,  those  in- 
viting Sunday  dinners  are  not  judicious;  the  nervous 
energy  is  drawn  to  the  stomach  in  extreme  quanti- 
ties, in  order  to  dispose  of  the  overload,  leaving  the  ; 
brain  scantily  supplied,  causing  dullness,  drowsiness, 
and  almost  stupidity,  wholly  unfitting  the  mind  for 
proper  attention  to  the  religious  exercises  of  the  af- 
ternoon, the  palpable  cause  of  wasted  sermons,  of 
wasted  opportunities.  This  subject  is  worth  a  serious 
thought  on  the  part  of  pious  people,  especially  those 
who  have  a  growing  family.   Gold  bread  and  meat, ; 
with  pie  or  baked  apples,  and  a  single  cup  of  good  ! 
hot  tea  or  coffee,  make  a  good  enough  Sunday  dinner  j 
for  anybody." 


MR.  BULLY. 

The  City  Item  thus  speaks  of  a  recent  visit  by  the 
editor  to  the  studio  of  this  distinguished  painter : 

"  The  other  day  we  called  upon  Mr.  Sully,  and 
found  him  in  his  studio,  painting  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  youth.  His  love  for  his  beautiful  and  enno- 
bling profession  is  as  fresh  and  earnest  as  in  the  days 
of  the  long  ago,  when  the  painter's  art  first  begun  to 
be  known  and  felt  in  our  country.  He  has  passed  the 
period  ordinarily  allotted  to  man,  yet  his  eye  is  not 
dim,  his  hand  is  firm,  his  mind  is  vigorous,  his  affec- 


tions are  warm  and  kindly,  his  perception  of  the  true 
is  keen ;  contact  with  the  world  has  but  enlarged  his 
sympathies  and  benevolence,  and  rendered  him  more 
charitable,  and  hopeful,  and  good.  Is  not  the  picture 
worthy  of  contemplation — this  handsome  and  most 
exemplary  old  man,  still  following  his  vocation  with 
all  the  ardor  of  first  love — although  famed  throughout 
the  world,  yet  as  modest  and  unassuming  as  in  youth 
— kind  and  encouraging  to  young  artists,  gentle  to  all 
who  call  on  him — unrivalled  in  his  profession— a  gen- 
tleman, a  scholar,  a  christian — can  too  much  be  said 
in  his  praise  ? 

"  We  found  him  busy — a  head  of  Washington,  por- 
traits of  beautiful  women  and  fine  looking  men — pome 
just  finished,  others  in  progress  of  completion — adorn- 
ed his  Exhibition  Room — all  unmistakably  the  work 
of  a  master.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Sully 
is  even  more  highly  appreciated  than  at  any  former 
period.  He  is,  indeed,  a  true  artist,  and  paints  because 
he  loves  his  glorious  profession.  We  advise  every  lover 
of  art  to  secure  one  of  his  works.  No  collection  is 
more  than  half  complete  without  a  Sully.  Grace, 
delicacy,  exquisite  color,  admirable  drawing,  and 
general  excellence,  are  his  chief  characteristics." 


A  TIN  WEDDING. 

The  New  York  Observer  gives  a  brief  description 
of  a  "Tin  Wedding,"  which  recently  "came  off"  in 
Brooklyn.  It  is  certainly  a  novelty,  and  celebrates 
the  fifth  return  of  the  wedding  day,  as  a  "  Silver" 
and  "Golden"  wedding  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth 
and  fiftieth  return.  The  affair  now  referred  to,  was 
conducted  as  follows : — 

"  The  bride  and  groom  were  presented,  by  relatives 
'  and  friends  in  turn,  with  various  articles  of  tin  wart, 
such  as  are  eminently  useful  in  household  economy, 
making  together  a  complete  set  of  culinary  apparatus 
which  would  do  honor  even  to  a  king's  kitchen. — 
These  separate  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  a  more 
;  formal  presentation  of  an  "  ornamental  service  of 
!  tin,"  prepared  after  the  most  approved  form  and 
>  fashion  of  silver,  during  which  an  address  was  de- 
;  livered  and  a  response  given,  both  performances  he- 
!  ing  marked  with  as  much  solemnity  as  the  occasion 
•  could  impart.  At  the  supper,  the  table  was  covered 
j  with  plates  and  dishes  only  of  tin ;  ham -sandwiches 
;  were  laid  out  against  a  tin  background ;  homely  cake 
\  was  served  in  baskets  of  tin ;  sweet  cider  was  poured 
from  a  tin  pail,  with  a  tin  ladle,  into  tin  cups  ;  and 
familiar  odes  were  performed  on  trumpets  of  tin !  In 
fact,  there  could  not  have  been  more  tin  in  any  other 
place,  except  in  a  tinman's  ward-house,  or  in  the 
mines  of  England." 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gould,  No.  164  Chestnut  street,  has  just 
published  the  following  new  music  for  the  piano : — 
"True  Constancy,"  brilliant  variations  on  "Lula," 
by  Chas.  Grobe ;  "Sounds  from  the  Alps,"  brilliant 
variations  on  "  Blanche  Alpen,"  by  Charles  Grobe  ; 
"Sunny  Hours,"  brilliant  variations  on  "Ah,  for 
Wings,"  or  Prima  Donna  Song,  by  Charles  Grobe  ; 
"  Danse  Espagnol,"  by  Joseph  Ascher ;  *«  Eugenie 
March,"  by  N.  C.  Boscha;  "L'Etingelle  Polka,"  by 
Eliza  Bosch;  Grand  Fantasie  on  the  themes,  "I 
Would  not  Live  Alway,"  and  "  Wings  of  a  Dove,"  by 
J.  N.  Beck;  "Remember  Me,"  romance  without 
words,  by  Ellen  S.  Buell ;  "  Banjo  Polka,"  by  James 
Bellak ;  "  Les  Naiades,"  variations  on  "  Shells  of 
Ocean,"  by  Charles  Grobe. 
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HONOR  TO  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  poet,  says : — "  I  dare 
not  place  any  gift,  however  beautiful,  or  any  success, 
however  brilliant,  above  the  talent  or  the  skill  which 
can  relieve  a  single  pang,  and  the  self-devotion  which 
lays  them  at  the  feet  of  the  humblest  fellow 
creature.'7 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  author  of  "  Evelyn  Landreth"  gives  encoura- 
ging promise  for  one  so  young ;  but  she  needs  a  riper 
experience  and  more  extended  observation,  ere  she 
will  be  able  to  command  public  attention.  We  shall 
be  gratified  to  receive  from  her  an  occasional  short 
sketch.  The  story  above-mentioned  is  not  written 
with  the  matured  skill  we  desire  in  articles  for  the 
Home  Magazine. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  AtrsxBir. 
New  York :  Bunce  if  Brother. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  publishers'  uni- 
form edition  of  Miss  Austen's  fine  novels.   Of  "  Pride 
and  Prejudice,"  the  previous  volume  in  this  series,  \ 
Walter  Scott  thus  writes  in  his  Diary,  (March  14th,  < 
1826:)— 44  Read  again,  and  for  the  third  time  at  least,  \ 
Miss  Austen's  very  finely  written  novel  of  Pride  and  \ 
Prejudice.   That  young  lady  had  a  talent  for  de-j 
scribing  the  involvements,  and  feelings,  and  charac-  !; 
ten  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonder-  \ 
fnl  I  ever  met  with.   The  big  bow-wow  strain  I  can  \ 
do  myself,  like  any  now  going;  but  the  exquisite' 
touch  which  renders  ordinary  commonplace  things 
and  characters  interesting,  from  the  truth  of  the  de- 
scription and  the  sentiment,  is  denied  to  me.  What 
a  pHy  soon  a  gifted  creature  died  so  early !"   A  few 
days  afterwards,  remarking  upon  another  novel,  he 
says:— "It  is  well  written,  but  over-labored — too 
much  attempt  to  put  the  reader  exactly  up  to  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  parties.   The  women 
do  this  better :  Edgeworth,  Ferrier,  Austen,  have  all 
>en  portraits  of  real  society  far  superior  to  any- 
\  man,  rain  man,  has  produced  of  the  like  nature." 

THE  LIFE  AND  REIGN  OP  NICHOLA8  THE  FIRST, 
EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA »  with  description!  of  Rniiian 

j  S^ietr  and  Government.  A  History  of  the  W«  in  the  East 
■mttl  the  present  time  t  and  sketches  of  Scharoyl.the  Circas- 
sian Chief.  maA  other  distinguished  characters.  By  8am u«l 
M-  Sarcaaa,  A.  M.i  author  of  the  "Court  and  Reign  of 
CathariM  II.,  Empress  of  Russia,"  ete.  Philadelphia t  J. 
W.  Bradley.  48  North  Mh  St.,  Publisher.  Large  ISmo.,  over 
fOD  pages.  Illustrated  with  tinted  plates. 

We  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent of  history,  and  the  general  reader  to  this  work, 
combining,  as  it  does,  all  the  fascination  of  a  romance, 
with  a  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  even  in  its  minutest 
details. 

The  author  has  given  us  a  dear,  unbiassed  history 
of  the  times  and  life  of  the  late  Russian  Emperor;  a 
life  crowned  with  startling  denouements,  and  strange, 
unexampled  intrigues,  successes,  and  reverses. 

Much  historical  research,  as  well  as  great  taste  and 
judgment  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  mate- 
rials, are  evinced  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Both  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  the  demand  of  J 
the  times  for  just  such  a  history,  we  predict  for  it  a  j 
large  and  rapid  sale.  \ 

It  is  gotten  up  in  superb  style,  with  elegant  illus-  ^ 
stations,  by  its  enterprising  publisher.      ~  j 


LEARNING  TO  THINK.  Consisting  of  easy  and  entertain- 
ing Lessons,  designed  to  assiit  m  the  first  unfolding  of  the 
Reflective  and  Reasoning  powers  of  Children.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  En- 
gravings. New  York :  Harper  tf  Brother. 

By  the  aid  of  pictures,  and  an  appropriate  series  of 
questions  to  be  read  by  the  mother,  sister,  nurse,  or 
any  other  person,  quite  young  children  may  be  taught 
to  think  correctly  on  a  great  number  of  subjects.  As 
an  aid  to  this  good  work,  the  beautiful  little  volume 
now  before  us  will  be  found  particularly  well  adapted. 
Mr.  Abbott  is,  indeed,  the  children's  fast  friend,  and 
as  such,  may  justly  be  called  the  benefactor  of  man- 
kind. 

UEADLET'S  SACRED  PLAINS.  Buffalo. 

Although  the  author  of  that  most  beautiful  prose 
poem,  Sacred  Mountains,  is  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 
the  father  of  the  work  before  us,  still,  many  biblical 
readers  will  hail  its  advent  It  is  well  written,  too, 
and  what  is  especially  important,  gives  a  life-like 
vividness  and  reality  to  the  saored  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances about  which  it  treats.  The  old  and  the 
young  can  alike  read  it,  with  pleasure  and  profit 

DORA  GRAFTON:  Or,  "  Every  Cloud  has  a  Silver  Lining.* 
Joe.  Drench  if  Co.,  Boston. 

The  author  has  published  too  soon,  which  is  always 
a  serious  error.  The  book  should  have  been  submit- 
ted to  some  discriminating  friend,  who  would  at  once 
have  indicated  its  defects  of  style,  and  advised  a 
thorough  revision.  Readers  of  taste  will  hardly  be 
attracted  beyond  the  first  few  pages  of  "  Dora  Graf- 
ton." 

DREAM8  AND  REALITIES  OF  A  PASTOR  AND 
TEACHER.  By  the  author  of  **  Rolling  Ridge,"  "  Parish 
Side,"  *c.  New  York :  J.  C  Derby. 

This  is  a  well  written,  and,  we  believe,  highly  in- 
structive book.  It  is  a  story  of  the  life-teachings,  and 
life-trials  of  a  good  man,  whose  great  aim  was  to  ele- 
vate, morally  and  intellectually,  his  fellow  men.  like 
many  of  his  nature  and  temperament,  some  of  his 
views  were  Utopian.  But  his  successes  and  failures, 
with  the  causes  of  these,  are  painted  with  a  masterly 
hand.  There  is  unusual  strength  and  vitality  in  this 
volume. 

HOME.  By  Ajtva  Lklavd.  New  York;  J.  C.  Derby. 

We  like  this  story.  It  is  natural,  earnest,  and  of 
a  decidedly  religious  character.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  intense,  dramatic  school  about  it,  but  a  love  for 
the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  brightens  along 
every  page  of  the  volume. 

Somehow,  the  story  reminds  us  of  a  deep,  placid 
river,  in  a  summer's  afternoon,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  will  have  very  much  the  same  teach- 
ings to  the  hearts  that  read  it 

JULIUS,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  From  the  German.  By 
W.  H.  Fubmkss.  Philadelphia :  Parry  if  McMillan. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  this  volume,  is  the  J ournal 
of  a  Poor  Vicar  of  Wiltshire,  a  piece  of  imaginative 
life.  Picturing  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  sur- 
passed. The  original  fragment,  which  gave  the  hint 
for  this  story,  probably  suggested  to  Goldsmith  his 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

LUCY  BOSTON.  By  F«*d.  Folio.  Philadelphia  i  T.  B. 
Peterson. 

This  is  a  satire  on  Woman's  Rights,  and  Spiritual- 
ism, very  racily  written.  The  author's  apparent  re- 
lish of  the  ludicrous  has  a  fine  opportunity  to  indulge 
itself  on  these,  at  present,  very  exoiting  topics. 

HARPER'S  STORY  BOOKS.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  No.  IS. 
New  York :  Harper  if  Brother. 

The  February  nomber  comprises  "  The  Story  of 
American  History,  from  the  Earliest  Settlement  of 
the  Country  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution."   It  is  ohoicely  illustrated. 
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MARIA  WARD'S  DISCLOSURES. 


SIXTEENTH  EDITION  NOW  READY  OF 

FEMALE  LIFE  AMONG  THE  MORMONS. 


A  Narrative  of  many  years'  personal  experience.  By  the  Wife  of  a  Mormon  Elder,  recently  from  Utah. 
With  four  colored  illustrations.   One  12mo  volume.   Price  $1.  . 


Cariosity  Awakened. 

The  Mormon  Meeting. 

The  Midnight  Assemblage. 

Antral  of  Joe  Smith. 

The  Mob  and  Its  Victim. 

Female  Heroism. 

Mormon  Vexations. 

A  Startling  Proposition. 

Mr.  Ward  offers  his  Hand. 

The  Young  Wife  F*ars. 

Doctrine  of  Spiritual  Wire*. 

A  Mormon  Heroine. 

The  Abduction  of  Hannah. 

Ellen's  Narrative. 

Alarming  Intelligence. 

Arrival  at  the  Promised  Land. 

Startling  Revelations. 

Mrs.  Murray  Discloses  Seerets. 

Portraits  of  Mormon  Elders. 


CONTENTS : 

Marriage  Contract  Annulled. 
Mr.  Ward's  Escape. 
Regulators  take  vengeance. 
Mrs.  Bradlsh  in  a  Dungeon. 
Death  of  the  Prophet. 
Description  of  the  New  Leader. 
Mrs.  Bradish  s  Adventures. 
Mode  of  Making  Converts. 
The  Prophet's  Favorite. 
Alarmed  by  Indians. 
Women  Lost  or  Captured. 
Strange  Advice  for  a  Woman. 
Disappointed  Match-Maker. 
Love  in  the  Wilderness. 
Courting  by  the  Camp- Fire. 
A  Wife's  Trouble. 
A  New  Flora's  Interpreter. 
A  Scene  at  "  Meal-Time." 
Hostile  Indians. 


Prophet  Braved  by  a  Woman. 
Au  Old  Fool  and  a  Young  Flirt. 
Evil  Results  of  Polygamv. 
The  Prophet  and  his  Victim. 
A  Father  Sells  his  Daughters. 
Self* Accuser  and  Dying  Husband. 
The  Forsaken  Wife. 
A  Domestic  Scene. 
The  Youthful  Victims. 
The  New  Wife. 
Mormon  Dinner-Table. 
A  House  Divided. 
Mesmerism  and  Morraonlsm. 
Mrs.  Bradlsh  Reveals  Secrets. 
Mysterious  Disappearances. 
Murder  of  G unison's  Party. 
Doubts  and  Fears. 
Escape  of  the  Author. 


This  book  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  prominently  before  the  public.  Although  it  has  been  published  but  a  few  weeks , 
no  less  than  16  editions  have  been  Issued.  It  has  also  been  republished  in  England  with  still  greater  success.  The  London 
Time**  and  London  Observer  each  devote  two  columns  to  its  review 

Says  the  Christian  Journal  and  Messenger.  Cincinnati :— 44  The  book  will  secure  unhesitating  attention  from  all  quarters — 
will  be  universally  read  in  Europe,  as  well  mn  in  America;  and  we  doubt  not,  will  become  one  of  the  most  important,  If  not  the 
most  important  Instrumentality  in  enlightening  the  world  on  Mormonism,  and  in  bringing  to  bear  upon  It  that  public  opinion  to 
necessary  to  drive  It.  as  an  abomination,  from  the  earth.   It  will  rouse  particularly,  the  American  people." 

Says  the  Buffalo  Daily  Courier:—"  The  work  Is  written  with  delicacy,  and  those  who  expect  to  And  In  it  the  food  fore  mor- 


bid curiosity  will  be  disappointed." 

Says  the  Boston  Daily  Transcript:—"  It  will  rival  'Maria  Monk's  Revelations'  in  the  feeling  it  Is  destined  to  excite. 
Lift  Among  the  Mormons' is  no  hearsay  exposition,  but  the  conscientious  record  of  an  individual  experience." 
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And  for  sale  by  Booksellers  and  Agent*  everywhere. 
Single  copies  sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Several  thousand  Agents  wanted  to  circulate  this  book  in  every  town  In  the  United  States. 


>  'MID  PLEASURES  AND  PALACES,  THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME." 

NOW  READY, 
AND  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  BOOKSTORES: 


HOME; 


OR,  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  NEW  ENGLAND  FAMILY. 
BY  ANNA  ICELAND. 

ONE  NEAT  VOLUME,  12MO.  PRICE  Si. 
"  This  Is  a  book  to  be  read  by  the  home- fireside.  The  story  never  wanders  from  familiar  home-scenes,  and  is  touched  with 
gleams  of  humor,  and  soft  shadows  of  pathos.  Among  Its  best  pictures  we  find  the  churlish  'Old  Oovev— turuing,  squinting,  and 
contracting  his  eyebrows  and  forehead,  as  if  the  organ  of  vision  was  in  his  ears.' of  whom  it  was  said,  *  "he  had  but  oue  redeeming 
quality,  and  that  was  his  wife ;  the  meek,  placid  face  of  '  Grandniothe*  Lelana.'  whose  moral  excellence,  energy,  and  heroism* 
are  placed  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  'delicate,  soft,  nervous  beings'  of  this  generation,  who  'weep  over  the  vapid  pages  of  a  novel. 


but  are  shocked  into  interesting  helplessness  at  the  sight  of  real  distress  t  the  *  brick  school-house,'  illuminated  with  *pitch-pine 
knots,'  for  the  '  singing  school,  where  the  *  strong,  hearty  voices  of  the  young  men  and  maidens  rolled  out  the  notes  of  Coronation 
and  eh 

,        ting  loi  „  .  _  .  ,  .  .  _ 

sentiug  her  with  a  'silver  piece,'  and  remarking, 4  Money  is  scarce,  and  hard  to  be  got,  or  I  would  give  you  more »'  the  sad,  speak- 


and  Russia,  and  chased  each  other  through  the  labjrinthian  passages  of  Exhortation,  Sardinia,  and  Delight;'  the  simple  'Jonae 
Crocky'  making  love  to  sweet '  Bessey,'  and  evincing  appreciation  of  her  delicate  rejection  of  his  magnificent  proffer,  by  pre- 
sent! ug  her  with  a  'silver  piece,'  and  remarking, 4  Money  is  scarce,  and  hard  to  be  got,  or  I  would  give  you  more »'  the  sad,  speak- 
ing face  of  the  deaf  mute,  'Alger  j*  beautiful 4  Susy  Loring,'  her  'crazed,  but  gentle  spirit  groping  round  the  walls  of  its  tenement, 
searching  the  haunted  cells  of  memory,  In  the  mockery  of  vain  endeavor ;'  the  skinny,  freckled 4  Mary  Tibbs,'  who  never  curled 
her  red  hair  « but  once,  and  that  was  when  she 44  back-slid ;" '  po«r,  bewildered  4  David  Hill,'  who  couldn't  get  the  hang  of  *  Pa- 
radise Lost,*  and  so  lost  his  chance  of  Paradise  with  the  winsome  '  Grace  i*  the  grand  '  quilting  at  Mr.  Von  Komp's,'  where  the 
*  narrow  fact,  light  blue  eyes,  white  hair,  short  nose,  chin  that  looked  as  if  it  was  going  to  run  away,  long,  yellow  vest,  short- 
watsted,  blue  coat,  and  great,  white  hands  of  Mr.  Poppletouy,'  made  themselves  conspicuous."        [N.  Y.  Evening  Mirror. 

DERBY   &   JACKSON,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  MAY,  185G. 


MAGDALENE: 

A   YOUNG   GIRL'S  STORY. 


BY  ALICE  B.  HEAL. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Pelf  derotlou.  high  and  pure, 
Thou*ht»  that  In  thankfulness  endure, 
Though  dearest  hope*  are  faithless  found. 
And  dcareit  hearts  are  burstlog  round.— [Kuli. 


The  outcry  which  startled  Mr.  Wimhrop,  J 
coming  slowly  down  to  enquire  the  meaning  of !; 
a  disturbance  so  unusual,  was  the  only  token  J 
Magdalene  gave  of  a  woman's  weakness  and* 
fear.  In  an  instant  she  had  comprehended  the  ^ 
scene,  and  one  appealing  glance  at  the  blanched  \ 
and  terror-stricken  faces  around,  told  her  she  ^ 
must  act  for  all.  \ 

u  Here — in  here !"  she  said,  opening  the  door  \ 
nearest  at  hand.  It  was  the  dining  room,  and  \ 
the  men  laid  down  their  unconscious  burden  \ 
upon  the  wide  sofa,  wheeled  for  the  evening's  \ 
family  gathering,  to  an  angle  with  the  fire.  j 

11  Poor  young  gentleman !     'Taint  no  use,  j 
Miss.   He  haint  stirred  since  the  horse  kicked 
himself  loose,  afore  we  got  to  him,"  one  of  them 
said,  shaking  his  head  at  Magdalene's  endeavors 
to  find  whether  life  or  hope  yet  remained. 

She  had  nerved  herself  against  the  first  sicken- 
ing terror  at  the  sight  of  the  gaping  wounds,  the 
bruised  and  swollen  face,  the  clothes  stiffening 
*ith  blood — fearful  to  a  stranger,  but  how  much 
more  so  to  one  in  whom  each  sense  and  feeling 
was  made  doubly  acute  by  love  ?  Mr.  Winthrop 
stood  before  her  as  she  looked  up,  mnte,  and 
rigid,  stunned  by  what  he  saw,  and  not  yet  com- 
prehending that  this  was  all  that  now  remained 
of  the  morning's  idol. 

"  Send  them  all  away,  Mr.  Winthrop— go,  Miss 
Martha,  Jane,  all  of  you  1"  she  said,  starting  up 
with  feverish  impatience  as  the  household  crowd- 
ed around.  "  You  can  do  no  good;  not  you" — 
and  she  appealed  to  the  man  who  had  spoken, 
who  alone  seemed  capable  of  action  in  this 
dreary  emergency.  "  You  understand  it  all,  and 
you  will  carry  a  message  for  me  to  the  doctor ; 

vol.*  vn. — 24 


run  every  step  of  the  way.  No — I  will  write, 
he  may  not  be  in" — and  with  a  sudden  gesture 
whioh  freed  the  room  of  all  intruders,  that  old, 
imperious  way,  Magdalene  placed  herself  before 
Mr.  Winthrop's  own  desk  to  write.  Months 
afterwards,  when  the  horror  of  the  scene  had 
partly  faded  from  her  remembrance,  she  won- 
dered at  her  own  calmness  as  she  penned  the 
lines : 

"Frank  Winthrop  has  met  with  an  accident, 
and  is,  to  all  appearance,  dead.  Come,  for  God's 
sake,  and  save  him  for  us,  if  you  can," 

There  was  no  signature,  but  none  was  needed. 
The  firm,  bold  hand,  womanly,  yet  full  of  cha- 
racter, even  at  such  a  moment,  was  enough  to 
the  physician,  who  had  seen  her,  night  and  day, 
in  the  sick  room  of  those  to  whom  his  mission 
had  just  ended.  And  yet  it  seemed  hours  to 
Magdalene  before  he  arrived.  She  knelt  down 
and  chafed  the  rigid  hands — she  listened  and 
prayed  as  she  did  so,  for  some  token  of  life — 
with  her  ear  laid  to  his  uncovered  breast ;  and 
then  rose  up  to  walk  the  room  helplessly,  hear- 
ing only  through  the  painful  stillness  the  shrieks 
of  the  rising  storm  without,  and  Mr.  Winthrop's 
unaltered  cry — "  Frank — Frank — speak  to  me  I 
Frank — my  son !" — repeated  again  and  again,  as 
if  the  dead  could  hear,  or  the  dumb  speak. 

In  another  hour  all  that  skill  and  tenderness 
could  do,  had  been  done.  The  fire  light  shone 
out  fitfully  upon  the  disordered  traces  of  the 
sad  scene  so  recently  passing  before  it.  Towels 
and  bandages  were  scattered  round — a  pile  of 
golden  curls,  dabbled  with  blood,  lay  as  they 
had  fallen  from  the  unsparing  hand  of  the  phy- 
sician ;  but  no  one  heeded  these  things,  all 
thought  and  interest  centered  in  the  boy's  own 
room,  where  he  4»7  living,  but  senseless  ;  life 
scarcely  fluttering  in  his  feeble  pulse. 

All  night  long  there  were  lights  and  footsteps 
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going  about  the  house ; — all  night — ages  it  seem- 
ed when  the  wintry  daylight  crept  through  the 
half  closed  blinds — Magdalene  and  those  two 
silent  men  kept  their  almost  breathless  watch. 

And  yet,  this  was  better  than  the  returning 
consciousness,  the  acute  agony,  the  wild  deli- 
rium, which  filled  the  house  with  shrieks,  and 
tortured  those  who  listened,  more  by  the  reality 
of  suffering  than  the  blankness  of  dumb  sus- 
pense. Life,  at  what  a  cost !  The  blinded  eyes, 
the  crushed  limbs,  the  frightful  wound  above 
the  temple,  surely  it  were  truer  kindness  to 
have  prayed  for  death. 

"  My  old  friend" — and  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  scenes  of  human  suffering,  the  physician's 
voice  trembled  as  he  spoke — "  I  will  not  deceive 
you.    There  is  hope  " 

"  Thank  God !— oh !  thank  you !  bless  you, 
doctor !" 

"Wait — hear  me  out — just  one  hope  for  our| 
poor  boy.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  so  soon, ; 
and  I  will  not  act  on  my  own  judgment.  But; 
you  ought  to  know  at  once,  I  think  he  must ; 
lose  that  limb."  j 

Magdalene  clung  closer  to  that  helpless  form, ; 
shuddering,  as  she  heard  the  sentence ;  but  the 
father  did  not  even  know  it  had  boen  pronounced ; 
he  had  ceased  to  listen  when  he  heard  of  hope. 

"  Time  enough  to  press  it  upon  him  when  it 
must  come,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  motioned 
Magdalene  out  of  the  room.  "  It  must,  I  think. 
I  leave  everything  to  you ;  turn  his  father  out 
if  he  disturbs  the  poor  boy  when  he  comes  to 
his  senses.  I  will  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can. 
Don't  let  one  of  those  women  in." 
%  Frank  was  muttering  incoherently  when  she 
returned.  "  Hi !  old  fellow — faster — faster — so 
black — everything  is  black—; father  /" 

The  last  was  a  frightened,  appealing  cry.  Mr. 
Winthrop's  face  worked  convulsively  as  he  bent 
down  over  the  pillows. 

"  Father— oh,  father  /" 

"  My  poor  boy — my  poor  Frank.  Here  I  am, 
Frank,  close  to  you ;  don't  you  see  me  f" 

Magdalene's  quick,  warning  gesture  was  of  no 
avail ;  but  she  took  one  hot  hand  in  hers,  and 
smoothed  it  softly,  as  she  would  have  done  to 
quiet  a  restless  infant. 

He  was  still  for'  a  moment,  and  then  the 
other  hand  was  raised  as  if  he  would  have  torn 
the  bandages  from  his  eyes.  She  prisoned  both, 
and  held  them  fast. 

"  Frank,  my  dear  child,  listen  to  me,"  she 
said,  in  a  low,  distinct  tone.  "  You  have  been 
thrown,  and  hurt  very  badly ;  but  we  are  doing 
all  we  can  for  you,  and  everything  depends  up- 
•on  your  keeping  quiet.  Will  you  try,  for  your 
father's  sake  ?" 

"I  know,"  the  poor  boy  murmured.  "I 
thought  of  my  father,  then — and  of  you ;  and  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  " 

Magdalene  placed  her  hand  upon  his  lips. ; 
41  That  is  all,"  and  she  almost  frowned  back  Mr.  < 
Winthrop's  unspoken  words,  greedy  as  he  was  ; 
of  hearing  that  voice  again,  that  plaintive  ory — 
u  my  father."  Even  he  recognized  the  firm, 
controlling  spirit  which  had  acted  so  bravely 
•and  wisely  for  all ;  and  once  more  there  was  a 


hush  in  the  sick  room,  where  Frank  tossed  in 
uneasy,  feverish  sleep,  broken  by  moans  and 
startings  of  pain. 

chapter  x. 

And  is  there  In  God's  world  so  drear  a  place, 
Where  the  loitd,  bitter  cry  is  raised  in  vain  ? 

Where  tear*  of  penance  come  too  late  for  grace, 
As  on  the  uprooted  flower  the  genial  rain  ? 

We  barter  life  for  pottage ;  sell  true  bliss 
For  wealth,  or  power,  for  pleasure  or  renown  j 

Thus.  Esau-like,  our  Father's  blessing  miss 
And  wash  with  fruitless  tears  our  faded  crown.— Kiili. 

Those  who  have  waited,  with  beating  hearts, 
balancing  hope  against  hope,  for  the  end  of  a 
consultation,  on  whioh  the  life  of  some  dear 
one  depends,  as  far  as  human -skill  and  wisdom 
may  decide  God's  will,  can  picture  the  morning 
in  which  all  was  placed  at  stake.  Magdalene, 
shut  out  for  the  first  time  from  the  sick  chamber, 
did  not  leave  the  hall.  The  day  was  damp  and 
dreary,  and  whether  she  walked  to  the  window, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  leaden  sky,  and  dark 
houses  opposite,  or  sat  shivering  unconsciously 
upon  the  stairway,  there  was  nothing  to  change 
the  current  of  her  thoughts. 

The  slightest  movement  in  the  chamber 
startled  her.  Frank's  moans,  faint,  and,  at 
times,  almost  suppressed,  seemed  to  her  strain- 
ing ear,  the  utterance  of  death.  If  they  had 
only  allowed  her  to  be  with  him,  where  she 
could  have  watched  their  faces,  even  if  she  had 
not  heard  a  word  of  all  their  questioning,  she 
coulr^ave  borne  it  far  better.  But  they — how 
did  they  know  her  right  to  minister  to  him,  or 
the  new  and  all-absorbing  love  that  had  "sprung 
full  statured  in  an  hour,"  in  a  heart  yearning 
through  life  for  ties  of  birth  and  blood  ? 

She  stood  close  by  the  door,  when  its  abrupt 
opening  almost  threw  her  from  her  hold  upon 
the  square  carved  banister  upon  which  she  was 
leaning. 

"Oh,  it's  you:  that's  all  right.  It's  you  I 
\  want,"  said  Dr.  Jackson,  who  had  left  his  col- 
;  league  the  more  dreaded  task  of  breaking  their 
;  decision  to  the  boy's  father. 

"  Just  as  I  expected — and  it  must  be  at  onoe ; 
Cooper  says  every  hour,  every  second  will  telL 
Poor  lad !  he  has  all  his  father's  spirit,  all  he 
used  to  have — he  won't  believe  us,  or  listen  to 
us  now— Winthrop,  you  know.  I  can't  blame 
him,  such  a  fine  fellow,  crippled  for  life." 

"Frank,"  said  Magdalene,  hoarsely;  "does 
he  know  it." 

"  Yes — yes,  it  was  the  only  way.  He  took  it 
like  a  soldier— only  he  must  have  you  with 
him." 

"  Mel"  and  un imagined  horrors  of  the  scene 
made  her  lean  against  the  wall  for  a  moment, 
sick  and  faint. 

"  Cooper  would  not  hear  to  it — I  answered  for 
you,  though.  I  knew  you  both.  If  you  were 
his  own  sister  and  mother  included  you  oould 
not  do  better.  Don't  think  about  yourself. 
That's  the  way — shut  your  eyes.  He  says  if 
you  will  hold  his  hand  he  will  not  take  ether. 
I'm  afraid  of  it  for  him,  though  he  shall  have  it 
if  he  wants  it." 

He  was  already  half  way  down  stairs,  to  the 
carriage  and  assistants  in  waiting.   "Flesh  and 
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heart  failed"  before  this  new  ordeal ;  her  limbs 
trembled  under  her,  and  Frank  himself,  lying 
in  patient  expectation,  was  not  more  ghastly 
when  she  was  summoned  to  a  place  at  his  side. 

He  could  see  her  now ;  the  swelling  had  sub- 
sided and  the  bandages  had  been  removed. 
The  day  before  they  were  all  so  happy  at  find- 
ing his  eyes  uninjured — but  now  his  father  had 
neither  strength  nor  comfort  for  him ;  nothing 
bnt  blank  despair,  and  at  times  a  fierce  gleam 
from  his  blood-shot  eyes  that  made  the  face, 
marked  by  anxiety  and  watching,  more  hag- 
gard than  ever.  It  was  the  inward  rebelling 
strife  that  made  this  draught  so  bitter.  Frank's 
suffering,  fear  for  the  result,  everything  was 
merged  into  one  proud,  wrestling  with  the  fate 
that  had  befallen  his  child,  his  son,  the  last  of 
his  generation,  the  inheritor  of  the  name,  and 
wealth,  and  distinction,  which  had  been  the  ab- 
sorbing pursuits  of  his  own  life. 

Farther  than  this  life  he  had  never  looked. 
The  Prince  of  this  World  had  in  him  a  subject 
that  shut  his  eyes  and  dulled  his  hearing  to  any 
offer  of  another  service 

In  his  prosperity  he  had  said  he  should  never 
be  moved ;  his  success  he  attributed  to  his  own 
will  and  energy,  and  his  career  had  been  almost 
singularly  fortunate.  But  now  a  stroke,  that 
no  forethought  could  see  or  arrest,  had  in  a 
single  hour  brought  him  at  bay  with  a  power 
which  had  never  stood  in  his  path  before ;  but 
the  messenger  was  an  angel  of  wrath  bearing  a 
naming  sword. 

The  unshed  tears  of  a  life-time  burned  within 
those  hollow  eyes,  like  drops  of  molten  lead. 
Every  cry  of  pain,  short,  suppressed — but  far 
more  pitiful  for  their  patience  than  the  most 
frantic  shriek  could  have  been—entered  his 
heart  like  steel.  He  could  have  struck  Magda- 
lene in  the  face  as  he  glared  around  at  them 
all,  and  stayed  for  a  moment  on  those  still  fea- 
tures of  marble  whiteness,  but  calm  as  marble 
also,  for  the  composure  which  he,  never  before 
shaken  in  spirit,  could  not  attain.  His  hand 
trembled  like  a  woman's  as  he  raised  it,  to  wipe 
the  great  beaded  drops  from  his  forehead ;  yet 
speech  or  movement  were  both  denied  him ;  life 
depended  on  that  hour's  silence.  Memory  and 
remorse  claimed  it  to  do  their  perfect  work. 

And  Magdalene,  praying  incessantly  for 
strength  and  comfort  to  that  poor  child  whose 
imploring  eyes  were  scarcely  turned  from  her 
own,  neither  saw  nor  knew  anything  beyond. 
8he  had  indeed  "forgotten  herself" — it  was  no 
new  task,  and  He  in  whom  she  trusted,  upheld 
her  with  a  more  than  human  strength  and  cou- 
rage. 

Once,  when  a  convulsive  shudder  of  fear  and 
pain  contracted  the  face  into  which  she  looked 
so  wistfully,  she  stooped  down  and  kissed  the 
mouth,  feminine  in  its  sweetness.  No  one  saw 
H,  so  swift,  so  light  was  the  movement,  but  the 
boy's  eyes  thanked  her  with  a  look  of  grateful 
love,  that  repaid  her  for  years  of  loneliness. 
Again  the  hand  she  held  was  prest  with  a  grasp 
that  almost  crushed  it,  to  her  own,  the  strength 
of  mortal  anguish;  and  she  bent  to  breathe 
those  familiar  words  that  startled  the  jealous 


ear  strained  to  catch  them,  with  a  new  life  and 
meaning. 

By  thine  agony  and  bloody  meat — by  thy  cross 
and  passion." 

In  the  still  and  solemn  night  those  words 
haunted  the  restless  spirit,  yet  battling  with 
this  invisible  but  constraining  power.  Sleep 
was  impossible,  though  he  seemed  to  rest. 

The  night  lamp  sent  strange  ghostly  shadows 
through  the  room,  that  roomy  his  own  in  the 
light-hearted nesa  of  boyhood,  his  own  when  the 
first  dreams  of  love  and  ambition  took  the  place 
of  childish  pursuits  and  fancies ;  the  very  walls 
stood  up  as  silent  witnesses  of  wrong;  its 
gloom  was  a  type  of  the  blackness  of  the  retri- 
bution that  had  at  last  overtaken  him. 

Near  at  hand,  to  be  ready  at  an  instant's 
change,  their  friend  and  physician  slept  hea- 
vily, worn  out  by  fatigue  of  mind  and  body. 
Magdalene  alone  remained  at  her  post.  She 
promised  herself  rest  and  care  on  the  morrow, 
but  to-night  neither  Mr.  Winthrop's  expressed 
wish,  or  Miss  Martha's  petitions,  sent  through 
Dr.  Jackson,  availed  to  change  her  determina- 
tion. It  was  not  enough  to  feel  that  the  worst 
was  over,  that  such  strength  and  fortitude  had 
been  given  her  to  aid  them  both,  and  that  her 
charge  slept  quietly,  exhaustion  though  it  was. 

One,  two,  three, — she  counted  the  strokes  of 
the  great  clock  upon  the  stairs.  Two  hours 
more  and  she  would  rouse  Mr.  Winthrop,  and 
leave  Frank  to  his  father's  charge.  A  strange 
trembling  came  over  her  as  she  glanced  to- 
wards the  shrouded  form,  lying  on  the  lounge 
opposite.  For  the  first  time  since  the  day  which 
had  revealed  it  to  her,  she  suffered  herself  to 
think  who  it  was  that  slept  there  so  uncon- 
scious of  her  presence  or  her  claims. 

But  the  boy  awoke  just  then,  with  a  spasm 
of  extreme  suffering.  "  Oh !  Magdalene,  I  can- 
not bear  it  any  longer." 

She  held  an  opiate,  already  prepared,  to  his 
lips. 

"  Won't  you  say  a  prayer  for  me  ?"  he  whis- 
pered faintly,  a  as  you  did  for  poor  little  Jlelen 
when  she  suffered  so." 

Simply  as  a  child  would  have  done,  Magda- 
lene knelt  down  by  the  bedside  where  she 
stood.  Again  she  uttered  that  anguished  plea, — 

"  And  by  thy  precious  death,  in  all  times  of 
tribal ation,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.  Grant  us 
patience,  and  teach  us  how  to  bear  the  trials 
thou  dost  send.  Thou  who  didst  know  all  of 
human  loss  and  agony,  send  help  and  comfort 
in  this  dark  hour." 

The  convulsive  grasp  relaxed  softly,  as  the 
boy  slept  again,  but  still  she  prayed,  though 
silently,  for  him  when  he  should  oome  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  blighted  life,  for  guidance  and 
direction  in  her  own  dreary  and  uncertain  path.  ^ 
A  deep  groan  startled  her. 

Mr.  Winthrop  had  thrown  off  the  semblance 
of  sleep,  and  she  turned  to  meet  his  full  and 
troubled  gase.  Should  she  try  to  offer  any 
comfort  to  him,  could  she  even  pray  that  it 
might  be  given  to  him  1  A  pale,  shadowy  face 
came  between  them.  Ahl  it  was  a  deadly 
wrong  that  clamored  for  forgiveness  and  pity. 
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It  was  a  tempter,  with  an  angel's  face,  look-?  to  him,  looking  after,  without  the  power  to  re- 
ing  towards  her  with  a  mother's  pleading  eyes,;  call  her. 

but  it  was  the  strong  pride  of  her  nature,  heri  The  earliest  member  of  the  household  astir 
sole  inheritance  from  him.  i  found  her  lying  in  a  deep  swoon,  stretched  tt 

She  crossed  the  room  suddenly  and  held  out  j  the  very  door  of  her  own  room  ;  there  strength 
her  hand.  >  and  consciousness  had  suddenly  deserted  her. 

" It  is  rery,  very  hard  for  you  to  bear.    I  do \  (?0  be  concluded.) 

not  know  how  to  offer  you  any  comfort."  ^ 

She  did  not — she  felt  instinctively  that  he\  — -  

could  not  understand  the  secret  of  her  own  sup-> 

port  and  steadfastness.  s>  COURAGE. 

But  he  only  turned  away  from  her  and  co-  >   

yered  his  face  with  his  hands.  >  B*  w.  gilmorb  simms. 


"Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a.  sinful  man11 — s  a.      ,         . ,  A  A.   .  . 

words!,  hid  heard  he  k*,  not  wh^re  or  when, }  "SJ^^^^ST 


>  Up  head,  my  boy :  speak  bravely—  never  stammer, 


was  all  that  he  could  utter ;  drawn  forth  with 

out  his  will,  nay,  against  it,  for  her  faith,  \    For  fear  the  world  will  set  you  down  a  fool ! 
her  trust,  her  purity,  stood  before  him  as  i  We  have  no  time  alio w'd  for  shillyshally, 
an  accusing  spirit.  J    Bot  seventy  years  allotted  to  the  best  ; 

A  new  emotion  rose  up  in  her  heart  as  she  5  Down  with  the  rock :  plough  np  the  fruitful  valley, 
looked  upon  him,  so  humbled  and  bowed  down.  \    Work  out  your  purpose— leave  to  God  the  rest 
Pity  for  the  self-accusing  heart,  for  the  re- J 

morse  which  thus  cried  out  as  it  rent  him  *  You  have  a  purpose— should  have—  then,  begin  it 
sorely.  \    Au  honest  manly  purpose  is  a  power, 

"None  sin  beyond  the  hope  of  penitence  and  s  Which,  if  you  straightway  seize  upon  the  minute, 
pardon,"  she  said,  wondering  at  her  own  bold-  j    Will  make  its  progress  surer  every  hour, 
ness  of  speech.  i  Build  up  your  fortunes  by  it :  lay  them  deeply  ; 

"It  is  too  late  for  repentance — death  shuts 
out  all  that.  God  is  just— God  is  just."  He 
said  this  bitterly,  yet  so  low,  that  had  his  boy 
been  waking,  he  would  not  have  heard  the  con- 
fession hidden  in  the  words. 

"Bat  not  for  repentance — not  for  pardon," 
she  urged  again,  with  a  sudden  hope.  This 
change  had  not  been  wrought  by  an  earthly 
power;  it  might  be  deepened,  made  real,  and 
thus  the  light  broke  upon  the  darkness  of  the 
trial  which  had  befallen  him.  Oh !  if  she  could 
only  make  him  see  it  also  t  \ 

He  rose  up,  and  they  stood  face  to  face.  \ 

"  You  pity  me.  Well,  I  can  bear  that,  too.  I  > 
oan  bear  to  be  pitied.  See  what  need  I  have,  \ 
when  the  hardest  pang  of  all  is  that  my  sin  i 
has  brought  this  upon  him.  My  hidden,  unre-  \ 
repented  sin — a  broken  heart,  a  deserted  child,  J 
my  child,  cast  off,  homeless,  cry  out  to  me  in  j 
in  every  moan  from  his  lips.  Oh,  my  God !  it ; 
is  enough — spare  me !"  \ 

It  was  a  fearful  thing  to  see,  to  hear,  to  bear  \ 
witness  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  depths  of  such  i 
a  nature,  sweeping  all  barriers  of  pride  and  re-  \ 
serve  away  before  the  stormy  tide.  Magdalene's  ^ 
heart  stood  still.  J 

"You  will  not  speak  to  me — you  will  not* 
plead  for  me,  as  you  did  for  him.  I  need  it  ^ 
more,  I  tell  you.  See  how  soundly  he  Bleeps —  > 
I  cannot  sleep— there  is  no  drug  for  remorse ;  S 
that  will  never  sleep  again.  She  shall  be  right-  J 
ed  yet.  He  is  not  my  first  born.  Why  should  \ 
I  tell  you  all  this  f  Who  are  you,  what  are  you,  • 
that  you  have  heard  this  ?"  i 

"I— I  am  Magdalene." 

She  said  it  so  simply,  looking  so  steadfastly  ^ 
into  his  face,  that  neither  oath  nor  proof  could  J 
have  added  weight  to  the  instant  conviction  that  i 
thrilled  through  his  whole  being ;  and  then  she  \ 
turned,  and  glided  silently  from  the  room,  as  if  \ 
she  had  indeed  been  the  spirit  that  she  seemed  > 


Make  your  foundation  sure ;  then,  day  by  day, 
J  Rear  the  great  walls— a  fortress— never  cheaply,— 
Good  purposes  demand  a  great  outlay ! — 

Strength,  fnith,  devotion, — thought  and  resolution!— 

These  make  your  capital — these  freely  spend ; 
Onoe  sure  of  your  design,  the  execution, 

Needs  all  that  you  can  give  it — to  the  end ! 
Oh  !  boy— man  !  what  a  world  is  in  the  keeping 

Of  him  who  nobly  aims  and  bravely  toils ; — 
Wake  to  great  deeds ;  we'll  all  have  time  for  sleeping, 

When  "  we  have  shuffled  off  our  mortal  coils." 


PENITENT. 

B  Y    F.     H  .  STAVFF1I. 

In  the  twilight  I  am  calling, 

Lord,  to  Thee,  in  earnest  pray'r  ; 

Darker  than  the  shadows  falling 
Is  the  blackness  of  despair. 

Ever  sinning,  ever  erring, 

Wayward  to  my  trust  and  Thee ! 

Heart  each  chance  of  hope  deferring — 
Hard  as  any  heart  could  be. 

Now  each  secret  fault  confessing, 
Deed  and  word  and  thought  of  sin, 

Grant,  0  Lord,  Thy  promised  blessing 
Grace  to  bear,  and  peace  within ! 

Jesus,  Thou  art  all  compassion  ! 

Pure  and  boundless  love  Thou  art ! 
Crown  me  now  with  Thy  salvation, 

Enter  now  this  waiting  heart ! 


From  those  heights  beyond  all  measure, 
Where  the  silent  stars  ascend. 

Bring  to  me  the  rarest  treasure 
Heart  could  wish,  or  Thou  eanrt  send  ! 
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THE  BETTER  DEED, 


BT  8.  A.  WBNTZ. 


Three  young  wives  sat  laughing  and  chat- [wife  stepped  to  the  kitchen,  and  said,  "Ann, 
ting  in  a  large  front  porch,  shaded  in  by  fresh]  make  afire  and  set  the-table  for  two,  will  you  ?" 
green  vines  and  delicate  honeysuckle  blossoms,  j  May  thought  that  Ann  looked  ill ;  she  felt  sorry 
The  lawn  swept  down  to  the  white  gate,  and  be-  j  for  her,  but  murmurred  to  herself,  "  It  seems  to 
yond  the  road  lay  the  sea,  dimpling  in  the  sun- j  be  a  necessity  that  she  should  work  just  now, 
shine,  as  if  it  were  a  reflection  of  the  young  I  although  she  does  not  look  able  to.  I  must  en- 
wives'  faces.  tertain  Mrs,  Potter,  and  then  I  have  my  white 

"  Ah !"  said  little  May,  shaking  her  head, 44 1  dress  on.  It  is  insufferably  warm." 
laugh  to  myself  to  see  how  Charlie  gives  in  to  She  went  back  to  the  parlor,  but  even  while 
me — yoa  know  he  is  very  firm !  oh,  dreadfully  she  talked,  it  kept  passing  through  her  mind, 
firm !  Whenever  I  want  to  do  anything  he  \ "  Is  it  generous  or  kind  for  me  to  allow  poor 
don't  want  me  to  do  very  much,  I  look  so  meek  \  Ann  to  work  now  ?  She  looked  as  if  she  would 
and  submissive,  and  say  with  a  sigh,  4  Well,  j  drop  down,  dear,  faithful  girl.  Which  is  the 
Charlie,  I'll  do  as  you  think  best.'  You  see,  I J  greater  charity,  to  give  a  little  money  to  a  poor 
know  he'll  think  it  best  for  me  to  have  my  own  j  woman,  or  to  relieve  my  girl  when  she  is  sick  ? 
way  in  the  end.  He  looks  at  me  two  or  three  S  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  which  costs  me 
times  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  in  a  few  j  the  greatest  effort  is  the  best  deed.  But,  oh, 
moments  he  says, 4  May,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  j  dear,  I  am  so  selfish,  I  hate  to  go  in  that  kitch- 
the  more  I  think  you  had  better  do  as  you  pro-  j  en  just  now."  Still  she  talked  to  Mrs.  Potter, 
pose.'  And  then,"  continued  little  May,  with  a  I  inwardly  musing  the  while.  At  length  she 
flourish  of  her  snowy  hand, 14 1  fall  in  his  arms,  Uaid  within  herself,  "  This  hesitancy  about  per- 
etc.,  etc."  \ forming  a  plain  duty  will  never  win  heaven." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  way !"  responded  the  two  I  She  rose  abruptly,  saying,  44  Excuse  me  a  few 
wives,  laughing  until  the  tears  came.    44  I  do?  moments,  Mrs.  Potter!" 

so !"  ~  \    Upon  entering  the  kitchen  the  second  time, 

"  But  still,"  said  May,  as  her  childlike  ex-  ;>  she  saw  poor  Ann  slowly  kindling  a  fire  as  she 
pression  gave  place  to  a  look  all  womanly  and  S  sat  on  the  floor,  with  one  hand  pressed  on  her 
full  of  soul,  44  I  try  so  hard  to  act  rightly  :  I  i  forehead. 

pray  every  night  and  morning  that  I  may  learn  \  "  Does  your  head  ache  so  ?"  she  asked,  in 
to  link  Charlie '8  heart  to  heaven.  And  it  does  j  sweetest  tones,  laying  her  soft  hand  upon  the 
seem  to  me  that  he  grows  sweeter  and  kinder  \  flushed  brow  of  the  girl.  "  You  had  better  go 
every  day,  as  if  heavenly  blossoms  came  to  I  to  bed,  Ann,  I'll  get  tea,  and  if  you  are  not  bet- 
lodge  in  his  heart,  making  it  spring-time  in  his  j  ter  in  the  morning,  I'll  get  breakfast.  I  am 
soul  all  the  time.  But  who  is  that  ?"  and  May  j  sorry  you  feel  so  badly.  Let  me  put  a  wet 
turned  an  eager  look  towards  an  old  woman  |  cloth  on  your  head." 

who  entered  the  gate.  The  woman  went  to  the  I  The  girl  took  a  chair,  and  submitted  herself 
kitchen,  while  one  of  the  wives  related  her  pre-  to  the  tender  cares  of  her  young  mistress. — 
sent  history  to  May.  She  had  a  decrepid,  help-  Tears  gushed  to  her  eyes,  and  ran  in  torrents 
less  husband,  and  a  daughter  lying  at  the  point  down  her  cheeks. 

of  death — she  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  pover-  j  44  Oh,  but  I  think  of  my  mother  when  I  am 
ty,  and  had  suffered  greatly  before  her  situation  sick  t  she  was  so  good !"  broke  from  the  lips  of 
was  found  out.  the  poor  Irish  girl. 

"Oh,  if  I  had  known  it  in  time!"  said  May,  44 Oh,  yes,  Ann,  our  hearts  trill  yearn  for  our 
as  the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes.  When  the  wo-  mothers  in  sickness.  I  know  what  it  is ! — I  was 
man  came  from  the  kitchen,  May  glided  from  sick  once  away  from  home."  And  May  gently 
the  porch,  and  handed  her  a  half-dollar,  all  she  smoothed  the  girl's  hair,  then  laid  her  hand  on 
had  with  her,  saying, 44  Won't  you  take  that  ?"  S  her  shoulder,  saying, 44  Go  lie  down,  and  don't 

As  May  ran  back  to  the  porch,  she  heard  one  j  trouble  yourself  about  the  work.  You  are  so 
of  her  friends  say, 44  Isn't  she  the  sweetest,  the ;  faithful,  Ann,  I  know  you  will  be  anxious  to  do 


most  generous  creature  that  ever  was  ?"  And 
May  thought  suddenly  within  herself,  44 1  sup- 
pose I  am!" 

•         •         •         •         •  * 

May  had  gone  back  to  her  own  lovely  cottage 
at  nightfall.  Her  husband  was  not  at  home ;  a 
friend  had  come  from  a  distance  to  see  her — an 
old  lady.  May  tossed  aside  her  straw  bonnet, 
and  sat  down  beside  the  matron,  striving  to 
devote  herself  to  her  entertainment.  It  oc- 
curred to  her  suddenly  to  ask  if  her  guest  had 

been  to  tea.  No,  she  had  not ;  so  the  young  J  she  would  put  her  bright  face  into  the  parlor 
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all  you  are  able  to." 

Ann  sought  her  room,  soothed  to  the  very 
centre  of  her  heart;  May's  kind  manner  had 
prevented  an  hour  of  passionate  weeping ;  she 
fell  asleep  quietly. 

Little  May  put  on  an  immense  check  apron, 
and  flitted  about  the  kitchen  with  the  blithest 
heart  in  the  world ;  she  felt  so  joyously  grate- 
ful that  her  attendant  angels  had  pressed  her 
to  be  merciful  to  her  servant.  Ever  and  anon, 
as  she  was  setting  the  table  in  the  dining  room, 
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door,  with  a  cordial,  laughing  word  to  Mrs.  Pot-  [cosy  little  meal,  and  talked  and  drank  their 
ter.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  May  was  not  f  fragrant  tea,  May  thought  she  had  looked  for 
glad  right  down  in  her  heart  when  she  found  $  the  first  time  beyond  the  aged  exterior  of  Mrs. 
that  Mrs.  Potter  was  her  guest,  but  now  there  s  Potter,  and  had  caught  glimpses  of  spiritual 
arose  a  new,  dear  feeling  of  warmth  towards  the  ;  youth  and  beauty.  A  blessing  fell  on  May 
good  old  lady.    When  they  sat  down  to  their s  that  day. 


REVERIES. 


People  of  thoughtful  and  quiet  habits  are  \  plete  than  the  actual  victories  of  life,  which 
liable  to  be  inveigled  by  the  attractions  of  day-  j  are  ever  partial,  ever  hewed  out  with  the  stern- 
dreaming.  Those  in  active,  driving,  exacting  \  est  and  most  unflinching  strokes.  But  don't 
occupations — the  lawyer  in  full  practice,  the  J  waste,  in  dreaming  of  triumph,  the  only  hoars 
busy  business  man,  the  school  teacher,  the  \  which  God  gives  you  to  fill  your  armory  with 
editor,  can't  stop  for  such  wasteful  and  easeful  i  weapons  for  the  fight.  Whatever  time  you  use 
pleasure.  But  tli9  young,  especially,  are  often  j  in  these  fantastic  conquests,  is  exactly  so  much 
plagued  by  it.  Over  their  books  or  their  studies  >  of  real  active  preparation  lost.  Wake  up  I  If 
— before  rising  in  the  morning — in  the  quiet  of  \  you  listen  wisely  you  can  hear  the  trumpet  of 
their  own  rooms — wherever  they  have  that  \  the  Present  Occasion,  sounding  sharp  and  loud, 
possibility  of  still  meditation  which  is  so  choice  >  close  to  your  ear.  It  calls  you  to  fulfill  the 
a  privilege  of  the  careless  years  before  man-  j  Present  Task.  That  done,  another  will  be  ready, 
hood  and  womanhood  come  with  burdens  and  j  And  so  on,  until  all  work  is  over.  Leave  dream- 
sorrows — their  occupation  is  often  laid  aside,  I  ing.  Go  to  work.  If  you  are  not  yet  ready  to 
even  by  the  hour  together ;  and  while  gazing  { shoulder  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  great  actual 
out  of  window,  or  resting  the  head  on  the  j  world,  to  fall  into  the  ranks  and  "  drag  the  heavy 
hands,  or  reclining  at  ease  on  couch  or  bed,  the  artillery  along  the  dusty  roads  of  life,"  you  can 
soul  is  surrendered  up  to  the  listless  contem-  at  least  be  laying  up  the  knowledge,  and  dril- 
plation  of  imagined  joys,  or  imagined  achieve-  ling  yourself  in  the  exercises,  which,  when  the 
ments.  j  time  of  actual  service  does  come,  will  be  equal 

This  is  not  the  business  for  those  years.   It  \  to  years  of  mer#  routine  to  you  in  your  strife 
is  tempting,  we  allow,  to  indulge  in  the  easy  J  after  success.    Quit  dreaming,  then.   Wake  up, 
triumphs  of  an  imagined  future ;  those  con- ;.  and  go  to  work, 
quests  are  abundantly  more  plentiful  and  com-  ^ 


LAMENT  FOR  MY  WILLOWS. 


BT  PAX  NY  PALES. 


Beside  my  open  door,  in  summer  hours, 
When  earth  was  very  glad,  I  drank  the  sound 
Of  willow-voices,  in  the  silence  round, 
'ring  unto  the  flowers. 

Above  my  low,  old-fashioned  windows,  hung 
Their  graceful  plumes  of  emerald,  and  swayed 
To  the  light  zephyr,  as  it  idly  played 
Their  cooling  shades  among. 

The  robin  and  the  bine  bird  warbled  there, 
And  builded  little  homes  of  straw  and  clay ; 
Filled  them  with  life,  and  nursed  those  lives  each  day, 
Until  they  swam  the  air. 

One  day,  mid-autumn,  but  few  moons  ago, 
A  woodman's  axe  jarred  heavily  the  ear, 
And  my  proud  willows,  with  a  groan  so  drear, 
On  the  bright  earth  lay  low. 

Ah,  me !  ah,  me !    I  turned  away  and  wept — 
A  "  thing  of  beauty"  from  my  life  was  crushed; 


A  voice  of  gladness  in  my  spirit  hushed, 
A  light  in  darkness  swept. 

A  poem  written  by  the  hand  of  God, 
A  line  of  beauty  added  year  by  year — 
Uow  dared  man  mar  what  seemed  to  Heaven  dear  ? 
And  raze  it  to  the  sod ! 

'Tis  but  a  little  thing,  you  cry,  I  weet — 
Is  not  the  dew  a  little  thing  ?  the  flower  ? 
The  perfumed  breeze  ?  the  dreamy  summer  shower  ? 
And  yet  they  make  life  sweet. 

A  tender  word,  a  smile  with  love  aglow, 
A  picture  that  a  pleasant  memory  brings ; 
Lines  from  the  absent — 0,  "tis  little  things 
That  make  our  weal,  our  woe. 

The  spring-time  comes  to  touch  the  stony  earth 
With  prophet-rod,  and  it  will  gush  again, 
But  miss  my  willows  where  the  wind  hath  lain, 
And  merry  birds  had  birth. 
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WHAT  CAN  WOMAN  DO? 


BY  T.  8.  ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mrs.  Eldridge'8  mind  was  still  in  a  confused 
state,  when  the  bell  announced  a  visiter.  She 
listened,  while  the  servant  passed  to  the  door, 
with  a  feeling  of  expectation. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Eldridge  at  home  ?"  It  was  a  clear, 
familiar,  ringing  voice,  the  tones  of  which  fell 
pleasantly  on  the  lady's  ears.  Light  feet  trip- 
ped along  the  passage ;  the  door  of  the  room 
was  swung  open,  and  the  visiter  entered. 

M  Oh !  my  dear  Mrs.  Weakly !  Good  evening ! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  I" 

44  Good  evening !  good  evening !"  returned  the 
lady,  her  face  glowing  with  smiles,  as  she  caught 
the  extended  hand  of  Mrs.  Eldridge,  and  saluted 
her  with  a  kiss. 

44  Pm  glad  you've  dropped  in,"  said  the  latter ; 
"for  I  feel  too  dull  to  be  alone." 

"  Dull  ?"  Mrs.  Weakly  looked  earnestly  in- 
to the  face  of  her  friend.  41  What  is  there  to 
make  you  feel  dull  ?" 

44  A  thousand  things,"  was  replied. 

44  Ah,  my  friend  t  you  must  learn  to  take  the 
world  easy,  as  I  do." 

44  You  are  never  dull  ?" 

"Never!" 

"  Then  you  are  a  fortunate  woman,  and  must 
have  a  husband  of  easier  temper  than  I  am 
blessed  with." 

41  Oho !  It's  the  husband,  is  it,  my  pretty  lit- 
tle friend  ?"  said  Mrs.  Weakly,  in  an  airy  tone. 
"That  will  never  do.  These  husbands  are  ter- 
ribly exacting  and  unreasonable  sometimes  ; 
but  most  of  them  are  susceptible  of  manage- 
ment. A  few  are  incorrigible  tyrants;  but  a 
woman  of  spirit  knows  how  to  deal  with  suoh. 
Your  lord  and  master,  however,  does  not  belong 
to  this  latter  class." 

M  0,  no.  Mr.  Eldridge  is  not  a  domestic  ty- 
rant. If  he  were,  he'd  not  find  the  task  of  lord- 
ing it  over  me  an  easy  one.  The  trouble  is,  he 
expects  me  to  make  home  a  kind  of  Paradise, 
and  a  parcel  of  unregenerate  cubs  of  children, 
as  gentle  and  harmonious  as  lambs." 

"Oh,  dear!"  and  Mrs.  Weakly  laughed  a 
merry  little  laugh,  that  seemed  to  come  from 
away  down  in  her  throat. 

"  But  I'm  thinking  they're  no  worse  than  we 
were,  when  of  their  ages.  I  know  that  I  was  a; 
torn  down  little  imp — at  least  they  say  so — and 
I  rather  think  I'm  not  so  very  much  behind 
other  people  at  my  time  of  life." 

44  No,  I  shouldn't  think  you  were,"  said  Mrs. 
Weakly,  in  a  voice  that,  to  some  ears,  would 
have  sounded  not  a  little  equivocal,  though  Mrs. 
Eldridge  perceived  in  it  only  a  compliment. 
44  As  for  Weakly,"  continued  the  visiter,  refer- 
ring now  to  her  own  husband — 44  he  and  I  have 
no  disagreements.  Things  did  go  a  little  rough 
at  first,  but  I  soon  made  him  understand  that  I 
knew  my  position,  and  should  maintain  it  at 


all  haiards.  Ha !  ha !"  the  little  laugh,  away 
down  in  her  throat,  came  with  a  new  sound  to 
the  ears  of  Mrs.  Eldridge—4*  Ha !  ha !  I  can  re- 
member, as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  our  first 
quarrel — I  call  it  a  quarrel.  We  had  been  mar- 
ried, then,  only  three  weeks.  Weakly  was 
very  loving,  very  fussy,  and  very  busy  in  our 
new  home ;  giving  orders  here  and  there,  as  if 
I  were  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl,  that  didn't  know 
a  broom  handle  from  a  frying  pan.  Well,  I 
looked  on,  half  amused,  and  half  angry,  wait- 
ing to  see  how  far  he  would  go.  From  the  be- 
ginning he  had  undertaken  to  do  the  marketing, 
and  he  delivered  his  basket  and  his  orders  to 
the  cook  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  I  were  in 
the  moon,  instead  of  in  the  house. 

44  Well,  one  day  Weakly  brought  in  a  pair  of 
chickens,  and  said,  as  he  handed  them  to  the 
cook: 

44  4  Now,  Jane,  we'll  have  a  fricassee  of  these ; 
and  here  are  a  few  nice  pippins  in  the  basket. 
I  got  them  for  apple  dumplings.  Don't  forget 
them ;  and  see  here,  Jane,  let  them  be  made 
with  potato  crust.' 

44  4  That  will  do,'  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  turned 
off  and  went  up  stairs,  vexed,  half  to  crying,  at 
this  treatment  of  me,  as  if  I  were  nobody — 
4  that  will  do,  Mr.  John  Weakly — but  if  you  see 
any  fricasseed  chicken,  or  apple  dumpling  with 
potato  crust  to-day,  my  name  isn't  Martha 
Mary?' 

44  So,  about  an  hour  after  he  had  left  the 
house,  I  called  down  to  Jane.  She  came  up 
stairs,  and  I  said : 

44  *  Jane,  isn't  there  enough  of  that  meat  we 
had  yesterday,  left  over,  to  make  out  a  dinner 
to-day?" 

44 1  Mr.  Weakly  said  we  were  to  have  fricasseed 
chicken,'  replied  Jane,  looking  at  me  with  sur- 
prise. 

" 4  Did  you  understand  what  I  said  V  I  spoke 
with  some  sternness  of  manner,  and  with  a 
glance  and  tone  that  seemed  to  frighten  the 
girl. 

44  4  Ye — yes,  ma'am,'  she  stammered. 
44  4  Very  well,  answer  me,  then.     Is  there 
enough  cold  meat  left  over  for  dinner  to-day  V 
" 4  Yes,  ma'am.' 

44  4  Then  chop  it  up  fine,  and  make  a  hash  of 
it.    Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  good  hash  ?' 

44  The  girl  said  she  could  try,  and  left  the 
room  with  a  bewildered  air.  In  a  little  while 
she  came  back,  and  looking  at  me  doubtingly, 
said : 

44  4  About  the  apple  dumplings,  ma'am  ;  shall 
I  make  them  V 

44  4  No,'  I  replied.  4  You  needn't  make  any 
apple  dumplings  to-day.  A  rice  pudding  will 
answer.  Have  you  eggs  and  milk  ?'  Jane  said 
•  she  had  both,  and  I  dismissed  her  with  my 
!  finality. 

:    44  Well,  I  didn't  feel  altogether  comfortable, 
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as  you  may  suppose  ;  only  three  weeks  a  bride,  loving  nonsense,  no  doubt ;  but  succeeded  in 
and  setting  up  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  making  Weakly  understand  clearly  the  stuff 
of  my  husband.  But,  I  was  always  a  girl  of  [that  was  in  his  wife.  He's  never  trespassed  on 
spirit,  and  when  once  fairly  aroused,  never  j  my  ground  since,  and  so  we  get  on  as  smoothly 
yielded.    Weakly  was  in  the  wrong,  that  was  j  as  Darby  and  Joan." 

clear,  and  I  meant  to  keep  him  in  the  wrong.  He  \    Mrs.  Weakly  laughed  merrily  as  she  conclu- 
had  made  the  mistake  of  taking  it  for  granted  \  ded,  adding,  as  she  did  so — 
that  I  was  a  quiet  little  puss,  who  would  yields    "There's  nothing  like  a  fair  understanding  at 
to  him  in  everything,  and  let  him  do  about  as  \  the  beginning  of  all  00-partnerehips.    It  pre- 
he  pleased.   The  longer  he  remained  in  this  j  vents  a  deal  of  trouble  afterwards." 
error,  the  more  he  would  confirm  himself  in  it ;  j    "  Not  many  husbands  would  have  submitted 
and  so,  all  things  considered,  I  was  sure  that  J  so  easily,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge. 
my  course  was  right.  J    "I  don't  know.   Men  are  pretty  hard  subjects 

"  It  must  be  owned  that  I  felt  a  little  nervous  \  in  the  main ;  but,  a  resolute  woman  is,  nine 
as  dinner  time  approached.  I  tried  my  best  to  |  cases  in  ten,  a  match  for  the  hardest.  We  have 
summon  before  me  an  image  of  his  true  per-  \  a  stronger  self-will,  and  more  endurance,  and 
sonality,  in  order  to  determine  what  amount  of  I  therefore,  can  hold  out  longer.  A  man,  after  a 
combative  power  he  possessed,  and  to  form,  \  certain  period  of  opposition, grows  weary,  but  a 
therefrom,  some  idea  of  the  length  of  the  con- j  woman's  spirit  never  tires.  Do  you  understand 
test  about  to  begin.    But,  I  could  determine  >  that  ?" 

nothing  satisfactorily.  I    44  I  think  your  meaning  is  clear." 

"  At  last  my  husband  arrived,  and  I  met  him  *4  Trouble  with  your  husband,  say  you !" — 
with  my  usual  smiles,  though  my  manner  had  Mrs.  Weakly  spoke  half  lightly,  half  seriously, 
in  it  a  constraint  that  it  was  impossible  to  sub-  > "  I'm  afraid  you  permitted  him  to  get  the  upper 
due.  Soon  after  he  came  in,  the  dinner  bell  hand  in  the  beginning.  Husbands  are  rarely 
rung,  and  we  repaired  to  the  breakfast  room  >  troublesome  unless  this  have  occurred." 
together.  i    "  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  there's  some- 

How's  this?'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  con-  thing  wrong."  The  tone  in  which  Mrs.  Ex- 
tracting brow,  as  he  lifted  the  cover  from  a  dish  ridge  said  this,  showed  that  her  mind  was  not 
of  smoking  hash.    4  Where  are  those  chickens  V  very  clear  on  the  subject  of  her  relation  to  her 

"  *  We  had  meat  enough  over  from  yesterday,  \  husband, 
and  so  I  told  Jane  not  to  cook  them,'  I  replied,  I    44  Ah — that  something  wrong  1   How  many 
as  evenly  as  I  could  speak.  -  J  thousands  of  unhappy  women  sigh  out  those 

" 4  But  I  distinctly  told  her  to  make  a  fricassee,'  |  words  in  weakness  and  discouragement  t  How 
said  my  husband,  contracting  his  brows  still  j  many  thousands  faint  and  fall  by  the  way,  un- 
farther,  and  looking  at  me  in  a  way  that  I  did  j  able  to  bear  the  chain  that  holds  them  fast  in 
not  regard  as  particularly  amiable.  j  a  cruel  bondage.   Men  are  strong,  physically, 

" 4  And  I  distinctly  told  her  to  hash  up  the  j  and  their  position  involves  the  temptation  to 
cold  meat  from  yesterday!'  I  replied  calmly,  j  exercise  power.  Few  are  proof  against  this 
but  in  so  resolute  a  voice  that  my  husband  j  temptation.  Ah,  my  friend,  if  the  annals  of 
fairly  started  at  the  words.  j  domestic  tyranny  could  be  written  and  pub- 

"  *  You  knew  I  wanted  the  chickens,'  he  said,  jlished  to  the  world,  stern  hearts  would  melt 


after  a  little  pause 

*«  *  You  did  not  tell  me  so,'  was  my  prompt 
answer. 

44  *  You  were  standing  by  when  I  told  Jane  to 
cook  them,'  said  he. 

"  *  Perhaps?  I  replied,  4  if  you  had  signified 
your  wishes  to  me,  instead  of  to  my  cook,  they 
would  have  been  complied  with.' 

44 1  think  some  light  broke  into  the  good 
man's  mind,  and  with  a  suddenness  that  par- 
tially blinded  him.  He  looked  at  me  very  ear- 
nestly for  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  and  then, 
without  a  word  more,  helped  me  to  some  of  the 
hash,  and  went  to  eating  his  own  dinner.  Nei- 
ther of  us,  it  must  be  confessed,  partook  with 
an  over  keen  relish.  When  the  dessert  of  rice 
pudding  came  on,  instead  of  the  apple  dumplings 
with  potato  crust,  not  a  word  was  said.  Weak- 
ly ate  about  half  of  what  I  gave  him,  and  then 
pushing  back  his  chair,  left  the  table.  He  was 
rather  sober  for  a  week,  but  never  again  ven- 
tured to  give  cook  an  order  about  dinner,  or 
any  thing  else.  Sober  for  a  week!  I  might  say 
for  a  month — indeed,  I  think  he's  never  got 
over  being  ashamed  of  himself  to  this  day.  I 
lost  a  good  share  of  petting,  and  that  kind  of 


and  ruddy  cheeks  pale  at  the  fearful  history." 

44 1  believe  yon,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  catching 
the  spirit  of  her  friend 

44  And  yet,"  continued  Mrs.  Weakly, 44  woman 
is  really  stronger  than  man,  and,  if  she  but 
willed  to  do  it,  could  bend  him  like  a  reed.  I 
wish  all  wives  had  my  spirit." 

44 1  wish  they  had,"  replied  Mrs.  Eldridge; 
44  for  the  whole  community  of  men  need  to  be 
taught  a  few  wholesome  lessons." 

44  Indeed  they  do !  Well,  I've  done  my  part ; 
and  I'm  very  sure  Weakly  is  a  happier  man 
for  it.  No  one  grows  any  better  for  indulgence 
in  arbitrary  rule.  We  both  do  pretty  much  as 
we  please ;  and  go  out  and  come  in  when  we 
please.  I  never  permit  myself  to  be  a  olog 
upon  his  movements,  and  he  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  become  a  clog  upon  mine.  I  like  com- 
pany, and  so  does  he ;  but  our  appreciation  of 
qualities  is  different.  I  don't  always  fancy  his 
friends,  nor  does  he  always  fancy  mine.  The  fact 
is,  our  union  is  now  rightly  based  on  the  rock  of 
common  sense,  and  not  on  the  seething  furnace 
of  what  people  call  love,  the  vapors  from  which 
are  ever  and  anon  blinding  and  scorching.  I 
know  some  wives  who  are  as  'fraid  as  death  of 
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their  husbands,  and  will  give  np  the  dearest  \ 
friendships  merely  to  gratify  their  whims.  It  j 
wouldn't  do  for  Weakly  to  try  that  experiment 
with  me.  I'm  old  enough,  wise  enough,  and 
independent  enough  to  choose  my  own  friends ; 
have  always  done  so,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  unto  the  end." 

These  remarks  brought  to  the  remembrance 
of  Mrs.  Eldridge  a  troubled  passage  in  her  own 
history.  She  had  formed  a  pleasant  acquain- 
tance with  a  lady  in  the  village,  against  whom 
her  husband  entertained  a  strong  prejudice — so 
strong  that  he  objected  to  his  wife's  visiting 
her.  The  circumstance  caused  a  good  deal  of 
unhappiness  at  the  time,  and  was  never  re- 
called without  uncomfortable  feelings. 

"Some  husbands  are  very  unreasonable  on 
the  subject  of  their  wives'  friendships,"  she 
said.  "  Mr.  Eldridge  is  not  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  It's  his  fault,  entirely,  that  a  coolness 
exists  between  me  and  Mrs.  Glendy." 

"  Oh,  yes  I"  Mrs.  Weakly  spoke  with  anima- 
tion. "Mrs.  Glendy  was  talking  to  me  only 
yesterday  about  you.  She  says  that,  from  some 
cause,  you  have  ceased  to  visit  her ;  though  of 
the  reason  she  is  entirely  ignorant,  never  hav- 
ing done  or  said  anything  against  you  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  having  always  spoken  in  your 
praise.  *  The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Weakly,'  said  she, 
*  I  always  liked  Mrs.  Eldridge,  and  always  shall 
like  her.1 " 

"And  I  always  did  like,  and  always  shall  like 
her,"  replied  Mrs.  Eldridge.  "Nothing  sepa- 
rates between  us  but  a  whim  of  my  husband's." 

"  Whim !  Humph  I  It  wouldn't  do  for  Weak- 
ly to  try  any  of  his  whims  upon  me.  But, 
what  in  the  name  of  wonder  has  he  to  say 
against  the  woman  ?" 

"He's  heard  something  to  her  discredit,  I  be- 
lieve" 

"  What  ?" 

"Oh,  well,  I  can't  just  repeat  what  was  said." 

"Nothing  against  her  character?"  Mrs. 
Weakly  bent  over  in  a  confidential  way  towards 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  and  spoke  in  an  insinuating 
voice. 

"  No,  nothing  special :  only"  

"  Only  what  ?  Don't  be  afraid  to  speak  out 
plainly ;  I  will  regard  all  you  say  as  strictly 
confidential." 

"  Well,  the  truth  is,  some  people  in  the  vil- 
lage do  talk  a  little  freely  about  her ;  though  I 
never  believed  a  word  that  was  said." 

"What  do  they  say?" 

"Oh,  well,  you  know  how  people  will  talk 
sometimes.  Mrs.  Glendy  is  a  pleasant,  cheer- 
ful, companionable  woman,  who  keeps  a  good 
deal  of  company,  and  lays  herself  liable  to  mis- 
judgment  from  a  certain  class  of  prudish  per- 
sons." 

"Yes,  I  understand.  But,  to  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure.  Envious  people  are  sadly 
given  to  slandering  their  neighbors,  I'm  sorry 
to  say,  and  we  have  some  of  the  envious  in 
Arden.  Their  spite  would  be  harmless  if  there 
was  not  such  a  readiness  in  the  human  mind 
to  believe  in  evil  reports.  I  believe  Mrs.  Glen- 
dy to  be  as  good  as  the  best  in  this  neighbor- 


hood ;  and  I'm  very  sorry  your  husband's  fool- 
ish prejudice  should  step  in  between  you  and 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  women  in  our  town, 
who  regrets  the  alienation,  and  sincerely  de- 
sires a  restoration  of  friendly  intercourse." 

"It's  very  unreasonable  in  Mr.  Eldridge," 
was  remarked,  with  considerable  warmth. 

"  Downright  tyranny,  I  should  call  it,  were  it 
my  case,"  said  Mrs.  Weakly. 

"  I  was  wrong,  perhaps,  ever  to  have  yielded 
the  point." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  of  that," 
replied  Mrs.  Weakly.  "  It  was  a  mortal  blun- 
der. To  yield  in  this  way  is  to  invite  aggres- 
sion." 

Mrs.  Eldridge  sat  and  mused  for  some  time. 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Glen- 
dy to-morrow,"  said  she,  with  some  manifesta- 
tion of  spirit. 

"  I'd  do  it,"  was  the  enoouraging  response. 

"  I'm  just  vexed  enough  with  Mr.  Eldridge  to 
feel  reckless.  He's  been  encroaching  on  me  a 
little  too  much  of  late.  If  I  thought  there  was 
the  slightest  truth  in  the  rumors  about  Mrs. 
Glendy,  I  would  never  go  near  her.    But  " 

"  Slander  I  slander !  vile  slander  t"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Weakly,  with  unusual  animation.  "  There 
isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  any  rumor  that  says 
she  is  not  pure  and  good.  And  isn't  it  oruel, 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  to  desert  a  rightminded  woman 
because  evil  lips  insinuate  evil  against  her.  We 
should  all  make  common  cause  with  the  un- 
justly accused.  It  should  be  the  glory  of  our 
sex  to  sustain  a  slandered  sister,  and  not  desert 
her  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Who  knows  how  soon 
the  painful  experience  may  be  our  own ;  for 
none  are  so  pure  that  suspicion  may  not  throw 
a  passing  stain  upon  their  garments." 

"  True,  very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  "  and 
your  words  oppress  me  with  self-condemnation. 
I  have  not  been  just  to  Mrs.  Glendy." 

"  The  best  can  only  make  reparation  for  er- 
ror." 

"  Be  it  my  task  to  repair  this  error.  To-mor- 
row morning,  I  will  call  upon  Mrs.  Glendy." 

"  Do  so,  by  all  means,"  urged  the  visiter. — 
"Tf  you  do  not  wish  to  raise  a  breeze  with 
your  husband,  why,  say  nothing  to  him  about 
it.  I,  for  one,  don't  believe  in  wives  giving  their 
husbands  a  minute  history  of  all  they  say, 
think  or  do." 

"  Oh  1  you  needn't  class  me  with  such  silly 
wives.    I  know  how  to  keep  my  own  counsel." 

In  conversation  of  a  like  tenor,  the  two  ladies 
spent  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  Mrs.  Weakly 
returned  home,  taking  one  of  Mrs.  Eldridge's 
servants  to  keep  her  company  by  the  way. 

CH  AFTER  V. 

It  was  after  ten  o'clock  when  Mrs.  Weakly 
returned  home.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  Mrs. 
Eldridge  sat  with  her  thoughts  so  busy  in  the 
new  direction  they  had  taken,  that  the  unusual 
j  stay  of  her  husband  was  not  remarked. 

"  Ten  minutes  of  eleven !  "  she  exclaimed  in 
;  a  surprised  tone,  as  her  eyes  fell  accidentally 
upon  the  clock  ;  "  and  Morgan  not  home  yet  1 
This  is  very  unusual." 
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And  Mrs.  Eldridge  arose  and  went  to  the 
window ;  raising  it,  she  looked  first  np  and  then 
down  the  broad  village  street,  along  which  the 
white  houses  shone  in  the  gilding  moonbeams. 
The  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene  wrought  an 
almost  instant  change  upon  her  feelings,  soften- 
ing their  tone  and  touching  them  with  a  hue  of 
sadness.  For  several  minutes  she  looked  forth 
expectantly,  but  no  living  form  was  visible. 
Feeling  a  chilliness  creeping  over  her,  she  closed 
the  window,  yet  still  remained  gazing  out. 

"  I  don't  like  this,"  she  murmured,  as  thought 
went  backward.  "  I  wish  Morgan  would  come 
home.   What  can  keep  him  away  so  late  ? " 

When  Mr.  Eldridge  left  his  home  that  even- 
ing, fairly  driven  away  by  his  wife's  ungeniai 
spirit — he  was  a  home-ioving  man,  and  rarely 
went  out  after  night-fall,  except  forced  to  do  so 
by  business  or  political  engagements — he  walk- 
ed slowly  down  the  street,  sad  and  purposeless. 
He  was  moving  along,  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  when  an  arm  was  drawn  within  his, 
and  a  familiar  voice  said — 

"  Good  evening,  Eldridge  I    Which  way  ?  " 

"Just  taking  a  little  stroll  in  the  pleasant 
moonlight,"  was  answered. 

"  Ah !  I  didn't  suppose  there  was  any  ro- 
mance or  poetry  left  in  you,  after  ten  years' 
experience  as  a  lawyer,"  remarked  the  other. 

There  isn't  much  left,  I  can  assure  you," 
said  Eldridge,  with  some  feeling.  "  The  world 
Boon  takes  all  the  nonsense  out  of  us." 

"  Indeed  it  does.  It  took  it  all  out  of  me 
years  ago,  and  I'm  now  as  ooid  and  unromantic 
as  an  oyster.  There  was  a  time  when  I  enjoyed 
a  moonlight  evening,  and  could  read  poetry  with 
a  test,  but  that  time  is  long  since  passed.  I 
don't  understand  poetry  now ;  and  moonlight 
or  midnight  is  all  the  same  to  me,  so  far  as 
emotion  is  concerned.  The  heart  gains  immo- 
bility as  we  grow  older.  Is  not  this  so  in  all 
cases  ?" 

"I  can  hardly  answer  yes  to  your  closing 
query,  Mr.  Craig,"  said  Eldridge.  "  Sometimes 
I  have  thought  that  my  heart  was  growing  stern 
and  hard ;  but  suddenly  it  has  shown  itself 
weak  almost  to  woman's  tenderness.  We  are 
strange  beings  I" 

"  I  shouldn't  suspect  you  of  weakness,  Mr. 
Eldridge." 

"  Nor  am  I  given  to  such  weakness.  Contact 
with  the  world  ices  over  the  heart,  but  does 
not  always  chill  the  central  impulses." 

By  this  time  the  two  men  were  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town,  where  stood  the  tavern. 

"  Come  in  and  take  something  to  drink  with 
me,"  said  the  companion  of  Eldridge. 

The  latter  made  no  objection,  but  entered  the 
tavern  and  joined  him  in  a  glass;  of  liquor  at 
the  bar.  They  then  went  out  upon  the  porch, 
and  took  seats  at  some  distance  from  a  group 
of  men  who  were  discussing  politics.  Conver- 
sation between  them  was,  for  a  short  time,  made 
up  of  the  ordinary  oommonplaces.  In  a  pause, 
Craig  leaned  closer  to  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  said,  in 
a  confidential  way — 

"  I  expected  to  see  Judge  Gray  here  to-night." 

"Ah?  Isn't  he  about?" 


"  No,  not  yet.  The  Judge  and  I  have  been 
talking  over  a  little  speculation."  "And  Craig 
spoke  in  a  still  lower  voice.  "  He's  here  almost 
every  evening,  and  I  thought  I  should  meet 
him  to-night.  Ah!  there  he  is  now!"  was 
added  in  quiokened  tone  ;  and  he  arose  and  ad- 
vanced towards  a  man  just  entering  the  porch. 

The  two  greeted  each  other  familiarly — stood 
and  conversed  a  few  moments  in  an  under 
tone— and  then  came  forward  to  where  Eldridge 
was  sitting. 

"  Good  evening,  Eldridge,"  said  the  Judge,  in 
a  frank,  cordial  tone  of  voice.  "  Where  do  you 
keep  yourself  these  fine  evenings  ?  It's  really 
a  treat  to  get  one's  eyes  on  you  after  court 
hours." 

"  Oh,  I'm  one  of  your  home  bodies,"  returned 
Eldridge,  pleasantly,  as  he  took  the  Judge's 
hand.  "Office  business  usually  occupies  all 
my  spare  time  out  of  court,  and  when  night 
comes  I  feel  more  inclined  to  thoughtful  quiet 
than  social  intercourse.  It  is  a  fault  of  mine, 
perhaps." 

"  No  doubt  of  that,"  returned  Judge  Gray. 
"  No  man  has  a  right  to  shut  himself  out  from 
the  company  of  his  friends.  At  least  four  even- 
ings out  of  six  I  take  a  stroll  down  here,  to  have 
a  cosy  chat  with  some  one,  and  I'm  all  the  bet- 
ter and  brighter  for  it.  Our  own  thoughts,  if 
left  too  much  to  themselves,  soon  run  thick, 
and  move  sluggishly.  Don't  you  find  it  so, 
Craig?" 

"  I  have  found  it  so  in  times  past ;  but  I  take 
care,  now-a-days,  to  keep  the  channel  free. 
<  Good  fellowship  is  essential  to  the  mind's 
healthy  action.  Home  is  a  fine  institution. 
Every  man  should  have  a  home ; — but  there  is 
something  for  us  to  do  and  enjoy  in  the  world 
outside  of  home.  A  man's  obligations  to  his 
family  are  high  and  sacred  duties,  and  should 
ever  be  faithfully  discharged;  but  their  ob- 
servance will  not  absolve  him  from  social  duties. 
His  friends  have  claims  upon  him  as  well  as 
his  family." 

"  Truly  said,"  remarked  the  Judge ;  "  and  I 
trust  our  friend  Eldridge  will  take  the  lesson  to 
heart.   He  needs  to  con  it  well." 

"  I'm  not  unsocial,  by  any  means,"  said  Mr. 
Eldridge,  with  some  animation. 

"  Not  by  nature,  I  will  admit,"  replied  Judge 
Gray — "  but,  practically,  you  are,  and  growing 
more  and  more  so  every  day." 
"You  think  so." 

"  I  know  so.   When,  pray,  have  we  seen  you 
here,  for  instance  ?   Not  for  a  month  !" 
"  I've  been  here  within  that  time." 
"How  often,  pray?" 
"Once,  at  least." 

"  Once !  For  shame,  Eldridge !  I  would  have 
thrown  that  out  and  called  it  nothing.  Onoe ! 
Why,  I'm  here  at  least  four  times  a  week,  and 
that's  none  too  often." 

"Too  often  for  me,"  said  Eldridge,  firmly. 
"Once  or  twice  a  week  would  be  an  extreme 
concession  to  the  social  requirement." 

"  Very  well.  Have  it  your  own  way.  Give 
us  two  evenings  in  the  week,  and  we  will  be 
thankful." 
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"I  cannot  promise."  And  Eldridge  shook? 
his  head ;  laughing  at  the  same  time.  \ 

"  We  have  you  this  evening,  at  all  events,"  > 
said  the  Judge.    "  Perhaps  we  can  interest  you  j 
to  a  degree  that  will  make  your  return  a  thing 
of  course.    We  shall  see." 

"I'm  in  your  hands,"  was  the  light  response. 

"  And  shall  be  well  oared  for.  Come !  Let 
us  go  up  to  one  of  the  private  rooms.  I  have 
a  basket  of  choice  old  wine  in  the  landlord's 
cellar,  set  apart  for  my  particular  friends .  We'll 
break  a  bottle." 

The  three  men  went  into  the  house,  and  up 
to  the  private  rooms  mentioned  by  Judge  Gray. 
And  there  we  will  leave  them. 

Eleven  o'clock  passed,  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  was 
still  a  watcher  for  her  absent  husband.  Shej 
felt  troubled,  and  far  from  self-satisfied.  Con-  \ 
science,  to  whose  small  voice  she  tried,  in  vain,  \ 
to,olose  her  ears,  whispered  in  them  rebuking  j 
words,  and  charged  upon  her  unkindness.  I 

"  What  can  keep  him  so  late  ?"  she  said  aloud,  \ 
in  a  voice  that  would  have  betrayed  her  anxi- 
ety, had  there  been  a  listener  near.   As  she  j 
thus  spoke,  she  went  again  to  the  window,  and  { 
looked  earnestly  up  and  down  the  moonlit 
street.    She  was  about  turning  away,  after 
standing  there  for  some  minutes,  when  the  ap-  \ 
pearance  of  two  men  in  the  distance  caused? 
her  heart  to  leap,  and  she  kept  her  place  at  the  ! 
window,  with  her  eyes  riveted  upon  the  two  > 
figures,  which  advanced  along  the  street  very  j 
slowly.    At  last  they  were  near  enough  for  Mrs. 
Eldridge  to  distinguish,  in  one  of  them,  her 
husband ;  but  the  person  of  the  other  she  could 
not  make  out.    The  men  were  in  very  earnest 
conversation,  and  passed  the  house,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  without  pausing.  A 
little  beyond,  Mr.  Eldridge  stopped — his  wife 
could  see  him  distinctly  in  the  strong  moon- 
light— and  glanced  around,  in  a  kind  of  bewil- 
dered manner,  as  if  he  had  lost,  in  mariner's 
phrase,  his  "  reckoning."    Comprehending,  in 
a  little  while,  that  he  had  gone  beyond  his 
home,  he  turned,  and  walked  back,  until  oppo- 
site, his  companion  returning  with  him,  and 
talking  all  the  while  earnestly. 

For  some  minutes  the  men  stood  on  the  pave- 
ment, in  full  view  of  Mrs.  Eldridge,  who  had 
let  the  curtains  fall,  and  now  peered,  unob- 
served, through  a  small  opening  in  the  drapery. 
They  still  talked  with  animation,  the  companion 
of  Eldridge  gesticulating  with  considerable  vio- 
lence. Two  or  three  times  the  latter  broke 
away,  and  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  street ; 
but  the  other  advanced  as  he  retreated,  even 
grasping  his  arm  to  detain  him  while  he  ut- 
tered his  rapidly  spoken  sentences.  Then  El- 
dridge would  speak  in  turn,  but  not  with  the 
other's  warmth. 

At  last  they  separated.  When  half  way 
across  the  street,  Eldridge  stopped.  His  com- 
panion had  turned  back,  and  called  him. 

44  Don't  forget  to-morrow  night !" 

"  I'll  be  there,"  was  the  reply  of  Eldridge. 
Both  sentences  were  heard  by  his  wife. 

The  instant  Mrs.  Eldridge  saw  the  two  men 


finally  separate,  she  retired  from  the  window. 
At  the  same  moment  a  revulsion  in  her  feelings 
began.  Anxiety  gave  place  to  disapprobation 
of  her  husband's  conduct  in  remaining  away 
until  so  unusual  an  hour,  and  self-reproaches 
to  an  accusing  spirit.  When  he  entered  the 
room,  her  first  words,  spoken  in  a  tone  that 
could  not  fail  to  irritate,  were — 

"Home  at  last,  are  you?  I  wonder  you 
hadn't  staid  out  all  night !" 

"  I  might,  if  I  had  been  sure  of  no  better  re- 
ception at  home." 

There  was  an  unusual  sharpness  in  the  tones 
of  Mr.  Eldridge.  In  most  cases,  if  his  wife 
spoke  with  unkindness  or  irritation,  he  main- 
tained a  perfeot  silence,  and  thus  prevented  the 
fires  of  discord  from  blazing  out.  And,  it  would 
have  been  so  on  this  occasion,  had  not  the  old 
wine  of  Judge  Craig  been  mingled  too  freely 
with  his  blood,  obscuring  his  reason,  and  firing 
his  temper. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  There  was  some- 
thing almost  imperious  in  the  voice  of  Mrs.  El- 
dridge, as  she  fixed  her  dark  eyes  upon  the 
face  of  her  husband.  The  latter  returned  the 
glance  of  his  wife,  steadily,  for  almost  a  minute, 
and  then  said,  slightly  curling  his  lip — 

"My  lady  had  better  lower  her  tone.  Her 
manner  is  by  no  means  agreeable." 

"  Morgan  I"  Mrs.  Eldridge  stamped  her  foot. 
But,  her  anger  was  impotent,  and  she  felt  it  to 
be  so,  for,  in  the  next  moment,  she  was  in  a 
passion  of  tears. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  this  effervescence 
of  feeling,  Eldridge  quiqtly  undressed  himself, 
and  was  in  bed  and  fast  asleep  ere  the  sobbing 
of  the  tempest  that  raged  for  a  time  in  the  mind 
of  his  wife  had  died  away  into  silence. 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  when  the  aching 
head  of  Mrs.  Eldridge  pressed  its  pillow,  and 
well  on  to  the  morning  watches,  ere  slumber 
sealed  her  eyelids.  The  thoughts  that  kept 
her  awake  were  among  the  most  troubled  of 
her  life. 

(to  bb  continued.) 


HOME. 


My  home  Is  in  the  quiet  vale. — 

The  ohoeen  haunt  of  simple  thought ; 

I  seek  not  Fortune's  flattering-gale, 
I  better  love  the  peaceful  lot. 

I  leave  the  world  of  noise  and  show, 
To  wander  by  my  native  brook ; 

I  ask,  in  Life's  unruffled  flow, 
No  treasure  but  my  friend  and  book. 

These  better  suit  the  tranquil  home, 
Where  the  clear  water  murmurs  by ; 

And  if  I  wish  a  while  to  roam, 
I  have  an  ocean  in  the  sky. 

Fashion  can  charm,  and  Feeling  bless, 
With  sweeter  hours  than  Fashion  knows  ; 

There  is  no  calmer  quietness 
Than  home  around  the  bosom  throws. 

— [pebcival 
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ONE  HOUR  IN  A  PAWNBROKER'8  SHOP. 


BY  HIRAM  TORREY. 


There  is  a  pawnbroker  in  the  good  oity  of !  whose  face  was  strongly  indicative  of  most 

 ,  who  has  been  fed  and  fattened,  in  person  reckless  dissipation.    He  placed  upon  the  coun- 

and  purse,  by  the  necessities  of  the  unfortunate  |  ter  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  for  which  he  asked 
for  so  many  years,  that  he  has  become  exceed-  s  an  advance  of  "  only  forty  dollars." 
ingly  wealthy,  and,  because  of  his  riches,  is  now  jj  "  Forty  dollars  1"  said  the  pawnbroker,  in  a 
considered,  by  many,  highly  respectable.  We  ss  tone  of  amazement,  as  he  took  the  watch,  and 
called  upon  this  man  once  upon  a  time,  and  *  carefully  examined  it.  "  Why,  sir,  I  have  bet- 
during  the  hour  we  remained  in  his  shop,  a  i  ter  watches  than  this  offered  me  every  day  for 
new  leaf  in  the  great  book  of  human  life  was  ^  twenty  dollars." 

opened  to  our  vision.  We  had  never  before !  "  But  that  is  a  valuable  watch,"  said  the 
seen  a  pawnbroker's  heart ;  in  fact,  never  had  I  young  man,  "  18k.  gold,  cost  me  eighty  dollars, 
our  attention  been  directed  to  this  class  of  j  and  the  chain  twenty ;  was  bought  two  years 
beings  as  fit  subjects  of  serious  study ;  but,  on  vs  ago,  been  used  carefully,  and  is  now  just  as 
the  occasion  alluded  to,  we  had  been  only  a  <  good  as  new.  I  ought  to  have  fifty  dollars  on 
few  moments  in  the  room  when  an  incident  oc-  s  it,  but  will  take  forty.  Must  have  forty  dollars 
curred  which  excited  our  curiosity  to  witness  this  day — can't  get  along  without  it.  Will  pay 
further  developments  of  the  character  of  the  I  it  back  to  you  in  one  month." 
man,  and  of  the  pernicious  business  in  which  >  "  Sorry  I  can't  accommodate  you,  young  man, 
he  was  engaged.  j  but  I  cannot  advance  more  than  twenty  dollars." 

An  old  lady  entered,  with  feeble,  faltering  \  "  Let  me  have  the  watch,  then,  and  I  will  go 
steps,  a  countenance  and  dress  which  plainly  I  to  some  other  place,  for  I  must  have  forty  dol- 
bespoke  sorrow  and  want.   Before  the  poor  wo-  j  lars  to-day." 

man  had  time  to  utter  a  word,  we  were  startled  j  He  took  the  watch,  held  it  in  his  hand  hesi- 
by  the  harsh  voice  of  the  pawnbroker,  as  he  said,  \  tatingly  for  a  moment,  then  put  it  in  his  pocket 

"  What  do  you  want,  old  woman  ?  What  did  I  and  walked  to  the  door.  Just  as  he  stepped 
you  come  here  for  ?   Go  out."  s  out,  the  pawnbroker  called  him  back,  saying, 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  am  in  great  distress,  and  \ "  Stop  a  moment,  let  me  see  that  again ;  I  should 
want  a  little  assistance — only  a  very  little,  for  \  like  to  help  you  if  I  can.  Well,  111  do  a  little 
myself  and  my  poor,  sick  child."  j  better — I'll  say  twenty-five." 

"  Go  out,  I  tell  you,  I  don't  want  to  hear  any-  \    The  young  man  stood  for  some  time  in  anx- 
thing  about  you  or  your  sick  child—don't  you  i  ions  thought,  and  then  said,  "  Make  it  thirty- 
know  any  better  than  to  come  to  a  shaving  shop  \  let  me  have  thirty  dollars  and  I  will  leave  the 
to  beg  ?   Ask  a  pawnbroker  for  charity  I  Well,  { watch  and  chain  with  you." 
that's  good,  that  is,  ha,  ha  I"  \    "  If  you'll  surely  return  the  money  when  the 

"  In  heaven's  name  I  ask  you  for  some  \  month  is  up,  I  will  do  it,  though  it  is  too  much, 
money,  only  a  very  little; — you.  have  all  my  J  too  much!"  So  saying,  the  pawnbroker  pre- 
furniture,  all  my  clothing  that  I  can  possibly  J  pared  a  ticket,  and  slowly  counted  out  thirty 
spare,  and  the  ring  given  me  by  my  husband  J  dollars,  all  the  time  muttering  to  himself,  "  too 
on  our  marriage  day ;  and,  what  I  prize  more  ss  much — too  much  money  to  advance  on  old 
than  all,  his  miniature  j  you  have  that,  too. —  $  watches — can't  do  such  a  thing  again — hope  it 
All,  everything  of  value  I  have  on  earth,  is  in  J  will  be  returned  without  fail,  for  i've  often  lost 
your  hands.  Now,  do  advance  me  a  little  more,  J  by  advancing  more  on  all  sorts  of  old  trash 
that  I  may  buy  some  medicines  for  my  dying  5  than  I  could  get  for  them  at  auction." 
child.    I  will  thank  you — I  will  bless" —  \    The  young  man  received  the  money  without 

"  Go  away — don't  trouble  me.  Didn't  I  give  ^  evincing  the  slightest  feeling  of  thankfulness, 
you  the  money  on  all  you  brought  ?  If  you  can !  or  even  of  satisfaction,  but  rather  looked  the 
scrape  together  any  more  old  duds  that  are  \  disappointment  which  he  felt,  and  went  out 
worth  anything,  bring  them  here,  and  I  will  let  ^  murmuring,  "  Ten  dollars  more — I  must  have 
you  have  more  money.  If  you  can't,  then  keep  I  ten  more,  and  to-day;  but  Heaven  only  knows 
away  from  me.    Clear  out."  j  how  I  am  to  raise  it." 

With  a  deep  heart-groan,  and  a  low,  mur-  j  As  the  door  closed  upon  the  poor,  misguided, 
mured  prayer,  "God  have  mercy  on  us,"  the  j  unfortunate  youth,  I  noticed  that  the  face  of 
old  woman  turned  from  the  wretch,  and  walked  5  the  pawnbroker  suddenly  changed  from  the  se- 
slowly  away.  I  rious  expression  before  assumed,  and  was  now 

During  this  colloquy  we  were  strongly  influ-  I  wearing  a  most  repulsive  sardonic  grin, 
enced  by  different  emotions :  indignation  for  <  "  Well  done,  very  well  done — pretty  keenly 
the  icicle  man,  and  sympathy  for  the  unfortu-  j  managed  was  that  operation,  I  take  it,"  said 
nate  woman.  But  a  few  moments  passed  ere  a  \  this  heartless  man,  and  then  he  would  nod  his 
person  of  quite  different  character  entered  the  jhead  in  the  most  satisfied  manner,  and  lookap- 
shop,  a  young  man,  whose  dress  betokened  an  j  pealingly  to  us,  as  though  he  expected  we  should 
attempt  to  maintain  gentility  of  appearance,  but  i  nod  our  head  in  acquiescence. 
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"  What  do  you  mean  by  keenly  managed?"  I  ter,  upon  which  he  placed  a  small  bundle,  say- 
we  ventured  to  ask.  ^  j  ing, 

"  Why,  I  can  get  seventy-five  dollars  cash  for !  "  Here,  old  man,  give  me  the  money  on  these 
that  establishment  any  day."  \  goods,  and  be  quick  about  it,  too." 

"But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  will  j  "  What  have  you  here?"  said  the  pawnbro- 
sell  that  watch  without  allowing  the  young  j  ker,  taking  up  and  untying  the  bundle,  "  Some 
man  an  opportunity  to  redeem  it."  (poor,  worn  out  old  things,  as  usual,  I  sup- 

"  Oh,  nonsense  ;  redeem  it — he  redeem  it !  <  pose." 
It's  likely  that  young  scamp  will  raise  thirty  "  No,  sir,  you  needn't  call  them  old — most  of 
dollars  again,  isn't  it  ?  Very  likely !  Let  me  j  'em  are  new,  and  the  others  are  just  as  good  as 
tell  you  that  he's  a  goner;  that  watch  was  ail  \  new.  There's  two  dozen  silver  spoons,  four 
he  had;  he  clung  to  it  till  the  very  last,  and  >  breastpins,  three  gold  rings, one  first  rate  silver 
now  it's  gone,  he  will  never  raise  the  money  to  lever  watch,  all  simon  pure,  and  they're  worth 
redeem  it."  j  more'n  seventy-five  dollars.    Now,  what  do  you 

"  But  you  cannot  be  positively  assured  of  >  say  on  the  whole  of  'em,  old  fellow  ?  You  must 
this;  some  fortunate  circumstance  may  occur  <  come  up  to  something  handsome  this  time,  and 
which  will  enable  him  to  redeem  the  property  \  shell  out  in  a  hurry,  too,  for  I  must  be  off." 


within  the  time  specified  " 

"Fortunate  circumstance!"  sneered  the 
pawnbroker — "  why,  sir,  Fortune  has  played 
quits  with  that  fellow — she  let  him  drop  long 
ago,  and  will  never  pick  him  up  again.  I  cal- 
culate that  I  can  see  pretty  deep  into  human 
nature — it  is  my  business — have  been  reading 
human  nature  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
almost  every  day  find  some  new  chapters  to 
read ;  but  /  can  read  them — read  them  all— can 
make  out  the  whole  story  of  the  great  book  of 
human  nature,  in  whatever  binding  it  comes  up 
before  me,  and,  like  the  scholar,  I  always  ma- 
nage to  read  for  my  own  benefit.  And,  now,  as 
to  that  fast  young  man,  I  can  tell  you  all  about 


"  Can't  do  much  for  you  on  this  lot." 
"Say  thirty-five  dollars  ?" 
"  Couldn't  begin  to  do  it — the  whole  of  'em 
not  worth  that  amount ,  but  as  you  want  the 
money,  and  as  I  would  like  to  accommodate 
you,  I  will  go  as  high  as  twenty  dollars." 
"  Won't  leave  'em  with  you  for  that— can  do 

better  with  old  N  ,  but  as  I've  no  time  to 

lose,  if  you'll  say  twenty-five  you  may  keep 
'em.  Now,  don't  bother  any  longer  about  it, 
but  fork  over." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  own 
way  this  time,  but  I  can't  be  so  liberal  with 
you  again,"  and  with  ill-suppressed  chuckle,  the 
old  pawnbroker  counted  out  the  twenty-five 


him — I  saw  right  through  him — he  is  going  \  dollars,  which  the  villain  seemed  to  grasp  with 


down,  ever  down,  and  will  never  make  an  up- 
ward step  again  in  this  world." 

"  He  may  reform,"  we  suggested,  "  and  then 
will  begin  to  rise." 

"  Never,"  responded  the  pawnbroker.  "  If  I 
had  advanced  the  forty  dollars,  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible he  had  some  scheme  by  which,  with  that 
amount,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  regain 
something  of  what  he  had  lost.  I  saw  that  he 
had  some  purpose  to  accomplish  which  would 
require  just  what  he  asked,  and  with  anything 


most  eager  joy,  and  retired  from  the  shop  as 
speedily  as  he  had  entered. 

"  Now,  there's  a  fine  specimen  of  human  na- 
ture for  you,"  said  the  pawnbroker.  "  That's  a 
character  to  study.  Did  you  notice  him  ?  did 
you  read  anything  remarkable  in  his  face  ?" 

"  It  appears  you  had  seen  him  before,"  we 
remarked. 

"  Seen  him  before  I  Should  think  I  had,  a 
few  times  I  Can  tell  you  all  about  him.  He  is  a 
notorious  thief,  and,  when  sober,  one  of  the 


short  of  that  sum  he  would  fail.  I  saw  it  in  most  successful  gamblers  in  the  city." 
the  fixed  expression  of  his  countenance — in  the  j  "  It  would  require  but  little  penetration,"  we 
determinate  will  which  manifested  itself  in  his  answered,  "  to  see  that  he  is  a  most  hardened 
every  action  and  accent ;  and  so  I  proposed  a  villain.  But,  why  is  it,"  we  continued,  "  why  is 
less  amount,  to  see  if  I  were  not  right  in  my  jit  that  you  encourage  him  in  his  wickedness  by 
surmises,  by  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  \  advancing  him  money  from  time  to  time  ?  and 
upon  his  mind.  And  I  was  right — the  want  of  j  how  do  you  know  but  that  the  articles  he  offers 
that  ten  dollars  will  thwart  the  fulfilment  of  his  \  you  are  mostly  stolen  property  ?" 
last  good  resolve*,  and  send  him  headlong  to  \  By  a  glance  at  the  old  man's  face,  we  per- 
perdition.  So  I  have  got  the  watch  and  chain  \  ceived  that  our  questions  had  aroused  the  de- 
fer thirty  dollars,  and  that's  what  I  call  an  ope-  \  mon  in  his  heart,  and  whatever  might  have 


ration  keenly  managed." 

This  exhibition  of  most  consummate  selfish- 
ness was  so  abhorrent  to  our  feelings,  we  could 
no  longer  restrain  the  expression  of  our  con- 
tempt and  indignation;  but  just  as  we  com- 
menced speaking,  in  the  severest  terms  of  re- 
proof, our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  another  visiter,  a  man  of  most 
frightful  appearance.  We  started  involunta- 
rily at  his  approach.  His  face  seemed  the  very 
personification  of  all  evil  passions.  On  enter- 
ing, he  cast  a  quick,  furtive  glance  around  the 
room,  and  then  hastily  proceeded  to  the  ooun- 


been  the  effect  of  the  visitation  of  his  wrath 
upon  us,  we  wore  fortunately  saved  from  it  by 
the  opportune  appearanoe  of  another  visiter. — 
This  person  was  a  woman— yea,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  we  may  say  a  lady ;  one 
whose  whole  appearanoe  was  lady-like ;  man- 
ners, countenance,  language,  all  indicating  that 
she  had  been  well  educated,  raised  in  luxury, 
and  long  accustomed  to  refined  society.  She 
was  apparently  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
of  sad,  intellectual  countenance,  pale  and  deli- 
cate, and  poorly  but  neatly  clad.  She  advanced 
slowly  and  timidly  towards  the  old  pawnbro- 
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ker,  and  jet  with  a  look  of  most  honest,  earnest 
purpose. 

He  cast  a  glance  npon  us,  which  we  consi- 
dered equivalent  to  saying  that  we  had  been 
there  long  enough  as  a  spy  upon  his  actions, 
and  that  he  would  thank  us  to  leave  the  shop. 
But  we  had  some  curiosity  to  learn  the  object 
of  this  woman's  visit,  and,  therefore,  determined 
to  remain. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  the  lady,  addressing  the 
pawnbroker,  "  to  redeem  that  miniature  breast- 
pin I  left  with  you,  and  have  brought  the  six 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  you  advanced  on 
it,  and  fifty  cents  extra,  to  pay  for  retaining  it 
beyond  the  time  first  agreed  upon." 

"  I  haven't  your  bseastpin,  madam  ;  it  is  not 
here." 

"  Not  here  !  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Did 
I  not  leave  it  with  you  ?  And  did  you  not  pro- 
mise me  you  would  keep  it  till  I  called  for  it, 
even  if  I  should  not  come  for  several  months  ?" 

"  Don't  remember  any  such  promise — don't 
think  I  made  any ;  but  I  do  know  the  breastpin 
was  sold  last  week." 

"  Sold?" 

"  Yes,  sold.  We  have  but  one  way  of  doing 
business  here.  Why  didn't  you  come  in  time 
to  redeem  it  ?  You  have  the  ticket,  and  you' 
must  know  that  it  is  nearly  a  month  behind 
the  time  you  ought  to  have  come  for  it." 

"  I  could  not  come  sooner.  Indeed,  I  could 
not.  I  have  been  very  sick ;  and  then  I  had  to 
work  for  this  money,  and,  small  as  the  sum  is, 
it  is  the  earnings  of  many  weary  days'  labor ; ; 
yet,  I  worked  gladly  to  redeem  that  which, 
though  of  little  worth  to  others,  is  very  valu- 
able and  precious  to  me.  Besides,  sir,  you  told 
me  you  would  certainly  retain  it  until  I  should 
come." 

"Can't  help  that — yon  might  have  come 
sooner.    You're  too  late,  now." 

"  Too  late  1  Oh,  do  not  say  that,  sir.  You 
can  get  it  for  me.  You  certainly  know  who 
bought  it,  and  I  will  pay  you  any*  amount  you 
may  require  if  you  will  return  it  to  me." 

"Can't  do  it,  madam.  Don't  know  who 
bought  it — can't  find  out.  Sorry  you're  disap  - 
pointed ;  but,  you  see,  it's  all  your  own  fault, 
you  didn't  come  in  time — you  are  too  late." 

"Too  late !  Yes,  too  late  to  look  again  upon 
the  sweet  image  of  my  dear,  darling,  lost  boy ! 
That  miniature  was  the  likeness  of  my  own 
dear  child,  and  oh,  sir,  if  you  had  known  what 
a  comfort  it  was  to  me — how  much  it  lightened 
the  misery  of  my  life  to  gaze  upon  that  inno- 
cent, angel  face — how  it  kept  alive  within  me 
sweet  memories  of  a 'joyous  past,  dissipating,  at 
times,  the  sad  realities  of  the  present,  you 
would,  sir,  I  know  you  surely  would  have  kept 
it  for  me." 

To  this  earnest  appeal  the  pawnbroker  made 
no  reply,  but  all  the  while  stood  there  before 
that  poor,  heart-desolate,  supplicating  woman, 
with  no  more  expression  of  sympathy  than 
could  be  excited  in  a  marble  statue,  or  man  of 
iron.  She  spoke  not  another  word,  but  her  si- 
lence was  more  expressive  of  her  great  sorrow  ; 
and  yet  her  tearful  eyes,  trembling  form  and 


pleading  countenance  were  all  unheeded  and  in 
vain.  The  breastpin  containing  the  likeness  of 
her  once  idolized  boy  was  lost  to  her  for  ever. 
Slowly  she  Walked  to  the  door,  and,  before  pas- 
sing into  the  street,  turned  suddenly  and  be- 
stowed a  farewell  glance  upon  the  pawnbroker. 
It  was  a  look  most  eloquent  of  meaning,  full  of 
contempt  and  reproach ;  so  intense,  so  penetra- 
ting, that  we  supposed  it  would  prove  an  effec- 
tual censure  to  the  heartless  man  towards  whom 
it  was  so  justly  directed.  But  we  were  mista- 
ken— greatly  mistaken,  in  attributing  any  sen- 
sibility to  a  pawnbroker,  for  immediateiy  upon 
her  departure  this  automaton  specimen  of  hu- 
manity exclaimed, 

"  Glad  that's  over  with.  Don't  believe  in  any 
such  sentimental  nonsense  I  Won't  encourage 
it.    It's  all  humbug." 

*  *  *  *  And  here,  gentle  reader,  we 
close  our  relation  of  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred during  a  visit  of  an  hour  to  a  pawnbro- 
ker's shop.  Such  are  the  practical  workings  of 
a  system  which  is  maintained  and  legalized,  by 
license,  in  all  our  large  cities — a  system  which 
lives  and  thrives  only  by  the  contributions  it 
extorts  from  the  dissolute,  and  the  unfortunate 
poor, — a  system  which  aids  vice  and  discourages 
virtue,  which  is  a  strong  ally  of  the  rum  shop 
and  the  gambling  saloon,  and  managed  solely 
by  selfish,  miserly  beings,  who  seem  utterly 
destitute  of  human  sympathies.  We  abhor  this 
system.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  only  pre- 
tended justification,  that  of  being  established 
for  the  poor,  we  abhor  it.  Law  only  exacts 
from  the  wealthy  borrower  of  money  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  but  at  the  same  time  insti- 
tutes and  sustains  a  system  which  extorts  sixty 
per  cent,  from  the  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick 
and  unfortunate.  So  we  say  this  system  is  a 
blight  and  a  curse  to  the  poor,  and  its  existence 
a  dishonor  and  disgrace  to  any  Christian  com- 
manity. 

Home  Questions. — Did  you  ever  know  any- 
body  to  stick  to  any  kind  of  business,  no  matter 
how  unpromising,  ten  years  at  most,  who  did 
not  prosper  f  Not  one  I  no  matter  how  bad  it 
might  be  in  the  beginning,  if  he  stuck  to  it 
earnestly  and  faithfully,  and  tried  nothing  else, 
no  matter  how  hard  he  found  it  sometimes  to 
keep  his  head  above  water,  still,  if  he  perse- 
vered, he  always  came  out  bright  in  the  long 
run — didn't  he  ?  Whatever  it  might  have  been 
at  the  beginning,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  he  had 
made  a  business  for  himself. 


A  Queer  Remedy. — A  good  lady,  who  had  two 
children  sick  with  the  measles,  wrote  to  a  friend 
for  the  best  remedy.  The  friend  had  just  re- 
ceived a  note  from  another  lady,  inquiring  the 
way  to  make  pickles.  In  the  confusion,  the  lady 
who  inquired  about  the  pickles,  received  the  re- 
medy for  the  measles,  and  the  anxious  mother 
of  the  sick  children  read  with  horror  the  follow- 
ing:— "Scald  them  three  or  four  times  in  rery 
hot  vinegar,  and  sprinkle  them  well  with  salt ; 
in  a  few  days  they  will  be  cured." 
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THE  YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN'S  ERROR. 

BT  LIZ2IB  LIHWOOD. 


"Oo-te-toot!  my  baby  boy — 'way  he  goes!" 
said  a  fond  mother,  gaily  tossing  her  little  one, 
and  making  herself  happy  over  the  simple 
amusement. 

"Oh,  don't,  Mary,  be  so  foolish,"  said  the 
father,  who  was  sitting  near,  conning  his  morn- 
ing paper.  "  It  does  seem  strange  to  me  that 
you  will  talk  in  snch  a  silly  manner  to  that 
child.  You  seem  to  have  lost  all  relish  for 
everything  of  an  intellectual  nature  of  late, 
and,  I  believe,  care  for  nothing  but  to  toss  that 
baby  about,  and  get  together  all  the  unintelli- 
gible words  it  is  possible  to  conceive." 

"  Why,  Henry !"  replied  the  wife,  a  shade  of 
disappointment  flitting  over  her  face,  "what 
tkall  I  say  ?  You  know  I  desire  to  please  you 
above  all  things  else." 

"Why,  I  don't  know  as  it  is  necessary  to 
say  anything.  The  child  cannot  understand 
you." 

"I  know — but  then  he  likes  to  be  talked  to. 
Only  see  how  he  laughs  and  makes  his  little 
hands  go !"  And  again  the  mother's  face  told 
how  pleasant  was  her  heart's  new  found  joy. 

"  Oh,  pshaw !  Mary.  How  frivolous  you  have 
become.  I  had  not  expected  to  see  Mrs.  Le 
Fevre  finding  such  a  large  share  of  her  enjoy- 
ment in  such  a  simple  amusement.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  more  befitting  her  station  to 
give  the  child  into  the  nurse's  hands  until  it 
has  some  understanding.  There  are  those  who ; 
are  fitted  for  no  higher  employment.  But  you, 
Mary,  have  too  fine  an  intellect  to  be  wasted  in 
such  a  manner."  And  Mr.  Le  Fevre  folded  his 
paper,  rose,  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  took  a  j 
dignified  step  toward  the  door,  adding  that  he 
supposed  he  should  have  to  seek  in  his  office, ; 
and  with  his  books,  the  pleasure  of  companion- 
ship  he  used  to  find  at  home. 

"  Why,  husband !"  said  the  wife,  now  feeling ! 
really  hurt,  "  you  surely  do  not  think  it  be- 
neath  a  mother,  though  she  humbly  lay  some 
claims  to  intellect,  to  interest  herself  in  her: 
own  offspring,  and  personally  attend  to  their  < 
wants  and  the  amusements  fitted  for  their  ca- 1 
pacity." 

"Why,  no,  not  exactly.  But — to  spend  so: 
much  time." 

"  With  an  immortal  being  whose  mind  must 
slowly  unfold  to  the  wonders  of  life," 

"  Is  no  menial  employment,'  I  suppose,"  said 
the  relenting  husband.  "But,  shall  I  tell  you, 
Mary,  it  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  you  have 
less  desire  for  your  husband's  society  than  for- 
merly." 

"  Ah,  I  see — a  little  jealous !  But  come,  we 
must  not  let  that  direful  spirit  creep  into  our 
affairs  matrimonial,  and  an  unconscious  babe 
the  cause !  I  am  willing  to  play  the  peni- 
tent, and  confess  that  I  may  have  spent  more 
time  than  was  absolutely  necessary  over  this 
tiny  treasure,  to  the  neglect  perhaps  of  making 


the  hours  you  spend  at  home  more  agreeable. 
But  I  will  commence  a  reform,  now,  this  mo- 
ment. So  do,  please,  sit  down  again,  and  read 
me  a  bit  of  foreign  or  political  news,  and  see 
how  attentive  I  will  be." 

Mr.  Le  Fevre  could  do  no  less  than  comply. 
He  was  far  from  being  an  ill-natured  or  fault- 
finding man.  But  he  hone&tly  thought  it  was 
;  a  great  piece  of  nonsense  for  people  who  had 
the  facilities  for  happiness  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  to  be  tossing  a  wee  bit  of  a  baby  about,  and 
talking  to  it  before  it  could  understand  any- 
thing. He  was  proud  that  he  was  a  father,  and 
felt  certain  that  he  was  some  time  to  experience 
great  pleasure  from  the  relation ;  but  he  had  a 
very  indistinct  idea  as  to  what  age  of  his  child 
this  pleasure  was  to  commence. 

Mrs.  Le  Fevre  called  the  nurse,  and  giving 
the  little  one  to  her  charge,  bade  her  "  be  very 
careful,"  and  with  a  whispered  "  Bye,  bye,  dar- 
ling," reluctantly  turned  from  the  door  and 
took  a  seat  by  her  husband. 

And  so  the  little  difference,  unlike  too  many 
such,  ended  without  hard  feelings.  A  social 
half  hour  followed,  which  tended  to  restore 
harmony,  though  the  young  mother  failed  to 
recover  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  that  her  hus- 
band's remarks  had  dampened.  She  had  taken 
her  little  one  into  the  parlor  that  day,  to  see  if 
she  could  not  attract  the  father's  attention  to- 
ward it,  and  awaken  the  interest  that  she  had 
expected  in  vain  to  see  him  exhibit.  She  felt 
keenly  disappointed  at  her  failure ;  yet  she  de- 
sired, above  all  earthly  things,  to  have  the  ap- 
probation of  her  husband,  and  to  assimilate,  as 
much  as  possible,  her  thoughts  and  feelings 
with  his.  She  did  not  allow  herself  for  a  mo- 
ment to  indulge  in  any  severity  of  feeling  to- 
ward him,  and  was  greatly  surprised  when  he 
again  arose  to  go,  at  the  feeling  of  relief  that 
forced  itself  upon  her. 

Bidding  him  a  pleasant  "Good  morning,"  she 
hastened  to  the  nursery — only  to  have  her  feel- 
ings still  farther  tortured  by  the  sound  of  in- 
fant wailing  that  met  her  ear. 

She  found  her  babe  lying  in  its  cradle,  almost 
smothered  with  the  covering  that  had  been 
closely  tucked  around  it ;  its  little  face  reddened 
with  crying,  and  its  whole  form  trembling  from 
the  exertion.  No  nurse  was  to  be  seen,  and 
Mrs.  Le  Fevre  took  her  child  and  soothed  it  as 
none  but  a  mother  can  soothe,  wishing  from 
her  inmost  soul  that  her  dear  husband  could 
see  the  necessity,  as  she  saw  it,  for  her  personal 
attention  to  the  little  helpless  being  God  had 
given  them.  But  she  wisely  determined  to 
wait  and  see  what  changes  time  would  make, 
and  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  good  qualities 
she  knew  he  possessed,  and  upon*  which  her 
affection  for  him  was  firmly  based. 

The  careless  nurse  made  her  appearance  just 
as  her  neglected  charge  had  fallen  into  a  quiet 
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slumber,  assuring  her  mistress  that  she  had : 

"  merely  stepped  into  the  kitchen  for  a  drink  of  j 

water,  and  hadn't  been  gone  a  minute  1" 

•       •••***  j 

And  time  did  make  changes.  It  changed  the 
little  vacant  looking  infant  into  a  noble  looking 
boy  of  a  year  and  a  half,  able  to  convey  him- 
self, upright,  without  assistance,  from  room  to 
room ;  to  speak  several  words,  and  do  many 
things  which  bespoke  intelligence  sufficient  for 
his  age,  and  which  constantly  widened  and 
deepened  the  place  he  held  in  the  mother's 
heart.  But — the  father.  He  was  slow  to  com- 
prehend what  there  was  about  the  child  to 
create  such  an  interest  through  the  house.  It 
had  almost  become  a  matter  of  vexation  to  him, 
and  he  fancied  at  times  that  his  own  presence 
had  become  irksome  to  his  wife  except  when 
the  child  was  asleep. 

Mrs.  Le  Fevre  had  made  many  attempts  to 
draw  from  her  husband  some  words  of  admi- 
ration for  the  little  creature  who  was  so  dear 
to  her,  but  repeated  failures  had  discouraged 
her  so  that  she  made  it  at  last  her  greatest  ex- 
ertion to  keep  the  little  one  quiet  when  the 
father  was  near,  hoping  thus  to  make  the  child's 
presence  endurable  at  least. 

But  Mr.  Le  Fevre's  mind  at  length  began  to 
awaken  to  the  danger  that  was  threatening  the 
destruction  of  his  home  happiness.  And  like 
an  honest  and  well  meaning  man,  as  he  was,  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  work  to  examine  his 
own  feelings,  to  see  if  all  was  right  there.  The 
search  showed  him  plainly  that  he  had  been 
jealous  of  his  wife's  attention  to  their  little  one, 
instead  of  making  it  a  common  joy  and  a  com-  \ 
mon  care,  as  he  was  half  inclined  to  believe  he  i 
ought  to  have  done,  until  feelings,  amounting ; 
almost  to  aversion  to  the  child,  had  found  J 
place  in  his  heart.  He  began  to  have  a  serious 
desire  to  correct  the  fault.  But  he  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  begin.  But  a  daily  increasing 
embarrassment  at  home  at  length  forced  him 
to  make  the  trial.  He  began  to  take  more 
notice  of  the  little  Willie,  and  even  requested 
to  have  him  brought  into  the  parlor  when  he 
did  not  find  him  there.  But  Willie  was  in  no 
hurry  to  form  his  acquaintance.  He  had  been 
a  stranger  to  him  too  long,  and  it  took  a  host 
of  toys,  and  many  weeks'  exertion,  to  induce 
him  to  speak  the  first  word  in  his  father's  pre- 
sence. But  when  the  acquaintance  was  once 
fairly  commenced  it  progressed  rapidly,  and 
the  dignified  Mr.  Le  Fevre  was  perfectly  aston- 
ished at  finding  so  much  pleasure  in  the  com- 
panionship of  a  little  child ! 

The  mother  was  delighted.  She  felt  that  a 
new  star  had  arisen  in  their  matrimonial  sky, 
for  which  she  had  long  sighed,  and  the  absence 
of  which  she  had  seriously  feared  would,  some 
time,  make  other  bright  spots  grow  dim. 

By  and  by  another  event  transpired,  which 
threw  little  Willie  more  with  his  father, 
and  caused  their  acquaintance-  to  ripen  into 
real  intimacy.  A  daughter  was  born — a  little 
sister  for  Willie  I 

Ah  1  11  baby  boy,"  you  must  be  a  man  now. 
And  so  he  was  fast  becoming.    Father  and 


child  were  coming  nearer  together.  -  The  man 
was  stooping  to  the  comprehension  of  the  child, 
and  the  child  was  reaching  up  to  understand 
the  man,  and  both  were  profited. 

Now,  the  father  could  not  do  without  his  lit- 
tle boy  when  he  came  home,  and  the  little  boy 
could  not  do  without  his  little  sister ;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  they  often  met  in  the  nursery 
where  little  Ella  was,  and  from  being  much 
with  the  young  babe,  even  the  man  of  dignity 
found  much  to  admire.  The  little  hands  and 
feet — the  funny  cooing,  and  the  pretty  smiling, 
became  matters  of  interest,  and  the  mother's 
heart  was  made  glad,  and  the  family  was  united. 

Mrs.  Le  Fevre's  mirth  was  provoked  one  hap- 
py morning  at  the  scene  that  met  her  gaze  as 
she  entered  the  nursery,  after  breakfast.  There 
was  her  husband  running  a  race  around  the 
cradle  with  his  little  boy,  and  stopping  at  each 
completion  of  the  circuit  to  speak  to  baby  Ella, 
who  was  clapping  her  little  hands  in  great  glee 
at  the  sport. 

The  mother  stood  for  a  moment  unobserved, 
but  her  husband  commencing  the  song — "  Hie, 
Betty  Martin" — she  laughed  outright,  and  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  rally  him  a  little 
upon  the  wondrous  change  that  had  come  over 
him.  And  with  as  much  gravity  as  she  could 
command,  she  commenced — 

"  Really,  I  had  not  expected  to  see  Mr.  Le 
Fevre  spending  so  much  of  his  time  in  so  sim- 
ple"— 

"  Oh,  stop,  Mary,  I  beg  of  you !"  entreated 
the  husband,  pleasantly.  "You  must  have 
thought  me  a  miserable  piece  of  conceit  to  find 
so  much  fault  with  you  because  you  did  not 
prefer  my  society  at  the  expense  of  neglect  to 
your  little  one.  But  I  am  reforming  fast — am 
I  not,  Willie  ?"  and  he  stooped  so  that  the  cra- 
dle half  hid  his  face  from  view,  much  to  the 
child's  amusement  and  somewhat  to  his  own 
relief. 

"  No,  no,  husband,  I  did  not  think  any  such 
thing,"  earnestly  replied  the  wife.  14 1  knew 
you  did  not  understand  the  necessity  there  was 
for  my  attention  to  my  child,  or  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  the  performance  of  such 
duties.  And  I  was  willing  to  wait,  and  let  time 
and  your  own  good  sense  be  your  informers." 

"  Instead  of  calling  me  a  heartless  man  and 
an  unworthy  parent,  as  almost  any  other  woman 
would  have  done,"  said  the  husband,  rising, 
and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  face.  "  I 
have  not  forgotten  with  what  indifference  I 
treated  our  first  born,  and  I  wonder  at  your 
patience  with  me." 

The  moisture  of  overruning  happiness  wis 
in  the  mother's  eyes,  but  she  silently  laid  her 
hand  in  her  husband's,  and  looked  with  satis- 
faction upon  their  little  living  treasures,  while 
the  husband,  fully  awake  to  his  past  error,  and 
anxious  to  atone  for  it,  drew  his  three  loved 
ones  fondly  together,  and  thanked  God  for  his 
happy  lot ! 


Whatrveb  your  necessities  may  be,  still  re- 
member that  honesty  is  your  only  wealth. 
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It  was  Saturday  evening,  about  eight  o'clock.  j 
Mary  Gray  had  finished  mangling,  and  had  sent  j 
home  the  last  basket  of  clothes.  She  had  swept  J 
up  her  little  room,  stirred  the  fire,  and  placed  < 
upon  it  a  saucepan  of  water.    She  had  brought j 
oat  the  bag  of  oatmeal,  a  basin  and  a  spoon, 
and  laid  them  upon  the  round  deal  table.  The 
place,  though  very  scantily  furnished,  looked  < 
altogether,  neat  and  comfortable.   Mary  now 
wit  idle  by  the  fire.    She  was  not  often  idle. — 
She  was  a  pale,  delicate  looking  woman,  of 
about  five  and  thirty.    She  looked  like  one 
who  had  worked  beyond  her  strength,  and  her 
thin  face  had  a  very  anxious,  careworn  expres- 
sion.  Her  dress  showed  signs  of  poverty,  but 
it  was  scrupulously  clean  and  neat.    As  it  grew 
later,  she  seemed  to  be  listening  attentively  for 
the  approach  of  some  one ;  she  was  ready  to 
start  up  every  time  a  step  came  near  her  door. 
At  length  a  light  step  approached,  and  did  not 
go  by  it ;  it  stopped,  and  there  was  a  gentle  tap 
at  the  door.    Mary's  pallid  face  brightened,  and 
in  a  moment  she  had  let  in  a  fine,  intelligent 
looking  lad,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  whom 
she  welcomed  with  evident  delight. 

"  You  are  later  than  usual  to-night,  Stephen," 
she  said. 

Stephen  did  not  reply ;  but  he  threw  off  his 
cap,  and  placed  himself  in  the  seat  Mary  had 
quitted. 

"  You  do  not  look  well  to-night,  dear,"  said 
Mary,  anxiously ;  "  is  anything  the  matter  ?" 

"Iam  quite  well,  mother,"  replied  the  boy. 
44  Let  me  have  my  supper.  I  am  quite  ready 
for  it." 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  away  his  eyes  from 
Mary's  inquiring  look.  Mary,  without  another 
word,  set  herself  about  preparing  the  supper  of 
oatmeal  porridge.  She  saw  that  something  was 
wrong  with  Stephen,  and  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  questioned,  so  she  remained  silent.  In 
the  meantime  Stephen  had  placed  his  feet  on 
the  fencer,  rested  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
his  head  on  his  hands.  His  hands  covered  his 
face ;  and,  by  and  by,  a  few  large  tears  began 
to  trickle  down  his  fingers.  Then  suddenly 
dashing  off  his  tears,  as  though  he  were 
ashamed  of  them,  he  showed  his  pale,  agitated 
face,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  and  re- 
solve, 

"  Mother,  I  am  determined  I  will  bear  it  no 
longer." 

Mary  was  not  surprised.  She  finished  pour- 
ing out  the  porridge  ;  then,  taking  a  stool,  she 
seated  herself  beside  him. 

w  Why,  Stephen,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak 
cheerfully,  41  how  many  hundred  times  before 
have  you  made  that  resolution !  But  what's  the 
matter  now  ?  Have  you  any  new  trouble  to  tell 
me  of?" 

^  Stephen  answered  by  silently  removing  with 
his  hand  some  of  his  thick  curly  hair,  and  show- 
ing beneath  it  an  ear  bearing  the  too  evident 
marks  of  cruel  usage. 
vol.  vn.— 25. 


"  My  poor  boy  !*'  exclaimed  Mary,  her  tears 
starting  forth.    44  Could  he  be  so  cruel  ?" 

"  It  is  nothing,  mother,"  replied  the  boy,  sorry 
to  have  called  forth  his  mother's  tears.  "  I  don't 
care  for  it.  It  was  done  in  a  passion,  and  he 
was  sorry  for  it  after." 

"  But  what  could  you  have  done,  Stephen,  to 
make  him  so  angry  with  you  ?" 

44 1  was  selling  half  a  quire  of  writing  paper 
to  a  lady :  he  counted  the  sheets  after  me,  and 
found  thirteen  instead  of  only  twelve — they  had 
stuck  together  so,  that  I  took  two  for  one.  I 
tried  to  explain,  but  he  was  in  a  passion,  and 
gave  me  a  blow.  The  lady  said  something  to 
him  about  his 'improper  conduct,  and  he  said 
that  I  was  such  a  careless  little  rascal,  that  he 
lost  all  patience  with  me.  That  hurt  me  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  blow.  It  was  a  false- 
hood, and  he  knew  it — but  he  wanted  to  ex- 
cuse himself.  I  felt  that  I  was  going  into  a  pas- 
sion too,  but  I  thought  of  what  you  are  always 
telling  me  about  patience  and  forbearance,  and 
I  kept  down  my  passion — I  know  he  was  sorry 
for  it  after,  from  the  way  he  spoke  to  me,  though 
he  didn't  say  so." 

44 1  have  no  doubt  he  suffered  more  than  you, 
Stephen,"  said  Mary;  44 he  would  be  vexed 
that  he  had  shown  his  temper  before  the  lady, 
vexed  that  he  had  told  a  lie,  and  vexed  that 
he  had  hurt  you  when  you  bore  it  so  pa- 
tiently." 

44  Yes,  mother,  but  that  doesn't  make  it  easier 
for  me  to  bear  his  ill  temper ;  I've  borne  it  now 
for  more  than  a  year  for  your  sake,  and  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer.  Surely  I  can  get  something  - 
to  do — I'm  sturdy  and  healthy,  and  willing  to 
do  any  kind  of  work." 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and  remained  for  a  long 
time  silent  and  thoughtful.  At  length  she  said, 
with  a  solemn  earnestness  of  manner  that  al- 
most made  poor  Stephen  cry, — 

44  You  say  that,  for  my  sake,  you  have  borne 
your  master's  unkind  treatment  for  more  than 
a  year ;  for  my  sake,  bear  it  longer,  Stephen. 
Your  patience  must,  and  will  be  rewarded  in 
the  end.  You  know  how  I  have  worked,  day 
and  night,  ever  since  your  poor  father  died, 
when  you  were  only  a  little  infant  in  the  oradle, 
to  feed  and  clothe  you,  and  to  pay  for  your 
schooling,  for  I  was  determined  that  you  should 
have  schooling ;  you  know  how  I  have  been 
cheered  in  all  my  toil  by  the  hope  of  seeing 
you,  one  day,  getting  on  in  the  world.  And  I 
know,  Stephen,  that  you  will  get  on.  You  are 
a  good,  honest  lad,  and  kind  to  your  poor  mo- 
ther, and  God  will  reward  you.  But  not  if  you 
are  hasty — not  if  you  are  impatient ;  you  know 
how  hard  it  was  for  me  to  get  you  this  situa- 
tion— you  might  n#t  get  another; — you  must  not 
leave — you  mufct  not  break  your  indentures — 
you  must  be  patient  and  industrious  still — you 
have  a  hard  master,  and,  God  knows,  it  costs 
me  many  a  heart-ache  to  think  of  what  you 
have  to  suffer ;  but  bear  with  him,  Stephen ; 
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bear  with  him,  for  my  sake,  a  few  years  Ion-  \  from  him,"  said  Stephen,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  hare 
ger."  J  now  served  him  faithfully  for  five  years — I  have 

Stephen  was  now  fairly  crying,  and  his  mo-  \  borne  patiently  all  his  ill-humor,  I  have  never 
ther  kissed  off  his  tears,  while  her  own  flowed)  been  absent  a  moment  from  my  post,  and 


freely.  Her  appeal  to  his  affection  was  not  in 
vain.  He  soon  smiled  through  his  tears,  as  he 
said,  "  Well,  mother,  yon  always  know  how  to 
talk  me  over.  When  I  came  in  to-night,  I  did 
think  that  I  would  never  go  to  the  shop  again. 
But  I  will  promise  you  to  be  patient  and  indus- 
trious still.  Considering  all  that  you  have  done 
for  me,  this  is  little  enough  for  me  to  do  for 
you.  When  1  have  a  shop  of  my  own,  you  shall 
live  like  a  lady.  I'll  trust  to  your  word  that  I 
shall  be  sure  to  get  on,  if  I  am  patient  and  in- 
dustrious, though  I  don't  see  how  it's  to  be. — 
It's  not  so  very  bad  to  bear  after  all ;  and,  bad 
as  my  master  is,  there's  one  comfort,  he  lets  me 
have  my  Saturday  nights  and  blessed  Sundays 
with  you.  Well,  I  feel  happier  now,  and  I 
think  I  can  eat  my  supper.  We  forgot  that; 
my  porridge  was  getting  cold  all  this  time." 

Stephen  kept  his  word — day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month,  his  patience  and  industry 
never  flagged.  And  plenty  of  trials,  poor  fel-; 
low,  he  had  for  his  fortitude.  His  master,  a 
small  stationer  in  a  small  country  town,  to 
whom  Stephen  was  bound  apprentice  for  five 
years,  with  a  salary  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
him  in  clothes,  was  a  little,  spare,  sharp-meed 
man,  who  seemed  to  have  worn  himself  away 
with  continual  fretfulness  and  vexation.  He 
was  perpetually  fretting,  perpetually  finding 
fault  with  something  or  other,  perpetually 
thinking  that  everything  was  going  wrong. — 
Though  he  did  cease  to  go  into  a  passion  with, 
and  to  strike  Stephen,  the  poor  lad  was  an  ob- 
ject always  at  hand,  on  which  to  vent  his  ill 
humor.  Many,  many  times  was  Stephen  on  the 
point  of  losing  heart  and  temper  ;  but  he  was 
always  able  to  control  himself  by  thinking  of 
his  mother.  And,  as  he  said,  there  was  always 
comfort  in  those  Saturday  nights  and  blessed 
Sundays.  A  long  walk  in  the  country  on  those 
blessed  Sundays,  and  the  Testament  readings 
to  his  mother,  would  always  strengthen  his 
often  wavering  faith  in  her  prophecies  of  good 
in  the  end,  would  cheer  his  spirits,  and  nerve 
him  with  a  fresh  resolution  for  the  coming 
week.  And  what  was  it  that  the  widow  hoped 
would  result  from  this  painful  bondage  ?  She 
did  not  know — she  only  had  faith  in  her  doc- 
trine— that  patience  and  industry  would  some 
time  be  rewarded.  How  the  reward  was  to 
come  in  her  son's  case,  she  could  not  see.  It 
seemed  likely,  indeed,  from  all  appearances, 
that  the  doctrine  in  this  case  would  prove  false. 
But  still  she  had  faith. 

It  was  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  con- 
versation between  mother  and  son  before  de- 
tailed. They  were  together  again  on  the  Sa- 
turday evening.  Stephen  had  grown  into  a 
tall,  manly  youth,  with  a  gentle,  kind,  and 
thoughtful  expression  of  countenance.  Mary 
looked  much  older,  thinner,  paler,  and  more 
anxious.  Both  were  at  this  moment  looking 
very  downcast. 

44 1  do  not  see  that  anything  can  be  hoped  I 


during  all  that  time,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
he  has  never  thanked  me,  he  has  never  so  much 
as  given  me  a  single  kind  word,  nor  even  a  kind 
look.  He  must  know  that  my  apprenticeship 
will  be  out  on  Tuesday,  yet  he  never  says  a 
word  to  me  about  it,  and  I  suppose  I  must  just 
go  without  a  word." 

"  You  must  speak  to  him,"  said  Mary,  "  you 
cannot  leave  without  saying  something — and 
tell  him  exactly  how  you  are  situated ;  he  can- 
not refuse  to  do  something  to  help  you." 

"  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  speaking  to  him,  mother, 
but  not  so  easy  to  do  it.  I  have  often  before 
thought  of  speaking  to  him — of  telling  him 
how  very,  very  poor  we  are,  and  begging  a  little 
more  salary.  But  I  never  could  do  it  when  I 
came  before  him.  I  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
would  refuse  me,  and  I  felt  somehow  too  proud 
to  ask  a  favor  that  would  most  likely  be  re- 
fused. But  it  shall  be  done,  now,  mother ;  I 
will  not  be  a  burthen  upon  you,  if  I  can  help  it. 
I'd  sooner  do  anything  than  that.  He  ought  to 
do  something  for  me,  and  there's  no  one  else 
that  I  know  of  that  can.  I  will  speak  to  him 
on  Monday. 

Monday  evening  was  come — all  day  Stephen 
had  been  screwing  up  his  courage  for  the  task 
he  had  to  do ;  of  course  it  could  not  be  done 
when  his  master  and  he  were  in  ttye  shop  to- 
gether, for  there  they  were  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  interrupted.  At  dinner  time  they  separated; 
for  they  took  the  meal  alternately,  that  the  post 
in  the  shop  might  never  be  deserted.  But  now 
the  day's  work  was  over :  every  thing  was  put 
away,  and  master  and  apprentice  had  retired 
into  the  little  back  parlor  to  take  their  tea. 
As  usual,  they  were  alone,  for  the  stationer  was 
a  single  man,  ("which  might  account  for  the 
sourness  of  his  temper, J)  and  the  meal  was  usu- 
ally taken  in  silence,  and  soon  after  it  was  over  - 
they  would  both  retire  to  bed,  still  in  silence. 
Stephen's  master  had  poured  out  for  him  his 
first  cup  of  tea,  handed  it  to  him  without  look- 
ing at  him,  and  began  to  swallow  his  own  po- 
tion. Stephen  allowed  his  oup  to  remain  be- 
fore him  untouched ;  he  glanced  timidly  towards 
his  master,  drew  a  deep  breath,  colored  slightly, 
and  then  began : 
"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  wish  to  speak  to  yon." 
His  master  looked  up  with  a  sudden  jerk  of 
the  head,  and  fixed  his  keen  gray  eyes  on  poor 
Stephen's  face.  He  did  not  seem  at  all  sur- 
:  prised,  but  said  sharply,  (and  he  had  a  very 
sharp  voice,)  "  Well,  sir,  Bpeak  on." 

Stephen  was  determined  not  to  be  discou- 
raged, so  he  began  to  tell  his  little  tale.  His 
voice  faltered  at  first,  but  as  he  went  on  he  be- 
came quite  eloquent.  He  spoke  with  a  bold- 
ness which  astonished  himself.  He  forgot  his 
master,  and  thought  only  of  his  mother.  He 
told  all  about  her  poverty,  and  struggles  to  get 
a  living.  He  dwelt  strongly,  but  modestly,  on 
his  own  conduct  during  his  apprenticeship,  and 
finished  by  entreating  his  master  now  to  help 
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him  to  do  something,  for  he  had  nothing  in  the  >  a  flash  of  hope ;  she  could  not  read  writing — 
world  to  torn  to,  no  friends,  no  money,  no  in-  J  Stephen  most  read  it  for  her.  He  opened  the 
floence.  i  letter,  something  like  a  bank  note  was  the  first 

His  master  heard  him  to  an  end.  He  had  \  thing  he  saw — he  examined  it — it  was  actually 
soon  withdrawn  his  eyes  from  Stephen's  agitated  \  a  ten  pound  bank  of  England  note  ;  his  heart 


beat  rapidly,  and  so  did  his  mother's ;  what 
could  this  mean  ?  But  there  was  a  little  note 
which  would  perhaps  explain.  Stephen's  fingers 
trembled  sadly  as  he  opened  it.  There  were 
not  many  words,  but  they  were  to  the  purpose. 
Stephen  read  them  to  himself  before  he  read 
them  aloud.  And  as  he  was  reading,  his  face 
turned  very  red,  and  how  it  did  burn !  But 
what  was  the  meaning  of  tears,  and  he  looking 
so  pleased  ?  Mary  could  not  understand  it. 
"  Do  read  up,  Stephen,"  she  exclaimed. 
With  a  voice  broken  by  the  effort  he  had  to 
make  all  the  time  to  keep  from  crying,  Stephen 
read — 

"  Madam — Put  away  your  mangle — that  son 
of  yours  is  worth  mangling  for ;  but  it  is  time 
to  rest  now.  The  note  is  for  your  present 
wants ;  in  futnre  your  son  may  supply  you.  I 
let  him  go  to-night ;  but  I  did  not  mean  him  to 
stay  away,  if  he  chooses  to  come  baok.  I  don't 
see  that  I  can  do  well  without  him.  Bat  I 
don't  want  him  baok  if  he  would  rather  go  any- 
where else ;  I  know  plenty  that  would  be  glad 
to  have  him.  He  has  been  seen  in  the  shop, 
and  noticed,  and  such  lads  are  not  always  to  be 
:  got.  If  he  chooses  to  come  back  to  me,  he  won't 
:j  repent.    I've  no  sons  of  my  own,  thank  God. 

~  am  better  than  I  was, 
I've  a  queer  way  of 

up  his  bundle  of  clothes  ; — should  he  say  good  |  doing  things,  but  it  is  my  way,  and  can't  be 
bye  to  his  master  ?  Yes  ;  he  would  not  be  un-  \  helped.  Tell  him  I'll  be  glad  to  have  him  back 
gracious  at  the  last.  He  opened  the  door  of  the !;  to-morrow,  if  he  likes.  Yoars,  "  J.  W." 
back  parlor,  and  stood  just  within  the  door-$  "  I  knew  it !"  exclaimed  Mary,  triumphantly ; 
way,  his  bundle  in  his  hand.  His  master  was  \ " 1  always  said  so  t  I  knew  you  would  get  on  1" 
sitting,  solitary,  at  the  tea-table.  ?    Stephen  did  go  back  to  his  eccentric  master, 

"  I  am  going,  sir,  good  bye,"  said  Stephen.  \  and  he  never  had  any  reason  to  repent.  He 
u  Good  bye,  sir,"  returned  his  master,  with- 1  got  on  even  beyond  his  mother's  most  soaring 
out  looking  at  him.  And  so  they  parted.  j  hopes.  The  shop  eventually  became  his  own, 
The  result  of  the  application  told,  the  mother  \  and  he  lived  a  flourishing  and  respected  trades- 
and  son  sat  together  that  night  in  silence ;  their  j  man.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  his  mother 
hearts  were  too  full  for  words.  Mary  sorrowed^  had  no  further  use  for  her  mangle,  and  that  she 
most,  because  she  had  hoped  most.   Bitter  tears  $  was  a  very  proud,  and  a  very  happy  woman. 

rolled  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  sat  brooding  j   

over  her  disappointment.  Stephen  looked  more  !; 
cheerful,  for  his  mind  was  busy  trying  to  form* 
plans  for  the  future — how  he  should  go  about  \ 
to  seek  for  another  situation,  etc.  Bed- time  $ 
eame ;  both  rose  to  retire  to  rest.  Stephen  had  > 
pressed  his  mother's  hand,  and  was  retiring^ 
saying  as  he  went,  "  Never  mind,  mother,  it'll } 
all  be  right  yet,"  when  they  were  startled  by  a* 
load  rap  at  the  door.  \ 
"  Who's  there  ?"  shouted  Stephen.  \ 
" A  letter  for  you,"  was  the  reply. 


face,  then  partially  averted  his  own  face,  then 
left  his  seat,  and  advanced  to  a  side  table,; 
where  he  began  to  rummage  among  some: 
papers,  with  his  back  to  Stephen. 

Stephen  had  ceased  speaking  some  time  be- 
fore he  made  any  reply.  Then  still  without 
taming  round,  he  spoke,  beginning  with  a  sort 
of  granting  ejaculation — "Humph!  so  your 
mother  gets  her  living  by  mangling,  does  she  ? 
and  she  thought  that  if  she  got  you  some 
schooling,  and  taught  you  to  behave  yourself,  j 
your  fortune  would  be  made.  Well,  you  will ; 
be  free  to-morrow ;  you  may  go  to  her  and  tell ; 
her  she  is  a  fool  for  her  pains.  Here  are  your 
indentures,  and  here's  the  salary  that's  due  to 
yoa.   Now  you  may  go  to  bed." 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  he  had  taken  the 
indentures  from  a  desk,  and  the  money  from 
his  purse.  Stephen  felt  a  choking  sensation  in 
his  throat  as  he  took  from  his  hands  the  paper 
and  the  money ;  he  would  even  have  uttered 
the  indignation  he  felt,  but,  before  he  could 
speak,  his  master  had  left  the  room.  Disap- 
pointed and  heart-sick,  and  feeling  humiliated 
that  he  should  have  asked  a  favor  of  such  a 
man,  the  poor  lad^retired  to  his  garret,  and  it 
was  almost  time  To  get  up  in  the  morning  be- 
fore he  could  fall  asleep.  On  the  Tuesday,  i  He  knows  what  I  am ;  I 
when  the  day's  work  was  over,  Stephen  paoked|  and  I  may  be  better  still, 


LABOR- 

'Labor  is  worship !'  the  robin  is  singing, 
•  Labor  is  worship !'  the  wild  bee  is  ringing , 
Listen !  that  eloquent  whisper  upepringing, 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  Nature's  great  heart , 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower, 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  soft  breathing  flower, 
From  the  small  insect,  the  rieh  coral  bower  ; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  shrinks  from  his  part 


Stephen  thought  there  was  some  mistake,  but 
he  opened  the  door.  A  letter  was  put  into  his 
hand,  and  the  bearer  disappeared.  Surprised, 
Stephen  held  the  letter  close  to  the  rush-light 
Mary  was  carrying.  He  became  still  more  sur- 
prised ;  it  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  dray,  that  was 
his  mother,  and  he  thought  he  knew  the  hand- 
writing ;  it  was  very  like  his  master's.  Mary's 
look  of  wonder  became  suddenly  brightened  by 


Labor  is  life !  'tis  the  still  water  faileth  ; 
Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth  ; 
Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth ! 

Flow'rs  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory !  the  flying  cloud  lightens; 
Only  the  changing  wing  wavers  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens . 
Play  the  sweet  keys  would'et  thou  keep  them  in 
tune." 

—{MRS.  OSGOOD. 
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WHICH  WAS  THE  COWARD? 


"  Will  you  bear  that,  Edward  ?" 

The  young  man  to  whom  this  was  addressed  ' 
stood  facing  another  person  about  his  own  age, 
on  whose  flushed  countenance  was  an  expression 
of  angry  defiance.  The  name  of  this  person  was 
Logan.  A  third  party,  also  a  young  man,  had 
asked  the  question  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and 
regret.  Before  there  was  a  time  for  response, 
Logan  said  sharply,  and  in  a  voice  of  stinging 
contempt : 

"  You  are  a  poor,  mean  coward,  Edward  Wil- 
son !  I  repeat  the  words ;  and  if  there  is  a  par- 
ticle of  manhood  about  you — " 

Logan  paused  for  an  instant,  but  quickly  ad- 
ded, "  You  will  resent  the  insult." 

Why  did  he  pause  ?  His  words  had  aroused 
a  feeling  in  the  breast  of  Wilson  that  betrayed 
itself  in  his  eyes.  The  word  "  coward,"  in  that 
instant  of  time,  would  have  more  fittingly  ap- 
plied to  James  Logan.  But,  as  quickly  as  the 
flash  leaves  the  cloud,  so  quickly  faded  the  in- 
dignant light  from  the  eyes  of  Edward  Wilson. 
What  a  fierce  struggle  agitated  him  for  the  mo- 
ment J 

"  We  have  been  fast  friends,  James,"  said  Wil- 
son, calmly.  "  But,  even  if  that  were  not  so,  I 
will  not  strike  you." 

"You're  afraid." 

"I  will  not  deny  it.  I  have  always  been 
afraid  to  do  wrong." 

"  Pah  I  Cant  and  hypocrisy !"  said  the  other, 
contemptuously. 

"  You  know  me  better  than  that,  James  Lo- 
gan ;  and  I  am  sorry  that,  in  your  resentment 
of  an  imagined  wrong,  you  should  so  far  forget 
what  is  just  to  my  character  as  to  charge  upon 
me  such  mean  vices.  I  reject  the  implied  alle- 
gations as  false." 

There  was  an  honest  indignation  in  the  man- 
ner of  Wilson  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  repress. 

"  Do  you  call  me  a  liar  ?"  exclaimed  Logan, 
in  uncontrollable  passion,  drawing  back  his 
hand,  and  making  a  motion  as  if  he  were  about 
to  strike  the  other  in  the  face. 


The  latter,  whose  face  was  now  very  sober 
and  very  pale,  shook  his  head  slowly.  He  made 
no  other  response. 

"  I  believe  you  are  a  coward !"  exclaimed  the 
other,  impatiently ;  and  turning  off,  he  went  in 
the  direction  taken  by  Logan. 

The  moment  Wilson  was  alone  he  seated 
himself  on  the  -ground,  concealed  from  the 
party  whose  voices  had  interrupted  them,  by  a 
large  rock,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
continued  motionless  for  several  minutes.  How 
much  he  suffered  in  that  little  space  of  time 
we  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  The  struggle 
with  his  indignant  impulses  had  been  very  se- 
vere. He  was  no  coward  in  heart.  What  was 
right  and  humane  he  was  ever  ready  to  do,  even 
at  the  risk  to  himself  of  both  physical  and 
mental  suffering.  Clearly  conscious  was  he  of 
this.  Yet  the  consciousness  did  not  and  could 
not  protect  his  feelings  from  the  unjust  and 
stinging  charge  of  cowardice  so  angrily  brought 
against  him.  In  spite  of  his  better  reason,  he 
felt  humiliated ;  and  there  were  moments  when 
he  half  regretted  the  forbearance  that  saved  the 
insolent  Logan  from  punishment.  They  were 
but  moments  of  weakness ;  in  the  strength  of 
a  manly  character  he  was  qu^kly  himself  again. 

The  occasion  of  this  misunderstanding  is 
briefly  told.  Wilson  made  one  of  a  little  plea- 
sure party  from  a  neighboring  village,  that  was 
spending  an  afternoon  in  a  shady  retreat  on  the 
banks  of  a  mill  stream.  There  were  three  or 
four  young  men  and  a  half  dozen  maidens ; 
and,  as  it  happens  on  such  occasions,  some 
rivalries  were  excited  among  the  former.  These 
should  only  have  added  piquancy  to  the  merry 
intercourse  of  all  parties ;  and  would  have  done 
so,  had  not  the  impatient  temperament  of  Lo- 
gan carried  him  a  little  beyond  good  feeling 
and  a  generous  deportment  towards  others. — 
Without  due  reflection,  yet  in  no  sarcastic 
spirit,  Edward  Wilson  made  a  remark  on  some 
act  of  Logan  that  irritated  him  exceedingly. 
An  angry  spot  burned  instantly  on  his  cheek, 


The  eyes  of  Wilson  quailed  not,  nor  was  the  ;  and  he  replied  with  words  of  cutting  insult ;  so 
smallest  quiver  of  a  muscle  perceptible.  From  \  cutting,  that  all  present  expected  nothing  less 
some  cause  the  purpose  of  Logan  was  not  exe-  \  than  a  blow  from  Wilson  as  his  answer  to  the 
cuted.  Instead  of  giving  a  blow,  he  assailed  j  remark.  And  to  deal  a  blow  was  his  first  im- 
his  antagonist  with  words  of  deeper  insult,  pulse.  But  he  restrained  the  impulse ;  and  it 
seeking  thus  to  provoke  an  assault.  But  Wil-  5  required  more  courage  to  do  this  than  to  have 
son  was  not  to  be  driven  from  the  citadel  in  j  stricken  the  insolent  young  man  to  the  ground. 

A  moment  or  two  Wilson  struggled  with  him- 
self, and  then  turned  off  and  moved  slowly 
away. 

His  flushed  and  then  paling  face,  his  quiver- 
ing lips  and  unsteady  eyes,  left  on  the  minds  of 


which  he  had  entrenched  himself. 

"  If  I  am  a  coward,  well,"  he  said.  "  I  would 
rather  be  a  coward  than  lay  a  hand  in  violence 
on  him  I  have  called  my  friend." 

At  this  moment  light  girlish  laughter  and 
the  ringing  of  merry  voices  reached  the  ears  of  j  all  who  witnessed  the  scene  an  impression 
our  excited  young  men,  and  their  relations  of  j  somewhat  unfavorable.  Partaking  of  the  in- 
antagonism  at  once  changed.  Logan  walked  dignant  excitement  of  the  moment,  many  of 
away  in  the  direction  from  which  the  voices  j  those  present  looked  for  the  instant  punishment 
came ;  while  the  other  two  remained  where  \  of  Logan  for  his  unjustifiable  insult.  When, 
they  had  been  standing.  therefore,  they  saw  Wilson  turn  away  without 

"Why  didn't  you  knock  him  down?"  said  even  a  defiant  answer,  and  heard  the  low, 


the  companion  of  Wilson. 


sneeringly  uttered  word,  "coward,"  from  the 
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lips  of  Logan,  they  felt  that  there  was  a  craven 
spirit  about  the  young  man.  A  coward  we  in- 
stinctively despise ;  and  yet,  how  slow  we  are 
to  elevate  that  higher  moral  courage  which 
enables  a  man  to  brave  unjust  judgment  rather 
than  do  what  he  thinks  to  be  wrong,  above 
the  mere  brute  instinct  which,  in  the  moment  of 
excitement,  forgets  all  physical  consequences. 

As  Edward  Wilson  walked  away  from  his 
companions,  he  felt  that  he  was  regarded  as  a 
^oward.  This  was  for  him  a  bitter  trial ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  there  was  one  in  that  little 
group  of  startled  maidens  for  whose  generous 
regard  he  would  have  sacrificed  all  but  honor. 

It  was,  perhaps,  half  an  hour  after  this  un- 
pleasant occurrence  that  Logan,  whose  heart 
still  burned  with  an  unforgiving  spirit,  encoun- 
tered Wilson  under  circumstances  that  left  him 
free  to  repeat  his  insulting  language,  without 
disturbing  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were 
amusing  themselves  at  some  distance,  and  be- 
yond the  lange  of  observation.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a  personal  encounter,  as  he 
had  desired. 

Edward  Wilson  had  been  for  some  time  sitting 
alone  with  his  unhappy  thoughts,  when  he  was 
aroused  by  sudden  cries  of  alarm,  the  tone  of 
which  told  his  heart  too  plainly  that  some  im- 
minent danger  impended.  Springing  to  his  feet, 
he  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  cries,  and  quickly 
saw  the  cause  of  excitement.  Recent  heavy 
rains  had  swollen  the  mountain  stream,  the  tur- 
bid waters  of  which  were  sweeping  down  with 
great  velocity.  Two  young  girls,  who  had  been 
amusing  themselves  at  some  distance  above,  in 
a  boat  that  was  attached  to  the  shore  by  a  long 
rope,  had,  through  some  accident,  got  the  fasten- 
ing loose,  and  were  now  gliding  down,  far  out 
in  the  current,  with  a  fearfully  increasing 
speed,  toward  the  breast  of  a  milldam,  some 
hundreds  of  yards  below,  from  which  the  water 
was  thundering  down  a  height  of  over  twenty 
feet.  Pale  with  terror,  the  poor  young  crea- 
tures were  stretching  out  their  hands  towards 
their  companion  on  the  shore,  and  uttering 
heart-rending  cries  for  succor. 

Instant  action  was  necessary,  or  all  would  be 
lost.  The  position  of  the  young  girls  had  been 
discovered  while  they  were  yet  some  distance 
above,  and  there  happening  to  be  another  boat 
on  the  mildam,  and  that  nigh  at  hand,  Logan 
and  two  other  yoqng  men  had  loosed  it  from 
tha  shore. '  But,  the  danger  of  being  carried 
over  the  dam,  should  any  one  venture  out  in 
this  boat,  seemed  so  inevitable,  that  none  of 
them  dared  to  vtconnter  the  hazard.  Now 
screaming  and  wringing  their  hands,  and  now 
urging  these  men  to  try  and  save  their  com- 
panions, stood  the  young  maidens  of  the  party, 
on  the  shore,  when  Wilson  dashed  through 
them,  and  springing  into  the  boat,  cried  out : 

to  Quick,  Logan !   Take  an  oar,  or  all  lost." 

But,  instead  of  this,  Logan  stepped  back  a 
pace  or  two  from  the  boat,  while  his  face  grew 
pale  with  fear.  Not  an  instant  more  was 
wasted.  At  a  glance  Wilson  saw  that  if  the 
girls  were  saved,  it  must  be  by  the  strength  of  j 
nis  own  arm,    Bravely  he  pushed  from  thej 


shore,  and,  with  giant  strength,  born  of  the  mo- 
ment and  for  the  occasion,  from  his  high,  unsel- 
fish purpose,  he  dashed  the  boat  out  into  the 
current,  and,  bending  to  the  oars,  took  a  direc- 
tion at  an  angle  with  the  other  boat,  towards  the 
point  where  the  water  was  sweeping  over  the 
:  dam.  At  every  stroke  the  light  skiff  sprung 
;  forward  a  dozen  feet,  and  scarcely  half  a  minute 
I  elapsed  ere  Wilson  was  beside  the  other  boat. 
;  Both  were  now  within  twenty  yards  of  the  fail ; 
;  and  the  water  was  bearing  them  down  with  a 
:  velocity  that  a  strong  rower,  with  every  advan- 
;  tage  on  his  side,  could  scarcely  have  contended 
:  against  successfully.  To  transfer  the  frightened 
;  girls  from  one  boat  to  the  other,  in  the  few  mo- 
ments of  time  left  ere  the  down-sweeping 
current  would  bear  their  frail  vessel  to  the 
edge  of  the  dam,  and  still  to  retain  an  advan- 
tage was,  for  Wilson,  impossible.  To  let  his 
own  boat  go  and  manage  theirs  he  saw  to  be 
equally  impossible. 

A  cry  of  despair  reached  the  young  man's 
ears  as  the  oars  dropped  from  his  grasp  into  the 
water.  It  was  evident  to  the  spectators  of  the 
fearful  scene  that  he  had  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  that  now  all  was  over.  Not  so,  how- 
ever. In  the  next  moment  he  had  sprung  into 
the  water,  which,  near  the  breast  of  the  dam, 
was  not  three  feet  deep.  As  he  did  so  he 
grasped  the  other  boat,  and  bracing  himself 
firmly  against  the  rushing  .current,  held  it 
poised  a  few  yards  from  the  point  where  the 
foam-crested  waters  leaped  into  the  whirlpool 
below.  At  the  same  instant  his  own  boat  shot 
like  an  arrow  over  the  dam.  He  had  gained, 
however,  but  a  small  advantage.  It  required 
his  utmost  strength  to  keep  the  boat  he  had 
grasped  from  dragging  him  down  the  fall. 

The  quickly  formed  purpose  of  Wilson,  in 
thus  springing  into  the  water,  had  been  to  drag 
the  boat  against  the  current  to  the  shore.  But 
this  he  perceived  to  be  impossible  the  moment 
he  felt  the  real  strength  of  the  current.  If  he 
were  to  let  the  boat  go  he  oould  easily  save 
himself.  But,  not  once  did  such  a  thought  en- 
ter his  own  heart. 

"  Lie  down  close  to  the  bottom,"  he  said,  in 
a  quick,  hoarse  voice.  The  terror-stricken  girls 
obeyed  the  inj  unction  instantly. 

And  now,  with  a  coolness  that  was  wonderful 
under  all  circumstances,  Wilson  moved  the  boat 
several  yards  away  from  the  nearest  shore,  until 
he  reached  a  point  where  he  knew  the  water 
below  the  dam  to  be  more  expanded  and  free 
from  rocks.  Then  throwing  his  body  suddenly 
against  the  boat,  and  running  along  until  he 
was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fall,  he  sprang  into 
:  it  and  passed  over  with  it.  A  moment  or  two 
the  light  vessel,  as  it  shot  out  into  the  air,  stood 
poised,  and  then  went  plunging  down. 

The  fearful  leap  was  made  in  safety.  The 
boat  struck  the  seething  waters  below,  and 
glanced  out  from  the  whirlpool,  bearing  its 
living  freight  uninjured. 

"Which  was  the  coward?"  The  words  reached 
;  the  ears  of  Logan,  as  he  gathered,  with  the  rest 
;  of  the  company,  around  Wilson  and  the  pale, 
!  trembling  girls  he  had  so  heroically  saved. 
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Fair  lips  asked  the  question.  One  maiden  had 
spoken  to  another,  and  in  a  louder  voice  than 
she  had  intended. 

"  Not  Edward  Wilson,"  said  Logan,  as  he 
stepped  forward  and  grasped  the  hand  of  him 
he  had  so  wronged  and  insulted.  "  Not  Edward 
Wil9on !   He  is  the  noblest  and  the  bravest  I" 

Wilson  made  an  effort  to  reply.  But  he  was 
for  some  moments  too  much  excited  and  ex- 
hausted to  speak.   At  last,  he  said : 

"I  only  did  what  was  right.  May  I  ever 
have  courage  for  that  while  I  live." 


Afterwards  he  remarked,  when  alone  with 
Logan :  "  It  required  a  far  greater  exercise  of 
courage  to  forbear  when  you  provoked  and  in- 
sulted me  in  the  presence  of  those  who  ex- 
pected retaliation,  than  it  did  to  risk  my  life  at 
the  milldam." 

There  is  a  moral  heroism  that  few  can  appre- 
ciate. And  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the 
morally  brave  man  is  quickest  to  lose  the  sense 
of  personal  danger  when  others  are  in  peril. 

t.  s.  A.  • 


A  PROSPECT. 

BY  HOPE  STARR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  mother  ?  do  you  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do,  child.  I  think  there's ] 
many  a  match,  and  happy  ones,  too,  where; 
there's  no  more  liking  at  first  than  you  have 
for  Mr.  Stetson  I" 

"Mother!" 

"  Well,  what  have  you  against  him  ?  He's  a 
likely  man,  good  principles,  good  habits,  above ; 
board  as  to  property — really,  Ruth,  I  don't 
want  to  influence  you,  my  child  ;  but  I  don't 
think  you'll  ever  do  better.  What  objections 
can  you  have  ?',' 

"  I  don't  know,  mother.  I  have  a  sense  of 
aversion  when  I  meet  him  ;  I  can't  bear  to  hear 
his  ring  at  the  door ;  I  hate  the  sound  of  his 
voice — he  is  disagreeable  to  me.  O,  mother! 
and  I  have  encouraged  him !  So  think  of  it ! 
I'm  sure  I  made  him  believe  last  night  I  was 
delighted  with  his  conversation,  and  there  it 
was,  mother,  the  old  feeling  of  disgust  at  every 
word  he  said.  I  mu$t  speak  it  out — it  is 
driving  me  distracted." 

"  My  poor  child  t  But  fie !  this  is  a  poor  sen-  j 
timental  fancy  of  yours,  after  all,  Ruth,  maybe. 
I  really  thought — " 

"  You  thought,  mother,  he  would  provide  me 
a  home  and  take  care  of  me.  Don't  cry  about 
it,  dear  mother;  I  know  'twas  all  in  love  that 
you  encouraged  it ;  don't  feel  hurt,  dear.  I'm 
sorry  I've  told  you — I  know  how  it  was.  You 
thought  of  me  a  poor  siokly  girl,  with  no-; 
body  in  the  world  to  lean  upon  but  you,  and  ■ 
you  getting  old  and  failing — " 

"And  soon  to  leave  you  alone  in  the  wide; 
world,  dear  child." 

"  Yes,  and  poor  and  destitute,  with  my  feeble  j 
hands  powerless  to  help  myself.  Well,  after! 
all,  who  knows  but  I  may  learn  to  endure  him  j 
yet  ?  and  then  what  a  nice  home  there'll  be  for 
you,  mother !  and  what  a  chance  I  shall  have ; 
to  look  out  for  you  and  make  your  old  age 
comfortable !  You  know  I'm  plain  and  siokly, 
and  it's  so  good  in  him  to  think  of  me  1" 

"  But  you've  a  good  heart,  my  own  Ruth, 
and  everybody  loves  you.  God  help  you,  my 
poor  child !   It's  hard  knowing  what's  for  the 


;  best;  Now  for  a  nice  night's  sleep,  though,  the 
;  first  thing,  and  some  dream  will  come  to  show 
j  the  prospect  bright,  I  dare  say." 

Poor,  dear,  simple-hearted  Ruth !  How  plain 
;  she  looked  now  as  she  rose  up,  taking  the  bright 
chamber  lamp,  and  left  the  room.  Tall,  spare, 
\  angular,  with  such  a  dingy  complexion,  such  a 
hopeless  homeliness  about  the  down-drawn 
corners  of  the  mouth  and  the  hooked,  crazy 
nose.  I'll  venture  to  say,  if  men  fall  in  love 
;  for  beauty — though  I  know  nothing  about  their 
motives,  not  I — this  was  her  first  offer,  and  Mr. 
,  Stetson's  taste  in  that  line  was  as  peculiar  as 
Cupid  oould .  possibly  manage  to  make  it,  at 
that.  But  then  Ruth  was  so  good,  every  body 
loved  her,  and  if  she  had  received  no  offers  of 
marriage,  she  had  kind  friends  in  abundance. 
Mr.  Stetson  knew  this,  too,  and  he  knew,  I  fancy, 
what  a  mother  she  would  make  for  his  six 
|small  ohildren,  and  I,  for  one,  commend  his 
Judgment.  These  men,  old  widowers,  I  mean, 
-are  so  apt  to  go  and  marry  little  flirt  is  h  girls, 
:  and  so  get  the  whole  race  of  step-mothers  into 
;  disrepute.  Ruth's  conscience  need  not  have 
chafed  at  what  he  might  imagine  she  was  think- 
ing of  him,  though,  for  he  never  considered 
that  in  the  least.  It  was  honor  enough  for  her 
that  he  talked  with  her  at  all. 

A  jump  over  the  next  three  months.  Court- 
ships, weddings,  honeymoons,  and  like  non- 
sense, such  able  pens  have  forever  been  des- 
canting on,  my  poor  wee  quill  shrinks  from 
the  task  in  terror.  But  here  is  Ruth  again. 
And,  I  declare,  what  a  home !  Splendid  car- 
pets,  chandeliers,  every  thingjtflegant  adorns  it, 
and  Ruth  is  there,  its  xmWess.  She  never 
realized  that  there  was  so  much  grandeur  in 
the  world  before  ;  but  if  this  is  being  mistress, 
heaven  help  her !  O,  if  she  oould  but  dare  to 
be  herself  there ;  if  she  could  but  onoe  breathe 
free!  But,  no;  the  master's  grand,  stern  air 
pervades  every  corner.  O,  if  she  oould  but 
make  the  ohildren  happy,  draw  them  to  her, 
and  make  them  love  her — no,  no,  the  servants 
oare  for  them;  she'd  love  to  put  that  little 
blue-eyed  Charlie  into  his  crib  this  very  night, 
but  he  loves  Betty  best,  and  will  scream  and 
|  fight  her  off  when  she  tries  to  coax  him.  She 
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would  like  to  sit  down  with  Nellie  and  Agnes, 
and  tell  fireside  stories  and  win  their  confi- 
dence; bat  the  little  girls  are  stiff  and  fine, 
ladylike,  and  poor  Rath  has  no  magic  to  ap- 
proach them  with.  Willie,  Otis  and  James 
mock  her  in  the  play-yard.  No  magic,  indeed. 
0,  if  love  was  there !  how  would  the  old  iciness 
melt  away,  and  how  would  Ruth,  unknowing 
how  herself,  win  her  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
little  ones,  and  make  them  all  love  her  a  thou- ; 
sand  fold  back  again !  The  magic  is  all  there, 
lying  latent  in  her  heart,  and  there  it  will  lie 
still,  unknown  even  to  herself,  while  that  stiff 
figure  looms  grim  and  disagreeable  in  the  cor- 
ner, and  she  calls  it  husband.  Heaven  help 
thee,  Ruth,  and  heaven  keep  the  chill  of  this 
dreary  time  from  blighting  all  the  freshness  of 
the  little  household  spirits  you  have  got  in 
charge. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  Ah,  mother !  I  was  so  glad  to  wake  np  and ; 
find  it  all  a  dream  I"   So  says  Ruth  on  the  mor- j 


;  row  following  the  chit-chat  I  began  my  story 
!  by  reporting,  for  the  picture  I  drew  above  was 
;  none  of  mine,  but  hers,  and  a  dream-picture, 
:  too,  she  had  been  giving  to  her  mother  with  a 
life  and  coloring  my  poor  repetition  blushes 
for  itself  when  it  reads. 

"But,  Ruth,  dreams  go  by  contraries,  you 
know.  Are  you  silly  enough  to  be  influenced 
by  a  mere  dream  ?" 

"  To  be  led  to  relleot  by  one,  mother ;  yep. 
Mother,  I  shall  never  commit  that  great  sin. 
God  will  take  care  of  me.  I  will  trust.  And 
what  if  we  are  needy;  it's  only  for  a  little 
while  at  the  worst,  dear  mother  ;  and  now  let 
us  thank  God  that  no  terrible  perjuy  is  to  live 
on  with  us,  to  poison  all  our  earthly  lives. 
Let  us  trust,  mother,  let  us  trust." 

Bravely  said,  Ruth.  "Love"  first,  then 
"honor;" — both  before  "serve."  I  know  not 
how  the  world  may  go  with  her — hardly 
enough,  perhaps  ;  but  I  know  that  right  makes 
might,  and  I  know  while  the  right  is  hers, 
there'll  be  always  brightness  in  her  way. 


THE  PERCEPTION  OF  COLOR  IN  PICTURES. 

Erery  one  knows  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  ?  best  recommend  it  to  the  fastidious  gastrono- 
relation  that  colors  have  to  each  other,  it  is  mer.  Very  analogous  to  this  would  be  the 
difficult,  in  arranging  a  collection  of  pictures,  j  operation  of  the  proposed  tablet  upon  the 
to  prevent  them  injuring  one  another;  but  the  (powers  of  the  eye  ;  it  would  'purge  the  visual 
fact  is  not  "  so  generally  familiar,  that  the  im-jray,'  and  so  fit  it  to  discern  and  appreciate  the 
'pression  produced  by  a  color  upon  the  eyes  j  niceties  of  the  colorist." 
does  not  cease  immediately  when  the  eye  is  re-j  In  the  case  of  landscapes,  where  it  is  desired 
moved  from  the  color."  -  j  that  the  eye  should  appreciate  tints  of  green 

Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  A.  R.  B.,  has  recently  ad- .  the  writer  suggests  that  the  reverses  of  the 
dressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  L.  Kastlake,  P.  B.  tablet — a  blank  page  in  the  catalogue,  for  ex- 
A.,  directing  attention  to  this  circumstance,  and  Sample,  where  there  is  one — should  be  colored 
suggesting  a  remedy.  "Let  anyone,"  says  Mr.  J  with  a  deep  pure,  but  not  bright,  red.  Let  the 
8mirke,  "  who  wishes  to  receive  a  full  measure:  eye  absorb  a  dose  from  this  side  before  it  con- 
of  enjoyment  in  a  pioture  gallery  hold  in  his  J  templates  a  landscape,  and  it  will  be  at  once 
hand  a  tablet  painted  of  a  neutral  tint,  on  which  s  found  to  have  been  brought  into  a  right  condi- 
to  rest  his  eyes  as  he  passes  from  one  picture  S  tion  for  duly  appreciating  the  artist's  labor. 

to  another.   Has  his  eye  become  inebriated  by  J  *   

some  florid  colorist?  A  draught  of  the  neutrals 

tint  on  this  tablet  will  sober  it  down,  and  bring  >  We  see,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  that 
it  to  the  full  use  of  its  senses.  Has  he  been: those  men  who  are  commonly  said  to  "drive 
contemplating  a  glowing  Italian  sunset,  "A; all  before  them,"  usually  bring  up  in  a  slough 
Masquerade  at  Naples  ?"  A  glance  at  his  tablet!  of  the  worst  kind,  from  which  all  their  after 
will  prepare  him  for  the  next  picture,  perhaps!  exertions,  herculean  though  they  may  be,  are 
"  A  Mist  in  the  Highlands."  By  means  of  his  \  altogether  insufficient  to  extricate  them ;  while 
tablet  his  eye  becomes,  on  each  occasion,  a?  calm,  plodding,  methodical  men  are  successful 
tabula  rata — a  cle|ped  palet,  prepared  to  meet*  in  accomplishing  their  ends, 
a  fresh  assortment  of  colors.   Its  discriminating  \ 


powers  are  restored ;  its  bias  corrected ;  and 
thus  each  picture  will  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
unimpaired  by  the  disturbing  effects  produced 
by  the  impression  left  behind  by  the  subject  of 
the  spectator's  examination.  A  late  eminent; 
medical  writer  on  cookery  recommended  that 
a  saline  or  other  appropriate  draught  should  be 
administered  to  the  cook  on  the  eve  of  a  ban- 
quet, so  that  his  or  her  taste  might  be  purified: 
and  rendered  so  sensitive  as  to  secure  to  each; 
entree  and  condiment  the  exact  flavor  that  shall 


It  is  A  foolish  idea  to  suppose  that  we  must 
lie  down  and  die,  because  we  are  old.  Who  is 
old  ?  Not  the  man  of  energy ;  not  the  day- 
laborer  in  science,  art  or  benevolence ;  but  he 
only  who  suffers  his  energies  to  waste  away, 
and  the  springs  of  life  to  become  motionless. 


Lay  no  schemes  for  the  future  but  such  as 
you  can  ask  God's  blessing  upon. 
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SOUVENIRS  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS, 

No.  VIIL— MRS.  S.  C.  HALL., 


Among  the  living  writers  whose  compositions 
will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
literature,  is  the  lady  called  from  her  hus- 
band's initials,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall ;  but  whose  real 
name  is  Anna  Maria.  She  is  a  native  of  Wex- 
ford, though,  by  her  mother's  side,  she  is  of 
Swiss  descent.  Her  maiden  name  was  Field- 
ing, by  which,  however,  she  was  unknown  in 
the  literary  world,  as  her  first  work  was  not 
published  till  after  her  marriage.  She  belongs 
to  an  old  and  excellent  family  in  her  native 
county.  She  first  quitted  Ireland  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  to  reside  with  her  mother  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  some  time  before  she  revisited 
her  native  country ;  but  the  scenes  which  were 
familiar  to  her  as  a  child  have  made  such  a 
vivid  and  lasting  impression  on  her  mind,  and 
all  her  sketches  evince  so  much  freshness  and 
vigor,  that  her  readers  might  easily  imagine 
that  she  had  spent  her  life  among  the  scenes 
she  describes.  To  her  early  absence  from  her 
native  country  is  probably  to  be  traced  one 
strong  characteristic  of  all  her  writings — the 
total  absence  of  party  feeling  on  subjects 
connected  with  politios  or  religion.  Mrs.  Hall's 
first  work  appeared  in  1829,  and  was  entitled, 
Sketches  of  Irish  Character.  These  bear  a 
closer  resemblance  to  the  tales  of  Miss  Mitford 
than  to  the  Irish  stories  of  Banim  or  Griffin, 
though  the  latter  may  have  tended  to  direct 
Mrs.  Hall  to  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  character. 
They  contain  some  fine  rural  description,  and 


are  animated  by  a  healthy  tone  of  moral  feel- 
ing and  a  vein  of  delicate  humor.  The  coquetry 
of  her  Irish  girls  (very  different  from  that  in 
high  life  J  is  admirably  depicted.  Next  year 
Mrs.  Hall  issued  a  little  volume  for  children, 
Chronicles  of  a  School- Room,  consisting  also  of 
a  series  of  tales,  simple,  natural  and  touching. 
The  home-truths  and  moral  observations  con- 
veyed in  these  narratives  reflect  great  credit  on 
the  heart  and  the  judgment  of  the  writer.  In- 
deed good  taste  and  good  feeling  may  be  said 
to  preside  over  all  the  works  of  our  authoress. 
In  1831  she  issued  a  second  series  of  "  Sketches 
of  Irish  Character,"  fully  equal  to  the  first,  and 
was  well  received.  The  Rapparee  is  an  excel- 
lent Btory,  and  some  of  the  satirical  delinea- 
tions are  hit  off  with  greaj  truth  and  liveliness. 
In  1832  she  ventured  on  a  larger  and  more  diffi- 
cult work — a  historical  romance  in  three  vo- 
lumes, entitled  The  Buccaneer.  The  scene  of 
this  tale  is  laid  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Protectorate,  and  Oliver  himself  is  among  the 
characters.  The  plot  of  "The  Buccaneer"  is 
well  managed,  and  some  of  the  characters  (as 
that  of  Barbara  Iverk,  the  Puritan)  are  skil- 
fully delineated ;  but  the  work  is  too  feminine, 
and  has  too  little  of  energetic  passion  for  the 
stormy  times  in  which  it  is  cast.  In  1834  Mrs. 
Hall  published  Tales  of  Woman's  Trials,  short 
stories  of  decidedly  moral  tendency,  written  in  , 
the  happiest  style  of  the  authoress.  In  1835 
appeared  Uncle  Horace,  a  novel,  and  in  1838 
"  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Irish  Life,"  three  vo- 
lumes. The  latter  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  en- 
joyed great  popularity.  The  principal  tale  in 
the  collection,  "The  (Proves  of  Blarney,"  was 
dramatised  at  one  of  the  theatres  with  distin- 
guished success.  In  1840  Mrs.  Hall  issued 
what  has  been  styled  the  best  of  her  novels, 
Marian  ;  or  a  Young  Maid's  Fortunes,  in  which 
her  knowledge  of  Irish  character  is  again  dis- 
played. Katey  Macane,  an  Irish  cook,  who 
adopts  Marian,  a  foundling,  and  watches  over 
her  with  untiring  affection,  is  equal  to  any  of 
the  Irish  portraitures  since  those  of  Miss  E4ge- 
worth.  The  next  work  of  our  authoress  was  a 
series  of  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  con- 
tributed to  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  and 
afterwards  published  in  a  collected  form.  In 
1840  Mrs.  Hall  aided  her  Hsband  in  a  work 
chiefly  composed  by  him,  and  which  reflected 
credit  upon  his  talents  and  industry,  Ireland, 
its  Scenery,  Character,  tfc.  Topographical  and 
statistical  information  is  here  blended  with  the 
praotioal  and  romantic  features  of  the  country — 
the  legends  of  the  peasantry — scenes  and  cha- 
racters of  humor  and  pathos — and  all  that 
could  be  gathered  in  five  separate  tours  through 
Ireland,  added  to  early  acquaintance  and  recol- 
lection of  the  country.  The  work  was  highly- 
embellished  by  British  artists,  and  extended  to 
three  large  volumes.   In  tasteful  description  of 
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natural  objects,  and  pictures  of  every-day  life, 
Mrs.  Hall  has  few  superiors.  Her  humor  is  not 
bo  broad  or  racy  as  that  of  Lady  Morgan,  nor 
her  observation  so  pointed  and  select  as  Miss 
Edgeworth's :  her  writings  are  also  unequal,  but 


in  general  they  constitute  easy,  delightful  read- 
ing, and  possess  a  simple  truth  and  purity  of 
sentiment,  that  is  ultimately  more  fascinating 
than  the  darker  shades  and  colorings  of  imagi- 
native composition. 


UBS.   hall's   BB8IDBHCE,  BBOMPTON  . 


IS  IT  COME? 


[The  following  is  the  poem  that  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  induced 
him  to  make  a  present  of  £100  to  the  authoress, 
Miss  Frances  Brown  :] 

Is  it  come?  they  said  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 

Who  looked  for  the  world's  long  promised  day, 
And  saw  but  the  strife  of  Egypt's  toil 

With  the  desert's  sands  and  the  granite  gray. 
From  the  pyramid,  temple,  and  treasured  dead 

We  vainly  ask  for  her  wisdom's  plan ; 
They  tell  of  the  slave  and  tyrants  dread — 

Yet  there  was  hope  when  that  day  began. 

The  Chaldee  came  with  his  stary  lore, 
That  built  up  Babylon's  crown  and  creed  : 

And  bricks  were  stamped  on  the  Tigris'  shore 
With  signs  which  our  sages  scarce  can  read. 

From  Ninus'  Temple  and  Nimrod's  Tower 
The  rule  of  the  old  East's  empire  spread 

Unreasoning  faith  and  unquestioned  power- 
But  still,  is  itcome?  the  Watcher  said. 

The  light  of  the  Pettfan's  worshipped  flame 
The  ancient  bondage  its  splendor  threw ; 

And  once  on  the  West  a  sunrise  came, 
When  Greece  to  her  freedom's  trust  was  true. 

With  dreams  to  the  utmost  ages  dear, 


J  With  human  gods  and  godlike  men, 
No  marvel  the  far-off  day  seemed  near 

To  eyes  that  looked  through  her  laurels  then. 

The  Romans  conquered  and  revelled,  too, 

Till  honor  and  faith  and  power  were  gone, 
And  deeper  old  Europe's  darkness  grew 

As  wave  after  wave  the  Goth  came  on. 
The  gown  was  learning,  the  sword  was  law, 

The  people  served  in  the  oxen's  stead, 
But  ever  some  gleam  the  Watcher  saw, 

And  evermore,  is  it  come  ?  they  said. 

Poet  and  Seer  that  question  caught 

Above  the  din  of  life's  fears  and  frets  ; 
It  marched  with  letters — it  toiled  with  thought 

Through  schools  and  creeds  which  the  earth  forgets: 
And  statesmen  trifle,  and  priests  deceive, 

And  traders  barter  our  world  away ; 
Yet  hearts  to  that  golden  promise  cleave, 

And  still,  at  times,  is  it  come  ?  they  say. 

The  days  of  the  nation  bear  no  trace 

Of  all  the  sunshine  so  far  foretold ; 
The  cannon  speaks  in  the  teacher's  place — 

The  age  is  weary  with  work  and  gold  ; 
And  higher  hopes  wither  and  memories  wane — » 

On  hearts  and  altars  the  fires  are  dead  ; 
But  that  brave  faith  hath  not  lived  in  vain ; 

And  this  is  all  that  our  Watcher  said. 


TRUE  LOVE- 


If  the  heart  oould  unburden  its  own  treasured 
story, 

How  bright  would  be  much  that  is  cheerless  and  ] 
dim, 


When  mind  speaks  to  mind,  through  the  impulse 
of  feeling, 

}Tis  a  reflex  thrown  down  from  a  bright  realm 
above, 


But  the  cold  forms  of  life  cast  a  cloud  o'er  its  glory,  j  Where  loveliness  meets  its  own  incense,  revealing 


And  shadow  the  gems  that  are  sparkling  within, 


Unuttered  commune  through  the  spirit  of  love. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  BROTHER  ALFUS; 

OR,  THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE. 


FROM  THE  SWEDISH. 


In  the  old  days,  when  monasteries  studded  the 
slopes  of  every  hill  in  Germany,  they  formed 
a  feature  in  every  landscape ;  huge  buildings 
of  quiet,  peaceable  aspect,  rearing  their  small, 
slender  belfry  towers  in  the  midst  of  forests 
where  the  ringdoves  hopped  from  branch  to 
branch.  Many  a  faulty,  erring  man,  no  doubt, 
those  grey  walls  sheltered,  but  they  contained, 
as  well,  many  a  saintly  sage,  whose  thoughts, 
long  since  weaned  from  all  worldly  joys,  dwelt 
only  on  the  future  and  the  invisible. 

At  Olmutz,  in  particular,  there  was  one  who 
had  rendered  himself  famous  throughout  the 
surrounding  country,  by  his  piety  and  learning ; 
he  was  a  simple  and  unaffected  man,  like  all 
men  whose  knowledge  is  great ;  for  science  is 
like  the  sea — the  further  we  advance,  the  wider 
grows  the  horizon,  and  the  less  do  we  seem 
ourselves.  Brother  Alf  us  had  had,  nevertheless, 
his  seasons  of  doubt  and  misgiving;  but  after' 
having  wrinkled  his  brow,  and  whitened  his 
hair  in  vain  disquisitions,  he  had  at  last  been : 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  faith  of  little; 
children ;  and  then  confiding  his  life  to  prayer, : 
as  to  an  anchor  of  mercy,  he  suffered  himself; 
to  rock  gently  in  the  tide  of  pure  love,  holy; 
visions,  and  heavenly  hopes. 

But  in  a  little  while  rough  squalls  began! 
again  to  shake  the  saintly  bark.  The  tempta-: 
tions  of  the  understanding  returned,  and  reason  ! 
began  haughtily  to  question  faith.  Then  Bro-  j 
ther  Alf  us  grew  sad ;  dark  clouds  began  to  float! 
over  his  spirit;  his  heart  grew  cold,  and  he; 
could  no  longer  pray.  Wandering  through  the  j 
country,  he  sat  upon  the  mossy  rocks,  lingered  i 
by  the  foam  of  waterfalls,  and  sauntered  amidst; 
the  murmurs  of  the  forest ;  but  it  was  in  vain; 
that  he  sought  light  from  nature.  To  all  his ; 
inquiries,  the  mountains,  the  leaves,  and  the 
streams  gave  but  one  answer — God!  Brother 
Alius  came  out  victorious  from  many  of  these ! 
struggles,  and  each  time  his  faith  was  made; 
firmer  than  ever,  for  temptation  was  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  conscience;  if  it  does  not  des- 
troy it,  it  strengthens  it. 

But,  after  a  time,  inquietude  came  over  his 
spirit  more  keenly  than  ever.  He  had  remarked 
that  everything  beautiful  loses  its  charm  by 
long  use ;  that  the  eye  soon  grows  tired  of  the 
most  beautiful  landscape,  the  ear  of  the  sweetest 
voice,  the  heart  of  the  fondest  love  ;  and  then 
he  asked,  How  shall  we  find,  even  in  Heaven,  a 
source  of  eternal  joy  ?  In  the  midst  of  magni- 
ficence and  delight  which  have  no  end,  what 
will  become  of  our  restless  souls?  Will  not. 
unchangeable  pleasure  at  last  bring  on  ennui  ? 
"  Eternity !  what  a  word  for  creatures  who  know 
no  law  but  that  of  change  and  diversity  ?  What 
man  could  wish  his  sweetest  pleasure  to  last  for 
ever  ? .  0,  my  God  1  no  more  past,  and  no  more 


future !  no  more  remembrances,  and  no  more 
hopes!  eternity!  eternity!  0,  sorrowful  word ! 
0,  word,  which  hast  spread  fire  and  lamentation 
upon  earth,  what  must  thou,  then,  mean  in 
Heaven?"  Thus  spoke  Brother  Alfus,  and 
every  day  his  doubts  became  greater.  One 
morning  he  issued  from  the  monastery  before 
the  other  monks  had  risen,  and  descended  into 
the  valley.  The  fields,  still  moist  with  last 
night's  rain,  were  glistening  under  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  like  a  maiden  smiling  through 
her  tears.  Alfus  strolled  gently  through  the 
shady  thickets  on  the  hill-side.  The  birds, 
which  had  but  just  awoke  from  their  slumbers, 
were  perched  in  the  hawthorns,  shaking  down 
rosy  blossoms  on  his  bald  head ;  and  some  but- 
terflies, still  half  asleep,  flew  lightly  in  the  sun 
to  dry  their  wings. 

Alfus  stopped  to  gaze  on  the  scene  before  him. 
He  remembered  how  beautiful  it  had  seemed 
when  first  he  saw  it,  and  with  what  transport 
he  had  looked  forward  to  ending  his  days  in 
that  delightful  retreat.  For  him,  poor  child  of 
the  city,  accustomed  to  see  nought  but  dark 
courts  and  sombre  walls,  these  flowers  and  trees, 
and  clear  air,  were  bewitching  novelties.  How 
quickly  passed  the  year  of  his  novitiate !  Those 
long  rambles  in  the  valleys,  and  those  charming 
discoveries !  Streams  murmuring  through  the 
corn-flags,  glades  haunted  by  the  nightingale, 
eglantine  rose,  wild  strawberries — what  joy  to 
light  upon  them  for  the  first  time !  To  meet 
with  springs  from  which  he  had  not  yet  drunk, 
and  mossy  banks  upon  which  he  had  never  yet 
reclined !  But,  alas  I  these  pleasures  themselves 
do  not  last  long ;  very  soon  you  have  traversed 
all  the  paths  of  the  forest,  you  have  heard  the 
songs  of  all  the  birds,  you  have  plucked  nose- 
gays of  all  the  flowers,  and  then  adieu  to  the 
beauties  of  the  country !  Familiarity  descends 
like  a  veil  between  you  and  the  creation,  and 
makes  you  blind  and  deaf. 

And  thus  it  was  now  with  Brother  Alfus. 
Like  men  whose  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  had 
made  them  cease  to  feel  their  power,  he  looked 
with  indifference  on  a  spectacle  which  in  his 
eyes  had  once  been  ravishing.  What  heavenly 
beauties,  then,  could  occupy  throughout  eternity 
a  soul  which  the  works  of  God  on  earth  could 
charm  for  a  moment  only  ?  Asking  himself  this 
question,  the  monk  walked  on,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  but  seeing  nothing,  and  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast.  He  descended  into  the 
valley,  crossed  the  stream,  passed  through  the 
woods,  and  over  the  hills.  The  tower  of  the 
convent  was  beginning  already  to  fade  in  the 
distance,  and  at  length  he  stopped.  He  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  vast  forest,  which  extended  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  like  an  ooean  of  ver- 
dure.  A  thousand  melodious  sounds  met  his 
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ears  from  every  side,  and  an  odorous  breeze 
sighed  through  the  leaves.  After  casting  an 
astonished  look  upon  the  soft  obscurity  which 
reigned  in  the  wood,  Alfus  entered  with  hesita- 
tion, as  if  he  feared  he  were  treading  on  forbid- 
den ground.  As  he  advanced,  the  forest  became 
larger ;  he  found  trees  covered  with  blossoms 
which  exhaled  an  unknown  perfume;  it  had 
nothing  enervating  in  it,  like  those  of  earth, 
but  was,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  moral  emanation 
which  embalmed  the  soul.  It  was  strengthen- 
ing and  delicious  at  the  same  time,  like  the 
sight  of  a  good  action,  or  the  approach  of  a 
lover.  At  length  he  perceived,  farther  on,  a 
glade  radiant  with  a  marvellous  light.  He  sat 
down  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  and  then,  suddenly, 
the  song  of  a  bird  overhead  fell  upon  his  ear — 
sounds  so  sweet  as  to  defy  description,  gentler 
than  the  fall  of  oars  on  a  lake  in  summer,  than 
the  murmur  of  the  breeze  amongst  weeping 
willows,  or  the  sigh  of  a  sleeping  infant.  All 
the  music  of  the  air,  and  earth,  and  water,  the 
melody  of  the  human  voice,  or  of  instruments, 
seemed  centred  in  that  song.  It  was  hardly  a 
song,  but  floods  of  melody ;  it  was  not  language, 
and  yet  the  voice  spoke.  Science,  wisdom,  and 
poetry,  all  were  in  it ;  and  in  hearing  it,  one 
acquired  all  knowledge. 

Alfus  listened  for  a  long  time,  and  with  in- 
creasing pleasure.  At  last  the  light  which  illu- 
mined the  forest  began  to  fade,  a  low  murmur 
was  heard  amongst  the  trees,  and  the  bird  was 
silent. 

Alfus  remained,  for  a  while,  motionless,  as  if 
he  were  awaking  from  an  enchanted  sleep.  He 
at  first  looked  around  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  and 
then  arose.  He  found  his  feet  benumbed  :  his 
limbs  had  lost  their  agility.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  monas- 
tery. 

But  the  farther  he  went,  the  greater  was  his 
surprise.  The  face  of  the  whole  country  seemed 
changed.  Where  he  had  before  seen  sprouting 
shrubs,  he  now  saw  wide-spreading  oaks.  He 
looked  for  the  little  wooden  bridge  by  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  cross  the  river.  It  was  gone, 
and  in  its  place  was  a  solid  arch  of  stone.  On 
passing  a  hedge  on  which  some  women  were 
spreading  clothes  to  dry,  they  stopped  to  look  at 
him,  and  said  amongst  themselves — 

u  There  is  an  old  man  dressed  like  the  monks 
of  Olmutz.  We  know  all  the  brothers,  but  we 
have  never  seen  him  before." 

"These  women  are  fools,"  said  Alfus,  and 
passed  on.  But  at  last  he  began  to  feel  uneasy. 
He  quickened  his  footsteps  as  he  climbed  the 
narrow  pathway  which  led  up  the  hill-side 
towards  the  convent.  But  the  gate  was  no 
longer  in  its  old  place,  and  the  monastery  was 
changed  in  its  appearance ;  it  was  greater  in 
extent,  and  the  buildings  were  more  numerous. 
A  plane-tree,  which  he  had  himself  planted  near 
the  chapel  a  few  months  before,  covered  the 
sacred  building  with  its  foliage.  Overpowered 
with  astonishment,  the  monk  approached  the 
new  entrance,  and  rang  gently.  But  it  was 
not  the  same  silver  bell,  the  sound  of  which  he 
knew  so  well.   A  young  brother  opened  the  door 


"  What  has  happened  ?"  asked  Alfus ;  "  is 
Antony  no  longer  a  porter  of  the  convent  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  such  a  person,"  was  the  reply. 
Alfus  rubbed  his  eyes  with  astonishment. 

"  Am  I,  then,  mad  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Is  not 
this  the  monastery  of  Olmutz,  which  I  left  this 
morning  " 

The  youug*monk  looked  at  him. 

"  I  have  been  porter  here  for  five  years,"  was 
the  rejoinder,  "  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  you." 

A  number  of  monks  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  cloisters.  Alfus  ran  towards  them, 
and  called  them ;  but  none  answered.  He  went 
closer,  but  not  one  of  them  could  he'  recognise. 

"  Has  there  been  a  miracle  here  ?"  he  cried. 
"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  my  brothers,  has  none 
of  you  ever  seen  me  before?  Does  no  one 
know  Brother  Alfus  ?" 

All  looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  "  Al- 
fus!" at  last  said  the  oldest;  there  was  formerly 
a  monk  of  that  name  at  the  convent  I  used 
to  hear  the  old  men,  long  ago,  when  I  was  young, 
talking  of  him.  He  was  a  learned  man,  but  a 
dreamer,  and  fond  of  solitude.  One  day  he 
descended  into  the  valley,  and  was  lost  sight 
of  behind  the  wood.  They  expected  him  back 
in  vain.  He  never  returned,  and  none  knew 
what  became  of  him ;  but  it  is  now  a  hundred 
years  or  more,  since  that." 

At  these  words  Alfus  uttered  a  loud  cry,  for 
he  understood  it  all ;  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed  with  fer- 
vor: "0,  my  God;  it  has  been  thy  will  to  show 
me  my  folly  in  comparing  the  joys  of  earth 
with  those  of  Heaven.  A  century  has  rolled 
over  my  head  as  a  single  day,  while  listening 
to  the  bird  that  sings  in  thy  paradise.  I  now 
understand  eternal  happiness.  O,  Lord,  be 
gracious  unto  me,  and  pardon  thine  unworthy 
servant !" 

Having  thus  spoken,  Brother  Alfus  extended 
his  arms,  kissed  the  ground,  and  died. 


THE  TEAR. 

On  beds  of  snow  the  moonbeams  slept, 
And  chilly  was  the  midnight  gloom, 

When  by  the  damp  grave  BUen  wept— 
Fond  maid  !  it  was  her  Lindor's  tomb ! 

A  warm  tear  gushed,  the  wintry  air 

Congealed  it  as  it  flowed  away ; 
All  night  it  lay  an  ice -drop  there, 

At  morn  it  glittered  in  the  ray. 

An  angel  wandering  from  her  sphere, 
Who  saw  this  bright,  this  froeen  gem, 

To  dew-eyed  Pity  brought  the  tear, 
And  hong  it  on  her  diadem !  — [moobb. 


Severity  op  the  Season,— ( Extremely  vnro- 
mantic.)  Alfred,  devoutly  in  love,  asked  Maria 
for  her  hand.  "  You  may  have  it,  Alfred,  dear," 
the  artless  girl  replied ;  "  But  I  am  afraid  you 
will  find  it  twice  its  usual  size,  for  it  is  covered 
all  over  with  chilblains." 
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BT  PROF.  ALLEN  M.  SCOTT. 


Away  in  the  West, — the  "  far  West"  of  for-  $  vicinity  of  Mr.  Clark's  residence.  This  gentle- 
mer  days,  but  the  "  West"  of  the*  present,— on  J  man  had  now  spread  out  a  large  farm,  reared 
the  snnset  side  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  State «  np  a  comfortable  house,  and  planted  a  large 
of  Arkansas,  and  near  the  Western  boundary  of ;  orchard.  Mrs.  Clark  had  become  the  mother 
that  young  State,  there  is  a  narrow,  but  deep  t  of  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
stream,  stealing  its  mazy  course  toward  Red  %  The  eldest  was  a  son,  named  George,  and  now, 
River,  known  by  that  euphonious  name,  **  The  \  1815,  nearly  four  years  of  age.  The  second  was 
Ozan."  J  a  daughter,  a  little  over  two  years  old,  and  the 

The  country  through  which  this  stream  flows ;  third  was  also  a  daughter,  a  mere  infant  at  the 
is  vastly  fertile,  producing  immense  quantities )  breast. 

of  cotton  of  superior  quality.  This  particulars  The  winter  of  1815-16  was  one  of  great  se- 
section  is  known  by  the  title  of  "  The  Black  \  verity.  Snow  fell  in  unusual  quantities,  and 
Lands."  The  soil  is  a  crow  black,  and  of  un-  J  the  cold  was  intense.  In  fact,  winter  seemed 
known  depth,  agreeable  enough  in  dry  wea-  \  to  linger  in  the  lap  of  spring,  and  when  the  Icy 
ther,  but  in  the  winter,  it  is  miry,  and  cleaves  \  Monarch  was  driven  by  the  approaching  sun, 
to  one's  shoes  or  boots,  as  though  some  won-  away  into  his  native  North,  to  dwell  among  ice- 
derful  affinity  exists  between  the  two  sub-  \  bergs  and  eternal  snows,  there  was  a  succession 
stances.  \  of  floods,  and  the  streams  were  swollen  to  an 

The  stream  itself  is  narrow,  being,  in  many  j  unusual  degree, 
places,  not  more  than  twenty  feet  in  width  of  \  April  at  length  came.  Sweet  birds  began  to 
channel ;  but  the  adjacent  low-lands,  for  the  j  sing  the  advent  of  spring.  Wild  flowers  sprang 
"  Ozan  bottom,"  as  it  is  called,)  vary  in  width  j  up  in  great  profusion,  and  filled  the  air  with  de- 
from  one  to  four  miles.  This  bottom  is  subject  I  lightful  fragrance.  Mr.  Clark,  in  common  with 
to  frequent  inundations,  the  water  often  rising  \  others,  was  very  busily  engaged  with  all  his 
to  a  considerable  depth,  drowning  a  great  many  hands,  in  preparing  his  broad  acres  for  planting, 
cattle,  and  interdicting  all  travel.  5  This  labor  had  been  greatly  delayed  in  conse- 

This  bottom  is  covered  with  timber.  There  \  quence  of  almost  incessant  rains,  and  since 
are  stately  oaks,  whose  roots  are  nourished  by  \  sowing  time  had  really  come,  there  was  no  time 
the  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  whose  mighty  boughs  \  to  be  lost. 

have  battled  with  the  storms  of  a  thousand  s  Mr.  Clark  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  ohil- 
winters.  I  must  notice  one  more  species  of  jdren.  Especially  did  he  set  his  heart  upon 
tree,  found  there  in  great  quantities,  and  in  no  \  George,  who,  he  used  to  say,  was  his  second 
other  place  that  I  have  ever  visited.  It  is  { self.  He  was,  indeed,  a  lovely  child, — his  eyes 
called  the  "  Bois  d '  arc,"  or  the  "  Osage  orange."  \  were  as  blue  as  if  no  tear  of  sorrow  would  ever 
It  does  not  attain  a  great  height  or  size ;  but  s  issue  thence, — and  his  little  flaxen  locks  hung 
its  boughs  are  covered  with  sharp  prickles  or  i|  in  loose  and  flowing  tresses  over  his  noble  fore- 
thorns,  and  from  its  roots  a  thousand  sprouts  $  head.  At  night,  when  Mr.  C.  returned  from  his 
come  forth,  and  completely  arrest  the  progress,  %  labor,  his  first  call  was  for  George.  He  must 
egress,  and  regress  of  man  and  beast.  The  tim-  $  caress  his  little  idol.  On  leaving  in  the  morn- 
ber  is  very  heavy,  and  does  not  shrink  in  sea-  $  ing,  generally  his  last  act  was  to  catch  up  his 
Boning.  It  is  in  great  demand,  and  used  for  s  little  boy,  and  impress  a  fond,  fond  kiss  upon 
wagons,  mill  timbers,  and  various  other  pur-  ^  his  cheek. 

poses.  j    Mr.  Clark  owned  a  mulatto  girl,  named  Fan- 

But  I  did  not  tatend  to  write  a  description  of  £ny,  who  had  ever  been  the  nurse  of  little 
the  country.  My  pen  has  wandered  away  from «;  George.  She  was  his  constant  attendant. — 
its  subject.  I  now  recall  it,  and  bid  it  act  tru-  $  Often,  when  the  weather  would  permit,  little 
ant  no  longer.  $  George,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  Fanny, 

In  1810,  all  that  fertile  region,  now  teeming  ^  would  wander  out  into  the  meadows,  and  ga- 
with  a  busy  race,  was  a  wilderness.  Mr.  Josiah  \ther  wild  flowers.  About  fifty  acres  of  wood* 
Clark,  a  young  man  of  enterprise  and  capital,  $  land,  adjoining  the  Ozan  bottom,  had  been 
accompanied  by  his  young  wife,  and  some  forty  \  chopped  and  grubbed,  but  as  yet  the  brush  and 
negroes,  emigrated  from  Virginia,  in  the  autumn  Himber  had  not  been  burnt.  Thither,  one 
of  that  year,  and  settled  as  near  the  Ozan  hot-  $  Monday  afternoon,  Fanny  led  her  little  protege', 
torn  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  admit,  i  in  quest  of  honey-suckles  and  other  flowers. — 
and  built  several  comfortable  cabins,  about  six  \  They  had  been  absent  from  the  house  about 
miles  distant  from  the  place  where  Washington  j  two  hours,  when  Fanny  came  running,  almost 
now  stands.  j  breathless  from  haste,  and  declared,  that  a  man 

During  the  next  year,  several  families  from  \  with  a  white  hat,  riding  a  very  large  bay  horse, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  other  States,  attract-  i  came  galloping  up  to  the  place  where  little 
ed  by  so  fertile  a  soil,  oast  in  their  lots  with  the  j  George  was,  in  the  new  ground,  and,  lighting, 
Ozan  settlement,  aud  the  autumn  of  1815  found  j  snatched  up  the  child,  and  remounting  with 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  i  him,  galloped  off  into  the  woods  with  great 
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speed.  A*  messenger  was  immediately  des-  >  of  the  shirt  George  wore  when  he  was  lost.  A 
patched  for  Mr.  Clark,  to  a  distant  part  of  the  great  company  of  men  went  to  the  bottom,  and 
farm,  and  he,  calling  off  all  the  servants  with  tore  down  a  hundred  drift-heaps,  but  no  further 
him,  set  about  pursuing  the  man  on  the  bay  j  discovery  was  made. 

horse.  But  it  was  impossible  to  find,  or  to  fol-  j  Another  year  was  added  to  the  past.  The 
low  his  trail, — for  a  great  many  horses  ran  loose,  \  mysterious  affair  was  seldom  mentioned.  It 
and  there  were  tracks  fading  in  every  possible  •  had  become  an  old  tale,  and  many  were  the 
direction.  \  vague  theories  that  people  entertained  concern- 

Mr.  Clark  was  much  alarmed.  He  felt  well  \  ing  it.  The  spring  of  1818  came.  Two  full 
assured,  that  he  had  no  enemy  on  any  part  of)  years  had  completed  their  course,  and  no  light, 
the  earth.  Then,  who  had  taken  away  his  \  as  yet,  had  been  obtained  touching  the  matter, 
child  ?  Why  had  he  been  stolen  ?  The  neigh-  J  One  day  Mr.  Clark  received  a  lettar  through  the 
bors  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  came  in  j  post  office,  post  marked  "  Natchez,  Miss."  It  ran 
crowds  to  Mr.  Clark's  house ;  but  no  one  had  \  as  follows : 

*°Zthi ^  °n  *  b-ay  n  "  Natchez,  Miss.,  May  1, 1818. 

The  child  was  missing— little  George,  on  whom }  u  Mr  JoglAH  Clark 
he  had  hang  his  whole  heart,  was  gone,  and L  h«  j    ^  •  ,__Yoqt  ,  ^     Q        fa    t  Hyi  and 
knew  not  whither  One  of  the  neighbors  sugges-  doin  fie  hag  *  fee  a  fine  h*  ,f 

ted  that  perhaps  Fanny  had  slept  in  the  new ;       *  m  8end  fif  in a  lett    direoted  tQ 

ground,  and  ^t  the  chUd  had  wandered  away  jme  u  ^  j  wm  Bend  directions 
from  her,  and  she,  on  waking,  had  been  unable  \  where  to  find  him 

to  find  him,  and  had,  therefore,  made  up  this  \  f  Signed )      "  Jacob  Toubo." 

tale  of  the  man  with  a  white  hat.   The  girl  was  J  v    8  J 

questioned  again  and  again,  but  nothing  new  j  Mr.  Clark,  in  company  with  two  brave  young 
could  be  elicited.  Her  statements  were  always  j  men,  immediately  set  out  for  Natchez.  On 
the  same.  Acting,  however,  upon  the  possi-  \  their  arrival  at  that  place,  they  acquainted  the 
bility  of  his  being  lost  in  the  woods,  they  \  postmaster  with  the  facts,  and  placed  a  decoy 
scoured  the  forest,  searching  every  hill,  and  s  letter  in  the  office,  directed  to  "  Jacob  Touro," 
dale,  and  nook,  and  corner,  continuing  the  %  and  containing  fifty  dollars.  The  postmaster 
search  all  night,  and  until  a  late  hour  iu  the  ^  was  instructed  to  cause  the  man  to  be  arrested, 
following  afternoon,  and  all  without  success,  s  who  should  call  for  the  letter. 
No  trace  or  track  could  be  found.  A  large  ^  Within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  a  middle 
company  proceeded  to  the  Ozan  bottom,  which  ^  aged  man,  with  long  whiskers,  and  a  dark, 
was  at  that  time  slightly  inundated,  and  dragged  $  scowling  look,  called  at  the  window  of  the  post 
it  for  miles,  lest  the  child  might  have  wan-  !j  office,  and  asked  if  there  was  a  letter  for  Jacob 
dered  thence,  and  been  drowned.  Their  search  \  Touro.  The  postmaster  told  him  there  was, 
was  fruitless, — no  tidings  came  from  the  lost  one!  ^  and  invited  him  to  come  in  and  open  it,  as  he 
Mr.  Clark  procured  the  assistance  of  two  or  \  believed  it  was  double,  and  if  so,  he  must  charge 
three  friends,  and  they  set  out  in  different  di-  J  double  postage.  The  fellow  came  in,  and  the 
rections.  One  went  to  the  Arkansas  river,  and  ^  door  was  immediately  closed  upon  him,  and  he 
proceeded  down  it,  enquiring  at  all  the  ferries  J  was  arrested. 

and  at  other  places,  for  the  man  who  wore  a  $  Clark  told  him,  that  if  he  would  reveal  to 
white  hat,  and  rode  a  large  bay  horse.  Ano-  \  him  the  place  and  condition  of  George,  and  the 
ther  went  to  Red  river,  and  pursued  the  same  ^  circumstances  connected  with  his  abduction,  he 
plan.  Mr.  Clark  himself  went  to  the  Onachita,  \  should  be  released,  as  soon  as  the  truth  of  his 
and  afterwards  to  the  Mississippi,  and  spent  a  5  declarations  should  appear.  But  the  fellow  re- 
whole  month  ;  but  no  clue  as  yet  was  obtained,  j  fused  to  make  any  statements  whatever,  and 

And  now  little  George  was  given  up.  All  j  was  committed  to  jail  upon  the  charge  of  ob- 
hope  of  his  recovery  vanished.  The  voice  of  \  taining  money  under  false  pretences.  This  fel- 
bitter  lamentation  and  mourning  was  heard,  I  low  Touro  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  at  Natchez, 
and  the  father  and  mother  refused  to  be  com-  \  — no  one  there  knew  anything  about  him. 
forted.  "Had  George  died  a  natural  death," \  Clark  published  a  description  of  his  lost 
said  Mr.  Clark,  "  had  I  closed  his  eyes  myself,  j  child,*  and  offered  five  hundred  dollars  reward 
and  seen  his  little  form  entwined  with  linen  j  for  any  information  concerning  him.  The  an- 
dean and  white,  and  deposited  in  the  narrow  \  thorities  at  Natchez,  thinking  that,  perhaps, 
tomb,  I  could  find  some  source  of  comfort.  But  \  Clark  could  induce  Touro  to  make  some  dis- 
as  it  is,  all  is  mystery  I  If  he  still  lives,  he  may  \  closures,  gave  him  up  to  Clark,  who  soon  there- 
be  in  a  condition  a  thousand  times  worse  than  \  after  set  out  with  him  for  Arkansas.  Several 
death."  \  times  Clark  begged  his  prisoner  to  tell  him  all 

Weary  months  rolled  away.  The  idea  gene- 1  he  knew  concerning  George,  but  he  would  not. 
rally  prevailed,  that  George  had  most  probably  I  What  became  of  Tourot  the  public  have  not 
been  drowned  in  the  "  bottom,"  and  that  no  \  been  permitted  to  know.  It  is  known,  how- 
man  wearing  a  white  hat  had  carried  him  away.  J  ever,  that  Clark  started  with  him  to  Arkansas, 
The  bottom  was  now  dry,  and  a  young  man  J  and,  that  he  disappeared  in  some  way  as  yet 
found,  on  a  Heap  of  drift  wood,  a  piece  of  cloth,  \  mysterious,  before  the  company  reached  Mon- 
which  appeared  to  have  been  a  portion  of  a  $  roe,  on  the  Onachita  river  I 
small  check  shirt.  This  was  carried  to  Mrs.£  Four  years  more  elapsed,  and  still,  no  tidings 
Clark,  who  thought  she  recognised  it  as  a  part  ^  from  George  had  reached  his  parents.  Often 
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had  they  cherished  the  hope,  that  he  still 
lived ; — but  at  other  times,  hope  surrendered 
to  despair. 

In  the  summer  of  1822,  a  lawyer,  named 
Oden,  an  acquaintance  of  Clark's,  was  called  on 
business  to  Alexandria,  in  Louisiana,  then  a 
village  inhabited  mostly  by  French.  While 
Mr.  Oden  was  stopping  at  a  hotel,  he  observed 
a  lad  of  about  twelve  years,  who  was  engaged 
as  a  waiter  at  the  table,  and  appeared  uncom- : 
monly  intelligent.  He  moreover  observed,  that 
he  was  called  George,  and  that  he  was,  in  many : 
respects,  unlike  the  other  children  belonging  to ; 
the  house.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  that  this : 
was  Clark's  son.  Seizing  upon  a  favorable  op- ; 
portunity,  he  asked  the  man  of  the  house,  if  I 
that-  boy,  George,  was  his  son.  The  man  re- . 
plied,  that  he  was  a  lost  boy, — that  some  one  i 
had  left  him  on  the  wharf  at  that  place,  about ; 
six  years  before,  and  that  he  had  taken  him 
into  his  house,  out  of  mere  pity. 

Oden  then  conversed  with  George,  who  could 
remember  that  he  used  to  be  waited  on  by  a  I 
mulatto  girl  named  Fanny,  and  that  a  man  j 
with  a  white  hat  had  carried  him  away.  He 
did  not  know  that  his  name  was  Clark,  nor  did 
he  know  from  what  country  he  had  been 


brought.  Oden  remembered  that  Clark,  in  his 
published  description  of  George,  had  said,  that 
he  had  a  scar  behind  his  left  ear.  On  examina- 
tion, the  scar  was  found,  and  all  were  satisfied 
that  he  was  Clark's  lost  boy. 

Oden  bought  an  Indian  pony,  and  equipped 
him  with  a  new  saddle  and  bridle.  He  then 
took  George  to  a  clothing  house,  and  procured 
for  him  a  respectable  suit  of  clothes.  In  dne 
time  they  set  out  for  Arkansas,  and  arrived  at 
Mr.  Clark's  after  nightfall.  Mr.  Oden  professed 
to  be  on  his  way  to  Little  Rock,  with  the  lad,  a 
son  of  one  of  his  friends.  Neither  the  father 
nor  mother  recognized  him,  and  it  was  while 
they  were  seated  at  supper,  that  Mr.  Oden  made 
known  the  true  character  of  his  youthful  asso- 
ciate in  travel.  We  leave  the  reader  to  ima- 
gine the  scene  that  followed.  Enough  to  say, 
that  the  dead  was  alive,  and  the  lost  was  found. 

Long  years  have  since  elapsed.  Mr.  Josiah 
Clark  and  Mr.  Oden  are  both  in  that  land  of 
silence  which  skirts  the  boundaries  of  this  ter- 
ritory of  human  life.  George  Clark  is  a  man,  a 
little  past  life's  meridian,  a  respectable  planter, 
and  a  useful  citizen;  living  about  one  mile  from 
the  spot  whence  he  was  stolen  by  a  man  wear- 
ing a  white  hat. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  ECONOMY  FROM  A  NEW  BOOK. 


[A  new  book  called  "Home  Comforts;  or 
Economy  Illustrated,"  has  j  ust  been  published 
by  Bnnce  &  Brother  of  New  York.  We  give 
the  first  chapter,  and  think  that  many  house- 
keepers who  read  it  will  be  strongly  tempted  to 
bay  the  volume.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasant 
way,  and  with  the  running  story  it  contains, 
are  blended  numerous  valuable  hints  on  com- 
fort and  economy  in  the  household :] 

ECOXOMT  ILLUSTRATED  I  If  A  PAIR  OF  SHOES.— MRS.  DOOLIT- 
TLE  It  DISGUSTED. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  Mrs.  Lovewell,  I  am  heartily 
tired  of  visiting  that  Mrs.  Savery.  What  do 
you  suppose  I  found  her  doing  yesterday  after- 
noon, when  you  know  it  was  so  pleasant  that 
everybody  was  in  the  street?  Oh,  you  need 
not  guess ;  I  am  sure  you  never  would  think 
of  the  right  thing." 

44  Indeed,  I  don't  know  that  I  could,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  something  useful.  Prac- 
ticing some  of  her  arts  of  economy,  I  suppose." 

"Economy  indeed!  Why,  it  is  downright 
meanness.  I  should  be  mortified  to  death,  if  I 
was  caught  at  such  a  piece  of  business." 

44  Why,  Mrs.  Doolittle,  you  alarm  me.  Pray, 
what  was  she  about  ?" 

44  About,  indeed  t  Why,  she  was  making  a 
pair  of  shoes." 

44  Slippers,  you  mean,  I  suppose ;  I  often  do 
that  for  my  husband." 

44  Oh,  yes,  worsted  work ;  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  Na,  it  was  a  pair  of  $hoet  for  her-  j 
self.  She  had  taken  a  pair  of  old  shoe-soles, ! 
from  which  the  tops  had  been  worn  out,  and ' 


( had  cut  new  uppers  from  an  old  pair  of  her 
j  husband's  black  lasting  pantaloons.    Did  yon 
ever  hear  the  like  !    I  was  really  disgusted  to 
hear  her  talk  about  it." 

44  Why,  what  did  she  say." 

44  Why,  she  sai<J;  'there  now,  Mrs.  Doolittle, 
I  sat  down  after  dinner,  and  commenced  the 
;  job,  with  Susan  to  help  me  rip  off  the  old  soles 
and  bind  one  of  the  new  shoes,  and  now  you 
see  I  have  got  just  as  good  a  pair  of  shoes,  and 
for  aught  I  see,  just  as  good  looking  as  the  old 
pair  that  I  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  for.  And 
that  is  what  I  call  economy.  Now  I  will  go 
and  show  Susan  how  to  make  a  new  corn  cake 
for  tea.    Don't  you  want  to  learn  V 

44 1  told  her  no  indeed  ;  when  I  got  so  poor, 
and  I  put  a  real  meaning  emphasis  upon  the 
word — when  I  got  so  poor  that  I  could  not  keep 
a  cook  that  knew  how  to  do  her  own  work,  I 
would  come  and  learn  the  trade." 

44  Was  she  offended  ?  Indeed  Mrs.  Doolittle, 
you  were  very  rude.  You  might  have  learned 
howvto  make  a  very  nice  cake." 

44  Well  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  did  ;  no, 
she  was  not  the  least  offended,  but  insisted  that 
I  should  go  down  with  her  to  the  kitchen  and 
see  how  it  was  done.  I  had  a  good  mind  to  re- 
fuse, for  I  expected  that  I  should  get  a  grease 
spot  on  my  new  silk,  jnst  as  like  as  not.  I  am 
sure  I  should  in  my  kitchen ;  but  wouldyou 
believe  it,  hers  is  as  clean  as  a  new  pin.  "Why 
the  very  floor  looks  as  white  and  clean  as  a  table. 
I  do  think  she  must  keep  that  Susan  of  hers 
scrubbing  all  the  time.  For  my  part  I  dont 
see  how  she  ever  gets  through  all  the  work  and 
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do  the  washing  too.  I  wish  I  could  get  such  S  of  ginger,  and  stirred  it  in,  and  then  she  got  a 
help."  \  cupful  of  sour  milk ;  and  what  do  you  think 

u  Mrs.  Savery  says  it  is  by  economy.   Econo-  \  that  was  for  f" 
my  of  time,  as  well  as  everything  else.   But  \    44  I  suppose  to  put  in  the  cake.1' 
about  the  nice  corn  cake  ?"  \    "  Yes,  but  first  she  mixed  with  it  a  little 

tuper  carbonate  of  soda,  until  she  set  it  all  foam- 


44  Oh  yes.  Well  I  never;  why  it  was  just: 
nothing  to  make.  I  could  have  made  it  just  as : 
well  as  she  did." 

"  If  yon  had  known  how." 

44  Why  yes,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  is  nothing  to 
learn;  and  then  to  hear  her  count  the  cost. 
Why  she  would  feed  a  whole  family  for  a  six- 
pence. In  the  first  place  she  took  a  cup  of 
Indian  corn  meal,  not  over  three  cents  worth, 
she  said,  and  white  at  that — I  always  use  yel- 
low meal — it  has  more  taste  than  the  white — 
and  pat  it  in  a  clean  wooden  bowl,  and  what  do 
yon  think  she  mixed  with  it,  to  make  her  cake  ? 
Water;  nothing  but  pure  water.  Yes  a  little 
pinch  of  salt ;  but  that  she  said  she  could  not 
count  the  cost  of,  it  was  so  small ;  and  then  she 
mixed,  and  stirred,  and  beat  the  meal  and  water 
together  as  though  she  was  beating  eggs,  until 
she  got  it  into  a  smooth  batter,  that  would  just 
poor  into  a  shallow  tin  pan,  abont  an  inch 
deep.  The  cake  when  done  was'  about  as 
thick  as  my  thumb.  She  first  put  the  pan  into 
a  rery  hot  oven  and  let  it  cook  until  the  batter 
got  stiff,  and  then  she  opened  the  stove  doors 
and  set  the  cake  up  edgeways  right  before  the 
glowing  coals  until  it  got  a  nice  delicate  brown 
crust,  and  then  drew  it  back  and  let  it  bake 
slow  a  long  time-— half  an  hour  or  more  Is 
should  think."  I 
u  And  was  it  good  ?»  I 


ing,  and  then  stirred  it  into  the  batter,  with  a* 
little  more  meal  to  thicken  it  again,  and  poured 
it  into  an  iron  pan  about  twice  as  deep  as  the 
other,  and  clapped  it  right  into  the  hot  oven, 
where  it  baked  until  we  were  almost  done  tea ; 
then  Susan  brought  it  in  smoking  hot,  and  Mrs. 
Savery  cat  it  up  into  squares,  opening  each 
piece  and  laying  on  a  little  lump  of  sweet  but- 
ter, and  so  serving  it  round  to  each  one ;  and 
would  you  believe  it,  in  a  respectable  family, 
that  that  was  the  only  cake  on  the  table?  I  de- 
clare I  had  no  great  opinion  of  corn  meal  sweet 
cake,  it  seemed  to  look  so  mean  ;  and,  then  I 
had  already  eaten  hearty  of  the  plain  cake,  and 
did  not  think  I  would  touch  this  one,  but  Lillie, 
with  her  insinuating  iittle  coaxing  way — I  don't 
know  who  could  resist  her — said  I  must  taste 
her  cake,  and  with  that  she  asked  me  to  take 
my  knife  and  lay  it  open,  and  then  she  took  a 
spoonful  of  juice  out  of  the  qninoe  preserves, 
and  spread  over  it,  and  I  began  tasting  and 
tasting,  and  would  you  believe  it,  the  first  I 
thought  about  what  I  was  doing,  I  had  cleared 
my  plate,  and  Lillie  was  helping  me  to  another 
piece ;  she  was  so  delighted  to  see  me  eat  it 
with  such  a  relish,  when  I  only  intended  to 
give  it  a  taste,  just  out  of  compliment. ' " 
44  Then  it  was  good  ?" 

"  Good !    I  never  tasted  anything  more  deli- 


14 Good !  why  I  declare  I  never  tasted  any- Scions.  I  have  often  had  a  cake  upon  my  table 
thing  so  delicious  in  all  my  life.  I  wouldn't  \  that  I  paid  a  dollar  for  that  did  not  give  half  as 
have  believed  it,  that  just  meal  and  water  could  i;  much  satisfaction  :  the  bakers  are  getting  to 
be  made  so  good.  But  that  is  not  all.  Just  as  Reheat  so  dreadfully.  I  could  have  forgiven  her 
the  had  got  her  cake  turned  before  the  fire,  in  < about  her  meanness—don't  you*  think  it  is 
came  her  two  children — suck  pictures  of  health  \  meanness  ? — in  making  shoes,  or  putting  check 
—did  you  ever  see  the  like  I"  5  aprons  on  her  children ;  if  she  had  not  preached 

..' s  me  one  of  her  sermons 


*  She  says  that  is  4  the  economy  of  health 


i  upon  economy,  and  ac- 


U  is  cheaper  to  keep  them  healthy  than  sick,  as  *  tually  proved  to  me  that  the  supper,  delicious 
well  as  more  comfortable.  You  found  them  \  as  it  was,  had  literally  cost  nothing — that  is, 
*ery  neat,  too."  \  next  to  nothing.    There  was  the  meal  three 

44  Neat !  I  never  saw  the  like.  But  it's  no  \  cents — the  molasses,  and  salt,  and  soda,  three 
wonder ;  look  at  the  pains  6he  takes  with  them.  5  cents — the  tea,  two  cents — the  sugar  and  milk, 
Why,  it  must  keep  Susan  busy  all  the  time."  >  two  cents — the  butter — butter  is  high,  now,  but 


"Then  who  does  the  work  ?" 

44  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  can't  understand  It. ; 
I  wish  I  could  get  along  so.  But  then  my 
children  are  always  sick.  Hers  are  always  well 
*nd  that  makes  the  difference." 

wNo,  the  difference  is  in  always  keeping  them 
well  But  you  were  going  to  tell  us  something 
more  abont  the  cake." 

44  Oh,  yes.  When  the  children  came  in  Lillie 
said: 

444  Oh  mother,  will  you  let  me  bake  a  sweet  i 
cake  tor  brother  Prank  and  mef 

44  4  Y««,  if  you  will  run  up  to  your  room  and 
put  away  your  things,  and  put  on  your  aprons.' 

44  Directly  down  they  came,  and  as  I  live,  both 
of  them  with  check  aprons  on.  I  should  not 
like  to  see  my  children  dressed  in  check  aprons. 
It  looks  to  common,  and  sort  of  countryfled. 
Then  Lillie  took  the  bowl  of  batter,  and  got  a 
part  of  a  teacupful  of  molasses,  and  a  spoonful 


that  was  not  over  four  cents — and  let  me  see, 
was  that  all  ?" 
44  You  mentioned  some  quince  preserves." 
44  Oh,  yes,  but  she  said  they  actually  cost  less 
than  nothing.  About  eleven  years  ago— it  was 
to  commemorate  the  first  birthday  of  Prank — 
she  planted  a  quince  bush,  and  then  she  told 
how  she  made  it  grow,  and  bear  fruit.  She 
said  she  always  kept  the  ground  loose,  and 
covered  in  the  summer,  with  straw,  which  she 
wets  with  soap  suds  and  dish  water,  and  last 
year  her  quince  tree  bore  more  than  she  wanted ; 
and  so  a  friend  of  hers  came  and  brought  her 
own  sugar,  and  did  all  the  work,  and  put  up  the 
quinces  at  the  halves,  while  Mrs.  Savery  was 
away  on  a  visit  in  the  country.  So  she  proved, 
you  see,  that  they  really  did  cost  nothing.  I 
wish  I  could  live  so." 

44 1  don't  see  why  you  could  not,  you  have 
got  a  nice  place  for  a  garden." 
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"  Yes,  full  of  bushes  and  flowers,  but  I  have-i  water  melon  party ;  and  upon  my  word,  I  do 
got  no  quince  tree."  ^  think  it  was  the  sweetest  melon,  and  sweetest 

"  You  must  plant  one,  as  Mrs.  Savery  did."    J  family  circle  I  ever  got  into  in  all  my  life." 

"  Yes.  and  1  might  not  live  till  it  bore  fruit*  J  "  And  was  it  big  enough  for  all  of  you  ?" 
And  besides,  I  never  could  do  as  she  does.  We  5  "  Oh,  yes.  I  have  often  paid  three  or  four 
hire  all  our  work,  and  I  often  tell  Mr.  Doolittle  j  shillings  for  one  nothing  like  as  good.  And 
•  it  costs  more  to  raise  a  few  roses  and  flowers  J  while  we  were  eating — or  rather  while  we  were 
than  it  would  to  buy  them.  But  then  our  girLs^  talking,  after  satisfying  all  of  our  appetites, 
must  have  a  garden."  j  Susan  and  all,  Mr.  Savery  told  Lillie  to  get  her 

"  Don't  you  know  how  Mrs.  Savery  works  i  little  account  book,  and  show  me,  not  only  how 
hers  ?"  <  sh©  was  learning  to  keep  accounts,  but  how 

"  Oh,  yes !  her  husband  is  a  mechanic,  and  \  much  they  were  indebted  to  the  garden.  Really, 
knows  how  to  work,  and  don't  mind  it,  and  he  \  I  never  could  have  believed  it.  But  the  best  ot 
spades  up  the  ground  before  breakfast,  and  then  j  all,  said  he,  it  teaches  my  children  habits  of  in- 
Mrs.  Savery  and  the  children,  and  Susan,  all  \  dustry  and  economy." 

work  at  it,  and  that  is  the  way  they  make  \  "  Oh,  yes ;  that  word  economy  always  comes 
their  things  cost  nothing.    We  live  different^ in. " 

you  know."  \    "  Well,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very  good  word,  and 

44  Perhaps  they  make  it  a  pleasure,  instead  of  j  at  this  time  particularly  necessary  for  all  to 
toil.  I  recollect  going  in  there  one  day  last  >  learn,  and  practice,  too.  It  would  save  much 
summer — the  door  was  open,  and  it  was  just  at  5  suffering  among  the  poor."  , 
sundown,  so  I  walked  in,  and  through  the  house  \  "  Yes,  it  may  be  necessary  for  mechanics,  and 
— the  tea  table  was  standing,  just  as  they  left  i  such  sort  of  folks,  to  be  always  saving,  but 
it,  and  all  hands  were  out  in  the  garden,  as  busy  j  thank  fortune,  my  family  are  able  to  live  with- 
as  bees.  I  recollect  Lillie  was  saving  safron,  \  out  working  like  common  laborers  in  the  garden 
which  Mrs.  Savery  said  would  sell  for  enough  to  j  every  day*.  Besides,  my  children  ain't  able  to 
pay  for  all  the  medicine  they  used  in  a  year.    >  do  it ;  they  are  very  delicate." 

44  Frank  was  cutting  his  third  crop  of  grass  I  "  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Doolittle,  it  is  the  garden,  and 
from  the  borders,  which  he  sold  to  old  Capt.  \  check  aprons,  and  thick  shoes,  and  corn  bread, 
Peabody  for  I  don't  know  how  many  quarts  ot  |  and  all  that,  that  makes  Mr.  Savery's  children 
milk.  The  old  lady,  you  know,  makes  a  living  ( so  healthy.  And  certainly,  when  they  are 
from  her  two  cows.  I  declare,  there  was  not  a  J  dressed  for  church,  there  are  none  that  look 
spot  in  that  garden  that  hadn't  something  use-  \  prettier,  or  attract  more  attention  by  their  pret- 
ful  growing  in  it.  But  that  was  not  all ;  I  do  $  ty  behavior,  if  they  do  work  in  the  garden,  and 
believe  that  garden  is  the  great  secret  of  health  { get  ruddy  faces,  and  dirty  fingers." 
of  those  children.  s    "  Well,  well,  if  you  ain't  getting  to  be  a  con- 

44  As  soon  as  Lillie  saw  me,,  she  ran  up  and !;  vert  to  the  Saverys'  economy.    I  shall  expect 
shook  hands,  and  said  4  she  was  so  glad  I  had  J  to  see  you  soon,  making  your  own  shoes." 
come,  for  father  was  just  wishing  that  some  oi\    "I  don't  know  as  to  that,  but  I  will  tell  you 
our  friends  would  come  in,  and  then  he  would  *  what  you  may  see  me  doing — and  I  intend  to 
cut  the  big  melon.'  "  $  begin  to-morrow — and  that  is  taking  lessons  in 

"Melons!  why,  do  they  raise  melons  upon  J  the  art  of  house-keeping.  You  know  my 
that  little  patch  of  ground  ?"  J  daughter,  Salinda,  is  soon  to  be  married,  and  I 

44  Why,  no,  I  cannot  say  they  do  exactly,  for  $  think  we  had  better  give  Mrs.  Savery  five  hun- 
the  seed  was  planted  in  a  barrel  of  earth  set  on  dred  dollars  of  her  portion,  for  some  lessons  in 
the  flagging,  and  the  vines  were  trained  up  on  ij  the  economy  of  house-keeping,  the  practice  of 
top  of  a  little  flat  roof  building  in  the  yard,  J;  which,  in  time,  will  pay  it  back,  twice  over." 
and  there  they  grew,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  I;  44  And  so  you  are  going  to  get  her  to  give  your 
ground,  some  sweet  delicious  water  melons.  J  daughter  the  finish  of  her  education,  after  all 
That  was  what  Mr.  Savery  said  was  the  econo-Jyou  have  done  for  her.  Well,  well,  I  am  beat 
my  of  space.    It  was  4  economy  of  space '  in- ;  now." 

deed  ;  for,  underneath  the  barrel  of  earth  was  \  44 1  shall  certainly  make  her  the  offer.  I  have 
one  full  of  ashes,  saved  from  their  chamber )  been  thinking  about  it  for  some  time  ;  and  now 
stove,  where  they  burn  wood,  and  that  barrel  j  what  you  have  told  me  has  fully  convinced  me 
used  to  run  off  a  little  lye  to  soften  the  hard  that  a  quarter's  tuition  from  Mrs.  Savery,  will 
water  of  their  well."  <  be  worth  more  than  any  quarter  she  ever  had 

44  Oh,  I  always  buy  potash."      *  \  at  boarding-school,  or  from  her  music-master, 

"  And  she  always  saves  it.  A  gallon  of  lye  \  or  French  teacher ;  for  to  be  candid  with  yon, 
will  soften  a  large  kettle  full  of  hard  water,  j  Salinda  is  going  to  marry  a  mechanic." 
and  as  you  see,  said  Mr.  Savery,  takes  up  no  44  A  mechanic  I  Oh,  -my  I  the  richest  mer- 
room,  and  the  leached  ashes  make  excellent  j  chant's  daughter  in  town,  going  to  marry  a 
manure.  That  is  what  makes  Frank's  grass  j  mechanic.  Well,  now  I  must  go  and  tell  the 
grow  so  rank,  and  our  fruit  trees  look  so  thrifty."  j  news.  What  will  my  girls  think !  good  bye." 
44  Well,  did  you  eat  the  melon  ?"  44  Good  bye."    Yea,  yes,  Mrs.  Doolittle,  tell 

"  Oh,  yes.  As  soon  as  Lillie  mentioned  it,  her  \  your  girls,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  acquaintance, 
father  got  up  and  brought  it  down,  and  Susan  )  that  Salinda  Lovewell  is  going  to  take  lessons 
drew  a  pail  of  cold  water,  and  put  it  in ;  and  j  of  economy  of  Mrs.  Savery,  and  then  marry  a 
Frank  said  then  he  would  run  over  and  ask  poor  mechanic  Well,  we  shall  see  whether 
Aunt  Mary  and  the  girls  to  come  and  join  the  that  won't  be  a  good  economy. 
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"  Well,  now,  Minnie.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  you  can't  go  just  this  once,  and  say  nothing 
about  it  afterward  ?  I'm  sure  there  can  be  no 
earthly  harm  in  your  doing  so,  and  Mr.  Leonard 
Steele  need  never  be  the  wiser  for  it.  One  would 
think,  to  hear  you  talk,  you  were  obliged  to 
keep  that  gentleman  (for  whom,  by  the  by,  I 
have  the  most  profound  respect  J  apprised  of  all 
your  movements." 

"But  it  is  a  self-imposed  obligation, at  all 
events,  Josephine ;  and  then,  knowing  as  I  do, 
Leonard's  objection  to  dancing  parties,  it  would 
not  be  honorable  for  me  to  attend  one  without 
his  knowledge." 

The  speakers  were  two  young  ladies,  and 
cousins ;  and  they  sat  together  before  the  grate- 
fire  of  a  small,  but  elegantly  furnished  alcove, 
curtained  off  the  magnificent  parlors  by  embroi- 
dered lace  hangings  that  swept  down  from  the 
gilded  cornices  like  a  fall  of  white  mist,  to  the 
velvet  carpet. 

Mary,  or  Minnie  Hart,  as  those  who  loved  her 
best  usually  called  her,  was  making  her  first 
visit  to  her  mother's  cousin,  the  wife  of  a  retired 
city  merchant. 

Mrs.  Hart  and  Mrs.  Gardner  had  been  warm 
friends  in  their  youth ;  and  though  in  later  years 
the  tone  and  aim  of  their  lives  were  so  dis- 
similar, the  intercourse  between  them  had  never 
been  entirely  suspended. 

Amid  all  the  metropolitan  gaiety  and  luxury 
which  surrounded  and  absorbed  Mrs.  Gardner, 
her  heart  still  kept  green  and  fragrant  the 
memory  of  her  early  friendship,  and  to  Mrs. 
Hart  it  was  like  a  pleasant  song,  which,  heard 
in  the  morning,  reaches  down  in  faint,  sweet 
strains  through  all  the  after  day. 

The  friends  did  not  meet  often — indeed, 
several  years  sometimes  intervened  between 
their  visits.  But  the  previous  summer  Mrs. 
Gardner  and  her  daughter  made  a  sudden  advent 
at  Meadow-brook,  and  Josephine  and  Minnie 
looked  on  each  others'  faces  for  the  first  time 
•ince  they  were  children.  Mrs.  Gardner  then 
obtained  a  promise  that  the  latter  should  visit 
her  the  ensuing  winter,  and  it  is  in  the  parlor 
alcove  of  her  elegant  home  that  we  have  first 
introduced  our  heroine  to  you. 

Josephine  and  Minnie  have  just  crossed  their 
twentieth  birthday.  One  is  a  brunette,  the 
other  a  blonde.  Neither  are  beautiful,  but  the 
haughty  features,  with  the  dark,  brilliant  eyes 
of  the  one,  contrast  effectively  with  the  fair,  de- 
licate face,  and  rich  brown  hair  of  the  other. 

Those  faces,  too,  are1  correct  transcripts  of  the ; 
characters  of  their  respective  owners.  Jose- 
phine's nature  is  haughty,  self-reliant,  exacting ; 
Minnie's,  gentle,  loving,  receptive ;  yet  it  is  not  j 
without  depth  and  earnestness,  which  an  inti- ; 
mate  acquaintance  will  alone  reveal  to  you. 

She  has  been  two  weeks  in  the  city,  and  I 
hardly  recovered  from  the  first  dazzle  and  be- 

vox.  vn.— 26 


v  wilderment  of  her  sudden  "  entree"  into  fashion- 
able metropolitan  life. 

But  that  morning  conversation  will  give  you 
a  better  key  to  the  characters  of  both  the  young 
ladies,  than  any  elaborate  portraiture  of  my 
own. 

"  Your  notions  of  honor  are  altogether  too 
nice,  my  little  ooz ;"  and  Josephine  leans  her 
head,  with  graceful  indolence,  into  the  carved 
back  of  her  luxurious  easy  chair.  "  You  see, 
mamma  and  1  are  especially  anxious  you  should 
attend  this  party,  for  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
recherche  of  the  season.  We  want  you  to  see 
all  you  can  of  upper- tendom,  too,  while  you  are 
with  us." 

"  But  you  know,  dear,  it  will  do  me  very 
little  good  to  see  that  which  neither  my  tastes 
nor  circumstances  will  ever  permit  me  to  emu- 
late. Beside  that,  it  does  not  seem  quite  right 
to  attend  this  ball,  when  I  know  Leonard's  ob- 
jection to  everything  of  the  kind." 

A  slight,  but  very  significant  smile,  dawned 
over  the  proud  lips  of  Josephine,  and  Minnie 
felt  it,  though  she  did  not  lift  her  blue  eyes 
from  the  grate-flame.  "  Of  course,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  little  heightening  of  color,  "  I 
neither  condemn  or  defend  his  opinions  in  this 
wise,  bat  I  respect  them,  because  they  are  those 
of  the  man  whose  wife  I  am  to  become."  She 
said  this  last  very  earnestly,  but  with  a  little 
tremor  of  tenderness  running  through  the  other- 
wise quiet  tones. 

"  Of  course,  I  understand  all  that,  Minnie." 
Josephine  felt  that  diplomacy  would  succeed 
better  than  ridicule.  "  But  really,  Leonard's 
objections  seem  to  us  oity  people  so  singular,  so 
unfounded  in  reason.  It  would  be  very  different, 
too,  if  you  were  at  home,  you  see,  for  we  will 
take  all  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Mamma 
has  ordered  your  dress,  and  has  quite  set  her 
heart  on*  your  accompanying  us  ;  and  it  will  be 
such  a  disappointment  to  her.  I  wish  you 
would  go,  just  for  our  sakes,  Minnie,  this  once 
— you  know  you  can  obey  Leonard  all  the  rest 
of  your  life." 

This  reasoning  seemed -plausible,  and  there 
was  a  world  of  indecision  in  the  sweet  face  of 
Minnie  Hart,  as  it  leaned  toward  the  grate. 

"  If  I  oould  only  go,  and  not  join  in  the  dan- 
cing," she  murmured,  half  to  herself.  "  Still, 
it  would  be  countenancing  the  thing  by  my 
presence." 

"Certainly  it  would,  you  dear  little  morsel  of 
conscientiousness.  Come,  now,  say  you'll  con- 
sent, just  this  once,  and  if  the  mind  or  morals 
of  the  future  Mrs.  Doctor  Leonard  Steele  are  in 
any  wise  injured  by  attending  this  party  of  Mrs. 
Hill's,  Chow  that  lady  would  bridle  her  pretty 
head  at  the  idealj  I'll  pay  penance  all  the  rest 
of  my  life." 

Josephine  threw  herself  down  on  the  rug  at 
Minnie's  feet,  and  looked  up  with  half  coaxing, 
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half  humorous  audacity,  into  her  cousin's 
face. 

"  You're  a  real  teaze,  Josephine.  And  I  begin 
to  suspect  I  haven't  any  moral  courage  at  all, 
it's  so  hard  to  refuse  you.  I  more' than  half 
believe  Leonard's  right  with  regard  to  the  per 
verting  effects  of  fashionable  amusements  and 
dissipation  on  the  character ;  and  then  he  is  so 
noble,  so  generous,  so  good,  it  don't  seem  right 
to  do  anything  of  which  he  disapproves  ;  but 
as  you  say,  it  can't  do  me  much  hurt  to  go  this 
once." 

"  And  I  can't  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  he 
need  know  anything  about  it,"  persisted  Jose 
phine,  whose  fashionable  education  had  not 
rendered  her  moral  perceptions  any  more  acute. 
"  Come,  now,  say  you'll  go,  and  have  it  finally 
settled." 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  s'pose  so ;"  but  the  consent 
was  given  under  a  mental  protest. 

"  Goody  1  I'm  so  glad,  you  darling  little  girl !" 
And  with  one  of  those  explosions  of  impulsive, 
rather  than  persistent  feeling,  which  are  indige- 
nous to  such  natures,  she  rained  down  kisses 
on  Minnie's  forehead. 

I  do  not  think  Josephine  could,  at  that 
moment,  have  analysed  the  motives  which 
made  her  so  especially  desirous  that  her  cou- 
sin should  attend  this  ball ;  neither'  do  I  like 
to  insist  that  these  were  entirely  selfish  ones. 
But  the  young  lady  was  very  fond  of  patron- 
izing others,  and  her  little  conntry  cousin's 
na'ivetS  and  sweetness  had  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  circles  to  which  she  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  there  was  no  danger  of  her  becoming 
a  rival. 

Then,  opposition  always  enlisted  all  Jose- 
phine's feelings.  Spoiled  child,  and  heiress  as  '< 
she  was,  she  could  never  endure  to  be  contra- ; 
vented  in  the  simplest  matter.  So  Minnie's  j 
first  refusal  to  attend  the  ball,  had  determined  I 
her  cousin  that  she  should  go.  j 

The  first  steps  in  wrong-doing,  reader,  are 
generally  very  smooth  ones.  In  accordance 
with  your  characters,  your  educational  and 
social  convictions  and  prejudices,  will  you  con- 
demn or  exculpate  the  conduct  of  my  heroine  ; 
while  I,  in  this  instance,  do  neither. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake  about  the 
whole  matter,  owing,  doubtless,  to  a  similarity 
of  names,"  murmured  the  young  physician,  as 
he  re-folded  the  letter  he  had  been  reading. 

It  was  late  in  March,  and  the  day  had  been 
bland  and  golden,  as  though  God  had  sent  it, 
an  early  apostle,  to  tell  its  loving  story  of  the 
summer  in  a  pause  of  that  hoarse  "reveille"  which 
March  strikes  along  the  mountains  and  valleys. 
Large  purple  clouds  blanketed  the  sky,  and  the 
rich,  purple  light  showered  through  the  deep 
office  window  that  fronted  the  west ;  and  as  the 
young  man  looked  off  on  it,  his  eyes  brightened, 
and  he  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

"  How  gorgeous  those  clouds  are,"  continuing 
his  monologue — "how  I  wish  Minnie's  blue 
eyes  were  here  to  look  on  them — poor  child, 
shut  in  by  rows  of  brick  houses  as  they  have 
been  all  winter. 


5  "  Thank  Heaven,  (I  say  it  reverently ,)  she  is 
ij  coming  back  to  us  next  week.  I  wonder  if  this 
\  experience  of  fashionable  life  and  folly  has  not 
been  a  sadness,  and  a  weariness  to  her.  Her 
first  letters  said  as  much,  certainly ;  but  I  long 
I  to  hear  it  from  her  own  sweet  lips.  Well,  I 
must  be  patient,  and  yet  I  don't  believe  I  am 
quite  so,  for  this  clause  in  cousin  John's  last 
certainly  annoys  me;  though  I  know  there 
must  be  a  discrepancy  somewhere."  He  opened 
the  letter  which  he  had  tossed  on  the  table,  and 
read  alond : 

" 4  J  hear  the  lady  of  whom  you  have  several 
times  spoken  in  your  tale  letters,  is  now  in  the 
city,  and  really,  Leon,  on  the  strength  of  our  mu- 
tual acquaintance,  J  should  have  called  on  her, 
were  I  not  expecting  to  leave  this  week  for  Balti- 
more. I  learn,  however,  she  created  quUe  a  sen- 
tion  at  the  grandest  party  of  the  season,  which 
came  off  recently  at  Mr.  HiWs,  a  retired  mei- 
chant,  and  a  millionaire,  with  a  young,  and  very 
beautiful  wife.  It  is  said  she  was  the  most  grace- 
ful dancer  on  the  floor.1 

"  Of  course,  this  could  not  have  been  Minnie 
Hart.  Certain  am  I  that  her  fashionable  rela- 
tions would  not  have  inveigled  her  into  an  act 
so  directly  opposed  to  my  wishes.  In  a  few 
days  she  will  be  here ;  then,  doubtless,  the  dis- 
crepancy can  be  explained,  and  I  will  bother 
my  wits  no  more  about  the  thing,  till  I  see 
her." 

And  the  young  man  strolled  back  to  the 
window,  humming  fragments  of  an  old  song, 
and  looking  off  on  the  heaps  of  sunset  cloud. 

A  week  later,  and  Doctor  Steele  and  Minnie 
Hart  sat  together  on  the  old-fashioned  sofa,  in 
the  cosy  little  parlor  of  the  latter's  home.  Very 
small  and  plain  it  looked  to  Minnie,  whose  eyes 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  spacious  magni- 
ficence of  her  cousin's  drawing  rooms. 

But  she  was  very  happy  that  evening,  and 
would  not  have  exchanged  that  old  room  for 
the  most  luxurious  one  on  Fifth  Avenue,  as  she 
sat  there,  looking  into  the  dark  eyes,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  deep  voice  of  Leonard  Steele,  or 
detailing,  for  that  gentleman's  amusement  some 
of  her  novel  experiences  of  city  life. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when,  in  some 
pause  of  the  conversation,  the  young  doctor 
spoke  suddenly,  "  Oh  I  Minnie,  I  quite  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  my  cousin  and  classmate  wrote 
me  that  you  were  at  a  magnificent  ball,  'given 
by  a  Mrs.  Hill,  the  wife  of  a  retired  merchant 
and  millionaire,  and  that  you  were  the  most 
graceful  dancer  on  the  floor.  Of  course/there 
must  have  been  some  misapprehension  of 
names  or  persons,  for  you,  Minnie  Hart,  would 
not  have  done  this  thing  ?" 

The  astral  lamp  on  the  table,  in  the  opposite 
corner,  threw  a  warm,  dim  glow  over  the  room  ; 
but  the  young  man  saw  the  white  lids  droop, 
and  the  red  blood  quiver  up  the  pale  cheek  of 
his  betrothed,  and  his  voice  gained  unconscious 
emphasis  and  sternness  as  he  concluded. 

"  No — of  course  J  couldn't,"  gasped,  rather 
than  articulated,  Minnie,  while  a  cold  shudder 
struck  through  her  frame,  at  her  almost  in- 
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voluntary  fit  seemed  to  her)  utterance  of  this 
falsehood. 

But  Leonard  Steele  was  satisfied.  Minnie 
still  stood  in  the  high  place  of  his  soul,  true, 
serene,  radiant,  the  beautiful  embodiment  of! 
his  woman-ideal. 

And  he  spoke  with  more  than  his  old  tender- 
ness, because  he  remembered  the  late  severity 
of  his  tones.  "  Forgive  me,  Minnie,  if  I  seemed 
irritable.  I  know  you  too  well  to  doubt  you,  or 
to  believe  for  an  instant  you  would  regard  my 
wishes  or  my  feelings  so  little  as  to  practically 
oppose  them." 

Minnie  did  not  reply,  for  just  then  there 
was  the  low  knock  of  visiters  at  the  parlor  door. 
The  doctor  and  she  did  not  see  each  other  alone 
again  that  evening. 

"  And  so,  I  have  stained  my  soul — I  have  told 
a  lie,  and  God  and  the  angels  know  it,"  mur- 
mured the  wretched  girl,  as  she  threw  herself 
across  the  foot  of  her  bed  that  night,  while  great 
sobs  of  remorse  shook  her  slender  frame.  "  Oh  ! 
if  I  had  never  gone  to  that  ball — if  that  false- 
hood did  not  lie,  burning  and  blackening,  upon 
my  soul  I  How  can  I  ever  look  into  Leonard's 
true,  loving  eyes  again ! — how  can  I  go  through 
life,  feeling  that  God— the  God  to  whom  I  can 
come  no  more  in  my  joy  or  my  sorrow — is  look- 
ing into  my  heart,  and  reading  the  jab  that  is 
written  there.  If  I  should  tell  Leonard — but 
how  can  I — he  is  so  noble,  so  lofty-minded,  so 
honorable.  I  could  never  have  the  moral  cou- 
rage now  to  tell  the  truth — he  would  despise 
and  hate  me  for  ever.  I  know  he  would." 

Ah,  Minnie !  Minnie  t  through  deeper  waters 
of  remorse  must  you  come  to  the  truth,  not  for 
mortal  love,  but  for  its  own  blessed,  immortal 
sake! 

And  she  did  it  at  last.  Two  days  did  Minnie 
earry  that  falsehood  in  her  heart,  whose  memory 
struck  the  roses  from  her  cheek,  and  the  bright- 
ness from  her  blue  eyes,  while  her  friends  con- 
cluded she  was  silently  longing  to  return  again  to 
the  city  and  the  gorgeous  house  she  had  left. 
At  last  she  could  endure  it  no  longer.  She  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  confession  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  Leonard  Steele.  She  wrote  earnestly, 
honestly,  holding  nothing  back,  and  in  no  wise 
endeavoring  to  exculpate  herself ;  and  thus  she 
concluded : 

14  Precious  as  your  love  is  to  me,  Leonard — 
terrible  as  is  the  thought  of  your  contempt — / 
*ovld  rather  this  moment  resign  the  one,  and  be- 
come the  object  of  the  other,  than  suffer  the  great 
mental  agony  of  the  last  two  days.    But  with 
the  writing  of  this  the  weight  has  been  lifted  up 
from  my  heart,  and  J  am  comparatively  happy.  s 
I  know  and  love  you  better  for  your  high  ideal  < 
0/  character  and  of  life.    I  know,  too,  I  must  > 
1  come  down  from  the  shining  plaee  where  your] 
affection  had  placed  me,  that  you  will  despise  me  \ 
for  my  weakness,  for  my  being  in  the  hour  of  trial 
found *  wanting .'    And  yet,  remember  that  chari-  j 
ty  is  greater  than  justice  j  and,  oh,  Leonard !  in 
the  deeps  of  the  heart  that  once  loved  me,  let  there 
he  some  voice  thai  shall  plead  softly  for  your 

Mnnn*." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Minnie  dis- 


patched her  note  to  the  office.  But  on  that  day 
a  circumstance  had  occurred,  which  darkened 
some  of  the  brightest  years  of  the  young  girl's 
life. 

Doctor  Steele  was  playing  the  host  that  morn- 
ing to  two  unexpected,  but  very  welcome  guests, 
in  his  rooms  at  the  village  hotel.  One'  of  these 
was  his  cousin  John;  the  other  an  intimate 
friend  and  traveling  companion  of  the  young 
man's,  whom  the  doctor  now  met  for  the 
first  time.  They  were  chatting  animatedly, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  their 
hands  behind  them,  or  oonvoluting  themselves 
on  the  sofas  and  in  the  arm  chairs,  fas  gentle- 
men are  very  apt  to  do  when  alone  together,) 
in  all  sorts  of  nondescript  attitudes  and  posi- 
tions, when  Mr.  Graham  suddenly  laid  his  hand 
on  the  velvet  case  of  a  daguerreotype  which  lay 
on  the  table. 

"  Have  I  your  permission  ?"  bowing  to  the 
doctor. 

"Certainly,  certainly,  sir>"  was  the  half 
smiling  response,  though  the  owner  secretly 
wished  he  had  returned  the  picture  to  the 
drawer  from  which  he  had  taken  it  that  morn- 
ing. 

The  golden  clasps  flew  back.  The  gentle- 
man started  as  the  fair,  girlish  features  met  his 
gaze.  "  Why,  I  know  that  lady,"  he  affirmed, 
drawing  the  picture  nearer  to  him. 

"  You  do  ?  Where  in  the  world  did  you  ever 
see  her  ?"  was  the  doctor's  eager  interrogation. 

"  I  met  her  last  winter  at  Mrs.  Hill's  party, 
and  danced  with  her  twice,  too ;  and  a  fresher, 
more  charming  little  creature  I  never  beheld. 
She  quite  bore  off  the  laurels  from  some  of  our 
first  belles.  This  picture  is  perfect.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  doctor,  on  its  possession." 

Leonard  Steele's  face  could  not  be  whiter 
when  the  grave-sods  should  be  heaped  over  it, 
but  a  strange,  fiery  light  seemed  burning  up 
from  his  soul  into  his  eyes.  He  bounded  up, 
and  then  with  a  strong  effort  controlled  himself. 

"  Will  you  look  again  at  that  picture,  sir,  and 
then  pledge  me  your  word,  as  a  man  of  honor, 
that  you  met  its  original,  and  danced  with  her 
last  winter?"  he  sternly  demanded. 

"  Certainly,  I  will,  sir" — Mr.  Graham  spoke 
with  a  flushed  cheek — "  though  I  believe  my 
simple  affirmation  of  the  fact  would  satisfy  most 
individuals  of  its  truth.  The  young  lady  was 
accompanied  by  her  aunt  and  cousin,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Gardner,  whom  she  was,  I  think,  visiting 
at  the  time." 

"  You  are  correct,  sir.  Pardon  me,  if  I  spoke 
hastily.  I  had  very  good  reasons  for  wishing 
not  to  be  mistaken  in  this  matter.  We  will 
change  the  subject  to  a  more  agreeable  one,  if 
you  please." 

But  neither  the  host  or  his  guests  could 
wholly  overcome  the  constraint  which  this 
conversation  had  superinduced,  and  no  one  of 
them  was  sorry  when  the  striking  of  the  depot 
clock  warned  him  it  was  time  to  start  for  the 
cars. 

"  Hang  it,  John  I"  said  Mr.  Graham,  as  soon 
aa  they  were  out  of  the  doctor's  hearing- 
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"  what  a  terrible  malapropos  speech  of  mine 
that  was  about  the  picture.  It  Just  threw  cold 
water  on  all  the  rest  of  oar  visit." 

"My  dear  fellow,  don't  give  yourself  any 
uneasiness  on  the  subject,"  was  John's  con- 
soling rejoinder.  I  suspect,  by  what  I  saw  to- 
day, Leon  is  really  interested  in  the  young  lady, 
but  doubtless  it  will  turn  out  right  in  the  end, 
and  you  know 

•Where  remedies  are  past 

The  ills  are  ended,' 
or  less  elegantly,  but  no  less  pertinently — 
'  there's  no  use  crying  for  spilled  milk.'  Come, 
hurry  up,  pr  we'll  be  too  late  for  the  train." 

For  two  hours  Leonard  Steele  sat  alone  in 
his  room,  his  head  buried  in  the  arms  that  lay 
on  hi 8  table.  His  character  was  one  that  seemed 
to  combine  all  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  a 
woman  with  the  strong  will  and  calm  judgment 
of  a  man ;  and,  with  his  well  regulated  mind, 
his  emotional  nature  never  subjugated  his 
reason.  When  he  lifted  his  head  his  resolution 
was  taken,  and  with  him  to  resolve  was  to  act. 

The  next  day  Minnie  received  a  letter  from 
the  doctor.  She  tore  it  open,  with  shaking 
hands,  and  read — 

"  Minnie —  When  this  reaches  you  I  shall  be  on 
the  road  to  Europe  ;  and,  of  courte,  you  will  un- 
derstand the  rest.  I  have  loved  you,  and  I  love 
you  still,  tenderly,  deeply,  dearly.  But  I  cannot 
marry  the  woman  I  do  not  respect — the  woman 
who  can  stain  her  soul,  and  her  life,  with  a  lie, 
such  as  you  have  done.  You  know  to  what  I  al- 
lude, for  I  have  this  morning  learned  that  you 
were  at  Mrs.  HiWs  party. 

"  Oh,  Minnie,  my  once  embodiment  of  woman's 
truth,  and  grace,  and  beauty ;  would  that  I  had 
died  before  the  veil  had  been  lifted  from  your 
soul! 

"  /  am  proving  your  power,  and  my  weakness, 
in  thus  leaving  you,  for  my  affection  would  tri- 
umph over  my  reason  were  I  to  remain.  I  feel 
it,  fool  that  I  am,  that  with  neither  confidence  or 
faith  in  you,  I  yet  should  marry  you. 

"  I  could  readily  have  forgotten  your  attending 
this  ball,  opposed,  as  you  knew  it  would  be,  to  my 
principles  $  but  1  cannot forget  the  falsehood  with 
which  you,  my  betrothed  wife,  sought  to  deceive 
me! 

"  And  now,  Minnie,  loved  with  all  the  strength 
of  my  heart  and  my  manhood,  farewell,  and  for 
ever  ! 

"  May  God  yet  show  you  the  greater  wrong  you 
have  done  to  Him  than  to  me,  and  lead  your  life 
through  green  paths  to  Himself,  most  fervently 
prays  Your  always  friend, 

Lboxard  Stkblb. 

No  wonder  that,  for  many  weeks  after  read- 
ing this  letter,  Minnie  Steele  lay  on  her  bed, 
vibrating  between  life  and  death,  with  the  brain- 
fever  that  had  smitten  her. 

She  recovered  at  last,  and  took  up  thebrdken 
threads  of  her  life  again,  a  wiser  and  a  better 
woman. 

As  Doctor  Steele  was  packing  his  trunk,  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  that  he  toft,  the  village, 


several  letters  were  brought  him.  He  tore 
them  open  hastily,  and,  in  his  excited  mood, 
rather  looked  at  than  read  them.  Then  he 
hastily  tossed  them  into  a  large  envelope,  un- 
conscious there  was  one  letter,  bearing  a  deli- 
cate, feminine  ohirography,  whose  seal  he  had 
not  broken. 

If  that  letter  had  been  opened,  how  greatly 
would  it  have  modified  his  after  life  t 
*  But  Minnie  Hart  never  suspected  this,  and 
always  believed  that  Leonard's  first  knowledge 
of  her  attending  the  ball  was  obtained  through 
herself. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  Doctor  Steele 
left  America.  One  afternoon,  about  six  months 
after  he  had  taken  to  his  beautiful  suburban 
home  a  fair  English  bride,  he  was  rummaging 
among  some  old  letters  in  a  corner  of  his  trunk. 
He  shook  out  of  a  plethoric  envelope  a  dozen 
of  these,  when  one  attracted  his  attention,  the 
chirography  of  whose  address  had  power  still 
to  stir  his  heart.  He  opened  and  read  it.  Then 
his  proud  head  bowed  down  on  the  trunk. 
What  emotions  shook  his  heart  in  that  hour 
was  known  only  to  him  and  his  God.  In  one 
thing,  at  least,  did  he  rejoice  exceedingly. 
Minnie  had  at  last  been  true  to  herself.  His 
idol  was  not  all  clay.  And  when  his  fair-haired 
English  wife  put  her  bright  face  in  at  the  door, 
and  eagerly  called  him  to  go  out  with  her  on 
the  veranda,  and  see  the  May  sunset,  he  rose 
up,  and  drawing  her  to  his. heart,  jsaid,  with  a 
solemnity  which  shook  up  the  tears  into  her 
soft  eyes,  "  What  the  May  is  to  the  year,  you 
are  to  my  life,  darling.  To  its  end  I  shall  love 
you  very  tenderly." 

And  he  kept  his  word. 

Minnie,  too,  was  married  some  five  years  after 
Leonard  Steele  left  America.  Her  husband 
was  a  good  and  noble  man.  She  loved  him, 
and  was  happy — I  cannot  tell  whether  as  much 
so  as  if  her  heart  had  sung  all  the  days  of  her 
life  the  song  of  its  youth.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  lesson  she  had  learned  so  dearly,  was  never 
forgotten, — that  through  the  deep  waters  of  re- 
morse she  came  into  the  great  peace  of  the  All- 
Father,  and  that  her  life  was  (alas!  of  how 

J  many  shall  the  angels  write  it  \)  a  true,  earnest 

1  self-sacrificing  one. 


Pbrsbvbbarcb  is  often  not  only  a  substitute 
for  ability,  but  it  is  something  more.  Many  a 
one  of  very  ordinary  capacity  has,  by  dint  of 
the  same  valuable  quality  which  enabled  the 
turtle  in  the  fable  to  out-journey  the  hare,  ac- 
complished wonderfully  greater  things  than 
another  possessing  superior  abilities,  but  less 
perseverance. 


Dbah  Swift  said  that  nature  has  given  every 
man  a  capacity  of  being  agreeable,  though  not 
of  shining  in  company  ;  and  "  there  are  a  hun- 
dred men  sufficiently  qualified  for  both,  who, 
by  a  very  few  faults  that  they  may  correct  in 
half  an  hour,  are  not  so  much  as  tolerable.'* 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES.— THE  MOGUL,  OR  TARTAR  DYNASTY. 

No.   IV.  —  ACBAR. 


Acbar  was  only  in  his  fourteenth  year  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  According  to  Hu- 
msioon's  will,  Byram  was  appointed  regentf 
and  to  this  able  bat  vindictive  minister  the 
youthful  sovereign  was  greatly  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  empire  from  the  enemies  by 
whom  it  was  surrounded.  Several  measures  of ; 
a  highly  popular  character,  such  as  prohibiting 
the  usual  exactions  of  presents  from  the  far- 
mers, the  allowing  all  goods  to  pass  toll  free, 
and  the  abolishing  the  practice  of  pressing  la- 
borers to  the  war,  signalised  the  commencement ; 
of  the  new  reign,  and  gave  promise  of  the  great 
and  good  government  that  was  about  to  shed 
its  blessings  upon  Hindustan.  Among  the  first : 
enemies  of  the  youthful  emperor  was  Seconder, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  Humaioon,  and  who  ; 
now  experienced  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of 
his  son.  A  still  more  formidable  enemy  ap- 
peared in  Hima,  the  vizier  of  the  contemptible 
Mohammed,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Humaioon, 
marched  with  a  great  army  toward  Delhi.  Tirdi, 
Achats  governor,  with  an  inferior  force,  .im- 
prudently marched  out  to  attack  the  invader, 
and  was  entirely  routed ;  and  then,  as  if  to  show 
how  nearly  his  courage  was  allied  with  its  op- 
posite, fear,  surrendered  the  capital  almost 
without  another  effort.  Acbar  thus  beheld  al- 
most the  entire  empire  wrested  from  him  at  one 
blow.  He  called  Byram  to  him,  addressed  him 
by  the  name  of  father,  and  placed  in  his  hands 
the  entire  management  of  affairs.  A  council  of 
war  was  held,  and  the  majority  of  the  Omrahs 
present  were  of  opinion,  that  as  Himu's  force 
alone  was  five  times  greater  than  theirs,  it  would 
be  most  prudent  to  retreat  to  Cabul.  Byram 
opposed  this,  and  Acbar  seconded  him  with  so 
much  spirit  and  gallant  alacrity,  that  the  chiefs 
unanimously  cried  out  that  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes were  at  the  king's  service.  An  instance 
now  occurred  of  Byram 's  strict,  uncompromi- 
sing severity ;  whilst  the  king  was  hunting  one 
day,  he  caused  Terdi  to  be  beheaded  for  sur- ; 
rendering  Delhi.  Acbar  of  course  was  com- 
pelled to  thank  him  for  the  service  he  had  per- : 
formed,  though  he  shuddered  at  the  inhumanity 
of  the  punishment.  The  emperor  now  marched 
towards  Delhi,  and  at  Paniput  encountered 
Himu's  forces.  Himu  began  the  action  with 
his  elephants,  thinking  to  frighten  the  Moguls 
with  the  onset  of  those  enormous  animals, 
which,  however,  were  so  resolutely  received 
and  skilfully  galled  by  lances,  arrows  and  jave- : 
Una,  as  to  become  outrageous ;  and  they  ulti- j 
mately  turned  and  spread  discord  and  confusion ! 
among  their  own  ranks.  Himu,  mounted  on  a ; 
prodigious  elephant,  at  the  head  of  6000  horse,  j 
in  spite  of  this  repulse,  continued  the  action : 
with  great  vigor,  and  succeeded  in  penetrating 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Mogul  army.  Here 


he  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  eye,  and 
many  of  his  troops,  thinking  the  wound  mortal, 
gave  way.  The  brave  general,  however  forci- 
bly drew  the  arrow  from  his  head,  tearing  the 
eye  from  the  socket  with  it,  and  in  that  terrible 
condition  continued  the  fight  with  indomitable 
courage,  with  admirable,  though  ill-fated  forti- 
tude. He  was  at  last  made  prisoner,  owing  to 
the  treacherous  cowardice  of  his  elephant-dri- 
ver, who,  to  save  himself  from  the  threatened 
attack  of  one  of  the  Mogul  chiefs,  pointed  to  his 
master,  saying  at  the  same  time  who  he  was. 
Himu  was  immediately  surrounded,  and  con- 
veyed into  Aobar's  presence ;  Byram  immedi- 
ately told  the  king  that  it  would  be  a  merito- 
rious action  in  him  to  kill  that  brave  infidel 
with  his  own  hands.  Acbar,  obeying  the  inti- 
mation, drew  his  sword,  but  bursting  into 
tears,  merely  laid  it  upon  Himu's  shoulder. — 
The  minister,  after  having  sternly  alluded  to 
the  ill-timed  clemency  which  had  been  the 
source  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  family,  be- 
headed the  captive  with  one  blow  of  his  sabre. 
In  this  battle  were  taken  the  almost  incre- 
dible number  of  fifteen  hundred  elephants. — 
Acbar  returned  to  Delhi  in  triumph.  By- 
ram's  cruel  and  imperious  disposition  natu- 
rally caused  dissension  between  him  and 
his  royal  master,  although  from  time  to 
time  he  endeavored  to  avert  the  impending 
calamity  of  disgrace  by  directing  Acbar's  atten- 
;  tion  successively  to  the  different  enemies  of  his 
throne.  He  was  at  length,  however,  dismissed, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  many  foes  his  - 
unpopular  character  had  made. 

Through  the  whole  of  Aobar's  reign  incessant 
warfare  was  going  on  in  some  part  of  the  em- 
pire, partly  caused  by  the  rebellions  of  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  and  partly  by  the  endeavors 
of  Acbar  to  extend  the  empire  to  its  ancient 
limits.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  Deccau 
was  invaded  and  conquered,  which  Mr.  Mill 
stigmatises  as  an  act  of  "  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion ; "  a  harsh  term,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  con- 
sidering that  not  only  the  Deccan,  but  the 
whole  of  Hindustan  had  been  formerly  com- 
prised within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire, 
and  the  sovereigns  therefore  accustomed,  Patan 
:  as  well  as  Mogul,  to  claim  a  sway  no  less  ex- 
|  tended,  and  that  the  country  in  question  was 
at  the  time  divided  into  different  kingdoms, 
continually  warring  with  each  other.  There 
are  two  things  connected  with  Aobar's  military 
transactions  worthy  of  remark:  the  one,  the 
never-failing  rapidity  and  decision  with  which 
every  new  enemy  was  attacked  before  he  could 
!  concentrate  his  own  strength  or  add  to  it  that 
of  others;  the  other,  his  personal  courage, 
|  which  even  exceeded  in  imprudence  and  auda- 
!  city  that  of  his  famous  grandfather,  Baber.  On 
\  one  occasion,  accounts  arrived  that  the  gover- 
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nor  of  Guzerat  was  besieged  in  Ahmednabad. — \  was  in  little  danger  of  departing  from.  The 
The  season  rendered  the  march  of  a  large  armyi  whole  country  was  divided  into  provinces,  the 
with  any  degree  of  speed  impracticable.  With>  governors  of  which  were  removed  every  three 
a  small  force,  therefore,  of  3000  horse  and  300  >  years.  In  his  instructions  to  the  different  offi- 
camels  he  hurried  to  the  spot,  journeying  for  :  cere  of  the  state  there  is  much  practical  wis- 
several  days  together  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  >  dom  mingling  with  the  humanity  and  benevo- 
a  day,  till  he  reached  the  enemy,  who  was<  lenoe  of  rule  they  inculcate.  He  says,  they 
thunderstruck  on  hearing  the  sound  of  drums  $  "  must  regard  the  knowledge  of  the  dispositions 
beating  the  imperial  march.  Acbar  had  calcu-s  o/  men  as  the  firmest  basis  of  their  power.  The 
lated  that  the  troops  within  the  city  would  find  \  needy  are  to  be  relieved,  particularly  those  who 
some  mode  of  joining  him ;  but  as  that  was  not  $  do  not  set  forth  their  wants."  The  remarks  on 
the  case,  he  saw  that  all  depended  upon  him  I  the  administration  of  justice  are  peculiarly  ad- 
and  his  little  army.  To  put  retreat  out  of  the  $  mirable,  for  their  clear,  searching,  and  impar- 
question,  he  crossed  the  river  that  ran  between  \  tial  character.  The  collector  of  the  revenue  is  to 
him  and  his  enemies,  and  was  there  attacked  j  consider  himself  "  the  immediate  friend  of  the 
by  7000  horse.  How  easily  might  defeat  in  j  husbandman is  to  lend  him  money  when  he 
this  petty  engagement  have  resulted  in  the  loss  i  needs  it,  to  be  repaid  at  favorable  periods ;  if 
of  an  empire !  The  troops,  however,  as  Acbar  j  former  collectors  have  been  inconsiderate  or 
had  calculated,  fought  with  almost  more  than  I  unjust,  the  present  one  is  to  do  his  utmost  to 
mortal  resolution,  both  from  despair  at  finding  j  undo  the  wrong.  Even  the  manner  in  which 
themselves  placed  in  so  desperate  a  position,  }  the  taxes  are  to  be  demanded  is  directed  to  be 


"  affable." 

Not  only  did  Acbar  himself  examine  person- 
ally into  the  minutest  arrangements  of  the  go* 
vernment,  and  correct  or  complete,  where  he 
found  them  bad  or  imperfect,  but  in  some  de- 
partments he  entirely  remodelled  the  system ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  important  one  connected 
with  the  finances.  He  placed  the  whole  taxa- 
tion of  the  empire  upon  a  new  and  improved 
basis',  removing  a  great  number  of  vexations 
and  injurious  taxes  for  one  broad  equitable  levy 
upon  the  land  of  the  country,  which  he  had 
carefully  measured,  and  the  amount  of  revenue 
fixed.  He  remitted  the  navigation  duties,  and 
reduced  those  on  manufactories.  The  coin  was 
improved  by  enhancing  its  real  as  compared 
with  the  previous  nominal  value.  Literature 
:  and  the  arts  were  never  better  encouraged  or 
appreciated ;  and  lastly,  the  education  of  the 
people  was  made  more  universal,  and  its  qua^ 
lity  incalculably  improved,  under  his  judicious 
patronage. 


and  from  pride  that  so  great  a  sovereign  was 
sharing  it  with  them,  and  entrusting  his  for- 
tunes and  safety  to  their  valor.  The  enemy 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  pursued  by 
all  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
body  of  200  horse  that  remained  round  the 
person  of  the  emperor,  on  a  rising  ground.  Sud- 
denly a  large  body  of  fresh  soldiers,  who  had 
been  left  to  watch  the  garrison,  advanced  upon 
the  little  party.  It  was  one  of  those  moments 
when  men  win  or  lose  everything  by  their 
conduct.  Acbar  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  the 
imperial  march,  and  at  once  charged  upon  the 
enemy,  who,  convinced  from  these  manoeuvres 
that  the  whole  of  the  emperor's  troops  must 
be  coming  up  the  hill,  retreated  with  precipita- 
tion. 

On  another  occasion,  with  70  horse,  Acbar 
met  a  thousand  of  the  enemy  in  a  spot  between 
two  hedges  where  only  six  horseman  could  pass 
abreast,  himself  mingling  in  the  melee  like  a 
common  trooper.  These  very  imprudencies, 
however,  when  combined  with  good  fortune  and 
the  unequalled  skill  and  vigor  of  his  govern- 
ment, helped  to  impress  the  whole  empire  with  {  Jfterprbtation  of  Dreams. — There  is  a  new 
an  idea  of  his  almost  supernatural  powers  of  \  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  An 
mind  and  body,  Acbar  reigned  no  less  than  j  English  paper  thus  puts  it :  "  To  dream  of  a 
fifty-one  years,  but  his  latter  days  were  not  \  millstone  round  your  neck,  is  a  sign  of  what 
blessed  with  the  content  and  happiness  to  him- j  you  may  expect  if  you  get  an  extravagant  wife, 
self  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  diffuse  \  To  see '  apples  in  a  dream  betokens  a  wedding, 
among  his  subjects.  He  lost  a  son,  whom  he  ^because  where  you  find  apples  you  may  reason* 
tenderly  loved,  then  his  minister  Abul  Fazil,  \  ably  expect  to  find  pears.  To  dream  that  you 
who  was  murdered  by  banditti,  and,  lastly,  $  are  lame  is  a  token  that  you  will  get  into  a  ho b- 
another  son.  These  blows,  one  after  the  other,  J  ble.  When  a  young  lady  dreams  of  a  coffin, 
were  too  much  for  him ;  his  health  declined  \  it  betokens  that  she  should  instantly  discon- 
visibly,  and  in  1014  he  died,  leaving  his  sub-  ?  tinue  lacing  her  stays  tightly,  and  always  go 
jects  to  mourn  for  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  j  warmly  and  thickly  shod  in  wet  weather.  If 
sovereigns.  j  you  dream  of  a  clock,  it  is  a  token  that  you  will 

The  principles  of  his  government  were,  "  to  j  gain  credit — that  is,  tick.  To  dream  of  fire  is 
gain  and  secure  the  hearts  of  all  men ;"  to  be  j  a  sign  that  if  you  are  wise  you  will  see  that  the 
just  in  the  administration  of  justice,  by  not  lights  in  your  house  are  out  before  you  go  to 
allowing  petitioners  to  be  "  affected  by  delay ;"  \  bed.  To  dream  that  your  nose  is  red  at  the 
to  be  tolerant  in  matters  of  religion  (his  vizier  s  tip,  is  an  intimation  that  you  had  better  leave 
has  recorded  that  "he  never  laughed  at  nor S off  brandy-and-water.  To  dream  of  walking 
ridiculed  any  religion  or  sect"J;  and  to  be  spa-  \  barefooted  denotes  a  journey  that  you  will 
ring  of  the  lives  of  offenders,  a  principle  Acbar  j  make  bootless." 
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"  Well,  now,  dear,  which  will  you  have — the 
white,  or  the  pink  cam  alias  ?  You  know  you 
can  take  your  choice,  Alice  ?"  and  Aunt  Mag- 
gie lifted  the  large  blossoms,  and  laid  them 
against  the  little  girl's  rich,  yellow  curls,  as 
she  spoke. 

The  blue  eyes  of  Alice  Field  wandered  doubt- 
fully from  one  to  the  other.  Jt  was  very  hard 
to  decide,  for  the  flowers  seemed  equally  beau- 
tiful, as  they  lay  among  the  long,  green  leaves, 
one  white  as  the  snow  on  the  mountain  tops,  the 
other  wearing  that  deep,  rich  flush  which  the 
little  country  children  see  in  the  June  sun- 
rises. 

At  last  a  new  thought  brightened  into  Alice's 
face. .  "  IH  take  one  of  each  kind  ;  you  know, 
Aunt  Maggie,  I  am  to  wear  them  on  either 
side  of  my  hair,  and  it  will  be  just  the 
thing." 

i4So  it  will,  dear  child.  Just  pull  the  bell 
wire,  while  I  pay  the  man and  Aunt  Maggie 
drew  her  pearl  porte-monnaie  from  her  pocket. 

"While  Mrs.  Field  was  counting  the  silver, 
another  little  girl  put  her  head  in  at  the  door, 
whom  the  lady  ordered  to  bring  a  glass  vase, 
half  filled  with  water,  for  the  oamelias. 

As  the  flower-man  departed,  the  little  girl  re- 
turned ;  she  was  about  Alice's  age,  and  yet,  what 
a  contrast  was  there  in  the  two ! 

Lncy  Hunt  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Field  but  a 
short  time.  She  was  an  orphan,  without  any 
friends  in  the  world.  This  was  the  most  the 
family  knew  of  her. 

She  had  a  pale,  wistful  face,  with  large,  sad 
eyes,  and  her  thiok,  brown  hair  was  cropped 
short  in  her  neck,  around  which  loving  fingers 
had  once  twined  curls  bright  as  Alice  Field's. 

"There,  Lucy!  just  see  what  you've  done, 
now  I  What  a  careless  child  you  are !  you've 
nearly  spoiled  Alice's  new  skirt !"  said  Mrs. 
Field,  as  she  almost  rudely  brushed  Lucy  away, 
for  the  child  had  stumbled  as  she  presented  the 


vase  of  water,  and  several  drops  had  spilled 
over,  and  fallen  on  the  skirt  the  lady  was 
trimming. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to,  ma'am,"  stammered  the 
little  girl ;  "  but  somehow  my  head  felt  dizzy." 

"  Well,  do  look  out,  and  be  more  careful  next 
time ;"  rejoined  Mrs.  Field,  who,  though  fre- 
quently hasty,  was  not  a  hard-hearted  woman. 

Alice  looked  up  as  the  child  left  the  room. 
She  saw  the  tears  washing  stilly  out  of  Lucy's 
eyes,  and  creeping  down  her  cheeks.  Her  heart 
was  touched  with  pity,  and  though  Aunt  Maggie 
continued  to  talk  about  the  new  dress,  and  the 
birth-night  party,  the  child  answered  in  dreamy 
monosyllables,  for  she  hardly  heard  her,  be- 
cause of  the  little,  pale,  wistful  face,  with  the 
tears  flowing  down  it,  which  seemed  standing 
right  before  her. 

At  last  she  noiselessly  slid  out  of  the  room, 
and  went  down  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  peeped 
softly  in,  bnt  Lucy  was  not  there. 

"I  guess  she's  up  stairs  in  her  own  room. 
Maybe  she's  gone  there  to  cry,  poor  little  girl ! 
I'll  try  and  find  her,  and  comfort  her,  anyhow." 
And  she  went  up  four  pair  of  stairs,  and  through 
the  narrow,  dark  passage  that  led  to  Lucy's 
room,  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

The  door  stood  a  little  ajar,  and  Alioe  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  sob  creeping  out  of  it. 

She  went  in  bravely,  then.  "Lucy,"  she 
said,  in  her  sweet,  low  tones,  "  I  oame  to  find 
you,'  and  to  tell  you  not  to  cry  because  you 
spilled  the  water  on  my  dress.  I  don't  care 
anything  at  all  about  it,  you  see." 

Lucy  sat  on  the  low  bedstead,  and  the  setting 
sunlight,  as  it  pushed  through  the  half  open 
blinds,  struck  rioh  and  golden  into  the  ohild's 
brown  hair. 

Alice  went  softly,  and  put  her  arms  round 
her.  Lucy  looked  up,  and  tried  to  smile,  but 
the  tears  oame  instead,  and  great  sobs  shook 
her  frame,  though  she  clung  to  Alioe  all  the 
n  (313) 
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time— Alice,  whose  bright  eyes  brimmed  with 
sympathy. 

**  Oh !  it  seems  so  good  to  have  you  here,  if  I 
do  cry,"  at  last  whispered  Xucy. 

"  Does  it  f  I'm  real  glad !  But  you  mustn't 
feel  bad  any  more.  You're  lonesome,  I  guess, 
because  you  don't  have  anybody  to  play  with 
you." 

"  No,  it  isn't  that,"  shaking  her  head  mourn- 
fully. It's  because  mamma's  dead,  and  I  haven't 
anybody  to  love  me."  » 

"  Poor  Lucy !  is  your  mamma  dead,  too  ?"  her 
voice  and  face  were  very  fall  of  touching  pathos 
as  she  drew  still  nearer  to  the  child,  for  Alice 
could  just  remember  her  own  beautiful  mother, 
as  she  lay  in  the  coffin  with  the  white  roses 
strewn  about  her  cold  cheeks. 

God  had  never  given  any  children  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Field,  so  Alice  had  lived  with  them  ever 
since  ;  and  they  loved  her  quite  as  tenderly  as 
if  she  were  their  own  daughter. 

"Yes,"  Lucy  answered,  in  a  broken  voice. 
*  "Oh,  she  was  such  a  sweet,  gentle,  loving 
mother !  We  lived  out  in  the  country,  too, 
where  the  sunshine  used  to  lie  bright  on  the 
meadow-grass,  and  the  golden  dandelions  grew 
like  stars  along  the  road-side.  But  mamma 
grew  sick,  and" — Lucy's,  voice  failed  her  here, 
and  when  she  dared  trust  it  again  she  only 
added:  "The  next  week  they  buried  her  by  the 
old,  mossy  wall,  where  they  laid  papa  when  I 
was  a  baby." 

"I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  you,  Lucy,"  whis- 
pered the  tremulous  voice  of  Alice. 

"  Don't  call  me  Lucy,  please,  but  Lilly.  It 
was  what  my  mamma  called  me.  *  My  darling 
Lilly !'  she  used  to  say  it  so  sweetly." 

"  Well,  Lilly,  wasn't  there  anybody  to  take 
care  of  you  after  your  mamma  died  ?" 

"  No,  nobody.  They  brought  me  to  the  city, 
and  placed  me  in  that  washerwoman's  family, 
where  your  aunt. found  me.  Mamma  told  me 
she  was  going  home  to  the  angels,  and  that 
sometime  she  would  come  for  me.  Every  week 
I  call  to  her  to  come,  for  her  little  Lilly  wants 
to  put  her  arms  round  her  neck  again.  Oh  I  I 
wish  she  would  make  haste  I" 

"  Well,  Lilly,  don't  say  again  nobody  loves 
you,  because  I  do,  dearly,"  said  Alice,  stroking 
the  short,  brown  hair. 

"  Do  you  ?  Do  you  really  ?"  What  a  tide  of 
light  flowed  over  Lucy's  face  as  she  clasped  her 
arms  around  Alice.  And  far  above  them,  where 
the  winds  murmurred  softly  through  a  sea  of 
white  blossoms,  the  angels  laid  by  for  a  moment 
the  crown  they  were  wearing,  looked  down  on 
the  two  children  as  they  sat  there  in  the  little 
room  on  the  low  bed,  and  smiled. 

Two  days  had  passed.  Alice  had  attended 
the  birth-night  party  of  her  friend,  taken  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  had  settled  into  a  fever,  and 
now  the  family  stood  in  the  darkened  chamber, 
by  the  little  couch  with  its  pink  loopings  and 
lace  hangings,  on  which  the  child  lay  dying. 

Heavy  sobs  broke  the  silence.  The  death 
coldness  was  on  Alice's  soft  cheeks,  the  death 
dimness  in  her  blue  eyes. 


Suddenly  they  opened,  and  the  last  life-light 
gathered  into  them. 

"Oh,  Alice,  my  darling,  how  can  I  let  you 
go!"  wept  out  the  child's  aunt,  as  she  clasped 
the  little,  cold  hands.  Alice's  eyes  wandered  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  where  Lilly  stood,  almost 
convulsed  with  grief. 

She  beckoned  her  faintly  to  her  side,  and 
Lilly  came,  and  Alice  feebly  placed  the  child's 
hand  in  that  of  her  aunt. 

"  I  give  her  to  you,"  she  said.  "  It  is  my  dy- 
ing gift,  Aunt  Mattie.  Promise  me  you  will 
take  her  to  your  heart,  and  she  shall  be  all  to 
yon  and  Uncle  Charlie  that  I  have  been,  when  I 
am  up  there  /" 

Mrs.  Field  looked  at  Lilly  a  moment,  and  then 
drew  her  to  her  heart. 

"  I  promise  you,  Alice.  She  shall  be  to  me 
another  daughter." 

"  There,  Lilly,  you  have  a  mother  now."  cried 
Alice,  with  j oyf ul  triumph.  And  then,  the  light 
went  out  from  her  face,  and  the  lids  dropped 
gently  over  her  eyes. 

She  had  gone  home,  little  children,  to  wear  the 
crown,  which  the  angel*  had  finished  for  her. 


THE  FAMISHED  WANDERER. 


"  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  a  story," 
said  a  fickle  and  thoughtless  youth  to  his 
teacher;  "I  hate  serious  instruction;  I  cant 
bear  preaching." 

"Listen,  then  I"  said  the  teacher.  "A  wan- 
derer filled  his  travelling  pouch  with  savory 
meats  and  fruits,  as  his  way  would  lead  him 
across  a  wide  desert.  During  the  first  few  days 
he  journeyed  through  the  smiling  fertile  fields. 
But  instead  of  plucking  the  fruits  which  nature 
here  offered  for  the  refreshment  of  the  traveller, 
he  found  it  more  convenint  to  eat  of  the  provi- 
sions which  he  carried  with  him.  He  soon 
reached  the  desert.  After  journeying  onward 
for  a  few  days,  his  whole  store  of  food  was  ex- 
hausted. He  now  began  to  wail  and  lament, 
for  no  where  sprouted  a  blade  of  grass ;  every 
thing  was  covered  with  burning  sand.  After 
suffering  for  two  long  days  the  torments  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  he  expired. 

"  It  was  very  foolish  in  him,"  said  the  youth, 
"  to  forget  that  he  had  to  cross  the  desert." 

"Do  you  act  more  wisely?"  asked  the  teach- 
er, in  an  earnest  tone.  "  You  are  setting  forth 
on  the  journey  Of  life,  a  journey  that  leads  to 
Eternity.  Now  is  the  time,  when  you  should 
seek  after  knowledge,  and  collect  the  treasures 
of  wisdom;  but  the  labor  affrights  you,  and 
you  prefer  to  trifle  away  the  spring  time  of 
your  year8,amid  useless  and  childish  pleasures. 
Continue  to  act  thus,  and  you  will  yet,  upon  the 
journey  of  life,  when  wisdom  and  virtue  fail 
you,  fare  like  that  hapless  wanderer." 


Love. — That  everlasting  conversation  which 
the  human  race  has  repeated  for  so  many  ages 
without  ever  finding  it  monotonous. 
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tints  to  jUttsehtpm. 


Dihbotioks  for  Pbbsbsviko  frbsh  Fbutts,  To-  J  Plums. — Make  a  syrup,  using  from  a  half  to 


three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  every 
pound  of  fruit.  After  taking  off  the  skins, 
boil  the  plums  in  this  syrup  for  ten  minutes, 
or  until  the  fruit  is  tender.  Then  fill  the  cans 
or  jars,  and  seal  up  hot. 


xatobs,  Ac,  in  Akthub'b  Patbwt  Sblf-sbalino 
Caxsazto  Jabs.  J 
As  the  new  mode  of  keeping  fruit  in  a  fresh  ? 
condition,  instead  of  preserving  it  by  the  use  of  i 
a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  will  be  extensively  \ 

practiced  this  year,  we  early  give  our  lady  read-  \  Rhubarb,  or  Pie  Plant. — Cut  up  the  stalks 
erg  the  best  information  on  the  subject.  s    without  peeling.    Stew  with  sugar,  as  for 

The  simple  agent  i    pies,  and  seal  up  hot. 
in  the  work  of  pre- !;  Gooseberries. — Heat  to  boiling  point,  in  a  pre- 
serving fruit  in  a  \    serving  kettle,  with  sugar — say  from  half  a 
fresh  condition,  is  \    pound  to  three  quarters  for  each  pound  of 
heat.    If,  after  the  \    fruit,  and  seal  up  hot. 
application  of  heat  $  Green  Currants. — Same  as  gooseberries, 
for  a  certain  time,  \  Peaches — There  are  various  ways  of  putting  up 
the  article  be  sealed  J    this  delicious  fruit.  We  wil  give  several  ro- 


up hermetically,  it 
will  remain  unchan- 
ged for  almost  an  in- 
F  definite  period.  This 
is  the  whole  secret. 
Sugar  may  be  used  or  not ;  but  we  would  re- 
commend its  use  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the 
fruit  sweet  enough  for  the  table.  In  all  cases, 
tke  fruit  must  be,  when  sealed  up,  as  near  the  boil- 
ing point  as  possible. 

Directions  for  Sealing  Arthur's  Cans  and 
■fa"*- — Heat  the  lid  by  laying  it  edge  down  upon 
the  range  or  stove,  sufficient  to  penetrate  the 
cement.  When  the  can  is  filled  with  the  hot 
frait,  pot  the  lid  on  and  press  it  down  into  its 
place.  Lay  a  weight  upon  the  cover  until  the 
cement  hardens.  The  weight  must  be  heavy 
nough  to  keep  the  lid  firmly  down.  If  the  seal- 
ing is  perfect,  the  top  and  bottom  will  become 
slightly  concave  when  the  contents  cool. 

Should  the  sealing,  from  any  cause,  be  im-  \ 
perfect,  the  top  will  swell  out  in  a  few  days,  or  I 
»  leak  show  itself  in  the  cement.  As  soon  as 
either  sign  appears,  the  can  should  be  imme- 


oeipts,  and  the  housekeeper  can  try  all,  or  se- 
lect the  one  she  likes  best. 

1.  Make  a  syrup,  as  for  plums.  Pare  and  cut 
up  the  peaches ;  then  boil  in  the  syrup  from 
five  to  ten  minutes,  fill  the  cans  or  jars, 
and  seal  up  hot. 

2.  Make  a  syrup,  using  four  pounds  of  sugar 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  Fill  the  cans  or  jars  • 
with  peaches,  pare  and  set  them  in  a  vessel 
of  water.  Bring  the  water  to  a  boil,  and 
let  it  continue  boiling  until  the  peaches  are 
thoroughly  hot  to  the  centre  of  the  can  or  jar. 
It  will  require  a  much  longer  time  for  the 
contents  of  the  yellow  ware  jar  to  heat 
than  it  will  for  those  of  the  tin  can.  This 
should  be  particularly  remembered. 

3.  Pare  and  cut  your  peaches — fill  the  cans  or 
jars  with  or  without  sugar  between  the  lay- 
ers of  fruit.  Then  place  the  cans  or  jars  in 
water,  and  proceed  as  in  number  2. 

4.  Stew  your  peaches,  whole  or  cut,  with 
sugar,  as  for  the  tea  table.  Fill  the  cans 
or  jars,  and  seal  up  hot. 

j&pricots. — Same  as  peaches. 


diately  opened,  and  the  contents  heated  over  \  Tomatoes. — Take  off  the  skin ;  put  them  in  a 
again.   This  will  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  if  the  di-  >    preserving  kettle,  or  other  convenient  vessel, 
sections  given  below  are  carfully  followed.        I    without  salt,  and  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of 
The  can  or  jar  may  be  readily  opened  by  set-  \    an  hour.  Fill  the  cans  or  jars,  ands  eal  up  hot. 
ting  a  hot  flat  iron  on  the  lid,  which  will  soften  5    Housekeepers  will  find  the  above  mode  of 
the  cement.   Or  the  vessel  may  be  set  in  the  ;>  preserving  fruit  easier  and  cheaper  than  the  old 
oven  of  the  stove  or  range  until  the  cement  is  s  method,  and  the  fruit  far  more  delicious.  In- 
fluid,  when  the  top  can  be  lifted  off.  \  deed,  few  who  once  try  this  method  will  ever 
Strawberries. — Use  from  a  half  to  three  quar-  jgo  back  to  the  old. 
ters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  j    If  the  contents  of  the  oan  are  thoroughly 
Sugar  the  strawberries,  and  let  them  stand !  heated,  and  the  sealing  perfect,  the  fruit  will 
for  ten  minutes  ;  then  put  them  into  a  pre-  j  be  found,  after  the  lapse  of  months  or  years, 
serving  kettle,  and  let  them  boil  for  three  or  I  just  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  sealed  up. 
four  minutes.   Fill  the  cans  or  jars,  and  seal  <    f^*  Remember  that  Abthub'b  Self-Sealing 
quickly,  while  the  contents  are  hot.   If  the 
jars  are  used,  let  them  be  scalded  immedi- 
ately, before  putting  in  the  fruit,  so  as  to  heat 
them  thoroughly. 
R**pberriiM.~&*me  as  strawberries. 
Blackberries. — Same  as  strawberries. 
Cherries. — Stew  with  sugar  about  ten  minutes, 
and  seal  up  while  boiling  hot,  as  above. 


Cans  and  Jars  have  the  entire  top  open,  as  in 
the  above  drawing.  There  are  many  other  Cans 
in  market,  nearly  all  of  which  are  wrong  in 
principle,  or  troublesome  to  use.  Arthur's  has 
already  taken  a  silver  medal  and  five  diplomas. 
and  this,  in  competition  with  others. 

The  cans  are  of  strongly  made  tin,  and 
the  jars  of  cane-colored  fire-proof  ware. 
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%\t  Cfliht  an*>  W,n\  Cable. 


LARGE  PINCUSHION. 

This  is  a  tasteful  design  for  a  pin  cushion,  to  [  name.  Below  is  trimming  to  be  put  on  full, 
be  worked  on  Swiss  muslin.  We  give  a  quar-  j  ail  around.  Let  it  be  about  three  inches  wide, 
ter  of  the  pattern.  Space  enough  should  be  j  and  a  yard  and  a  half  long.  Line  pincushion 
left  between  the  four  quarters,  to  embroider  ( with  pink  or  blue. 


TRIMMING. 
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BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN  FOR  UNDERSLBEVES. 


In  the  front  page  of  this  number  will  be  found  I  senting  shape  and  cut,  and  where  to  place  the 
engravings  of  a  school  costume.    We  here  give  i  bands  of  velvet  trimming, 
diagrams  for  the  young  lady's  paletot,  repre-  > 


(Suitors'  Department. 


LITTLE  MEBOT  18  DEAD! 

We  sit  down  to  talk  with  you  to-day,  dear  reader, 
in  an  unusually  humble  frame  of  mind.  It  was  our 
honest,  and  we  begin  to  think,  egotistical,  determi- 
nation to  say  something  particularly  edifying,  when 
we  woke  up  this  morning,  and  saw  the  bright  sun 
laughing  through  the  closely-curtained  windows, 
burnishing  up  the  chairs,  flashing  like  golden-red 
flames  across  the  bed  posts,  and  flickering  away  off 
in  the  oorners. 

Blessing  sent  of  God !  Morning  epistle,  and  song, 
and  prayer  wert  thou,  oha!  spring  sunshine  to  our 
heart,  and  the  hearts  of  hundreds,  nay,  of  thou- 
sands, of  our  human  brother  and  sisterhood. 

"  What  a  beautiful  morning  it  is !"  We  always 
say  it  with  such  an  unction,  because  something  whioh 
is  a  blending  of  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  love,  seems 
to  kindle  up  the  exclamation  from  our  heart ;  and 
then  have  you  found, -as  we  always  do,  that  all  the 
others  say  it,  too,  when  they  gather  round  the  break- 
fast table,  if  not  with  their  lips,  with  their  eyes, 
which  is  a  great  deal  better,  and  more  emphatic,  to 
our  way  of  thinking? 

But  it  must  have  been  at  the  breakfast  table,  too, 
that  a  great  change  was  wrought  in  the  physiognomi- 
cal expression  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  We 
didn't  mind  it  then,  for  the  great  brick  house  that 
almost  blockades  our  windows,  as  effectually  shuts 
out  all  the  sunshine  as  the  presence  of  some  persons 
•do  all  the  light  and  poetry  of  one's  soul.  But  we 
understood  the  matter  when  we  came  back  to  our 
room,  and  beheld  how  the  glory  had  departed.  The 
chairs,  the  tables,  the  walls,  everything,  even  to  the 
writing  desk  on  whioh  we  are  telling  you  of  it,  had 
changed  its  expression,  and  so  did  we,  as  we  looked 
up  and  saw  the  leaden  olouds  blanketing  the  skies, 
and  the  gray  mists  oreeping  along  the  panes. 

So  all  the  bright  fancies  we  so  presumptively  de- 
termined to  gather  up  for  you,  on  the  promising  field 
of  our  imagination,  and  bind  together  in  the  golden 
sheaf  of  our  editorial,  have  disappeared — taken  sud- 
den passage  with  the  sunshine,  and,  as  we  said  at  the 
beginning,  it  is  with  rather  an  uncomfortable  convic- 
tion of  our  mental  sterility  that  we  sit  down  to  our 
work.  But,  after  all,  the  day  has  been  a  good, 
though  a  sad,  preacher  to  us ;  for  its  text,  blessed  be 
God! — its  text  was  a  golden  one!  And  we  have 
turned  back  to  that  passage  of  light  and  gladness, 
and  strengthened  our  heart  with  it  through  the  after- 
hours. 

"  Little  Mercy  is  dead !"  These  were  almost  the 
first  words  the  ohildren  said  the  other  night  as  they 
met  us  at  the  door  on  our  return  home  from  a  visit, 
and  their  welcoming  kisses  dropped  like  sweet  dew 
on  our  forehead. 
"  (318) 


"  Mercy  "  was  a  little  blind  girl.  What  a  mournful 
condensation  of  a  child's  history  are  in  those  six 
words !  We  had  never  seen  her,  but  a  pang  shot 
through  our  heart  at  the  memory  of  the  widowed 
mother,  whose  one  jewel  above  all  price  was  that 
"little  Mercy,"  who  now  walks  with  the  angels. 

Poor  woman.  She  was  in  humble  life ;  but  some- 
times, as  we  looked  on  her  bright  face,  we  used  to 
wonder  if  the  riohes  of  a  happy,  oontented  spirit 
were  not  more  than  broad  lands  and  heaps  of  gold. 

Little  Mercy  was  an  inmate  of  the  "  Blind  Asy- 
lum," and  one  day  she  unconsciously  groped  her 
way  to  a  pair  of  back  stairs,  and  fell  from  these.  Sbe 
was  taken  up  senseless,  and  a  brain  fever  placed  a 
sudden  period  to  the  life  that  had  reached  up  but  a 
few  years  from  its  birth  hour.  She  was  a  sweet, 
gentle,  loving  child,  and  she  will  be  greatly  missed 
and  mourned  in  that  little  sisterhood,  whose  eyes 
shall  be  only  unsealed  in  the  white  morning  of  eter- 
nity. 

Mercy's  father  died  when  she  was  an  infant ;  but 
as  she  lay  on  her  death-bed,  with  the  cold  chill  settling 
over  her  face,  a  new  light  broke  into  it  "  Papa, 
papa!  Iam  ooming!"  she  cried  out  suddenly  and 
eagerly,  lifting  up  the  little  arms  over  which  the  May 
^  grass  would  soon  wave  its  green  tresses.  And  with 
>  these  last  words  on  her  lips,  Mercy  went  home  to 
\ "  pur  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  !"  Who  shall  speak 
of  that  brightness  on  whioh  the  eyes  of  the  little 
blind  girl  have  opened  ! 

Where  the  trees  drop  down  their  fragrant  dews  to 
the  grand  rhythm  of  that  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest,"  whose  notes  were  struck  before  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together  for  joy,  crowned  and  recrea- 
ted, sits  Mercy,  the  little  blind  girl ! 

May  will  be  writing  her  beautiful  programme  of 
the  summer  on  the  brown  sheet  of  the  earth  when 
this  shall  find  you,  dear  reader.  Her  green  robes 
will  be  looped  with  golden  blossoms,  her  lips  shall 
sing  the  sweet  prophesies  of  the  harvest. 

May  is  the  month  of  the  year's  resurrection.  Let 
it  be  this  to  us — a  resurrection  unto  a  new  life  of 
truth  and  earnestness,  of  strength  and  beauty — the 
spiritual  programme  of  that  higher  life,  which  shall 
be  filled  out  and  perfected  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

v.  r.  t. 


THE  GREAT  HEREAFTER. 

How  much  grandeur,  how  much  moral  sublimity, 
there  is  in  this  passage ! 

We  have  read  it  many  times — never  without  men- 
tally thanking  Henry  Ward  Beeoher  for  stirring  our 
heart  with  it — never  without  finding  new  strength  for 
our  weakness  in  every  line  : — 

"This  glorious  vision,  this  hope  and  everlasting 
surety  of  the  future,  how  shallow  were  Hfb  without 
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it,  and  how  deep  beyond  nil  fathoming  with  it !  The ; 
threads  that  broke  in  the  loom  here,  shall  be  taken ' 
op  there.  The  veins  of  gold  that  penetrate  this 
mighty  mountain  of  Time  and  Earth,  shall  then  hare ; 
forsaken  the  rock  and  dirt,  and  shine  in  a  seven-fold 
purity.  All  those  wrongly  estranged,  and  separated, 
and  all  who  with  great  hearts,  seeking  good  for  men, 
do  yet  fall  out,  and  contend,  and  all  they  who  bear 
about  hearts  of  honest  purpose,  longing  to  love  and 
to  do,  but  hindered  and  baulked,  and  made  to  carry 
hidden  fire  in  their  souls,  that  warms  no  one,  but 
only  burns  the  oenser;  and  all  they  who  are  united 
for  mutual  discomfort,  and  all  who  are  separated  that 
should  have  walked  together,  and  all  that  inwardly 
or  outwardly  lire  in  a  dream  all  their  days,  longing 
for  the  dawn  and  the  waking — to  all  suoh  how  glori- 
ous is  the  dawn  of  the  Resurrection !" 


"  THE  COVENANTER'S  MARRIAGE.** 

The  picture  before  us  is  one  of  those  historical 
passages  that  speak  at  once  to  the  heart,  at  least  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  religious 
history  of  Scotland. 

The  merest  school-boy  can  affix  a  date  to  this  scene. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  that  weakest  of  tyrants, 
and  worst  of  men,  James  the  Second,  that  such 
tragic  occurrences  as  these  illustrated  so  forcibly  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  our  religion,  and  the  depth  and 
strength  of  the  great  Scottish  heart. 

Driven  out  from  their  homes,  hunted  like  wild 
beasts  by  the  hired  emissaries  of  James  and  Jeffries, 
the  latter  one  of  those  monstrous  embodiments  of  all 
that  is  blackest  and  most  brutal  in  human  nature, 
the  little  company  have  found  shelter  in  that  quiet 
valley,  gathered  between  the  green  arms  of  the  hills. ' 

Do  you  see  them  ?  Stern  men,  with  44  God  and  the  ; 
right*1  written  on  their  compressed  lips,  and  flashing  j 
eyes — mothers,  with  their  babes,  and  gray  hairs  of 
old  age  in  picturesque  contrast  to  the  bright  looks  of; 
early  childhood. 

How  solemn  must  have  been  those  espousals  before 
the  great  altar  of  the  everlasting  hills !  The  summer 
light  sweeps  down  softly  upon  the  hushed  group.  The 
sweet  (ace  of  the  young  bride  is  full  of  sadness,  even  1 
as  her  future  must  be  full  of  self-denial  and  suffering ; ; 
it  may  be  of  agony  and  death. 

Hark!  Suddenly,  on  the  deep  silence  breaks  a 
wild  cry  of  fear,  and  a  flag  is  waving  from  the  hill- ; 
heights,  whore  one  of  the  company  has  been  stationed 
to  apprise  the  others  of  the  approach  of  enemies. 

Over  the  brow  of  the  mountains  come  the  fierce  « 
dragoons,  their  loud  oaths,  and  shouts  of  triumph 
carried  down  by  the  echoes  to  that  little  company, 
whose  only  strength  must  now  come  of  God. 

flow  shall  we  paint  the  scene  that  follows !  The 
sudden  flight,  the  fearful  rencounter,  the  brutal  in- 
sults of  the  enraged  soldiers,  the  touching  prayers 
for  mercy,  and  at  last  the  sharp  death-cry,  as  the 
poor  victims  of  that  terrible  persecution  sanctified 
and  sealed  their  Uvea  with  their  blood !  Oh,  Scotland ! 
what  a  glorious  past  consecrates  thy  mountains  and 
thy  heaths    Land  of  Bruce  and  of  Bums,  of  Seott 


and  of  Campbell — land  of  Christians,  of  poets,  and 
of  heroes,  what  sacred  blood  hath  stained  thine  Ayr, 
and  thy  Tweed !  what  prayers  have  thy  winds  carried 
over  thy  moors!  what  hearts  have  thy  mountain- 
caverns  sheltered ! 

Scotland's  past  has  bequeathed  to  her  present  a 
glorious  legacy ;  and  the  little  children,  as  they  sit 
around  the  glowing  peat  fires  by  night,  listen  with 
stirred  hearts,  and  tear-drenched  cheeks  to  the 
wrongs,  and  the  woes,  through  which  has  descended 
to  them  the  religion  of  their  fathers.         v.  f.  t. 


I  SUCCESS  IN  LIFE. 

Be  the  pursuit  what  it  may,  success  is  mainly  the 
result  of  an  earnest,  unwavering  devotion  to  the  end 
in  view,  and  a  use  of  all  the  means  attainable  in  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end.  This  is  the  history  of 
all  successful  men,  as  well  the  dull  and  plodding,  as 

j  those  of  higher  genius.  Neither  skill  in  art,  nor 
great  intellectual  power,  comes  by  intuition.  Both 
have  their  beginnings,  and  both  grow  by  small,  but 
steady  accretions.  No  eminence  in  the  world  is 
gained,  exoept  by  patient  toiling  and  struggling  up- 
wards. Toung  men,  never  forget  this !  A  passage 
from  the  life  of  Wilkie,  the  painter,  gives  one  of  a 
thousand  varied  illustrations : 

"  It  is  related  by  some  who  were  Wilkie's  fellow 
students  in  Edinburgh,  that  the  more  restless  of  their 
number,  when*  they  saw  him  musing  much,  or  in  a 
study,  often  tried  to  tease,  but  could  never  perplex,  or 
put  him  out,  as  they  said.  He  received  all  suoh  in- 
terruptions with  tranquillity  of  looks,  and  though 
they  sometimes  put  their  jokes  into  a  practical  form, 
he  never  remonstrated  nor  complained,  but  was  re- 
solved to  overcome  'them  by  imperturbable  good 
humor,  as  he  seemed  determined ,  to  conquer  them 
in  Art  by  resolution  and  study.  He  was  often  in 
those  days  heard  to  say,  but  in  an  undertone,  with 
Burns — 

'Come,  firm  Resolve,  take  thou  the  van 
Thou  stalk  of  carle-hemp  in  man.' 

And  from  this  he  never  swerved  nor  shrunk.  When 
his  fellow-students  followed  him  into  his  two-pair-of 
stairs  study  in  Nicholson  street,  they  found  all  in  keep- 
ing, they  said,  with  his  demeanor  in  the  Academy. 
The  Bible,  and  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  a  sketch  or 
two  on  the  wall,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs,  with  a  fid- 
dle, whose  strings,  when  he  grew  tired  with  drawing, 
he  touched  to  a  favorite  air,  were  the  chief  articles : 
neither  lay-figures,  covered  with  silk,  nor  easels  of 
polished  mahogany  were  there ;  a  few  brushes,  and  a 
few  colors,  and  the  palette  made  by  his  own  hands 
may  be  added.  The  fiddle  was  to  him  then,  and  long 
after,  a  useful  instrument ;  its  music,  he  said,  not  only 
soothed  himseif,  but  put  his  live  models,  who  sat  for 
his  shepherds  and  husbandmen  into  the  sort  of  humor 
which  he  desired ;  nay,  he  often  pleased  so  much, 
that  one  of  them,  an  old,  rough,  mendioant — 

1  Whose  wallets  before  and  behind  did  hang,' 
to  whom  he  had  played  a  welcome  air,  refused  the 
pence  when  offered,  and  strode  down  the  stair,  say- 
ing, '  Hout !  pat  up  your  pennies,  man ;  I  was  e'en  as 
glad  o'  the  spring  as  you  were !'  He  sometimes,  too, 
in  a  land  were  living  modelB  of  any  other  part  save 
the  head  or  hand  are  diffioult  to  obtain  for  either  love 
or  money,  made  himself  into  his  own  model ;  and 
with  a  bared  foot,  a*  bared  ancle,  or  a  bared  knee, 
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would  sit  at  the  looking-glass  till  he  confessed  that 
he  was  almost  benumbed  by  exposure.  Nor  did  he 
desist  when  a  friend  knocked ;  he  would  say,  4  Come 
in/  nor  move  from  his  posture,  but  deliberately  ex- 
plain his  object,  and  continue  to  draw  till  he  had 
made  the  sketch." 


A  CHANGE  IN  FASHION  TO  BE  COMMENDED. 

Late  hours  have  so  long  been  the  besetting  sin  of  all 
who  attend  balls,  parties,  Ac.,  in  fashionable  life,  that 
it  is  quite  encouraging  to  find  an  effort  made  to  effect  a 
change.  A  practise  has  just  been  introduced  in  New 
York,  which  is  decidedly  an  effort  at  reform.  It  is, 
to  say  specifically  upon  the  card  of  invitation  that 
the  pleasure  of  the  guest's  company  is  desired  from 
seven  to  eleven  o'clock,  P:  M.  At  ten  minutes  after 
eleven  the  music  plays  good  night,  and  the  hostess 
takes  her  place  to  pay  the  parting  compliments  to 
her  visiters.  The  fashionable  hours  have  been  from 
ten  to  two,  and  the  reform  simply  takes  three  hours 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  places 
them  in  the  fore  part. 

Now,  this  is  bringing  a  portion  of  common  sense, 
and  some  wise  regard  for  health,  into  fashionable 
life,— qualities  heretofore  almost  religiously  excluded; 
and  we  make  a  note  of  the  encouraging  reform  with 
pleasure. 


The  true  poet  is  a  true  philosopher,  and  often 
floods  our  minds  with  light  in  a  few  brief  stanzas. 
Take  the  following,  the  source  of  which  we  are  un- 
able to  acknowledge.  Whole  pages  would  fail  to  de- 
monstrate more  clearly  the  value  of  our  home 
treasures,  and  our  friendships.* 

WIPE,  CHILDREN,  A!CD  PRIB5D9. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  strangers'  hands  vested, 
The  fund  ill-secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends, 

But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested, 
When  drawn  on  the  firm  of— wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

Though  spice-breathing  gales  o'er  his  oaravan  hover, 
And  around  him  Arabia's  whole  fragrance  descends, 

The  merchant  still  thinks  of  the  woodbines  that  cover 
The  bower  where  he  sat  with — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

Though  valor  still  glows  in  his  life's  dying  embers, 
The  death  wounded  tar,  who  his  colors  defends, 

Drops  a  tear  of  regret  as  he,  dying,  remembers 
How  blest  was  his  home,  witli — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

The  day-spring  of  youth,  still  unclouded  by  sorrow, 
Alone  on  itself  for  enjoyment  depends; 

But  drear  is  the  twilight  of  age  if  it  borrow 
No  warmth  from  the  smiles  of— wife,  children,  and 
friends. 


A  FAIR  HIT. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  in  a  New  York 
paper,  recalls  that  of  the  famous  Parisian  shoemaker, 
who  "  did  not  make  shoes  for  people  who  walked !" 
A  lady  went  one  day  into  the  atelier  of  a  fashionable 
modiste,  exclaiming :  "  Madame,  you  have  made  my 
dress  too  long."   "  Too  long !"  echoed  the  surprised 


dress-maker.  "  Tee.  As  I  passed  along  Broadway, 
a  lighted  cigar  end  was  lying  upon  the  pavement,  and 
see  what  a  hole  it  has  burned  in  my  flounce."  "  Then 
madame  must  have  walked,"  suggested  the  modiste, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise ;  "  in  that  case,  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible, of  course,"  and  with  an  air  of  injured  dig- 
nity she  terminated  the  audience. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

LETTER9  FROM  THE  UNITED  8TATE9,  CUBA  AND 
CANADA.  By  the  Hon.  Amp.lia  M.  Mdbrat.  Two  to- 
lumct  in  one.   New  York  i  O.  P.  Putnam  $  Co.,  18S6. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  native  of  England  to  write 
a  book  on  America  that  will  give  satisfaction  to  all 
parties  in  this  country,  and  Miss  Murray  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.    Her  volume  meets  with  un- 
sparing condemnation  from  all  quarters,  and  warm 
approval  in  none.    Of  a  literary  production,  it  is  of 
no  special  value.    Miss  Murray  has  a  kind  of  mixed 
(  development  theory,  and  sees  all  facts  as  ministers 
\  thereto.    This  theory  makes  her  an  apologist  for  do- 
|  mestic  slavery,  as  it  exists  at  the  South.  Referring 
s  to  this  theory,  a  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Independefti 
> says : 

"  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  express  the  exact  notions 
which  Miss  Murray  holds.  It  should  be  borne  in 
\  mind  that  she  is  an  enthusiast  in  natural  science, 
;  that  she  has  picked  up  some  knowledge  upon  several 
branches  of  science,  and  that  she  has  adopted  a 
grand  theory,  for  which  she  is  searching  in  all  ob- 
servations, and  the  confirmation  of  which  she  fancies 
she  sees  in  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature. 
Although  her  theory  is  that  of  progressive  devflop- 
metit  in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  not  the  theory  of 
the  'Vestiges,'  nor  of  the  books.  As  nearly  as  we  could 
understand  it  from  her  lips,  her  theory  asserts  that  all 
matter  proceeded  from  a  primary  state,  the  very 
lowest,  by  oonsecutive  developments,  the  identity  of 
the  matter  being  preserved  to  the  last.  Thus  a  par- 
!  ticle  of  rock  becomes  soil,  then  goes  on  into  a  vege- 
table state,  then  becomes  a  low  animal,  thence,  in 
gradual  progression,  passes  through  grades  of  merely 
animal  existence,  at  last  reaches  the  lower  line  of 
humanity,  and  becomes  a  man.;  and,  then,  still 
rising,  it  passes  through  the  gradations  of  species 
from  the  lowest  to'  the  highest,  and  thence,  upward, 
to  whatever  is  next  highest  above  man.  Thus  all 
the  animal  creation  are  traveling  on,  and  will  by  and 
by  become  the  human  population  of  the  globe,  in 
remote  ages.  And  each  oreation  and  each  being 
must  take  the  inconveniences  and  limitations  of  each 
stage  of  being,  in  the  best  manner  that  it  can. 

"  The  moss  of  this  age  will  be  the  flower  of  the 
next,  the  vine  of  the  next  yet,  the  animal  by  and  by, 
then  the  man,  and  finally  the  civilized  man.  The 
most  eminent  men  of  our  day  were  all  once  mere 
vegetables.  We  have  all  in  the  mysterious  ages  of 
our  past  existence  been  dogs,  monkeys,  savages. 
The  presidents  and  judges,  the  statesmen  and  ortiste, 
need  not  hold  their  heads  too  lofty — they  were  all 
grass  once,  and  moss,  and  mushroom.  They  have 
all  crawled  as  worms,  flown  as  insects,  raced  as  qua- 
drupeds, fought  as  savages. 

"  Looking  upon  society  in  the  light  of  this  theory, 
,  Miss  Murray  would  say  of  any  section  of  men — Toor 
j  case  may  seem  hard  to  you,  but  you  are  journeying 
5  on,  and  in  due  time  will  get  out  of  this  development 
I  into  the  one  next  higher ;  do  not  fret ;  you  will  be 
<  better  off  by  and  by. 

s  "It  may  well  be  conceived  that  with  such  a  theory 
jof  man,  his  origin  and  destiny,  her  notions  upon 
i  questions  of  right  and  wrong  of  practical  humanity, 
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would  be  somewhat  peculiar.  And  no  one  should 
read  Miss  Murray's  opinion  in  respect  to  the  condi- 
tions of  society  and  life,  without  bearing  in  mind  the 
stand-point  from  which  she  observes  and  reasons." 

INDIA;  OR,  THE  PEARL  OF  PEARL  RIVER.  By  Mrt. 
Emma  D.  E.  N.  Socthwobth.  Phil*d*.i  T.  B.  Petenon. 

This  is  a  highly  wrought  and  very  interesting  story. 
The  principal  scenes  are  laid  in  the  South,  where  the 
oriental  temperament  and  imagination  of  the  gifted 
authoress  can  best  luxuriate.  The  whole  work  is  in- 
tense and  dramatio,  and  will  not  fail  to  fascinate  its 
readers.  The  hero  is  a  man  of  high  aims  and  noble 
sentiments,  and  his  heroic  sacrifices  for  the  Right, 
greatly  win  our  esteem: 

Still  we  cannot  express  our  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  the  moral  tone  of  the  book.  There  are  some 
sentences  we  would  like  to  see  expunged,  and  a 
deeper,  more  earnest,  and  less  extravagant  tone  of; 
speech  and  action  would,  it  seems  to  us,  give  the 
work  a  healthier  influence. 

The  heroine,  too,  is  perhaps  the  least  natural  cha- 
racter in  the  book — at  any  rate,  we  cannot  sympa- 
thise with  such  tropical  embodiments  of  impulse  and 
passion.  UnHke  these  should  be  the  wives  and  mo- 
thers and  daughters  of  our  land,  and  though  the 
after-life  of  "  India"  somewhat  atones  for  the  great 
sins  of  her  youth,  we  wish  that,  as  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  she  had  been  a  purer  and  higher  ideal  of  wo- 
man. 

Rosalie  is  this, — a  little  overdrawn,  perhaps,  but 
still  a  noble  and  sweet  incarnation  of  her  sex.  And 
we  have  alluded  reluctantly  to  the  character  of  her 
rival.  But  we  must  conscientiously  deprecate  any- 
thing which  perverts  the  tastes  or  judgments  of  the 
young,  by  idealising  abnormal  lives  and  characters, 
and  authors,  in  this  respect,  have  a  terrible  responsi- 
bility. 

But  the  gorgeous  imagination  and  beautiful 
thoughts  of  Mrs.  S on th worth  flash  along  every  page 
of  this  volume,  while  pure  and  noble  sentiments  are 
interwoven  with  the  whole  work. 

BEAU  CHAM  P.  By  W.  Gilmobb  Simms.  New  York  i  R*d- 
JUU. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  tragic  sequel  to  Gharl- 
mont.  The  story  is  based  on  certain  well-known 
events  in  the  domestic  history  of  Kentucky,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  novelist,  have  acquired  new 
power  to  excite  the  feelings,  as  well  as  a  heightened 
pathos.  Of  the  author  and  the  present  work  aoritio, 
fully  competent  to  speak,  says : — The  spirit  in 
which  Simms  writes  is  thoroughly  American.  His 
characters,  whether  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  or 
as  representatives  of  a  later  era,  are  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  with  the  dark  vices  and  the  strong  virtues 
of  the  border  race  from  which  they  sprang.  Draw- 
ing-room inanities  have  no  place  in  the  romances  of 
Simms.  He  delights  to  depict  manhood  in  its  rough 
vigor,  and  womanhood  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  settle-  \ 
sments  scantily  populated.  The  present  volume  im-  i 
presses  the  reader  from  its  commencement  with  a 
solemn  awe,  from  the  actions  of  its  personages  being 
visibly  governed  and  controlled  by  the  influence  of 
an  inevitable  destiny.  No  one  can  sit  down  to  read 
it  without  being  constrained  to  follow  the  course  of 
events  to  their  melancholy  close. 

LIFE  IJT  BRAZIL,  or  a  Journal  of  a  Tlilt  to  the  Land  of 
tkm  Cocoa  and  the  Palm.  With  an  Appendix  containing  II- 
Itutmtlonf  of  Ancient  South  American  Art*,  in  recently  dlf- 
eorered  Implements  of  Domestic  Industry  and  works  In 
*to*M,  Pottery,  Gold.  Silver,  Bronze,  *c.  By  Thos.  Ew- 
aabb.  With  over  100  Illustrations.  New  Torki  harptr  it 
Bros.  ISM. 

A  very  curious  volume  from  the  pen  of  ex-Com- 
missioner Ewbanks,  who  has  confined  his  narrative 
principally  to  the  manners,  customs,  arts,  Ac.,  of  a 


<  people  legs  known  to  us  than  their  geographical _po- 
Jgition  and  importance  as  a  nation  deserve.  The 
author  refrains  from  touching  upon  matters  of  go- 
vernmental policy  in  Brazil,  and  is  equally  chary  of 
imparting  statistical  information.-  His  design  has 
evidently  been  to  write  a  popular  book,  and  in  this 
respect  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  modified  by 
locality  and  in  their  adaptation  to  the  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Brazil,  have  never  been  delineated  with  more 
exactness  and  picturesque  force  than  in  this  pleasant 
journal.  By  the  aid  of  numerous  illustrations,  the 
reader  has  brought  distinctly  before  his  mind  a  great 
variety  of  singular  facts  and  customs  that  strike 
with  surprise  or  interest  from  their  novelty. 

FORE8T  TRAGEDY,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  By  Geaci 
Grkkkwood.  Boston :  Ticknor  if  Fieldt. 

Grace  Greenwood's  name  on  the  title  page  is  a  sure 
prophesy  of  the  fascinating  interest  of  the  book  be- 
fore us.  The  principal  story  is  a  tale  of  Indian  life, 
which  can  hardly  fail,  from  its  intrinsic  merit  and 
national  associations,  to  absorb  the  reader. 

Onata  is  a  charming  mixture  of  the  child  and  the 
woman ;  embodying  the  sweetness  and  trustfulness  of 
the  one,  with  the  enduranoe  and  the  heroism  of  the 
other. 

The  sweet,  mournful  story  of  her  life  and  death,  is 
told  with  all  the  beauty,  oriental  richness,  and  po- 
etry whioh  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Grace 
Greenwood's  writings.  The  heroine  is  one  of  those 
true  characters  which  enlists  our  admiration  at  onoe. 
Altogether  it  is  a  delightful  story. 

A  few  short  tales,  vitalised  by  the  same  genius, 
complete  the  book.  We  do  wish,  though,  that  Mr. 
Ellsworth  oould  have  been  a  true  type  of  his  profes- 
sion. It  is  painful  to  believe  there  are  any  ministers 
with  no  holier  aim  and  life  than  were  his. 

THE  BUSH  BOYS  \  or.  The  History  and  Adventures  of  a 
Cape  Farmer  and  his  Family  In  the  Wild  Karoos  of  South- 
ern Africa.  By  Capt.  Matxk  Rxid.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Boston:  Ticknor  It  Fields. 

Capt.  Reid,  besides  being  one  among  the  most  fer- 
tile writers  of  the  day,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  to  young  readers.  He  has  a  remarkable 
faculty  of  portraying  thrilling  and  dangerous  posi- 
tions, and  is  quite  as  remarkable  for  getting  his 
heroes  out  of  their  peril,  when  to  all  human  concep- 
tion succor  is  hopeless.  Robinson  Crusoe  grows 
tame  beside  his  narratives,  though  the  former  must 
bear  off  the  palm  for  stricter  adherence  to  probabili- 
ties. 

The  "  Bush  Boys "  is  full  of  spirit,  and  like  its 
predecessor,  blends  with  exciting  adventures,  graphic 
sketches  of  scenery,  manners  and  customs,  and  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  animals  of  South 
Africa. 

PARISIAN  LIGHTS  AND  FRENCH  PRINCIPLES.  By 
Jambs  Jacesov  Jabvbs.  Second  series.  New  York :  Har- 
per 4/  Bros.,  1856. 

Paris  ia  here  pictured  to  the  eye  and  thought  with 
a  distinctness  that  admits  of  no  opportunity  to  make 
a  false  estimate  of  life  in  the  French  metropolis. 
Far  superior  in  point  of  talent  to  Grant's  Great 
Metropolis,  the  American  writer  has  yet  travelled 
over  similar  ground,  and  recorded,  with  even  greater 
fidelity  to  truthfulness,  the  result  of  his  observations. 
The  sensuous  life  of  the  gay  and  unreflective  Pari- 
sians has  found  in  Mr.  Jarves  an  able  exponent. — 
Nothing  escapes  the  keenness  of  his  vision,  or  is  be- 
yond the  limit  of  his  range,  and  if  the  conclusions  to 
which  we  come  impress  us  but  the  more  deeply  in 
favor  of  the  soberer  blessings  we  ourselves  enjoy,  they 
are  but  the  legitimate  deductions  derivable  from 
these  revelations. 
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WORKS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  FOE.  Vol.  IV.  New  York  t 
Redfltld.  1856. 

This  volume  completes  the  series  of  Mr.  Poo's 
works.  It  oontains  the  longest  of  his  fictitious 
stories,  11  Arthur.  Gordon  Pym,"  written  at  an  early 
period  of  his  literary  career,  and  with  the  design  of 
showing  how  far  a  narrative- of  mere  fancied  events 
might  be  made,  so  to  assume  the  air  of  truth  as  to  de- : 
oeive  even  the  naturally  incredulous.  In  this  par- ! 
tioular  kind  of  writing  Mr.  Poe  took  great  delight ; 
and  his  abilities  therefor  were  remarkable,  though j 
not  equal  to  those  of  Mr.  Locke,  author  of  the  cele-  \ 
brated  "  Moon  Story."  Poe  was  a  rare  literary  ar- ! 
tist.  His  creations  stand  out  chisselled  to  the  eye \ 
with  an  exquisite  symmetry  and  harmony  of  parts ; ; 
but,  alas !  they  are  only  statues.  No  loving  soul  j 
burns  within.  In  our  libraries  his  works  will  be ; 
classed  among  the  curiosities  of  American  literature. ! 

PRINCIPAL  POINT8  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  £ 
THE  OLD  AND  NEW  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES,  s 
By  Mrs.  Louisa  W.  Tcbheb.  Third  edition.  RerUed  and  s 
enlarged.  Boston  i  Tietnor  if  Field$  \ 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  little  work  that  appeared  ^ 
originally  in  1846,  and  was,  not  Img  after,  printed  in  \ 
London.  It  gives  a  dear  statement  and  summing  up  ^ 
of  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the  New 
Church,  (Swedenborgian,)  and  the  First  Christian  J 
Church,  now  represented  by  the  various  sects  ofs 
Christendom.  $ 

The  book  has  had  a  pretty  wide  circulation,  and  s 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Mrs.  Turner  ban-  ^ 
dies  her  subject  with  the  skill  of  a  writer  whose  mind  * 
has  thoroughly  mastered  its  theme,  and  with  the  J 
calmness  of  one  whose  reason  is  thoroughly  convinced,  s 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  discussed,  will  s 
find  a  large  amount  of  food  for  thought  in  this  little  s1 
volume.  \ 

If EMOIR8  OF  CUMBERLAND.  Br  H.  Flaxdbbs.  Phi- 
ladelphia: Parry  $  McMillan. 

The  memoirs  proper  are  by  Cumberland  himself. 
They  are  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  characters 
of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  his 
time,  with  illustrative  notes.  "  The  career  of  Cum- 
berland in  Spain  is  a  curious  episode  in  his  life ;  and, 
in  connection  with  Jay's  mission  to  that  oountry,  of 
especial  interest  to  the  student  of  American  history. 
The  value  and  interest  of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by 
the  division  of  the  narrative  into  chapters,  and  the 
addition  of  explanatory  notes  to  the  text." 

FIVE  HUNDRED  MISTAKES  OF  DAILY  OCCUR- 
RENCE in  8pe»king,  Pronouncing,  and  Writing  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  Corrected.  New  York:  Daniel  Burgcte  tf 

Co. 

There  are  few  who  will  not  find  in  this  little  ma- 
nual hints  for  improvement  in  their  manner  of  using 
the  English  language,  whether  in  speaking  or  wri- 
ting. Young  people,  as  well  as  those  who  have  at- 
tained mature  age,  may  consult  its  pages  with  bene- 
fit. We  particularly  recommend  it  as  a  book  for 
home  consultation. 

WOLF8DEN:  An  Authentic  Account  of  Things  There  and 
Thereunto  Pertaining,  ai  they  are  and  have  been.  By  J.  B. 
Boston :  Phillip*,  Sampson  £  Company. 

A  lively,  interesting,  and  rather  humorous  book, 
though  we  believe  some  of  the  author's  religious 
tenets  are  a  little  peculiar.  There  seems  to  be  a  love 
for  the  pure  and  the  beautiful,  throughout  the  work, 
which  oontains  many  fine  descriptions  and  life-like 
pictures.  If  it  is  the  author's  first  effort,  it  is  a  highly 
creditable  one. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Literally  Translated,  with 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  Thbodobs  Alois  Bocklby.  New 
York :  Harper  ic  Bros. 

Another  volume  of  Harper's  Classical  Library. 
"  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  stu- j 


dents  and  scholars  generally,  and  offers  to  the  curi- 
ous in  suoh  examinations  an  easy  method  of  com- 
paring the  various  poetical  paraphrases  of  the  Iliad 
with  the  vigorous  pioturesqueness  of  the  original." 

THE  WONDER8  OF  SCIENCE  i  Or,  Young  Humphrey 
Dary.  By  Hxvbt  Mathbw.  New  York :  Harper  £•  Bro'$. 

Under  this  attractive  title,  we  have  a  charming 
book  for  youth,  in  whioh  the  mysteries  of  Water, 
Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  kindred  matters  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  are  elucidated  in  a  particularly 
alluring  style. 

The  Old  Dominion,  or  the  Southampton  Massacre, 
is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  Q.  P.  R. 
James,  just  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.    The  story  is  oharmingly  told. 


"  MIMIC  LIFE"— A  CORRECTION. 

The  following  notice  of  "Mimic  Life,"— Mrs. 
Ritchie's  latest  work, — we  copy  from  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Boston  Transcript.  It  makes  known 
a  touching  incident,  and  will  relieve  many  readers  of 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  identity  of  Stella,  w 
beautifully  connected  with  one  of  the  sketches  of  ths 
book : — 

14  How  muoh  soever  the  adjective  which  makes  the 
title  of  this  work  may  be  appropriate  to  the  character 
of  the  narratives  embodied  in  the  volume,  there  ii 
certainly  nothing  1  mimic'  in  the  pathos  with  which 
each  story  is  imbued.  Here  every  touch  is  genuine 
— the  stamp  of  truth  seems  affixed  to  every  page. 
The  heart  kindles  with  a  fresh  warmth  at  each  pa- 
thetic incident,  and  the  tear  comes  spontaneously 
into  the  eye. 

"Although  the  work  before  us  may  not  excite  the 
samo  kind  of  interest  as  the  '  Autobiography'  of  Mr*. 
Mowatt,  which  every  one  read  because  of  a  deep  re- 
gard for  the  woman  as  well  as  the  actress,  it  will 
doubtless  gain  the  good  will  of  another  class  of  read- 
ers. The  young  will  find  in  it  a  succession  of  tales, 
bewitching  as  any  work  of  pure  fiction,  drawn,  as 
the  author  tells  us,  1  out  of  the  many-colored  webs 
of  life' — a  life  not  familiar  to  the  many,  however, — 
and  which  these  fresh  and  graphic  stories  depict  with 
peculiar  intensity.  Their  morals  is  self-evident  In 
all  her  life,  the  author's  aims,  whether  individual  or 
general,  have  been  high  and  lofty  ones.  We  could 
not  expect  from  her  pen  anything  that  would  not 
*  point  a  moral'  as  well  as  'adorn  a  tale.' 

"  Some  critics,  writing  of  this  new  work,  have  tried 
to  make  out  that  the  authoress  has  portrayed  herself 
in  'Stella,' presuming  to  add  that  the  terrible  close 
of  her  career  was  unnatural.  We  have  it  from  the 
very  best  authority,  that  4  Stella'  was  the  younger 
sister  of  a  well-known  tragedian,  a  valued  friend  of 
Mrs.  Mowatt.  She  made  her  appearance  upon  the 
stage  one  year  after  the  latter ;  and,  in  spite  of  her 
brother's  opposition,  she  played  six  or  seven  nights- 
became  insane  through  the  effects  of  excitement,  and 
died  of  brain  fever,  after  a  few  days'  illness. 

"  Some  of  the  less  marked  inoidents  introduced  into 
her  career  appeared  in  the  life  of  'Mrs.  M.,  and  of 
course  are  given  to  perfect  a  story  whioh  would  other- 
wise have  been  incomplete  in  the  pages  of  a  narrative 
publication.  This  proper  correction  we  have  thought 
due  to  the  author,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  facts  *■ 
they  are  will  be  read  with  added  interest  from  this 
brief  statement.  There  is  much  to  entertain  in  thess 
scenes  of 'Mimic  Life,'  and  more  that  should  make 
one  ponder  over  the  checkered  scenes  of  a  careor 
which,  more  than  any  other,  is  1  a  miiur led  yarn,  eoot 
and  ill  together.'"  * 
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"How  stupid!"  said  Mrs.  Grayson,  looking 
sharply  up  from  her  sewing.  "  I  knew  that  you 
could  never  be  made  to  learn  anything,  when 
you  came." 

The  little  girl  to  whom  these  words  were  ad- 
dressed, and  who  stood  at  a  side*  table,  prepar- 
ing vegetables  for  dinner,  started  and  looked 
round,  a  quick,  crimson  flush  breaking  through 
the  brown  hue,  which  exposure  to  sun  and 
wind  had  spread  over  her  cheeks. 

"  Take  care  t  you  are  slopping  the  water  over 
now,  as  well  as  littering  the  table." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Aunt  Sally,"  said  the  child. 

As  she  spoke,  her  lips  were  tremulous,  and 
tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

"  What  good  does  it  do  to  say  you're  sorry, 
unless  you  try  to  mend  ?  You've  been  here  five 
weeks  to-day,  and  are  just  as  awkward  and  care- 
less now,  as  you  were  the  first  minute  you  came." 

MI  will  try  to  do  better,  but  I  ^vas  thinking 

of— I  was  thinking  "    Here  little  Margy 

broke  down.  She  dropped  the  vegetables  she 
held  in  her  hand,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
apron.  She  could  not  say  that  she  was  think- 
ing of  her  mother,  as  she  last  saw  her,  with  her 
wax-like  hands,  crossed  over  her  peaceful  breast, 
and  with  that  "  rapture  of  repose"  on  her  sweet, 
pale  face,  which  none  but  the  last  deep  sleep 
can  give. 

M  You  were  thinking  about  running  round  in 
the  woods  and  fields,  I  suppose,"  said  her  aunt. 
"For  my  part,  I've  no  patience  with  a  child  who 
will  spend  hours  at  a  time,  hunting  after  a  few 
worthless  flowers,'when  she  knows  that  there 
is  always  plenty  of  work  for  her  to  do,  and  who 
knows,  too,  if  I  hadn't  taken  pity  on  her  would 
have  had  to  go  on  to  the  town." 

Margy  choked  down  her  emotion  as  well  as 
she  could,  assisted  in  her  endeavor  by  realizing 
what  before  now  had  presented  itself  to  her 
mind,  though  more  vaguely.  She  felt  now,  that 
she  and  her  aunt  had  no  feelings  in  common, 
tnd  that  consequently,  she  could  not  expect 

▼ol.  vu. — 29 


from  her  either  sympathy  or  indulgence.  She 
had  told  her  a  truth,  a  very  hard  one,  it  was 
true,  and  such  as  she  knew  her  mother's  lips 
could  never  have  uttered  to  a  friendless  child, 
when  she  said  if  it  had  not  been  for  her,  she 
must  have  gone  on  the  town.  Her  heart  had 
been  so  full  of  its  sad  and  bitter  memories,  that 
this  had  never  appeared  to  her  before  the  cold, 
stern  reality  it  was.  It  now  gave  birth  to  a  new 
and  earnest  purpose.  She  would  not  be  a  bur- 
den to  her  aunt  beyond  what  was  necessary. 
She  would  work  diligently  and  well — would 
'  give  all  her  thoughts  and  energies  to  the  tasks 
she  was  required  to  perform. 

All  this  passed  through  her  mind,  while  her 
face  was  still  buried  in  the  folds  of  her  apron. 
When  at  last  she  looked  up,  the  little  thin, 
brown  face  looked  very  calm  and  quiet,  and 
there  was  a  light  in  the  large,  hazel  eyes,  which 
had  never  been  there  before.  It  was  a  serene, 
unwavering  light,  with  none  of  the  quick  flashes, 
or  soft,  golden  gloamings,  which  break  up  from 
the  heart,  and  are  the  light  and  the  sunshine 
of  those  sweet  fancies,  and  warm,  confiding  af- 
fections, which  are  the  spring  blossoms  of  life. 

"  I  will  try  and  do  better  for  the  future,"  said 
she.   "  I  will  fix  my  thoughts  on  my  work." 

"  It  is  easier  saying  than  doing.  I  shouldn't 
be  afraid  to  warrant  that  the  very  next  thing  I 
ask  you  to  do,  your  thoughts,  right  in  the  midst 
of  it,  will  go  off  a  wool-gathering." 

This  want  of  faith  in  her,  only  gave  force  and 
;  energy  to  Margy's  newly  formed  resolution,  and 
I  instead  of  going  every  afternoon,  as  heretofore, 
to  seek  out  some  flowery  nook,  or  pleasant  cor- 
j  ner,  she  sat,  hour  after  hour,  and  sewed  long 
;  seams,  or  worked  chair-cushions  in  flowers  of 
her  aunt's  designing,  which  had  few  leaves,  and 
marvellously  long  and  crooked  stems.  Her 
thoughts,  however,  were  not  so  easily  kept  from 
wandering  as  she  had  imagined.  They  would 
go  forth,  where  she  knew  the  hill-side  was 
flushed  with  violets,  and  where  the  moss  was 
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soft  and  green,  at  the  roots  of  the  great  oak.  • 
And  then  they  would  glance  in  at  the  woods,  \ 
where  the  tall  pines,  as  she  knew,  like  so  many  j 
wind-harps,  were  weaving  solemn  and  mysteri- 
ous harmonies,  and  to  the  flower-margined; 
brook,  which  after  wandering  in  and  out  among  ] 
the  trees,  dashed  with  a  sudden  bound  over  a  J 
rocky  barrier,  into  the  free  air  and  sparkling  j 
sunshine.   Yet,  by  so  schooling  her  fingers  that  j 
they  waited  not  on  her  thoughts,  she  was  sure,  j 
all  in  good  time,  to  find  the  end  of  the  seams,  1 
long  as  they  were ;  nor  did  she  ever  lose  her  pa- 1 
tienoe,  in  tracing,  stitch  by  stitch,  the  almost  j 
interminable  stems,  which  wound  among  the 
few  meagre,  nondescript  flowers.    The  mornings 
were  devoted  to  severer  toil,  and  though  the  J 
prying  eyes  of  her  aunt  watched  her  narrowly,  J 
it  was  not  often  that  she  found  occasion  to  com- 
plain. 


It  was  early  June,  and  the  boughs  of  an  old 
apple  tree  near  the  house,  were  covered  with  a 
cloud  of  white  and  rosy  blooms,  which  almost 
concealed  the  fresh,  green  leaves.  Margy  felt 
so  weary  at  the  thought  of  sitting  all  the  long, 
summer  afternoon  in  the  square  room,  with  its 
bare,  whitewashed  walls,  and  hard  looking  floor, 
and  the  stiff,  heavy  chairs,  which  could  not  have 
been  placed  with  greater  exactitude  against  the 
wainscot,  had  they  been  arranged  by  plummet 
and  line,  that  she  ventured  to  ask,  if  she  might 
take  her  sewing,  and  sit  in  the  shade  of  the  old 
tree. 

"  What  tree  ?"  enquired  her  aunt  sharply. 
"  The  old  apple  tree,  at  the  west  side  of  the 
house." 

"  Yes,  if  you  won't  idle  away  your  time  in 
gazing  round,  for  remember  you've  got  to  hem 
that  cap-border  this  afternoon,  besides  finishing 
the  table  cloth  you  are  doing." 

Margy  promised  that  they  should  be  done, 
and  her  aunt — a  thing  which  she  did  not  often 
do— went  to  a  neighbor's  to  spend  the  afternoon. 
Margy 's  pulses  gave  a  joyous  throb,  as  she  took 
a  seat  on  a  rock  beneath  the  spreading  branches 
of  the  tree,  and  saw  her  aunt  turn  away  from 
the  house.  She  hardly  dared  look  towards  the 
breezy  hills  and  the  waving  woods,  lest  they 
should  tempt  her  to  leave  the  shade  of  the  old 
apple  tree,  and  to  go  and  dream  away  the  after- 
noon in  some  of  her  favorite  haunts.  She  did 
forget  herself  so  far,  as  for  a  few  minutes  to 'let 
her  work  lie  idly  in  her  lap.  The  air,  which 
came  drifting  towards  her,  was  so  cool  and  so 
fragrant,  and  the  sunshine  which  stole  through 
the  bloom-laden  boughs,  wove  a  network  so 
golden  over  the  fresh,  green  grass,  she  could 
not  remember  that  she  had  no  time  to  dream. 
She  was  just  coming  to  herself,  when  a  voice 
close  at  her  side,  said  "  Margy."  She  started  a 
little,  and  looking  round,  saw  Richard  Walbridge, 
a  boy  of  fifteen.  * 

"  Why  Richard,"  said  she,  "where  did  you 
come  from  ?" 

w  Prom  home." 

"  I  thought  you  had  to  wort  every  afternoon." 
"  So  I  do,  almost  always.   Mr.  Brown  gave  me 


my  stent  for  a  week;  so  by  rising  every  morn- 
ing, very  early,  I  gained  a  day  for  myself." 

"  Have  you  had  the  whole  day  f" 

"  Yes,  and  I  saw  your  aunt  going  down  the 
road,  so  I've  come  on  purpose  to  show  you  what 
I've  been  doing,  whenever  I  could  get  a  few 
spare  minutes." 

As  he  said  this,  the  boy's  eyes  brightened, 
and  a  deep  flush  crossed  his  brow.  He  stepped 
back  a  little,  and  taking  something  which  leaned 
against  the  tree,  brought  it  forward.  He  turned 
it  towards  her,  with  a  hand  trembling  with  agi- 
tation. 

"  Why  it  is  a  picture— my  portrait !"  she  ex- 
claimed.   "  How  came  you  by  it,  Richard  ?" 

I  painted  it.  Don't  you  know  what  I  told 
you  ?" 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  f  Do  you  really  mean 
as  you  say  ?" 

"  Certainly.  I  began  it  a  long  time  ago,  but 
never  could  get  time  to  finish  it,  till  to-day. — 
See,  that  rose  you  hold  in  your  hand,  and  those 
golden  lights  among  the  curls  that  shade  your 
forehead,  are  not  yet  dry." 

Margy  gazed  on  the  portrait  with  a  feeling  of 
strange  enthusiasm.  To  her,  it  was  a  wonder 
of  art ;  and  so  indeed  it  was,  for  the  toil-hard- 
ened hand,  and  the  untaught  pencil  of  a  poor 
apprentice  boy  to  achieve. 

After  looking  at  it  some  time,  tears  gathered 
in  Margy's  eyes. 

"  It  is  so  strange,"  said  she. 

"  What  is  strange,  Margy  ?" 

"  That  you  should  think  of  painting  my  por- 
trait, when  Melissa  Brown's  would  have  made  a 
picture  so  much  prettier." 

"Prettier!" 

There  was  a  slight  expression  of  scorn  on  the 
boy's  handsome  lips,  and  in  the  way  he  modu- 
lated his  voice,  still  more,  as  he  pronounced 
this  single  word. 

"  She  is  handsomer  than  I  am,"  said  Margy. 
"  I've  thought  a  hundred  times,  that  I  would 
give  anything,  if  I  only  had  such  beautiful  red 
cheeks  and  blue  eyes,  for  then,  Aunt  Sally 
wouldn't  think  I  was  such  a  fright." 

"  What  are  blue  eyes,  if  they  have  no  more 
meaning  in  them  than  Mary  Palmer's  doll's 
eyes  ?   But  does  your  aunt  call  you  a  fright  f" 

"  Not  often  now,  though  she  used  to." 

"  Never  mind,  Margy,  when  I  get  to  be  a  great 
painter,  such  as  I've  read  about,  she  will  no 
longer  have  the  privilege  of  keeping  yoti  shut 
up,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  and  working  the  life 
out  of  you." 

"  You  mean  to  be  a  great  painter  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  I  live.  But  it  will  be  so  long  first 
Do  you  know,  Margy,  that  I'm  a  bound  boy  ?" 

"  I  know  that  you  are  Mr.  Brown's  appren- 
tice.   Is  that  being  bound  f" 

"  Yes,  but  I'm  going  to  try  to  earn  enough  to 
buy  my  time.  Mr.  Brown  isn't  a  hard  master, 
nor  an  unreasonable  man,  and  will,  I  think,  con- 
sent to  part  with  me." 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  some  money  to  give  you." 

At  this  moment  Margy  noticed  that  her  work 
was  lying  at  her  side  on  the  grass.  At  sight  of 
the  portrait,  it  had  slipped  from  her  lap,  and 
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till  this  moment,  she  had  never  onoe  thought 
of  it.   She  caught  it  up  with  a  look  of  alarm." 

ta  What  will  Aunt  Sally  say,"  said  she,  "  if  she 
finds  I  haven't  finished  it,  when  she  oomes 
home  f  She'll  never  let  me  come  and  sit  under 
the  apple  tree  again,  as  long  as  I  live."  ' 

"And  it  will  be  my  fault,"  aaid  Richard.— 
"Well,  Margy,  if  we  both  live,"  and  the  boy's 
countenance  assumed  a  look  of  firmness  and 
decision, ,"  you  shall  be  as  free  as  that  golden 
robin  overhead,  that  looks  so  beautifully  among 
the  apple-blooms.  But  it  will  be  a  long,  long 
time  first,  and  you,  while  I'm  away  in  Italy, 
looking  at  those  glorious  pictures  I've  seen  de- 
scribed, and  trying  to  find  out  the  way  they 
are  done,  will  be  here   There,  I  won't  say 


"  No,  one  of  my  'prentice  boys  claims  it,  I 
suppose,  as  he  painted  it." 

"  One  of  your  'prentice  boys  painted  it  ?  which 
one?" 

"Richard  Walbridge." 

"  Well,  I  always  thought  Richard  had  some- 
thing more  about  him  than  the  common  run  of 
boys,  though  I  certainly  didn't  imagine  that  he 
was  equal  to  painting  a  picture  like  this.  If 
you  please,  I  should  like  to  speak  a  few  words 
with  him." 

Richard,  who  was  at  work  in  the  back  part  of 
the  shop,  was  called  forward.  Mr.  Lyle  so  man- 
aged as  to  draw  from  him  a  full  disclosure  of 
his  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  when  he  took 
leave,  he  requested  him  to  call  at  his  house, 


what  I  was  going  to,  though  I  will  say  that  it  is  j  that  evening,  at  seven  o'clock.  Richard,  as 
a  sin  and  a  shame  for  you  to  be  tied  down  to  \  may  be  imagined,  did  not  fail  to  be  punctual  to 
work  every  minute,  and  not  even  allowed  to  go  I  the  hour. 

to  school.  And  now,  because  you've  spent  a  ^  "  And  so  you  mean  to  go  to  Italy  f "  said  Mr. 
few  minutes  to  look  at  this  picture,  you'll  be  \  Lyle. 

punished."  $    "  Yes,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can  earn  enough  to  pay 

"  Don't  think  anything  more  about  it,  Richard.  J  Mr.  Brown  for  my  time." 
I  rather  think  I  can  finish  my  sewing  if  I  make  i>    "  I  have  had  it  in  contemplation  to  visit  Italy 
my  fingers  fly  very  fast."  ^  and  other  places  in  Europe,  mysell  How  should 

"  Well,  good-by,  and  "  \  you  like  to  go  with  me  ?" 

"  Stop  one  minute.  You  said  something  about  J    "  0,  sir,  that  would  be  so  muoh  better  than  I 
going  to  Italy.    Do  you  really  think  you  shall  ;>  ever  could  have  thought  of."  • 
go  ?"  *  *  $    "  Then  you  shall  go  with  me.   That  is  set- 

"  Yes,  some  day  I  shall.  It  may  be  soon.  It  tied,  and  to  tell  the  truth  you  are  too  young  to 
Who  knows  ?"  $  go  alone." 

"  How  long  do  you  mean  to  stay  ?"  $    "  I  know  it*  sir, -but  I've  no  relations  who  take 

"Till  I'm  a  great  painter."  I:  any  interest  in  me,  and  that  has  taught  me  to 

Margy  looked  at  the  portrait  which  Richard  $  depend  on  myself." 
had  placed  in  a  good  light,  so  that  it  showed  to  $    "  You  can  be  ready  by  the  first  of  September, 
much  advantage,  and  thought  to  herself,  that  \  I  suppose  ?" 

there  was  no  great  danger,  of  his  being  obliged  i  Richard  commenced  answering,  then  hesi- 
to  stay  away  long,  in  order  to  become  one  of  the  >  tated,  and  finally  stopt. 

greatest  painters  that  ever  lived.  j    "You  are  thinking  that  you  can't  get  Mr. 

"  I'm  going  to  paint  another  picture,"  said  \  Brown's  leave  to  go  as  soon  as  that." 
Richard,  when  he,  at  last,  turned  to  go  away,  \    "  Yes,  sir.   I  have,  as  yet,  earnt  but  very  little 
**  and  when  it  is  finished,  if  I  can  see  you  sitting  >  towards  what  it  will  take  to  pay  him." 
here  under  the  apple  tree,  I'll  come  and  show  it  I    "  Well,  I  will  undertake  to  satisfy  Mr.  Brown, 
to  you."  |  and  in  return,  you  may  give  me  the  picture  I 

Little  did  the  enthusiastic  boy  imagine,  how  |  saw  hanging  in  the  shop,  as  I  see  you  don't  wish 
many  hours  of  toil,  stolen  from  time  which  I  to  incur  an  obligation." 

should  be  devoted  to  rest,  it  would  require  to  j  Richard's  handsome  face  was,  for  a  moment, 
earn  even  the  comparatively  small  sum  which  \  illumined  with  that  beautiful  light  which  wells 
Mr.  Brown,  who  was  a  cabinet  maker,  said  S  up  from  a  grateful  heart.  The  next,  a  dubious 
would  make  him  whole  for  the  loss  of  the  five  I  expression  overshadowed  it. 
years'  services,  which  according  to  the  inden-  \  "  The  picture  cannot  be  worth  anything,  sir," 
tares  were  his  due.   He  soon  began  to  realize  jsaid  he. 

it,  however,  yet  never  once  did  he  look  back,  or  S  "  In  that,  you're  mistaken.  Even,  as  a  work 
falter  in  his  purpose.  \  of  art,  it  has  value,  though  it  is  chiefly  for  other 

The  picture  he  told  Margy  he  was  going  to  i  reasons  that  I  wish  to  possess  it." 
paint,  was  a  home-scene,  such  as  all  could  un-  j    "  Some  day,  I  hope  to  paint  you  a  good  pio- 
derstand.    The  summer  was  almost  gone  before  { ture,"  said  Richard. 

it  was  finished,  and  though  there  were  many  <    "  If  we  both  live,  I  doubt  not,  but  that  your 
and  obvious  defects,  both  in  the  drawing  and  jhope  will  be  realized,"  was  Mr.  Lyle's  reply, 
coloring,  they  were  not  such  as  to  over-sha-  \    Three  weeks  later,  Richard  and  Margy  stood 
dow  its  bean  ties.   When  it  was  finished,  he  sunder  the  old  apple  tree,  its  boughs  no  longer 
hung  it  up  in  the  work-shop.   The  very  next  \  flushed  with  rosy  buds  and  blooms,  but  glowing 


uujug  iv  up  u*    mc    WUIA.-Sliup.      XUO    VCIJC  ucai    uuoucu  niui  iwojr  wuuo  auu  utuviua,  vutgivrv? utg 

day,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Lyle,  called  to  5  with  ruddy  fruit.  The  slant  beams,  shed  from 
engage  some  article  of  furniture.  The  picture,  s  the  sun's  broad  disc,  as  it  dipped  behind  the 
at  once,  attracted  his  attention.  $  hills,  lit  up  its  mossy  trunk  with  a  dusky  gold, 

"  Rather  a  rough  place  for  so  fine  a  picture,"  ^  at  the  same  time*  brightening  the  crimson, 
said  he,  addressing  Mr.  Brown.  "  Are  you  the  $  which  broke  through  the  olive  of  the  boy's 
owner  of  it  ?"  s  cheek,  as  he  spoke  to  Margy  of  the  bright  pros- 
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pect  opening  before  him,  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  made  her  own  pulses  thrill  with  emotion, 
half  sweet,  half  mournful.  She  would  have  told 
him,  had  she  known  what  words  would  have 
expressed  what  she  felt,  how  that  he  looked  to 
her  as  if  he  were  inspired,  and  that  it  would 
hardly  seem  strange  to  her,  to  see  him  lightly 
bounding  forward,  along  what  seemed  in  the 
distance,  a  pathway  paved  with  gold,  leading  to 
those  gorgeous  cloud-palaces  in  the  western  sky. 

Yet  if  Margy  had  no  language,  whereby  to 
give  utterance  to  these  and  other  half-formed 
thoughts,  which  like  so  many  unfolded  flower- 
buds,  lay  garnered  in  her  heart,  the  kind  of 
dreamy  sense  of  beauty  with  which  they  filled 
her  mind,  was  none  the  less  sweet.  They  spoke 
to  each  other  in  whispers:  not  from  any  fear  of 
being  overheard,  but  because  of  the  deep  hush 
which  had  fallen  on  all  around,  and  which, 
somehow,  they  did  not  care  to  break. 

"  Margy !  Margy  I"  suddenly  came  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  old  brown  farm-house,  in 
a  loud,  shrill  voice. 

She  started,  then  gave  a  quick  bound  forward, 
towards  the  house. 

"  Good-by,  Margy,"  said  Richard. 

She  turned  at  these  words,  and  went  back  a 
little. 

"  I  shall  be  gone  to-morrow  morning  before 
sunrise,"  said  he. 

44  And  I  shan't  see  you  again." 

"  No,  not  for  five  years ;  but  you  won't  forget  I 
me." 

"  No,  never.   How  can  I  ?" 

"  Whatever  may  happen,  you  will  keep  the  j 
portrait  I  painted  for  you.  It  will  do  to  remem- ! 
ber  me  by,  and  then  when  I  return,  I  will  paint  j 
such  a  beautiful  one."  j 

"  Yes,  I  will  keep  it  always,  as  long  as  I  live, ; 
because  you  painted  it.  If  I  only  had  something 
to  give  you." 

"  You  have  something — that  which  I  should 
like  better  than  anything  in  the  world." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  a  pair  of  scissors,  which 
were  lying  on  the  gray  rock,  where  Margy  had 
been  sitting  with  her  work. 

"  Give  me  one  of  your  curls  Margy,"  said  he. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  bent  down  her  head. 
She  smiled,  when  he  held  up  the  long,  shining 
tress,  of  a  dark,  bright  chestnut,  with  a  tinge  of 
gold.  That  toot  beautiful.  She  felt  that  it  was, 
however  sensible  she  was  to  the  defects  of  the 
pale,  meagre  face,  which,  a  moment  before,  it 
had  shaded.  Again  the  voice  of  her  aunt,  loud- 
er and  shriller  than  before,  was  heard  calling 
her.  There  was  a  hurried  good-by  —  smiles 
which  were  quenched  with  tears,  and  the  chil- 
dren had  parted. 

Margy  ran  quickly  and  noiselessly  into  the 
house,  and  attempted  to  slip  away  unobserved 
into  a  corner  of  the  large  kitchen,  where  the 
dusky  shadows  which  had  stolen  in  before  her, 
would  veil  her  tear-stained  face.  The  attempt > 
was  a  vain  one.  She  could  not  escape  the  ever- 
vigilant  eye  of  her  aunt,  who  ordered  her  to  \ 
light  a  candle  and  take  her  sewing. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  after  Margy  had  obeyed, 
"  is  Dick  Walbridge  going  off  to-morrow  ?" 


"Yes,  ma'am." 
"  And  that's  what  you're  whimpering  about, 
I  suppose." 
Margy  remained  silent. 
"  For  my  part,  I  can't  be  thankful  enough, 
thafr  he's  going  to  leave  the  place.    He's  shown 
himself  to  be  a  good-for-nothing  idle  boy,  and 
mark  my  words,  if  ever  he  comes  back,  he'll  be 
nothing  more  nor  less,  than  a  worthless  vaga- 
bond.   If  he  hadn't  been  naturally  mean,  he 
would  never  left  Mr.  Brown,  where  he  was  sure 
of  getting  a  good  trade,  by  which  he  would,  at 
least,  have  earnt  a  living." 

By  the  time  her  aunt  had  done  speaking, 
Margy  had  dried  her  tears. 

"  Richard,"  said  she,  "  is  going  to  be  a  rich 
man — he  told  me  he  was,  and  what  he  said 
would  be  a  thousand  times  better,  a  great  paint- 
er." 

As  Margy  said  this,  her  eyes  sparkled  and  her 
cheeks  glowed  with  an  enthusiasm  which  show- 
ed that  she  had  perfect  faith  in  what  he  had 
said. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Grayson,  "  that  hecaDs 
that  picture,  I  saw  hanging  up  in  Mr.  Brown's 
shop,  something  great,  but  he  couldn't  make 
me,  nor  anybody  else,  that  knows  anything,  be- 
lieve that  the  trunk  of  a  great  oak  tree  shouldn't 
be  bigger  than  the  child's  arm,  that  sits  before 
the  house,  playing  with  a  parcel  of  flowers." 

"  The  reason  he  made  the  tree  so  small,  was 
because  he  wanted  to  have  it  look  as  if  it  was  a 
good  way  off." 

"  That  don't  alter  the  size  of  a  tree,  you  little 
simpleton,  and  so  you  better  not  show  your  ill 
manners,  by  attempting  to  argue  the  case  with 
one  so  much  older  than  yourself." 

Margy  was,  at  once,  silenced,  and  her  aunt, 
satisfied  that  her  assertion  was  unanswerable, 
gave  her  head  a  contemptuous  toss,  saying  at 
the  same  time  I  "  What  fools  children  are,  and 
as  to  that,  some  grown  people  I  know  of  might 
be  included,  without  doing  them  much  injus- 
tice." 

One  day,  many  months  after  Richard's  de- 
parture, f  Margy  would  have  thought  them  years, 
if  she  had  counted  time  as  it  appeared  to  her, 
instead  of  reckoning  it  by  the  almanac  J  a  stran- 
ger knocked  at  the  door.  Margy  saw  him  as  he 
passed  the  window,  and  his  sailor's  dress  made 
her  heart  give  a  sudden  bound.  Though  she 
was  at  the  door  by  the  time  he  had  ceased 
knocking,  before  she  could  fairly  open  it,  her 
aunt  was  there  too. 

"  Is  your  name  Margy  Sargent  ?"  said  the  man. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  Margy's  reply. 

"Then  here's  a  letter  for  you.  It  is  from 
Richard  Walbridge,  and  he  made  me  promise 
that  I  would  give  it  to  you,  and  nobody  else." 

Margy  took  the  letter  with  a  hand  trembling 
with  joyful  excitement.  The  man  lingered  a 
minute  on  the  door-step.  Perhaps,  as  he  had 
walked  a  long  distance,  he  would  have  liked  to 
enter  the  house,  and  rest  a  short  time.  If  he 
did  entertain  such  a  wish,  he  was  disappointed, 
for  no  invitation  was  given  him.  Margy  did  not 
dare  to  invite  him,  and  his  presence  was  not 
desired  by  her  aunt.   The  moment  he  was  gone, 
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Margy  turned  to  go  to  her  little  bed-room,  for  ^  much  time,  and  the  feeling  of  bitterness,  which 
she  could  not  think  of  reading  a  missive  so  pre-  S  for  a  few  moments  she  had  indulged  against 
eious,  with  her  aunt's  cold  and  searching  eye  \  her,  returned.    She  wrestled  against  it,  and  the 


fixed  upon  her. 

"Stop!"  said  her  aunt, 
that  letter  before  you  go." 

"Why it's  mine — my  name  is  on  it,"  said 
Margy,  raising  her  eyes  to  her  aunt's  face,  with 
a  look  of  surprise. 

"  You  needn't  stop  to  argue — give  it  to  me." 

"Mayn't  I  read  it  first?"  said  Margy,  with 
quivering  lips  and  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"There's  enough  said — give  the  letter  to  me," 
and  this  time,  to  give  her  words  greater  force 
and  energy,  she  brought  her  foot  down  on  to 
the  floor,  in  a  very  emphatic  manner. 


>  words  which  she  was  repeating  when  she  fell 
"  You  may  give  me  S  asleep,  came  to  her  aid,  so  that  except  the 
'  grieved  look,  which  almost  constant  chiding  had 
rendered  habitual,  there  was  nothing  in  her  ap- 
pearance to  distinguish  her  from  those  happy 
children,  who  have  hearts  as  well  as  homes  to 
dwell  in.   She  had  left  her  little  bed-room,  and 
was  sitting  by  a  window  sewing  very  diligently, 
when  her  aunt  came  near  where  she  sat,  and 
threw  the  letter  into  her  lap.   "  May  I  read  it, 
aunt  ?"  said  she,  snatching  it  up,  while  a  sud- 
den gush  of  sunshine  spread  over  her  face. 
"  Yes,  if  you've  a  mind  to.   There's  nothing 


She  had  never  seen  her  aunt  so  angry,  and  if  j  in  it  of  any  consequence,  one  way  or  the  other." 
she  had  held  a  cup  of  poison  to  her  lips,  and  S  Nothing  in  it  of  consequence !  To  Margy 
commanded  her  to  drink  it,  she  would  have  <  there  was  a  whole  world  of  comfort  and  hope, 
obeyed.  She  gave  her  the  letter,  and  hastened  j  The  promise  of  success,  he  told  her,  was  already 
from  her  presence,  for  she  could  not  suppress  5  his.  After  copying  one  or  two  of  the  smaller 
tie  rising  sobs,  which  almost  ohoked  her.  She  j  pictures,  which  were  the  productions  of  the  best 
had  many  times  been  disappointed,  but  never  j  masters,  he  had  painted  an  original  one,  which 
bo  cruelly  as  now.  Even  the  bare  incident  of  j  had  exceeded  Mr.  Lyle's  expectations,  and  even 
having  a  letter  sent  her,  was  an  epoch  in  her  Shis  own,  though  they  had  been,  as  he  confessed, 
cheerless  and  monotonous  life,  for  this  was  the  j  rather  sanguine.  Then  followed  some  allusions 
first  Bhe  had  ever  received ;  and  now  to  think  \  to  home  scenes,  in  which  Margy  had  been  a 
of  not  being  allowed  to  read  a  single  line  of  it,  i  sharer,  as  well  as  a  glance  at  the  future,  all  of 
after  having  counted  the  days  and  the  weeks,  <  which  was  expressed  in  such  a  simple  and  beau- 
aod  the  months,  which  Richard  had  told  her  \  tiful  way,  as  to  soothe  her  perturbed  spirits, 
must  intervene,  before  it  could  reach  her.  \  and  fill  her  mind  with  bright  and  pleasant  im- 
After  the  first  keen  sense  of  sorrow  and  dis-  J  ages.  Margy  found  an  opportunity  to  send  an 
appointment,  which  had  nearly  overwhelmed  ^  answer  to  Richard's  letter,  and  from  that  time, 
her,  had  a  little  passed  away,  a  bitter  feeling  off  whenever  he  wrote  to  her,  the  letters  were  en- 
t  rose  up  in  her  bosom,  \  closed  in  Mr.  Lyle's,  written  to  his  business 


anger  against  her  aunt 

which  increased  as  she  recalled  to  mind  how  { agent,  and  they  were  always  sure  to  find  their 
she  had  thwarted  her  in  everything  which  held  <  way  to  her  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
out  the  promise  of  amusement  or  pleasure. —  5    »  #         #  •       •  •  • 

She  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  bed,  and  her  I  *  "  Margy !" 

lace  was  buried  in  the  bed-clothes.  All  at  once  j  The  young  girl  was  standing  under  the  old 
a  Boft,  sweet  voice,  seemed  whispering  in  her  ^  apple  tree,  and  the  name  was  pronounced  by 
ear.  It  might  have  been  the  murmurs  of  the  5  some  one  close  by  her  side,  the  same  as  it  was 
wind  among  the  spring  foliage  of  some  maples  ^  six  years  previously  in  the  same  place,  when 
near  by,  floating  in  at  the  open  window.  To  i!  Richard  Walbridge  came  to  show  her  her  por- 
her,  it  was  her  mother's  voice,  suoh  as  it  used  $  trait.  But  the  voice  was  not  the  same.  It  was 
to  sound  when  she  taught  her  her  evening  pray- j  of  a  deeper  and  richer  melody,  and  yet  there 
er.  At  first,  there  were  no  articulate  words,  but  <  were  certain  inflections  by  which  she  knew  it 
as  the  soothing  influence  of  the  voice  sunk  more  J  before  she  turned  and  saw  him,  who,  at  the  mo- 
deeply  into  her  heart,  it  seemed  to  murmur,  $  ment  he  spoke,  was  in  her  thoughts. 
M  Forgive  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  those  who  tres-J  "  Should  you  have  known  me,  Margy,  if  yen 
pass  against  us."   She  held  her  breath  and  lis-  <  hadn't  been  expecting  me  ?" 


tened.  The  words  seemed  to  be  repeated,  though 
in  faint,  receding  tones,  a  few  of  the  last  being 
lost  in  a  gush  of  bird-melody.  She  was  worn 
and  weary  with  the  bitter  heart-struggle  she 


"  Yes,  if  I  had  seen  you  among  ten  thousand. 
But  you  wouldn't  have  recognised  me.  Every- 
body says  I  am  much  altered." 
"  So  you  are,  for  the  better,  though.   I  should 


had  undergone,  and  a  gentle  sleep  stole  over  j  have  known  you  by  your  eyes,  if  there  were 


her,  while  the  words  which  had  seemed  breath 
ed  close  to  her  ear,  were  still  on  her  lips 


nothing  else  to  remind  me  of  your  old  looks,  i 
!  oould  no  more  mistake  the  way  they  used  at 


Her  aunt  crept  into  the  room  while  she  slept,  \  times  to  illumine  your  whole  countenance,  than 


though  so  softly  Margy  did  not  know  it.  She  i 
saw  the  undried  tears  on  the  motherless  child's  j 
cheeks,  and  her  heart  smote  her.  In  a  less! 
gentle  mood  she  would  have  waked  her,  with 
the  thought  that  her  time  was  too  precious  to ; 
he  thus  wasted.  Now  she  lecher  sleep  on. —  j 
When  Margy  woke  the  long  cool  shadows  were  f 
lying  on  the  grass.  Her  first  thought  was  that 
her  aunt  would  chide  her  for  sleeping  away  so  I 


the  beautiful  star  we  used  to  watch  when  we 
were  children,  and  which,  as  our  vessel  neared 
these  western  shores,  I  watched  every  evening, 
thinking  that  you,  perhaps,  were  watching  it 
too !" 

They  sat  together  a  long  time  on  the  gray 
rock  under  the  old  apple  tree,  and  Richard  after 
telling  her  how  successful  h«  had  been  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  his  favorite  art,  inform* 
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ed  her  that  his  name  was  no  longer  Walbridge,  \  knew  he  was  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the 
it  having  been  altered  to  Lyle,  by  request  of  his  j  wealthy  Mr.  Lyle,  it  was  surprising  how  difler- 
benefactor,  who  had  adopted  him  as  his  son.  5  ently  he  appeared  to  her.  She  now  beheld  him 
"  I  wonder  if  aunt  Sally  will  recognise  you,  J  through  a  golden  medium,  and  it  was  quite  ap- 
now  that  yon  are  called  by  a  different  name/1  \  parent  that  she  did  not  lack  the  power  to  ap- 


said  Margy,  when  they  at  last  rose  to  go  to  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Grayson's  memory  proved  not  so  faith- 
ful as  Margy 's,  for  when  Richard  was  introduc- 
ed to  her  as  Mr.  Lyle,  the  son  of  her  former 
neighbor,  she  evidently  regarded  him  as  a  per- 
fect stranger. 

"I  was  never  much  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Lyle,"  she  said.  "  He  was  a  widower,  I  knew, 
but  I  never  heard  that  he  had  a  son.  He's  been 
travelling  about  in  foreign  parts  this  long  while, 
and  I  should  think  that  it  was  about  time  for 
him  to  come  home." 

"  He  has  already  come  as  far  as  New  York, 
and  expects  to  be  here  in  a  few  days." 

"  Do  tell  me  if  he  does.  Well,  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  that  boy  he  took  with  him.  His 
name  was  Walbridge— used  to  be  one  of  Mr. • 
Brown's  'prentice-boys.  Twas  always  a  mys-  J 
tery  to  me  what  he  could  see  in  the  boy  to  make : 
him  take  such  a  liking  to  him.  For  my  part,  1 1 
always  thought  that  he  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
mean,  worthless  fellow,  and  I  think  so  still. — 
Like  enough  you've  heard  of  him." 

"I  have."  i 

"  And  where  is  he  now  ?  Roving  about  like  < 
a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth  though,  I  \ 
suppose."  I 

"  He  has,  like  my  father,  done  roving  about,  5 
for  the  present.   They  returned  together."  j 

"  And  has  he  got  to  be  the  great  painter  he  \ 
expected  he  should  ?"  > 

"  He  can  paint  indifferently  well,  I  believe —  \ 
at  least,  it  is  so  said."  '  \ 

"  And  will  Mr.  Lyle  go  on  helping  him,  or  will  \ 
he  let  him  shift  for  himself  ?" 


predate  the  extrinsic  advantages  of  wealth  and 
station,  if  from  a  want  of  the  culture  of  the 
affections,  she  had  not  the  delicacy  of  feeling  to 
recognize  their  beauty  and  power  in  the  hearts 
of  others. 

Margy,  too,  viewed  in  the  reflected  splendor 
thrown  round  her  by  so  wealthy  a  lover,  rose  in 
her  estimation  in  a  proportional  degree. 

Differently  from  what  many  imagined,  the 
young  painter's  worldly  prosperity  did  not  in 
the  least  abate  the  ador  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  pursued  his  favorite  art.  Margy,  after 
the  expiration  of  a  year,  became  his  wife,  and 
her  aunt  never  felt  so  proud  and  well  satisfied 
as  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  her 
to  expatiate  on  her  good  qualities,  always  being 
careful  to  designate  her  as  "  Mrs.  Lyle,  my  niece." 


"WE  ARE  BUT  TWO." 

We  are  but  two— the  green  turf  lies 
Upon  our  mother's  gentle  breast, 

And  soft  and  low  the  south  wind  sighs 
Above  her  lonely  place  of  rest. 

We  are  but  two— the  sea-flowers  pale 
Around  our  father's  ashes  bloom : 

His  requiem  is  the  stormy  gale — 
The  ocean's  pearly  floor  his  tomb. 

We  are  but  two— where  palm  trees  wave, 
And  perfumed  breezes  gently  moan, 

Within  the  stranger's  cheerless  grave. 
Our  sainted  brother  sleeps  alone. 

We  are  but  two— a  little  mound 

In  yonder  ohuroh-yard,  green  and  fair, 
With  shining  butter  cups  is  crowned  ; 
Our  baby-sisters  slumber  there. 

We  are  but  two — the  fragile  vine 

Clings  fondly  round  the  sheltering  tree ; 
And  thus  this  loving  heart  'of  mine, 
Through  good  and  ill,  hath  clung  to  thee. 

And  now,  when  meadow  flowers  have  come, 

And  daises  in  the  sunshine  blow, 
They  call  me  to  their  angel  home ; 
And  soon,  my  brother,  I  must  go. 

Yet,  when  I  sleep,  0  mourn  me  not ! 

Though  I  must  weep  to  leave  thee  lone— 
But  think  how  bright  will  be  our  lot. 
When  all  are  gathered  round  the  throne. 


"He  means  to  help  him,  I  suppose,  or  heS 
wouldn't  have  adopted  him  as  his  son."  $ 
"  You  don't  say  that  Mr.  Lyle  has  adopted  | 
Dick  Walbridge  for  his  son."  J 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.   He  has,  at  any  \ 
rate,  given  me  his  name,  and  treats  me  thes 
same  as  if  I  were  really  his  son."  £ 
"  Given  you  his  name  ?"  5 
"Yes,  madam." 

"  And  are  you  the  Richard  Walbridge  that  \ 
used  to  live  at  Mr.  Brown's  ?"  \ 
"lam."  ,  j 

"  Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  for  once  in  I   * 

my  life,  I  was  mistaken."  \    fpEE  World  would  be  more  happy  if  persons 

"There  is  no  one  whose  judgment,  at  all<gave  npmore  to  an  intercourse  of  friendship 
times,  proves  to  be  infallible."  \  But  money  engrosses  ail  our  deferenoes  :  and 

"It  isn't  often  that  I'm  mistaken.  And  now \ we  gcarce  enjoy  a  social  hour,  because  we 
Mr.  Lyle,  if  you  are  willing,  we'll  let  by-gones  tnmk  it  unjustly  stolen  from  the  main  business 
be  by-gones."  of  life. 

"  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  they  should  be,"  I   

he  replied  smiling.  i    We  would  have  all  young  men  inquire  what 

"  And  if  you'll  stop  and  take  tea  with  us,  I  \  time  their  sweethearts  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
should  be  glad  to  have  you,  and  I  suppose  Show  they  spend  their  days;  and  the  young 
there's  no*  doubt  but  that  Margy  will."  S  women  to  be  just  as  inquisitive  concerning 

He  very  willingly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  I  their  swains.  It  may  not  very  poetical  to  be 
delighted  Mrs.  Grayson  with  an  account  of  his  j  thus  prying,  but  it  may  save  a  world  of  trouble 
adventures  in  foreign  lands.    Now  that  she  1  by-and-bye. 
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AUNT  RHODA. 

BY  MBS.  B.  A.  PARDEE. 


Is  it  possible  you  never  saw  or  heard  of  Aunt 
Rhoda  f  Then  I  can  scarcely  believe  von  have 
lived,  as  von  saj  yon  did  when  a  child,  in  East 
Windsor,  Connecticut. 

Why,  I  thought  her  circuit  extended  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  that  township,  and  that  her 
name  was  familiar  as  a  household  word  in  many 
families  of  the  adjoining  counties.  | 

She  was  the  joy  of  the  young  hearts  in  our  I 
house,  and  the  light  of  our  eyes. 

When  gentle  Spring,  with  her  fairy  fingers, 
had  loosened  the  icy  fetters  of  river  and  stream- 
let, and  viewing  herself  for  a  moment  in  their 
freed  waters,  had  sent  them  singing  merrily 
onward  to  their  source ;  when  the  great,  warm 
sunshine  delighted  to  drink  up  the  snowy; 
waters  from  plain  and  hill-top,  and  to  excite 
emotions  of  beauty  and  fertility  in  the  bosom 
of  our  great  mother ;  when  the  maples,  and 
the  Lombardy  poplars,  and  the  old  elm  tree  be- 
gan to  unfold  their  tiny,  waxen  leaves  to  the 
songs  of  the  blue-bird  and  robin ;  and  when ; 
little  spots  of  verdure,  sprinkled  over  with  the 
modest  wild  violet,  appeared  in  the  meadows, ; 
then  did  we  rejoice — not  only  beoause  these; 
were  tokens  to  us  that  the  cold,  bleak  winter 
had  passed  and  gone,  but  beoause  they  as  surely 
foretold  that  Aunt  Rhoda  would  soon  be  with : 
us. 

The  dear  old  woman  t  I  think  I  see  her  little, 
plump,  round  figure  now,  as  with  two  bundles 
in  each  hand,  and  one  under  each  arm,  she  used 
to  trudge  briskly  up  the  street  to  our  dwelling. 
We  little  ones,  always  on  the  alert,  would  be  j 
the  first  to  perceive  it,  and  with  a  clapping  of ; 
hands,  and  a  cry  of  "  Aunt  Rhoda  is  coming !" 
would  run  with  all  our  might  to  meet  her. 

Then,  after  the  first  joyful  greeting  was  over, 
and  we  had  perceived  that  our  favorite  looked 
no  older,  or  worse  for  her  protracted  absence, 
how  proudly  and  delightedly  would  we  escort 
her  through  the  little  gate  of  the  side  yard,  up 
the  path  bordered  by  great  pine  ohips,  and  into 
the  "  outward  room"  door. 

But  those  nice,  white,  sweet  chips.  I  cannot 
pass  them  by  without  a  moment's  notice.  The 
men  had  out  them  from  famous  logs,  that  weeks 
before,  while  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  had 
been  drawn  from  the  woods  into  the  yard.  Since 
then  they  had  been  gradually  transformed  into : 
Bticks  for  the  summer  fire,  which  had  been  piled 
with  mathematical  precision,  six  and  eight  tiers 
deep,  in  the  capacious  woodshed.  But  the 
chips  remained  for  us ;  and  how  keenly  we  en- 
joyed the  applying  of  them  to  the  building  of 
houses,  and  the  construction  of  rooms  in  them, 
and  yards  around  them,  with  the  delicious  south 
wind  fanning  our  temples,  and  waving  the  gol- 
den ringlets  from  our  necks  and  shoulders 
Never  mind  if  we  were  freckled  and  sunburnt, 
we  were  very  happy.  And  then,  as  the  days 
passed,  and  we  hastened  out  each  morning  to 


take  a  view  of  our  domains,  we  would  some- 
times perceive  that  blades  of  rich,  green  grass 
had  coquettishly  intruded  themselves  in  many 
places,  and  laughingly  rising  above  the  chips, 
seemed  to  say — "  Look  at  us  ;  are  we  not  more 
beautiful  than  they  ?"  Or,  perchance,  a  dande- 
lion would  turn  its  placid  head,  and  unfold  its 
yellow  flowrets  in  joy  and  thankfulness  to  the 
broad  sunlight  of  heaven. 

And  we,  with  our  sunbonnets  on  our  heads, 
would  sit  on  a  pine  log  that  had  proved  too 
knotty  to  be  split,  and  looking  up  into  the  deep 
blue  expanse  of  heaven,  would  dream  of  angel, 
and  cherubim,  and  seraphim,  and  thrones,  and 
diadems,  and  the  great  Father  of  AH ;  and  how, 
and  why  we  were  created,  and  attempt  to  solve 
the  mighty  mystery  of  ourselves  to  ourselves, 
unmindful,  all  the  time,  that  the  turpentine  was 
smearing  our  red  wollen  frocks,  and  we  should 
get  a  lecture  for  our  carelessness  when  we  went 
in. 

But  to  return  to  Aunt  Rhoda.  Her  hiberna- 
tion was  ooncluded,  and  with  the  coming  of  the 
birds  and  flowers,  she  had  left  her  winter  quar- 
ters, and  commenced  her  accustomed  peregrina- 
tions. Every  door  opened  almost  of  itself  at 
her  coming.  Never,  in  olden  times,  was  wander- 
ing troubadour,  or  minstrel  gay,  as  he  went  from 
one  castellated  chateau  in  the  provinces  of  la 
;  belle  France,  to  another,  received  with  happier 
;  hearts,  and  a  warmer  greeting. 

As  I  said  before,  she  was  a  little,  short, 
plump  figure,  and  her  grotesque,  old-fashioned 
dress,  added  to  the  singularity  of  her  appear- 
ance. She  wore  a  blue  flannel  petticoat,  and  a 
oalico  shortgown,  with  a  red  bandana  handker- 
chief neatly  folded  over  her  bosom.  I  never 
saw  her  in  a  long  dress,  and  her  apron,  which 
she  always  wore,  was  made  of  tow  and  wool, 
checked,  and  very  full. 

But  her  pockets,  those  long,  square  appenda- 
ges, were  unfathomable  to  us.  We  were  not 
permitted  to  search  into  their  depths,  though 
we  were  certain  she  carried  in  the  right  one, 
two  or  three  snuff-boxes,  and  as  many  handker- 
chiefs, and  in  the  left  a  "  hussey,"  thimble,  and 
pincushion.  All  else  was  veiled  in  impenetra- 
ble mystery.  Her  gray  hair,  cut  close,  was 
covered  with  a  nicely  fitting  cap,  the  frill  of 
which  adorned  a  faoe  round  and  smiling  as  the 
full  moon,  and  like  it,  spots  were  frequently  to 
be  seen  on  its  surface,  for  you  must  know  that 
the  above  mentioned  snuff-boxes  were  fre- 
quently brought  into  requisition,  and  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  her  delight  at  imbibing  their  con- 
tents, her  cheeks  and  ohin  would  sometimes  re- 
ceive a  portion.  Her  little  gray  eyes,  brim-full 
and  running  Over  with  fun  and  humor,  sought 
ours  in  ready  confidence  and  sympathy,  and 
sparkled  in  the  house  like  diamonds  in  the 
sunlight.  No  one  could  resist  their  influence. 
Even  our  staid  and  taciturn  mother  advanced 
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with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  welcoming 
her  to  the  friendly  fire-side. 

Then  we,  my  sisters  and  myself,  wonld  seat 
ourselves  on  the  floor  near  the  budgets  that  she 
had  arranged  round  her,  and  wait,  as  best  we 
could,  while  she  opened  her  budget  of  news  for: 
the  benefit  of  our  elders.  For  she  was  the 
walking  enoyolopedia  of  several  parishes ;  knew 
who  had  died,  who  had  married,  and  all  about 
everybody.  If,  in  our  childish  impatience,  we 
thought  the  gossip  too  long,  and  unconsoiously 
put  forth  a  hand,  as  if  to  gain  possession  of  the 
hidden  treasures,  a  warning  finger,  and  an  ever 
watchful  eye,  would  bid  us  beware.  But  our 
turn  came  at  length.  Then  were  we  completely 
happy,  &s  sbe  untied  bundle  after  bundle  in 
the  kindness  of  her  heart,  showing  us  every 
thing  therein. 

What  an  odd  collection  of  articles  that  surely 
had  "never  been  neighbors  before  1"  Stockings 
and  spearmint,  handkerchiefs  and  hoarhound, 
tapes  and  thyme,  pins  and  pennyroyal,  laces 
and  lavender,  were  mingled  together  in  the 
most  delightful  confusion;  and  we  knew  that 
tucked  away  with  her  shortgowns,  we  should  be 
sure  to  find  pieces  of  gingerbread  and  candy,  in 
close  proximity  to  her  crimped  caps.  How  kind 
she  was  to  us  1  Even  now,  my  heart  swells 
with  gratitude  when  I  think  of  it.  Our  mother 
was  very  good,  giving  us  many  books,  even  in 
those  days  when  they  were  not  plenty  as  they 
are  now,  but  we  were  like  the  horseleech's 
daughters,  crying  "Give — give,"  and  never 
satisfied. 

We  heard  of  a  wonderful  book  that  had  just 
been  published,  called  "Jack  Halyard,"  and; 
immediately  my  older  sister  determined  to  ob- 
tain it.  Accordingly,  she  took  Aunt  Rhoda  in- 
to her  confldanoe,  and  giving  her  the  little 
money  she  had,  asked  her  to  please  say  nothing 
to  mother,  but  see  if  she  could  get  the  book  for 
her  when  she  went  to  town.  How  we  counted : 
the  days  till  her  return !  She  had  fulfilled  the 
commission  faithfully,  telling  the  bookseller, 
when  he  said  she  had  not  money  enough,  that 
it  was  for  a  little  girl  who  wanted  it  very  much, 
and  that  was  all  the  money  she  had.  So  he 
gave  it  to  her  for  it.  When  she  untied  the 
bundle,  and  plaoed  the  much  coveted  volume 
in  my  sister's  hand,  I  felt  that  my  heart  had 
suddenly  grown  an  inch.  Ah !  if  people  only 
realized  how  easily  they  could  implant  them- 
selves in  the  affections  of  children,  they  would, 
were  it  for  mere  selfish  motives,  be  invariably 
kind  and  gentle,  loving  and  good  to  them. 

Then  the  enchanting  stories  of  ghost  and  gob- 
lin, gaunt  and  grim,  that  she  would  tell  us  on 
autumn  evenings,  when  our  parents  had  gone 
out,  and  the  large  wood  fire  was  a  novelty,  as 
well  as  a  pleasure.  When  we  could  roast  apples, 
and  eat  walnuts  and  chestnuts,  and  listen  to  the 
wild  whistling  of  the  wind  without  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  comfort. 

Sometimes,  too,  we  could  coax  her  to  sing  for 
us,  quaint  old  ballads,  and  funny  songs.  Never 
was  aged  harper,  with  snow  white  beard,  and 
sightless  eyes,  listened  to  with  more  interest  and 
avidity,  as  he  sung  the  touching  ballads  of  Soot- 


land  in  some  huge  castle,  on  a  wild,  stormy 
night  in  the  Highlands,  than  did  we  give  ear  to 
hers.   She  sang  of  our  first  parents,  that 

!  "  When  Adam  wu  created, 

He  dwelt  in  Eden's  shade, 
As  Moses  has  related, 
And  soon  a  bride  was  made. 

"The  woman  was  not  taken 
From  Adam's  head,  we  know  ; 
So  she  is  not  to  rale  him, 
'Tis  evidently  so. 

"The  woman  was  not  taken 
From  Adam's  feet,  we  see ; 
So  he  most  not  abase  her, 
The  meaning  seems  to  be. 

"  The  woman,  she  was  taken 
From  near  to  Adam's  heart  ; 
By  this  we  are  directed, 
That  they  most  never  part." 

How  indelibly  that  was  impressed  on  my 
;  childish  memory !  Then  there  was  another  she 
:  would  croon  forth  in  a  peculiar  nasal  twang,  to 
'  the  tune  of  Mear.   I  can  yet  recall  one  verse : 

"  One  Monday  morn  in'  he  did  go, 
Deown  in  the  meader,  for  tew  mow, 
He  mowed  arepnnd,  'till  he  did  feel, 
A  pison  sarpent  bite  his  heel." 

Dear  Aunt  Rhoda!  .  She  was  everybody's 
Aunt  Rhoda.  Spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
she  went  about  from  town  to  town,  dispensing 
the  light  of  her  countenance,  with  heads  of 
fennel,  and  sugar  plums,  in  many  houses.  In 
the  winter,  age  and  rheumatism  kept  her  in  one 
place. 

One  spring,  when  the  frogs,  by  their  musical 
soirees,  flattered  us  with  the  idea  that  we  should 
soon  see  her  again,  we  received  the  sad  intelli- 
gence that  she  had  passed  from  earth. 

Peace  to  thy  ashes,  dear  Aunt  Rhoda !  Gould 
I  build  a  cenotaph  worthy  of  thy  kind,  affec- 
tionate, and  sunny  heart,  how  gladly  would  I 
do  it.  And  peace  to  thy  manes  1  May  it  wan- 
der at  will  among  the  aromatio  groves,  and 
happy  mansions  of  the  blest ;  and,  reposing  be- 
side clear  waters,  drink  large  draughts  from  the 
fountain  of  supreme  felicity. 


Education  op  Childrbk. — We  think  that  chil- 
dren should,  as  early  as  possible,  be  taught  to 
practice  acts  of  mercy  and  charity.  Cons  tan- 
tine,  as  soon  as  his  son  could  write,  employed 
his  hand  in  signing  pardons,  and  delighted  to 
convey  through  his  mouth  all  the  favors  he 
granted. 

Winter,  which  strips  the  leaves  from  around 
us,  makes  us  see  the  distant  regions  they  form- 
erly conoelaed ;  so  does  old  age  rob  us  of  our 
enjoyments,  only  to  enlarge  the  prospect  of  the 
eternity  before  us. 


Thb  Transition  from  joy  to  Borrow  is  easiest  in 
pure  minds ;  as  the  true  diamond,  when  mois- 
tened by  the  breath,  recovers  its  lustre  sooner 
than  false  ones. 
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SCHAMYL,  PRINCE  OF  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 


[Prom  M  The  Life  and  Reign  of  Nicholas  the 
First,"  just  published  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bradley,  of 
this  city,  we  take  a  singularly  interesting  pas- : 
gage  in  the  life  of  Schamyl,  the  present  Prince 
of  the  Circassians.  The  above  portrait  is  from : 
the  same  work :] 

Schamyl  lives  very  moderately  and  soberly ; 
he  eats  little,  and  only  sleeps  a  few  hours  at  a ; 
time,  and  at  some  seasons — especially  when  in 
a  condition  of  religious  enthusiasm — not  for 
some  days  together.  He  has  only  three  wives ; 
and  his  favorite  wife  is  an  Armenian  woman — 
perhaps  the  cousin  of  the  Mosdok  merchant, 
who,  however,  says  he  has  only  two. 

How  far  Schamyl's  fanaticism  will  go  in  its 
fearful  consequences,  the  following  circum- 
stances, related  to  a  Russian  officer  by  one  of 
the  most  intimate  Murids  of  the  Imaum,  will 
show : — 

In  the  year  1843,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Tshetshna,  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
the  Russian  troops,  and  left  helpless  by  the  Laz 
communities,  determined  to  send  a  deputation 
to  Schamyl,  with  the  entreaty  that  he  would 
either  send  them  a  sufficient  number  of  troops, 
not  only  to  defend  themselves,  but  also  to  drive 
the  Russians  altogether  out  of  the  Tshetshna, 
where  they  had  erected  Fort  Wosdwischenska- 
ja,  and  had  seriously  established  themselves; 
or,  if  this  were  not  possible,  to  empower  them  to 
submit  to  the  Russian  government,  as  all  their 
means  of  resistance  were  at  an  end. 

For  a  long  time  no  one  was  found  willing  to 


undertake  so  delicate  a  mission ;  for  to  approach 
Schamyl  with  such  a  proposal,  was  to  dare  death 
itself.  The  Tshetshenzes  were  therefore  forced 
to  select  their  deputies  by  lot ;  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  four  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Gunoi. 
fllieir  native  pride  would  not  permit  the  Tshet- 
shenzes to  manifest  the  sentiment  of  fear,  even 
when  in  the  most  imminent  danger ;  the  chosen 
band,  therefore,  undertook  the  mission  without 
hesitation,  and  promised  the  people  to  induce 
the  Imaum  either  to  promise  military  assistance 
in  their  defence  against  the  Russians,  or  to  al- 
low them  to  submit  to  their  formidable  enemies. 

The  Gunojes  departed  on  their  journey  with 
determined  courage ;  but  the  nearer  they  came 
to  the  aul  Dargo,  the  louder  was  the  voice 
whispering  of  self-preservation,  and  the  stronger 
the  light  which  showed  the  hazard  of  their  en- 
terprise. They  took  counsel  several  times 
among  themselves  as  to  the  best  way  they  might 
begin  the  business,  without,  however,  coming  to 
a  decided  issue,  on  which  to  build  the  slightest 
fabric  of  hope.  At  last,  the  eldest  of  the  depu- 
ties, the  experienced  Tshetshenz  Tepi,  said, 
turning  to  his  companions :  "  You  know  that 
not  only  the  people  in  general,  but  even  the 
Murids  next  to  the  mighty  Imaum,  dare  not 
pronounce  the  words, '  Submission  to  the  gia- 
ours,' unpunished.  What,  therefore,  would  be 
our  fate  if  we  dared  to  come  before  the  face  of 
Schamyl  with  such  words  upon  our  lips  ?  He 
would  immediately  command  our  tongues  to  be 
out  out,  our  eyes  to  be  blinded,  or  our  heads  to 
be  cut  off;  and  all  this  would  not  benefit  our 
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nations  in  the  least,  bnt  only  desolate  our  fami- 
lies. In  order  to  avert  certain  destruction,  and 
to  gain  a  portion  of  our  desires,  I  have  thought 
of  a  more  feasible  plan." 

Tepi's  companions  urged  him  to  tell  them 
this  excellent  scheme. 

.  '  As  I  have  heard,"  continued  Tepi, "  there  is 
only  one  person  who  possesses  undoubted  influ- 
ence over  the  Imaum,  and  who  dares  to  say  be- ; 
fore  him  that  which  would  bring  destruction: 
over  others;  this  is  his  mother.  My  kunak, ; 
(host)  Hassim  Mulluh,  at  Dargo,  would  gladly 
introduce  us  to  her;  especially  if  we  present 
him  with  a  portion  of  the  money  we  have  brought 
with  ue." 

The  other  ambassadors  were  perfectly  content 
with  this  proposal,  and  empowered  their  com- 
rade to  do  as  he  thought  fit. 

On  their  arrival  in  Dargo,  they  were  hospita-  :| 
bly  received  by  Tepi's  kunak ;  and  Tepi  made ; 
use  of  the  first  opportunity  to  acquaint  Hassim 
Mullah  with  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  to  : 
entreat  his  coSppration  in  the  proposed  manner. 

"  What !  Do  you  think,"  exclaimed  Hassim 
Mullah,  thrown  off  his  guard,  "  that  I  could  be 
so  dishonorable  as  to  put  my  hand  to  so  wretched 
a  business  as  a  submission  to  the  giours  ?" 

Tepi  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  allowed 
a  handful  of  gold-pieces  to  drop  upon  the  carpet 
before  him.  Hassim  Mullah's  countenance; 
changed  altogether  in  expression,  and  he  re- 
quested his  friend  to  tell  him  the  circumstance 
once  more,  as  he  evidently  had  misunderstood 
them.  At  the  same  time,  he  inquired  how 
many  pieces  of  gold  he  had  brought. 

"Three  hundred,"  replied  Tepi.  "All  the 
tribe  subscribed  together  to  make  up  this  sum,  : 
to  support  our  petition.  Here  are  seventy ;  the 
other  two  hundred  and  thirty  we  will  present ; 
to  the  khanum,  if  she  succeed  in  obtaining  her 
son's  permission  for  our  submitting  to  the 
Russians." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Hassim  Mullah.  "I  will 
speak  with  the  khanum,  and  hope  to  obtain 
for  you  what  you  desire,  if  you  are  agreed  to 
give  two  hundred  only  of  your  remaining  gold 
pieces  to  the  khanum,  and  the  other  thirty  to 
me."  * 

The  ambassadors  were  willing  to  enter  into 
this  arrangement.  Hassim  Mullah  went  to  the ; 
khanum,  an  aged  woman,  much  beloved  on  ac- ! 
count  of  her  charitable  deeds,  but  who  was ; 
herself  avaricious,  and  declared  herself  ready ! 
to  speak  with  her  son  about  the  matter,  the ; 
danger  of  which  she  did  not,  however,  conceal  j 
for  one  moment. 

The  same  evening  she  entered  her  son's  \ 
apartment,  when,  Koran  in  hand,  he  was  de- 
spatching the  Murids,  who  were  standing  about 
him,  with  instructions  to  cause  some  other  of 
the  tribes  to  revolt. 

Notwithstanding  this  pressing  business,  how- 
ever, from  which  he  was  unwilling  to  be  taken, 
he  gave  his  mother  the  audience  she  so  urgently 
entreated,  and  went  with  her  into  a  room,  where 
their  conversation  continued  until  past  mid- 
night. It  has  never  been  accurately  known 
what  passed  between  them ;  and  when  Hassim 


Mullah  came  to  the  khanum  next  morning,  to 
hear  what  she  had  been  able  to  do,  he  found 
her  pale,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  with  a  trembling  voice. 
"  dares  not  himself  to  decide  the  question  about 
the  Tshetshenzes  submitting  to  the  Russians. 
He  has  therefore  gone  to  the  mosque,  to  await 
the  moment  in  fasting  and  prayer,  when  the 
great  Prophet,  with  his  own  mouth,  will  make 
his  will  known." 

Sohamyl  had  indeed  shut  himself  up  in  the 
mosque,  after  giving  instructions  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Dargo  should  assemble  round 
the  mosque,  and  await  his  return  in  prayer. 

At  this  summons,  all  the  people  assem- 
bled, and  surrounded  the  mosque  with  loud 
cries  and  prayers.  But  three  days  passed ;  many 
of  the  pious  sank  under  the  want  of  sleep  and 
food,  until  at  last  the  door  opened,  and  Schamyl 
came  forth,  pale  and  sorrowful.  After  whisper- 
ing a  few  words  to  the  Murids  next  to  him,  he 
ascended  the  flat  roof  of  the  mosque,  several 
persons  accompanying  him. 

Here  he  remained  standing  for  some  minutes, 
while  all  the  people  looked  up  at  him  with 
anxious  looks,  and  the  deputies  from  the 
Tshetshna  soarcely  dared  to  breathe. 

Suddenly  the  Murid  sent  by  Schamyl  returned 
with  the  khanum,  and  conducted  her  also  to 
the  roof  of  the  mosque.  The  Imaum  com- 
manded her  to  stand  opposite  to  him,  and  then 
exclaimed,  raising  his  sad  eyes  to  heaven — 

"  Great  Prophet  I  thrice  holy  are  thy  behests ; 
thy  will  be  done !" 

He  then  turned  to  the  people,  and  said,  with  a 
loud  voice — 

"Inhabitants  of  Dargo!  Fearful  is  that 
which  I  have  to  tell  youl  The  Tshetshenzes 
have  oonoeived  the  horrible  idea  of  submitting 
to  the  dominion  of  the  giaours,  and  have  actu- 
ally dared  to  send  ambassadors  here  with  their 
vile  proposition.  Well  these  deputies  knew 
|  their  evil  doings ;  therefore  they  came  not  be- 
fore me,  but  addressed  themselves  to  my  un- 
happy mother,  who  weakly  gave  way  to  their 
urgency,  and  brought  the  desires  of  these  mis- 
creants before  me.  My  tender  consideration 
:  for  my  beloved  mother,  induced  me  to  inquire 
of  Mohammed  himself,  the  Prophet  of  Allah, 
what  his  will  might  be.  Therefore  have  I,  for 
these  three  days  and  nights,  with  fasting  and 
prayers,  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Prophet, 
sustained  by  your  prayers.  He  has  esteemed 
me  worthy  of  a  reply.  But  how  horrible  for  me 
was  his  decision  1  According  to  the  will  of 
Allah,  the  first  who  made  this  proposition  known 
to  me  is  to  be  punished  with  a  hundred  blows 
of  the  whip ;  and  the  first — that  I  have  to  tell 
it ! — was  my  unhappy  mother  I" 

When  the  poor  old  woman  heard  her  name 
mentioned,  she  broke  into  loud  lamentations ; 
but  Sohamyl  was  immovable.  The  Murids  tore 
off 'the  long  veil  of  the  khanum,  bound  her  to 
a  pillar,  and  Schamyl  himself  took  the  whip  to 
execute  the  dreadful  sentence.  At  the  fifth 
stroke,  however,  the  khanum  sank  to  the 
ground,  dead.  Schamyl  fell  at  her  feet  amid 
>  agonies  of  tears. 
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Suddenly  lie  arose  fram  the  ground,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  joy.  He  arose,  and  said, 
solemnly— 

"  God  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet ! 
He  has  heard  my  prayer,  and  allows  me  to  take 
upon  myself  the  remainder  of  the  blows  to 
which  my  poor  mother  was  condemned.  I  do 
it  with  joy,  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  inesti- 
mable mark,  O  Prophet,  of  thy  loving-kind- 
ness." 

And  rapidly  he  threw  off  his  upper  garments, 
and  commanded  two  Murids  to  give  him  the 
remaining  runty-five  blows.  They  did  so,  and 
he  never  altered  a  muscle  of  his  countenance. 
After  the  last  one,  he  silently  resumed  his 
clothes,  descended  quickly  from  the  roof  of  the 
mosque,  and  standing  amid  the  terrified  popu- 
lace,  he  inquired  calmly — 


"  Where  are  the  wretches  for  whose  sake  my 
mother  had  to  suffer  this  cruel  indignation  ? 
:  Where  are  the  deputies  from  the  Tshetshna  ?" 

"  Here !  here !"  resounded  from  a  hundred 
voices,  and  in  the  next  minute  the  unfortunate 
persons  were  at  the  feet  of  the  fanatioal  lord. 

No  one  doubted  that  a  frightful  death  awaited 
the  four  Tshetshenzes,  and  some  Murids  drew 
their  sabres,  ready  for  the  firs't  word  of  the 
Imaum.  The  miserable  villagers  lay  flat,  with 
their  faces  to  the  earth ;  in  an  agony  of  terror 
they  breathed  their  dying  prayer,  and  dared  not 
raise  their  heads  to  beseech  a  pardon  they 
deemed  impossible.  But  Schamyl  himself  raised 
them  up,  and  bade  them  take  courage,  saying — 
Return  to  your  tribe,  and  for  answer  to 
their  treacherous  request,  tell  them  all  that  you 
have  seen  and  heard  here." 


MAGDALENE: 

A  YOUNG  GIRL'S  STORY. 
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CONCLUDED. 
CHAPTER  XI. 

Yearning  tenderness,  . 
For  the  lored  absent  whom  we  cannot  reacff. 
By  deed  or  token,  gesture,  or  kind  speech, 
The  spirit's  true  affection  to  express. 
When  hearts  are  full  of  Innermost  distress, 
And  we  are  doomed  to  stand  Inactive  by, 
Watching  the  soul's  or  body's  agony, 
Which  human  effort  helps  not  to  make  less. 

Tbkxch. 

"  Frank,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  talk  so, 
you  make  your  father  very  unhappy." 

"Well!"  said  the  sick  boy  moodily,  "he 
knows  it  all.  What  do  I  care  about  going  out; 
do  you  suppose  I  shall  never  go  out  again  with- 
out seeing  how  every  one  stares  at  me,  and  calls 
me  a — a  cripple  ?  oh  1  to  think  that  I  shall  never 
be  myself  again.  Oh,  you  don't  know  half  how ; 
dreadful  it  is  I"  And  he  turned  away  from  Mag- j 
dalene  bending  over  him,  and  Miss  Martha's, 
bustling,  worrying  offer  of  sal  volatile  and  aro-  j 
matio  vinegar,  and  every  other  restorative  in  j 
the  collection,  by  turns. 

"  Dear  me,  Frank,  don't  give  way  so ;  I  should  j 
like  to  see  any  one  dare  to  call  you  such  names, 
just  as  if  you  were,  well — a — well,  were  not  a 
Winthrop^nd  your  mother  a  Quincy.  Of  course 
they  would  show  a  proper  respect.  Why  I  re- 
member when  I  was  a  young  girl,  and  no  one 
had  more  attention  than  I  did,  Miss  Colburn, 
though  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  mention  it ;  well 
there  was  poor  dear  Col.  Harper,  who  lost  a  leg' 
in  some  great  battle  in  the  last  war, — when  I  say 
the  last  war,  I  do  not  mean  the  Mexican,  of 
course,— somehow  I  never  consider  that  in  the 
same  light.  But  Col.  Harper  was  suoh  a  de- 
lightful man  in  his  dear  little  pony  carriage ;  at 
Nahant  I  met  him  two  seasons  in  succession, 
and  he  was  very  complimentary  to  me,  very. — 
Well  he  got  about  remarkably  well  in  a  wheeled 


chair,  or  something  of  that  sort,  that  he  man- 
aged himself." 

"  Oh,"  groaned  Frank,  compelled  to  listen  to 
;  the  ill-judged  condolence,  though  he  had  buried 
his  face  in  the  sofa  pillows,  and  tried  to  shut 
out  sound  as  well  as  sight. 

It  was  the  first  day  Dr.  Jackson  had  given 
permission  for  him  to  be  carried  down  stairs, 
and  they  had  all  hoped  much  from  the  change 
of  scene.  Magdalene  muffled  him  in  a  bright- 
colored  cashmere  dressing-gown,  which  oon- 
cealed  the  disfigured  limb,  and  relieved  the  ex- 
treme pallor  of  his  thin  features.  Short  waves 
of  hair  clustered  over  his  forehead,  almost  con- 
cealing the  principal  remaining  soar,  but  the 
sunken  eyes,  the  languid  though  restless  move- 
ment of  the  attenuated  hands,  and  the  exhaus- 
tion following  bo  slight  a  change,  showed  that  a 
long  and  weary  convalescence  was  still  before 
him. 

The  saddest  change  of  all  was  in  the  lad's 
spirit.  It  seemed  completely  broken.  He  had 
grown  moody,  unreasonable  and  capricious,  and 
Magdalene,  while  she  pitied,  could  scarcely 
blame  him,  feeling  as  keenly  as  himself  the 
blight  which  had  fallen  on  his  life. 

She  had  been  disappointed  in  the  effect  of  the 
morning's  removal  from  his  room  to  the  family 
apartment.  Her  own  hands  had  made  it  as 
cheerful  as  it  could  be  made,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  be  drawn  out  of  himself,  for  a  time. 
She  had  altered  Miss  Martha's  stiff  arrangement 
of  the  curtains  into  more  artistic  folds,  let  in 
the  bright  sunshine,  a  forerunner  of  the  spring 
time  so  near  at  hand,  to  brighten  the  heavy 
furniture  and  wainsooted  wall.  A  little  pot  of 
mignonnette,  Jane's  humble  offering  to  her  belov- 
ed Miss  Magdalene,  was  brought  from  her  own 
room,  to  grace  the  wide  window  seat,  and  Mr. 
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Winthrop  himself  had  brought  the. invalid 
down,  and  placed  him,  with  more  of  awoman'a 
tenderness  than  a  man's  care,  upon  the  pillows 
Magdalene  awaited  to  arrange. 

But  this  partial  return  to  life,  made  the  cup 
of  his  trial  doubly  bitter.  From  the  moment 
his  father  left  the  room,  he  had  thrown  off  all 
semblance  of  interest  in  their  efforts  to  please 
him,  and  Miss  Martha's  well  meant  but  injudi- 
cious attempts  at  consolation,  only  increased 
the  irritation. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  to  me — I  wish 
you  had  let  me  stay  up  stairs — I  wish" — 

"  Stop,  Frank ;  you  are  tired  now  and  low 
spirited ;  you  do  not  know  what  you  wish,"  said 
Magdalene  gravely. 

He  looked  up  at  her  tone  of  rebuke;  it  was  a 
new  thing  to  him,  especially  since  his  illness, 
to  be  checked  even  in  a  word.  She  returned 
the  gaze  as  steadily,  but  there  was  pity,  not 
harshness,  in  her  face. 

Miss  Martha  took  advantage  of  the  pause. — 
"  Don't  get  low  spirited  Frank,  whatever  else 
you  do.  It's  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  for 
one's  nerves ;  your  mother  used  to  be  low  spi- 
rited more  than  half  her  time;  really  it  was  quite 
a  trial  to  be  with  Cousin  Harriet  when  she  gave 
up  to  it.  I  used  to  be  afraid  Ellen,  poor  little 
thing,  would  be  like  her,  she  used  to  sigh  so 
sometimes." 

Magdalene  would  have  been  thankful  to  have 
seen  Jane  drop  the  whole  of  the  cherished 
breakfast  set,  in  one  hopeless  mass  of  fragments, 
or  for  any  other  household  catastrophe,  that 
would  have  occupied  Miss  Martha's  thoughts 
for  the  day.  But  she  had  seated  herself  with 
the  vinegar  flask,  at  the  foot  of  the  sofa,  evi- 
dently determined  that  Frank  should  faint  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  and  need  it,  if  not 
actually  disappointed  that  he  had  not  already 
done  so. 

u  How  do  you  suppose  I  got  along  when  you 
were  first  sick,  and  Miss  Colburn  and  your  fa- 
ther shut  up  in  your  room,  and  I  was  not  so 
much  as  allowed  to  look  through  the  door. — 
You  can  have  no  idea  of  it,  Miss  Colburn;  not  a 
soul  coming  to  the  house  except  to  ring  the  bell 
and  ask  how  he  was,  and  after  I  had  attended 
to  things  and  read  the  Journal  and  the  Post, 
I  used  to  think — well— only  I  wonder  how 
Frank  would  get  along,  and  keep  up  his  spirits 
under  tuck  circumstances." 

"  Frank  forgets  how  much  there  is  left  in  life 
to  make  him  happy,  and  that  there*  is  such  a 
thing  as  thankfulness  for  life  itself,  and  reason,  j 
and  sight." 

Frank's  almost  defiant  look  changed  to  a  more  i 
gentle  expression.  "  Oh  yes — when  I  thought  I 
I  never  should  see  again.  But  I  did  not  know  \ 
thit  then  ;"  and  the  clouds  came  back.  j 

"You  look  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  human  s 
being,  Miss  Colburn !  Dear  knows  what  I  should  < 
do  if  you  gave  up  next.  I  told  Cousin  John  ^ 
only  this  morning  that  I  did  not  see  how  he  was  J 
ever  going  to  pay  you  for  all  you  had  done  since  J 
you  have  been  here.  It  shows  how  little  we  J: 
know,  though.  Who  would  have  thought  that  S 
night  you  came  in,  so  quiet  and  still,  I  can  see  * 


you  this  minute,  who  would  have  thought  all 
you  would  go  through  with  in  this  house  ?" 

Who  indeed, — not  Miss  Martha,  blindly  intent 
upon  outward  things,  and  unconsciously  rous- 
ing the  very  thoughts  that  most  of  all  bad  taken 
the  light  and  life  from  the  young  girl's  face. — 
Seeing  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  full  morning 
sunshine,  Frank  involuntarily  exclaimed  at 
the  change  he  had  been  too  self-absorbed  to  no- 
tice : 

"  You  do  look  dreadfully, — worried,  and  sick 
too.  Do  I  worry  you  ?  Don't  mind  me,  go  and 
lie  down,  won't  you  ?   Please  do—" 

"  It  isn't  lying  down  she  wants,  as.I  said  to 
Cousin  John  this  morning.  I  told  him  you 
ought  to  go  away  for  a  while  into  the  country, 
or  somewhere,  and  drink  fresh  milk  ;  I  used  to 
think  fresh  milk  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  take  plenty  of  exercise  ;  that's  just  what  I 
said,  that  we  ought  to  spare  you  awhile  for  a 
visit  home.    I  dare  say  you  keep  a  cow." 

"  Oh,  what  would  I  do— what  would  I  ever  do 
without  you — what  am  I  going  to  do  all  my  life  ? 
Must  you  go  home  f"  asked  Frank  imploringly. 

"  I  should  be  satisfied  to  hear  from  there  now. 
I  have  not  had  a  letter  since — not  for  a  long 
time,"  she  said,  checking  herself.  It  was  strange, 
and  one  of  her  secret  disquietudes,  that  she  had 
not  had  a  single  line  since  the  death  of  the  lit- 
tle ones.  So  long  a  silence  seemed  to  betoken 
trouble, there  also  ;  but  what  sorrow  could  in- 
trude on  the  humble  happiness  of  that  God- 
fearing Household ;  they  who  held  the  promise 
of  "  perfect  peace  ?" 

Miss  Martha  gave  a  sudden  start  of  recollec- 
tion. "There  is  a  letter  for  you  somewhere, 
that  came  when  we  were  in  so  much  trouble. 
I  knew  if  you  would  not  stop  to  take  your  meals, 
you  would  not  to  read  a  letter.  And  there  was 
no  getting  at  you,  either,  then — and  if  I  had  given 
it  to  Cousin  John  he  never  would  have  remem- 
bered it.  I'll  look  right  away.  I  wonder  if  I 
could  have  put  it  in  the  little  side-board  draw- 
er— yes,  here  it  is,  I  declare.  I'm  glad  you  men- 
tioned not  hearing." 

It  was  indeed  the-long-looked  for  messenger 
from  home.  Magdalene  took  it  eagerly,  and  her 
eyes  brightened  at  the  well-known  post-mark, 
and  she  recognised  the  labored,  but  clear  and 
upright  hand-writing  of  her  foster-mother  in 
the  address.  She  was  Magdalene's  usual  cor- 
respondent, for  Delia  had  not  the  most  remote 
gift  at  letter  writing,  whioh  she  dreaded  as  she 
onoe  did  school  compositions.  Aunt  Colburn 
wrote  slowly,  and  often  under  different  dates, 
on  the  same  sheet,  but  her  yearning  for  the  ab- 
sent one  of  the  household,  and  anxiety  to  hear 
from  her,  were  helps  in  the  labor  of  love. 

A  moment  before  and  Frank  would  have  given 
anything  to  have  seen  the  almost  joyous  look 
with  which  she  turned  to  the  seal.  Now  with 
the  caprioious  selfishness  of  a  wilful  invalid,  it 
vexed  him  to  think  that  she  could  care  so  much 
for  any  one  but  himself. 

"  How  happy  you  look,"  he  said  fretfully. — 
"  I  suppose  you  will  go  back,  and  never  think  of 
us  again.  Nothing  in  this  world  will  ever  make 
me  happy.  I  do  wish,"  he  said  more  passionate* 
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ly,  "I  will  say  it — I  wish  I  had  died !  Why 
didn't  you  all  let  me  f" 

Magdalene  laid  down  the  letter  instantly, 
grieved  to  the  heart.  What  could  she  say,  what 
could  she  urge  that  she  had  not  spoken  already?  | 

She  did  not  see  Mr.  Winthrop  coming  in  si- 
lently at  the  door  Miss  Martha  had  left  ajar,  in 
her  late  exit  to  the  store-room.    Since  that* 
memorable  night  there  had  been  a  mutual  tacit 
avoidance  of  each  other.    Mr.  Winthrop  seldom  s 
addressed  her,  never  by  name ;  nor  had  she  met  j 
his  eyes  since  that  one  steadfast  look  in  which  j 
she  had  asserted  herself  his  child.   Neither  by 
gesture  or  tone,  had  this  strange  revelation  been : 
alluded  to ;  the  natural  character  of  each  had 
regained  its  strong  sway,  and  though  both 
might  question  the  result  with  inward  struggle 
and  misgiving,  outwardly  their  intercourse  was 
still  and  calm. 

She  started  now  to  see  him  standing  there, 
looking  from  the  boy's  face  to  her  own,  with 
something  of  that  same  troubled  expression. —  ; 
His  habitual  reserve  made  it  almost  painful  to 
encounter  any  revelation  of  deep  feeling.  Her  ; 
cheeks  crimsoned,  and  she  left  Frank's  side  ab- 
ruptly. After  she  had  reached  her  own  room 
she  seemed  to  remember  a  gesture  as  if  he  would 
have  detained  her  in  passing,  but  she  would 
not  stop  to  question  the  wish  then — she  would 
not  think  of  it  now.  She  had  her  letter,  and 
would  forget  the  present,  so  harrassing  and  un- 
certain, and  turn  back  to  the  simple,  care-free; 
life  of  her  childhood.  The  large  foolscap  sheet 
was  full  to  overflowing,  and  she  could  see  at  a  ; 
glance  that  it  had  been  written  at  intervals;  the 
very  margin  was  crowded  ;  but  that  was  by  no  ; 
means  unasual.  It  was  from  thence  that  Mag- 
dalene usually  gleaned  scraps  of  village  news, 
messages  from  Delia,  or  her  father. 

4'  My  dear  child—" 

That  she  would  always  be  whatever  time's 
chances  and  changes. 

9  "  — I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  I  have  got  so 
much  to  tell  you.  I  thought  first  I  would  not 
say  anything  about  what  has  happened,  but 
your  father  thought  I  had  better  tell  you ;  he 
said  if  he  was  in  your  place  he  would  rather 
know  the  truth  at  once,  and  would  feel  bad  to j 
think  that  anything  was  kept  back.  Sometimes ' 
my  heart  has  been  so  heavy  I  did  not  feel  as  if 
I  could  think  it  all  over,  but  then  again  my 
faith  grows  brighter,  and  I  can  almost  look  on 
it  as  your  father  does.  But  I  never  expected  to ; 
see  the  time  when  we  would  not  have  a  roof ; 
over  our  heads,  or  a  spot  to  call  our  own,  and 
it  is  so  sudden  and  so  hard  on  Delia,  that  I  do 
get  rebellious.  God  forgive  me  for  it !  I  try  to 
pray  to  be  resigned,  but  I  never  felt  it  so  hard  ; 
to  be  before,  not  even  when  you  made  up  your  : 
mind  to  go  away.  Now  it  seems  as  if  there  was  ; 
a  Providence  in  that,  for  you  are  doing  well, 
*nd  we  shall  all  have  to  do  something  to  help 
lather  along. 

"I  suppose  you  will  want  to  know  how  it 
happened.  I  never  did  understand  the  law  very 
well,  but  it  seems  when  people  endorse  notes 
they  have  to  pay  them  just  as  mnoh  as  if  it  was 
their  honest  debts.  That  is  what  your  father 
did  for  Peter  Jewett,  Eliza  Jewett's  uncle.  He 


never  had  a  note  of  his  own  out  in  all  his  life ; 
he  never  liked  the  principle  of  borrowed  money, 
and  he  says,  '  interest  works  all  night,  when 
you  are  asleep.'  I've  heard  him  say  that  many 
a  time.  He  was  over-persuaded  to  do  this  ;  the 
Jewetts  kept  after  him,  until  I  used  to  hate  to 
see  Peter  coming  in  the  gate ;  and  he  finally 
made  your  father  believe  it  would  keep  him 
from  failing,  and  promised  over  and  over  again 
to  have  the  money  in  the  bank  ten  days  before 
it  was  due.  Well,  Maggie  dear,  the  upshot  of 
it  all  is  that  he  never  meant  to  keep  his  word, 
and  cleared  out  West,  nobody  knows  where, 
just  as  soon  as  he  got  the  money  in  his  hands, 
and  your  father  was  obliged  to  give  a  mortgage 
on  everything  he  had  in  the  world,  to  satisfy 
the  creditors.  He  was  in  hopes  then  that  he 
could  settle  it  someway,  and  so  it's  gone  on  two 
months ;  but  now  he  says  he  can  see  no  way  out 
of  his  difficulties,  and  it  ain't  best  to  let  things 
be  running  on  so ;  and,  only  think  t  he  gave  up 
everything  except  what  the  law  allows,  and  that 
isn't  as  much  as  I  had  myself  when  we  were 
married. 

"  I  don't  mind  it  so  much  for  myself.  I've 
I  always  been  used  to  hard  work,  and  it  don't 
make  much  difference  to  me  where  I  live,  if 
I've  got  to  leave  this  house,  I  never  seemed  to 
set  so  much  by  it  as  I  do  now ;  bat  it's  hard  for 
;  a  man  going  on  in  years,  who  has  always  been 
looked  up  to  as  your  father  has,  to  begin  the 
;  world  once  again ;  and  the  worst  of  all  is,  that 
I  Squire  Oilman  and  he  have  had  a  falling  out. 
The  Squire  meant  well,  and  he  advised  your 
father  to  put  his  property  out  of  his  hands,  and 
said  he  would  take  care  of  it  on  account  of 
Delia.  But  your  father  would  not  hear  to  it, 
and  said  his  conscience  wouldn't  let  him,  and 
Squire  Gilman — for  I  was  sitting  in  the  back 
room,  and  they  left  the  door  open — he  said  peo- 
ple were  law-honest  now-a-days,  not  bible-hon- 
est, and  your  father  said  he  didn't  know  much 
;  about  the  law,  but  he  did  know  his  bible  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  it  went  against  all  double 
dealing,  and  his  face  should  be  set'  against  it 
like  a  flint,  too.  Then  Squire  Gilman  got  mad. 
I  never  heard  a  man  go  on  so,  and  swore,  though 
he  is  a  church-member,  that  his  son  should  nev- 
:  er  marry  Delia ;  and  off  he  went,  and  your  father 
\  came  back  to  the  sitting  room,  all  worn  out,  and 
looking  as  if  he  hadn't  a  friend  in  the  world. — 
So  he  set  down  over  the  stove  awhile,  for  I  did 
not  know  what  to  say,  and  then  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  says  he,  « Everything  goes  against 
us,  and  I'm  sorry  for  Delia,  and  I  love  Charles 
;  as  if  he  was  my  own  son ;  but  I  can't  do  it  and 
ask  God's  blessing  on  me  and  mine.  I  must 
lift  up  clean  hands,'  says  he,  'and  do  the  thing 
that  is  right ;'  and  the  next  day  everything  was 
seized,  and  there's  going  to  be  a  sheriff's  sale 
the  first  of  April.  I  can't  even  bear  to  go  to 
meeting,  for  it's  stuck  up  at  the  tavern  and  the 
post  office,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  should  sink  every 
time  I  go  by.  Poor  Delia,  she  hain't  looked  up 
since,  for  though  Charlie  wants  to  come  here  as 
much  as  ever,  and  says  it  shan't  make  no  dif- 
ference to  him,  your  father  don't  think  it's  right 
to  encourage  him  to  go  against  his  father." 
,    The  letter  concluded  abruptly,  as  if  it  had 
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been  a  relief  to  poor  oat  the  pent  ap  trouble, 
secure  of  sympathy.  The  date  was  five  weeks 
back;  it  was  now  the  middle  of  March,  though 
still  cold  and  tempestuous  at  times. 

And  this  was  the  reward  of  their  unblemish- 
ed lives,  this  was  the  end  of  all  Magdalene's 
plans,  and  longing  to  be  of  use  to  them,  to  re- 
pay a  tithe  of  what  they  had  done  for  her.. — 
They  were  in  the  depths  of  trouble^  and  she 
could  not  move  a'  hand  to  help  them.  Was  God 
a  faithful  rewarder  of  them  that  trusted  Him  ? 
Yes,  these  her  faith,  though  sorely  shaken,  tri- 
umphed, in  the  end;  but  how  far  off  were  those 
heavenly  habitations,  where  the  "exceeding  and; 
eternal  weight  of  glory,"  would  recompense  for : 
the  chastening  of  the  present !  How  weary  this  j 
life  with  its  trials  and  vicissitudes,  its  tempta-  j 
tions,  its  sins,  its  doubts  and  heaviness  of  spirit !  j 

**  All  thy  waves  and  billows  have  gone  over  I 
me!"  she  cried  aloud,  lifting  up  her  clasped; 
hands  in  utter  helplessness. 

But  there  was  Frank;  she  had  been  away  from I 
him  a  long  time;  he  must  not  see  that  she  was  < 
suffering.  She  bathed  her  eyes  quickly,  and  I 
hurried  down  to  him.  He  was  alone,  and  laid  | 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door,  as  if  watch- 
ing for  her  return  impatiently. 

**Oh,  Magdalene,  I  can  hardly  believe  it  yet," 
he  said  in  a  troubled,  broken  voice.  44  Father 
was  afraid  to  tell  me,  but  I  have  felt  so  much 
better  ever  since.  I  am  almost  happy — yes  I ; 
am  quite  happy,  and  I  thought  this  morning 
nothing  could  ever  make  me  so  again." 

44  But  what  is  it,  Frank  ?"  Magdalene  was  star- 
tled at  the  feverish  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  the 
eagerness  of  his  manner,  as  he  tried  to  raise ; 
himself,  and  put  his  arm  around  her  neck. 

44  That  you  are  my  sister,  my  own,  own  sister, « 
never  to  go  away  again — never ;  he  said  so,  and : 
he  said  I  must  ask  you  if  there  was  anything • 
in  the  world,  no  matter  what,  or  how  much  it ; 
cost,  that  could  make  you  happy  and  contented ; 
here,  for  my  sake  he  said ;  and  that  he  was 
married  to  your  mother  first,  when  he  was  in 
college ;  Cousin  Martha  remembered  about  her ; 
only  father  says  you  don't  love  him,  and  Cousin  j 
Martha  said  no  wonder  poor  thing !  But  you  j 
must — won't  you  ?  Oh,  we  shall  all  be  so  hap- 1 
py."  And  the  feeble  voice  broke  down  in  a  ner- « 
vous  tremor  of  hysterical  sobs. 

Magdalene  laid  quite  still,  just  as  he  had  ] 
drawn  her  down,  not  even  attempting  to  soothe  ! 
him.  She  was  acknowledged;  her  mother  right- j 
ed  at  last ;  her  mother's  memory  cleared  from  ! 
the  stain  that  he  had  so  long  suffered  to  rest  j 
upon  it.  Tardy  justice,  but  that  had  been  of 
God's  appointment,  the  strokes  had  fallen  heav- ; 
ily  which  compelled  it.  -Love  him;  did  she  love  ] 
him  ?  Could  he  ever  be  to  her  in  deed  and  in  I 
truth  a  father  ?  She  could  not  tell,  did  he  wish  j 
her  love  ?  And  a  new  strange  yearning  began  i 
slowly  to  displace  the  hard  proud  defiance  which  j 
of  late  had  risen  up,  in  thinking  of  her  wrongs, ! 
and  the  claim  she  might  have  urged  against; 
him. 

That  claim  was  now  fully  satisfied.  The  very  j 
servants  were  wondering  over  it  among  them-  : 
selves  already,  for  Miss  Martha's  astonishment 


\  had  compelled  her  to  impart  the  astonishing 
j  news  at  once  to  Jane, 44  because,"  as  she  said  by 
j  way  of  excusing  herself  for  any  communication 
i  that  might  have  seemed  undignified, 44  because, 
'  Jane,  you  and  cook,  and  Eliza,  must  call  her 
Miss  Winthrop  after  this,  as  my  cousin  desires 
that  she  shall  immediately  take  the  head  of  his 
house ;  and  I  thought  you  had  better  practice  a 
little  before  dinner.   4  Colbum '  is  the  name  of 
a  very  worthy  family  where  she  was — ahem — 
placed,  I  may  say,  to  be  educated,  you  under- 
stand.  Now  I  think  of  it,  those  finger-bowls 
did  not  look  as  clear  as  they  might  have  done 
yesterday,"  for  it  was  in  this  way  that  Miss 
:  Martha  compromised  with  herself,  for  any  un- 
due familiarity  with  her  favorite  handmaid, 
;  some  carefully  sought-for-strioture  on  her  do- 
i  ings  or  neglects,  to  balance  the  account. 

She  found  Magdalene  sitting  close  to  Frank, 
|  with  one  hand  clasped  in  his,  and  trying  to  quiet 
the  undue  excitement  of  the  morning.  She  re- 
proached herself  for  forgetting  his  feebleness, 
even  for  a  moment.  The  very  bows  in  the 
;  small  dress  cap,  perched  at  the  back  of  Miss 
Martha's  well  preserved  tresses,  fluttered  as  she 
;  sailed  towards  her  newly  discovered  relative, 
with  beaming  face  and  outstretched  hands. 

44  To  think  Cousin  John  really  did  marry  that 
poor  child  after  all,  that  was  what  I  meant  when 
I  alluded  to  his  being  wild,  if  you  recollect ; 
and  you  are  her  little  girl — how  do  you  do,  my 
dear?"  And  she  shook  Magdalene's  disengaged 
hand  as  warmly  as  if  they  had  never  met  till 
that  moment.  44  Well,  I'm  sure  it's  a  great  bless- 
ing to  all  of  us,  isn't  it  Frank  f  and  Cousin  John 
ought  to  be  very  proud  of  you,  considering  what 
;  you  might  have  turned  out — almost  anything, 
left  as  you  were.  But  I  should  have  thought," 
and  here  the  kindly  voice  changed  to  a  quaver 
of  injured  feeling,  44 1  must  say,  though,  it  Was 
quite  proper,  and  all  that,  to  keep  it  from  Frank 
until  he  got  down  stairs  again,  that  I  might 
have  been  told  a  little  earlier.  Not  that  I  blame 
you,  my  dear,  not  at  all — it  wasn't  your  place 
properly,  and  of  course  you  had  some  delicacy 
in  speaking  of  it ;  but  situated  as  I  am  here, 
almost  the  only  near  relative  John  has  in  the 
world,  it  would  seem  as  if  I  had  a  right,  if  any- 
one, to  know  what  was  passing,  particularly 
when  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Ayer — and  a 
very  nice  sensible  person  she  is,  too — was  the 
means  of  bringing  you  here  I" 

Magdalene  returned  her  greeting  warmly;  she 
had  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Miss  Martha ; 
there  was  very  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the 
home  and  friends  to  which  she  had  been  so 
mysteriously  led. 
A  flash  of  Frank's  old  spirit  returned. 
44  Only  think,  Cousin  Martha,  she  will  take  all 
the  trouble  off  your  hands,  and  row  up  cook  and 
Jane,  for  you — " 

44 1  thought  of  that  immediately.  Bo  yon 
know  my  dear — I  said  instantly  to  myself  that 
it  was  such  a  comfort  to  think  you  knew  ,  oar 
ways,  and  how  I  managed  with  the  servants. 
Imagine  how  dreadful  it  would  have  been  to 
have  a  stranger  coming  in.  And  to  think  Miss 
— Magdalene,  I  beg  your  pardon  my  dear,  it  will 
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come  a  little  awkward  at  first — to  think  I  should 
have  been  keeping  the  family  silver  for  70a  all 
this  while !  Well,  I  will  say,  it  is  in  beautiful 
order,  only  there's  one  thing — ah! — my  dear, 
you  must  keep  a  strict  eye  on  Jane,  and  I  would 
advise  yon  to  keep  np  my  practioe  and  count 
the  spoons  and  forks  every  night  and  morning.11 

CHAPTER  xn. 

"  Mr  lifted  erea  without  a  tear 
The  gathering  atonn  shall  see, 

Mv  steadfast  heart  shall  know  no  fear- 
That  heart  Is  fixed  on  thee  1" 

The  first  of  April,  that  day  so  long  looked  for- 
ward to  with  dread  by  the  household  of  Deacon : 
Colburn,  was  close  at  hand.  A  part  of  its  trial  j 
and  mortification  had  been  spared  to  them,  there ; 
was  to  be  no  public  sale ;  the  store,  the  dwell-  < 
ing  house,  the  very  furniture,  had  gone  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  purchaser,  who  though  a 
stranger  in  the  village,  was  a  kind  and  honor- 
able man,  who  had  given  a  fair  price  for  every-  j 
thing,  and  through  all  had  shown  more  consid- ; 
eration,  than  could  have  been  expected  for  the  j 
feelings  of  the  Deacon  and  his  family. 

But  now  it  was  all  over;  the  rescue  that; 
Charlie  Oilman,  in  a  stolen  walk  with  his  be- 
trothed, had  rashly  prophesied  would  be  sure 
to  come,  had  not  interposed.  The  little  romance 
of  Delia's  nature,  which  roused  up  to  expect  the 
greatest  improbabilities,  such  as  Squire  Oilman 
relenting  at  the  last  moment,  and  buying  the 
things  in,  as  he  was  well  able  to  do  without 
feeling  it,  had  received  a  great  blow,  as  well  as 
her  unlimited  faith  in  her  lover's  foresight,  and 
general  power  of  removing  mountains.  All 
other  hopes,  nearer  and  dearer  still,  of  a  speedy 
reconciliation  and  reunion,  faded  in  the  same 
hard  light  of  reality.  It  was  Delia's  first  trial, 
and  it  seemed  to  sweep  everything  away  at 
once ;  no  wonder  that  she  gave  up  entirely  un- 
der ft. 

But  it  was  strange  that  a  heart  which  had  so 
long  since  been  taught  a  surer  hope  and  confi- 
dence, a  faith  that  had  been  tried  as  her  mother's 
had  been,  by  early  disappointments  and  sick- 
ness, and  death  of  those  she  loved,  yet  triumph- 
ing over  all  with  a  cheerful,  joyful  trust  so  many 
years,  should  now  desert  her,  in  the  hour  of 
darkness  and  need.  Many  a  time  had  she  read 
the  story  of  the  murmurings  in  the  desert,  and 
wondered  that  any  people  for  whom  such  great 
deliverances  had  been  wrought,  and  who  had 
such  a  sure  promise  held  out  to  them,  should 
have  here  brought  upon  themselves  the  punish- 
ment of  rebellion  and  ingratitude ;  but  alas !  she 
had  lost  sight  of  the  cloud  and  the  fire,  and  the 
promised  land,  and  saw  in  the  barrenness  of  the 
present,  not  the  hand  that  had  so  long  led  her 
beside  still  waters,  but  only  the  human  agency 
through  which  this  evil  had  befallen  them. 

It  was  the  last  night  in  their  old  home;  gloom 
and  stillness  had  settled  upon  the  household 
gathered  in  the  family  room.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  Aunt  Colburn  had  forgotten  her 
habitual  industry,  and  sat  with  her  hands  idly 
folded,  rocking  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
old  chair,  where  she  had  hushed  her  children 
to  forgetfulness  of  their  little  griefs ;  her  dead 


boy,  laid  many,  many  years  ago  in  the  grave 
yard,  at  the  feet  of  her  father  and  mother ;  her 
only  remaining  child,  whose  loud  sobs  she  had 
now  lost  all  power  to  check ;  the  orphan  baby 
she  had  reared  in  the  place  of  her  own,  taken 
from  her,  as  truly,  and  as  tenderly,  her  con- 
science that  night  bore  witness.  What  avail 
was  it  now,  that  she  had  borne  her  bereave- 
ment patiently — had  tried  to  do  her  duty  to  the 
stranger  and  the  fatherless  ?  Her  old  age  was 
spoiled  and  desolate,  she  clung  to  the  memories 
of  youth,  but  they  were  to  be  torn  from  her. — 
Strangers  would  lie  in  her  bed  and  sit  in  her 
seat,  and  bring  their  own  pleasures  and  plans, 
into  the  rooms  consecrated  by  a  life  time  of  her 
dearest  recollections.  Here  she  had  come  as  a 
bride,  to  be  a  dutiful  and  patient  daughter  to 
her  husband's  aged  mother,  who  had  blessed 
her  in  dying ;  here  her  children  had  been  born 
to  her,  here  her  boy  had  died.  Those  early 
days  of  her  married  life  came  back  with  painful 
vividness.  The  tall  straight  clock  in  the  cor- 
ner ticked  loudly  in  the  silence,  broken  only  by 
Delia's  sobs.  With  a  kind  of  dumb  indifference 
she  counted  the  passing  seconds;  how  it  hurried 
on,  no  pause  or  stint  that  they  were  so  soon  to 
leave  it  for  strangers  to  gaze  into  the  old  fami- 
liar face.  Then  came  a  thought  of  the  man  who 
had  brought  all  this  evil  upon  them ;  and  a 
feeling  of  hatred,  a  hope  that  his  ill-gotten  gains 
might  never  let  him  rest,  that  he  might  come 
to  see  his  wife  and  children  suffer,  followed  the 
recollection  of  his  misdeeds. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  she  had  come  to  en- 
tertain such  a  foul  guest  as  revenge  in  her  lov- 
ing heart,  that  had  ever  before  been  swayed  by 
the  largest  charity  ?  It  startled  her  even  in  the 
selfishness  of  her  repining,  and  a  feeling  of 
shame  and  self-abhorence  heralded  bitter  re- 
pentance. Bitter  indeed,  when  the  sin  is  in- 
gratitude to  a  life-long  benefactor,  even  to  the 
Father  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift. 

Her  husband  rose  up  slowly  from  his  seat  by 
the  low  fire  on  the  hearth,  where  he  had  been 
musing  with  his  head  bent  down  upon  his  clasp- 
ed hands.  Not  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the 
sharer  of  every  thought  for  so  many  years  of 
perfect  companionship,  had  heard  a  murmur  or 
a  doubt  from  his  lips,  or  a  hard  word  of  those 
who  had  wronged  him. 

He  went  to  the  stand,  where  it  had  lain  in 
his  father's  time,  and  took  up  the  'old  family 
bible,  which  had  been  the  strength  and  com- 
fort of  two  generations,  and  slowly  adjusting 
his  spectacles  with  trembling  hands,  laid  it 
open  upon  the  table,  between  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Fifty-one  years  he  had  knelt,  night 
and  morning,  by  that  fireside  to  pray.  As  a 
child  when  he  gazed  with  solemn  awe  at  the 
wonderful  volume,  whose  pages  he  had  never 
yet  been  permitted  to  turn,  as  a  young  man  ac- 
cepting without  doubt  or  cavil,  the  truths  he 
had  heard  from  his  boyhood  up,  as  a  man  relying 
upon  them  in  trouble  and  in  prosperity  alike, 
and  now  in  darkness  and  adversity  drawing  his 
whole  support  and  comfort  from  the  same,  as- 
surance. 
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The  leaves  were  turned  slowly  for  the  chapter 
which  he  sought.  His  eye-sight  was  growing 
dim;  he  had  grown  old  in  the  past  three  months; 
they  had  done  the  work  of  years  upon  his  bow- 
ed frame,  and  forehead  lined  with  perplexed 
thoughts.  He,  too,  had  had  his  own  recollec- 
tions, and  his  own  conflict,  as  he  watched  the 
white  ashes  gathering  on  the  hearth,  or  looked 
up  to  see  the  troubled  faces  before  him.  But 
the  tempter  had  found  each  entrance  guarded, 
and  now  the  struggle  was  over.  Yes,  forever ; 
he  felt  that  henceforth  he  could  accept  his  lot, 
and  take  up  the  heavy  cross,  not  only  patiently 
but  thankfully. 

His  wife  mechanically  unclasped  her  hands, 
and  sat  still  and  upright  in  her  chair  to  listen, 
though  at  first  the  words  fell  unheeded  and  in- 
distinct upon  her  ear : 

" 4  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers,  neith- 
er be  thou  envious  against  the  workers  of  ini- 
quity. 

"  *  For  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the 
grass,  and  wither  as  the  green  herb. 

"  '  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou 
dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed. 

•  ••••• 

" '  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also 
in  him  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass. 

" 4  And  he  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness 
as  the  light,  and  thy  j  ust  dealing  as  the  noon  day. 

"  *  Hold  thee  still  in  the  Lord,  and  abide  pa- 
tiently upon  him,  but  grieve  not  thyself  at  him 
whose  way  doth  prosper  against  the  man  that 
doeth  after  evil  counsels. 

" '  Leave  off  from  wrath,  and  let  go  displeasure, 
fret  not  thyself  eUe  shalt  thou  be  made  to  do 
evil.'"  \ 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  as  his  eyes 
glanced  down  the  page  in  search  of  some  well- 
remembered  verse.  If  he  had  known  the  evil 
counsels  his  wife  had  listened  to,  he  could  not  '• 
have  chosen  the  rebuke  more  skillfully;  but  he  i 
was  only  following  out  his  own  train  of  thought, 
tracing  the  comfort  that  had  risen  up  to  his 
memory,  stored  with  the  treasures  of  divine 
truth.  x 

His  hand  strayed  upon  a  verse,  marked  by  a 
date  of  his  own  father,  long  before  he  had  been 
born ;  when  assailed  perhaps  by  gloomy  fore- 
bodings : 

"  *  Keep  innocency  and  do  the  thing  that  is 
right,  for  that  shall  bring  a  man  to  peace  at  the 
last.' " 

Again  the  pages  were  slowly  turned,  then  a ; 
sudden  light  came  into  his  eyes,  and  his  voice 
grew  stronger,  almost  triumphant,  as  he  read : 

"'Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  on  the  vines,  the  labor  of, 
the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  folds  shall  yield  no 
meat,  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls. 

" 4  Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in 
the  God  of  my  salvation.' 

"  Let  us  pray."  He  said  this  as  he  stood  up, 
with  one  hand  still  on  the  open  volume  ;  and 
even  his  daughter,  yielding  to  the  abandonment 


of  her  grief,  knelt  down,  and  carried  her  heart 
full  of  rebellion  into  the  presence  so  solemnly 
invoked. 

It  was  no  faltering  prayer,  the  last  that  he 
was  to  offer  on  this  consecrated  ground.  Its 
very  language  was — "Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  hath  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life 
; — yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage."  The  very 
windows  of  heaven  seemed  open  to  this  grate- 
ful, trustful,  joyful  spirit,  this  merciful  and 
forgiving  man,  who  could  pray  then  and  there 
for  the  enemy  who  had  wrought  this  wrong,  for 
the  friends  who  had  turned  against  him  in  his 
adversity,  for  all  in  sorrow  and  affliction,  and 
then,  tremulously  for  those  most  of  all,  who 
bore  with  him  the  trouble  and  care,  with  less  of 
strength  and  courage  in  their  trial. 

His  wife's  heart  had  melted  into  humbled 
penitence,  before  the  final  amen.  Even  Delia 
had  hushed  her  sobs  and  listened  with  vacant 
wonder,  and  a  dawning  consciousness  of  the 
:  reality  of  this  sure  confidence  that  triumphed 
over  loss  and  wrong;  but  on  the  threshold, stand- 
ing with  uncovered  head  in  involuntary  reverie, 
was  one' to  whom  this  prayer  was  as  a  revela- 
tion, unfolding  the  mystery  of  God's  dealings 
here,  and  a  faint  gleaming  light  upon  the  life 
that  is  to  come. 

There  was  a  rustle  and  stir  beside  the  chair 
where  Mrs.  Colburn  remained  asking  forgive- 
ness for  her  secret  fault.  Magdalene  had  glided 
in  with  her  own  quiet  step,  and  was  kneeling 
in  her  old  place  among  them.  Her  head  was 
:  uncovered,  though  the  heavy  folds  of  a  shawl 
still  wrapped  her  figure ;  but  she  seemed  so  lit- 
;  tie  changed,  so  truly  herself  in  that  accustomed 
attitude,  as  if  she  had  never  left  them,  but  had 
shared  in  all  their  sorrow,  and  helped  them  to 
bear  the  burden.  Oh,  it  was  an  unlooked-for 
blessing  to  see  her  thus  again,  a  great,  great 
j  comfort  to  all,  which  words  could  not  express ; 
everything  was  for  the  moment  forgotten  in  the 
joy  of  her  welcome  home. 

The  door  into  the  outer  room  still  stood  ajar, 
j "  I  was  afraid  I  should  disturb  you  in  the  read- 
j  ing,"  said  Magdalene,  as  she  glanoed  that  way, 
;  and  hastened  to  close  it,  for  the  cold  night  air 
;  streamed  into  the  room,  already  chill  with  its 
;  untrimmed  lights  and  dying  fire.  "  Magdalene- 
one  moment,"  pleaded  a  voice  without,  a  voioe 
that  drew  her  even  from  them.  It  was  her  fa- 
ther, who  had  accompanied  her  on  that  hurried 
journey,  and  he  had  been  so  kind  all  that  day. 
She  thought  he  had  turned  from  the  door  as 
she  left  him,  but  no,  an  irresistible  attraction 
had  held  him  to  listen  to  that  prayer  and  won- 
der at  its  long  suffering,  its  forgiveness  and  its 
trust.  He  held  out  his  hand  as  she  came  into 
the  dark  hall ;  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  fell  upon 
his  face.  "  Will  you  not  bid  me  good  night, 
my  daughter  ?"  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
called  her  so,  and  a  thrill  of  happiness  made 
her  tremble  from  head  to  foot,  as  a  father's  lips 
were  pressed  to  her  forehead  tenderly,  almost 
reverently,  and  she  went  back  with  a  heart  full 
of  a  new  and  almost  unhoped-for  joy,  to  tell 
them  her  strange  history. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. — iKS  LAST. 

"  After  freezing  January, 

Cometh  pleasant  May. 
There  fa  no  ttorm  so  eroel. 

But  hath  m  fair  a  day.'*— Roxbobovob  Ballads. 

It  is  folly  to  talk  of  spring  in  New  England. 
March,  with  its  dreary,  cold  storms — gusty 
April,  when  the  roads  are  almost  impassable, 
when  great  banks  of  dingy  snow  melt  slowly 
beneath  the  fences,  and  in  the  woods  and  valleys 
— May,  with  its  few  days  of  treacherous  sun-  . 
shine,  its  chill  winds,  and  scanty  foliage — the 
poet  would  not  recognize  the  flower-crowned  j 
season  he  delights  to  celebrate  in  either  of  these  [ 
months,  still,  by  courtesy,  retaining  the  pleasant  J 
title.  | 

June  is  the  real  awaking  of  bird  and  flower, 
and  rivulet.  Then  the  dogwood  glances  through 
the  emerald-green  foliage  of  birch  and  maple- 
then  the  purple  violets,  and  white  strawberry 
blossoms  mingle  their  delicate  hues  in  the 
short  grass,  and  velvet  moss  by  the  brook-side  I 
— the  tall  fern  leaves  slowly  uncurl  their  brown 
banners,  and  keep  watch  above  them— dande- 
lions shine  like  gold  in  the  door  yards,  and  the 
flower  borders  brighten  slowly  with  buds  of 
promise. 

June  hides  no  deception  in  its  leafy  loveliness;  < 
the  weary  invalid  has  at  last  his  yearning  for  > 
the  soft  sunshine  satisfied  ;  little  children  bask  \ 
"  oat  of  doors"  all  day  long,  without  reprehen-  \ 
sion  ;  and  it  is  in  this  cheerful  month  that  we  j 
come  to  take  our  last  look  at  the  village  of) 
Deerfield,  and  find  ourselves  at  the  threshold  of  j 
a  familiar  dwelling.  j 

The  lilac  bushes  are  still  in  full  and  odorous 
bloom;  they  almost  form  an  arch  around  the 
grand  walk,  they  have  grown  so  tall — the  great 
snowball  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  grass  plat, 
bends  down  beneath  the  weight  of  the  heavy 
dusters.  Along  the  border,  jonquilns,  and  daf- 
fodils are  beginning  to  fade,  but  the  great  clump 
of  lily-of-the-valley  is  just  thinking  of  unclo- 
sing its  snowy  bells.  Black  and  crimson  heart- 
ed tulips  stand  out  singly,  here  and  there— and 
there  are  blue  hyacinths  under  the  shadow  of 
the  May  rose-bush  by  the  window.  That  is 
just  in  its  glory,  with  its  wreaths  of  prodigal 
blossoms,  sweet-scented,  and  richly  colored. 
The  school  children  stop  to  peep  through  the 
wooden  paling  as  they  go  by,  and  one,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  thrusts  in  a  chubby  little  hand, 
with,  "  please,  give  me  a  flower  V* 

The  windows  are  thrown  up  all  over  the  hottse;  ; 
the  front  door  stands  half  open,  as  if  it  were  a 
pity  to  exclude  any  of  the  sweet  air  from  the 
garden,  and  the  song  of  the  birds  hopping  about  \ 
from  the  trellis  of  the  grape  vine,  to  the  great  ; 
pear  tree  that  you  can  reach  from  the  second : 
story—streams  in  with  the  sunshine. 

There  is  a  bustle  of  preparation  all  through 
the  old  house,  the  movement  headed  by  Aunt 
Coiburn  herself— yes,  really  Aunt  Colburn,  in 
her  old  home  again,  and  looking  almost  as  young 
and  cheerful  as  she  did  before  that  gloomy 
winter,  as  she  sings  snatches  of  old  tunes  un- 
consciously, or  stands  in  silent  consideration  of 
some  newly  suggested  plan.   Delia,  her  mother 
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says,  is  not  the  least  use  in  the  world ;  she 
cannot  even  dust  a  room,  or  put  up  a  window 
curtain  properly ;  but  no  wonder,  for  Charlie 
Oilman  has  "been  flying  in  and  out"  all  the 
morning,  under  pretence  of  forgotten  messages, 
and  offers  of  assistance  that  are  not  in  the 
least  needed,  and  it  is  their  wedding  day.  No 
wonder  that  Delia  forgets  what  she  is  doing,  and 
is  "more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help." 

But  Magdalene  had  come  to  take  her  place, 
thoughtful  and  efficient  as  ever,  though  she 
was  now  Miss  Winthrop,  even  in  Deerfleld, 
where  she  had  been  known  as  Maggie  Colburn 
all  her  life.  Those  who  were  bidden  to  the 
wedding  that  evening,  were  prepared  to  be  as- 
tonished by  the  handsome  dresses,  and  elegant 
jewelry  of  which  rumor  was  gossipping,  and 
had  carried  the  wonderful  news  even  as  far  as 
the  old  farm  house  with  the  walnut  trees,  where 
her  stern  grandfather  being  dead,  two  old  mai- 
den ladies  were  wearing  out  a  lengthy  and 
loveless  old  age. 

But  Magdalene,  following  Aunt  Colburn  about 
in  her  plain  muslin  morning  dress,  and  black 
silk  apron,  was  in  no  wise  altered,  save  that  she 
had  grown  more  gentle,  and  less  reserved  in 
manner,  as  the  weight  and  secret  of  her  life 
was  removed,  and  she  had  no  temptation  to 
forget  the  present  in  dreaming  over  her  uncer- 
tain and  mysterious  future.  She  was  just  as 
reliable  as  ever,  and  Aunt  Colburn  had  trusted 
to  her  the  frosting  and  ornamenting  of  the 
great  loaves  of  bride's  cake,  and  fruit  cake, 
wreathed,  according  to  the  trim  old  fashion  of 
her  own  bridal,  with  box,  the  leaves  of  which 
glittered  with  the  sugared  compound. 

The  "  front  room"  had  lost  something  of  its 
old  formality,  though  Magdalene  had  not  des- 
troyed the  charm  of  its  original  dimensions  in 
adding  some  graces  of  her  own  devising.  Clear 
muslin  curtains,  bordered  and  tied  back  with 
blue  ribbon,  were  dropped  over  the  Venetian 
blinds,  that  had  once  been  the  pride  of  Aunt 
Colburn's  best  room.  The  fire-board,  with  its 
stiff  nosegay  of  nondescript  flowers,  and  bright 
wall-paper  border,  had  been  removed,  and 
branches  of  fir  and  pine,  with  lilacs  and  snow- 
balls in  great  profusion,  filled  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  tall  brass  andirons  that  shone  like 
gold.  Flowers  filled  the  large  glass  pitchers 
which  had  ornamented  the  mantel  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  table  had  been  rescued 
from  its  former  prim  emptiness  beneath  the 
looking  glass,  and  covered  with  the  handsomely 
bound  books  and  keepsakes  that  Magdalene  had 
tracked  to  their  hiding  places  in  drawers,  and 
closets,  preserved  in  pristine  freshness  by  the 
laudable  practice  of  laying  away  anything  that 
is  pretty  or  graceful,  lest  contact  should  soil,  or 
use  injure,  still  practiced  to  an  alarming  extent 
by  tidy  housekeepers. 

The  best  bed  chamber  adjoining,  the  parlor 
chamber,  as  it  was  oalled,  had  shared  in  all 
these  decorations.  The  green  shutters  were 
partially  drawn,  but  the  breath  and  song  of  the 
garden  stole  in,  and  filled  it  with  a  delicious 
atmosphere  and  a  softened,  dreamy  light. 
And  here,  on  the  high,  smooth  bed,  made  up 
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with  marvellous  precision  as  to  the  fresh  folds  j  well,  let  him  make  Just  as  muoh  noise  as  he 
of  the  linen  sheets  and  pillow  oases,  and  the  i  wants  to,  though  i  can't  get  used  to  his  being 
exact  centre  of  the  Marseilles  quilts,  canopied  your  brother  yet.1' 


with  white  curtains,  and  fragrant  with  a  faint 
odor  of  dried  lavender  and  rose  leaves — lay  the 
bridal  dress,  a  gift  from  Magdalene,  and  brought 
by  her  from  the  city,  a  great  'charm  to  Delia's 
unsophisticated  imagination.  It  was  of  simple 
tarletan,  as  became  the  season  and  the  bride, 
ornamented  only  by  delicate  ruches  of  lace,  and 
knots  of  flowing  white  ribbon,  having,  withal, 
a  certain  charm  of  style  and  elegance  about  it, 
that  had  bewitched  Delia,  and  made  her  lover 
long  to  see  it  "tried  on" — a  desire  that  she 
coquettishly  persisted  in  denying. 

There,  also,  lay  Aunt  Col  burn's  cap,  more  of 
Magdalene's  good  taste  in  simplicity  and  design, 
the  "  artificials"  left  out,  and  so  wonderfully 
becoming,  that  she  could  not  help  seeing  it 
herself,  and  was  almost  afraid  to  wear  it,  lest 
she  should  get  vain  and  proud  in  her  old  age  t 
Good,  honest  heart. 

On  the  bureau,  just  out  of  reach  from  the 
open  window,  glittered  Delia's  peculiar  pride 
and  delight,  a  case  of  silver  spoons,  table,  des- 
sert, and  tea-spoons,  "a  whole  dozen  of  each,  and 
so  heavy !" — as  she  triumphantly  told  Charlie, 
and  marked  with  her  own  name  in  full.  The 
fashion  of  costly  bridal  presents  had  not  yet 
invaded  Deerfield,  and  this  unheard-of  generos- 
ity on  the  part  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  he  was  constantly  study- 
ing Magdalene's  happiness — had  completed  the 
sum  of  Delia's  earthly  felicity.  Nor  must  we 
forget  to  oatalogue  Cousin  Martha's  oontribu 
tion,  also  standing  there  in  the  place  of  honor, 
a  square  brick  pincushion,  mounted  on  gilt 
claw  feet,  and  covered,  as  she  assured  Magdalene, 
in  a  neat  and  precise  note  which  accompanied 
.it,  with  "a  piece  of  her  grandmother's  pearl 
colored  damask  satin  wedding  dress,  and  stuffed 
with  the  very  best  wool." 

The  note  further  intimated  that  they  were 
very  lonesome  in  Beacon  street,  and  would  be 
very  glad  when  the  wedding  was  over,  though, 
to  be  sure,  if  fresh  milk  and  country  air  were 
doing  her  and  Frank  any  good,  they  ought  to  be 
very  thankful. 

The  banished  bride  appeared  to  be  fully  con- 
soled, if  the  merry  peals  of  laughter  which 
came  from  the  hall  above,  bore  a  true  testimony. 
Aunt  Colburn  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  and  warn  her  that  she  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  village.  She  would  have 
been  in  dismay,  if  she  could  have  seen  the 
floor  completely  strewn  with  the  remnants  of 
Magdalene's  bouquet,  which  she  had  leftcarefully 
gathered  together  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  win- 
dow. 

"Just hear  those  children!"  said  Aunt  Col- 
burn, turning  a  beaming  face  to  Magdalene,  as 
she  stood  with  one  hand  upon  the  dark  baluster, 
the  very  picture  of  matronly  comfort  and  con- 
tent. "  Who  would  have  thought,  that  night 
you  came  home  last  spring,  that  I  should  have 
ever  heard  her  langh  like  that,  again !  or  that 
we  should  be  fixing  for  her  wedding  here,  in  this 


It  seemed  by  no  means  strange  to  Magdalene 
now,  and  a  great  part  of  her  happiness  this 
very  June  morning,  was  in  having  him  with  her 
in  the  fresh  country  air,  and  seeing  him  grow  so 
like  himself,  in  the  healthful  influences  around 
him.  He  was  a  privileged  person  with  any 
member  of  the  family.  Deacon  Colburn  got 
him  to  read  the  fine  print  in  the  newspaper,  and 
his  wife  gave  him  the  amplest  liberty  in  milk 
room  and  pantry.  He  had  ceased  to  rail  at  the 
crutch,  which,  at  first,  had  cost  him  many  a 
pang  and  fit  of  despondency,  and  managed  to 
follow  Delia,  his  chief  friend  among  the  many 
he  had  already  made  in  Deerfield,  up  stairs  and 
down,  with  teasing  pertinacity,  born  of  the  old 
mischievous  spirit,  that  had  threatened  Magda- 
lene's peace  of  mind  on  their  first  acquaintance. 

44  Dear  me,  I  shall  never  forget  that  night  if  I  . 
live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,"  oon tinned  Aunt 
Colburn,  going  towards  the  sitting  room  to  in- 
spect the  cake,  for  at  least  the  tenth  time  that 
morning.  44  Here  we  sat,  your  father — well, 
there,  it  comes  so  handy  to  say  your  father,  I 
suppose  I  always  shall — and  Delia,  thinking  she 
must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  Charlie,  and  I, 
feeling  as  if  the  Lord  had  forsaken  us.  That's 
the  way  it  is  in  this  world — I  guess  you  may 
set  out  that  pile  of  gilt  edged  plates,  too—right 
here,  on  this  corner — so  it  is,  the  darkest  hour 
is  just  before  the  day,  as  your  father  says  ;  and 
when  despair's  in  the  chamber,  comfort's 
knocking  at  the  door.  Dear  knows,  I  don't  de- 
serve to  live  to  see  this  day."  • 

44  But  you  have  not  told  me,  yet,"  said  Mag- 
dalene, busied  in  dusting  the  plates,  a  work  of 
superorogation  in  that  china  closet,  "how  Squire 
Gilman  came  around  so  suddenly." 

44  Oh !  that  wasn't  no  great  wonder,  after  he 
found  Mr.  Winthrop  had  bought  up  every- 
thing, and  made  things  so  easy  for  us." 

44  Yes,"  and  Magdalene  had  her  train  of 
reminiscence.  44  He  was  so  sorry,  and  felt  al- 
most as  troubled  as  I  did,  when  Mr.  Johnson 
came  home,  and  had  made  such  a  mistake,  not 
telling  you  about  it  at  the  time— do  sit  down, 
and  rest  one  moment;  there,  now,  you  look  mora 
comfortable.  But  Mr.  Johnson  thought  it  was 
4o  be  kept  a  great  secret,  though  for  all  the 
'  pleasure  of  a  hundred  surprises,  I  would  not 
have  given  you  that  week  of  anxiety." 

"Dear  little  fellow,"  said  Aunt  Colburn, 
breaking  in  upon  the  thread  of  their  discourse, 
as  she  heard  a  shout  from  Frank ;  44  it  was  so 
good  of  him  to  tell  his  father  all  about  it  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  to  start  you  right  off  so, 
and  spare  his  father  to  come  with  you.  I  wasn't 
half,  as  'fraid  of  him  as  I  expected  to  be—lCr. 
Winthrop,  you  know." 

Afraid?— yes,  Magdalene  could  remember 
when  she  had  shrunk  at  the  sound  of  his  voice 

and  step,  as  her  little  twin  sisters  had  done-  

but  now,  there  was  no  fear  in  the  love  and  cost- 
fidence  which  he  had  won  from  her. 
44 1  was  going  to  tell  you  about  Squire  Gflm««a,»» 


house,  either.   That's  Frank,  poor  little  fellow;  *  said  her  foster  mother,  leaning  back  in  the  oUl 
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rocking-chair,  and  patting  one  hand  under  her 
elbow,  while  the  other  supported  her  chin,  a 
favorite  attitude,  which  always  rested  her,  she 
said.  "  It  was  a  good  deal  for  him  to  do,  now, 
wasn't  it  f  for  him  to  come  right  out  and  ask 
your  father's  pardon  in  church-meeting,  before 
everybody.  No  more  than  the  first  disciples 
did,  confessing  their  faults,  you  know ;  but  then 
we  don't  live  in  Bible  times  now,  as  I  often  say. 
Your  father  broke  right  down,  as  he  hadn't 
done  all  through,  and  there  wasn't  many  dry  ; 
eyes,  I  can  tell  you. 

"  Somehow,  I'm  glad,"  said  Aunt  Colburn,  af- 
ter a  little  pause,  in  which  Magdalene  had  fin- 
ished her  task,  and  sat  down  beside  her  on  the 
self-same  "  cricket "  that  had  been  hers  in  , 
childhood — "  that  Mr.  Winthrop  had  things  put  I 
in  your  name ;  it's  all  the  same,  I  know,  but ; 
your  father  and  me  have  always  felt  more  < 
comfortable.   Oh,  my  I"  and  she  heaved  a  long,  \ 
though  by  no  means  sorrowful  sigh ;  "  to  think  > 


that  I  was  rearing  you  up,  a  delicate  little  baby, 
to  help  us  in  the  hour  of  need."  She  was  by 
no  means  poetically  inclined,  nor  did  she  share 
in  the  modern  fault  of  exaggeration,  yet  there 
was  a  floating  thought  about  entertaining  angels 
unaware,  as  she  bent  down  to  the  head,  lying, 
as  of  old,  upon  her  knee,  and  smoothed  the  dark 
:  hair  lovingly. 

"  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps,"  and  Mr.  Russet's  prediction  of  God's 
guidance  had  been  fulfilled.  It  is  an  abrupt 
leave-taking,  we  know,  but  we  are  of  those 
that  would  rather  say  farewell  on  the  threshold 
of  a  festivity,  than  to  wait  and  see  the  merriment 
ended,  the  guests  depart,  and  the  lights  die 
out.  Magdalene's  trials  we  essayed  to  tell  you 
of,  not  the  triumphs  of  a  courageous,  single- 
hearted,  trustful  spirit,  that  achieved  life's  most 
diffioult  mission  patiently,  and  without  self- 
seeking.  Verily,  such  have  their  reward,  even 
here  1 


THE  WANDERING  BIRD. 

BY  MBS.  THB0D06IA  H.  BBVERIDGB. 


From  the  shadowy  forests  far  away, 
A  joyous  bird  took  wing ; 
Abroad  o'er  the  smiling  earth  to  stray, 
In  the  early  days  of  Spring. 

Fragrance  was  on  the  balmy  gale, 
Sunlight  on  every  hill, 
Beaoty  glowed  in  the  flowery  vale, 
And  beckoned  him  onward  still. 

When  lo !  there  rose  to  his  glancing  eye 
A  vision  of  strange  delight ! 
As  the  glorious  ocean,  rolling  nigh, 
First  greeted  his  wondering  sight. 

The  waves  flashed  bright,  as  if  silvery  stars 
From  the  heavens  so  far  away, 
Had  stooped  to  this  beautiful  earth  of  ours, 
With  the  blue  sea-waves  to  play. 

A  murmur  rose  through  the  misty  base, 

And  sweet  on  the  ear  it  fell, 

Like  a  wind-harp,  moaning  through  autumn  days, 

Or  the  fairy  voiee  of  a  shell ! 

On  swifter  pinion  the  wild  bird  flies, 

As  he  nears  the  enchanted  shore, 

The  green  earth  fades  from  his  charmed  eyes, 

Oh !  never  to  greet  them  more ! 


On — on,  through  the  bright  sun  light 

He  speedeth  his  joyous  way, 

Mid  the  soft  sea-breese  and  the  breakers  white, 

And  the  rainbow-painted  spray. 

But  see !  the  Angel  of  Storms  is  near, 
To  shadow  those  shining  hours ! 
The  sky  is  shrouded  in  darkness  drear, 
And  the  gathering  tempest  lowers ! 

The  ocean  raves  in  its  mighty  wrath, 
The  waves  roll  mountain  high, 
And  mock  at  the  lightning's  flaming  path 
Through  the  black  and  threat'ning  sky ! 

Alas !  for  thee,  bright  wandering  bird ! 
Thou  hast  found  thee  a  stormy  grave ! 
And  thy  song  of  joy  may  no  more  be  heard, 
Where  the  far  green  forests  wave. 

Oh !  weary  heart!  it  is  thus  with  thee, 
When  far  from  love's  sheltered  home, 
Wildly  out  on  life's  troubled  sea, 
For  happiness  thou  wouldst  roam. 

Look  "within  thee"— with  spirit  eyes— 

And  thou  shalt  surely  find, 

The  "  pearl  of  price,"  in  the  paradise 

Of  a  calm  and  heavenly  mind. 

Texas,  Apt*  6th,  1886. 


ANECDOTE  OF  BALZAC. 


A  thief  who  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  into  the  apartment  of 
the  well  known  author  Balzac,  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  and  turning 
around,  he  saw  by  the  dim  light  of  the  moon 
penetrating  the  chamber,  the  portly  figure  of 
the  author  sitting  upon  the  bed  and  holding  his 


sides.  Seeing  himself  detected,  he  coolly  ask- 
ed Mr.  Balzac  for  what  reason  he  laughed  so 
immoderately. 

"  I  laugh,"  replied  the  latter,  "  at  the  idea  that 
you  should  fancy  yourself  able  to  find  money  or 
valuables  in  the  dark,  and  without  a  lamp,  when 
I  can't  discover  any  in  the  broad  daylight." 
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BY  VIBGIIfIA  P.  TOWKSE5D. 


"  Wait  a  moment,  grandma,  I  just  want  to 
run  out,  and  say  good  bye  to  Daisy ;"  and  the 
sweet  face,  set  in  a  frame  work  of  bridal-hat 
flowers,  looked  a  moment  through  the  open 
door,  and  then  vanished,  before  the  lady,  in  her 
quaker  satin  and  white  muslin  cap,  oould  reply. 

"What,  isn't  Elsie  here?"  The  questioner 
was  a  young,  and  noble  looking  man,  and  there 
was  something  peeuliarly  attractive  in  the  smil- 
ing of  his  dark  expressive  eyes,  as  they  swept 
the  room  with  a  single  glance,  and  then  lighted 
on  the  old  lady. 

"  She's  just  run  out,  Alden,  to  bid  Daisy  good 
bye.  You  know  it  wouldn't  do  to  go  off  with- 
out seeing  her  old  nurse,  anyhow.  Everything's 
packed,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  and  the  carriage  is  waiting ;"  and  as 
the  young  man  spoke,  a  tide  of  gleeful  laughter 
rojled  up  to  their  ears  from  the  company  below 
stairs.  The  old  lady  did  not  mind  it.  She 
came  close  to  the  newly  made  husband,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  Alden,"  she  said, 
very  earnestly,  "now  the  hour  has  come  for  our; 
parting,  I  can  think  of  many  things  I  want  to  j 
say  to  you,  and  I  ought  to  have  done  this  be- ; 
fore.  But  it's  too  late  now.  Oh,  Alden,  you 
will  be  very  tender  of  my  darling,  won't  you  ? 
You  will  never  forget  how  she  has  been  watch- 
ed, and  cared  for,  (it  may  be  too  much  J  and 
how  she  has  never  known  a  harsh  word  in  the 
home  whence  you  are  taking  her  ?" 

The  old  lady's  voice  was  pleading,  almost  to 
sadness,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears ;  but 
dimmed  as  they  were,  she  saw  the  look  of  beau- 
tiful tenderness  that  flashed  into  the  young 
man's  expressive  features. 

"  Do  not  fear  to  trust  me,  Mrs.  Williams,"  he 
said,  solemnly  taking  both  her  hands  in  his. — 
"Her  happiness  shall  be  the  one  great  aim  of 
my  life.  The  love  that  has  watched  over,  the 
tenderness  that  has  guarded  her  girlhood  from  ! 
the  very  shadow  of  evil,  shall  be  increased  a 
hundred  fold  in  the  home  to  which  I  take  her ;" 
and  had  you  heard  those  eloquent  tones,  and 
seen  the  look  which  accompanied  them,  you 
would  have  predicted  a  joyous  wedded  life  for 
Elsie  Raymond. 

"  I  do  believe  you,  Alden,  my  boy,"  answered 
the  old  lady,  fervently.  "  But  sometimes  you 
may  find  Elsie  a  little  impatient,  or  self-willed. 
I  don't  like  to  say  it,  for  her  heart's  always  in 
the  right  place,  only  you  know  how  quick  and 
impulsive  she  is,  and  she  don't  bear  contradic- 
tion, for  I  8 'pose  she's  a  spoiled  child." 

*'  Who's  a  spoiled  child  ?"  asked  a  voice  so 
sweet  it  would  have  thrilled  your  heart  like  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  harp-music,  and  the  grace- 
ful figure  of  the  girl-bride  sprang  into  the  room. 

Rubens  ought  to  have  seen  her  at  that  mo- 
ment. With  her  blue,  sparkling  eyes,  the  half 
blush  gathering  into  her  soft  cheeks,  and  the 
arch  smile  breaking  over  her  lips,  as  morning 


sunshine  breaks  into  the  heart  of  mountain 
roses,  she  was  just  the  vision  of  outward,  joy- 
ous earth-loveliness  that  his  soul  would  have 
delighted  in.  Her  white  hat  with  its  loopings 
of  lace  and  ribbon,  and  her  rich  travelling  dress, 
harmonized  with  the  rare,  English  creaminess 
of  her  complexion,  and  altogether  she  looked 
to  the  loving  eyes  that  now  rested  on  her,  so 
bright,  and  sparkling  and  happy,  that  they  for- 
got everything  but  her  beauty. 

"Grandma's  been  saying  bad  things  about 
me,"  said  the  bride,  with  a  pretty  pout,  that 
any  young  husband  would  have  thought  worth 
a  dozen  kisBes.  "  Now,  Alden,  don't  you  let  her 
:  frighten  you  one  bit,  for  I'm  going  to  be  just 
the  most  loving,  obedient  little  wife  in -the 
;  world,  and  never  do  a  thing  you  say  I  musn't, 
;  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  I  shan't  say  1  musn't '  very  often,  darling," 
answered  the  young  husband,  stroking  the  curls 
that  fell  out  of  the  little  hat.  "  But  come,  Elsie, 
we  shan't  be  in  time  for  the  cars.  Say  good  bye 
to  your  grandmother,  quick." 

"  I'll  be  a  good  girl,  indeed  I  will,"  whispered 
the  trembling  lips,  as  they  drew  up  to  the 
grandmother's ;  and  the  smiling  face  was  dim 
with  tears. 

"  God  bless  you,  Elsie,  my  child !" 

And  her  husband  hurried  her  away. 

Elsie  Raymond's  future  must  tell  the  story  of 
her  past.  Both  her  parents  lay  under  the  spring 
grass  before  she  had  learned  to  know  them,  and 
so  she  went  to  her  grandmother's  heart  and 
home.  There,  only  sunshine  lay  over  her  life. 
The  tender,  indulgent  grandmother  forgot  there 
must  come  an  hour  when  the  clouds  would  rise, 
and  the  great  life  storms  descend  upon  the 
flower  that  grew  up  in  such  beauty  at  her  hearth- 
stone. 

Elsie  had  one  of  those  fine,  rich  impulsive  na- 
tures, that  especially  require  judicious  training. 
This  she  had  never  received  from  her  grand- 
;  mother,  and  the  under-current  of  self-will  and 
pride  in  her  nature  had  gained  depth  and  force, 
which,  in  her  early  girlhood,  only  revealed  them- 
selves in  her  impatience  of  mild  reproof,  or 
contradiction. 

But  usually  she  was  so  loving,  so  gentle,  so 
transparent — and,  as  I  said,  her  future  must  tell 
her  past. 

Two  years  had  gone  swiftly,  happily  by.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  sat  at  their  breakfast  table 
that  morning.  The  room  with  its  appliances  of 
taste  and  luxury,  was  one  of  those  rare  home- 
gems,  that  only  an  artist  can  appreciate. 

But  the  little  wife,  behind  the  silver  coffee 
urn,  in  her  fawn  colored  morning  gown,  with  its 
tassels  of  blue  silk,  was,  after  all,  the  crowning 
beauty  of  the  sweet  home-scene. 

"  Alden,"  said  Mrs.  Raymond,  as  she  passed 
his  second  cup  of  coffee,  M  wont  you  just  pui 
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down  that  paper,  and  listen  to  me  a  moment. — 
Yon  know  that  party  yon  promised  me,  almost 
a  year  ago.  Well,  I've  decided  to  have  it  next 
week.  It  V J  lis t  the  season  for  it  now,  and  we'll 
make  a  grand  effort  to  have  it  pass  off  well." 

If  Mrs.  Raymond  had  at  that  moment  looked 
narrowly  at  her  husband's  face,  she  wonld  have 
seen  it  grow  pale  at  the  mention  of  the  party. 

"  I'm  sorry,  Elsie,"  he  oommenoed,  moving 
restlessly  on  his  ohair. 

"  Now  don't,"  interrupted  the  little  wife  quick- 
ly, "don't,  Alden,  say  one  word  against  the 
party,  for  I've  quite  set  my  heart  on  having  it. 
I  told  the  Campbells,  and  the  Wildmans  about 
it,  more  than  two  weeks  ago,  so  I  should  die 
with  shame  to  postpone  it." 

"You  shouldn't  have  mentioned  it  to  them, 
without  consulting  me  first."  Mr.  Raymond's 
tones  were  cold  and  severe  for  the  first  time, 
but  his  wife  would  have  forgiven  them,  had  she 
guessed  the  anguish  that  lay  at  his  heart. 

As  it  was  her  face  flushed  with  anger.  **  Real- 
ly," she  answered,  "  I  was  not,  until  thi9  morn- 
ing, aware  I  was  responsible  to  you,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, for  the  subjects  I  might  choose  to  select 
for  conversation  with  my  acquaintances.  Once 
for  all,  what  ii  the  reason  you  refuse  me  this 
party  ?» 

"  I  do  not  refuse  it,  Elsie,  I  only  ask  you  to 
delay  it." 

M  And  I  mutt,  and  will  have  it  next  week,  or 
never.  I  cannot  see  why  you  wish  me  to  post- 
pone it,  unless  it  be  because  you  know  the  de- 
lay will  greatly  annoy  me." 

The  young  man's  pale  face  flushed  with  the 
pain  her  words  had  occasioned  him.  "  Elsie," 
and  his  voice  was  quieter,  and  sterner  than  be- 
fore, "  you  cannot  move  me  by  these  accusa- 
tions because  you  know  as  well  as  do  I,  there  is 
no  truth  in  them.  I  have  some  heavy  payments 
to  meet  this  week,  and  that  alone  was  the  rea- 
son of  my  requesting  you  to  defer  this  matter. 


his  hand,  and  groaned  deeply.  It  was  the  last 
drop  in  his  cup  of  bitterness. 

An  hour  later  the  young  merchant  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  his  counting-room,  with  rest- 
less step,  and  haggard  face. 

There  had  come  a  sudden  revolution  in  the 
mercantile  world,  and  his  house  was  one  of  the 
first  to  feel  it.  "  There  is  no  chance  to  sail  clear 
of  this,  that  I  see,"  murmured  the  young  man, 
as  he  struck  his  forehead.  "  A  few  weeks,  and 
we. must  all  sink.  I  shall  be  a  ruined  man.  and 
Elsie — "  his  face  worked  fearfully  a  moment, 
and  then  he  resumed,  "  There  is  no  way  to  raise 
the  money,  unless — "  he  stared  anxiously  all 
about  him,  as  though  he  feared  the  terrible  se- 
cret whioh  lay  behind  that  "  unless"  might  have 
revealed  itself,  though  it  had  never  crossed  his 
lips  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  his  face 
wore  a  look  of  cowardice  and  guilt. 

"  Yes ;  I  could  get  it  so,"  he  said,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hands ;  "  and  if  our  affairs  should 
happen  to  take  a  favorable  turn,  I  could  repay 
the  note  before  anybody  was  the  wiser ;  if  not," 
and  his  voice  grew  hoarse,  "  the  river  or  a  pistol 
thot  could  settle  it  all  " 

"Elsie's  little  property's  all  swallowed  up, 
too.  God  knows  I  meant  to  seoure  it  to  her, 
<  fbut  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  were  she  to 
know  this  she'd  hate  me  worse  than  ever,  and 
maybe  I  can  win  back  one  of  the  old  love-smiles 
to  her  sweet  lips  if—"  he  did  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence. 

"  Elsie,  you  can  give  out  the  invitations  for 
your  party  next  week.   There  is  the  money 
whioh  will  defray  the  expenses,"  and  Mr.  Ray-  . 
mond  placed  a  note  for  a  thousand  dollars  in 
the  lap  of  his  wife. 

It  was  dinner  time,  and  Elsie  had  had  all  the 
morning  to  reflect  on  her  conduct  at  breakfast, 
and  bitterly  had  the  young  wife  reproached  her- 
self for  the  unkind  words  she  had  spoken.  But 
.her  will  was  unsubdued  still,  and  when  the 
All  I  have  to  say  is,  you  will  be  quite  as  likely  >  footsteps  of  her  husband  rang  through  the  hall, 
to  accomplish  your  wishes  by  presenting  them  j  the  old  pride  came  back  to  her  heart,  the  morn- 
in  a  less  dictatorial  manner."  j  ing  curl  to  her  rosy  lip,  and  she  thought  to  her- 

It  was  very  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Raymond  <  self,  "  Alden  shall  speak  first." 
that  he  added  to  his  explanation  that  last  re-  j    And  he  did :  and  that  generous  deed  of  hisu 
mark ;  for  now  that  he  assigned  a  motive  for  overcame  at  once,  all  the  pride  and  self-will  of 
the  delay,  his  wife's  heart  had  begun  to  soften!  the  really  loving  wife. 

toward  him,  but  that  last  speech  hardened  it  \  She  sprang  up  quickly,  and  wound  her  white 
again.  *  j  arms  round  her  husband's  neck,  while  tears  of 

**  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  you're  say-  j  remorse  and  tenderness  swept  down  her  face, 
ing,  Alden  Raymond,"  she  answered,  pushing  J"  Oh,  Alden,"  she  said,  "forgive  me,  forgive  me 
back  her  chair,  and  bursting  into  a  flood  of  pas-  j  for  the  cruel  words  I  said  this  morning.  I  have 
sionate  tears.  "  If  the  money,had  made  any  j  been  so  sorry  for  them.  I  do  love  you  better 
difference,  you'd  have  told  me  before  this  late  ?  than  all  the  world  beside,  and  I  would  not  leave 
day;  and  it's  only  because  you  want  to  mortify  you  for  a  thousand  grandmothers.  Say  just 
me  now  before  the  world,  that  you're  so  stingy  once  to  me  1  Elsie,  I  forgive  you,'  and  I  shall  be 
this  morning.   I  wish  I  was  back  again  in  my  j  so  happy." 

old  home,  with  grandma,  and  dear  old  Daisy,  j  He  drew  her  bright  head  to  his  bosom,  and 
who  would  never  have  spoken  to  me  the  harsh,  j  he  rained  down  kisses  on  her  sweet  brow,  as  he 
«ruel  words  that  you  have  just  done.  I  wish  1 1  said,  "  Elsie  once,  and  forever  I  forgive  you,  but 
back  there  again,  and  that  I  had  never  left  it  j  I  have  been  very  weak,  and  I  have  suffered 


_/or,  and  that  I  had  never  teen  you,  Alden  Ray 
mondr 

And  springing  from  her  seat,  the  lady  burst 
out  of  the  room,  and  her  husband  made  no  ef- 


/ort  to  detain  her.   He  only  leaned  his  head  on  I  little  dimpled  fingers  through  the  thick  brown 


much  this  morning.  Let  me  lie  my  head  in 
your  lap,  and  see  if  I  shall  not  feel  better,  while 
you  talk  to  me." 

And  Elsie  sat  there  a  long  time,  running  her 
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curls  of  her  husband,  and  laying  her  cool  lips 
every  few  moments  to  his  fevered  forehead,  I 
chatting  to  him  in  her  sweet  humming-bird 
style,  of  her  party,  and  what  a  delightful  affair 
it  would  be ;  dreaming  little  of  the  darkness, 
and  sin,  and  shame,  that  was  drawing  closer  and 
closer  to  their  threshold  I 

It  was  late  morning  after  the  party.  It  had 
been  as  the  young  wife  had  predicted  "  a  bril- 
liant affair." 

And  now  she  walked  through  the  elegant 
confusion  of  her  parlors,  and  thought  what 
glances  of  admiration  had  followed  her  during 
the  evening,  and  how  proud  Alden  would  be 
when  she  recounted  to  him  the  compliments 
which  the  guests  had  bestowed  upon  their 
"  beautiful  hostess ;"  and  how  she  had  inadver- 
tently heard  Mayor  Hamlin,  who  was  pronounced 
the  most  artistic  judge  in  the  city,  call  her  "  the 
rare  blossom  of  the  festival."  Bat  these  plea- 
sant dreamings  experienced  a  rude  interruption. 

Two  rough-looking  men  entered  the  parlor, 
and  inquired  if  Mr.  Raymond  was  in. 

44  No,"  answered  his  wife,  surprised  and  star- 
tled.  "He  went  to  the  store  this  morning." 

One  of  them  replied,  with  a  significant  look 
around  the  rooms,  that  he  was  not  there,  they 
had  just  come  from  his  store. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since,"  was  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond's laconic  rejoinder ;  and  after  conferring 
together  a  moment,  the  two  men  left  the  room. 

The  lady  sank  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  They  were  policemen, 
she  could  not  disguise  from  herself  this  fact,  and 
a  vague,  terrible  fear  took  possession  of  her 
soul. 

A  few  moments  later,  and  her  husband  stood 
before  her,  wild,  pale,  haggard. 

44  Elsie,"  he  asked  hurriedly, 41  have  there  been 
two  policemen  here  after  me  ?" 

44  Yes,  and  I  told  them  you  were  at  the  store. 
Oh,  Alden" — she  oould  not  finish  the  sentence, 
for  he  rushed  from  her,  out  into  the  hall,  and 
up  the  stairs  like  a  madman. 

Eisie's  heart  died  within  her,  and  it  was  only 
by  grasping  the  cushions  of  the  sofa,  she  pre- 
vented herself  from  sinking  to  the  floor.  She 
feared — she  knew  not  what,  but  the  next  mo- 
ment the  woman's  heart  of  Elsie  Raymond 
awoke  within  her.  Alden,  her  husband,  was 
suffering,  it  might  be  he  was  in  disgrace  and 
shame,  and  who  should  stand  by  him,  and  where 
should  he  find  oomfort  and  strength,  but  in 
her? 

She  sprang  up,  and  though  her  limbs  shook 
like  a  reed  beneath  her,  and  her  face  would  not 
be  whiter  when  it  lay  under  the  coffin  plaits,  she 
went  straight  out  into  the  hall,  and  up  the  long 
stairs  to  his  room. 

The  door  was  not  looked,  and  she  opened  it 
without  knocking.  What  a  scene  for  the  blue 
eyes  of  Elsie  Raymond  1  Her  husband  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  with  a  pistol  pointed  at 
his  heart.  One  minute  more,  and  she  had  been 
too  late. 

With  one  loud  shriek  she  rushed  to  his  side, 
with  one  blow  of  her  small,  white  hand,  she 
struck  the  heavy  pistol  to  the  floor,  and  with  a 


wild,  sad  cry  springing  from  her  pale  lips, 
44  Saved,  saved,  Alden,"  she  wound  her  arms 
about  him. 

The  desperate  man  put  her  away.  44  Saved," 
he  cried,  hoarsely, 44  saved  to  ruin,  degradation, 
to  worse  than  death.  Leave  me,  Elsie,  and  let 
me  do  the  deed  now." 

But  she  came  back  to  him,  for  she  would  not 
be  put  away.  44  No,  no,"  she  answered,  and  her 
pale  face  shone  almost  like  an  angel's,  with  its 
beautiful  wife-tenderness, 44  did  you  think,  Al- 
den, your  Elsie  would  leave  you  now,  when  your 
arms  have  sheltered  her  so  long?  Did  you 
think  she  would  not  follow  you  through  suffer- 
ing, and  shame,  true  and  loving  to  the  end  ?" 

44  But  not  to  prison,  Elsie,  not  to  prison  ?" 
His  head  dropped  as  he  said  it. 

44  Yes,"  she  answered,  drawing  closer,  and  the 
light  of  her  soul  was  shining  in  her  eyee, 44  to 
prison,  to  the  gallows,  to  death,  Alden  1" 

And  then  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  while 
his  heart  was  wrung  with  deeper  agony  for  her 
than  for  himself,  he  told  her  all. 

And  Elsie  learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
;  threatened  collapse  in  her  husband's  business, 
:  and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  meeting 
the  expenses  of  their  late  party  without — he 
♦whispered  the  words — 44  he  had  forged  a  note  for 
two  thousand  dollars  /"  He  hoped  to  pay  it,  and 
so  elude  disoovery,  but  matters  grew  worse,  and 
he  could  not  raise  the  money. 

44  And  it  was  for  me  you  did  it,  Alden;  because 
I  spoke  those  cruel  words  I  Oh,  God  help  me  1 
Jam  to  blame,  not  you  1"  oried  the  heart-broken 
wife. 

But  before  her  husband  could  answer  her,  she 
had  sprung  from  her  seat,  and  a  great  hope  had 
dawned  into  her  face. — 44  Alden,"  she  cried, 44  it 
was  I  that  ruined,  it  is  I  that  will  save  you.  I 
am  going  to  that  man  whose  name  you  forged, 
and  I  will  beg,  pray,  anything,  till  he  promises 
to  spare  you." 

44  Elsie,"  and  her  husband  shook  his  head 
mournfully ;  44  his  heart  is  a  hard  one." 

44  No  matter,  I  will  find  my  way  to  it.  I  will 
not  let  him  go  till  he  has  promised  to  save  you. 
Pray  God,  Alden,  while  I  am  gone,  pray  Him 
without  ceasing,  to  be  with  me  1"  She  pressed 
one  long,  loving  kiss  upon  his  bowed  forehead, 
and  left  him. 

Mr.  Holbunt,  the  millionaire,  was  slowly 
pacing  up  and  down  his  long,  narrow  office,  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  as  was  his  custom. 

He  was  a  dark,  stern-looking  man,  with  deep 
wrinkles  set  in  his  forehead  and  thin  face,  and 
altogether,  it  was  not  one  that  a  little  child,  or 
a  heart  yearning  for  comfort  and  sympathy 
would  have  been  drawn  toward. 

44  Strange,  strange,"  muttered  the  millionaire 
to  himself, 44  that  a  young  man  of  such  family, 
occupying  such  a  position  on  'change,  and  in 
the  best  social  circles,  should  have  done  this 
thing.  What  a  sensation  'twill  create !  Gave 
that  splendid  party  last  night,  too — " 

Mr.  Holburn's  monologue  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  a  lady.  She  made 
her  ingress  unannounced,  and  putting  her  long 
veil  aside,  revealed  a  face  hardly  yet  ripened 
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into  fall  womanhood,  jet  very  touching  in  its  ]  Alden  drew  his  arms  round  the  slender  waist, 
pale,  mournful  loveliness.  ~  j    "  Yes,  darling,  the  worst  is  over  now,"  he  an- 

M I  am  Mrs.  Raymond,"  she  said  eagerly,  "and  >  swered.  **  Our  business  is  on  a  prosperous  foot- 
you  now  know  for  what  1  have  come.  Oh,  sir !  \  ing  again;  thank  God,  as  you  say  t  I  have  this 
will  you  not  spare  my  husband  ?"  \  afternoon  paid  Mr.  Holburn  all  that  debt.  We 

"  Madame,"  said  Mr.  Holburn,  partially  re-  i  should  be  very  happy,  if  it  were  not  for  that  one 
covering  himself,  "  it  is  a  very  painful  duty  to  >  terrible  memory,  Elsie ;"  his  head  dropped  on 


her  shoulder. 

The  wife  put  down  her  rosy  lips  to  his  ear, 
and  whispered  softly,  "  Don't  think  about  it. 
dear  Alden.  It  was  all  my  fault,  not  yours,  you 
know,  and  what  a  lesson  has  it  been  to  us  both. 
We  will  never  quarrel  again." 

And  Elsie  kept  her  word,  and  when  her 
grandmother  returned  home  from  her  happy 
visit  she  said  to  Daisy,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"  I  have  no  fears  for  Elsie  now :  she  is  the 
best  wife  in  the  world,  and  she  has  the  best 
husband  too." 

So  Elsie  Raymond's  first  quarrel  with  her 
husband  was  her  last  one. 


ELENORE:  A  SONG, 


BY  JOHN  H.  CANOLL. 


Where  art  thou ! 
Where  art  thou 


my  heart's  best  treasure, 
Elenore  ? 


!  0  spring  of  pleai 
Elenore? 


leasure, 


refuse  you,  but  Justice  must  have  her  ooui83. 
The  offence  is  so  palpable — " 

But  Elsie  had  sunk  down  at  the  man's  feet, 
unable  to  stand.  "  0,  sir,"  she  cried,  clasping 
her  hands,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
sweet  face,  "  do  not  say  that  t  If  you  ever  had 
a  mother  who  sang  you  to  slumber  in  her  arms, 
or  a  sister  by  whose  side  you  knelt  in  prayer, 
or  a  wife  whose  head  slumbered  on  your  heart, 
by  all  that  you  have  ever  loved  and  cherished, 
hive  pity  upon  me,  I  pray  you — have  pity  up- 
on my  husband,  and  spare  us  both  from  a  life 
that  will  be  worse  than  death  ! 

"  There  will  come  a  day  and  an  hour  when 
yon  will  be  glad  that  you  listened  to  my  prayer, 
and  oh,  as  you  hope  for  mercy  at  the  judgment, 
show  it  to  me  now  1" 

And  the  man  looked  at  her,  as  she  knelt 
there  in  her  mournful  beauty  at  his  feet,  with 
her  shining  curls  lying  about  her  tearful  face, 
and  his  heart  was  touched. 

*'  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  he  said,  "  but  Madame, 
your  husband  has  been  greatly  to  blame." 

"  It  was  I.   It  was  all  my  fault,"  eagerly  in- 
terrupted Elsie.   "  I  instigated  him  to  theaot  by 
my  folly  and  extravagance.  Do  not  accuse  him ,  \ 
let  the  shame,  as  was  the  sin,  he  mine,  but  oh  I J 
you  will  not  kill  us,  will  yoa  ?"  $ 

The  stern  heart  melted.  Mr.  Holburn  raised  \ 
the  young  wife  gently,  and  whispered :  "  Mm.  i 
Raymond,  I  will  prosecute  the  thing  no  farther.  \ 
Tour  husband  is  safe."  j 

A  half  hour  later,  Elsie  burst  into  the  room  I 
where  sat  her  husband.  "Look  up,  Alden,"- 
she  cried,  ezultingly  ;  "  I  have  saved  you ! — I  ■ 
have  saved  you !"  i 

But  this  sudnen  joy,  after  those  hours  of  ex-  \ 
quisite  suffering,  was  too  much  even  for  the  j 
man's  strong  physical  enduranoe,  and  as  the  <, 
glad  words  died  on  Elsie's  lips,  her  husband  J 
dropped  senseless  to  the  floor.  ^ 

A  week  had  passed.  It  was  a  soft  star-bright  I; 
April  evening,  the  closing  of  one  of  those  days  !j 
that  come  up,  golden  wanderers  from  the  Tro-  \ 
pics,  and  shake  hands  with  the  month's  gloom,  % 
and  chill  and  mist.  $    Brothbb  and  Sister. — Brothers !  sisters !  bles- 

Alden  Raymond  sat  in  his  large  easy  chair,  in  ]  sed  names ;  are  they  not  worth  cherishing  in 
the  pleasant  room  where  we  met  him  at  break-  \  this  world  of  sunshine  and  shadow  ?  Do  we 
fast,  and  Elsie  sat  on  the  chair-arm.  She  looked  \  not  love  them,  though  angry  words  may  some- 
very  charming  and  very  happy  too,  albeit  there  \  times  soil  our  lips  to  them  ?  Are  we  not  after- 
was  a  deeper,  more  subdued  beauty  in  her  whole  \  wards  repentant  of  this,  our  foolishness  ?  And 
face,  but  you  would  have  loved  it  better  than  as  we  put  our  arms  around  their  neck,  and  kiss 
all  the  sparkle  of  the  old  times.  \  away  the  tear  of  forgiveness,  do  we  realize  how 

M  And  so  Alden, "  said  the  Uttle  wife,  running  much  we  have  for  which  to  be  grateful  T  And 
her  Angers  though  her  husband's  hair,"  grand-!  many  other  kindred  and  dear  acquaintances  are 
ma  writes  she  will  be  with  us  next  month,  as  with  us  on  the  journey  of  life;  but  we  overlook 
soon  as  May  brings  the  clover  wind  to  her  bed- jour  blessings,  and  try  to  penetrate  into  the  dark 
room  window.  I  am  so  glad,  and  now  yourbusi-  future,  that  we  may  find  something  to  grumble 
ness  has  turned  out  so  favorably,  we  shall  be ;  over,  instead  of  raising  oar  hearts  in  thauks- 
very  happy.  I  cannot  thank  God  enongh  when  5  giving  and  praise,  for  the  many  blessings  around 
I  think  of  it!"  "  las. 


O'er  me  golden  clouds  are  flying, 
Gentle  winds  around  me  sighing, 
Everything  to  woo  thee  trying ; 1 
Where  art  thou,  Elenore? 

Everything  with  light  is  gleaming, 
Elenore ; 

Earth  with  joy  and  love  is  beaming, 
Elenore. 
Everything  is  bright  around  me, 
As  the  hallowed  hour  that  found  thee 
Captive  in  the  arms  that  bound  thee ; 
Where  art  thou,  Elenore  ? 

Where  art  thou !  0  spring  of  pleasure, 
Elenore  ? 

Where  art  thou !  my  soul's  lost  treasure, 
Elenore  ? 

Dreary  is  the  way  before  me, 
Hope  may  hang  no  rainbow  o'er  me, 
'Till  the  day  when  Heaven  restore  thee , 
Where  art  thou,  Elenore? 


I 
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QUEEN    BLI1 ABITH    AT  IILBUBT, 


SOUVENIRS  OP  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS 


No.  VIII.— QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


The  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  called  by  h9r 
subjects  the  good  Queen  Bess,  is  deserving  of 
particular  study,  as  she  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  most  popular,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  despotic  of  British,  sovereigns. 
She  was  born  at  Greenwich,  on  7th  September, 
1533.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII  ,  by 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  her  position  in  referenoe  to 
the  descent  of  the  throne  was  peculiar,  since 
the  accession  of  her  sister,  Mary,  conveying  the 
inference  that  Henry's  marriage  to  Catharine  of 
Arragon  was  valid,  rendered  the  issue  of  the 
second  marriage  illegitimate.  An  act  had,  how- 
ever, been  passed  in  Henry's  reign,  which,  for- 
tunately, perhaps,  cut  the  knot  by  settling  the 
crown  on  the  two  princesses  successively.  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  her  brother,  King  Edward,  she 
spent  a  very  happy  life,  following  her  natural 
disposition  for  hard  study,  and  not  only  acquir- 
ing many  accomplishments,  but  practically  ap- 
plying them  to  the  acquisition  of  a  profound 
knowledge  of  mankind.  During  the  reign  of 
her  sister,  the  scene  changed,  and  she  underwent 
five  uneasy  years  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Her 
conduct  was  marked  by  extreme  sagacity,  oou- 
rage  and  caution.  She  proved  that  her  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  of  the  reformation  was j 
not  so  much  in  her  mind  a  matter  of  essential : 
belief,  as  of  preference  between  a  good  system 
and  a  bad  system,  for  she  submitted  in  some 
measure  to  the  ritual  of  Rome.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  know  the  extreme  rigidness  of 


Mary's  bigotry,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that 
nothing  but  a  considerable  amount  of  sisterly 
affection  could  have  prevented  her  from  sacri- 
ficing one  who  was  likely  so  far  to  undo  all  that 
she  had  herself  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  so  many 
lives.  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne 
dates  from  17th  November,  1558.  Her  glorious 
reign  is  matter  of  history.  A  oontrast  to  that 
which  followed,  it  was  marked  alike  by  prudence 
and  decision.  The  ecclesiastical  revolution, 
which  every  one  saw  must  follow  her  accession, 
went  on  so  gradually,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
distinctly,  that  the  Romish  hierarohy  had  aban- 
doned their  cause,  before  it  was  finally  decided 
against  them.  A  main  character  of  her  reign 
is,  that  from  the  first  she  chose  wise  advisers, 
and  through  all  her  personal  caprices,  kept  them 
to  the  end.  Another  eminent  feature  of  her 
polioy  was  to  watch  t^e  growth  of  discontents, 
and  appease  them  ere  they  became  dangerous. 
Thus,  when  such  oomplaints  as  shook  the  throne 
in  the  next  reign,  and  overturned  it  in  that  of 
Charles,  began  faintly  to  appear,  she  stepped 
forward  and  redressed  the  grievances  as  from 
her  own  princely  beneficence  to  her  suppliant 
people,  and  hence  she  preserved  her  prerogative 
untarnished,  while  she  appeased  discontent. 
How  far  sovereigns  of  such  ability  are  advanta- 
geous to  a  free  country  may  be  questioned. 
England  certainly  never  came  so  near  arbitrary 
power  as  in  her  reign.  With  all  her  political 
capacity,  her  personal  failings  were  signally  pre- 
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posterous.  Her  desire  to  be  considered  lovely,  The  tenderness  of  Elizabeth's  heart  is  popu- 
and  to  be  loved,  approached  a  monomania,  larly  believed  to  have  been  the  immediate 
She  appears  to  have  had  a  singularly  unpleasing  cause  of  her  death.  Her  favorite,  the  Earl  of 
aspect  for  a  woman — harsh  features,  a  rough,  j  Essex,  had  been  tried,  and  very  justly  condemn- 
yellow  skin,  dim  eyes,  an  irascible,  indented  ;  ed  for  high  treason.  While  he  was  high  in  fa- 
mouth,  and  sandy  hair — yet  no  one  could  too  j  vor  with  the  Queen,  she  had  given  him  a  ring, 
grossly  flatter  her  beauty,  and  it  was  impossible  !  as  a  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  had  accompa- 
to  make  a  portrait  with  the  slightest  degree  of  j  nied  the  gift  with  a  promise  that,  in  whatever 
truth  whioh  she  could  tolerate.  Sir  Walter  j  disgrace  he  might  fall,  or  whatever  prejudices 
Raleigh  speaks  of  "  the  pictures  of  Queen  Eliza-  j  she  might  be  induced  to  entertain  against  him 
beth,  made  by  unskillful  and  oommon  painters,  by  his  enemies,  he  might  depend  upon  her  for 
whioh,  by  her  own  oommandment,  were  knock-  forgiveness,  if  he  produced  that  ring.  In  his 
in  pieces,  And  oast  into  the  fire."  On  more  than  final  extremity,  Essex  resolved  to  try  the  effica- 
one  occasion  she  was  allowed,  and  allowed  her-  oy  of  this  precious  gift,  and  he  committed  it  to 
self,  to  exult  in  the  notion  that  she  was  the  ob-  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  to  deliver  to  the 
ject  of  the  despairing  love  of  her  servants — but  Queen.  But  the  husband  of  the  countess,  an 
she  never  permitted  either  vanity  or  affection  to  j  enemy  of  Essex,  persuaded  her  to  retain  the 
disturb  the  policy  of  her  reign.  To  the  jea-j  ring.  Elizabeth  imputed  his  supposed  omission 
louay  arising  out  of  her  peculiar  weakness,  we  J  to  send  it,  to  Essex's  pride,  and  assented  to  his 
may  attribute  the  great  blot  on  her  name — her  j  execution.  After  the  execution  of  the  earl,  the 
harshness  to  Mary,  of  Scotland.  It  has  now  Countess  of  Nottingham  being  on  her  death  bed, 
been  proved  that  she  distinctly  indicated  how  *  sent  for  the  Queen,  to  reveal  to  her  a  secret, 
good  a  service  she  would  count  it,  secretly  to  <  without  disclosing  which,  she  could  not  die  in 
put  the  captive  out  of  the  way;  and  it  is  oredi-  ?  peace.  When  the  Queen  entered  her  apartment, 
table  to  the  English  publio  men  of  the  day,  that  \  she  presented  Essex's  ring,  related  the  purpose 
none  of  them  would  take  her  hint  as  a  warrant ;  for  which  she  had  reoeived  it,  and  begged  for- 
u  to  break  into  the  bloody  house  of  life."  \  givness  of  her  crime.  All  Elizabeth's  affeotion 
Elizabeth  understood,  as  well  as  Napoleon,  j  returned,  all  her  rage  was  roused.  "  God  may 
the  arts  necessary  for  gaining  popularity.  When  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can,"  she  oried,  as  she 
the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  im-  j  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed.  She  then 
pending,  she  visited  the  army  assembled  at  Til-  j  rushed  out  of  the  room.  Few  and  miserable, 
bury,  appearing  on  horseback,  riding  through  j  after  this  discovery,  were  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
the  lines,  and  speaking  to  the  soldiers.  The  ef-  Her  spirit  was  utterly  depressed.  Her  heart 
feot  of  her  harangue  was  commensurate  with  was  broken,  and  existence  became  a  burden, 
the  sound  judgment,  and  consummate  know-  She  died  on  the  24th  of  Maroh,  1603. 
ledge  of  mankind  whioh  dictated  such  a  display .  i 
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chapter  vi.  j    "  Thank  you  for  calling,  my  dear  Mrs.  Weak- 

Mr.  Eldridge  was  awakened  on  the  next  morn-  j  ly !    I'll  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes." 


ing  by  the  loud  cries  of  the  children,  in  angry 
contention.  The  voice  of  Katy,  was,  as  usual, 
mingling'  sharply  with  the  voices  of  her  bro- 
thers, and  it  was  plain,  that,  as  usual,  she  had 
taken  one  side  in  a  quarrel  between  them. 

"  Oh,  dear!  Those  children  again  I"  he  said, 
as  he  started  up  in  bed.  He  found  that  his  wife 
had  arisen  and  left  the  chamber.  Soon  her 
voice  was  heard  above  their  war  of  words,  and 
cries  of  passion  were  quiokly  changed  into  cries 
of  pain. 

"All  wrong!  All  wrong!"  murmured  the 
disturbed  husband  and  father,  sinking  back 
upon  his  pillow,  where  he  lay  in  no  pleasant 
state  of  mind  for  nearly  ten  minutes.   Then  he 


Then  excusing  herself  until  she  made  a  hasty 
toilette,  Mrs.  Eldridge  went  with  lighter  foot- 
steps than  heart  to  her  chamber. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  promised  to  go  this  morn- 
ing," she  said  aloud,  as  she  sat  down  on  the 
side  of  her  bed.  44  Mrs.  Weakly  seems  possess- 
ed to  drag  me  off  to  see  that  woman.  If  I  only 
felt  right  about  it.  Oh,  dear !  What  a  feverish 
state  we  do  live  in.  I'm  sick  to  death  with  my- 
self and  everybody  else.  There's  always  some 
trouble  or  another  springing  up.  The.  sky  is 
never  clear  for  a  day  at  a  time.  Precious  little 
do  I  feel  like  visiting  this  morning.  I  wish  that 
woman  had  staid  at  home  and  minded  her  own 
business.    She'll  get  me  into  some  difficulty  be- 


arose,  and  prepared  to  meet  his  family  at  the  j  fore  she's  done  with  me — I  feel  it." 
breakfast  table.   Clouds  rested  on  the  parents'  j    A  little  while  Mrs.  Eldridge  sat  with  her  eyes 
brows ;  they  scarcely  looked  into  each  other's,  fixed  on  vacancy.   Then  starting  up,  she  said, 
faces.   The  children  were  restless  and  con  ten- 1  with  reviving  spirit : 

tious  as  usual,  and  were  all  driven  by  their  j  "Pshaw!  This  is  an  unwomanly  weakness !" 
mother  from  the  table  ere  the  meal  was  half!  It  did  not  take  her  long  to  arrange  her  dress, 
completed.  !  In  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  usually  occupied 

"  Katy,  you  come  back,"  said  Mr.  Eldridge,  as  j  by  ladies  in  .preparing  to  go  out,  she  was  ready, 
their  daughter  was  leaving  the  room  with  her  and  went  tripping  down  stairs,  to  join  her  friend, 
brothers.   44  You'll  only  set  them  by  the  ears."  as  lightly  as  if  a  care  had  never  laid  a  feather's 


Katy  was  returning,  when  her  mother  started 
up  and  said : 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  go  out  ?  Leave  us  this 
instant !" 

The  face  of  Mrs.  Eldridge  was  like  soarlet, 
while  her  eyes  flashed  and  her  lips  quivered. 

The  child,  with  a  frightened  look,  hurried  out 
after  her  brothers. 

44  I'll  thank  you,  when  I  speak  to  the  children, 
not  to  interfere !"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  with  in- 
dignation. "  You  complain  that  I  don't  govern 
them  rightly,  and  yet,  when  I  attempt  to  use 
authority,  you  set  It  aside  " 

Mr.  Eldridge. did  not  so  much  as  lift  his  eyes 
to  his  wife's  face,  but  went  on  eating  his  break- 
fast. A  few  minutes  afterwards,  he  arose  and 
retired  to  his  office,  to  take  up  the  business  of 
the  day. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Eldridge  went  to  court. — 
He  hadn't  been  gone  more  than  half  an  hour, 
when  Mrs.  Weakly  came  in,  and  in  her  friend- 
ly, winning  way,  said :  * 

w  As  you  are  going  to  call  on  Mrs.  Glendy  this 
morning,  I  thought  I  would  go  with  you.  I  owe 
her  a  visit." 

Now,  Mrs.  Eldridge  had  thought  a  little  more 
soberly  about  the  matter  since  parting  with 


weight  upon  her  spirit. 

44  Not  tired  of  waiting  I  hope,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Weakly. 

44  Oh,  dear,  no !  You're  ready  in  half  the  time 
it  takes  most  people.  But  I've  a  world  of  pa- 
tience. Want  of  thought  is  what  makes  time 
pass  heavily.  I'm  always  thinking  about  some- 
thing or  other — always  doing  some  kind  of 
brain  work,  you  see ;  and  that  makes  the  hours 
pass  as  fleetly  as  if  they  had  wings." 

The  two  ladies  were  moving  down  the  hall 
towards  the  door,  when  a  voice  was  heard  call- 
ing Mrs.  Eldridge.  It  was  that  of  the  cook,  and 
Mrs.  Eldridge  stepped  back  to  hear  what  she 
had  to  say. 

44  Will  you  be  home  soon,  ma'am  ?"  was  en- 
quired. 

44 1  expeot  to  be ;  why  f" 

44  Because,  ma'am,  there's  nothing  in  the  house 
for  dinner." 

44  Oh,  I'll  return  early  enough  to  see  about 
that,"  replied  Mrs.  Eldridge,  partly  turning 
away. 

44  But,  may  be  ye'll  be  kept  away  longer  than 
ye  thinks.   And  what  then,  ma'am  ?" 

44  Pick  up  something,  in  that  case.   But  I'll 
be  home  in  time." 
And  Mrs.  Eldridge  hurried  off  to  join  her 


Mrs.  Weakly,  and  a  feeling  of  prudent  hesita-  \ 
tion  had  succeeded  to  her  first  determination  to  j  friend. 

act  in  clear  defiance  of  her  husband's  wishes.  \  44  Pick  up  something !  Yis,  indade !  And 
Unfortunately,  the  scene  at  the  breakfast  table  \  nice  picking  up  it  will  be.  Home  in  time !  Ha,  ! 
had  excited  something  like  resentment  against  Who  ever  saw  her  leddyship  home  in  time  when 
her  husband,  and  all  the  truer  perceptions  of \ she  once  got  a  going!" 

her  mind  were  again  darkened.  Only  a  mo-  \  44  I'm  so  glad  your  about  to  oall  on  Mrs.  Glen- 
ment  she  hesitated  before  replying :  jdy !"  said  Mrs.  Weakly,  as  soon  as  they  were  on 
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the  street.  u  She's  a  lovely  woman,  and  tongne 
of  slander  never  did  a  fonler  work  than  when  it 
tried  to  blacken  her  name." 

They  had  gone  only  a  few  paces,  when  Mrs. 
Eldridge  saw  her  husband  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  standing  in  a  group  of  three  or 
four  men,  talking. 

"  Mr.  Eldridge,"  said  Mrs.  Weakly,  intima- 
ting that  she  saw  the  husband  of  her  friend. 

"  Yes,  I  see  him,"  was  simply  answered. 

"  Weakly's  there  also ;  and  I'm  glad  of  it " 

"  Why  f "  enquired  Mrs.  Eldridge. 

"  Because  we  had  a  little  spat  last  night — an 
unusual  thing  for  us  now-a-days,  you  must 
know — about  Mrs.  Olendy.  He  said  something 
in  reference  to  her  that  didn't  just  please  me, 
and  I  took  him  down  pretty  sharply."  * 

"What  did  he  say ?" 

"  Oh,  some  vile  thing  that  I  can't  repeat. — 
Men  talk  scandalously  sometimes.   They're  bad 
to  the  core,  alL-of  them.   But,  as  I  was  saying, 
I'm  glad  Weakly's  there.   They're  just  in  sight  \ 
of  Mrs.  Olendy's,  and  he  will  see  us  go  in.   So > 
will  your  husband." 

By  no  means  a  pleasant  reflection  was  this  to 
Mrs.  Eldridge.  She  was  not  yet  prepared  to  set 
her  husband  so  openly  at  defiance.  But  there 
was  no  retreat  now,  for  she  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  let  her  friend  see  that  she  could  be  , 
deterred  from  going  because  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band were  upon  her.  8he  did  not  reply,  but 
walked  on  in  silenoe.  What  a  heavy  pressure 
was  on  her  feelings.  Mrs.  Qlendy  lived  on  the 
main  street,  and  her  house  was  in  view  from 
the  point  where  Mr.  Eldridge  stood,  and  if  he 
remained  there,  he  would  see  her  go  in.  A 
fierce  conflict  raged  in  her  mind  as  she  moved 
along — pride,  indignation,  defiance,  regret, 
shame,  in  turn  gaining  the  ascend anoy.  But, j 
there  was  no  turning  back  now.  Pride  was  the 
overmastering  passion.  j 

It  flashed,  instantly,  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge, when  he  saw  his  wife  pass  in  company  j 
with  Mrs.  Weakly,  that  she  was  going  to  call  | 
on  Mrs.  Qlendy,  notwithstanding  he  had  so  de- 
cidedly expressed,  time  and  again,  his  opinion, j 
that  she  ought  not  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  ' 
with  her — and  should  by  no  means  visit  at  her 
house. 

"  Your  oara  sposa,"  said  Mr.  Weakly,  tossing 
his  head  towards  the  two  ladies,  as  they  passed, 
opposite. 

"  And  yours,"  replied  Eldridge,  smiling. 

**  I  wonder  on  what  errand  of  meroy  they  are 
ben£  thi*  morning."   Weakly  spoke  in  a  light  j 
voice.  w  j 

The  other  gentlemen  of  the  group  turned  their ; 
eyes  upon  Mrs.  Eldridge  and  Mrs.  Weakly,  thus  \ 
referred  to  by  their  husbands,  bnt  no  other  re- 
mark in  reference  to  them  was  made.  The  con- 
versation went  on  again,  but  Eldridge  took  no 
farther  part  in  it,  though  he  seemed  to  be  lis- 
tening with  careful  attention.  His  eyes  and  his 
thoughts  were  on  bis  wife,  whose  form  was 
gradually  receding  in  the  distance,  and  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dwelling  of  Mrs. 
Olendy. 


•George!"  suddenly  ejaculated  Mr.  Weakly, 


whose  gaze  had  also  been  fixed  upon  the  ladies. 
"Is  it  possible t" 

"  What  possible  ?"  enquired  two  or  three  of 
the  gentlemen,  as  their  eyes  took  the  direotion 
of  Weakly's." 

"What  can  possess  the  woman  I"  added 
Weakly.  "  I  thought  I  had  said  enough  to  her 
about  Mrs.  Qlendy,  and  there  she  is  calling  upon 
her  in  broad  day  light — and  your  wife  is  with 
her,  Eldridge.  Don't  you  know  better  than  to 
let  her  visit  that  woman  ?" 

Surprise  was  pictured  in  the  countenances  of 
all  the  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  shook  their 
heads,  and  looked  gravely  knowing.  A  dark 
shadow  fell  over  the  face  of  Mr.  Eldridge ;  and 
his  heart  throbbed  with  shame  and  indignation. 

'*  Women  are  strangely  perverse,  sometimes," 
he  remarked,  with  as  much  external  indiffer- 
ence as  he  could  assume,  and  then,  after  a  brief 
struggle  with  himself,  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  company,  with  whom  he 
had  commenced  moving  away  from  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  standing : 

"  What  were  you  saying  about  the  judge  ?" 

"Judge  Gray?" 

"Yes." 

"  Let  me  see—them  women  have  put  it  out 
of  my  head.  Oh,  yes,  now  I  remember.  The 
judge  is  one  of  the  cleverest,  and  most  free- 
hearted men  in  the  country." 

"  He  has  that  reputation." 

"  And  justly  so.  I  know  him  like  a  book  ; 
and  have  .yet  to  learn  the  first  unmanly  trait 
in  his  character.  He  is  open-hear ced  and  open- 
handed." 

Eldridge  did  not  fully  respeud  either  in 
thought  or  word  to  this  unqualified  eulogium. 
He  had  always  liked  Judge  Gray  for  his  kind, 
free,  social  qualities;  bnt  had  never  thought 
kim  a  man  of  tried  principles. 

"  I  think  you  said,  that  he  talked  of  buying 
that  mill  property  ?"  said  Eldridge. 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  has  his  eye  upon  it,  and  will 
purchase  if  he  can  get  it  right.  He's  shrewd  at 
a  bargain." 

"  For  all  his  free,  social  qualities,  the  judge 
doesn't  grow  any  poorer,"  remarked  Eldridge. 
"  He  has  the  reputation  of  looking  out  for  the 
main  chance." 

"It  is  safe  being  in  the  boat  with  such  a 
man." 

"Ah!  now  I  understand  you,  friend  Craig. 
You  remarked,  last  night,  that  you  and  the 
judge  were  talking  over  a  little  speculation. 
This  is  it ;  and  you  are  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  matter." 

"  You've  guessed  it — but,  under-the-rose,  re- 
member. I  thought  the  judge  would  have 
mentioned  it  himself  last  night,  for  I  know  he 
means  to  talk  with  you  on  the  subject,  and  get 
you  interested,  if  possible." 

Eldridge  shook  his  head,  and  remarked : 

"I  never  had  any  fanoy  for  speculation.  I 
belong  to  the  plodding,  easy-going,  slow-and- 
sure  division  of  humanity." 

"  This  is  as  safe  as  a  gold  mine,"  said  Craig. 

"  Perhaps  it  is.  Many  a  gold  mine  absorbs 
more  than  it  yields." 
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They  had  reached  the  corner  of  the  street,  chance  with  her.  At  a  lawyer,  he  had  encoun- 
and  were  about  separating.  tered  many  unscrupulous  antagonists,  but  never 

"  We'll  see  you  at  McQuillin's  to-night,"  said  one  so  unscrupulous  as  his  wife. 


Craig. 

"  Can't  say.   Am  doubtful." 
"  The  judge  will  be  there." 
"  I  presume  so,  from  what  he  said  last  night." 
"  I  know  he  wants  to  see  you,  and  have  a 
talk  about  that  mill  property." 

"  Let  him  call  in  at  my  office,  then.  I'm 
always  at  home.  We  can  talk  there  free  from 
all  disturbance." 

"  I  can't  answer  for  him  on  that  head.  But 
think  over  the  matter;  and  if  time  hangs  in 


All  this  glanced  through  his  mind  as  he  stood 
checked  in  the  movement  to  follow  her.  Then 
he  sat  down  heavily,  with  a  smothered  groan, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  The  quiet 
that  succeeded  his  visit  to  the  sitting  room  was 
of  but  short  duration.  A  very  different  result 
followed  the  appearance  of  his  wife  in  that 
scene  of  disorder.  At  once  her  indignation 
boiled  over,  and  without  stopping  to  ask  a 
question,  or  utter  a  reproof,  she  commenced 
passionately  striking  the  children  by  turns, 


the  least  heavy  on  your  hands  to-night,  just  j  about  their  heads,  faces,  and  shoulders, pouring 
step  down  to  McQuillan's.  You'll  find  us  there,  out  upon  them  at  the  same  time  a  torrent  of 
and  receive  a  hearty  welcome."  j  angry  invective. 

The  two  men  parted,  and  Eldridge  moved  on  \  The  sound  of  all  this  caused  Mr.  Eldridge  to 
towards  the  Court  House,  instantly  forgetful  of  I  start  to  his  feet,  and  in  the  moment's  excite- 
all  else  but  his  domestic  infelicities.  His  wife's  s  ment  to  bound  half  way  up  the  stairs,  with  the 
visit  to  Mrs.  Glendy,  a  woman  whose  name  was  <  purpose  of  interposing  a  stern  authority  between 
spoken  in  light  familiarity  by  nearly  every  man  *  his  children  and  their  rage-blind  mother.  But, 
in  the  town  of  Arden,  had  so  confounded  him,  >  he  checked  himself  in  the  movement,  conscious 
that  he  was  bewildered,  as  well  as  sorely  trou-  \  of  his  impotency  in  the  case,  and  went  sadly, 
bled.  Since  his  positive  objections  to  his  wife's  |  and  almost  hopelessly  back  to  his  office.  There 
keeping  up  the  acquaintance,  he  had  heard  a  \  he  sat,  in  troubled  self-communion,  until  the 
great  deal  more  about  the  woman,  that  had  a  s  dinner  bell  startled  him  with  its  unwelcome, 
very  disreputable  aspect.  If  she  were  not  of|  rather  than  welcome  sound.  Slowly  he  arose, 
positively  bad  character,  she  was  at  least  cul-  i  and  with  slow  pace  took  his  way  to  the  dining- 
pably  imprudent;  and  this  was  sufficient  for | room,  where  his  wife  and  children  had  pre- 
Mr.  Eldridge.  seeded  him.    He  found  nothing  very  inviting 

A  case  of  some  importance  occupied  his  at-  \  there,  either  in  the  company  or  the  repast, 
tention  in  court  during  the  entire  morning  ses-  \  The  only  articles  of  food  on  the  table,  were  a 
sion.  It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  he  was  S  dish  ot  boiled  potatoes,  a  plate  of  bread,  and 
released  from  attendance.   As  soon  as  he  could  i  another  of  butter. 

get  away,  he  hurried  home.  As  usual,  thej  Mrs.  Eldridge,  with  a  face  like  scarlet,  was 
moment  he  entered  his  door,  the  noise  of  riot  >  ringing  the  table  bell  violently,  which  summons 
and  wrangling  among  the  children  fell  painfully  \  was  answered  by  the  cook,  who  came  up  stairs 

''with  a  slow,  firm  step,  as  if  preparing  herself  to 
brave  a  storm. 

"  Is  this  all  the  dinner  you've  got  ? "  demanded 
Mrs.  Eldridge. 

"Yis,  ma'am,"  was  replied,  in  a  composed 
voice. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  such  conduct  ?  Ho  w 
dare  you  get  up  a  meal  like  this  ?" 

44  Sure,  ma'am,"  answered  the  cook,  as  calm 
as  a  spring  morning,  44  and  didn't  I  tell  yes  that 
we  had  nothing  in  the  house  for  dinner  ? — and 
didn't  ye  say  that  ye'd  be  home  in  time.  I've 
done  the  best  I  could,  ma'am.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  get." 

44  It's  a  lie !  You  dirty  hussy !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  thrown  into  a  perfect  rage.  **  To 
dare  to  treat  me  so !  Leave  my  sight  and4he 
house  this  instant,  you  miserable  Irish  trollop  !* 
44  As  ye  likes,  ma'am,"  returned  the  girl,  with 
an  unruffled  manner.  44  Hard  words  break  no 
bones,    I've  done  my  duty,  and  I  hope  you'U 


upon  his  ears,  and,  as  usual,  the  shrill  voice  of 
Katy  was  heard  high  above  the  din.  * 
44  Where's  your  mother  ?"  he  enquired,  as  he 
entered  the  sitting  room,  where  a  scene  of  the 
utmost  disorder  presented  itself.  Chairs  upset, 
the  table  drawn  into  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
work  basket  overthrown,  and  the  floor  covered 
with  books,  papers,  caps,  and  sticks  of  wood, 
pieces  of  broken  china,  &e.,  in  disheartening 
confusion. 

44  She  isn't  home,"  answered  Katy.  The  wild 
tiproar  had  become  instantly  stilled  at  the 
father's  entrance. 

Mr.  Eldridge  stood  for  a  few  moments,  sur- 
veying the  scene,  and  then  turning  away,  went 
down  stairs  and  took  refuge  in  his  office.  He 
had  just  closed  the  door  behind  him,  when  he 
heard  his  wife  enter,  and  move  quickly  along 
the  passage.  His  first  impulse  was  to  follow 
her  to  her  room,  and  angrily  demand  her  reason 
for  having  acted  in  suoh  gross  defiance  of  his 

expressed  wishes.  But,  ere  he  had  moved  for*  {always  do  yours  as  well." 
ward  a  pace,  reason  checked  the  movement,  \  41  Go !  go  t"  screamed  Mrs.  Eldridge,  well  nfjgh 
and  warned  him  not  to  be  guilty  of  simple  5  thrown  into  hysterics  by  this  unexpected  di- 
foily.  Experience  had  sadly  proved  to  him  \  max  to  the  scenes  of  the  day. 
that  when  his  wife's  passions  were  aroused,  she  \  The  girl  withdrew,  but  instead  of  going  back 
was  blind  and  headstrong — and  that  his  hand  J  to  the  kitchen,  ascended  to  the  attic.  Mr. 
was  not  strong  enough  to  ourb  her  will.  Her  ^  Eldridge  had  no  appetite  left  for  even  the  most 
tongue  pierced  like  a  dagger,  and  out  like  a  $  tempting  dishes,  much  less  for  the  uninviting 
tempered  sword.   In  a  war  of  words  he  had  no  J  fare  that  had  been  set  before  him.  So  ha 
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pushed  his  chair  back,  and  left  his  wife  and 
children  to  make  the  best  of  the  scanty  meal 
which  the  cook  had  provided.  After  musing  for  a 
short  time  in  his  office,  he  went  out,  and,  un- 
determined what  to  do,  or  where  to  go,  he  strol- 
led along  the  street,  and  ere  conscious  of  the 
distance  he  had  gone,  found  himself  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  town,  and  near  the  handsome 
residence  of  Judge  Gray.  The  judge  was 
standing  at  his  gate,  and  greeted  him  with  his 
usual  frank  ana  cordial  manner — insisting  on 
his  coming  in  and  taking  a  glass  of  wine  with 
him. 

Eldridge  could  not  well  say  "no"  to  the 
judge's  invitation,  and  so  he  went  in,  and  they 
chatted  a  few  minutes  over  their  wine.  While 
thus  engaged,  the  dinner  bell  interrupted  them. 

"  Just  in  time,"  said  Judge  Gray,  laying  his 
hand  firmly  on  the  arm  of  Eldridge.  "  You 
havn't  dined  yet?" 

*'  No— ye — yes,"  stammered  Eldridge. 

"  Exactly !  I've  some  fine  woodcock,  and  am 
all  alone,  to-day,  So  you  shall  be  my  guest 
willingly  or  per  force,  as  the  case  may  be." 

"  Pray,  excuse  me,"  said  Eldridge.  "I  must 
go  home." 

44  No  excuse.  Ill  send  a  note  of  apology  to : 
your  lady,  if  desired,  and  say  that  you  are  a 
prisoner  against  your  will.  Come!  The  fine 
flavor  of  the  birds  is  wasting  itself." 

And,  unheeding  all  his  guest's  protestations 
and  excuses,  he  conducted  him  to  the  dining 
room. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

In  external  matters,  it  was  far  from  being  as 
well  with  Dr.  Penrose  as  he  desired.    He  did 
not  possess,  by  nature,  the  qualities  requisite 
to  a  rapid  advancement  in  the  world,    lie  was 
more  timid  than  sanguine ;  and  far  too  sensitive 
to  push  his  way  amid  personal  opposition,  or 
at  the  risk  of  personal  ill-will.    His  tastes  had, 
so  for  in  life,  led  him  to  desire  elegancies  in  his 
household,  far  beyond  his  ability  to  obtain. 
Even  the  few  indulgences  ventured  upon,  had 
drawn  so  heavily  on  his  slender  purse,  that  a 
S4>nse  of  poverty  took  away  all  true  enjoyment, 
and  the  few  choice  pictures,  vases,  and  statu- 
ettes which  he  had  bought,  were  scarcely  looked 
at  with  interest  once  in  a  fortnight.    He  obser- 
ved, not  without  a  feeling  of  discouragement,  I 
or  discontent,  other  men,  starting  with  him,  side ; 
by  side  in  life,  gradually,  or  rapidly  rising  into 
the  possession  of  fortunes — men  with  intellec-  \ 
I  a* labilities,  in  most  cases,  ranging  far  below  j 
his  own.    Even  in  his  profession,  he  saw  some  i 
of  his  fellow  students,  who  had  scarcely  crowded * 
through  their  examination — he  had  made  a 
brill  Lao  t  advent  into  the  ranks  of  his  profession 
— steadily  advancing  their  worldly  interests, 
while  he  was  barely  able  to  secure  enough  to 
keep  want  from  the  home  that  sheltered  his 
beloved  ones.   Even  in  the  village  of  Arden, 
inferior  skill  to  his  own  found  a  predominating 
popularity. 

Several  things  had  oocured  on  the  day  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  depress  and  dis- 
ooorage  Dr.  Peni 


,  Penrose,  and  to  fill  bis  mind  with 


gloomy  doubts.  A  few  years  before,  he  had 
ventured,  after  a  more  than  usually  encourage- 
ing  season,  to  purchase  the  house  in  which  he 
lived,  paying  down  five  hundred  dollars,  which 
he  had  saved,  and  engaging  to  pay  five  hundred 
a  year  for  the  four  successive  years.  The  cost 
of  the  property  was  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars. Interest  was,  of  course,  to  be  allowed  on 
the  balance  unpaid.  To  secure  this  balance, 
there  was  a  mortgage  on  the  property. 

As  it  had  turned  out  with  Dr.  Penrose  from 
the  beginning,  it  turned  out  now.  His  hopes 
were  not  fully  realized.  Instead  of  being  able 
to- pay  off  five  hundred  a  year,  he  had  only  ac- 
complished an  annual  reduction  of  three  hun- 
dred. The  holder  of  the  mortgage  grew  more 
and  more  impatient  of  delay,  and  this  impa- 
tience fretted  the  doctor  sorely.  His  temper 
was  quick,  and  he  had  little  control  over  his 
words  when  under  excitement.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  had  replied  to  the  holder 
of  the  mortgage,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  in 
so  tart  a  manner,  that  ill-feeling  was  created. 
A  threat  of  foreclosure  followed,  very  naturally, 
to  which  the  doctor  answered  in  a  defiant  man- 
ner. 

James  Barlow,  the  holder  of  the  mortgage, 
was  a  speculator  in  property,  and  owned  a  large 
portion  of  the  best  lots  in  the  town  of  Arden. 
He  was  an  eager,  grasping,  unscrupulous  man, 
and  never  hesitated  about  ruining  a  poor  debtor, 
if  that  ruin  were  deemed  by  him  necessary  for 
the  security  of  even  a  small  sum  of  money. 
About  two  years  after  his  sale  to  Dr.  Penrose, 
there  was  a  sudden  rise  in  property  in  the  doc- 
tor's immediate  neighborhood,  consequent  upon 
the  choice  of  a  fine  lot,  not  far  distant,  by  the 
County  Commissioners,  for  the  erection  of 
handsome  county  buildings,  with  extensive 
grounds.  The  value  of  the  doctor's  house  and 
half  acre  of  ground,  was  at  once  advanced  one 
thousand  dollars.  Barlow's  first  emotion,  on 
learning  where  the  new  county  buildings  were 
to  be  located,  was  one  of  regret  that  he  did  not 
still  own  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Penrose  lived. 

44  I'd  been  fifteen  hundred  dollars  better  off  to- 
day, if  I'd  kept  that  property,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, with  a  feeling  of  chagrin.  "  Why  can't  we 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  ?" 

It  was  only  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  that  the' 
doctor  called  to  make  his  half  yearly  payment 
on  the  mortgage.  His  previous  payment  had 
only  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  he 
had  promised  to  make  this  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  But,  the  doctor's  expectations  had  been 
again  disappointed ;  he  could  onlymake  up  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  one  third  of  that  sum 
he  had  been  compelled  to  borrow. 

Mr.  Barlow,  when  the  money  was  counted  out 
on  the  table  before  him,  looked  grave. 

"  It  is  mortifying  to  me,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a 
depressed  manner,  "  to  ask  a  little  more  indul- 
gence. But,  physicians'  bills  are  the  hardest 
in  the  world  to  collect.  There  is  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars  of  good  accounts  due  mes  but 
nobody  is  ready  to  pay." 

Mr.  Barlow  drew  the  money  towards  him,  and 
for  some  time  sat  regarding  it  in  moody  silence. 
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"  I  fully  expected  the  whole  sum  due.  I  have 
use  for  it,  Dr.  Penrose." 

"  I  have  done  the  best  in  my  power,"  replied 
the  doctor. 

Mr.  Barlow  had  a  daughter,  whom  the  doctor, 
a  few  weeks  before,  had  brought  through  a  dan- 
gerous illness.  Gratitude  for  the  unwearied 
attention,  and  devoted  skill  of  the  physician, 
had  not  quite  died  out  of  the  man's  hard  heart. 
A  passing  remembrance  of  one  or  two  scenes  in 
the  sick  chamber,  reproved  his  present  unkind- 
ness,  and  constrained  him  to  say,  in  rather  a 
softened  manner : 

44  Let  it  pass,  now." 

A  receipt  was  hastily  written,  and  as  he 
handed  it  to  the  doctor,  he  remarked,  in  a 
voice  that  was  meant  to  be  a  little  cheerful : 

"  You  must  try  and  do  better  next  year.  Re- 
member, that  the  property  I  sold  you  has  ma- 
terially improved  in  value." 

"  I'll  do  the  best  I  can,"  replied  Dr.  Penrose, 
as  he  folded  up  the  receipt.  He  stood  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  coldly  turned  away,  feeling  so 
discouraged  and  humiliated,  that  he  went  to  his 
home,  instead  of  visiting  some  patients  who 
needed  his  attention,  and  shutting  the  door  of 
his  office,  abandoned  himself  to  weakness  and 
despondency. 

The  year  that  succeeded,  proved  one  of  no 
materially  increasing  prosperity  to  Dr.  Penrose. 
The  first  six  months'  payment  to  Mr.  Barlow,  re- 
ceived under  protest,  was  but  one  hundred  and : 
fifty  dollars. 


"  I  can  give  you  a  hundred  and  seventy  dol- 
lars," was  replied. 

"  It  won't  answer.  I  want  the  whole  amount 
due  from  the  beginning." 

44  But,  I  have  said,  Mr.  Barlow,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  was  all  I  could  pay.  Impos- 
sibilities should  be  required  of  no  man." 

44  Men  should  not  engage  to  do  impossibilities. 
I  could  have  sold  that  property  a  dozen  times 
over  at  an  advance  of  a  thousand  dollars  on 
what  you  agreed  to  pay  for  it." 

44  It's  no  use  to  waste  words.  I've  told  you  the 
best  I  could  do,"  said  the  Doctor,  impatiently. 

"Very  well.  If  that's  all  you  can  do,  my 
course  is  clear.    I  can  easily  make  the  money." 

"What!  How?"  Doctor  Penrose  turned 
short  around,  and  fixed  his  eyes  keenly  upon 
the  face  of  his  creditor. 

44  The  money  can  be  raised  quite  easily,"  was 
coolly  replied.  "  Mortgages  are  safe  invest- 
ments. Let  me  give  you  this  piece  of  advice. 
To  save  yourself  trouble,  borrow  the  sum  need- 
ed to  make  all  your  payments  good  up  to  this 
date.   Otherwise  " 

There  was  a  brief  hesitation. 

44  Say  on  P  Dr.  Penrose  flung  the  words  out 
indignantly. 

44  The  mortgage  will  be  immediately  fore- 
closed." 

44  Good  morning  t"  was  all  the  reply  that  was 
made  to  this  threat,  and  the  men  parted. 

Had  Dr.  Penrose  acted  as  he  felt,  he  would 
have  gone  home  and  folded  his  hands  in  de- 


Another  half  year  had  expired,  and  the  doc-  \  spair.  He  was,  indeed,  on  his  way  thither, 
tor  had  again  called  upon  his  creditor.  The  re-  i  when  a  thought  of  his  loving,  patient  true-heart- 
suit  of  this  interview  was  one  of  the  causes  of  >  ed  wife,  who,  in  all  trials  and  discouragements, 
depression  referred  to  near  the  opening  of  this  g  had  for  him  a  word  of  comfort,  arrested  his 


chapter.  He  could  raise  no  more  than  about  an 
equal  sum  to  that  accumulated  at  the  last  pay 
day  With  this,  in  a  chafed,  defiant  state  of 
mind,  he  called  upon  Barlow.  He  expected 
trouble ;  and  was  prepared  to  meet  It  in  the 
worst  way  possible. 

The  two  men  met  in  no  amiable  mood  with 
each  other.  Barlow  saw,  on  his  first  glance  at 
the  doctor's  face,  that  he  had  come  with  the  old 
story  of  deficient  collections,  and  his  mind  was 
made  up  not  to  accept  any  more  excuses  in  the 
place  of  money. 

44  Good  morning,  doctor." 

44  Good  morning." 

For  some  moments  the  two  men  looked  at 
each  other  half  askance. 

44  I've  brought  you  some  more  money,"  said ; 
Dr.  Penrose,  drawing  out  his  pocket  book  as  he ; 
spoke. 

44  How  much  f "  was  asked. 

44  The  old  story  again.   Only  " 

44  I'm  tired  of  the  old  story,"  said  Barlow,  a 
little  roughly.  44 1  can't  take  any  more  half: 
payments." 

The  doctor  thrust  his  wallet  back  into  his; 
pocket.  His  face  crimsoned,  and  his  lips  qui- 
vered. 


steps,  and  caused  him  to  say : 

44  This  is  unmanly.  No — I  will  not  give  up 
!  thus  without  an  effort.  The  property  is  worth 
;  double  the  sum  that  remains  unpaid.  Some 
one  in  Arden  will  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty." 

As  he  walked  slowly  along,  thinking  first  of 
one  and  then  of  another,  his  mind  at  last  rested 
on  Judge  Gray  as  the  man  who  would,  moat 
probably,  aid  him  in  his  extremity.  He  was 
physician  in  the  judge's  family,  and  the  judge 
had  always  manifested  what  seemed  a  friendly 
interest.  So  he  called  upon  him  and  found  him 
disengaged. 

44  I'm  in  trouble,  Judge  Gray,"  he  said,  com- 
ing, without  circumlocution,  to  the  business 
upon  which  he  had  called. 

44  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  doctor.  What's  the 
matter  ? " 

44  Barlow  threatens  to  enter  up  the  mortgage 
on  my  house." 
44  What's  the  meaning  of  that  ?" 
44  Simply  this  and  no  more.   I  engaged  to  pay 
him  five  hundred  a  year,  on  the  property,  and 
have  only  been  able  to  raise  three  hundred. — 
He's  out  of  patience,  and  will  bear  with  me  no 
longer.   I've  done  all  I  could ;  the  best  can  do 
\  nothing  more.   Ah,  me  I   This  life-struggle  is 


44  As  you  like,"  he  answered,  with  assumed  j  a  hard  one.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  battle  with 
indifference.  |the  world.   Heaven  knows,  I  devote  myself 

44 1  expect  payment  according  to  contract —  <  with  untiring  assiduity,  to  my  profession,  but  I 
nothing  more,  nothing  less,"  said  Barlow.        >  make  slow  progress." 
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"  Tot,  tut,  doctor !  Don't  give  up  in  that  sort ;  ing  than  you  imagine.  At  any  rate,  come  down 
of  fashion.  A  man  never  helps  himself  along \  this  evening,  and  hear  and  see  a  little  for  your- 
in  the  world  by  giving  way  to  despondency. —  j  self.  It  will  be  an  introduction,  if  nothing  more, 
How  much  is  still  due  on  your  house  f"  \  and  bring  you  into  closer  contact  with  men  who 

M Counting  interest  and  all,  about  fifteen  hpn-^  have  the  ability  to  help  you  in  your  present 
dred  dollars."  \  need.    Personal  intercourse  does  a  great  deal 

u  What'B  it  worth  ?"  j  sometimes." 

"Thirty-five  hundred,  if  it's  worth  a  copper."  j    **  I'll  think  about  it,"  said  the  doctor. 
A  broad  smile  passed  over  the  judge's  coun-j    "Nonsense I    Say  you'll  come."   The  judge 
tenance.  \  seemed  particularly  urgent.   "  I  want  you  there 

"Not  a  very  desperate  case,  it  strikes  me."    \  for  special  reasons." 


M  Desperate  enough  where  you  havnt  an  ex 
trt  dollar  to  help  yourself  with." 

"  If  I  had  the  cash  to  spare,  I'd  take  the  mort- 
gage at  once.  But,  don't  fret  yourself,  doctor. 
All  will  come  out  right.  You'll  find  no  difficul- 
ty in  raising  every  dollar  you  want." 

44  But  where,  judge  ?   Where  f" 

"  I  can't  answer  that  question  on  the  spot. — 
Let  me  see  ?" 

The  Judge  thought  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
said: 

"The  fact  is,  doctor,  you  are  too  exclusively 


"  I  can't  think  of  anything  else,  now,  but  this 
cursed  mortgage,"  replied  Dr.  Penrose,  with 
some  bitterness. 

"  Oh !  That's  a  mere  bagatelle.  The  empty 
rattle  of  a  harmless  drum.  Don't  be  scared  at 
so  feeble  a  menace.  Come  down  to  McQuillan's 
this  evening.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  think 
over  the  matter  for  you.  There  are  plenty  of 
ways  and  means  in  reserve  for  a  case  like  this, 
and  we  must  find  them.   You'll  be  there  ?" 

"  Most  likely,"  said  the  doctor,  "  unless  call- 
ed to  some  urgent  case.   We  have  never  the 


a  professional  man,  and  mingle  too  little  on  \  full  control  of  our  time." 
social  terms  with  your  fellow  citizens.   You  j    "  You  owe  something  to  yourself  as  well  as 
know  but  little  of  your  townsmen,  personally,  j  to  your  patients.   You  are  sick  now,  and  must 
and  they  know  but  little  of  you.    When  sick,  \ have  attention." 

they  send  for  you,  and  when  well,  dismiss  you  '*  Doctor  Penrose,  but  little  encouraged  by  this 
from  their  thoughts.  Now,  all  this  works  against  \  interview  with  Judge  Gray,  retired,  and  turned 
your  advancement  in  the  world.  There  are; his  steps  homeward.  For  night-meetings  at 
plenty  of  money-making  operations  in  a  place  J  taverns,  he  had  little  fancy — and  as  far  as  pro- 
like this,  which  the  shrewd  and  observant  take  iperty  operations  were  concerned,  the  only  one  in 
part  in.  Small  ventures  often  make  large  re-  J  which  he  was  interested  had  caused  him  more 
turns.  You  should  know  all  about  what  is  go-  J  trouble  and  mortification  than  he  desired  ever 
ing  on,  and  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  fair  ^  again  to  experience. 

opportunities.  Do  you  suppose  my  salary  as  $  He  said  nothing  to  his  wife,  at  dinner  time, 
Judge  would  enable  me  to  accumulate  property  ?  $  about  the  unpleasant  occurrences  of  the  morn- 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  But,  I  am  always  wide  awake,  >  ing ;  though  it  did  not  escape  her  quick  eyes 
and  ready  to  venture  when  the  promise  is  best."  J  that  he  was  unusually  depressed  in  spirits. 

"I'm  no  man  of  the  world,  judge,"  replied  j  During  the  afternoon,  the  thoughts  of  Doctor 
the  doctor,  "  and,  I'm  afraid,  never  will  be. —  s  Penrose  dwelt  a  good  deal  on  the  intimations  of 
Outside  of  my  profession,  I  am  little  more  than  ^  Judge  Gray,  in  regard  to  his  too  great  isolation 
an  inexperienced  child."  $  of  himself,  and  the  necessity,  if  he  would  bet- 

"  All  very  foolish  of  you — all  very  unmanly,  iter  his  condition,  of  mingling  on  more  intimate 
if  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so,"  answered  ^  terms  with  his  fellow  citizens.  He  saw  that 
the  judge.  "  But  let  the  past  suffice.  Come  ^  there  was  force  in  the  judge's  remarks,  and  felt 
out  among  us,  and  let  us  know  you  better. —  I  that  he  stood  too  much  alone,  and  too  far  out 
Mingle  as  a  man  with  your  fellow  citizens.  Take  S  of  the  current  of  progressive  events, 
some  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  you  will  find  j  "  There'll  be  no  harm  in  going  down  to  Mc- 
yourself,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  enough  better  offi  Quiilan's  to-night,"  he  thought  with  himself, 
to  encourage  you  to  go  on  in  the  good  way. —  i "  Perhaps,  something  may  grow  out  of  it.  Judge 
Are  you  engaged  this  evening  ?"  \  Gray  is  a  man  of  influence,  and  he  evidently 

44  Not  specially."  \  feels  an  interest  in  my  affairs.   He  is  shrewd, 

u  Very  well.   Come  down  to  McQuillan's  after  5  and  if  I  act  under  his  advice,  I  cannot  go  very 
A  few  of  us  meet  there  in  reference  to  |  wrong.   I  don't  fancy  these  night  convocations ; 

still,  where  men  are  in  active  business  all  day, 
evening  is  the  only  time  left  for  intercommuni- 
cation, and  a  public  house  has  the  advantage 
of  a  common  ground  of  assemblage.  Yes — the 


tome  property  speculations  that  show  a  splendid 
promise.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
you  should  not  have  an  interest  therein  as  well 
••anyone  else." 

"  I'm  not  sharp  enough  for  business  of  this  \  judge  is  right — I  live  too  much  within  myself, 
kind,"  said  the  doctor.  44 1  have  studied  my  j  I'm  only  a  doctor ;  and  known  only  as  a  doctor 
profession  carefully,  and  believe  myself  skilled  \  in  the  town.  If  any  one  fails  sick,  I'm  sent  for ; 
in  the  art  of  healing ;  but  of  general  business  I  and  afterwards  I'm  scarcely  thought  of,  except 
know  but  little,  and  were  I  to  trust  myself  on  \  when  my  bill  goes  in." 

the  sea  of  speculation,  would,  most  certainly,  j  The  more  the  doctor's  mind  dwelt  on  the 
make  shipwreck  of  everything."  \  subject,  the  clearer  it  became,  that  he  ought  to 

•Not  a  bit  of  it.  You'll  soon  get  your  eyes |  join  the  judge  and  his  friends  at  McQuillan's, 
opes,"  replied  the  judge.  "  All  is  plainer  sail-  j  His  path  was  all  hedged  up,  and  only  in  this 
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direction  did  there  seem  to  be  any  way  of  escape.  -.  nearly  all  day,  the  unhappy  condition  of  his 
The  judge  had  influence,  felt  an  interest  in  him,  >  affairs.  As  yet,  no  light  had  dawned  in  upon 
and  showed  a  particular  desire  to  have  him  J  him.  He  saw  no  way  of  escape  from  the  diffi- 
come  down  that  evening.  s  culties  that  environed  his  path.   This  being  go, 

"  I'll  go,"  was  his  final  conclusion,  "  and  see ':  he  was  the  more  strongly  inclined  to  accept  the 
what  comes  of  it.  No  harm  can  arise — that ;;  invitation  of  Judge  Gray.  Unless  help  came  in 
much  is  certain — and  good  may  be  the  result."  !|  this  direction,  from  whence  could  it  come?  He 

S  had  thought  of  nearly  every  man  in  the  town 
chapter  vm.  s  WQ0  n|Uj  money .  but  there  was  not  one  upon 

There  were  several  strong  points  of  difference  J  whom,  considering  his  present  personal  rela- 
between  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Penrose.  In  natural  J  tions,  he  could  call  with  any  prospect  of  aid.— 
character,  and  temperament,  they  were  oppo- s  To  McQuillan's,  therefore,  he  was  resolved  to  go. 
sites.  She  was  hopeful  and  cheerful ;  he  de-  $  Up  to  this  time,  he  bad  not  mentioned  to  his 
sponding,  musing,  and  silent.  They  were  very  $  wife  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Barlow  to  accept  the  de- 
different,  also,  in  acquired  character — and  in  Jficient  payment,  and  threat  of  selling  their  prop- 
mental  and  moral  discipline.  The  education  of erty  to  satisfy  his  mortgage.  He  had  hoped  to 
Mrs.  Penrose  had  been  a  religious  one  ;  that  of  5  be  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  say  to  her,  that  be 
her  husband  a  simply  moral  one.  All  her  feel-  '<  had  made  arrangements  for  all  the  money  that 
ings  and  sympathies,  as  well  as  her  daily  life,  \  was  needed  to  hold  everything  secure.  It  had 
were  on  the  side  of  religion,  and  her  pure  spirit  \  not  escaped  her  quick  eyes,  that  he  was  suffer- 
ever  looked  from  things  natural  up  to  things  <  ing  under  an  unusual  depression ;  and  she  was 
spiritual.  But,  the  doctor's  mind  dwelt  only  in  <{  waiting  patiently  for  some  intimation  of  the 
this  lower  and  visible  world — it  had  no  power  |  cause.  He  said  nothing  at  tea  time,  of  what 
to  rise  above  the  rational  and  the  intellectual,  j  was  in  his  thoughts,  and  not  long  after  they  had 
In  Providence  he  had  no  sure  confidence  ;  and  j  left  the,  table,  he  remarked  to  his  wife : 
never  was  able  to  see  how  our  light  afflictions  f  "  I  am  going  out  for  an  hour,  this  evening." 
here,  had  power  to  work  out  for  us  "afar  more  I  He  did  not  look  her  steadily  in  the  face  as 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."   There  <  he  said  this. 

was  about  him,  in  reality,  less  of  faith  than     44  Who's  sick  ?"  enquired  Mrs.  Penrose, 
skepticism.  \    41  No  one ;  but  I  promised  Judge  Gray  that  I 

It  had  never  been  without  a  feeling  of  con-  \  would  see  him  this  evening." 
cern  that  Mrs.  Penrose  saw  her  husband  go  out  j    44  See  Judge  Gray !"   Mrs.  Penrose  failed  to 
into  the  world ;  for  she  knew  that,  unless  the  <  conceal  the  surprise  occasioned  by  this  an- 
panoply  of  a  true  faith  in  God,  and  a  reliance  \  nouncement. 

upon  his  justice  and  goodness  were  around  him,  f  "Yes.  He  asked  me  to  come  down  to  Mo- 
he  was  never  secure.  His  disinclination  to  \  Quillan's  to-night.  Several  gentlemen  are  to  be 
mingle  socially  with  his  fellow  "men,  had  not,  \  there." 

therefore,  been  to  her  a  cause  of  regret.  She  <  4<  McQuillan's  I  I  wouldn't  go,  dear."  And  Mrs. 
knew  that  their  home  circle  was  his  safest  place, >  Penrose  laid  her  hand  gently  on  the  arm  of  her 
and  she  ever  tried  to  render  it  as  attractive  as  \  husband,  and  looked  tenderly,  yet  very  earn- 
possible.    She  watched  his  varied  moods  of  \  estly  into  his  face. 

mind ;  and  with  the  wisdom  of  a  true  love,  so  J    44  If  you  had  as  strong  reasons  for  accepting 
bore  herself  towards  him,  that  her  presence  nev-  s  the  invitation  as  I  have,  I  think  you  would  go," 
er  disturbed,  bat  always  softened,  strengthened  \  replied  the  doctor,  forcing  a  smile, 
or  sustained  him.    If  he  was  desponding,  she  $    4*  You  will  not  hide  from  me  the  reason  ?" 
skillfully  sought  to  lift  his  thoughts  upwards,  i    44  No,  certainly  not.    Still,  it  would  have  grati- 
and  to  help  his  reason,  if  not  his  perceptions,  to  \  fled  me  no  little,  could  I  have  saved  you  the 


see,  in  some  feeble  light,  the  truth  that  there  was 
One  over  all,  by  whom  the  very  hairs  of  our 
head  are  numbered.  If  he  came  home  fretted 
by  disappointment,  or  annoyed  at  unpleasant 


anxious  feelings  the  communication  you  desire 
must  occasion." 

44  Oh,  my  husband !  Don't  you  know  me  bet- 
ter than  all  that?"  said  Mrs.  Penrose.  uTo 


occurrences  in  or  out  of  his  profession,  she  ?  lighten  your  burdens  by  sharing  them,  is  one  of 
soothed  him  by  loving  attentions,  or  directed  \  the  truest  pleasures  of  my  life.    Tell  me  all." 
his  thoughts  to  subjects  of  cheerful  interest. —  \    Doctor  Penrose  drew  his  arm  around  her 
Never  did  she  suffer  the  sombre  hue  of  his  feel-  J  waist,  and  they  walked  thus  down  into  his  office, 
ings  to  throw  Over  her  countenance  a  percepti-  \  As  the  door  shut  behind  them,  he  said : 
ble  shade — at  least  not  while  he  was  present.    j    44  Barlow  refused  to  take  the  payment  I  offer- 
It  is  not  surprising,  that  Mrs.  Penrose  had  j  ed  to-day." 
great  influence  over  her  husband,  and  that  be  J    44  He  did  ?" 
loved  and  honored  her  as  a  true  wife.    Reserved  j    44  Yes. " 
as  he  was  by  nature,  and  inclined  to  silence  \    41  On  what  ground." 

when  trouble  oppressed  his  feelings,  he  rarely  j  44  It  was  short  of  the  sum  due,  and  he  would 
concealed  anything  from  her.    If  things  went  s  have  all,  or  none." 

wrong  with  him,  he  generally  communicated  j  44  He  means  to  sell  our  house,  unless  the 
the  facts,  sure  of  finding  in  his  wife  a  hopeful  \  money  is  paid  ?"  said  Mrs.  Penrose,  anticipating 
counsellor.  j  so  much  of  what  her  husband  had  to  say. 

Evening  closed  in,  and  Doctor  Penrose  return-      44  Such  is  his  threat." 
ed  home,  pondering,  as  he  had  been  pondering  j    44  Do  you  believe  he  will  go  to  that  extremity*" 
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"  I  fear  we  have  nothing  to  hope  from  his 
clemency.  He  is  a  hard,  selfish,  cruel  man ; 
as  every  one  in  Arden  knows." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  will  put  his  hands  on  our 
property,"  said  Mrs.  Penrose,  in  a  confident  tone 
of  voice. 

"  Why  should  he  spare  me  more  than  ano- 
ther?" 

"  He  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  service 
rendered  in  his  family,  that  his  conscience  will 
not  let  him  disregard." 

"  Gratitude !  Conscience !"  replied  the  Doctor. 
"  He  knows  them  not." 

"  Others  of  his  household  do,  at  least ;  and 


quaintance  of  several  able  and  influential  men 
who  were  to  meet  him  at  the  hotel,  and  I  must 
be  sure  to  come  down.    So,  you  see,  that  I  have 
weighty  arguments  in  favor  of  accepting  his  in- 
vitation." 
Mrs.  Penrose  looked  serious. 
"  I  don't  like  these  night  meetings  at  taverns," 
she  simply  remarked. 
"  Nor  do  I,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  I  wouldn't  go."   Mrs.  Penrose  spoke  firmly. 
"  But,  see  how  much  is  at  stake,"  replied  her 
husband. 

"  Not  so  very  much."  A  cheerful  smile  lit 
up  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Penrose.  "Our 


through  them,  I  know,  influence  can  be  brought ;  house  is  worth  more  than  double  what  is  due 


to  bear  upon  him.  He  will  not  sell  this  prop-  ] 
erty,  depend  upon  it."  ; 

"  And  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  will.  He  j 
was  angry  and  dogged ;  and  we  parted  in  no : 
friendly  spirit ;  I've  been  trying  all  day  to  make 
some  arrangement,  but  without  avail.  I  saw 
Judge  Gray,  and  he  spoke  very  kindly  and  en- 


upon  it.  If  Barlow  persists  in  his  purpose,  how 
soon  can  he  sell  ?" 
"  Not  for  some  months." 
"  All  will  come  out  right,  depend  upon  it." 
Mrs.  Penrose  spoke  with  such  a  loving  confi- 
dence in  her  voice,  that  her  spirit  was  trans- 
fused into  that  of  her  husband.    '*  Throw  doubt 


couragingly.  He  said  that  he  would  himself  to  the  winds,  love !"  she  added.  "The  clouds 
advance  the  money,  and  take  the  mortgage  off  in  our  sky  are  not  thick  enough  to  obscure  the 
of  Barlow's  hands,  if  he  had  it  to  spare.  He  j  radiant  sun.  There  is  no  present  need  of  your 
blamed  me  a  little  for  keeping  so  much  aloof  joining  Judge  Gray  at  the  tavern.  Stay  at  home 
from  the  people  in  the  town,  and  said  that  I  [ 
must  come  into  a  closer  personal  association ! 
with  them,  if  I  desired  to  advance  myself.  Now, ; 
I  was  only  regarded  as  a  physician.  Few  knew ; 
me  well  enough  to  have  a  friendly  interest  in 
me.  As  things  were,  he  said  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  become  better  acquainted  i 
with  my  fellow  citizens.  To-night  there  would j 
be  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  make  the  ac- 


with  me.   I  know  you  would  rather." 

"  You'  utter  but  the  simple  truth  in  that," 
said  the  dootor,  feelingly. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner,  and  I  will  not  let  you 
go."  And  Mrs.  Penrose  twined  her  arms  about 
bis  neck,  and  laid  her  lips  upon  his  forehead. 
As  she  desired,  so  it  was.  Her  husband  did  not 
make  one  of  the  party  at  McQuillan's  that  night. 
(to  be  contiwubd .) 


BRING  ME  FLOWERS. 

BY  MAOGIE  STEWART. 


Bring  me  flowers,  when  the  spring-time 
If  aketh  earth  so  glad  and  gay ; 
When  (he  early  birds  are  singing 
1Mong  the  bads  and  leaves  of  May ; 
When  the  riv'let  wooes  the  shadow 
In  the  meadow  and  the  dale ; 
When  the  sunlight  brightly  falleth 
On  the  hill-top — in  the  vale. 

Bring  me  flowers,  when  the  summer 
Zephyrs  fan  the  burning  brow — 
Stirs  the  woodbine  o'er  the  window — 
Playeth  with  the  rose's  bough ; 
When  the  pearly  dew  is  lingering 
'Mong  their  fragrant  petals  bright, 
Wreathe  for  me  the  summer  blossoms, 
Smiling  in  Jane's  glorious  light. 

Bring  me  flowers,  when  the  autumn 
Shineth  with  a  golden  haze ; 
When  in  forest  deep,  and  valley, 
Birds  are  singing  farewell  lays  ; 
Wben  the  golden  grain  is  ripening, 
And  the  fruits  upon  the  trees ; 
Wfcem  the  brown  earth's  covered  over 
With  the  feUen  crimson  leaves. 
TOL,  Til.— 31 


Bring  me  flowers,  when  the  morning, 
Boseate,  gems  the  cloudless  heaven 
When  the  lark  is  praises  trilling 
To  the  Giver,  for  the  given. 
When  the  shadowy,  gentle  twilight, 
Gathereth  in  the  leafy  dell  ; 
When  the  holy  stars  and  moonlight, 
O'er  my  spirit  oast  a  spell. 

Bring  me  flowers,,  for  their  presence 
Proves  a  balm  to  weary  hours  ; 
Soothes  my  sorrow,  adds  new  pleasure 
To  each  joy.   Oh !  bring  me  flowers, 
For  they  sweetly  point  me  upward 
To  that  blessed  clime  above, 
Where  the  flowers  are  ever  blooming 
In  the  light  of  God's  own  love. 

Bring  me  flowers — when  I'm  dying, 
Let  their  perfume  round  me  breathe  ; 
When  the  winds  are  dirges  sighing, 
Latest  blossoms  for  me  wreathe — 
Strew  them  o'er  my  coffin-pillow, 
Ere  their  fragrance  all  has  fled, — 
When  I'm  sleeping  'neath  the  willow, 
Plant  them  o'er  me— when  I'm  dead. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. -THE  MOGUL,  OR  TARTAR  DYNASTY. 


No.   V.  — JEH  ANGHIRE. 


Acbar  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Selim,  who  J  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  caused  him 
assumed  the  name  of  Jehanghire,  or  lord  of  the  :  much  remorse,  and  darkened  the  whole  of  his 
world.  The  nobles  of  the  empire,  for  some  j  reign.  This  was  his  marriage  with  the  wife  of 
cause  or  other  not  very  intelligible,  plotted  to  <  one  of  the  Omrahs  of  the  empire,  who  was  re- 
raise Jehanghire's  son,  Chusero,  to  the  throne ;  >  moved  by  assassination.  The  incidents  con- 
but  their  attempts  were  ineffectual,  and  result-  j  nected  with  this  affair,  which  materially  indu- 
ed in  the  execution  of  many  of  their  principal  j  enced  the  interests  of  the  empire,  are  in  the 
members,  and  in  the  confinement  of  Chusero.  I  highest  degree  romantic  and  interesting ;  we 
A  crime  signalised  the  emperor's  accession,  j  need  not  therefore  apologise  for  speaking  of 
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them  at  length.  A  poor  Tartar  named  Chaja 
Aiass,  whose  imagination  had  been  kindled  by 
the  reports  of  Indian  magnificence,  left  his  na- 
tive oountry,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  for- 
tunes in  that  land  of  promise.  Before  the  con- 
clusion of  his  journey,  and  whilst  crossing  the 
great  desert,  his  pecuniary  means  became  ex- 
hausted, and,  to  add  to  the  dreadful  circum- 
stances of  his  position,  his  wife  give  birth  to  a 
female  child.  To  bear  the  infant  through  the 
remainder  of  their  long  journey  seemed  impos- 
sible to  the  exhausted  parents,  and  with  the 
greatest  anguish  they  resolved  to  leave  it  to 
perish  in  the  desert.  They  departed,  and  so 
long  as  the  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  the  child 
was  lying  remained  in  sight,  they  persevered  in 
their  resolution;  but  when  that  disappeared, 
the  heart  of  the  mother  gave  way,  and  she  re- 
fused to  proceed  without  her  babe.  The  father 
returned,  and  beheld  with  horror  an  enormous 
black  snake  coiled  above  and  around  the  infant. 
His  cry  of  anguish  alarmed  the  reptile,  which 
slowly  uncoiled  itself  and  glided  away,  leaving 
the  destined  victim  unhurt.  This  almost  mira- 
culous preservation  instilled  fresh  hope  and  en- 
ergy into  the  hearts  of  the  parents  ;  they  strug- 
gled on,  and  at  last  were  relieved  by  some  other 
travellers.  They  reached  the  court,  and  Aiass 
was  admitted  into  the  service  of  an  Omrah. — 
Here  he  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  abilities, 
and  was  at  last  noticed  by  the  emperor,  Acbar, 
who  gradually  raised  him  to  high  favor  and  dis- 
tinction. The  infant  grew  up  into  a  woman  of 
the  most  exquisite  beauty,  and  was  betrothed 
to  an  Omrah.  At  this  period  Selim  saw  her  and 
became  passionately  in  love.  He  besought  his 
father  to  give  her  to  him,  but  the  emperor  stern- 
ly refused,  as  she  was  already  betrothed.  But 
Acbar  died ;  Selim  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and, 
giving  way  to  the  dictates  of  his  passion,  the 
husband  of  the  woman  he  coveted  was  murder- 
ed by  his  order.  No  obstacle  now  interposed ; 
but,  apparently  smitten  with  remorse  at  the 
baseness  of  his  crime,  the  emperor  refused  even 
to  see  the  object  of  it,  and  she  lived  for  four 
years  neglected  in  his  harem,  where  she  was  so 
scantily  provided  for,  that  she  was  compelled  to 
exert  the  accomplishments  she  possessed  in 
needlework  and  paintings,  and  her  productions 
therein  became  objects  of  general  desire  and  ad- 
miration. The  emperor's  curiosity  at  length 
became  roused ;  he  visited  her,  and  from  that 
moment  Noor  Mahl  ( such  was  the  name  she  as- 
sumed )  exercised  the  most  unbounded  sway 
over  his  mind.  Chaja  Aiass  was  raised  to  the 
distinguished  position  of  vizier,  and  his  two 
sons  (brothers  of  the  sultana)  made  Omrahs, 
and,  what  is  equally  extraordinary  and  gratify- 
ing, they  all  filled  with  honor  the  posts  they  oc- 
cupied. The  affairs  of  the  empire  were  never 
better  conducted  than  under  Chaja  Aiass ;  his 
administration  is  still  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
few  luminous  spots  in  the  dark  history  of  Indian 
domestic  government. 

We  may  notice  in  this  place,  that  during  Je- 
hanghire's  reign  two  European  missions  arrived 
at  the  court,  the  first  under  Captain  Hawking, 
and  the  last  under  Sir  Thomas  Roe.   Both  were 


received  with  the  highest  degree  of  favor,  but 
the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  the  sovereign 
left  them  continually  at  the  mercy  of  those  no- 
bles of  the  court  who  were  opposed  to  their  com- 
mercial objects ;  consequently  scarcely  was  a 
\  favorable  decree  obtained,  but  it  was  reversed, 
and  thus  the  result  of  both  missions  was,  in  one 
word— disappointment. 

Various  revolts  and  disturbances  broke  out, 
sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  empire  and  some- 
times in  another,  but  were  repressed  with  no 
very  great  difficulty.  But  the  death  of  Chaja 
Aiass  involved  the  emperor  in  much  trouble. 
A  son  of  the  deceased  vizier,  Asiph  Jan,  was 
raised  to  the  vizariat,  and  exhibited  qualities 
scarcely  inferior  to  his  distinguished  parent. — 
But  the  sultana,  whose  haughty  and  imperious 
disposition  had  been  checked  by  Chaja  Aiass, 
whom  she  tenderly  loved,  exercised  from  thin 
period  a  calamitous  influence  upon  the  destinies 
of  the  empire.  Her  principal  object  appears  to 
have  been  to  place  Shariar,  the  emperor's  young- 
est son,  who  had  married  her  daughter  by  her 
former  husband,  on  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  elder  brothers.  The  most  determined  op- 
ponent with  whom  she  had  to  contend  was  Shah 
Jehan,  the  emperor's  third  son,  whose  ambition 
was  as  boundless  as  his  mind  was  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients for  its  successful  development.  Under 
pretence  of  relieving  Chusero,  the  eldest  brother, 
from  the  confinement  to  which  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced, as  we  have  already  seen,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign,  he  obtained  possession 
of  his  person,  and  soon  after  the  unfortunate 
prince  was  found  murdered.  To  escape  Jehang- 
hire's  resentment,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  the 
proper  time  had  come  for  a  rebellion,  he  assum- 
ed the  royal  title,  and  marched  with  a  large 
army  to  attack  his  own  father,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  afforded  him  even  a  colorable 
pretext  for  this  unnatural  struggle.  After  an 
obstinate  and  for  some  time  doubtful  battle,  he 
was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  from  one 
place  to  another,  till,  quite  hopeless,  he  wrote  a 
contrite  letter  to  the  emperor  beseeching  par- 
don, which  was  immediately  granted.  On  this 
critical  occasion,  as  well  as  on  others  of  lesser 
importance,  Jehanghire  was  principally  indebt- 
ed for  success  to  the  valor  and  skill  of  his  gene- 
ral, Mohabet,  a  noble-minded  heroic  spirit,  who, 
had  he  possessed  a  spark  of  the  evil  ambition 
of  the  turbulent  spirits  around  him,  might  not 
improbably  have  obtained  the  imperial  rule. — 
The  emperor  appears  to  have  understood  and 
appreciated  his  character,  and  to  have  felt  grate- 
ful for  his  services  ;  but  Noor  Mahl  did  her  ut- 
most to  poison  her  lord's  mind  against  him ; 
she  told  him  "  the  slave  who  had  power  to  keep 
the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  emperor,  had 
power  to  take  it  off."  She  succeeded  in  causing 
Mohabet's  power  to  be  curtailed  at  the  moment 
when  that  kind  of  reward  was  the  last  he  might 
have  expected ;  she  directed  offensive  messages 
to  be  sent  to  him,  and  ultimately  induced  the 
emperor  to  command  his  presence  at  court. — 
Mohabet  obeyed,  in  spite  of  the  cautions  and 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  but  took  with  him  as 
an  escort  five  thousand  rajpoots  on  whose  de- 
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termined  courage  and  fidelity  he  could  rely. —  $ 
On  reaching  the  imperial  camp,  he  was  ordered  % 
to  stop  till  he  "had  accounted  for  certain  reve- } 
nues  and  plunder  received  in  the  late  engage-  ^ 
ment.   Deeply  affected  at  this  cruel  and  unjust ; 
treatment,  Mohabet  sent  his  son-in-law  to  the 
emperor,  to  represent  the  devotedness  of  his 
loyalty  and  to  expose  the  misrepresentations  of 
his  enemies.   The  messenger  was  stripped,  bas- 
tinadoed, and  sent  out  of  the  camp  under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  greatest  ignominy.  Mohabet 
now  planned  a  bold  scheme.   The  imperial  army 
lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Jhylum,  which  it  was 
to  cross  the  next  morning  on  its  route  home- 
ward.   When  the  greater  part  of  the  army  had 
passed  over,  and  whilst  the  imperial  colors  were 
still  flying  above  the  emperor's  tents,  Mohabet 
galloped  with  2000  horse  at  their  utmost  speed 
to  the  bridge,  which  he  instantly  burned  down, 
then  returning  with  500  followers  to  the  empe- 
ror's quarters,  he  presented  himself  to  Jehang- 
hire, with  a  countenance  pale  but  determined, 
and  secured  his  person.   Every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  army  under  Asiph  Jan  to  recross  the 
river  to  the  assistance  of  the  sovereign  was  re- 
sisted, and  with  great  slaughter,  by  Mohabet's 
few  but  resolute  troops.    Noor  Mahl  herself,  the 
author  of  all  the  mischief,  was  half  frenzied  at 
the  success  of  this  manoeuvre ;  she  rushed  into 
the  water,  emptied  with  her  own  hand  three 
quivers  of  arrows,  had  three  drivers  successively 
killed  on  the  back  of  her  elephant,  and  thus  in- 
flamed to  a  high  pitch  the  courage  of  the  sol- 
diers.   But  Mohabet  crossed  the  river  and  drove 
all  before  him.    He  ultimately  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Noor  Mahl  herself,  who  was  accused  by 
him  of  high  treason  and  other  crimes,  and  an 
order  obtained  for  her  execution.    She  begged ! 
before  her  death  to  see  Jehanghire  once  more, ; 
and  the  request  was  granted.    On  being  admit- 
ted to  the  emperor's  presence,  she  stood  before ; 
him  in  silence,  and  Jehanghire  burst  into  tears. : 
"  Will  you  not  spare  this  woman,  Mohabet  ?" 
he  said,  at  length.  "  See  how  she  weeps  I"  "  It 
is  not  for  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls  to  ask  in 
vain,"  was  the  reply,  and  Noor  Mahl  was  in- 
stantly set  at  liberty.    As  the  last  proof  of  the 
entire  honesty  and  good  faith  of  Mohabet,  under 
circumstances,  in  a  country  like  the  East,  so  full 
of  temptations,  he  restored  to  the  emperor  in  a 
few  months  the  entire  exercise  of  his  imperial 
authority,  dismissing  at  the  same  time  the 
greater  part  of  his  own  personal  guards.  The 
sultana  was  now  base  enough  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  Jehanghire  to  put  Mohabet  to  death, 
who  however  repelled  her  suggestions  with  an 
honorable  indignation;  and  when  Noor  Mahl 
resolved  to  employ  assassins  to  accomplish  her 
purpose,  he  privately  warned  Mohabet  of  his 
danger,  who  instantly  fled.    He  was  then  pro- 
claimed a  traitor,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head. 
Mohabet's  fearless  and  lofty  nature  now  induced 
him  to  take  a  most  extraordinary  step.  Dis- 
guised in  mean  habiliments  he  entered  the  camp 
of  Asiph  Jan,  the  brother  of  his  mortal  enemy, 
after  dark,  and  placed  himself  near  the  harem. 
Being  accosted  by  an  eunuch,  who  knew  him 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  he  succeeded  in  trans- 


mitting an  earnest  message  to  the  vizier,  request- 
ing to  Bee  him  on  matters  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Asiph,  who  lamented  his  sister's  evil 
passions,  and  felt  grateful  for  Mohabet's  conduct 
towards  her,  and  who  above  all  at  once  appre- 
ciated, as  a  kindred  mind,  the  generous  confi- 
dence of  the  present  visit,  received  him  in  his 
arms,  and  took  him  to  a  secret  apartment.  Mo- 
habet now  explained  his  views  fully  and  freely. 
"  The  elder  of  the  princes  "  fPurvez,  the  empe- 
ror's second  son,J  said  he,  "  is  a  virtuous  man 
and  my  friend ;  but  we  must  not  exchange  one 
feeble  sovereign  for  another.  I  know  the  merit 
of  Shah  Jehan,  for  I  have  fought  against  him; 
and  though  his  ambition  knows  no  restraint, 
neither  of  nature  nor  of  Justice,  his  vigor  will 
prevent  intestine  disorders,  and  give  power  to 
the  laws."  Asiph  concurred  cordially  in  his 
views,  and  they  concerted  the  measures  together 
how  to  proceed.  But  these  schemes  were  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  death,  shortly  after, 
both  of  Prince  Purvez  and  Jehanghire.  The 
latter  died  on  the  9th  of  November,  in  the  year 
1628. 

The  character  of  Jehanghire  is  sufficiently 
evident  even  in  the  short  sketch  here  given  of 
his  reign.  Weakness  was  the  besetting  sin 
which  "  covered  a  multitude  "  of  virtues.  Per- 
haps the  beet  that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that 
whatever  traits  of  goodness  his  conduct  exhi- 
bited were  his  own,  whilst  the  evil  ones  were  the 
mere  instigations  of  others. 


TO  MY  HUSBAND. 


BY  CLARA  J.  LEB. 


How  I  miss  thee,  oh,  my  husband ! 

When  the  shades  of  evening  fall, 
When  the  darkness  gathers  round  me, 

And  the  stars  their  night  watch  call. 

How  I  miss  thy  gentle  love-tones 
Falling  sweet  on  heart  and  ear, 

Stirring  deep  the  founts  within  me — 
Founts  whose  love  for  thee  is  clear. 

Then  I  fain  would  sit  beside  thee, 
With  my  hand  fast  clasped  in  thine, 

And  thy  loving  eye  bent  on  me 
Reading  every  glance  of  mine. 

Oh,  beloved !  we've  been  severed 
Many  a  long  and  weary  day  ; 

And  my  pathway  has  been  dreary — 
Dark  and  dreary'6  been  my  way. 

Hear,  oh,  hear  my  earnest  heart-cry ! 

I  would  lean  upon  thy  breast  ; 
Never  can  I  find  such  kindness, 

Nowhere  else  such  perfect  rest. 

Where  thou  art  I  fain  would  tarry, 
Quickly  come  and  bear  me  hence  ; 

Then  thine  arm  shall  be  my  safe-guard, 
And  thy  love  my  sure  defence. 
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THE  LOST  CANARY. 


BY  VIRGINIA  P.  TOWNSEND. 


"  Now,  Weston,  my  little  bo/,  don't  touch  the 
cage  while  mamma  ia  gone."  And  the  sweet- 
voiced  lady  pushed  away  the  bright  curls  from 
the  child's  forehead,  and  kissed  it  with  such 
tenderness,  you  would  have  known  she  was  his 
mother. 

"  No,  mamma,  I'll  only  listen  to  Carol's  sing- 
ing," looking  up  with  a  smile  from  the  illustra- 
ted volume  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  over  which  his 
curly  head  had  been  bowed  for  the  last  two 
hours.  And  so  Mrs.  Piatt  left  the  room,  and 
the  only  life  within  it  was  the  boy  and  the  bird. 

Both  were  quiet  for  a  long  time  ;  the  willow 
shadows  swept  coolly  against  the  open  windows, 
or  brushed  up  and  down  the  palm-leaved  paper 
hangings,  while  the  bird  was  curled  up  in  a 
corner  of  his  cage,  and  the  boy  on  a  corner  of 
the  carpet. 

Weston  Piatt  was  her  only  child,  and  it  was 
not  strange  that  the  parents  loved  their  beauti- 
ful, brown-haired  boy,  with  a  love  that  was 
almost  idolatry. 

Weston  had  an  ardent,  impulsive,  generous 
nature,  and  Mrs.  Piatt,  though  perhaps  an  over 
fond,  was  a  judicious  and  Christian  mother. 

"  Carol,"  the  canary,  who*  e  large  wire  cage 
hung  near  the  window,  was  the  pet  of  the  whole 
household,  as  his  songs  were  its  morning  and 
evening  music ;  but  the  bird  was  doubly  dear  to 
Mre.  Piatt,  because  he  was  the  gift  of  her  young- 
est brother,  just  before  he  left  her  for  California. 

"Hurrah  !  I've  finished  you  up  at  last,"  sud- 
denly broke  out  Weston,  as  he  tossed  the  ele- 
gantly bound  volume  into  an  arm  chair.  "  I 
shan't  read  any  more  this  morning,  that's  cer- 
tain— Carol,  you  lazy  little  bird,  wake  up  here, 
and  sing  one  of  your  sweetest  songs  I"  And  he 
darted  off  to  the  cage,  giving  it  a  slight  blow 
which  sent  it  vibrating  backward  and  forward, 
and  started  up  Carol  from  his  slumbers. 

The  bird  shook  its  bright  yellow  wings,  and 
blinked  at  Weston  with  its  soft  brown  eyes. 


But  the  boy  hummed  a  tune,  and  Carol  soon 
caught  the  contagion.  Its  clear,  sweet  warbling 
flowed  up  and  down  the  room,  and  out  among 
the  willow  boughs,  and  Weston  leaned  his  head 
against  the  window  frame,  and  listened  quietly, 
for  the  boy  had  an  unusual  love  for  music. 

At  last  Carol  ceased,  and  Weston  put  up  his 
face  close  to  the  wires.  "  Come  here,  birdie," 
he  said,  coaxingly,  "  and  let  me  smooth  your 
yellow  plumes." 

But  Carol  was  shy,  and  hopped  up  on  the  top- 
most bars  of  his  cage,  or  stuck  his  bill  into  the 
china  trough  of  seed,  and  Weston  could  not 
reach  him,  though  he  pushed  his  fingers  through 
the  bars. 

His  hand  was  on  the  door  fastenings,  when 
he  remembered  his  promise  to  his  mother.  He 
paused.  "No  matter,  you  need  only  push  the 
door  the  least  bit  ajar,"  whispered  the  soft  voice 
of  the  tempter  in  the  heart  of  Weston  Piatt. 

Alas  !  little  children,  I  love  to  write  for  you 
the  good,  rather  than  the  evil,  but  the  truth 
must  be  told  always,  and  Weston  Piatt  did  lis- 
\  ten  to  that  soft  voice,  and  slowly,  very  slowly 
5  he  turned  the  fastenings. 
I    At  first  he  did  not  leave  the  door  ajar  more 
<  than  half  an  inch,  but  Carol  still  hovered  elose- 
:  ly  in  the  other  corner  of  the  cage,  and  Weston 
could  not  push  his  hand  through  the  aperature. 
|    In  his  excitement  he  opened  the  door  wider 
j  than  he  intended,  in  order  to  reach  the  bird. — 
His  fingers  had  almost  closed  over  that  bright 
|  quivering  heap  in  the  corner,  when  there  was  a 
( wild,  quiok  fluttering  of  wings,  and  Carol  was 
out  of  the  cage  door,  out  into  the  room,  out 
through  the  open  window  before  Weston  could 
I  speak. 

|  He  was  a  little  child,  just  the  age,  I  suppose, 
1  of  a  great  many  boys  and  girls  who  will  read 
this  story,  and  as  the  memory  of  his  disobe- 
j  dience  to  his  mother,  and  the  thought  of  her  sor- 
\  row  at  the  loss  of  her  bird,  came  over  him,  he 
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sank  down  upon  the  floor,  and  the  sods  swelled  j  as  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  " He  that  tpeaketh  a  lie 
into  his  throat,  and  the  tears  through  his  fin- j  cannot  have  part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
gers.  i    Poor  Weston  I    He  longed  to  seize  the  book, 

u  Oh,  dear  I  how  I  wish  I  had  left  Carol  alone  I"  and  tear  out  that  dreadful  page  that  stood 
thought  the  boy.  "  Mamma  will  be  home  in  a !  against  him,  but  he  could  not. 
little  while,  and  what  will  she  say  when  she  He  burst  into  tears  of  remorse,  and  cried  out 
finds  Carol's  gone!  I  shall  be  afraid  to  meet  j  to  the  angels  who  stood  with  folded  wings,  look- 
her,  I'm  sure  I  shall;  and  then  to  have  to  tell  j  ing  very  sorrowful  about  him,  "  What  can  I  do  ?" 
her  I  disobeyed  her,  and  opened  the  cage  door.  \  And  they  answered  all  together,  with  voices 
I  didn't  mean  to,  only  just  a  little  bit,  so  I  could  \  like  a  sudden  outbreak  of  organ  music,  "  Thy 
smooth  down  his  feathers.  I  wish  I  could  run  \  tears  of  repentance  shall  wash  out  the  stain  in 
away,  and  hide  myself."  And  a  fresh  break  of  j  thy  life-book,  oh,  child  of  earth  t  Go  back,  and 
sobs  concluded  the  sentence.  j  acknowledge  thy  sin,  and  when  we  come  again 

But  it  was  too  late  to  execute  his  wish,  for  at  |  for  thee,  it  shall  not  be  written  therein.1* 
that  moment  Weston  heard  his  mother's  steps  j  So  Weston  awoke,  and  the  May  moon  was 
on  the  stairs.  "  Why  what  is  the  matter  with  j  looking*  serenely  through  the  window,  and  wind- 
my  little  boy  ?"  she  asked  very  eagerly,  as  he  i  ing  its  silver  fingers  through  his  bed  curtains, 
lifted  up  his  tear-stained  face,  on  her  entrance,  j  A  moment  later  he  heard  his  mother's  feet  on 
Weston  pointed  to  the  window — "  Carol's  gone,"  j  the  staircase,  for  it  was  late,  and  she  was  going 
he  sobbed.  { to  her  room  for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Piatt  sprang  toward  the  cage  with  a  low  \  He  rose  up  and  followed  her  softly.  He  saw 
ory,  and  saw  in  a  moment  that  its  occupant  >  her  put  down  the  lamp,  and  then  he  rushed  in. 
was  flown.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  her  J "  Mamma !  mamma !"  he  cried, "  I  have  told  a  lie 
voice  very  stern,  as  she  turned  it  toward  Wes-  i  to-day.  It  was  I  that  opened  the  cage,  and  let 
ton.  44  Have  you  disobeyed  me,  and  opened  the  j  Carol  out ;  but  oh !  I  have  been  very  sorry  for 
cage  ?"   Mrs.  Piatt  had  never  spoken  to  her  son  j  it." 

in  that  tone  before.  \    And  then,  before  his  mother  could  speak,  he 

It  frightened  him,  and  again  the  tempter  took  >  told  her  how  it  was  he  allowed  the  bird  to  es- 
advantage  of  his  little  coward  heart,  and  placed  5  cape,  and  how  a  great  burning  weight  had  lain 
a  lie  on  the  boy's  lips.  ^  on  his  heart  since  he  told  the  lie,  and  how  he 

"  No,  mamma,  he  flew  out  without  my  know-  $  could  not  pray  to  the  Good  Father  at  night,  and 
ing  anything  about  it."  \  of  the  dream  that  had  come  to  him  while  he  had 

"  Is  it  possible  I  didn't  fasten  the  door  when  ^  slept  that  evening. 
I  hung  it  up  I  My  dear  bird — William's  pre-  \  Mrs.  Piatt  drew  Weston  into  her  lap,  without 
ciousgift!  Perhaps  John  can  find  him,"  and )  speaking  a  word,  and  her  tears  dropped  fast 
Mrs.  Piatt  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  down  ,  into  his  curls,  as  his  head  lay  on  her  bosom. — 
to  the  gardeners,  leaving  her  boy  alone,  with  J  At  last  she  knelt  down  with  him,  and  thanked 
such  a  weight— oh,  little  children  !  do  you  know  J  God  that  her  little  boy  had  repented  of  the  great 
what  it  is  to  have  a  lie  crushing  on  and  burn-  s  evil  he  had  done. 

ing  into  the  heart !  £    The  lost  bird  was  never  found,  but  another 

Weston  Piatt  knew  what  it  was,  for  he  car-  >  Carol  now  sings  in  the  gilded  cage  that  hangs 
ried  it  through  all  that  long  dark  day,  and  at  ^  by  the  window,  where  the  willow-boughs  sweep 
night,  when  Jane  carried  him  to  bed,  he  could  s  all  day. 

not  kneel  down  and  say  his  evening  prayer  to  S  But  Weston  Piatt  never  looks  at  that  cage 
the  Great  Father,  because  of  the  lie  that  stood  I  without  thinking  of  The  Lost  Canary,  and  these 
like  a  black  cloud  between  them.  \  words  are  a  blessed  text  written  in  his  heart  by 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  fell  asleep,  but  i  the  white  hands  of  the  angels. 

he  did  at  last,  and  dreamed  a  strange  dream —  \  ^  

one  that  he  never  forgot.  \  — *  - 

He  thought  he  was  dead,  and  that  the  shining-  \          PARLOR  PASTIMES, 
faced  angels  had  carried  his  spirit  up  to  the  \   

El&Si^lftE%ttl£\  Ho^P.^M^ToO^.-Pl^as^of 
tains,  and  he  heart  the  hallelujahs  of  the  reJ  rosemary  or  any  other  garden  herb,  In  a  glus 
deemed  lifting  themselves  oyer  the  purple  hills.  Jar.  80  »*  18  inverted  thestem  may  be 

The  angels  would  hare  opened  the  gate  and  downwards,  a^od  the  spng  supported  by  the  s.des 
borne  wfston  in,  but  one,  more  glorious  than  \  •? the &  •  «?en  f™*™**  Mld  ?P°n  * 
the  rest,  stood  there,  and  the  robe  that  was  roll-  If}** >of  hot  »o  that  the  ao d  may  be  sub- 
ed  about  him  seemed  like  the  mist  clouds  roll-  I""*  »  *e  form °f  » thlok  "h***  ™P°r-  1»- 
ed  over  the  mountains  in  summer.  He  looked  ™*  thf  V*  over *he  "?n>»nd  le»™ th°  wh°i8 
on  Weston  with  Ms  grave  sweet  fece,  and  then  nntouohed  u»tl1  BPn«  ^It^ th? 
opened  a  book,  and  there  on  its  shining  page  Ume  *»d  m  form  of  a  near-frost, 
the  boy  saw  the  lie  written,  that  he  had  toldj  To  Bbbak  a  Stick  dpok  Two  Goblets. — Plaee 
that  day.  ( two  glasses  full  of  water  upon  two  joint  stools, 

How  it  stained  the  bright  beauty  of  the  book, ;  and  lay  the  stiok  upon  them  ;  then  strike  the 
with  its  golden  olasps  and  purple  oovers,  and  j  stiok  violently  with  another,  and  it  will  break 
what  a  shudder  struek  through  the  boy's  frame  i  without  either  injuring  the  goblots  or  spilling 
as  the  angel  said,  with  a  voice  clear  and  solemn  ^  the  water.  This  feat  requires  some  practice. 
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CANE  ARM-CHAIR. 


CANE.  OR  RATTAN  SOFA. 


Rattan,  or  Cane  Ware. — The  great  improve-  \ been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  this  ware,  is 
ments  in  beauty  and  finish  which  have  recently  ?  bringing  it  into  general  favor  and  use.    It  is 

very  desirable  furniture  for  warm  climates, 
country  residences,  and  cottages. 

It  is  light,  cool,  artistic,  comfortable,  and  du- 
rable ;  and  may  even  be  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
rain  without  injury.  The  drawings  show  some 
of  the  leading  styles  from  which  persons  resi- 
ding at  a  distance  may  find  it  convenient  to  or 
der.  They  may  be  had  at  E.  W .  Carryl's  House- 
furnishing  Store,  162  Chestnut  Street.  Mr.  Car- 
ryl  also  furnishes  descriptive  catalogues  of  his 
stock,  gratis,  on  application,  which  will  be  found 
very  convenient  to  persons  commencing  house- 
keeping. 

He  keeps  on  hand  a  beautiful  stock  of  fancy 
housekeeping  artioles,  besides  an  endless  va- 
riety of  things  convenient  and  useful  for  dining 
room  and  kitchen.  All  who  are  about  furnish- 
ing, should  give  him  a  oall. 


BALL,   SEWINO,   AND  CHILD'S  CHAIR. 

A  Word  on  Carpets. — As  to  the  different; 
kinds  of  carpets,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  j 
Brussels,  all  things  considered,  is  the  cheapest  ! 
carpet.  One  which  cost  4s.  per  yard,  has  lasted,  \ 
with  very  hard  wear,  nearly  seven  years.  Pfcr-  j 
haps  Kidderminster  will,  however,  suit  the  or-  j 
dinary  class  of  carpet  purchasers  best ;  the  j 
quality  at  3s.  6d.  per  yard,  ought  to  stand  four  i 
or  five  years'  wear.  Dutch  carpet  may  be  had  j 
as  low  as  6£d  per  yard,  but  nothing  under  Is. ! 
6d.  is  worth  buying.  Both  Brussels  and  Dutch : 
carpets  are  made  in  England,  more  extensively  j 
than  in  any  other  country. 

The  maklng-up  of  carpets  requires  much  care 
and  judgment.  In  measuring  the  room  for  the 
proper  length,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  ex-  j 
treme  width  and  length,  going  to  the  extremity ! 
of  each  recess.  This  will  generally  allow  enough ; 
for  the  loss  In  joining  the  pattern.   This  latter 


operation  requires  great  care,  or  several  lengths 
may  be  rendered  useless.  Brussels  carpet  re- 
quires to  be  sewn  through  and  through,  like 
back-stitching,  so  also  does  the  Viotoria  felt 
carpet ;  fa  kind  of  oarpet,  by  the  way,  which 
does  not  stand  hard  wear ;  the  surfaoe  rolls  off 
very  soon. )  Kidderminster  and  Dutoh  oarpeU 
may  be  sewn  together  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Unless  a  person  has  good  experienoe  in  such 
matters,  it  is  better  not  to  undertake  the  making 
up  and  first  fitting  down  of  a  Brussels  carpet. 
It  requires  muoh  strength  to  sew  it,  and  a  man's 
entire  strength,  carefully  applied,  to  fit  it  to  the 
floor ;  the  future  wear  depending  very  much  up- 
on the  straight,  exact  manner  in  which  it  is 
first  laid  down.  The  seams  of  carpets  should 
be  carefully  flattened  with  a  hot  iron  before 
laying  down.  As  a  rule,  carpets  are  better 
taken  up  only  once  a  year. 
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Some  colors  of  carpets  are  much  more  dura- 
ble than  others.   Blues  and  pinks  do  not  stand  j 
well.    Greens,  reds,  and  orange  keep  their 
color  longest. — [English  Magazine. 

Eggs. — Eggs  are  light  and  nutritious,  andj 
often  useful  to  invalids,  either  raw  or  lightly 
cooked.    They  are  chiefly  mentioned  here  forj 
the  sake  of  observing  that  they  are  much  more  j 
wholesome  cooked  out  of  the  shell  than  in.  A 
poached  egg  boiled,  or  even  fried,  will  often 
suit  the  stomach,  when  one  boiled  in  the  shell 
would  be  unsuitable.    This  is  worth  notice : 

A  raw  egg  or  two,  beaten  up  with  a  little  fine 
sugar,  and  a  grating  of  nutmeg,  makes  a 
pleasant  and  nourishing  meal  of  itself,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  boiled  milk  stirred  to  it 
briskly.    Raw  eggs,  with  a  glass  of  spring  j 
water,  are  sometimes  useful  in  a  cough,  and  5 
particularly  so  in  jaundice.   Two  should  be 
taken  in  the  morning  fasting,  and  one  three! 
times  a  day  besides.  \ 

The  following  is  useful  in  a  cough :  One  j 
new  laid  egg,  one  tablespoonful  each  of  honey,  j 
spermaceti  in  powder,  and  simple  peppermint  J 
water ;  mix  well,  and  take  a  teaspoonful  or  \ 
more,  frequently.  j 

Simplified  Mode  op  Making  Coffee.  ( From  \ 
Soyer's  Shilling  Cookery.) — Put  one  ounce  of  j 
ground  coffee  in  a  pan,  which  place  over  the  fire ;  i; 
keep  stirring  it  until  quite  hot,  but  take  care  it  J 
doe3  not  burn  ;  then  pour  over  quickly  a  quart  s 
of  boiling  water,  close  it  immediately,  keep  it  J 
not  far  from  the  fire,  but  not  to  simmer ;  then  \ 


fill  your  cup  without  shaking  it;  or  pass  it 
through  a  cloth  into  a  coffee  pot,  or  it  may  be 
made  some  time  previous,  and  warmed  again.  \ 
The  grounds  can  be  kept,  and  boiled  for  making  \ 
the  coffee  of  the  next  day,  by  which  at  least  a  i 
quarter  of  an  ounce  is  saved.   In  country  places,  5 
where  milk  is  good  and  cheap,  I  recommend  \ 
that  half  boiled  milk  should  be  used  with  the  I 
coffee.   The  idea  of  warming  coffee  is  my  own, 
and  the  economy  is  full  ten  per  cent. 

Fondbau. — Boil  together  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  two  ounces  of  batter,  and  a  little  salt,  mix 
in  smooth  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  ;  then  stir  it 
over  the  fire  for  about  five  minutes,  then  take 
it  off,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pound  of  grated  Par- 
mesian  cheese,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  two,  well  beaten  before  you  add  it ; 
then  add  a  gill  of  cream,  beating  the  remaining 
six  whites  of  eggs  to  a  very  nigh  froth,  which 
mix  lightly  to  the  rest,  then  fill  your  case,  either 
a  silver  one  well-buttered,  or  small  square  pa- 
per oases  ;  bake  them  in  a  slow  fire,  about 
twenty  minutes  the  small  ones,  and  longer  the 
large  one. 

A  good  Plum  Podding. — One  £ound  of  suet, 
one  do.  of  sugar,  one  of  bread  crumbs,  one  of 
flour,  one  of  stoned  raisins,  six  eggs,  one  glass  j 
of  brandy,  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  enough 
to  make  a  stiff  batter ;  salt  and  flavor  to  taste ;  \ 
boil  six  hours.   Eat  with  any  kind  of  liquid  i 
sauce.  *  I 

Fresh  Tea  Cake. — Two  cups  sugar,  five  eggs,  1 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  1  teaspoonful  soda,  1  > 


cream  tartar,  1  £  cup  sweet  milk ;  dissolve  •'the 
soda  in  one-half  of  the  milk,  and  the  cream  tar- 
tar in  the  other ;  1  teaspoonful  mace.  Mix  the 
sugar,  butter  and  eggs  together — flour  enough 
to  make  a  rather  thick  batter,  about  the  same 
as  in  sponge  cake. 

Another  Tea  Cake. — Two  cups  sour  cream, 
2  do.  sugar,  3  eggs,  3  cups  flour,  a  salt-spoon- 
ful salt,  1  teaspoonful  saleratus,  1  do.  essence  of 
lemon. 

On  the  Selection  of  Veget^^les  as  regards 
vegetation  in  general,  the  eye  can  soon  detect 
the  glowing  freshness,  which  nature  deposits 
upon  such  delicate  articles  of  food  as  peas,  as- 
paragus, cucumbers,  beans,  spinach,  salads  of 
all  kinds ;  any  of  the  above  will  not  keep  fresh 
after  being  cut,  longer  than  twenty-four  hours, 
during  the  summer,  and  twice  that  time  in  win- 
ter. All  vegetables  should  be  kept  in  as  cool  a 
place  as  possible. 

Vegetables  such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  com- 
mon greens,  carrots,  turnip-tops,  leeks,  celery, 
artichokes,  both  globe  and  Jerusalem,  will  keep 
much  longer. 

Another  way  to  ascertain  if  vegetables  are  old 
gathered,  is  to  break  a  piece  off  any  one  with 
the  hand ;  if  it  snaps  crisply  it  is  fresh ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  a  flabby  appearance,  and  is 
of  a  softish  consistency,  it  is  stale. 

Calf's  Head  and  Feet. — Cut  the  head  open, 
take  out  the  brains,  put  it  in  the  pot  with  six 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  two  of  pepper,  four  onions, 
parsley,  and  a  little  thyme ;  put  in  six  quarts 
of  water,  in  which  mix  one  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  flour ;  being  placed,  set  it  to  boil  gently,  skim 
it  occasionally,  boil  three  hours ;  just  before 
serving,  add  a  wineglass  of  vinegar ;  serve  with 
parsley  and  butter,  alone,  or  with  the  brains, 
cleaned  and  boiled  in  it. 

The  feet  maybe  boiled  in  the  same  way.  The 
liquor  makes  an  excellent  soup  for  the  next  day, 
either  thick  or  thin,  and  with  or  without  vege- 
tables, or  puree  of  peas,  carrots,  turnips,  Ac,  or 
mock  turtle. — Soyer. 

HOW  TO  ASCERTAIN  IP  FlSH,  WHETHER  BOILED, 
STEWED,  OR  FRIED,  IS  DONE. — If  the  DOQ6  Sticks 

firm  to  the  flesh,  or  the  flesh  to  the  bone,  it  is 
not  done ;  by  the  same  rule,  if  quite  loose,  and 
the  flesh  of  the  fish  drops  off  the  bone,  it  is  over- 
done, and  you  lose  some  of  its  qualities.  For 
fish  in  slices  try  the  bone  with  your  knife ;  if 
the  flesh  comes  from  it,  it  is  done  ;  or  by  plac- 
ing the  point  of  a  knife  between  the  flesh  and 
the  bone,  and  on  raising  it,  if  done,  the  knife 
will  part  it  easily. 

Boiled  Leg  of  Lamb. — Put  six  quarts  of  water 
into  the  pot,  with  six  teaspoonfuls  of  salt ;  when 
boiling  put  in  the  lamb,  boil  slowly  for  one 
hour ;  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises ;  serve  it  with 
plain  melted  butter,  or  parsley  and  butter,  or 
caper  sauce ;  boiled  turnips  or  spinach. 

Fob  Inflammation  of  the  Eyes, — A  subscriber 
sends  the  following  receipt,  from  the  use  of 
which  he  has  found  great  relief.  Take  hops 
and  Indian  meal,  mix  with  a  little  warm  water, 
and  lay  it  over  the  eyes  on  going  to  bed. 
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%\t  Cotltt  anb  Msti  Cable. 


A  City  Lady  in  Full  Dress. — The  following 
account  of  a  city  lady  in  full  dress  is  from  our 
cotemporary,  th&Evening  Bulletin.  Out-of-the- 
city  readers  must  take  it  with  a  few^gtains  of 
allowance,  but  only  a  few : 

"We  had  occasion,  yesterday  afternoon,  to 
pass  along,  for  a  square  or  two,  in  the  rear  of  a 
fashionable  lady  who  was  enjoying  a  leisurely 
promenade.  We  were  compelled  to  keep  be- 
hind the  fair  dame  in  question,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  without  going  into  the  street  there 
was  not  room  to  pass  her,  except  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  damaging  her  apparel.  Our  readers,  we 
trust,  will  not  charge  us  with  exaggeration, 
when  we  say  the  lady,  with  the  world  of  dry 
goods  she  carried  about  her,  took  up  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  side-walk.  Between  hoops,  cords, 
flounces,  and  other  millinery  contrivances  and 
appliances,  the  lady,  although  one  of  the  lean 
kind,  had  an  artificial  rotundity  that  was  for- 
midable to  look  at,  and  most  vexatious  to  those 
who  were  not  willing  to  crush  up  the  furbelows 
of  the  fair  promenader,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
passage  for  themselves  along  the  side-walk. 
The  lady  was  not  satisfied  by  the  room  occupied 
by  her  enormous  girth,  but  she  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  by  wearing  the  lower 
edge  of  her  silk  skirt  spread  some  three  or  four 
inches  upon  the  pavement.  The  utility  of  this 
arrangement  was  made  manifest  by  an  incident 
that  took  place.  At  a  street-crossing,  the  lady 
drew  up  her  skirt  in  the  usual  approved  style, 
to  escape  the  mud,  and  she  left  upon  the  curb- 
stone a  heap  of  little  articles  the  train  had 
dragged  up  in  the  course  of  a  walk  of  a  square. 
We  saw  in  the  pile,  among  chips,  &c,  a  dead 
mouse,  and  sundry  little  matters  that  will 
scarcely  bear  description.  This  is  certainly  an 
age  of  extremes  in  matters  of  female  dress. 
The  dimensions  of  the  latter  generally  bear 
about  as  much  relation  to  the  size  of  their 
wearers,  as  a  shirt  does  to  a  handspike,  a  tent 
to  its  sustaining  pole,  an  umbrella  to  its  stiok, 
or  a  balloon  to  the  tcronaut.  The  ladies  must 
either  take  in  a  reef  in  their  garments,  or  the 
side-walks  will  have  to  be  widened." 


fall  enough  to  fall  smoothly  over  the  top  of  the 
train-skirt.  The  cuffs  are  of  silk,  to  match  the 
color  of  the  cloth.  The  raffle  of  the  chemisette 
shows  between  the  unbuttoned  part  of  the  fore- 
part, or  body.  The  edges  are  of  narrow  gal- 
loon, to  match.  The  skirt  is  from  three-fourths, 
;  to  a  yard  longer  than  for  walking  wear,  and  it 
is  foar  yards  wide,  yielding  three-fourths  of  a 
yard  preference  at  the  bottom,  for  a  proper  angle 
at  the  sides. 

The  hat  is  of  fur,  or  silk  felt,  without  nap, 
and  made  soft,  with  but  little  shellac ;  and  the 
brim  is  so  tightly  drawn  in  binding,  as  to  ren- 
der the  hat  susceptible  of  being  worn  in  the 
:  cavalier,  or  Andulasian  shapes,  or  a  la  Quaker- 
\  ess.  Wnen  the  hat  is  black,  it  will  be  orna- 
:  mented  with  a  long  ostrich  feather  on  the  left 
:  side  ;  and  when  of  drab  of  reddish  nuance,  the 
;  ornament  will  be  four  cock  feathers,  colored  to 
;  match  ;  and,  whether  dark  or  light*  the  hat 
;  will  be  encircled  with  a  rich  silk  band,  termi- 
|  nating  in  a  double  bow-knot  in  front ;  a  narrow 
elastic  band  should  pass  under  the  chin,  to  hold 
the  hat  on.  Russet  colored  kid  gloves:  the 
gauntlets  are  not  worn  for  spring  and  summer. 
Satin  lasting  boots,  to  close  with  buttons  up 
the  inside  of  the  ankle,  with  tops  about  ten 
inches  high. 

Parasols. — One  of  the  most  striking  novel- 
ties in  this  article,  has  just  been  introduced  in 
London.  It  is  called  the  "  Persian,"  from  its 
being  similar  in  design  to  the  beautiful  Cash- 
mere shawls  worn  in  that  country.  The  mate- 
rial is  a  rich,  elastic  silk,  which  admits  of  its 
expanding  to  the  requisite  shape,  in  one  piece, 
instead  of  being  sewn  together,  as  hitherto. 
Being  printed  in  Oriental  patterns  and  colors, 
the  effect  is  both  novel  and  elegant ;  besides 
whioh,  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  the 
material,  and  the  colors  being  fast,  they  may  be 
cleaned,  if  required,  many  times,  thus  saving 
the  expense  of  a  new  oover.  These  advantages, 
joined  with  the  moderate  prioe,  will  command  a 
large  sale. 


Rrpnro  Dbkss  — The  Home  Journal  thus  des-  j 
cribes  a  new  riding  dress : 

M  Habit  of  light  brown,  or  light  blue  peliss*^ 
oloth,  cut  single  breasted,  and  high  in  the  neck,  j 
without  collar — the  narrow  lace,  embroidered 
muslin,  or  plain  square  linen  collar  folding  < 
over  the  neck,  and  a  wide  sky-blue,  or  pink  j 
ribbon,  whioh  is  tied  in  a  double-bow  at  the  j 
front  of  the  neck.  The  back  is  out  without] 
seam,  and  the  Swiss  skirt,  from  nine  to  twelve  | 
inches  long,  Is  cut  sufficiently  hollow  at  the ; 
top,  so  that  by  sewing  it  to  the  body,  it  will  be  { 
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THE  SQUARES,  ftc. 

"The  squares  will  be  opened  to-morrow."  How 
many  lips  said  these  words,  unconsciously  taking  a 
softer,  tenderer  tone,  as  the  thought  brightened  a 
smile  over  their  faces. 

Blessings  on  the  man  whose  heart  first  conceived 
these  living  poems,  written  in  green  capitals  that  all 
eyes  may  read,  and  all  hearts  understand,  on  the  hard 
hot  heart  of  the  oity. 

Prayers  are  they  to  the  old,  poems  to  the  young, 
and  songs  and  jubilees  to  the  little  children. 

The  little  children !  Oh !  have  you  seen  them  often 
with  torn  dresses  draggling  around  their  half-covered 
feet,  peering  through  the  iron  fence  day  after  day, 
and  envying  the  squirrels  as  they  scampered  up  the 
trees,  or  skipped  through  the  short  grass ! 

And  then  what  pleasant  memories  are  bound  up, 
and  locked  away  in  the  hearts  of  the  young — memo- 
ries of  green  summer  nights,  and  moonlight  over- 
wrapping  the  great  trees,  and  low  winds  murmuring 
a  sweet  under-chorus  to  sweeter  words — words  that 
are  the  heart's  silver  and  gold  and  jewels. 

Manhood,  too,  has  its  great  soul-investment  in 
these  squares.  The  merchant,  as  he  comes  out  from 
his  broad  warehouses,  the  mechanic  from  his  toil,  the 
scholar  from  his  study,  find  their  hearts  suddenly 
quieted,  as  the  cool  shadows  gather  about  them,  the 
leaves  rock  overhead,  and  the  birds  sing  in  the  boughs 
the  sweet  songs  they  sang  under  the  eaves  of  the  old 
country  homes,  that  stand  now  only  in  that  dim,  far 
oountry,  the  country  of  memory ! 

To  the  old,  too,  these  squares  are  a  blessing,  or 
rather  a  benediction  to  the  finished  sermon  of  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  figures  there  are  the 
old  men,  seated  under  the  trees,  with  the  winds  shak- 
ing down  the  "  sad,  silver  locks,"  over  their  wrinkled 
foreheads,  and  their  coarse-veined  hands  clasped  on 
the  staffs  that  will  prop  their  faint  steps  but  a  little 
longer. 

And  so  unto  all,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  do  these  green  places  have  their  God-given 
mission. 

Bright  leaves  are  they  from  nature's  inspired  vo- 
lume ;  bleseed  texts  from  which  have  been  preaohed 
countless  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  love. 

Reader,  do  you  keep  a  carriage,  or  do  you  own  a 
wagon,  a  truck,  or  any  sort  of  two-wheeled  vehicle, 
to  which  a  horse  may  be  attached.  Then  you  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  supremely  happy  individual,  for 
you  possess  an  incalculable  power  of  conferring  hap- 
piness on  others. 

"He  vol  a  good  man,  aud  used  to  give  the  little 
tkildren  sleigh  rides."  Somewhere,  not  very  long; 
•go,  we  rtmd  an  obituary  notice  which  closed  with  \ 


the  sentence  we  have  quoted.  Oh,  crown  of  Caesar, 
and  fame  of  Alexander,  and  tomb  of  Bonaparte !  this 
simple  testimony  outshines  you  all ! 

And  yet  how  few  people  there  are  who  realise  this ! 
Good  people,  too,  who  are  capable  of  great  deeds  of 
generosity  and  self-abnegation ! 

Every  day  you  will  see  them  riding  out  all  alone 
in  the  oountry,  forgetful  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  lit 
tie  ones  all  about  them,  to  whom  a  glimpse  of  the 
green  meadows  and  waving  boughs  scattered  over 
with  sunshine,  would  be  a  golden  episode  in  their 
gray  lives. 

What  a  long  chapter  of  our  sins  of  omission  (may 
the  recording  angel  write  them  lightly !)  will  come 
under  the  head  of  thoughtlessness  !  And  surely  this 
taking,  day  after  day,  to  one'self,  the  enjoyment  that 
might  be  shared  with  others,  is  not  "  doing  with  our 
might"  all  the  good  that  we  can  in  the  life  that  is 
hurrying  by  us. 

We  remember  very  distinctly  a  ride  on  the  truck 
of  an  old  black  man,  in  the  days  that  are  now  to  us 
like  a  dream  half  remembered  in  the  morning.  It 
had  been  .snowing  all  the  afternoon,  and  by  night, 
when  the  sohool  closed,  a  white  carpet  bad  been 
woven  over  the  thoroughfares.  Some  dozen  of  us 
had  hovered  around  the  sohool  gate,  and  were  look- 
ing up  wistfully  at  the  black  clouds  or  down  at  the 
white  earth,  while  the  cold  flakes  struck  against  our 
faces.  "  Jump  in  children — huddle  up  close  together, 
and  I'll  put  every  soul  of  you  down  at  home  !"  There 
he  stood,  the  old  black  man,  with  the  snow-rim  round 
his  glased  hat,  his  reins  gathered  up  into  one  band, 
and  a  smile  brightening  up  a  face  as  honest  as  his 
tones  were  hearty. 

Then  what  a  shrieking  and  scampering  there  was — 
what  crowding  of  space,  and  convulsions  of  fun.  But 
we  were  all  piled  in  at  last,  and  so,  with  our  lower 
extremities  dangling  over  the  truck  sides,  and  our 
upper  ones  practically  engaged  in  solving  a  problem 
of  equilibrium  maintained  under  difficulties,  we  went 
home.  And  reader,  we  do  assure  you,  life  has  brought 
us  few  such  rides  as  that  on  the  old  black  man's 
truck. 

Take  a  lesson  of  him,  ye  who  may,  and  open  to 
your  less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  a  passage  of 
that  glorious  country  poem,  which  your  eyes  may 
read,  and  your  heart  be  gladdened  with  every  day. 

And  it  may  be,  in  that  time  when  the  Earth-book 
shall  be  unsealed,  and  the  text  of  all  lives  shall  be 
read  in  heaven,  when  warrior,  and  prince,  and  hero 
shall  receive  their  reward — it  may  be  the  crowned 
foreheads  of  the  angels  will  bend  lowest  over  that 
shining  page  whereon  is  written  of  one  man,  4 'He 
gave  the  little  children  sleigh  rides." 
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June  is  coming  to  as — June,  first  born,  and  fairest 
child  of  summer,  and  the  earth  stands  up  in  the  new 
green  drapery  of  Spring,  and  awaits  her  advent. 

And  up  in  the  mountains,  and  down  in  the  mea- 
dows, her  biography  shall  be  written  in  blossoms  of 
red,  and  white,  and  purple,  long  after  her  bright 
locks  have  lain  on  the  heart  of  July.         v.  f.  t. 
THE  PIC-NTC.  — 

Reader,  doesn't  the  picture  before  you  stir  up  old, 
delioious  memories  in  your  heart— blessed  memories 
of  green  deep  woods,  and  springs  leaping  out  with 
sweet  songs  from  beneath  mossy  rocks— memories  of 
summer  days  mid  country  scenes,  that  are  the  great 
pictures  of  the  past? 


THB  LATE  MISS  CUITWOOD. 

A  friend  of  this  gifted  young  lady,  called  to  an 
early  separation  from  the  beloved  ones  of  this  world, 
in  writing  to  us,  says  : 

"  She  has  left  a  large  amount  of  unpublished  man- 
uscript, both  in  prose  and  poetry.  She  was  seised 
with  her  last  illness  while  diligently  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  volume  of  her  poems  for  publication.  She 
had  just  completed  a  long  and  beautiful  ballad  for 
her  forthcoming  volume,  entitled  'Ella  Howard,1 
and  another  all  completed  '  in  her  mind/  but  Death 
arrested  her  busy  hand  ere  she  had  time  to  commit 
it  to  paper. 

"  In  looking  over  Louisa's  journal,  after  her  death, 
her  mother  found  the  following  lines,  dated  Tuesday 
eve,  November  13th,  1855 : 


T  if*  u*.  ju_   -        .     .      .        "  Oh  !  weary  life ;  oh,  aching  human  heart ! 

^     J\  V*  h"  ^  ,  ^M  / .^.^  bapplDeM  Oh,  craving  soul !  the  earth  has  not  a  fount 
tnan  that  of  a  real  old-fashioned  pic-nic,  enjoyed  with  Whose  draught  will  satisfy.    There  surely  is, 
that  abandon  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  scene,  J  In  the  beyond,  a  brighter,  fairer  land, 
which  our  great  mother  Nature  always  demands  of  Where  weary  ones  may  rest.   Oh !  were  this  all — 
her  children.  Tni*  little  "P*ck  of  being— this  clay  home, 

tie  of  the  city  into  the  cool  highways,  with  the  green  Restless,  and  hungry  for  some  higher  joy ,) 
meadows  on  either  hand,  and  the  birds'  songs  break-  j  This  state  of  turmoil— oh !  were  this  the  all 
ing  sweetly  through  the  silence,  is  an  appropriate  0f  life  411(1  death— what  poor  mocked  worms  we  were ! 
preface  to  the  day's  enjoyment.  K hat  clipped-winged  eagles !  Yes,  oh !  yes, 


There  is  a  life  beyond,  where  the  charmed  soul 


Then  come  the  dismounting  and  dispersing  through  May  grow  and  climb,  and  bask  in  God's  own  light, 
the  wide  fields,  after  each  one  is  duly  provided  with  Drawing,  with  love  and  fitith,  nearer  the  throne. 


a  basket  or  tin  kettle,  and  the  provisions  are  careful- 
ly stowed  away  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  some 
old  oak  or  maple.  And  now  follow  the  long  seareh- 
ings  after  berries  and  birch,  peppermint  and  penny- 
royal ;  the  play-labor  enlivened  with  laughable  ex- 
periences of  torn  dresses  and  tumbled  hair,  of  bleed- 
ing fingers  and  blistered  noses.  How  much  of  pathos 
and  poetry,  of  run  and  frolic,  of  silence  and  song,  of- 
mirth  and  melancholy  there  is  in  a  pic-nie ! 

But  the  "  dinner*'  is  the  "cap-sheaf"  of  the  day's 
enjoyment !  Have  you  ever  sat  down  to  one  of  these, 
dear  reader,  with  the  deep,  cool  shadows  all  about 
you,  and  the  thick  leaves  shutting  out  the  noon-rays 
overhead  ?  For  that  hour  have  you  bidden  adieu  to 
all  table  oonventialisms  and  ceremonies,  and  found 
after  all,  that  fingers  are  not  such  a  wry  poor  substi- 
tute for  silver  forks,  and  eroekery  for  crystal,  as  your 
hungry,  sharpened  appetite,  furnishes  indubitable 
evidence. 

The  tree  on  the  left  hand  of  the  picture,  with  its 
great  boughs  hanging  their  green  drapery  over  the 
happy  group  beneath  them,  is  just  the  locality  for 
such  a  dinner,  and  then  what  a  blending  of  picture 
and  poetry  lies  in  the  back-ground.  The  bine,  deep 
lake,  is  framed  in  on  one  side  by  the  far  off  moun- 
tains,  whose  green  feet  are  buried  in  its  waves,  while  < 
their  gray  tops  lean  against  the  sky,  whose  deep  blue  i 
wears  that  serene  smile  whioh  always  carries  the 
lonely  heart  nearer  heaven. 

Well,  better  than  our  pen,  this  beautiful  picture 
shall  talk  to  you  reader,  and  we  leave  it  to  speak  its 
own  sweet  poem  to  your  hearts.  r.  f.  t. 

Mr.  Dbmpsteb,  always  a  favorite,  gave  a  few 
concerts  in  our  oity  in  April,  in  which  he  song  many 


There  i$  a  life  of  such  celestial  bliss, 
That  all  the  joys  of  this,  are  but  the  throes 
Of  the  soul's  birth-hour,  when  compared  with  those 
Whioh  the  soul's  Father  hath  reserved  for  us." 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
How  much  of  pathos  5  the  rise  op  the  dutch  republic,  a  m 

New  York:  Harper 


By  Jouk  Loth  bop  J^ptlky. 
then. 


of  hit  fine  ballads. 


r«tory.— 
4-  Aro- 

We  have  in  these  three  large  octavo  volumes,  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  history.  The  cradle  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  is  Holland,  and  the  history 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  the  history  of  a  struggle  the 
most  important  the  world  has  seen.  The  fiery  ordeal 
through  which  the  courageous  people  of  the  Low 
Countries  passed,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  V. 
and  Phillip  H.  of  Spain,  as  well  as  subsequently, 
is  one,  from  the  contemplation  of  which,  the  heart 
turns  sickened  away.  Here  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation made  steady  progress,  though  fifty  thou- 
sand victims  suffered  in  the  murderous  grasp  of  the 
cruel  Inquisition ;  and  here  the  plant  of  liberty  took 
root,  and  grew,  watered  by  blood,  and  strengthened 
by  the  whirlwinds  of  fierce  persecution.  Referring 
to  the  deep  interest  that  attaches  to  his  theme,  the 
author  says  ; 

"  The  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  must  ever  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  leading  events  of  modern  times. 
Without  the  birth  of  this  great  commonwealth,  the 
various  historical  phenomena  of  the  16th  and  follow- 
ing centuries  must  have  either  not  existed,  or  have 
presented  themselves  under  essential  modifications. 
Itself  an  organised  protest  against  ecclesiastical  tyran- 
ny and  universal  empire,  the  Republic  guarded  with 
sagacity,  at  many  critical  periods  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, that  balance  of  power  which,  among  civilized 
states,  ought  always  to  be  identical  with  the  scales  of 
divine  justice.  The  splendid  empire  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  was  erected  upon  the  grave  of  liberty.  The  an- 
cient streams  of  national  freedom  and  human  pro- 
gress, through  many  of  the  fairest  regions  in  the  world, 
I  were  emptied  and  lost  in  that  enormous  gul£   It  is 
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a  consolation  to  those  who  hare  hope  in  humanity  to 
watch  under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  the  gradual 
but  triumphant  resurreetion  of  the  spirit  over  which 
the  sepulchre  had  so  long  been  sealed.  Out  of  half- 
submerged  morasses,  in  an  outlying  corner  of  that 
rast  dominion,  a  rational  and  conservative  republic 
is  slowly  evolved — born  amid  blood  and  fire,  bat  di- 
lating daily  through  storms  and  darkness  into  more 
colossal  proportions.  From  the  hand-breadth  of  ter- 
ritory called  the  province  of  Holland  rises  a  power 
which  wages  eighty  years1  warfare  with  the  most  po- 
tent empire  upon  earth,  and  whiob,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  struggle,  becoming  itself  a  mighty  state, 
and  binding  about  its  own  slender  form  a  aone  of  the 
richest  possessions  on  earth,  from  pole  to  tropic,  final- 
ly dictates  its  decrees  to  the  empire  of  Charles. 

"  So  much  is  each  individual  slate  but  a  member  of 
one  great  international  commonwealth,  and  so  close 
is  the  relationship  between  the  whole  human  family, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  nation,  even  while  strug- 
gling for  itself;  not  to  acquire  something  for  all  man- ; 
kind.  The  maintenance  of  the  right  by  the  little  pro-  \ 
vinees  of  Holland  and  Zealand  in  the  16th,  by  Hol- 
land and  England  united  in  the  17th,  and  by  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  18th  centuries,  forms 
but  a  single  chapter  in  the  great  volume  of  human 
fate  ;  for  the  so  called  revolutions  of  Holland,  England 
and  America,  are  all  links  of  one  chain. 

"To  the  Dutch  Republic,  even  more  than  to  Flo- 
rence at  an  early  day,  is  the  world  indebted  for  prac- 
tical instruction  in  that  great  science  of  political 
equilibrium  which  must  always  become  more  and 
more  important  as  the  various  states  of  the  civilised 
world  are  pressed  more  closely  together,  and  as  the 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  becomes  more  feverish  and 


"  To  all  who  speak  the  English  language,  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  agony  through  which  the  Republic 
of  Holland  was  ushered  into  life,  must  have  peouliar 
interest,  for  it  is  a  portion  of  the  records  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race — essentially  the  same,  whether  in 
Friesland,  England,  or  Massachusetts." 


APPLETON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  BIOGRAPHY  i  em- 
bracing a  series  of  Original  Memoirs,  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed persons  of  all  times.   Edited  by  Fkakcis  L.  Hawks, 
D.  D.t  LL.  D. ;  with  numerous  Illustrations.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  $  Co., 
This  volume  differs  from  other  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, in  having  each  memoir  written  by  an  au- 
thor peculiarly  fitted  for  the  office,  by  his  previous 
studies  and  labors.    Mr.  Rich,  the  editor  of  the  En- 
glish book,  on  which  this  is  based,  explains  the  plan 
in  the  following  paragraphs  which  we  copy  from  his 
preface  : 

*'  The  volume  now  issued  aspires  to  be  a  first  at- 
tempt in  the  important  direction  alluded  to.  The 
publishers  have  desired  to  intrust  the  execution  of  the 
principal  lives  of  each  class  of  remarkable  men,  to 
practiced  writers,  who  have  cultivated  the  corres- 
ponding departments  of  learning ;  and  from  whom 
they  had  therefore  reason  to  expect  biographical  no- 
tices, really  characteristic,  and  of  assured  value. 

"  In  the  department  appertaining  to  History,  Poli- 
tics, Law,  Military  Science  and  Art,  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  valuable  assistance  has  been  obtained 
from  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Jno.  Hill  Burton,  Prof. 
Creasy,  Prof.  Eadie,  Prof.  Ferguson,  and  the  Editor. 
The  latter  has  also  endeavored  to  delineate  the  pecu- 
liar character  and  services  of  the  leading  mystics. 

"  Classical  authors  are  treated  by  Prof.  Ferguson. 
Theological  and  Religious  Literature  was  given  in 
charge  to  Prof.  Eadie  and  Dr.  J amieson.    Poets,  Nov 


Thomas  Davidson.  The  principal  names  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 
were  intrusted  to  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Prof.  Ni- 
ohol.  In  the  Experimental  Soienoes,  the  department 
of  Chemistry  has  been  treated  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  ; 
that  of  Natural  History,  by  Dr.  Baird ;  and  Applied 
Science,  by  Prof.  Gordon.  The  distinguished  names 
in  Medical  Science  are  treated  by  Mr.  M'Conneohy. 
The  eminent  Geographers  have  been  attended  to  by 
Mr.  Bryoe,  who  has  endeavored  by  considerable  re- 
search, to  give  exact  information  on  the  discoveries 
made  by  great  travellers. 

"  In  Mental  Philosophy,  our  volume  is  ohiefly  in* 
debted  to  Prof.  Nichol,  who  has  furnished  a  ruume 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  many  of  the  founders  of 
the  great  schools,  under  their  respective  names.  To 
render  this  department  more  complete,  the  editor 
has  ventured  to  introduce  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  although  happily  for  scienoe,  that  dis- 
tinguished metaphysician  still  labors  amongst  us. 

"  The  list  of  articles  written  by  Prof  Eadie,  in 
Theology  and  Church  History,  includes  the  Fathers 
and  Reformers,  besides  many  of  the  medieval  di- 
vines and  schoolmen.  Dr.  J amieson 's  catalogue  is 
graced  by  the  names  of  our  modern  Divines,  Mission- 
aries, and  Philanthropists. 

"  In  the  department  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  great 
Painters,  Engravers,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  are 
characterized  by  Mr.  Harrison,  whose  exact  acquain- 
tance with  the  literature  of  these  subjects  is  well 
known.  The  same  may  be  said  regarding  the  Musi- 
cians, under  charge  of  Mr.  Manson ;  and  of  the  great 
actors,  whose  lives  have  been  written  by  the  drama- 
tic writer  and  critic,  Mr.  Heraud." 

The  same  plan  here  indicated,  has  been  carried 
out  by  Dr.  Hawks,  in  the  American  edition,  which 
supplies  many  hundred  American  names,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  London  work. 

The  embellishments  of  the  volume  consist  of  por- 
traits, birth-places,  tombs,  monuments  and  other  me- 
morials of  distinguished  persons,  beautifully  engraved. 
One  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  an  immense 
number  of  embellishments  of  this  description  could 
have  been  got  together. 

This  work  is  for  sale,  by  C.  G.  Henderson  A  Co.,  N. 
W.  oorner  of  Arch  and  Fifth  streets,  Philadelphia. 


POEMS  BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY.  Boston :  Ticknor  if 
Field*. 

Not  having  found  leisure  for  a  careful  reading  of 
these  poems  by  the  author  of  "  Alton  Locke,"  we  take 
the  following  notice  thereof  from  the  Evening  Bul- 
letin : 

'Occasional  verses  in  the  former  works  of  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  have  demonstrated  his  capacity  for  the  construc- 
tion of  verses,  so  that  the  present  volume  will  sup- 
prise  no  one  as  a  development  and  illustration  of  a 
new  faculty.  But  the  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
a  long  play,  which  proves,  to  more  complete  demon- 
stration, that  the  writer  possesses,  in  a  liberal  degree, 
the  dramatic  faculty  which  is  so  important  an  element 
in  the  poetic  character.  4  The  Saint's  Tragedy'  is  the 
name  of  the  drama.  It  is  founded  on  the  story  of 
Elisabeth,  of  Hungary,  a  princess  who  was  canonized 
by  the  Roman  Church,  and  whose  remarkable  history 
deserves  to  be  recorded  in  some  more  attractive  shape 
than  the  rude,  unreliable  monkish  legends  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  buried.  1  The  Saint's  Tragedy,' 
although  not  fitted  for  the  stage,  is  thoroughly  dra- 
matic. The  characters  are  distinct  and  natural,  and 
the  design  of  the  play,  which  is  to  represent  certain 
mental  struggles  of  the  period,  is  well  oarried  out. 


eli*ts,  and  other  great  men  of  letters,  are  described  j  The  author  regards  Elisabeth  as  '  a  type  of  two  great 
by  Prof.  Spalding  ;  a  memoir  of  Shakspeare  comes S  mental  struggles  of  the  middle  age;  first,  of  thatbe- 
from  the  pen  of  Charles  Knight  j  and  notices  of  the  \  tween  scriptural,  or  unconscious,  and  Popish,  or  con- 
Bards  of  Scotland,  from  James  Hedderwick  and  \  scions  purity — in  a  word,  between  innocence  and 
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prudery ;  next,  of  the  straggle  between  healthy  hu- 
man affection,  and  the  Manichean  contempt  with 
which  the  celibate  clergy  would  have  all  men  regard 
the  names  of  husband,  wife,  and  parent.'  In  the 
development  of  a  character  like  this,  Elisabeth, 
although  a  saint  of  the  human  church,  appears  really 
as  a  Protestant,  anticipating,  in  her  conduct,  the  days 
and  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  and  yet  by  her  noble- 
ness, commanding  the  respect  of  the  Church  in  life, 
and  receiving  its  highest  honors  in  death.  The  play 
abounds  in  striking  passages,  though  there  are  none 
that  can  be  properly  separated  and  quoted  as  fair  il- 
lustrations of  its  character. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  are  given  a 
number  of  lyrical,  and  other  poems,  some  of  which 
are  absolutely  perfect  of  their  kind.  We  refer  es- 
pecially to  'The  Sands  of  Dee,'  and  'The  Three 
Fishers,1  which  are  familiar  to  the  public." 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE.  THE  BETROTHAL.— 
Boston:  Ticknor  te  Fields. 

This  is  quite  an  interesting  poem,  written  in  a 
quaint  and  simple  affectation  of  the  old-fashioned  style, 
and  fairly  printed,  to  suit,  in  old-fashioned  type. 
The  poet,  who  is  English  and  anonymous,  devotes 
twelve  beautiful  Idyls,  with  their  appropriate  "Ac- 
companiments," covering  some  two  hundred  pages, 
to  the  praises  of  his  wife,  and  incidentally,  of  woman 
in  general.  A  second  volume  on  the  same  subject, 
and  entitled  "The  Espousal,"  is  announced  as  in 
press.  The  author  cannot  give  us  too  much  of  such 
poetry  upon  such  a  subject.  Its  moral  influence  is  good. 
Foregoing  all  that  even  appears  like  appeal  to  mawk- 
ish sentimentalism,  he  seeks  to  awaken  to  active 
sympathy  that  genuine  reverence  and  that  depth  of 
love  for  woman  in  her  true  character,  which  live  in 
every  really  manly  heart. 

What  could  be  more  exquisite  than  the  following 
picture  of  a  true  woman  in  her  proper  sphere— that 
of  wife  and  mother  ? 

"  I  yet  recall  her  air,  her  walk, 
Her  laugh  were  love ;  in  all  she  said, 

I  heard  a  peaceful  seraph  talk. 
She  seemed  expressly  sent  below 

To  teach  our  erring  minds  to  see, 
The  rhythmic  ohange  of  time's  swift  flow, 

As  part  of  calm  eternity. 
Her  life,  all  honor,  observed  with  awe, 

Which  cross  experience  could  nut  mar, 
The  fiction  of  the  Christian  law 
That  all  men  honorable  are  ; 
And  so  her  smile  seemed  to  confer 

At  once  high  flattery  and  reproof, 
And  self-regard,  inspired  by  her, 
Grew  courtly  in  its  own  behoof" 

MARRIED,  NOT  MATED.  By  Alice  Cast.  New  York: 
Derby  4r  Jackson. 

Alice  Cary  is  a  woman  of  undoubted  genius,  though 
too  much  inclined  to  take  sombre  views  of  life.  Her 
mind  has  a  vigorous  way  of  taking  hold  of  things,  and 
the  reader  who  goes  with  her,  in  her  books,  feels  at 
every  step  that  he  is  with  one  of  no  ordinary  reach 
of  thought.  Her  "  Hagar"  we  did  not  like.  It  was 
altogether  too  morbid,  and  in  some  respects  revolt- 
ing. Her  new  volume  we  have  not  yet  found  leisure 
to  read.  The  Home  Journal  thus  speaks  in  its 
praise : 

"  This  is,  by  far,  the  best  prose  volume  that  Miss 
Cary  has  yet  published.  It  has  all  the  excellences 
of  her  1  Clovernook'  sketches,  and,  what  some  of  them 
lack,  charming  as  they  certainly  are  in  other  respects 
—sound  mental  health.  The  plot  is  handled  with 
exceeding  art.  The  two  pictures  of  '  Woodside'  and 
'Throckmorton  Hall,*  are  distinct  and  exquisite, 
while  the  turning  of  the  second  portion  of  the  tale  into 
an  autobiography,  is  very  happy.   It  is  a  healthy 


book,  overflowing  with  natural  humor — fresh  and 
picturesque,  and  artistic  in  conception  and  exeoution. 
The  characters  stand  out  from  the  paper;  two  of 
them — Rache,  a  quaint-thoughted,  saucy-tongued 
servant-girl,  and  M .  P.  I.  T.  Throckmorton,  the  own- 
er and  proprietor  of  Throckmorton  Hall — are  crea- 
tions of  genius,  and  worthy  of  taking  a  permanent 
place  among  the  best '  beings  of  the  mind '  in  our  light 
literature.  We  are  certain  that  they  are  drawn  from 
life.  Miss  Cary  is  familiar  with  western  character 
and  scenery,  and  her  pictures  are  as  correct  and 
felicitous  as  keen  observation  can  make  them." 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  CALISTHENICS,  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  FAMILIES.  By  CxTHAim  E.  Bckcbkk.  New 
York  t  Harper  lr  Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  done  a  goed  service 
to  the  young,  and  if  parents  and  teachers  wisely  re- 
spond to  the  effort  she  has  made,  to  bring  a  health- 
ful discipline  into  the  school  room  and  family  circle, 
there  will  be  better  health  and  better  developed  bo- 
dies among  the  men  and  women  of  the  next  generation. 
The  design  of  the  book,  the  writer  tells  ue,  is  to  teach 
the  methods  by  which  children  may  be  trained  at 
school,  so  as  to  become  healthful,  strong,  graceful  and 
good  looking.  She  remarks,  "  you  have  read  often 
of  the  Greeks  :  Some  twenty  oenturies  ago,  they 
were  a  small  people,  in  a  small  country,  and  yet 
they  became  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of  all  na- 
tions, and  oonquered  nearly  the  whole  world.  And 
they  were  remarkable  not  only  for  their  wisdom  and 
strength,  but  for  their  great  beauty  ;  so  that  the 
statues  they  made  to  resemble  their  own  men  and 
women,  have  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  forms  of  human  beauty.  The  chief  season 
why  they  excelled  all  nations  in  these  respects,  was 
\  the  great  care  they  took  in  educating  their  children. 
They  had  two  kinds  of  schools — the  one  to  train  the 
f  mind,  and  the  other  to  train  the  bodies  of  their  chil- 
dren." 

\  We  heartily  commend  this  excellent  little  treatise 
I  to  the  attention  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed. 


By  James  Cual- 
and  other  Poems. 


i  THE  SUMMER  OF  THE  PESTILENCE.  A  History  of- 
I  the  Ravages  of  the  Yellow  Fever  In  Norfolk.  Vs.,  a.  I).,  i&U. 
\  By  Geo.  D.  Abmstroho,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
j    Church  in  Norfolk.   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  If  Co. 

v  THE  GOSPEL  AND  ITS  ELEMENTS. 
?    LK*.  author  of  "  The  Cave  of  Machpelah,' 
Philadelphia:  James  Challtn  *  Sons. 

MEMORIAL8  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.  By  Thomas  Di 
\    Quixcbt.  2voU.  Boston:  Ticknor  If  Fields. 

\    Two  more  volumes  of  the  publishers1  beautiful  uni- 
5  form  edition  of  the  writings  of  De  Quincey,  prefaced 
I  by  a  letter  from  the  author,  expressing  his  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  service  rendered  him  by  Messrs. 
i  Ticknor  &  Fields  in  bringing  together,  as  they  have> 
done,  papers  widely  scattered,  and  which  he  would 
hardly  have  taken  the  labor  to  collect,  and  also  for 
their  generous  payment  to  him  of  a  portion  of  the 
profits  on  the  sale  of  his  works,  and  this,  as  he  says, 
"  without  solicitation  or  the  shadow  of  any  expecta- 
tion on  my  part,  without  any  legal  claim  that  I  could 
plead,  or  equitable  warrant  in  established  umgf 
solely  and  merely  upon  your  own  spontaneous  action  ** 
Besides  a  number  of  briefer  articles,  the  volumes  con- 
tain "  The  Orphan  Heiress,"  "  Klosterheim,"  and  U*e> 
"  Tempter's  Dialogues." 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  EGYPT,  THE  HOLY  LAHXK 
TURKEY,  AND  GREECE.   By  Bkyjamik  Dork,  D. 
Rector  of  Christ's  Church,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  jri 
B.  Lippimeott  *  Co. 

New  gleanings  from  old  fields  of  travel.  Will  tbe 
interest  in  these  fields  ever  be  exhausted  ?  We  thmk. 
not.  To  the  religious  mind,  every  locality  render^sl 
sacred  by  events  recorded  in  the  Bible,  has  about'  it 
a  charm  that  wins  the  thought  and  impresses  the 
ings  with  something  of  veneration,  as  if  between  tta&t 
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place  and  the  unseen  world  of  spirits  there  existed 
some  peculiarly  intimate  relation.  The  land  of  Bible ' 
history  mast  always  be  a  land  of  strong  attraction ; 
for  the  Christian  heart.  "  No  words  of  mine,"  says 
Dr.  Dorr,  "  can  express  to  yon  the  happiness  whioh  I 
felt,  and  still  feel  in  those  scenes,  whioh  have  made 
the  8  tored  volume  a  new  book  to  me,  by  giving  a : 
reality  to  its  records,  and  illuminating  its  every  page. 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  land  of  bondage  and  the ; 
land  of  promise,  are  now  no  longer  as  they  once  seem- ' 
ed  to  me,  distant  and  unapproachable  lands,  over- 
shadowed with  mystery  j  but  they  are  familiar  as  my 
own  native  land." 

The  volume  is  one  of  fair  interest ;  and  its  style  of 
publication  highly  creditable. 

A  SECOND  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD.  From 
Loudon  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Jara,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Cerani.  the  Molueeaa,  etc.:  California,  Panama, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  United  States.  By  Ida  PrairrKR. 
New  York,  Harper  Sr  Bros. 

Madame  Pfeiffer,  considering  her  sex,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  travellers  the  world  has 
seen.  Twice  has  she  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and 
she  now  gives  us  the  very  interesting  story  of  her  last  j 
journey  from  London  by  way  of  Southern  Africa  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  home  through  California  and  the 
United  States.  The  lady  has  a  passion  for  travelling, 
and  is,  withal,  a  very  good  traveller,  for  she  has  a 
quick  observation,  and  generally  manages  to  give 
tolerably  correct  impressions  of  the  countries  through 
which  she  passes.  Of  our  own  people  she  says : — 
"  To  the  Americans  I  am  also  deeply  indebted  for 
many  kind  attentions,  and  for  free  passages  in  their 
ships  and  magnificent  steamers.  In  no  country, 
Dutch  India  alone  excepted,  did  I  receive  from  the 
inhabitants  more  marks  of  distinction  than  from  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  thank  them." 

El'TAWi  A  SEQUEL  TO  THE  FORAYERSi  OR  THE 
RAID  OF  THE  DOO  DAYS.  A  Tale  of  the  Revolution. 
By  W.  Gilmokk  Simms.  New  York  :  JtedJtekL 
Another  volume  in  Redfield's  library  edition  of 
the  Standard  American  Novels,  of  W.Gilmore  Simms. 
The  story,  presented  under  a  new  title,  is  an  old  fa- 
vorite, and  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  now 
issued  will  give  it  a  new  passport  to  public  favor. — 
Of  Mr.  Simms,  a  gentleman  of  high  literary  attain- 
ments says,  in  a  recent  notice  of  the  author,  "  at 
the  North  enjoys  a  reputation  far  higher  than  he 
does  nearer  home.  The  barriers  of  prejudice  even 
there  are,  however,  now  being  broken  down,  and  his 
literary  worth  recognised.  Socially,  William  Gil- 
more  Si  mm 8  is  one  of  the  most  attachable  of  men. — 
A  fluent  and  eloquent  conversationalist— a  ready  and 
versatile  writer — a  poet  and  a  dramatist — he  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  personages  now  living  at  the 
South,  both  for  the  extent  of  his  literary  acquire- 
ments and  the  strong  mental  grasp  with  which  he 
seises  upon  his  theme." 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER.  A  view  of  the  Produetire 
Forces  of  Modern  Society,  and  the  Result*  of  Labor,  Capital, 
and  Skill.  By  Charles  KjuoHT.  BeTised  and  Edited, 
with  Additions.  By  David  Wells,  A.  M.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings.   Boston :  Gonld  Sf  Lincoln. 

The  design  of  this  excellent  volume,  is  to  set  forth 
in  a  concise  and  familiar  form,  the  nature  and  variety 
of  the  various  productive  forces  of  modern  society, 
together  with  the  results  whioh  have  been  attained 
by  the  union  of  labor,  capital,  and  skill ;  the  whole 
illustrated  by  numerous  examples  and  statistics.  We 
comprehend  but  in  a  small  degree  the  rapid  progress 
the  world  is  making,  except  when  results  are  grouped 
in  a  small  compass,  as  they  are  in  this  book.  We 
particularly  commend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  gain,  at  a 
small  expenditure  of  time,  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  world  at  the  present , 
day. 


THE  LETTER8  OF  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MON- 
TAGUE. Edited  by  Mrs.  Sabau  J.  Hale.  1vol.  New 
York  :  Mason  tf  Bros. 

We  have  here  the  second  volume  of  Mrs.  Hale's 
"  Library  of  Standard  Letters."  The  first  volume, 
containing  the  correspondence  of  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
met  with  a  very  favorable  reception,  and  this  cannot 
fail  to  be  equally  popular. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  lived  and  wrote  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  her  let- 
ters have  ever  been  esteemed  as  giving  correct  pic- 
tures of  English  society  in  their  time,  as  well  as  for 
their  amusing  and  valuable  qualities.  The  present 
carefully  edited  and  beautifully  printed  edition, 
makes  a  valuable  accession  to  the  number  of  Stan- 
dard Library  books,  and  cannot  foil  to  be  widely  cir- 
culated. The  accomplished  editor  has  executed  her 
task  well. 

THE  OCEAN.  By  P.  H.  Gossb.  With  nfty-two  illustra- 
tions. From  the  last  London  Edition.  Philadelphia  t  Par- 
ry and  McMillan,  Fourth  and  Chesnut. 

"  This  book,"  in  the  words  of  a cotemporary,  "  was 
prepared  more  especially  for  youth,  but  it  will  be 
found  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  great 
body  of  readers  of  all  ages.  The  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  sea,  its  commercial  importance,  its  wonders  of 
all  kinds,  may  well  claim  universal  and  earnest  at- 
tention. The  author  gives  considerable  space  to  ma- 
rine botany,  eoology,  meteorology,  the  fisheries,  the 
varying  aspects  of  island  and  coast  scenery,  incidents 
of  navigation,  Ac.,  in  which  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment are  skillfully  blended,  and  form  a  most  valua- 
ble and  interesting  whole." 

MEMOIR  OF  REGINALD  HEBER,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta.  By  his  Widow.   Abridged  by  a  Clergyman.  Boston: 
;    Jno.  P.  Jewett  $  Co. 

>  This  is  a  condensed  memoir,  in  one  12mo.  volume, 
'  of  a  man  whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  all  Chris- 
tian countries.  Many  of  his  sacred  lyrics  are  trea- 
<  sured  favorites  in  the  hearts  of  old  and  young.  Who 
|  has  not  said  or  sung — 
|  "  Prom  Greenland's  icy  mountains," 

11  Brightest  and  best  of  the  Sons  of  the  morning, n 
"  By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill, 
How  sweet  the  lily  grows," 
|  "  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will  not  deplore 
thee," 

|  And  others  of  his  beautiful  hymns  ?  These  will  make 
his  name  a  beloved  sound  even  after  the  record  of  his 
self-denying  labors  in  India  has  faded  from  the  tab- 
let of  memory. 

THE  WAR  IN  KANSAS;  Or,  Rough  Trip  to  the  Border 
among  New  Homes,  and  a  8trange  People.  By  G.  Douglas 
Brkwbrtox.  Author  of  "A  Ride  with  Kit  Carson,"  *c. 
New  York :  Derby  Sf  Jackson. 

Mr.  Brewerton  professes,  in  connection  with  pleas- 
anter  matters,  to  have  written  an  impartial  narrative 
of  those  border  troubles  which  have  widened  so  sen- 
sibly the  breach  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
If  this  be  so,  the  work  is  well-timed,  and  may  be  read 
;  with  profit.  But  even  if  his  accuracy  upon  the  grav- 
er question,  which  he  treats  so  sensibly,  should  be 
disputed,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  volume  are 
eminently  readable,  ana  cast  a  good  deal  of  light  upon 
a  region  of  country  upon  which  much  has  been  said, 
;  but  concerning  which  very  little  is  really  known. — 
The  book  is  full  of  anecdote  and  adventure,  though 
the  author  is  by  no  means  over  nice,  at  times,  in  the 
choice  of  his  language,  or  in  the  delicacy  of  his  scene - 
picturings. 

RECENT  SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES.  By  Charles 
s    Summer.   Boston:  Ticknor  Fields. 

We  have  here  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
speeches  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
leading  subject  is  slavery,  against  which  the  whole 
powers  of  his  mind  have  been  brought  into  activity. 
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Some  of  his  contests  were  of  the  most  exciting  cha- 
racter, and  the  best  talent  of  the  South  was  arrayed 
against  him.  He  showed  himself  a  master  in  his  art, 
as  even  his  enemies  will  acknowledge.  Had  his  mind  ; 
taken  a  wider  reach,  and  embraced  more  general  sub- ! 
jeots  of  interest,  he  might  have  stood  higher  as  a 
statesman  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  country. 

HUMOROUS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  POEM8  OF 
THOMAS  HOOD.  Edited  by  Epks  Saboxitt.  Boston: 
Phillips,  Sampson  tf  Co. 

We  hare  here  a  second  volume  of  poems  by  Hood, ; 
the  prince  of  humorists.  Mr.  Sargent,  himself  a  poet 
of  fine  abilities,  has  gathered  together  a  large  num-  \ 
ber  of  scattered  poems,  and  gives  them  an  enduring ; 
form.  There  is  one  great  merit  in  Hood's  humor ;  it  j 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  ill-natured — and  almost  always  em  ! 
ployed  in  the  service  of  humanity.  If  we  cannot  < 
always  enjoy  the  picture  he  draws,  nor  see  the  wit  of 
his  caricature,  .we  are  never  disgusted  with  obscenity, 
nor  hurt  by  irreverence. 

LITERARY  CRITICIBM8,  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.  By 
the  late  Hoback  Bimhkv  Wallacb,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Parry  *  McMillan. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume,  successors  to  Carey 
&  Hart,  have  already  won  a  fair  reputation  for  is- 
suing books  of  sterling  value.  These  literary  criti- 
cisms, and  articles  on  general  literature,  are  of  more 
than  ephemeral  interest  and  will  commend  them- 
selves to  all  readers  of  taste  and  education.  Mr. 
Wallace  wrote  earnestly,  eloquently  and  kindly ;  too  : 
kindly  we  are  certain  in  one  or  more  instances — and  ! 
if  he  were  alive  now,  we  doubt  not  that  he  would  see 
reason  to  correct  some  of  his  recorded  opinions. 

ITALIAN  LIGHTS  AND  PAPAL  PRINCIPLES,  SEEN 
THROUGH  AMERICAN  SPECTACLES.  By  Jambs 
Jackson  Jarves.   New  York :  Harper  $  Bros. 

Mr.  Jarves  is  not  always  over  nice  in  the  selection 
of  his  subjects,  nor  over  delicate  in  his  treatment  of 
them.  Aside  from  this,  he  is  one  of  the  most  viva- 
cious of  modern  tourists.  The  present  volume,  be- 
sides giving  pictures  of  life  as  it  is  seen  in  Italy,  lays 
bare  some  of  the  papal  machinery,  and  deals  with 
the  Romish  Church  very  much  as  if  the  author  were 
a  heretic 

THE  TEACHER.  Moral  Influences  Employed  In  the  Instate-  ; 
tion  and  Government  of  the  Toung.   A  rJcw  and  Revised 
Edition.  By  Jacob  Abbott.   New  York :  Harper  $  Bros. 
A  very  useful  book  for  all  who  have  in  charge  the 
instruction  or  government  of  the  young.    Mr.  Abbott 
is  distinguished  for  sound  common  sense,  and  his 
hints  and  suggestions  on  all  subjects  of  practical  life 
are  exceedingly  valuable. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  WALTER 
8AVAOE  LANDOK.  Edited  by  Gbobob  8.  Hilliakd.— 
Boston:  Ticknor  Fields. 

Mr.  Hilliard  is  a  warm  admirer  of  the  author  from 
whose  writings  he  has  culled  this  volume  of  choice  ex- 
tracts ,*  and  he  has  given  us  many  passages  that  show  \ 
fine  perceptions  and  great  intellectual  power.  The ; 
book  is  for  the  cultivated  few,  not  the  superficial 
many. 

KIT  BAM'S  ADVENTURE8;  Or,  The  Yarns  of  an  Old 
Mariner.  By  Mabt  Cowdbh  Claekb.  Boston:  Ticknorb 
Fields. 

Kit's  adventures  are  altogether  of  the  marvellous ; 
order.    He  saw  as  many  strange  sights  as  the  cele- ; 
brated  Sinbad  himself,  and  relates  them  with  an  equal 
air  of  truth.    His  book  is  a  wonder  book  in  its  way  ; 
and  one  that  the  children  will  devour  right  eagerly.  ; 

'98  AND  '48.   The  Modern  Revolutionary  History  and  Litera- 
ture  of  Ireland.  By  Jjro.  Savage.    New  York:  Bed-\ 
field. 

Mr.  Savage  has  given  us  a  remarkably  able  narra- 
tive of  the  two  insurrections  which  have  agitated 
Ireland  within  the  past  sixty  years,  with  the  promi- 


;  nent  actors  therein.  The  author1  j  countrymen  make 
;  up  a  large  number  among  us.  His  book  cannot  fail 
to  receive  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  wide  circulation. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  By  Madame  Ossoli.  Edited 
by  her  brother,  Andrew  B.  Fuller.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Sichols 
*  Co. 

The  name  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  will  of  course, 
:  secure  for  this  book,  an  eager  perusal  from  her  nn- 
!  merous  friends  and  admirers. 

These  pages  embrace  a  variety  of  subjects,  all  treat- 
ed with  the  masterly  vigor,  the  critical  analysis,  and 
deep  earnestness,  which  characterize  the  mind  of 
•  this  (setting  aside  Elizabeth  Browning)  most  remark- 
;  able  woman  of  her  age. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  tour 
!  on  the  lakes,  sight  seeing  at  the  West,  life  and  char- 
;  acter  of  the  Indians,  Ac.,  Ac.  The  second  part  is  a 
history  of  Margaret's  life  in  Europe,  full  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  both  from  the  character  of  the  writer, 
and  the  persons  and  circumstances  among  which  she 
was  thrown. 

Her  account  of  the  Italian  revolution  is  especially 
interesting,  for  her  woman's  sympathies  and  her 
great  intellect  were  all  strongly  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  the  stragglers  for  liberty,  and  the  sufferings,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  best,  and  bravest  hearts  of  Italy, 
throw  a  mournful  pathos  over  this  portion  of  the 
:  work. 

A  brief  account  of  her  melanoholy  death  with  that 
of  her  husband  and  child,  when  in  sight  of  her  na- 
tive shores,  closes  the  book — a  book  that  is  real  ali- 
I  ment,  not  milk  and  water  to  the  mind  and  heart. 

COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE.  OR  THE  JOYS  AND 
!    80RROWS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE.   By  Mrs.  Caroline 
Leb  Hebtz,  author  of  ••Ernest  LInwood."  "Linda," 
The  Planter's  Northern  Bride,"  Ac.,  Ate  Philadelphia: 
T.  B.  Peterson. 

Under  this  title,  we  have,  in  a  neat  volume,  a  col- 
lection of  some  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Hentz's  shorter 
stories;  among  them,  the  "Mob  Cap,"  "The  Pet 
Beauty,"  Ac.,  <fec. 

TRAGIC  SCENES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MARYLAND 
AND  THE  OLD  FRENCH  WAR.  By  Jos.Bahyabd,  A. 
M.   Author  of  "Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims,"  fcc.  Boston: 

Could  Sf  Lincoln. 

Another  of  the  series  of  entertaining  volumes  on 
the  early  history  of  our  country,  which  the  author  is 
preparing.  They  form  excellent  additions  to  our 
school  and  family  libraries. 

THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR  t  Or,  Medita- 
tions on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ.  By  Fhbd.  W.  Kbumma- 
oukk,  D.  D.  Translated  by  Samuel  Jackson.  Boston: 
Gould  Sr  Lincoln. 

A  series  of  discourses,  by  the  popular  German 
theologian,  slightly  abriged  in  the  translation.  The 
title  of  the  volume  indicates  the  theme  of  these  dis- 
courses. 

WILD  WESTERN  SCENES.  By  J.  B.  Joints.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  $  Co. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  that  has  sold  largely  in 
the  West.   It  is  full  of  life  and  adventure. 

THE  HEROE8  (  Or,  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children.   By  the 

Rev.  C  Kixoslkt.    Boston  :  Tieknortr  Fields. 

A  most  agreeable  introduction  of  young  readers  to 
the  old  mythological  heroes  of  Greece,  and  written 
in  that  beautiful  style,  for  which  the  author  is  dis- 
tinguished. The  book  contains  three  stories.  Those 
of"Per8eus,"  "The  Argonauts,"  and  14  Theseus.** 
Young  people  will  read  it  with  an  all-absorbing  in- 
terest. 

THE  CATHOLIC »  Letters  addressed  by  a  Jurist,  to  a  young 
kinsman,  proposing  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome   By  E.  H.  * 
Df.bbt.  Boston  :  Geo.  P.  Jewett  Sf  Co. 

These  letters  are  written  against  the  Church  of 
Rome. 
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THE  PANORAMA.  Br  Jour  G.  Whittibb.  Boa  ton  i 
Ticbnor$  Co. 

This  small  volume  oont&ins  many  gems  by  this 
highly  gifted  man,  whom  his  country  may  well  be 
proud  to  rank  among  her  best  poets.  Whittier's 
genius  has  always  been  especially  characterised  by 
its  fearless  denunciation  of  wrong,  and  its  love  for  the 
true,  the  good,  and  beautiful,  in  the  outer  and  inner 
life. 

Most  of  these  poems  are  short  ones,  and  are  pro- 
bably now  issued  in  book  form  for  the  first  time.  They 
are  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  many  of  them  are 
44  jewels  of  poesie." 

The  volume  closes  with  three  ballads,  one  of  them 
Maud  Mailer,  which  must  be  immortal. 

For  truth  and  simplicity,  for  pathos  and  pictu- 
resqueness,  this  ballad  surpasses,  we  had  almost  said, 
any  we  ever  met.  It  is  redolent  of  the  woods,  the  grass, 
and  the  flowers,  among  which  its  scenes  are  laid, 
and  every  couplet  is  a  poem  in  itself.  We  do  not  en- 
vy the  man  or  the  woman  who  could  read  it  the  first 
time  with  dry  eyes. 

POEMS.  By  Gold  Pair.  J.  B.  Ltppincott  *  Co. 

There  are  many  noble  sentiments,  many  good  and 
true  thoughts  in  this  volume,  although  it  is  not  char- 
acterized by  any  great  originality.  The  poems  are 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  are  so  deeply  imbued 
with  purity,  and  faith,  and  love,  that  one  can 
hardly  read  them  without  being  better  for  it. 

But  we  do  not  seem  to  find  herein  the  elements  of 
a  great  poet.  There  are  few  stirring,  sublime  pas- 
sages, few  rare  fragrant  blossoms,  culled  from  the 
sweet  meadow  lands  of  poesie  ;  but  the  writer  seems 
a  loving  observer,  and  pure  interpreter  of  the  great 
heart  of  nature.  That  he  speaks  to  the  heart,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  his  little  volume  has  already 
passed  to  a  second  edition  in  this  oountry. 

THE  LADY'S  GUIDE  TO  PERFECT  OENTILITY,  In 
Han  Den.  Dress,  Conversation,  in  the  Family,  in  Company, 
at  the  Piano  Forte,  the  Table.  In  the  street,  and  In  Gentle- 
men'* Society.  Alio, "a  useful  Instructor  in  Letter  writing. 
Toilet  preparation*.  Fancy  Needlework,  Millinery,  Dress 
Matin?.  Care  of  Wardrobe,  the  Hair,  Teeth,  Hands,  Lips, 
Complexion,  kc.  By  Emily  Thobkwrll,  author  of"  Home 
Cares  Made  Easy."  New  York  :   Derby  if  Jackson. 

We  give  the  full  title  of  the  new  book  on  etiquette, 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  young  ladies. 
With  some  small  exceptions,  it  is  a  good  and  useful 
manual,  and  possess  -a  the  merit  of  sundry  new  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject  of  politeness.  Too  many  of 
our  young  men  and  misses  grow  up,  even  in  families 
where  the  parents  are  educated  and  refined,  with  so 
little  attention  to  genuine  good  breeding,  that  true 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  meet  them  in  company, 
are  surprised  at  their  singular  lack  of  those  external 
graces  of  manner,  whioh  are  so  charming  at  all  ages. 
"  Young  America"  wants  more  books  of  this  class, 
and  fewer  of  the  high-pitched  novels  of  the  day. 

ERNEST  LINWOOD.  By  Mrs.  Caiolivk  Lib  Hints. 
Boston :  John  P.  Jewtt  6/  Co. 

The  last  work  of  this  lamented  authoress  will  be 
read  with  eager  interest  Ernest  Linwood  is  an  ex- 
quisite story.  Its  denouement,  perhaps  a  little 
dramatic,  and  some  of  its  conversations  slightly  over- 
wrought, but  it  is  full  of  beautiful  thoughts,  and 
sweet  country  pictures,  and  its  prominent  characters 
are  true,  deep-hearted  men  and  women.  Of  course 
every  page  is  enriched  with  the  charming  fancies  and 
graceful  imagery  which  characterize  all  Mrs.  Hents's 
writings,  and  this  one  possesses  a  melancholy  inter- 
est, because  its  completion  was  so  soon  followed  by 
the  death  of  its  gentle  and  gifted  authoress. 

REALITY.   By  Mrs.  Twthill.  New  York  x  C.  Seribner. 

This  is. a  bright,  racy  sort  of  story,  with  no  great 
depth  of  thought  or  originality  in  it,  that  we  can  per- 
ceive.  Its  pictures  are  all  pleasant  and  lively,  its 
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moral  tone  a  high  one,  and  altogether  it  will  make  a 
very  pleasing  companion  for  a  rainy  day  or  a  lan- 
guid mood.  With  all  its  spiciness,  however,  we  wish 
some  of  the  conversations  had  been  a  little  more 
elaborated,  and  some  of  the  scenes  a  little  more  care- 
fully drawn. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GIRL8.  By  Blttbb  Whits,  Jr. 
J.  C.  Derby. 

An  interesting  story,  illustrative  of  Yankee  life  and 
character.  It  is  a  record  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
simple,  honest  hearts,  and  though  not  very  carefully 
written,  it  is  sprightly  and  natural. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  book,  seems,  so  far  as  we  oan 
judge,  unexceptionable,  and  its  pleasant,  conversa- 
tional style  will  make  it  an  agreeable  companion  and 
probably  obtain  for  it  a  large  sale. 

LIFE  OF  SCHAMYL.  Narrative  of  the  Circassian  War  of 
Independence,  against  Russia.  By  J.  Miltox  Mackib.— 
John  P.  Bennett^  Co. 

A  pleasant  account  of  the  Circassian  people,  their 
oountry,  life,  habits,  customs,  Ac. 

Schamyl,  the  hero  of  the  book,  is  a  forcible  and 
highly  interesting  character,  though  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  him.  Still, 
it  is  all  interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
a  brave,  liberty-loving  people,  whose  heroic  strug- 
gles for  freedom,  among  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
certainly  entitle  them  to  our  warm  sympathies. 

THE  ARCHITECT i  A  series  of  original  designs  for  dwell- 
ings, stores,  public  buildings,  and  adapted  to  cities  and  Til- 
lages \  Illustrated  by  drawings  of  plans,  elevations,  sections, 
details,  &c  By  wu.  H.  Raklktt,  author  of  "  Cottage  Ar- 
chitecture." New  York  t  Detcitt  %  Davenport. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  and  original  work  on 
architecture.  The  growing  taste  of  wealthy  citizens, 
and  country  gentlemen,  creates  the  want  this  is  in- 
tended to  supply.  Men  are  no  longer  content  to 
put  up  their  dwellings  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  but 
desire  the  most  perfect  union  of  use  and  beauty  that 
can  be  obtained.  And  this  is  right.  The  present 
work  will  be  completed  in  twenty  numbers.  The 
price  is  50  cents,  each  number. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  THEOLOGY;  coni. 
ously  illustrated  by  familiar  experiments,  and  containing 
descriptions  of  Instruments,  with  directions  for  use.  De- 
signed for  schools  and  Academies.  By  A.  W.  Spraoue.  A. 
M.,  with  230  engravings.   Boston  :  Phillip*,  Sampson  Sf  Cc 

A  text  book  of  great  practical  value,  and  one  that 
seems  to  be  nearer  the  wants  of  students  than  any 
heretofore  published. 

HISTORY  OF  HERNANDO  CORTEZ.  By  John  8.  C. 
Abbott.   New  York:  Harper  $  Bros. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  volume  is  composed 
of  a  narrative  of  the  Mexican  conquest.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  same  easy,  pleasant  vein  which  has  ren- 
dered the  authors  previous  works  so  attractive,  even 
to  those  readers  who  dissent  from  the  correctness  of  his 
statements—  the  salient  points  in  the  career  of  Cortez, 
that  strange  compound  of  chivalry  and  bigotry,  being 
seized  upon  and  displayed  with  the  usual  skill  of  the 
author.  As  a  manual  for  youth,  this  brief  sketch  of 
I  the  progress  and  consummation  of  the  most  tragic 
\  of  historical  dramas,  will  be  found  singularly  inte- 

<  resting. 

\  EDITn  HALE.  A  Village  Story.  By  Thbacb  Talmon. 
jj    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  4r  Company. 

\    A  good,  pleasant  story;  and  one  that,  so  far  as  it 

<  relates  to  its  moral  teachings,  can  be  safely  placed  in 
\  the  hands  of  the  young. 

s  LIBERTY  AND  SLAVERY.  By  A.  B.  Blkdsok,  LL,  D. 
^    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Ltppincott  4-  Co. 

$  The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  Virginian,  and  takes 
}the  Southern  view  of  Slavery.     He  writes  with 

<  vigor,  and  his  arguments  are  put  with  skill  and 
*  force. 
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SINGER'S  SEWING  MACHINES. 

We  bare  had  one  of  these  celebrated  machines  in 
us©  in  oar  family  for  some  two  or  three  months,  and 
the  amount  of  work  it  gets  through  is  really  surpris- 
ing. In  a  few  hours  as  muoh  sewing  is  done  as  the 
most  expert  needlewoman  oould  accomplish  in  as  many 
days,  and  done  neatly  and  well.   The  skill  required 


Home  Magazine,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  first 
attempts  at  composition.  But  the  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine designed  for  thinking  people,  Lies  no  weight  in 
the  reason  urged ;  but  is  at  once  disposed  to  a  nega- 
tive pre-judgment  of  the  case.  "First  pieces"  are 
always  crude  performances,  and  should  never  see  the 
fight  of  publication,  except  in  rare  instances,  and 


to  manage  the  machine  is  small,  and  any  one,  with  a  j  then  as  literary  ouriosities.   If  those  who  send  us 


very  little  attention,  can  learn  to  work  it.  Spring 
and  fall  sewing  in  a  large  family  is  always  attended 
with  trouble  and  much  wearisome  labor ;  and  most 
housekeepers  dread  the  task  of  preparing  for  the 
semi-annual  change  of  garments.  But  with  one  of 
Singer's  machines  in  the  house,  the  whole  order  of 
things  is  changed.  Seams  are  run  up  and  hems  stitch 


such  articles,  do  not  find  them  in  print,  they  must  not 
be  disappointed.  To  publish  would  be  no  compli- 
ment to  either  them  or  our  readers. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Young  housekeepers,  who  are  starting  anew  in  the 
world,  and  old  housekeepers  whose  stock  of  home 


ed  down  with  a  kind  of  electric  speed.  The  good  s  conveniences  need  replenishing,  will  find  at  the  ele- 
dame  says  "  Presto !"  and  out  come  frocks,  pants,  J  gant  store  of  E.  W.  Carryl,  162  Chesnut  Street,  every 
shirts,  Ac.,  all  finished,  except  buttons,  button  holes,  \  imaginable  article  of  use  in  household  economy.  We 
and  a  few  other  "  little  fixins,"  that  take  compara-  $  advise  all  who  are  in  want  of  goods  in  his  line,  to  give 
tively  "just  no  time  at  all."  \  him  a  call.   A  glance  at  the  endless  variety  of  new, 

The  work  done  by  these  machines  is  strong  and  s  useful,  and  elegant  articles  in  his  store,  would  make 
neat.   They  are  just  the  thing  for  families ;  stitching  j  some  of  our  grandmothers  lift  their  hands  in  bewO- 


equally  well  on  fine  muslin  or  thick  cloth. 


!>  dered  astonishment. 


new  MU6IO.  |    Correspondents  should,  when  writing  for  the 

Mr.  J.  E.  Oould,  Chesnut  below  7th  street,  has  re-  <  pages  of  the  Home  Magasine,  keep  in  view  its  cha- 
oently  published  the  following  new  music : — u  Over  the  ^  racter  and  design.  We  often  receive  well  written 
Summer  Sea"  Schottisch,  by  Jas.  Bellak.  " Tem-  \ articles,  that  are  in  subject  so  foreign  to  the  purpose 
pest  of  the  Heart,"  from  "  H  Trovatore,"  English  \  of  our  work,  that  no  degree  of  literary  merit  would 
words  by  Chas.  Jeffereys,. arranged  by  C.  W.  Glover,  s  entitle  them  to  admission. 

"  Mother,  I  fly  to  thee,"  from  "  H  Trovatore."   Orri- 1   

ana  Valse  Romatique,  by  Geo.  W.  Hewitt.    Glover's  $  THE  FIRESIDE  visitor. 

beautiful  duet,  "Midnight  Moon,"  transcribed  ior\  The  third  number  of  this  beautiful  weekly,  edited 
the  piano,  by  Jas.  Bellak.    "The  Home  Circle,"  a^by  J.  M.  Church,  Esq.,  is  a  very  attractive  one,  and 

\  will  find  a  warm  welcome  wherever  introduced.  It 


collection  of  beautiful  duos,  by  eminent  composers. 
**  Giorni  poveri  viaea,"  arranged  from  "  H  Trovatore" 
by  Jas.  Bellak.  "The  Spinning  Wheel"  caprice, 
for  piano,  by  Albert  Jungman.  Cape  Cottage  Waltz, 
by  Estelle  de  Lisle.  " Forth  to  the  Field,"  words  by 
John  Imlane,  music  by  Geo.  W.  Hewitt.  "  Roseate 
Blush"  Mazourka  Elegante,  by  Estelle  de  Lisle.— 
Flowers  from  "  H  Trovatore,"  by  Jas.  Bellak. 


MRS.  NEAL'S  STORY. 

•'Magdalene:  a  Toung  Girl's  Story,"  is  completed 
in  this  number  of  the  Home  Magasine.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  vigorous  production  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared from  the  author's  pen.  The  conclusion  is 
rather  abrupt,  but  the  story  has  extended  beyond  the 
first  design.  Mrs.  Dbhison's  promised  nouvellette  is 
received.  It  is  entitled  "  Idyl,"  and  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  our  own  story  is  completed.  Our  readers  will 
see  that  we  are  coming  fully  up  to  our  promises  for 
the  present  year ;  and  they  will  find,  we  think,  ere 
its  close,  that  we  have  exceeded  them.   The  present 


number  closes  the  sixth  volume..  The  seventh  shall  5 The  Fireside  Angel 


is  published  at  100  Chesnut  Street   Price  $2  a  year. 

Books  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Home  Magazine. 

SENT  BY  MAIL,  FREE  OF  POSTAGE,  AT  REGULAR 
RETAIL  PRICES. 
Any  of  the  following  booki,  by  T.  S.  Abthtk,  we  will  vend 
by  mall,  free  of  pottage,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  They  are  all 
handsomely  printed,  and  well  bound. 

The  Good  Time  Coning  fl  SO 

Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room  TS 

Sketches  of  Life  and  Character  t  00 

Lights  and  8hadowi  of  Real  Life  »  00 

Golden  Grains  from  Life'i  Harrest  Field.     ...  7S 

Household  Library.  IS  rols  (set)  4  SO 

Leares  from  Book  of  Human  Life.  1  00 

Angel  of  the  Household.  SO 

Jurenile  Library.  IS  rols  (set)  4  10 

True  Rlchei,  or  Wealth  Without  Wings  SO 

Finger  Posts  on  the  Way  of  Life  SO 

The  Home  Minion  SO 

The  Way  to  Prosper   SO 

8hadows  and  Sunbeams  SO 


be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  last. 


MY  FIRST  PIECE." 

We  receive  a  great  many  scraps  of  verse,  and  $ 
pages  of  prose,  the  writers,  or  friends  of  the  writers,  $ 
asking,  or  urging  their  insertion  in  the  pages  of  the  J 


Three  Eras  in  the  Life  of  Woman.  One  Tolume.  Con- 
$    talnlng,  "The  Maiden,"  "The  Wife,"  and  "The 

?    Mother."      ...   1  00 

s  Tales  of  Married  Life.  One  Tolume.  Containing, "  Sweet- 
s    hearts  and  Wires,"  "  Married  and  Single,"  and  "  Loven 

and  Husbandi."  10 
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SUMMER  THOUGHTS, 

IN   THE   WOODS   AND   BY   THE  WAYSIDE. 


'  yj,  miner  ixmi  i 
Thou  All  Benlfioent  t  I  bleu  thy  bum, 
That  thoo  hut  mantled  the  green  earth  with  flowers, 
Linking  oar  heart*  to  Nature." 

Yes!  in  the  woods  and  by  the  wayside ;  in 
the  sunny  depths  of  the  most  beautiful  Jane 
time !  How  transoendently  lovely  is  the  sum- 
mer world  out  in  the  open  air — the  green-car- 
peted earth — the  asure-purpled-skies — the  rain- 
bow-tinted clouds ;  the  glorious  morning — the 
noon-tide  splendor,  and  the  softly  radiant  sun- 
down ;  beautiful  all ! 

When  we  remember  that  in  aoeordanoe  with 
the  doctrine  of  correspondences,  each  form  of 
beauty,  pervading  the  universe,  is  the  rare  em-  \ 
bodiment  of  Infinite  love  and  wisdom ;  and  only : 
the  veil  that  conceals  from  our  sight  the  higher 
beauties  of  the  spirit  realm  beyond — then  in- 
deed the  beauty  of  Nature  has  a  high  signifi- 
cance. In  her  great  volume— the  source  of  true 
knowledge — we  read  the  inner  sentiments  of  our: 
own  souls ;  and  a  true  spirit  of  devotion  fills 
the  heart  of  man  in  those  holy  hours  of  com- 
munion with  the  great  heart  of  Nature ! 

Oh,  life  of  mine !  let  the  thousand  strings  of 
thy  spirit's  lyre  sound  the  great  Creator's  praise, 
and  proclaim  with  eternal  hosanna,  His  good- 
ness  and  glory !  Sing,  oh,  my  soul,  the  won- 
derful morning  hymn  of -creation !  That  grand 
birth  hymn  in  which  a  thousand-toned  voices 
join  in  one  deep  diapason  of  Divine  homage, 
making  all  nature  a  perpetual  oratorio — breath- 
ing one  eternal  anthem — reflecting  one  great 
truth — and  causing  this  world  to  be  the  vesti- 
bule of  heaven  1 

It  is  yet  the  early  morning  time— the  broad 
red  sunrise  is  flushing  the  orient  with  ten  thou- 
sand varying  colors — shifting,  changing,  and 
melting  into  each  other.  And  in  what  beautiful 
fine  gradations  those  regal  hues  die  away.  Me- 
thinks  the  Tyrian  purple  of  old  resembled  this 

vox*,  vm.— 2 


superb  sunrise!  A  million  oolored  suns  of 
glory  beam  through  these  exquisite  and  gor- 
geous transparencies.  All  tints,  from  the  most 
glowing  scarlet  and  burning  crimson,  to  the 
palest  purple  and  silveryest  azure ;  every  shade 
of  gold,  and  starry  topaz— of  lilac  and  violet — 
in  a  word,  the  unutterable  glory  of  a  tropic  sun- 
rise could  scarcely  surpass  the  splendor  of  this. 
Truly  the  morning  is  a  mighty  poem,  written 
by  the  living  sun  upon  the  earth,  and  vibrating 
through  the  beating  heart  of  eternal  nature. — 
Oh !  how  full  of  beauty,  meaning,  mystery  and 
eloquence  is  the  scene !  Ah !  how  renovating 
and  hopeful  to  weary  eyes,  is  tye  freshly-bloom- 
ing face  of  the  summer  morn.  What  silent  ser- 
mons* are  preached  from  the  myriads  of  little 
wayside  flowers,  that  star  this  grassy  lane — 
from  the  changiug  foliage  and  vernal  blooms  of 
yon  hanging-wood. 

Aye,  here  is  a  sheltered  and  bowery  place,  in 
the  heart  of  this  old  forest ;  a  cool  and  lovely 
spot  this  to  rest  in  awhile.  The  far-spreading 
branches  of  these  four  drooping  elms,  have  made 
a  perfect  and  spacious  temple ;  roof,  arch,  co- 
lumn and  aisle,  fretted  and  carved  by  the  hand 
of  the  Divine  Architect !  Such  hangings  as  these 
are  to  these  walls  and  windows— 'broidered  all 
over  with  sumptuous  blooms — curtained  with 
a  gossamer  net-work  of  many-colored  creepers 
running  to  the  dome-like  top. 

The  star-shaped  leaves  of  that  blossoming 
vine,  look  like  sculptured  emeralds ;  and  the 
small  bunches  of  clear-crimson  flowers  among 
its  tendrils,  shine  forth  like  rabies.  And  what 
lace-like  veils  of  foliage  fall  from  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees,  formed  from  the  light  parasitical 
plants ;  intertwined  and  twisted  with  coronals 
and  flowery  festoons. 

And  what  birds  for  a  western  forest.  Like 
living  bouquets  of  jewels — winged  sunbeams,  or 
"animated  rainbows,"  gorgeous  beyond  de- 
1  (9) 
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aoriptiont  How  they  flood  the  still  ether  with  \  haunts.  With  what  a  fine  and  subtle  appre- 
their  rapturous  swells — and  lays  of  joyanoe.  >  oiation  my  eager  senses  thrilled  to  the  whisper- 
See  there !  from  among  the  troops  of  bright-  i  ing  voices  of  the  sun-lighted  leaves :  to  the 
winged  creatures,  sails  a  magnificent  butterfly,  \  chime-like  melody  of  the  tinkling  rill,  so  clear 
large  nearly  as  a  humming  bird  !  What  superb  ;>  in  its  rippling  flow.  Ah !  how  distinctly  amid 
wings,  sable  spotted  with  gold,  and  under-lined )  the  noisy  din — the  distracting  cares  of  life, 
with  crimson — a  radiant  ring  of  purple  about  S  comes  back  the  memory  of  that  summer  noon- 
the  neck  and  eyes ;  the  latter,  by  the  way,  of  a }  tide.    Far  through  the  stainless  ether,  I  follow 


limpid  and  gem-like  green, 

Beautiful  coated  butterfly!  hast  folded  thy 
velvet  wing  for  a  moment's  rest  in  the  heart  of 
this  fragrant  wood  rose?  Fairy  and  fragile 
flatterer  among  the  flowers  !  I  marvel  not  that 
the  Greeks,  who  idealized  all  things,  made  thee 
the  type  of  immortality  !  That  they  sculptured 
thee  —  oh,  loveliest  soul-emblem!  on  their 
tombs  ;  for  thou  seemest  in  thy  successive  stages, 
to  shadow  forth  and  symbolize  the  imperfect 
nature  of  man :  his  fall,  and  his  punishment, 
and  the  final  redemption  of  his  soul  by  Divine 
love ! 

And  there  goes  the  "busy  little  bee,"  on 
honey-gathering  thoughts  intent ;  yet  almost 
puzzled  where  to  choose,  amid  the  wilderness  of 
sweets — the  beds  of  crushed  wood-violets,  and 
odorous  wood-hyacinths,  and  countless  other 
wild  blossoms  before  it ! 

Here  then  in  this  "forest  sanctuary,"  this 
"  house  not  made  with  hands,"  I  loitering  sit 
in  the  golden  hush  of  the  glowing  noontide. — 
The  deep  calm  that  reigns  at  quiet  mid-day,  is 
around  and  over  all  things,  the  while  I  lean 
against  an  old  moss-cushioned  tree,  and  gaze 
with  contemplative  eye  far  up— up  into  the  In- 
finite realms  of  space. 


the  flight  of  troops  of  bright-winged  creatures. 
Red-breasted  robin,  and  the  small  silvery  gray 
wren,  on  glancing  pinions  flit  ever  and  anon  be- 
fore me.  From  her  lowly  nest  amid  the  violets, 
up  mounts  the  gay  meadow-lark,  high  among 
the  clouds,  making  the  still  air  vocal  with  her 
rejoicing  strains. 

To  and  fro  sails  the  purple-coated  butterfly, 
among  the  rose-tinted  petals  of  the  wild  eglan- 
tine ;  and  the  bright  blue  dragon-fly  hastens  to 
pierce  the  fragrant  tubes  of  the  clustering  wood 
honeysuckle. 

But  my  chief  favorite  of  all  these  denizens  of 
nature,  was  the  little,  squirrel  that  played  at 
hide  and  seek  in  and  out  of  the  old  beeohen  tree 
hard  by.  What  a  pleasant  home  he  had  in  its 
spacious  hollow!  What  packs  of  leaves  and 
bundles  of  moss  he  contrived  to  carry  there ! 
How  industriously  he  hoarded  the  hazel  nuts, 
and  what  dinners  and  lunches  he  made,  to  be 
sure,  from  the  juicy  leaves  of  the  pine  and 
spruce,  and  the  dewy  cowslip  roots.  Such  a 
beautiful  creature,  too,  so  frisky  and  frolicsome; 
yet  with  such  a  pleading  timid  look  in  the  large 
wandering  eyes,  so  bright  and  dark  !  And  no 
lady  in  the  land  ever  wore  velvet  of  so  superb 
a  texture.    Silvery  gray  with  broad  glossy 


Meantime  my  thoughts  go  back  to  the  van-  \  stripes  of  the  jettiest  black,  was  that  coat  of  his, 
ished  hours  of  another  earlier  summer  time ;  J  and  fashioned  by  a  peerless  and  most  perfect 
while  clear  and  distinct,  through  the  dim  mist  >  artist !  Merry  and  free,  meanwhile,  was  the 
ef  years,  comes  back  thy  memory,  oh,  well  be-  \  life  of  my  pet  favorite,  up  and  down,  high  and 
loved  day  I 

Seemeth  it  now,  that  then  and  there,  my 
spirit  was  gifted  with  a  new-found  intelligence, 


j  low,  on  branch,  stem,  and  twig,  were  his  haunts 
for  play !  And  no  palace  walls  could  boast  such 
noble  architecture— pillar  and  arch  were  wreath- 
and  I  received  into  my  innermost  mind  the  be-  \  ed  and  fluted  with  flowering  vines — and  a  dome 
lief  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  \  of  the  sapphire  sky  spread  above, 
earth,  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy  1  \  Green  leaf  boughs,  and  blossoming  branches, 
Oh !  thou  remembered  day !  Soft  showered  I  clustered  over  in  many  a  twist  and  twine  of 
the  sun,  as  now,  rich  gleams  of  golden  light  on  \  polished  ivy,  formed  a  gothio  arch  for  his  ©or- 
the  gem-green  sod  below  1  Fell  there  upon  the  J  ridor ;  and  a  moss-raised  carpet  of  emerald  hue, 
short  grassy  turf,  touches  of  silvery  radiance,  \  purple-gemmed  with  wood-violets  and  golden- 
flinging  an  exquisite  shadow  on  the  sweet  >  bloomed  daffodils,  was  spread  for  my  favorite's 
blooming  violets  that  purpled  the  ground  at  my  5  pleasure.  Ah !  he  was  a  beauty— -that  squirrel ! 
feet,  and  wrapt  in  a  shimmery  shining  haze  the  i  Yes !  I  had  dreams — of  what  f  I  was  very  in- 
sunny  grove-opening  beyond.  \  dulgent  to  the  "  dolce  far  niente"  in  those  days ; 

Skies  of  the  deepest  and  serenest  azure  (with  \  and  this  was  no  better  perhaps  than  the  sheerest 
here  and  there  a  pearly  rose-tinged  cloud,  float-  \  idleness,  yet  I  lived  in  a  fair  and  beautiful 
ing  off  into  snow-white,  wavy  wreaths)  arched  \  world  of  my  own,  and  always  felt  better  and 
tenderly  above  me,  and  seemed  to  meet  the  lofty  j  purer  for  my  musing  hours,  by  the  daisy-strewn 
tree-tops  in  a  loving  embrace.  >  wayside  that  led  to  the  bowery  old  woods  be- 

Ah!  how  deliciously  did  the  magio  of  thejyond! 
hour,  and  the  scene  steal  into  my  innermost  j 
spiritual  being ;  clothing  it  in  the  fairest  hues  j 
of  poetry  and  romance,  suggesting  unnumbered  j 
images  of  beauty  and  grace,  creating  in  my 
weary,  world-worn  heart  a  yearning  desire  for 
that  ideal  which  is  only  realized  in  the  summer- 
clime  of  eternal  greenness  above.    With  what ; 
fullness  of  feeling  my  soul  drank  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  purity  of  Nature,  in  one  of  her  loveliest 


Hopeful  dreams  of  thai  future  which  I  then 
imagined  stood  so  fair  in  the  golden  promise- 
light  of  time,  created  in  my  heart  a  dear  and 
delightful  joy.  All  was  so  still  around,  me- 
thought  the  greenly-foliaged  trees  whispered 
the  carol  of  hope  in  accordance  with  all  that 
was  best  and  brightest,  and  most  beautiful  in 
the  coming  years.  Ah !  that  dream  of  memory 
u  divine! 
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Not  a  sound  of  bird,  brook,  or  bough — not  a  < 
scent  of  bud,  blossom,  or  blade — not  a  shade  of  \ 
rose,  violet  or  azure — not  a  sight  of  all  the  rap-  j 
turous  rainbow-winged  life,  that  floats  care-free  j 
in  the  open  air,  but  pierces  through  the  bye-  \ 
gone  time,  fair,  fresh,  fragrant,  and  musical  as  ! 
of  yore ! 

It  is  far  off— that  scene  of  my  better  days  and  \ 
brighter  prospects — but  my  heart  is  there,  and  \ 
my  dream  is  of  the  bowery  green  wood,  and  the  : 
bubbling  forest  spring.  Riseth  there,  too,  a  vi- ; 
sion  of  that  distant  mountain,  looming  upward  \ 
in  its  grandeur  and  glory,  wearing  like  a  crown  \ 
its  gift  of  golden  sun-rays  t  Often,  and  oft,  yet  \ 
vainly,  have  I  pined  to  look  once  again  on  its ; 
rugged  brow,  the  while  returning  thought  re-  i 
traced  in  glory-tints  its  majestic  outlines.  Oh,  < 
thou  sublime  and  solemn  mount !  so  eternally  j 
serene  in  thy  presence — how  often  hast  thou 1 
laid  on  my  unresting  heart  the  holy  spell  of 
thy  tranquility.  Many  hours  of  quiet  thought 
and  pleasant  dreaming  I  owe  to  thee ;  but  I  can 
offer  thee  only  idle  thanks,  oh,  silent  moun- 
tain !  for  all  of  beauty  and  strength  thou  didst 
bring  me  in  the  long  ago.  Yet  now,  more  than 
in  the  vanished  years,  I  think  with  grateful  love 
on  the  faith,  and  hope,  and  courage,  I  gained 
amid  those  scenes  of  other  days.  For  there 
were  days  of  darkness  likewise ;  and  the  heart 
did  not  escape  its  trial-hour,  and  a  great  sorrow 
was  made  its  much-enduring  portion  t  Cometh 
back  now  the  memory  f made  peaceful  at  last) 
of  an  intense  pervading  passion,  pure  as  perfect 


in  its  worship ;  strong  in  its  trust — the  sublime 
faith,  the  beautiful  belief ;  Love,  the  omnipotent, 
which  hath  its  divine  essence  in  humanity. — 
That,  too,  was  but  a  dream — it  has  faded  into 
the  life  of  the  past.  Yet  in  wandering  back  to 
that  life,  I  could  almost  deem  myself  the  same 

as  when  ah,  well  1  the  heart  maketh  its  own 

abiding  sunshine — its  own  eternal  gloom  !  And 
now,  as  in  thai  blissful  time,  dear  Nature,  thy 
large  and  loving  heart  is  open  to  my  touch  ;  the 
golden  key  thou  gavest,  is  still  in  my  keeping, 
while  clearer  are  thy  mysteries,  and  brighter 
thine  innermost  sanctities  than  of  old.  If  time 
hath  bereft  me  of  much  that  the  human  heart 
holds  dear,  it  hath  taught  me  to  look  above,  and 
beyond  the  sorrow  that  liveth  here— for  surely 
the  glory  is  on  high  I 

Thrice  blessed,  and  thrice  beautiful  are  ye, 
oh,  summer  thoughts,  by  the  woods  and  by  the 
wayside  I  Through  my  fast-kindling  soul  is  dis- 
tilled the  life-fraught  essence,  poured  from  the 
pure  urn  of  universal  nature.  A  beautiful 
Presence,  imaging  heaven  itself,  is  abroad ;  the 
holy  spirit  moveth  every  where ;  and  "  the 
boundless  smile  of  a  perfect  God,"  illumines  His 
whole  creation. 

A  little  while,  and  the  full  glories  of  the  celes- 
tial summer,  shall  dawn  on  the  spiritual  vision ! 
Thy  cross  of  thorns,  oh,  heart !  shall  become  a 
crown  of  flowers — and  thou,  redeemed  and  free, 
shalt  swell  the  anthem  of  adoring  harmony, 
around  the  throne  of  the  Eternal ! 


MAKING  HAY. 


BY  CLARA  AUGUSTA. 


Hurrah  !  for  glorious  Bummer, 

With  her  orown  of  gorgeous  flowers, 
And  her  long  and  fragrant  noonings, 

In  the  eool  and  shady  bowers. 
Farewell  to  gloomy  sorrow, 

"  Dull  care"  fly  swift  away— 
There  is  sunshine  in  the  meadow 

Twining  with  the  clover  hay. 

Let  the  bmum  in  dusty  cities 

Boast  of  walking  in  the  park, 
But  a  summer  morning  walk  for  me 

When  sings  the  early  lark ! 
Let  them  talk  of  balls  and  soirees, 

And  drives  along  Broadway, 
Bat  there's  purer  Joy  in  being 

In  the  meadow  "  making  hay." 

When  the  sun  shines  down  the  hottest, 

And  the  winds  have  sunk  to  sleep, 
And  the  flies  their  lasy  buttings 

Have  hushed  in  silence  deep- 
Then  we  seek  the  shady  maples, 

Where  the  moss  is  soft  and  green, 
And  gate  upon  the  silver  clouds 

Which  deck  the  sky  serene. 

And  the  gentle  blue -eyed  maiden, 
At  noon  comes  o'er  the  lawn, 

With  the  grace  of  storied  miriea,  * 
And  the  lightness  of  a  fawn, 


With  her  dinner-basket  laden, 

Filled  with  bread  and  butter  sweet — 

Ob,  the  farmer's  blue-eyed  daughter 
With  pleasure  pure  I  greet. 

And,  perchance,  I  pressed  the  fingers 

That  arranged  the  dainty  feast, 
And,  perhaps,  the  little  maiden 

Colored  just  the  very  least — 
And  if  she  sat  beside  me 

My  heart  run  o'er  with  bliss, 
And  sometimes  from  her  rosy  cheek 

I  stole  a  tender  kiss. 

Qh,  twss  pleasant,  very  pleasant, 

Sitting  in  the  fragrant  shade, 
Which  the  broad  and  spreading  foliage 

Of  the  maple  trees  had  made, 
Listening  to  the  robin's  chirping 

In  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
And  watching  o'er  the  hill  tops 

The  coming  of  the  breese. 

Yes,  these  summer  days  are  beautiful ! 

All  full  of  golden  light, 
With  the  winsome  shadows  flitting 

Over  dale  and  mountain  height. 
Oh,  'tis  pleasant,  tis  delightful, 

When  the  skies  are  warm  above, 
To  spend  the  day  in  "  making  hay"— 

The  noon  in  making  love. 
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BELL  BRADBURY'S  CHOICE. 


BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  MSUST  L — *8  DIARY." 


CHAPTSR  I. 


$  Foster  was  poor,  so  that  he  mast  shift  many 
}  ways,  and  by  this  was  he  hindered  often,  dia- 
One  evening  in  the  winter  time  of  '48,  Lnther «  conraged  often.  He  must  often  pack  away 
Poster  sat  holding  "  Iranhoe  "  half  open  In  the  <  books,  apparatus,  and  wipe  his  pen  dry,  and  go 
hand  that  lay  on  his  knee,  when  it  oame  into  \  out  to  put  himself  before  cold  men  of  business, 
his  head  that  he  must  go  off  somewhere  out  of  <  to  ask  for  the  employment  that  should  give  him 
the  pent-up  town,  where  tides,  winds  and  all  5  clothing  and  bread. 

sorts  of  life  went  on  with  heavy,  measured  pul- 1  This  season  had  been  more  prosperous.  He 
sations,  to  the  up-country,  where  the  rough  \  had  been  sending  philosophical  papers  to  the 


winds  came,  and  the  snows  piled  themselves 
up  on  the  roadsides,  (wreathing  into  wondrous 
beauty  along  the  stone  walls  J  where,  driven  by 
the  headlong  winds,  they  went  trooping  like  a 
white  regiment  across  the  fields,  across  the  hill- 
sides ;  where  in  a  night,  while  the  healthy  in- 
mates slept,  they  piled  themselves,  as  if  wilfully, 
into  barricades  before  the  windows,  before  the 
doors ;  doing  all  that  they  did  as  if  they  had 
frolicsomeness  and  delight  in  it.  He  must  go 
there,  taking  his  buskins  along,  and  rifle ;  for 
the  mountains  were  in  his  head,  with  deer  show- 
ing antlered  horns  along  the  ravines,  among  the 
pines  and  on  the  tip-tops,  relieved  by  the  deep 
blue  sky.  He  must  have  some  books  along. — 
"  Ivanhoe"  must  go.  He  had  read  it  a  half- 
dozen  times,  perhaps,  in  the  ten  years  he  had 
owned  it,  but  now  that  he  had  began  it  again, 
after  it  had  been  left  untouched  among  his 
books  for  years,  it  was  as  fresh  and  grand  a  book 
as  ever.  *  That  should  go  into  his  trunk ;  and 
other  books.  He  imagined  he  would  have  rare 
comfort  with  books  and  pen  up  there,  with  the 


"  Tribune,"  and  had  been  well  paid  for  them. — 
When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Harding, 
editor  of  the  "  Newburyport  Sentinel ;"  when  he 
heard  as  he  did  from  a  brother  of  his  connected 
with  the  Tribune  office,  that  Greeley,  and  others, 
had  a  high  opinion  of  Foster's  talent  and  learn- 
ing, he  came  in,  shook  hands  with  Foster,  and, 
in  a  bustling  way,  as  if  there  must  needs  be 
hurry  about  it,  told  him  that  now  he  and  his 
paper  were  ready  for  those  articles.  The  pa- 
pers were  upon  living  men, — artists,  artizans, 
and  statesmen,  who  were  striving  and  doing 
their  best.  They  were  written  strongly  and  in 
a  glow  of  kindly  appreciation  that  could  not  fail 
to  recommend  them  and  their  author  to  the 
multitudes  of  striving  men  and  women  who 
read  them.  So  that  friendly  eyes  sought  him 
out,  however  silently  he  stood  in  the  throng, 
and  friendly  hearts  there  in  his  native  town, 
made  much  of  him.  It  made  him  happy  in  the 
midst  of  his  doubtful  lot.  He  could  take  the 
thought  of  it  with  him,  could  have  warmth  and 
companionship  in  it,  he  felt,  while  he  was  up 


CHAPTER  II. 

LETTKB  FBOM  BELL  BRADBURY  TO  ESTHER  TAYLOR. 

Groton,  Feb.  3, 1848. 


bracing  mountain  air  in  his  lungs  and  in  all  his  \  there  in  the  snowy,  strange  place,  doing,  with 
being.    He  hoped  he  could  do  something  if  he  \  no  cognizant  -eye  on  him,  the  work  that  should 
stayed  a  few  weeks  up  there,  where  nobody  ^  be  worthy  of  the  love  he  met,  and  especially 
could  come  to  him,  interposing  themselves  be-  \  worthy  his  own  soul  in  which  God  had  planted 
tween  him  and  his  occupations.   He  wished  s  such  springing  verdure, 
earnestly  that  he  might  do  this  one  thing, —  i 
write  such  a  lecture,  a  lecture  so  infallibly  ez-  \ 
cellent,  both  in  its  spirit  and  its  form,  that  men  \ 
and  women  should  hold  their  breaths,  should  \ 
feel  their  pulses  keeping  still  to  hear, — by  and  \ 
by,  that  was,  when  he  got  a  little  prominence  I  Blessed  Esther  : 

in  literature  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  so  \  We  had  something  good  for  dinner  to-day. — 
that  he  might  stand  and  speak  with  a  soul  quiet,  ^  Guess  what  it  was  ;  I  helped  to  get  the  dinner, 
self-assured,  and  full  of  strength.  \  with  Mary's  wide  apron  on  ;  guess  what  it  was. 

Luther  Foster  was  still  young.  He  was  strug-  $  Pickerel  and  trout  caught  by  the  doctor  and 
gling  hard  to  make  his  way ;  was  still  often  in  ^  somebody  else,  through  a  hole  in  the  ice  out 
doubts  whether  indeed  he  ever  would  make  his  ^  here  close  by ;  and  I  fried  them  slowly,  to  what 
way  fairly,  so  as  to  feel  that  then  he  might  rest,  $  Mary  called  "  the  patientest,  beautifullest  crisp," 
with  all  his  books  and  instruments  of  mastered  i  so  that  the  doctor  and  the  other  gentleman  ate 
sciences,  arts  and  philosophies  lying  at  his  feet ;  \  silently  awhile,  and  with  their  heads  tipped  a 
( only  put  away  from  him  a  little  by  bis  feet,  to  $  little  as  if  they  were  listening.  The  doctor  said 
be  needed  no  more  by  him  forever;)  so  as  to  >  he  was  listening.  When  Mary  asked  what  made 
manfully  earn  at  least  one  laurel  wreath, — not  j  him  so  still,  he  said,  laughing,  that  he  was  lis- 
for  his  temples ;  not  to  be  worn  as  a  crown,  but  \  tening  to  the  trout.  We  had  the  mealiest  pota- 
lying  in  graceful  verdure  at  his  elbpw.  This  i  toes — baked ;  boiled  ham  in  nice  slices ;  pies, 
crown  must,  after  all,  be  no  laurel  wreath,  worn  \  pickles,  home-made  currant  wine,  and  sweet 
before  the  eyes  of  men,  but  a  halo,  as  it  were,  \  crackers.  We  ate  it  in  the  coziest  room  thai 
ooming  from  the  inward  light,  the  strong  spirit,  j  there  is  in  this  land ;  I  fancy  there  are  enough, 
that  had  achieved  its  work,  with  such  slow  pa- !  such  rooms  in  England  and  Germany.  It  is  a 
tience  and  trust.  ?  large  room,  which  is  both  sitting-room  and  din 
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rag-room,  for  their  house  isn't  a  large  one ;  it  is 
just  a  common,  two  story  farm-house,  with  a 
hail  in  the  front,  dividing  two  large  rooms,  with 
a  kitchen,  pantry,  and  so  on,  hack.  One  of  the 
large  front  rooms  is,  of  course,  parlor,  furnished 
according  to  rule.  The  other  is  our  long,  strag- 
gling, careless  dining-room,  alias  sitting-room. 
It  has  book-case,  cabinet,  maps,  some  of  Mary's 
paintings,  done  before  her  marriage,  easy  chairs, 
large  and  small,  foot-cushions,  Mary's  work- 
table,  the  doctor's  table,  which  is  kept  out  in 
his  office  in  the  summer,  the  doctor's  violin, 
and,  of  late,  certain  fixtures  of  a  certain  other 
gentleman,  who  has  his  legitimate  place  in  the 
chamber  over  this  room,  but  who  likes  it  best 
sometimes,  going  on  with  his  studies  and  writ- 
ing in  the  farthest-off  corner  of  this  room,  where 
we  are  with  our  reading  or  sewing.  Mary  and 
the  doctor  both  think  his  presence  of  a  very 
agreeable  kind,  and  like  to  have  him  here.  The 
doctor  invited  him  here  because  he  liked  him 
so  well,  when  he  met  him  at  a  hotel  in  Rumney, 
where  he  went  daily  to  visit  a  patient.  Mary 
and  I  were  glad  to  have  him  come ;  that  is,  Mary 
was,  for  in  this  drifting  time,  few  venture  out 
( save  the  brave  snow-birds,  who  are  surest  to 
come  to  the  house,  when  the  storm  is  loudest. ) 
And  if  ever  so  many  come,  there  would  not  be 
one  amongst  them  who  would  have  the  quiet 
and  agreeable  intelligence  that  this  Mr.  Foster 
has.  At  least,  this  is  what  Mary  and  the  doctor 
think.   80  we  like  to  have  him  here. 

He  meant  to  do  ever  so  much  hunting ;  but 
he  does  less  and  less  of  it.  He  rides  away  over 
the  cold  hills  often,  with  the  doctor.  They 
come  back  with  red  faces,  and  as  hungry  as  two 
cubs.  Mary  and  I,  like  two  downright  women, 
as  we  are,  are  best  content  when  we  are  busiest 
getting  nice  dishes,  and  putting  things  in  beau- 
tiful array  for  their  return ;  when  they  are  hun- 
griest at  table  and  comfortablest  in  their  arm- 
chairs afterward. 

80,  good  bye,  blessed  girl.  I've  been  here  a 
fortnight.  I  ought  to  go  home  and  go  to  school. 
The  preceptor  and  all  the  rest  say  that  I  "  miss 
it  in  being  away  from  Virgil  so  long ;"  for,  you 
see,  the  preceptor  hasn't  it  in  his  head,  the  rest  i 
of  them  haven't  it  in  theirs,  that  I  have,  of  a  ] 
right,  any  concern  with  anybody  in  this  world, ; 
but  this  same  old  fellow,  Virgil.  I  don't  know  • 
when  I  shall  go  home ;  Mary  says  the  don't  know  j 
when  I  can  ;  the  doctor  says  he  don't  know. —  j 
Mr.  Poster  thinks  I  would  be  a  loss — on  account  i 
of  the  nice  pickerel  and  trout  I  cook ;  child,  this  j 
is  all ;  you  see  he  appreciates  me  just  about  as 
I  deserve ;  for  I  haven't  a  spark  of  talent  or  am-  < 
bition. 

Yours,  dear, 

Bbll  Brabbpby. 

P.  S. — Only,  and  I  write  it  with  something i 
akin  to  tears  in  my  eyes,  if  I  took  pains  to  keep  i 
rooms  in  nice  order  for  one,  and  to  fry  pickerel  j 
and  trout  to  a  beautiful  crisp,  and  then,  when, 
one  came,'  if  he  saw  nothing  in  me  but  a  tidy ; 
woman  and  a  good  frier  of  pickerel,  I  should  lay : 
me  down  and  want  to  die.  I  should,  I  know 
about  this  already. 


chapter  m. 

BELL  TO  ESTHER. 

Groton,  Feb.  28, 1848. 

Mr  Dbab  Girl  : 

If  I  am  married  right  oft,  in  two  months  or  so, 
will  you  oome  over  to  cry  with  me,  and  be  one 
of  my  bridemaids  f  Honorable  James  Pentinon ; 
of  Portland,  whose  wife  was  my  mother's  cou- 
sin, who,  as  I  perhaps  told  you,  came  to  see  us 
on  his  way  to  Congress,  who  is  twice  as  old  as 
I  am,  and  the  ugliest  man — only  that  there  is 
much  excellent  sense  and  proper  feeling  in  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  and  mouth — has  written 
to  mother  that  he  will  be  glad  to  marry  me  and 
take  me  home  with  him  when  he  can  get  away 
from  Washington.  He  will  do  well  by  me,  he 
says  in  his  letter.  That  is,  of  course,  he  will 
dress  me  beautifully,  will  establish  me  in  a 
beautiful  home,  will  make  a  pet  of  me,  and 
provide  handsomely  for  me  in  his  will.  My 
mother  sent  his  letter  to  me  yesterday,  endorsed 
with  a  few  lines  from  herself,  in  which  she  says 
that  Arthur  Pentinon  is  "  an  estimable  man  ;" 
that  if  I  marry  him,  he  will,  as  it  were,  take 
me  in  his  arms  and  carry  me  through  life,  and 
that  all  I  will  have  to  do,  will  be  to  hold  my 
hands  out  for  the  indulgences  he  will  shower, 
and  devote  myself  to  him.  She  underscores  this 
last  proposition,  as  I  do.  She  lays  stress  upon 
it,  she  says,  because  she  knows  him,  knows 
that  he  will  exact  my  whole  heart.  I  think  I 
can  be  very  dutiful ;  can  easily  be  dutiful  to  so 
grave,  elderly,  and  indulgent  a  gentleman.  I 
suppose  I  am  sure  to  marry  somebody,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  not  doing  so  well.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  would  dread  most  of  all  in  marriage — 
marrying  one  so  much  above  me  in  intellect, 
imagination,  and  so  on,  for,  at  least,  one  who 
would  feel  himself  so  far  above  me,  although  / 
know  what  stores  of  nice  thoughts  and  fancies 
I  have,  that  I  never  unfold  to  people,.)  that  I 
would  be  no  more  to  him,  as  I  passed  and  re- 
passed before  his  eyes,  than  a  pendulum  is  that 
swings  back  and  forth,  keeping  perfect  time  for 
his  convenience. 

But  I  am  going  out  into  the  kitchen  to  see  what 
Mary  is  doing.  She  has  only  a  Dutch  girl, 
Eatharina,  that  a  New  York  Emigrant  Office 
sent  to  them.  All  she  can  say  is, "  What,  mam?" 
and  "  Yes,  mam."  All  she  can  do  is  to  do  every- 
thing wrong,  and  keep  Mary  jumping  to  stop 
what  she  is  doing. 

I  shall  not  tell  Mary  a  word  that  mother  and 
Mr.  Pentinon  have  written,  only  that  mother 
thinks  I  must  certainly  go  home  at  once.  Mary 
married  the  doctor  because  he  was  the  light  of 
her  life.  She  would  feel  unmitigated  horror  if 
I  were  to  show  my  ease  up  to  her.  I  couldn't 
bear  her  expostulations. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Foster  is  an  author  ? 
Not  that  it  is  anything  to  me,  or  to  you,  dear, 
what  he  is.  But  he  writes  beautifully..  While 
the  doctor  was  gone,  to-day,  and  Mary  and  I 
sat  with  our  needles,  he  turned  his  pages  over, 
reading  to  us,  here  and  there.  Mary  praised  it 
as  he  went  along.  I  did  not  speak ;  but  it  is 
true  that  it  dropped,  word  by  word,  on  my  heart, 
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as  it  were,  feeding  it,  as  it  they  were  crumbs  of 
the  bread  of  a  new  and  blessed  life.  I  did  not 
look  up  to  him  but  once.  Then  I  met  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  for  it  happened  that  he 
was  looking  over  in  my  direction  at  the  same  \ 
moment.  Certain  lines  of  Mrs.  Browning  came : 
to  my  mind.    I  kept  thinking  of  him  as 

"  One  upon  whose  lips  the  air 

Tarns  to  solemn  verities, 

For  men  to  breathe  anew  and  win 

A  deeper  seated  life  within." 
That  is,  of  course,  dear,  for  a  few  minutes  I 
kept  thinking  of  him  in  this  way.  I  soon 
drove  the  thoughts,  knowing  that  they  didn't 
belong  to  me.  But  I  will  tell  you,  once  for  all, 
what  I  think  of  looks  like  that  I  met  then.  I 
think  that,  to  meet  such  a  look  once  a  day  while 
one  lived,  to  have  a  right  to  meet  it  and  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  would  be  enough  to  render  one's 
*  heart  light,  and  one's  home  bright,  all  the  year, 
year  after  year,  while  one  lived.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  Mary  Hvet  on  the  doctor's  looks,  and 
on  the  words  spoken  with  his  good  voice.  If  I 
marry  mother's  cousin,  Pentinon,  I  wonder 
whether  all  his  benefits  will  come  rustling  in 
silks,  satins,  and  the  like ;  whether  they  will 
all  be  stiffened  up  and  extended  with  matrimo- 
nial etiquette  and  observances.  If  they  are,  I 
think  that  Mary  ( who  now,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  doctor's  professional  life,  and  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  place,  has  no  new,  rich  dresses,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  J  is  happier  with  just  the  doc- 
tor's face  and  voice  of  love,  that  I  shall  be  with 
all  the  material  gifts  coming  in  plentiful  and 
oft  repeated  showers— incomparably  happier. 

But  I  shall  not  write  any  more  this  night, 
the  rest  have  all  been  in  bed  these  two  hours. 
Good  night.  God  take  oare  of  you,  as  I  pray 
that  he  may  of  me. 

Morning. 

*  The  doctor  and  Mr.  Poster  have  gone  to  Camp- 
ton,  whither  the  doctor  has  been  called  for  con- 
sultation. They  will  go  farther,  and  will  not  be 
book  until  noon  to-morrow  ;  and  an  hour  before 
that  time  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Meredith.  I 
am  determined  to  make  this  quick  work  of  it, 
in  the  first  plaoe,  that  I  may  be  over  it  while  as 
yet  I  keep  hold  of  a  calmness  that  is  every 
moment  tugging  and  pulling  to  be  away :  (to ; 
let  some  anguish  in  that  stands  persistently  \ 
outside,  knocking.)  In  the  second  plaoe :  that 
I  may  go  before  they  return.  It  will  be  enough 
to  resist  Mary,  to  keep  up  before  her  eye,  that 
will  searoh  me  through  ;  enough  to  say  "  Good  \ 
by"  to  Mary,  and  turn  my  baok  to  this  home ! 
that,  by  love,  is  made  a  paradise.  But  I  must 
hasten.  I  have  written,  just  now,  a  few  lines 
to  tell  mother  that  I  will  certainly  oome  to-mor- 
row, giving  my  announcement  its  positive  char- 
acter, that  I  may  make  use  of  it  in  fortifying 
myself  against  whatever  pleas  Mary  may  inter- 
pose. Good  by,  darling.  Write — write.  Say 
something  that  shall  infuse  a  little  good  cheer 
into  my  soul.  I  wish  you  were  not  going  to  be 
married  to  John  Adams  Cole.  I  wish  you  were 
not  going  to  be  married  to  anybody.  Then  - 1 
would  not.  Then,  by  and  by,  we  would  live  to- 
gether in  a  large,  beautifully  appointed  home, 


where  we  would  surround  ourselves  with  artists, 
authors,  and  a  host  of  agreeable  people,  and 
have  some  comfort  of  this  life. 

Thine,  dear,        B.  Bradbury. 
P.  S. — When  I  have  dropped  my  letters  into 
the  mail,  then  I  must  break  Mary's  heart  with 
my  purpose. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Meredith,  March  20, 1848. 

Darling  : 

So  your  friend,  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  married  pre- 
cisely as  I  am  likely  to  do,  "  for  an  establish- 
ment," and  love  came  in  afterwards,  so  that  she 
is  one  of  the  happiest  women  alive.  So  argues 
your  kind  letter.  There  are  scores  of  pale  wo- 
;  men,  though,  in  the  world,  with  large,  mournful 
eyes,  thin  cheeks,  and  clammy,  cold  hands,  who, 
waiving  your  argument  solemnly  and  in  silence, 
would  bid  us"  look  well  to  such  a  step  before 
venturing  to  take  it.  Thanks,  however,  all  the 
same,  dear ;  there  was  never  a  kinder  letter  than 
yours. 

Mary  cried,  just  as  I  knew  she  would.  We 
both  of  us,  in  fact,  quite  broke  down.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  I  intimated,  in  some  broken  words, 
that  after  all,  I  had  ten  times  the  cause  to  weep 
that  she  had ;  and  so,  in  a  little  while,  it  was  all 
out.  Whereupon,  Mary  wiped  her  tears  indig- 
nantly, saying  that  I  should  not  marry  that  old 
man.  I  would  hate  to  tie  his  double  flannel 
night-cap  for  him,  and  take  hold  of  his  hand  to 
pull,  every  time  he  wanted  to  get  up  out  of  his 
chair,  while  I  was  a  young  woman,  she  said,  be- 
fore I  was  forty.  I  would  have  to  do  this  before 
I  was  as  old  as  her  sister  Martha,  and  Martha 
was  a  handsome  woman  in  her  prime.  I  should 
not  do  such  a  thing.  But,  when  she  found  that 
I  still  sobbed,  with  my  head  down,  she  broke 
out  again  sobbing,  declaring,  still,  that  I  should 
not  do  suoh  a  wicked,  hazardous  thing. 

I  will  tell  you  what  feeling  was  uppermost  in 
i  my  grief,  then,  and  afterwards,  for  the  day.  It 
was  this,  that  I  might  as  well  marry  him  as  let 
it  alone.  That,  since  I  had  not  talent  and  the 
like  great  qualities  to  recommend  me  to  a  man 
of  talent  and  learning,  I  might  as  well  marry 
where  my  qualities  of  bene  vole  noe,  domesticity 
and  so  on,  would  find  plenty  of  exercise  close 
;  at  hand.  I  thought  that  even  if  I  set  up  my 
solitary  judgment  and  impulse  against  it, 
mother,  and  all  our  family,  and  the  neighbors, 
would  bear  me  down  with  their — *'  Such  a  good 
match  ;"  their — "  his  being  in  Congress,  you 
know,  is  such  a  great  thing;"  with  their — 
"  beautifuls ;"  and  their  "  oharmings so  that 
I  should  glide  along  through  it  a  little  while, 
and  then,  no  more  than  half  conscious  what  I 
was  in  reality  doing,  no  more  than  half  consent- 
ing, ( down  in  my  heart,  that  is,.)  I  should  be 
joined  to  him,  and  that  would  be  the  end.  I 
finished  this  part  of  my  reflection  aloud  to  sob- 
bing Mary,  myself  sobbing,  when  who  should 
show  his  face  of  light  in  the  kitchen  door,  but 
the  dootor,  in  hia  huge  fur  overcoat ;  and  whose 
face  should  flank  his,  but  his 

44  Upon  whose  lips  the  air 
Turns  to  solemn  verities." 
(This  was  in  the  edge  of  the  evening,  dear, 
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when  we  were  again  npon  the  subject  that  had 
been  kept  in  abeyance  all  the  afternoon,  by  the 
presence  of  two  chatty,  hard  knitting  ladies,  who 
came  visiting  Mary.) 

The  gentlemen  rode  up  to  the  back  door 
slowly,  with  their  tired  horses.  We  should  have 
heard  them,  though,  if  we  had  been  expecting 
them  that  night.  As  it  was,  we  should  hare  heard 
them,  should  have  known  that  all  those  steps 
crossing  the  kitchen  were  not  Katharina's,  if  our 
minds  had  been  less  engaged. 

Well,  they  were  not  a  little  surprised  and 
shocked.  The  doctor  hurried  to  Mary's  side, 
got  hold  of  her  hand,  twisted  her  fingers,  mean- 
while plying  her  with  questions,  which  she  eva- 
ded by  talking  to  him  about  getting  off  his 
great,  shaggy  coat,  that  made  him  look  like  a 
lion,  by  laughing  through  her  tears,  by  scramb- 
ling out  of  his  arms,  out  of  his  paws,  as  she 
called  his  hands,  and  declaring  that  she  must 
certainly  go  to  thekitchen,  and  make  Katharina 
understand  that  she  was  to  get  some  supper 
for  a  couple  of  very  hungry  gentlemen.  She 
got  away,  the  doctor  followed  her.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  following  her,  but  she  came  back  to 
say: 

"  Bell,  dear,  I  am  going  to  tell  husband  all 
about  this  old  gentleman  Pentinon,  the  first 
thing.  I  will  see  if  he  don't  think  it  as  absurd 
a  piece  of  business  as  I  do.  May  I  tell  him  ? 
I  must!*'  I  had  had  my  lips  open  to  expostulate ; 
I  must  have  shown  a  distressed  face  to  her  and 
Mr.  Foster ;  but  I  did  not  say  "  no."  When  she 
repeated  the  question,  saying,  wUh  a  kind  veice, 
as  she  came  back  towards  me,  that  she  would 
not  ask  me  if  it  troubled  me ;  I  did  not  say  "  no" 
then;  for  I  of  course  knew  it  was  something 
that  they  would  talk  of  soon  or  late.  So,  kiss- 
ing me  heartily,  telling  me  that  I  was  a  dear 
girl,  she  turned  quickly  to  the  doctor,  who  now 
stood  near,  still  with  his  great  fur  coat  on,  and 
with  his  fingers  locked  low  before  him.  He 
was  looking  from  Mary  to  me,  and  from  me  to ; 
Mary,  with  real  gym  pathetic  concern  in  his  face,: 
still,  with  the  light  there  that  never  goes  out, : 
since  he  never  lets  his  trust  and  strength  go, 
never  loses  sight  of  the  truth,  that,  let  what  will 
come  and  threaten  us,  it  will  pass  ;  or,  at  least, 
that  its  bane  will  pass,  if  we  bide  it,  looking 
it  steadfastly  in  the  face,  doing  our  best. 

Mary  caught  hold  of  his  coat  lappets,  with 
both  hands,  up  as  high  as  she  could  reach,  say- 
ing: 

"  Why,  111  tell  yon  what  the  trouble  is.  An 
old  gentleman,  Cold  for  Bell,  that  is,  for  he  is 
fiftj",  and  she  not  twenty,)  a  little,  short,  homely 
man  as  ever  lived,  wants  Bell  to  marry  him. 
He's  at  Washington,  now." 

"  In  Congress  f "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Yes  ;  in  Congress." 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Pentinon." 

"  Of  Maine  f  I  thought  so ;  although  I  am 
snre  I  don't  know  what  put  him  into  my  head,"  i 
said  the  doctor,  turning  to  me.  "  They  say  he 
was  a  stiff,  hard  man,  Bell,  with  the  wife  that 
be  bas  had."  He  spoke  oalmly,  but  with  warmth. 
Tbe    doctor  would  not,  without  cause,  con- 


demn a  man  to  save  his  head ;  nor  would  he 
hold  back  from  condemning  him,  if  justice  de- 
manded the  deed,  to  save  his  head.  Always 
feeling  justified,  therefore,  in  his  speech  and  iu 
his  silenoe,  he  has  the  calmnest  dignity  of  any 
man  I  know.  Except,  perhaps — but  this  may 
pass. 

They  all  looked  to  see  what  I  would  reply : 
"  My  mother  thinks  he  is  a  good  man,"  said  I, 
"  and  that — that  his  wife  would  be  sure  to  have 
everything  she  wanted."  Of  course  I  knew 
what  a  poor  plea  this  was.  I  heard  Mr.  Foster 
start,  and  take  some  abrupt  steps  behind  me  as 
I  said  it.  Mary  did  not  speak,  but  her  looks 
said  the  very  thing  that  the  doctor  said  with  his 
lips: 

"  Everything  she  wanted  t  Tea  ;  this  means 
that  if  she  wanted  gowns,  shawls,  furs,  or  jewels, 
she  could  have  them  ;  that,  if  she  would  ride, 
horses  would  be  brought  round,  would  stand 
pawing  the  earth  until  she  came  down  the  steps ; 
that  she  could  always  be  sure  of  her  husband's 
hand,  her  husband's  arm,  of  her  husband's 
polite  and  measured  attention  to  her  words. 
It  is  true,  Bell,  that  Arthur  Pentinon's  wife 
would  be  sure  of  this;  but — good  heavens, 
child !  what  a  life  you  would  have,  where  there 
was  no  warmth  for  you !  How  do  yon  suppose 
you  could  stand  it,  year  after  year,  year  after 
year,  in  a  house  ever  so  magnificent,  if  there 
was  no  warmth  of  love  in  it  ?" 

"Her!"  interposed  Mary,  shuddering,  and 
getting  closer  to  her  husband.  Meantime,  the 
steps  behind  me  were  less  abrupt,  but  they  kept 
steadily  going  back  and  forth. 

"  If  a  woman,  waking  up  out  of  her  dream  of 
confidence,"  pursued  the  doctor,  "  finds  herself 
the  wife  of  such  a  man,  she  must  make  the 
best  of  it,  getting  and  giving  all  the  good  she 
can.  This  is  our  part  under  whatever  evil  we 
cannot  wholly  escape.  But,  if  a  woman  comes 
to  such  a  life  with  her  eyes  open,  she  don't 
know  what  she  is  doing.  Does  she,  Mary  ?" 
Mary  answered  by  clinging  close  to  him,  and 
with  tears  suddenly  gushing. 
.  "  I  know  Arthur  Pentinon,"  added  the  doctor, 
after  a  brief  silenoe,  in  which,  as  I  felt,  all  his 
heart  was  with  Mary.  "  A  young  brother  of  hi* 
and  I,  were  at  New  Hampton,  at  school  together, 
a  year  or  more,  and  Arthur  Pentinon  was  there, 
in  the  time.  A  young  lady  who  was  there  at 
the  same  time,  married— married  Fred.  Berkley  t 
Mary,  and  has  been  near  neighbor  of  the  Peiv, 
tinons  ever  since.  She  told  me  what  bo  has 
been — in  his  family.  And  it  was  just  what  I 
would  expect  such  a  man  to  be.  He  baa  been 
stiff  and  hard  as  iron.  Don't  you  remember, 
Mary,  when  we  were  reading  *  Dombey,'  J 
told  you  of  somebody  who  was  always  in  my 
mind  the  moment  Dombey  appeared  in  the 
scenes  ?  It  was  this  same  man,  Pentinon.  If 
yon  marry  him,  Bell'V-speaking  more  cheerfully, 
and  gently  disengaging  himself  from  Mary,  that 
he  might  be  rid  of  his  overcoat — "  if  you  marry 
him,  I  shall  never  be  sorry  for  what  I  have  said, 
for  I  believe  it  is  the  truth,  Mary"-— but  Mary 
had  disappeared  into  the  kitchen.  "  I  was  going 
to  appeal  \Q  M«M7  for  eyjdenpe  that  a  v,owan 
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can  be  happy,  married  to  a  much  poorer  man.  \  next  day,  as  I  felt  irresistibly  impelled— -on 
If  her  sister  Martha  were  here,  I  would  ask  her;  many  accounts.  In  a  day  or  two  I  had  a  letter 
whether  a  woman  cannot  be  abundantly  happy;  from  Mr.  Foster.  It  was  dated  at  Newburyport, 
if  she  is  not  married  at  all.  Yon  know  about!  where  he  resides,  as  perhaps  I  have  already  told 
this  yourself,  Bell ;  you  must  feel  that  you  can ;  you.  He  told  me  in  his  letter  what  kind  of  a 
be  happy  as  you  are,  coming  up  to  see  Mary  -  future  he  liked  to  look  forward  to.  A  home  of 
twice  a  year,  going  off  some  jaunt  with  us  nextj  plenty,  albeit  not  of  much  wealth  is  there,  he 
season,  if  we  can  be  gone.  We'll  make  up  *\  said.  A  man,  tired,  but  successful,  approaches 
little  party,  perhaps.  What  tay,  Foster  ?  What  *  it — for  it  is  evening — and  a  woman,  with  a  most 
do  you  say  to  coming  up  another  summer  ?  \  tenacious  resemblance  to  a  certain  friend  of  his, 
You've  no  idea  how  fine  it  is  here,  in  the  sum-  $  comes  to  the  embowered  doorway  to  take  his 
mer,  when  we  can  catch  trout  out  of  our  par-  !|  hand  and  lead  him.  He  sees  that  they  sit, 
lor  windows.  He  don't  know  about  the  berries  5  hand  in  hand,  talking  together,  and  her  voice 
and  the  cool  cream  that  come  up  out  of  our  \  is  like  a  dove's,  filling  his  life  with  peace.  Do 
oeller,  does  he,  Bell  ?"  \  I  care  for  such  an  humble  future  as  that  he  de- 

"  You  never  saw  anything  like  the  berries  we  \  scribes  ?  he  asks.  He  asks  me  other  questions, 
have,  Mr.  Foster,"  said  Mary,  putting  her  sweet,  \  dear  ones.  Years  hence,  he  sayB,  he  looks  for 
matronly  face  in  at  the  kitchen  door.  She  had  \  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  and  labors ;  but 
a  plate  in  her  hand.  She  had  appeared  there  s  even  these  years  will  be  full  of  glory  to  him,  if 
as  she  went  her  ways,  helping  to  get  the  sup-  \  he  can  know  that,  far  away,  a  loving  woman 
per  upon  the  table.   "  You  can't  think  howUlso  waits  and  looks  forward,  trusting  in  him. 


green  it  is  here,  in  the  summer,  and  how  beau- 
tiful the  water  is !   Can  he,  Bell,  dear  f " 


So,  you  see,  Cousin  Pentinon  must  go,  and  all 
his  material  benefactions.   And  not  one  sigh 


I 

thought,  helplessly — "  What  can  I  do  with  him  ? 
what  oan  I  do  with  myself  ?" 


Bell  Bbadbubt. 


LINES  TO 


BY  MADGB  CARBOLL. 


Then  she  and  the  doctor  went  on  expatiating  \  goes  after  him  or  them.  I  am  so  full  of  hap- 
upon  the  pretty  views,  upon  the  rides  they>piness.  Yours,  darling, 

have  had  every  summer ;  upon  one  ride  which 
I  had  shared ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  I  was  led  on 
to  expatiate  with  them.  We  remembered  the 
still,  starry  evenings,  when  we  had  our  chairs 
out  on  the  lawn,  hearing  the  waterfalls,  and  a 
far  off  whip-poor-will,  as  we  talked  and  thought. 

Mr.  Foster  came  up  to  stand  near  us,  to  ques- 
tion us,  to  show  by  his  looks  that  he  understood 
all  the  beauty  we  would  fain  describe. 

"  Souper,"  said  Katharina  at  the  door,  glowing, 
proud  of  her  poor  English ;  proud  to  have  put 
a  finishing  stroke  to  the  supper  without  Mary's 
aid  and  supervision. 

So,  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  plans  for 
another  summer,  (it  had  come  to  that,  as  we 
expatiated  and  described,)  we  all  went  out,  all 
took  chairs  at  table,  and  soon  we  were  as  mer- 
ry as  four  bob-o-links.  Now  and  then  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Pentinon  passed  over  me  (as  I 
think  it  did  also  over  the  rest)  like  a  cold, 
scudding  cloud;  and,  in  those  moments 


I  know  by  the  glory  that  circles  thy  brow, 

That  the  arm  of  an  angel  upholdeth  thee  now, 
I  know  by  the  radiance  that  beams  from  thine  eyes, 
That  thou  holdest  communion  with  those  in'  the 
skies. 

I  know  by  the  awe  stealing  over  my  heart, 

That  redeemed  ones  surround  thee  wherever  thou 
art; 

I  know  by  that  soft  tone  so  gentle  and  mild, 
That  God  watches  o'er  thee,  His  own  ohosen  child . 

I  know  that  wherever  thy  light  footsteps  rove, 

Thou  bringest  a  blessing,  thou  takest  bnt  lore ; 
I  know  that  wherever  thou  resteth  thy  head, 
Bright  pinions  are  folded — sweet  happiness  shed. 

I  know  that  we  love  thee ;  I  know  that  each  soul 
Bows  down  to  its  God  'neath  thy  gentle  control ; 

thee. 


to  you  ?  Two  more  items  briefly  told,  and  then 
I  am  done. 

While  we  were  sitting  together  that  same 
night,  just  before  bed-time,  the  doctor  turned  a 


DOUBLE  LIFE. 


little  towards  Mr.  Poster,  who,  while  the  rest  of  5  Man  hllth  two  Utm  the  0M  of    tient  ton 

na  tftlb-Ad   hnrl  rnnvpn  hifl  nrimr  nAAlr  n.  lit. Ha.  fnr  J     s\e  1  a  it  ai  iLvi  ' 


us  talked,  had  moved  his  chair  back  a  little,  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  appeared,  of  sitting  awhile  in 
silence,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking 
about,  that  he  had  so  grave  a  face.  Mr.  Foster 
said  he  was  wishing  that  he  was  half  as  rich  a 
man  as  

"As  Arthur  Pentinon ?" .asked  the  doctor, 
helping  him  out. 

«  Yes." 

"  I  thought  so." 


j  Of  ceaseless  travail  with  the  stubborn  ground, 
'  Of  battling  with  the  burly  sea's  turmoil, 

With  stubborn  metals,  and  the  anvil's  sound  ; 
The  other  is  a  maze  of  vision 'd  things, 
Infinitely  flll'd  up  with  shapes  ideal ; 
Of  gentle  thoughts  or  wild  imaginings, 

Of  shadele88  bliss,  or  terrors  grimly  real, 
And  all  the  winged  spirit  may  conceive 

Of  human  happiness  or  heavenly  wonder. 
0,  blest  is  he  who  best  can  interweave 
This  earthly  toil  with  images  sublime : 


We  laughed,  for  we  have  said  many  a  time  s  And  dwell  »mid  oommon  things  such  glories  under 


that  he  has  marvellous  intuition,  by  which  he 
knows  almost  any  time  what  we  are  thinking. 
This  is  my  other  item.   I  came  home  the 


Most  hapless  he  who  wracks  his  weary  time, 
In  each  apart ;  and  rends  these  lives  asunder. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  KING. —  AN  ALLEGORY. 


BY  SARAH  J.  C.  WHITTLESEY. 


In  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  his  reign, 
the  old  king  laid  his  heavy  head  upon  a  pillow 
of  snowy  whiteness,  with  the  little  stars  holding 
their  tiny  tapers  around  his  cold  couch,  and  the 
grieving  wind-spirits  sobbing  mournfully  around 
the  dim  eaves  of  his  shadowy  palace. 

And  I  sat  beside  the  dying  old  monarch,  moan- 
ing on  the  verge  of  the  Hereafter,  with 
"  A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  Dot  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain." 

And  three  children  of  the  old  king  came  fly- 
ing from  three  corners  of  the  old  king's  realm, 
and  stood  at  three  posts  of  the  old  king's  death- 
bed ;  a  fourth  was  already  at  the  fourth  post, 
and  watched  with  his  sisters  to  catch  the  last 
sigh  of  their  pale  sire,  ere  the  spirits  of  infinity 
lifted  his  aged  form  over  the  walls  of  Time,  and 
the  surf  of  Eternity's  ocean  wove  his  winding 
sheet  of  cold  forgetfulness.  And  the  old  king 
turned  his  dimming  eyes  upon  his  fairest  child, 
and  asked : 

"  Where  are  the  tokens  for  good,  and  how 
wilt  thou  honor  my  grave  ?" 

And  a  little  sprite  sprang  from  the  maiden's 
breast,  and  laid  a  tiny  bulb  upon  the  old  king's 
couch ;  its  touch  was  ioy  cold,  and  a  snow-flake 
glinted  in  the  cold  starlight,  and  the  germ  was 
swollen  with  embryo  sweetness  and  strength, 
and  a  straggling  sprout  peeped  hopefully  through 
the  green  shutters  of  the  bulb's  prison-house. 
And  the  old  king  said :  "  Be  thou  emblem  of 
strength  in  adversity ;"  and  a  smile  lighted  up 
the  filmy  eyes  of  the  old  long,  as  he  blessed  his 
shivering  child. 

And  another  came  trembling  from  the  mai- 
den's hand,  with  shadows  and  sunshine  in  its 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  held  up  to  the  aged  sire  a 
bunch  of  buds  and  moss,  shining  and  dripping 
with  tears. 

And  the  old  king  sighed :  "  Beauty  in  sor- 
row." 

But  the  trembling  child  shook  the  tears  from 
its  bunch  of  buds  and  moss,  and  a  gold-bird 
came  and  perched  upon  the  stems,  and  sent 
forth  a  gush  of  melody.  And  the  old  king 
said :  "  Capricious  and  beautiful ;"  and  the 
shadow  drifted  away  from  his  wan  face,  for  the 
scent  of  peach-blossoms,  and  purple  shadows 
was  in  the  breath  and  the  song  of  the  bird. 

Then  May  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
maiden,  and  threw  a  wreath  of  leaves  and  blos- 
soms upon  the  death  couch,  and  the  silver  gur- ; 
gle  of  waters,  and  bird  songs  and  breezes  were  \ 
heard  in  the  sweet  hush,  coming  up  through  i 
the  dim  distance,  and  the  soft  azure  eyes  of  the  \ 
young  child  sent  gladness  and  sunshine  to  the  i 
heart  of  the  dying  monarch.  And  he  blessed  < 
the  young  child,  but  took  her  not  to  his  bosom,  i 
for  May  would  wither  in  the  arms  of  December,  j 
Then  the  old  king  said  to  the  maiden : 


{  "  Spring,  thou  art  good,  and  very  lovely ;  thy 
I  offering  is  very  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  thy 
sire,  and  the  memory  of  thee  is  pleasant  as  a 
>  water-brook  in  a  thirsty  land." 

Then  Spring  and  her  little  Months  knelt  at 
the  bedside  of  the  old  king,  and  hid  their  bright 
faces  from  the  solemn  scene  of  death,  for  death 
is  ssddest  of  all  to  eyes  brimming  with  vernel 
sunlight  and  beauty. 

And  the  old  king  said  to  his  second  child : 

"  Show  me  a  token  for  good,  and  how  thou 
wilt  honor  my  grave." 

And  a  fair  maiden  came  to  the  king's  bed- 
side, and  held  up  a  full-blown,  fragrant  rose, 
with  the  golden-winged  bee  buzzing  cheerily  in 
its  rich,  red  heart.  A  white  robe  fell  in  wavy 
folds  around  her  willowy  form,  like  silver  clouds 
piled  up  on  a  sunset's  golden  edge;  and  her 
white  arms  and  neck  were  bare,  and  delicate 
vines,  loaded  with  clustering  blooms,  coiled 
around  them;  and  a  coronal  of  leaves  and 
lilies  twisted  above  her  pearly  forehead,  and 
scented  the  long,  loose  curls  that  drifted  gol- 
denly  over  her  plump  shoulders.  And  the  fair 
handmaiden  laid  the  full-blown,  fragrant  ,rose, 
with  the  golden-winged  bee  buzzing  cheerily  in 
its  rich,  red  heart,  upon  the  white  death-couch ; 
and  the  old  king  smiled  upon  the  sunny-haired 
maiden. 

Then  a  sturdy  youth  came,  after  his  soft-eyed 
sister,  and  held  up  to  the  old  king,  in  the  yel- 
low light  of  the  little  star-tapers,  a  sheaf  of 
golden  grain.  And  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay, 
exhaled  from  the  rustic  garments  of  the  youth. 
And  his  dark  locks  were  damp  with  toil,  and 
hung  heavily  about  his  dusty  forehead  and 
sun-browned  cheeks.  And  the  old  king  said 
to  the  sturdy  youth : 

"  Industry,  thou  art  the  pride  of  these  dim- 
ming eyes  ;  all  generations  shall  call  thee  bles- 
sed, for  thou  art  the  dew  of  Hermon  on  the 
green  things  of  the  years." 

And  the  king  gave  the  sturdy  youth  a  spark- 
ling stone  as  the  meed  of  his  merits  ;  and  In- 
dustry went  buoyantly  from  the  old  king's  bed- 
side, rejoicing  in  the  royal  gift,  for  the  sparkling 
stone  glittering  in  the  bosom  of  the  youth,  was 
the  diamond  of  Content. 

Then  a  hazy-eyed  one  crept  wearily  to  the 
king's  pillow,  and  sank  sullenly  upon  the  bed- 
side. Her  long,  hyacinth  hair  was  wound  has- 
tily back  from  the  hot,  dewy  temples,  and  a 
gossamer  gown  flowed  loosely  from  the  warm, 
moist  shoulders,  to  her  satin-sandaled  feet. 
And  a  sun-wilted  flower  drooped  in  the  dimpled 
hand  of  the  girl,  and  in  the  wilted  flower  a  long 
limbed  insect  stood  whining.  And  the  watery 
brow  of  the  sullen  girl  contracted  at  the  whine 
of  the  flower  tenant,  and  she  trampled  furiously 
upon  the  withered  blossom,  and  the  insect  died 
beneath  the  tiny  slipper  of  the  angry  maiden. 
And  the  old  king  said : 
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"  Child,  nothing  that  God  hath  made  is  for 
naught.  1  Tribulation  worketh  patienoe;'  be 
not  moved  by  the  petty  annoyances  that 1  flesh 
is  heir  to/  bat  let  patience  hare  her  perfect 
work." 

And  the  maiden  answered  the  old  king: 

"  The  wild  wind  sweepeth  over  the  forest  top, 
and  the  stout  oak  bends  not,  but  a  little  worm 
gnaweth  at  the  root,  and  its  green  leaves  wither 
and  fall.  Had  the  Arch  Enemy  assailed  Job  in 
the  form  of  this  whining  adversary,  peradven- 
ture  he  had  not  maintained  his  integrity." 

And  a  smile  forced  its  way  up  to  the  white 
lips  of  the  old  king,  at  the  maiden's  words,  but 
he  answered  and  said : 

" '  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit, 
is  like  a  oity  that  is  broken  down  and  without 
walls.'" 

And  the  girl  cried  for  Winter  to  cool  her 
crimson  cheek  and  moist  brow,  but  Winter  was 
fast  slumbering  at  his  post,  and  hearkened  not 
to  the  call  of  the  handmaiden.  And  the  old 
king  said : 

"  Child,  thou  art  one  who,  having,  appreciate 
not,  and  longing  for  what  thon  dost  not  possess, 
lose  the  good  that  thou  mightest  enjoy.  Learn 
to  be  content  with  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and 
like  the  bee,  thou  shalt  extract  honey  from  even 
a  poisonous  flower;  for  He  who  ordereth  the 
seasons,  knoweth  the  capacity  of  its  children, 
and  in  mercy  withholdeth  the  seeming  good, 
which  thou  sighest  to  obtain." 

Then  the  old  king  said  to  his  second  child : 

"  Summer,  thou  hast  accomplished  thy  mis- 
sion, and  rendered  an  acceptable  offering.  Thou 
hast  performed  thy  part  in  the  annual  Drama, 
and  the  memory  of  thee  is  grateful  as  a  sweet 
strain  of  old  time  melody." 

Then  Summer  and  her  little  children  bowed 
their  bright  heads  in  obeisance  to  the  king,  and 
turned  their  blooming  faces  from  the  sad  and 
solemn  scene.  And  the  old  king  said  to  his 
eldest  daughter : 

"  What  wilt  render  unto  me  for  past  benefits  ? " 

And  a  sober  maiden  came,  at  the  matron's 
bidding,  bringing  clusters  of  golden  grapes  and 
bunohes  of  purple  berries.  And  the  leaves  of 
the  vines  were  deep  green,  paling  into  shining 
saffron  at  the  pointed  edges.  A  shade  of  pensive 
beauty  rested  upon  the  face  of  the  maiden,  and 
the  shadow  of  a  thought  dwelt  in  her  mild  hazel 
eyes.  Her  glossy  hair  hong  in  amber  drifts  over 
her  russet-hued  robe,  and  the  flowers  that  nes- 
tled amid  the  round  ringlets,  were  brilliant  with 
the  hectic  flush  of  consumption.  And  dignity 
and  thought  were  in  the  appearance  of  the 
maiden,  blended  with  youth  and  loveliness; 
and  she  turned  from  the  white  couch  with  a 
benediction  from  the  old  king  following  her 
graceful  steps. 

Then  a  second,  like  unto  the  first,  for  dignity 
and  youthful  sedateness,  came ;  bat  the  blos- 
soms in  her  brown  curls  had  more  of  the  touch- 
ing softness  of  decay  in  their  languid  eyes,  and 
appealed  to  the  heart,  for  love  rather  than  ad- 
miration. A  robe  of  crimson  heightened  the 
delicate  fairness  of  her  dimpled  cheeks,  and  a 
crown  of  gold  mocked  with  its  lustre,  the  me* 


lancholy  beauty  of  the  blossoms  beside  it.  And 
she  came  to  the  king's  beside  and  held  up  a 
willow  basket  full  of  leaves  and  lichens,  and 
rich  brown  nuts  gathered  from  the  breezy  green- 
wood. And  the  leaves  were  green  and  golden 
and  glittering  ruby.  And  the  maiden  gathered 
up  a  handful  of  hazel-hued  nuts,  and  dropped 
them,  one  by  one,  from  her  waxen  fingers, 
sparkling  in  the  star-light,  down  to  the  rustling 
leaves  with  a  musical  rattle.  And  I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  aught  so  lovely  as  the  pensive 
maiden,  as  she  stood  at  the  king's  bedside. — 
And  the  king  said : 

"  Child,  thou  art  surpassingly  fair ;  lo !  I  pro- 
claim thee  Queen  of  the  Twelve." 

Then  Spring  and  Summer  and  the  little  ones 
bent  in  homage  at  the  feet  of  the  youthful 
queen.  But  the  maiden  sighed  as  she  turned 
from  the  old  king,  for  she  knew  it  was  her  bu- 
rial beauty  that  elicited  admiration. 

Then  a  hardy  youth  came  at  the  matron's 
bidding,  and  a  hunter's  horn  hung  at  bis  side, 
and  a  leathern  pouch,  with  little  song-birds 
mangled  and  blood-stained  stowed  therein,  and 
a  hunter's  gun  lay  upon  his  shoulder.  And  he 
said  to  the  old  king : 

"  I  follow  in  the  track  of  the  flying  deer,  over 
the  crackling  twigs  of  the  gusty  forest,  and  bag 
the  wincing  game." 

And  he  held  up  to  the  old  king's  eye  a  tiny 
glass,  and  the  old  sire  said : 

"I  see  a  mighty  wilderness  where  the  leaves 
are  lying  in  drifted  heaps,  dead  and  sere ;  and 
a  tired  stag  flying  before  a  ravenous  pack,  cheer- 
ed on  by  the  huntsman's  hallo.  And  a  panting 
steed,  bearing  a  dauntless  rider,  dashes  on  in 
the  wake  of  the  yelping  pack ;  and  the  foaming 
steed,  impelled  by  the  impetuous  rider,  clears 
at  a  bound  an  imposing  barrier,  and  leaps  furi- 
ously on,  on,  in  pursuit  of  the  toiling  stag ;  but 
the  bold  rider  lies  stretched  upon  the  brown 
mould,  with  the  life-blood  oozing  out  upon  the 
orisp  leaves  of  the  forest." 

And  the  old  king  shuddered,  and  waved  the 
youth  back  from  his  bedside.  And  he  said  to 
his  eldest  daughter : 

"  Autumn,  thou  art  very  pleasant,  and  thy 
daughters  are  beautiful  and  pure,  but  cruelty 
and  fool-hardiness  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  boy." 

Then  the  hardy  youth  blushed  for  shame, 
and  said : 

"  I  will,  henceforth 

"  '  Take  not  in  sport  the  life  I  cannot  giver 
For  all  things  have  an  equal  right  to  lire.' *' 

And  the  old  king  said  to  Winter : 

"  How  hast  thou  redeemed  the  time  f  " 

And  twin  brothers  orept  from  beneath  the  fur 
cloak  of  Winter,  and  the  first  held  up  a  silken 
purse,  and  said  to  the  sire : 

"  I  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows,  and  kindle 
a  warm  blaze  upon  desolate  hearths,  with  the 
hand  of  charity." 

And  the  old  king  said : 

"  Noblest  of  all,  though  less  lovely ;  verily  I 
say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  have  thy  reward." 

And  the  Seasons  and  Months  smiled  brightly 
upon  the  benevolent  boy,  but  Summer's  eldest 
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child  paled  at  the  ice  upon  his  garments.  And 
the  old  king  said : 

u  When  Winter  was  far  off  and  asleep,  thon 
ealledst  upon  him,  but  now  he  is  near,  thou 
shrinkest  from  him,  and  thy  bloom  departeth." 
And  the  maiden  answered : — I  will  no  more  re- 
pine  at  the  decrees  of  wisdom;  experience 
teaoheth  a  dear  school,  but  the  foolish  learn  in 
no  other." 

And  the  second  youth  held  up  a  miniature ; 
sleigh,  and  its  tiny  bells  tinkled  musically  upon : 
the  keen  frosty  air,  and  the  crackling  of  ioe  was : 
heard  beneath  the  prancing  hoofs  of  the  phan- 
tom steeds.   And  the  old  king  said : 

"  I  see  a  pale  maiden  wrapped  in  costly  furs, 
seeking  for  pleasure  at  the  risk  of  life,  with  the 
seed  of  consumption  springing  up  in  her  young 
heart,  and  ere  the  reign  of  my  successor  shall 
be  ended,  the  buds  of  disease  shall  blossom' 
whitely  for  the  grave." 

Then  a  tiny  one  crept  from  the  fur  cloak  of; 
old  Winter,  and  lifted  up  its  infant  hand  full  of 
bright  blades  and  bits  of  leaves  ;  and  there  were; 
ioe  gems  upon  the  offering,  but  the  things  were; 
green.  And  the  old  king  smiled  as  he  nam-' 
be  red  the  fresh  tributes  in  the  tiny  hand,  and 
there  were  twenty-eight.  And  the  old  king 
said : 

"Thou  hast  done  well;  through  chill  and 
gloom  thou  8trugglest  to  enrich  and  beautify 
my  kingdom,  and  for  thy  faithfulness  one  shall 
be  added  to  the  days  of  thy  life,  in  the  fourth 
reign  of  Time's  anointed,  and  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  shall  rejoice  to  see  that  day !" 

Then  Spring  and  Summer  fled  to  the  lower 
posts  of  the  death-couch,  and  hid  their  faces 
from  the  solemn  scene,  but  Autumn  and  Win- 
ter bent  beside  the  white  cheek  of  the  aged  sire, 


and  laid  their  cold  fingers  upon  his  laggard 
pulse.   And  the  old  king  said : 

"I  go  the  way  of  all  the  kings  that  have 
wielded  the  sceptre  upon  the  throne  of  Time, 
and  the  waves  of  futurity  shall  roll  over  my 
grave,  and  wash  out  my  last  foot-print  upon  the 
sands  of  the  Past,  but  in  the  history  of  hearts 
shall  my  name  be  perpetuated  in  the  land.  I 
have  dug  graves,  shallow  and  deep,  in  the  brown 
mould  and  the  yellow  clay,  and  my  deeds  shall 
come  whispering  to  mourning  hearts,  through 
the  green  turf,  in  shadowy  places,  as  the  thief 
of  the  caskets  that  lie  crumbling  there.  I  have 
led  to  the  bridal  altar  loving  and  trusting 
hearts,  and  left  the  sunshine  of  my  smiles  upon 
their  wedded  brows,  and  held  the  weak-eyed 
babe  at  the  baptismal  font ;  and  my  memory 
will  live  in  pleasant  dreams,  when  my  name  is 
heard  no  more ;  yet,  peradventure  some  shall 
lament  that  my  hand  snapped  not  the  thread 
of  life,  ere  it  granted  the  boon  they  craved! 
My  days  are  numbered  and  finished,  and  I  go  to 
register  upon  the  scroll  of  immortality,  the 
deeds  of  good  and  evil  that  have  been  done  in 
the  days  of  my  reign." 

And  I  said : — What  will  the  Old  Year  write  of 
mef  and  I  knelt  at  the  bedside  and  traversed 
the  dim  windings  of  his  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five days.  And  I  said : — Graoious  Allah,  I 
have  sinned ;  forgive  me  t  Then  the  old  king 
smiled  and  answered : — "  To  him  that  asketh, 
it  shall  be  given  " — as  the  last  pulse  fluttered 
in  his  weary  frame,  and  the  life-light  fled  from 
his  filmy  eyes.  Then  Winter  shut  the  blood- 
less lids  with  his  clammy  hand,  and  Autumn 
looked  sadly  on,  as  the  great  bell  of  Time  sent 
its  solemn  funeral  toll  down  the  long,  dusky 
arches  of  midnight ! 


THE  PLEASANT  RESULT. 

BT  LIZZIE  LIS  WOOD. 


Tears  ago  I  had  a  sister — Eliza — a  tall,  grace- 
ful ^rirl  whom  death  has  since  claimed.  To  my 
girlUh  fancy  she  was  a  fit  object  for  adoration, 
and  dearly  did  I  love  to  sit  and  study  the  lan- 
guage of  her  pale  face,  though  I  could  never  tell 
which  was  the  most  beautiful — the  pleasant 
smile  upon  her  lips  or  the  varied  expression  of 
her  dark  blue  eye.  I  only  knew  I  loved  her, 
and  felt  she  was  something  more  than  human. 
But  with  all  her  stateliness  there  was,  at  times, 
a  quiet  drollery  about  her  which  provoked  mirth 
hi  spite  of  sad  thoughts  and  sickening  fears. 

Wt  had  another  sister — Mary — a  prudish  lit- 
tle being,  between  us  in  age,  whose  difference 
from  either  harmonised  well  in  the  trio. 

It  was  a  holiday  for  us  when  we  could  get  a 
nice  joke  upon  our  sober  sister,  and  witness  her 
consternation  and  helplessness  to  retort. 

We  had  been  looking  for  some  weeks  for  a ; 
visit  from  our  brother,  who  was  doing  business  \ 
In  a  distant  city,  but  were  suddeuly  surprised ; 


one  afternoon,  by  the  arrival  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friend — Frank  Farlow — whom  we  had  nev- 
er seen,  but  of  whom  we  had  heard  much.  He 
had  been  west,  on  business,  and  knowing  our 
place  of  residenoe  and  having  been  assured  by 
my  brother  of  a  warm  welcome,  had  determined 
to  stop  and  rest  for  a  few  days  from  the  fatigue 
of  his  journey,  and  form  the  acquaintance  of  the 
"  sisters,"  of  whom  he  had  had  such  frequent 
descriptions. 

We  only  needed  to  hear  his  name  before  we 
were  ready  to  bid  him  "  welcome,"  and  extend 
to  him  the  cordialities  of  the  house,  for — was  he 
not  our  brother'*  frund  ?   He  looked  weary  and 
travel-worn,  and  sister  Eliza,  whose  sympathies 
were  ever  warm  for  the  physically  weak,  begged 
of  him,  after  partaking  of  some  refreshments, 
to  rest  for  an  hour,  and  herself  conducted  him 
;to  the  old  fashioned  parlor  chamber,  where 
|  many  a  traveller  and  honored  guest  had  rested 
;  their  wearied  bodies,  and  had  had  their  aching 
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eyes  soothed  by  the  pleasant  shade  of  green  the 
well  trained  vines  east  in  at  the  windows,  and 
threw  around  the  homely,  though  comfortable 
room. 

Sister  Mary  had  gone  to  visit  a  sick  friend, 
and  it  was  dusk  before  we  saw  her  coming  lei- 
surely np  the  lane  that  led  to  the  house.  Mr. 
Harlow  had  not  yet  come  down,  and  as  I  glanced ; 
at  sister  Eliza  I  saw  plainly  that  some  sport 
was  to  be  had,  if  possible,  without  sacrificing 
truth. 

We  heard  the  front  door  open — two  or  three 
measured  steps — and  then  with  one  wild  cry  of 
delight  our  usually  sedate  sister  rushed  into  the 
parlor,  exclaiming, 

"  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Has  Warren 
come  ?" 

"  Warren  1  What  should  make  you  think  he 
had  come  ?"  replied  Eliza,  with  the  most  vexing 
indifference. 

"  Why  whose  travelling  trunk  is  this  in  the 
hall — and  whose  cloak  V* 

u  Oh,  they  belong  to  a  young  man  who  is  go- 
ing to  spend  a  few  days  with  us,"  answered 
Eliza  again,  with  the  moat  provoking  calmness. 
"  He  is  resting  a  little  while  in  the  parlor  cham- 
ber— he  will  be  " 

Sister  Mary  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  sentence 
finished,  but  hastily  throwing  off  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  was  in  the  hall  and  had  ascended  the 
stairs  before  we  had  time  to  think  whether  it 
was  best  to  call  her  back  or  not. 

It  was  warm  weather,  and  our  guest  had  left 
his  door  partly  open,  and  with  a  large  palm-leaf 
fan  in  his  hand  had  thrown  himself  upon  a 
lounge,  and  was  indulging  in  a  most  refreshing 
nap.  The  fan  had  fallen  so  that  it  hid  the  greater 
part  of  his  face,  leaving  only  the  forehead  and 
hair,  which  closely  resembled  my  brother's, 
exposed. 

Sister  Mary  carefully  approached  and  looked 
in,  but  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  short,  brown 
curls,  she  waived  all  hesitation,  and  with  out- 
stretched arms  rushed  across  the  room,  and  bend- 
ing over  the  sleeper,  and  pushing  aside  the  fan, 
gave  him  a  most  hearty  and  sisterly — kiss  1 

The  young  man  waked  suddenly,  and  was 
greatly  amazed  at  finding  himself  in  the  warm 
embrace  of  a  young  girl.  But — our  sister  1  Oh, 
it  was  too  bad  I 

It  was  some  moments  before  she  fairly  com- 
prehended her  situation,  and  realized  that  the 
person  before  her  was  an  entire  stranger. 

Eliza  and  myself  had  followed  her,  and  were 
standing-  a  little  without  the  door,  enjoying,  to 
the  superlative  degree,  the  little  scene  being  en- 
acted within. 

Recovering  her  self-possession  at  last,  our  poor 
victim  turned  to  escape,  but  stopped  short  again 
at  sight  of  her  tormentors,  and  sinking  into  a 
chair,  covered  her  oonfused  face  with  both  hands, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

This  was  too  much  for  Eliza's  kind  heart,  and 
she  hastily  stepped  forward,  begging  pardon, 
and  gravely  explaining  matters  to  our  aston- 
ished guest,  while  Mary,  seeing  the  passage 
clear,  made  good  her  retreat. 

We  followed,  but  no  coaxing  or  pnrsnasion 


oould  induce  our  sedate  and  victimized  sister  to 
be  seen  in  the  parlor  that  evening ;  as  for  the 
two  days  that  followed,  she  kept  her  room 
closely,  only  venturing  out  when  she  knew  Mr. 
Harlow  was  not  in  the  house,  or  was  safely  shut 
up  in  his  own  room.  We  begged  her  pardon 
again  and  again,  and  although  she  declared  she 
cherished  no  hardness  against  us,  we  oould  not 
prevail  upon  her  to  allow  us  to  give  her  a  formal 
introduction  to  the  young  man. 

Such  extreme  delicacy  at  last  created  a  most 
ardent  desire  in  our  guest  to  see  the  possessor, 
;  and  he  laughingly  declared  be  was  going  to  stay 
until  he  had  tired  her  out,  and  she  was  forced 
to  seek  air  and  exercise. 

She  wearied  at  last  of  such  clase  confinement, 
and  taking  a  book  one  morning  when  she  thought 
we  were  all  engaged,  she  strolled  into  the  or- 
chard. We  had  a  nice  seat  there  under  a  large 
apple  tree,  and  throwing  herself  upon 
forgetting  for  awhile  her  mortification,  she  fl^B 
herself  up  to  pleasant  thoughts  and  the  peruaV 
of  her  book. 

She  must  have  remained  there  longer  than 
she  had  designed,  for  it  was  not  until  sister 
Eliza  had  gone  into  the  kitchen  to  see  about 
dinner,  that  Mr.  Harlow  arose  and  yawningly 
declared  that  he  must  walk  around  a  little  to 
Bee  if  he  could  not  pick  up  a  relish  for  the  good 
things  we  heaped  upon  him  at  our  noon-tide 
meal. 

I  was  no  sooner  alone,  than  I  hastened  to  sis- 
ter's room,  to  try  for  the  fortieth  time,  to  dis- 
suade her  from  her  foolish  course.  I  found  her 
door  open  and  the  room  vacated,  and  with  a 
'  merry  hope  'I  hurried  to  the  kitchen  with  the 
!  news,  and  to  discuss  with  sister  Eliza  the  prob- 
|  abilities  of  an  unexpected  meeting  somewhere 
;  upon  the  premises. 

"  You  go,  Harriet,"  said  Eliza,  with  a  mean- 
!  ing  smile,  "  and  see  that  she  does  herself  no 
;  harm,  while  I  stay  and  help  Susan  get  the  din- 
;  ner  upon  the  table." 

I  did  not  need  to  be  told  the  second  time. — 
Throwing  on  my  sun-bonnet,  I  directed  my  steps 
toward  the  garden ;  bnt  a  feeling  of  guilt  intrud- 
ed itself,  and  I  instinctively  looked  back  for 
;  encouragement. 

A  sympathetic  feeling  must,  at  the  same  mo- 
:  ment,  have  taken  possession  of  sister  Eliza,  for 
j  she  had  come  to  the  door  to  look  after  me,  and 
;  seeing  my  hesitation,  reached  out  a  plate  she 
|  held  in  her  hand,  saying  with  another  droll  ex* 
;  pression  of  countenance, 
I    "  Get  a  little  lettuce,  won't  you  ?" 

I  went  back  and  took  the  plate,  and  thus  for- 
;  tilled  against  appearance  of  unwarrantable  curi- 
osity, I  made  my  way  into  the  garden. 

The  orchard  was  just  beyond,  with  no  fence 
between,  and  the  bed  of  lettuce  was  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  garden. 

I  walked  briskly  along  intent  upon  my  busi- 
ness, but  took  the  liberty,  before  I  stooped 
among  the  green  leaves,  to  take  a  careful  survey 
beyond,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  fair  view  of  sis- 
:  ter  Mary  seated  under  the  apple,  tree,  reading, 
apparently  with  the  most  perfect  heedlessness 
as  to  whether  any  one  was  near,  while  Mr.  Har- 
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low— hat  in  hand — stood  at  a  little  distance  re- 
garding her  attentively,  seeming  undertermined 
whether  to  proceed  or  retreat. 

I  sat  down  to  pick  my  lettuce,  keeping  watch 
of  the  two,  bnt  before  I  had  half  finished  the 
/oung  man  began  to  move  cautiously  along  to- 
ward my  sister,  and  approached  so  closely  be- 
fore she  looked  up,  that  I  was  more  than  half 
inclined  to  believe  she  knew  more  of  who  was 
near  than  she  cared  to  have  any  one  think. 

Child  that  I  was,  my  face  burned  and  I  trem- 
bled so  that  I  was  scarce  able  to  rise  from  my 
position,  when  I  saw  her  start,  and,  dropping  her 
book,  draw  her  bonnet  coquettishly  over  her  face. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  Mr.  Har- 
low to  pick  up  the  fallen  volume— with  the  most 
obsequious  bows  present  it  to  her — and,  I  fan- 
cied from  the  movement,  beg  a  seat  beside  her. 

I  hurried  back  to  the  house  and  made  my  re- 
port, much  to  the  amusement  of  those  who  lis- 
tened, while  sister  Kliza  added,  with  a  comical 
effort  to  look  distressed : 

"  And  now — and  now,  Harriet,  we  may  as  well 
give  him  up.  Oh!  what  if  we  should  be  old 
maids !    Oh !  oh !   But— Mary  won't." 

It  was  not  until  we  had  rung  our  little  dinner 
bell  the  second  time,  that  our  guest  made  his 
appearance,  leading  the  conquered  girl,  and 
looking  as  well  satisfied  as  though  he  had  gain- 
ed a  kingdom. 

We  were  already  seated  at  the  table,  for  our 
scrupulously  punctual  father  would  never  allow 
us  to  keep  dinner  waiting  for  any  one,  but  with 
his  usual  urbanity,  and  kind  desire  to  make  a 
stranger  feel  at  home,  he  begged  of  Mr.  Harlow 
to  be  seated,  assuring  him  that  the  girls  had 
prepared  a  most  excellent  dinner  and  it  would , 
not  do  to  let  the  dishes  spoil  by  standing.  He 
inquired  particularly  after  sister  Mary's  health 
— much  to  her  embarrassment  and  our  amuse- 
ment— for  he  did  not  understand  how  matters 
stood ;  innocently  supposing,  as  we  had  equivo- 
catingly  intimated,  that  it  was  a  slight  indispo- 
sition that  had  caused  her  absence  from  the; 
table  for  the  two  days  previous. 

Our  staid  mother,  who  was  better  informed 
about  the  matter,  but  who  did  not  allow  herself  \ 
to  stoop  from  her  dignity  to  interest  herself  in : 
our  foolishness,  cast  a  sly  glance  over  her  glasses, 
and  let  her  lips  work  into  a  smile,  sufficient  to 
betray  her  relationship  to  the  droll  creature  who 
had  been  the  moving  cause  of  our  merriment, 
while  the  viands  at  length  claimed  the  attention 
of  all,  and  a  general  sociability  followed. 

That  afternoon  and  evening,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, my  elder  sister  and  myself  had  to  enter- 
tain ourselves  as  best  we  could,  for  Mr.  Harlow 
was  all  intent  upon  continuing  the  acquaintance 
he  bad  commenced  in  the  morning,  and  in  draw- 
ing from  beneath  their  prudish  covering,  my 
sister  Mary's  excellent  and  interesting  traits  of 
character. 

Matters  progressed  rapidly,  and  when,  after  a 
few  days  more,  our  guest  informed  us  that  his 
vfcit  must  otose,  we  were  neither  surprised  or 
inclined  to  turn  into  ridicule  his  serious  propo- ; 
sal  to  visit  us  again. 

He  had  taken  leave  of  our  parents,  and  had : 


come  into  the  parlor  "to  bid  the  young  ladies 
adieu." 

Sister  Mary  was  sitting  by  a  table  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  an  album,  but  we  saw  by  the 
moisture  in  her  eye,  and  the  slight  quivering  of 
her  lip,  that  she  was  indulging  in  thoughts  quite 
uncommon  to  her,  and  with  sobered  faces  and 
serious  thoughts,  we  gave  the  parting  hand  to 
our  brother's  friend  and  withdrew,  leaving  the 
two  alone. 

From  the  window  in  the  upper  hall  we  had  a 
view  of  the  lumbering  stage— heard  "  the  gentle 
good  bye  " — saw  "  the  last,  lingering  look,"  and, 
:  with  hearts  filled  with  tenderness  for  the  sister 
;  of  whose  society  we  began  to  think  we  might 
be  robbed,  we  went  below,  without  inclination 
to  teaze,  and  filled  with  deep  respect  for  the  new 
feeling  that  had  come  into  our  midst. 

Six  months  after  we  were  called  again  to  say 
"  adieu."  Father,  mother,  sister  Eliza  and  my- 
self.  Mary  was  leaving  us — a  happy  bride  I 


NATURE  OWNS  NO  TRIFLES. 


BT  JOH5  H.  CAIfOLL. 


The  rooky  belt  that  girds  a  hemisphere, 
The  ancient  hills  that  rear  their  stony  brows 
In  bold  defiance  of  the  elements, 
The  mass  of  waters  where  a  continent 
Went  down,  are  not  the  only  links  in  that 
Stupendous  chain  which  binds  the  unirerse. 
The  grass  slow  withering  on  the  bleak  hill's  side, 
The  rolling  sands  upon  a  lone  sea  shore, 
Are  not  less  potent  in  their  influence. 
Were  but  one  liquid  globule  from  the  spring, 
Were  but  one  mote  from  out  the  dusty  cloud, 
From  all  relation  to  the  world  released, 
And  utterly  destroyed,  the  earth  would  be 
A  chaos,  and  the  universe  a  wreck. 
Albany,  April,  1850. 


Courage,  Mothers  t — Newton  sinned  away  his 
early  advantages,  and  became  an  abandoned 
profligate ;  but  the  text  and  hymns  his  mother 
had  fixed  in  his  mind  in  his  infancy  and  child- 
hood, were  never  effaced,  and  finally  fastened 
him  to  the  cross.  Cecil  tells  us  that  in  the  days 
of  his  vanity,  though  he  withstood  so  many 
pious  endeavors,  he  could  never  resist  his 
mother's  tears.  Wilson,  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
in  his  narrative  of  intercourse  with  Bellingham, 
the  assassin,  says  he  could  make  him  feel  noth- 
ing, until  he  mentioned  his  mother,  and  then  he 
broke  into  a  flood  of  tears.  "  In  the  morning 
sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
thine  hand." 

Too  Early  Education. — Experience  demon- 
strates that  of  any  number  of  children  of  even 
intellectual  powers,  those  who  receive  no  par- 
ticular care  in  infancy,  and  who  do  not  begin  to 
study  till  the  constitution  begins  to  be  consoli- 
dated, but  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  good 
physioal  education,  very  soon  surpass  in  their 
studies  those  who  commenced  earlier,  and  who 
read  numerous  books  when  very  young.— Spur z- 
heim. 
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THE  LIZARD'S  LOVE. 

FRAGMENT  FROM  THE  SOUVENIRS  OF  AN  OLD  CROW. 


FROM  THE  FREHCH — BY  ANNA  T.  WILBUR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  love  rains. 

In  one  of  the  most  picturesque  stones  of  an 
old  wall,  where  I  had  taken  up  my  abode,  lived 
a  lizard,  the  handsomest,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed, the  most  amiable  of  lizards  ;  if  one  had  any 
taste,  one  oould  not  but  admire  the  slender  form, 
the  delicate  tail,  the  pretty  hooked  claws,  the 
fine  and  white  teeth,  the  lively  and  animated 
eyes  of  this  charming  creature.  Nothing  could 
be  more  captivating  than  his  graceful  person. 
Every  one  of  his  changing  colors  was  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  Everything  in  the  aspect  of  this 
fortunate  lizard  was  delicate  and  sweet. 

When  he  climbed  the  wall  in  a  thousand  ele- 
gant and  coquettish  windings,  or  ran  among  the 
flowery  grass,  without  leaving  the  traces  of  his 
pretty  little  body  upon  the  floweis,  one  could 
never  weary  of  looking  at  him,  and  all  the  lady- 
lizards  had  their  heads  turned. 

Besides,  no  one  could  be  more  simple  and  un- 
pretending than  was  this  king  of  the  lizards. — 
Like  a  celebrated  Hardouon,  he 'would  have 
taken  gold  pieces  for  slices  of  carrot.  This 
proves  that  he  had  always  lived  far  from  the 
world. 

I  am  mistaken :  once,  and  once  only,  he  had 
had  occasion  to  go  into  the  world — into  the  world 
of  lizards,  be  it  understood  ;  and  though  this 
world  is  a  hundred  fold  less  corrupt  than  the 
perfidious  world  of  serpents  and  men,  he  de- 
clared that  he  never  would  enter  it  again,  and 
remained  there  but  one  day,  which  seemed  to 
him  a  century. 

After  which  he  returned  to  his  beloved  soli- 
tude, resolved  never  to  quit  it,  and  fortunately 
without  having  lost  anything  of  his  native  sim- 
plicity and  good  sense.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
pure  souls  to  approach  evil  with  impunity. 

He  lived  on  the  south  side  of  this  superb  old 
wall,  and  having  found  in  the  very  middle  of  a 
stone  a  shining  little  palace,  had  the  good 
taste  to  dwell  there  without  luxury,  happier 
than  a  prince,  and  to  be  no  prouder  for  that. 

It  was  in  vain  that  a  crested  jay  assured  him 
that  he  was  descended  from  famous  crocodiles, 
that  his  ancestors  were  thirty-five  feet  long,  and 
had  been  kings  or  even  gods,  in  Egypt ;  seeing 
himself  so  small,  and  reflecting  also  that  the 
greatest  of  his  ancestors  could  not  have  added 
an  inch  to  his  length  or  one  ring  to  the  rings  of 
his  tail,  he  troubled  himself  very  little  about 
his  origin,  or  whether  he  was  born  of  an  imper- 
ceptible or  a  large  egg,  provided  he  was  born  to 
be  happy,  and  was  so.  He  would  not  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  a  single  step  to  have  contem- 
plated the  remains  of  his  ancestors,  of  whom  j 
nothing  remained  but  the  bones,  honorable  as 
it  was  for  these  to  be  preserved  at  Paris,  in  the ; 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  as  the  crested  jay  said,  the  j 
tomb  of  his  noble  family. 


In  fine,  without  having  the  contrary  foibles, 
he  had  no  aristocratic  weaknesses,  and  would 
not  have  had  Genesis  re-written  to  have  occu- 
pied a  more  prominent  place  there.  He  was 
'  contented  with  his  lot,  and  from  the  moment 
the  sun  shone  upon  the  world,  cared  little  for 
the  rest. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Who  would  believe  it  ?  According  to  all  the 
lady-lizards  in  the  neighborhood,  something  was 
;  wanting  to  a  lizard  already  so  well  endowed, 
!  since  no  one  of  them  had  yet  found  a  way  to 
his  heart.  It  was  not  for  want  of  seeking. — 
But,  alas  t  the  handsomest  of  the  lizards  was 
also  the  most  indifferent,  and  did  not  even  per- 
ceive the  good  they  wished  him. 

It  was  indeed  a  pity,  for  a  finer  looking  lizard 
;  was  perhaps  never  seen.  But  what  was  to  be 
;  done,  and  how  could  one  marry  a  lizard  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  married !  Most  had  trans- 
ferred their  hearts  elsewhere. 

chapter  in. 

The  handsomest  lizard  in  the  world  can  give 
only  what  he  has,  and  what  one  has  already 
given  away,  one  has  no  longer.  Now,  the  hand- 
somest lizard  in  the  world  had  given  away  his 
heart,  and  given  it  without  reserve.  No  one 
knew  this,\iot  even  himself.  This  love  had 
grown  up  in  him  imperceptibly,  as  it  does  when 
it  is  destined  to  be  lasting ;  and  it  had  entered 
so  deeply  into  his  heart  that  it  oould  not  be  dis- 
lodged. This  is  the  way  one  loves  when  one 
loves  well,  and  wisely. 

If  you  had  told  him  he  was  in  love,  he  would 
not  have  believed  you.  He  in  love  1  say  devout, 
grateful,  respectful,  religious,  pious,  or  rather 
make  a  word  at  once  more  sublime  And  more 
simple,  more  chaste  and  more  pure  than  all 
these  words ;  a  word  on  purpose.  But  in  love  I 
he  was  not  so ;  he  would  neither  have  dared,  nor 
wished,  nor  deigned,  nor  known  how  to  be  so. 

To  love  and  only  to  love,  is  to  say  very  little ! 
Perhaps,  if  this  word  had  not  been,  like  so  many 
other  words  in  our  language,  spoiled  and  pro- 
faned, he  would  have  allowed  it  to  be  said  that 
he  adored  what  he  loved  ;  but  the  most  hum- 
ble silence  could  alone  express  suitably  what 
he  felt.  Such  was  his  simplicity,  that  he  bad 
never  examined  the  state  of  his  heart. 

Doubtless,  he  loved  to  be  idle  and  to  enjoy 
the  spring ;  to  see  the  flower-buds  expand  in  a 
fine  day,  or  to  roam  at  will  amid  the  fragrant 
grasBj  after  the  white  spider-webs  that  heaven 
sends  full  of  flies  to  favored  lizards.  He  loved 
also  to  chase  the  grasshoppers,  and  listen  to 
the  song  of  the  crickets,  when  he  did  not  pre- 
fer to  eat  them,  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends,  the 
flowers. 

But  what  he  loved  above  all,  and  with  ail  hfe 
might,  as  much  as  a  lizard  can  love,  was  the 
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sun.  The  son !  of  whom  Satan  himself  became  j  of  man  nor  the  claw  of  the  bird  of  prey.  What 
at  onoe  enamored  and  jealous.  When  the  sun  cared  she  that  she  was  pretty,  that  she  had  a 
was  present,  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  it,  and  \  beautiful  well-fitting  dress,  and  could  change  it 
could  think  of  nothing  else.  In  the  morning  \  every  week,  and  wore  on  her  neck  a  golden  col- 
you  might  have  seen  him  appear  noiselessly  on  i  lar  which  a  princess  might  have  coveted,  at  a 


the  threshold  of  his  dwelling,  turn  gently  like 
the  heliotrope,  his  brother  in  love,  towards  this 
king  of  stars  and  hearts,  whom  poets,  and, 
among  poets,  even  the  blind  have  sung ;  and 
there,  reclining  on  the  burning  stone,  his  rav- 
ished soul  basked  in  the  golden  rays  of  his  be- 
loved. Happy,  thrice  happy  1  He  slept  waking, 
and  thus  realized  the  sweet  delusions  of  dreams. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Wherever  there  are  lizards,  there  are  lady- 
lizards.  Now,  not  far  from  the  stone  wherein 
my  lizard  dwelt,  there  was  another  stone,  in  the 
crevice  of  which  lodged  a  heart  which  beat  only 
for  him,  and  which  nothing  had  been  able  to 
discourage.    This  little  heart  belonged  entirely 

to  the  ingrate,  who  did  not  even  suspect  it. —  .  — co— -n  — 

The  poor  little  lover  passed  whole  days  at  the  j  lution  was  taken, 
window  of  her  crevice,  in  contemplating  her  be-  j    "  I  will  die !"  said  she,  "  but  he  shall  know 
loved  lizard,  whom  she  thought  the  most  per-  { that  I  die  for  him." 
feet  creature  in  the  world  ;  but  it  was  labor  lost,  \  ' 
and  she  saw  it  plainly.   But  what  would  you  ?  chapter  vi. 

She  loved  her  malady  and  did  not  wish  to  be  \  Such  is  the  empire  of  a  great  resolution,  that 
cured  of  it.  She  knew  that  the  greatest  happi-  \  this  lizard,  who  had  not  until  now,  dared  to  look 
ness  of  love  consists  in  loving.  Nevertheless,  s  into  the  face  of  him  she  loved,  found  herself,  as 
her  little  dwelling  sometimes  appeared  to  her  \  if  by  a  miracle,  beside  him. 
to  be  immense.  It  would  have  been  so  pleasant  \  When  the  lizard  saw  the  pretty  lady-lizard 
for  two  to  live  in  it  t  When  this  thought  oc-  J  approach  him  with  an  air  so  determined,  he 
ourred  to  her,  her  beautiful  little  eyes  filled  with  j  withdrew  a  few  steps  backward,  because  he  was 
tears.    What  would  she  not  have  given  to  have  >  timid. 

tasted  this  other  happiness  which  she  did  not  \  When  on  her  part,  the  lady-lizard  saw  him 
know,  that  of  being  beloved  in  her  turn  ?  \  draw  back,  she  had  almost  done  the  same,  be- 
"  A  pretty  home  and  a  devoted  heart,  are,  \  cause  she  was  timid  also.    Timid !  say  you.  Be 


moment  "When  she  knew  not  what  to  do  with  all 
these  f 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  To  live  or  to  die,"  said  she,  "  which  of  the 
two  is  best  f " 

An  old  rat,  half  blind,  at  this  moment  passed 
below  the  ruin. 

"  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  remain  miserable," 
murmured  the  old  rat,  who  marched  with  diffi- 
culty, and  like  many  old  people,  thought  aloud. 

The  poor  lizard  was  superstitious ;  she  saw  in 
these  words,  which  chance  had  brought  to  her 
ear,  a  direct  reply  to  her  question,  and  a  warn- 
ing from  heaven. 

She  could  still  perceive  the  tail  of  her  oracle 
dragging  after  him  in  the  dust,  when  her  reso- 


nevertheless,  a  fine  dowry,"  said  she. 

Now  this  lizard  was  blind,  or  he  was  of  stone. 

Hope  supported  her  as  long  as  she  thought 
her  lizard  cared  for  nothing. 

But  what  became  of  her  when  she  perceived 
that  she  had  for  a  rival,  she,  a  little  lizard,  a 
humble  lizard,  the  sun !  And  that  the  ingrate 
had  eyes  only  for  him  t 

To  love  the  sun !  But  for  the  profound  re- 
spect inspired  by  her  singular  rival,  she  would 
have  thought  her  lizard  deranged ;  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  she  could  not  account  for  a  passion 
so  singular,  and,  for  her  part,  could  not  compre- 
hand  that  an  intelligent  lizard  might  not  so  ar- 
range it  as  to  love  at  once  the  sun  and  a  lady- 
lizard. 

She  was  a  good  soal,  but  understood  nothing 
of  the  sublime  extravangances  of  poesy. 

At  last,  despair  seized  her,  and  without  say- 
ing anything  to  anybody,  she  took  so  great  a 
distaste  to  life,  that  she  resolved  to  put  an  end, 
to  H.  To  see  her,  one  would  never  have  sus- 
pected her  of  having  this  foolish  desire  to  die 
in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  and  in  all  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  beauty.  But  such  was  her  fancy, 
and  nothing  could  dissuade  her  from  it. 

Pursued  by  these  gloomy  thoughts,  she  ran, 


:  less  severe,  dear  reader,  for  a  lizard  who  is  about 
to  die.  Besides,  it  had  cost  her  so  much  to  have 
courage,  that  she  was  unwilling  to  have  made  a 
useless  effort. 

"Remain,"  said  she  to  him,  "and  let  me 
speak." 

The  lizard  saw  plainly  that  the  lady-lizard 
was  moved,  but  he  was  far  from  thinking  him- 
self the  cause  of  her  emotion,  for  he  did  not  re- 
member ever  having  seen  her.  Nevertheless, 
as  he  was  kind-hearted,  he  remained  and  let 
her  speak. 

"  I  love  you !"  then  said  the  lady  lizard  to 
him,  in  a  voice  in  which  there  was  as  muoh  de- 
spair as  love,  44  and  you  did  not  even  know  of 
my  existence.   I  must  die." 

An  unmannerly  lizard  would  have  held  cheap- 
ly the  grief  and  love  of  this  poor  little  one  ;  but 
our  lizard,  who  was  kind,  did  not  think  for  a 
moment  of  doubting  this  grief  because  he  had 
never  felt  it ;  still  less  did  he  think  of  abusing 
it.  He  was  so  astonished  at  what  he  had  just 
heard,  that  he  did  not  know  at  first  what  to  say, 
for  he  felt  that  upon  his  reply  depended  the  life 
or  death  of  the  lady-lizard. 
He  reflected  an  instant. 
"  I  will  not  deceive  you,"  said  he  to  her,  "  and 


at  the  peril  of  her  life,  through  deep  ditches,  j  yet  I  would  console  you.  I  do  not  love  you, 
dense  hedges,  green  forests,  harvest-fields,  or-  jj  since  I  do  not  know  you,  and  I  do  not  know 
chards  and  dusty  roads,  fearing  neither  the  foot ;  whether  I  should  love  you  if  I  did  know  you, 
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for  I  have  never  thought  about  loving  a  lizard. 
But  I  do  not  wish  70a  to  die." 

The  lizard  had  good  judgment ;  hard  as  was 
this  reply,  she  thought  its  perfect  sincerity  hon- 
orable to  him  she  loved.  I  do  not  know  what 
she  replied.  By  degrees  the  lixard  approached 
her,  and  they  began  to  converse  so  low,  and 
their  voices  were  so  weak,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  I  could  now  and  then  seize  a  few  words 
of  their  conversation :  all  I  can  say  is,  that  they 
talked  a  long  time,  and  that,  contrary  to  his 
custom,  the  lizard  talked  much.  It  was  easy 
to  see  by  his  gestures  that  he  was  defending 
himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  from  loving  the 
poor  lady-lizard,  and  that  he  often  spoke  of  the 
sun,  which  was,  at  this  moment,  shining  in  the 
heavens  with  unequalled  splendor. 

At  first  the  lady-lizard  scarcely  said  anything ; 
we  love  little  when  we  can  express  our  love, 
and,  while  her  lizard  spoke,  she  contented  her- 
self with  looking  at  him  in  all  those  ways  which 
tell  that  we  love  and  without  hope  ;  more  than 
once  I  thought  all  was  lost  for  her.  But  a  poet 
has  said  fa  poet  ought  to  know) :  "Chance 
always  favors  lovers  when  it  can  without  com- 
promising itself ;"  and  chance  willed  that  a  great 
cloud  should  pass  over  the  sun,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  its  little  worshipper  was  chanting 
his  finest  hymn. 

"You  see,"  exclaimed  the  lady-lizard,  inspir- 
ed by  this  sight,  "  your  sun  is  leaving  you  ; 
should  I  leave  you  thus  f M  (Her  rival  was  no 
longer  present,  and  her  courage  had  returned.) 
"  Everything  loves,"  said  she  ta  the  lizard,  now 
become  attentive,  pointing  to  the  flowers  which 
were  bendfng  towards  each  other,  and  close  be- 
side her,  too,  a  sweet-william  which  was  gazing 
lovingly  on  a  wild  rose  ;  "  flowers  marry  flowers, 
and  lizards  were  made  to  be  the  companions  of 
lizards  ;  heaven  has  ordained  it  thus." 

Chance  was  kind  enough  to  array  itself  de- 
cidedly on  the  weakest  side ;  the  cloud  which 
had  passed  over  the  sun  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral other  clouds,  which  in  an  instant  overspread 
the  horizon.  A  violent  north  wind  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  the 
storm,  the  trefoil  raised  its  thirsty  stems,  the 
swallows  skimmed  along  the  ground,  and  the 
frightened  gnats  sought  everywhere  a  refuge ; 
everything  seemed  good  to  them,  and  the  most 
slender  herb  appeared  a  safe  asylum.  The  liz- 
ard was  silent,  and  the  lady-lizard  was  careful 
not  to  speak,  the  storm  spoke  better  than  she. 
The  uneasy  lizard  turned  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  and  asked  if  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  the 
pomp  of  this  fine  day ;  a  great  conflict  took  place 
in  his  soul ;  for  the  first  time  he  said  to  himself 
that  the  days  without  the  sun  must  be  very 
long. 

A  clap  of  thunder  announced  that  the  sun 
was  vanquished,  and  that  the  clouds  were  about 
to  open. 

The  lady-lizard  was  still  in  suspense,  and  her 
heart  beat  with  mortal  impatience  in  her  little 
breast. 

"  You  are  a  good  little  lizard,"  at  last  said  the  J 
Hzard  to  her,  conquered  in  his  turn,  "  you  shall' 
not  die."  J 


CHAPTER  VH. 

How  delighted  was  the  poor  lady-lizard,  how 
charmed  with  existence,  and  how  joyous  were 
the  little  sighs  which  escaped  from  her  freed 
breast  ?  She  stood  up  on  her  little  feet,  and 
was  so  proud  ;  she  had  forgotten  all  her  past 
sorrows.  The  lizard,  satisfied  with  the  sight  of 
the  joy  he  had  bestowed,  found  his  lady-lizard 
charming ;  he  immediately  divided  with  her  a 
dew-drop  which  had  remained  fresh  in  the  co- 
rolla of  a  floweret,  (which  is  the  mode  of  marry- 
ing among  lizards, )  and  the  affair  was  settled. 

The  storm  was  about  to  burst  forth,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  seek  a  shelter. 

"  I  have  a  palace  and  you  have  but  a  cottage," 
said  he  to  her,  "  but  my  palace  is  so  small,  that 
your  cottage  is  better  than  my  palace.  Since 
there  is  room  in  your  cottage  for  two,  will  you 
give  me  half  of  it  ?" 

"  Will  I !"  replied  the  happy  lizard. 

And  she  conducted  him  triumphantly  to  her 
grotto,  the  entrance  of  which  was  designedly 
concealed  by  some  leaves  of  the  wood-sorrel, 
mezeron,  and  rosemary. 

The  moving  was  quickly  accomplished,  for 
the  new  bridegroom  brought  nothing  but  his 
person.  When  he  entered  his  friend's  house, 
he  found  a  little  dwelling  so  neatly  kept  and  so 
perfectly  arranged,  that  it  was  surely  the  plea- 
santest  home  in  the  world.  My  lizard,  who 
loved  pretty  and  elegant  things,  admired  the 
good  taste  which  had  presided  over  the  furnish- 
ing of  this  pretty  cavern.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts :  one  was  larger  than  the  other,  and 
was  to  be  occupied  in  the  day-time ;  the  other 
was  garnished  with  thistle-down  and  poplar- 
blossoms,  and  this  was  the  sleeping  apartment. 

He  put  the  climax  to  his  companion's  joy  by 
overwhelming  her  with  compliments.  It  is  so 
sweet  to  be  praised  by  those  we  love. 

Happiness  is  confined  to  no  place,  for  on  this 
day  it  seemed  to  have  taken  refuge  entirely  in 
this  charming  abode.  Where  may  it  not  enter 
if  it  pleases,  since  it  is  so  little  ? 

Every  lizard  is  a  poet ;  he  made  four  verses 
to  celebrate  this  happy  day,  but  immediately 
forgot  them.  He  was  evermore  of  a  lizard  than 
of  a  poet. 

At  last  they  were  married,  and  foresaw  many 
fortunate  days. 

chapter  vin. 

Why  cannot  I  leave  this  happy  pair,  since 
they  are  happy  and  believe  in  the  eternity  of 
their  happiness  t  How  cruel  are.  the  duties  of 
a  historian  when  he  must  fulfil  his  task  to  the 
end! 

Once  married,  the  lady-lizard  became  pensive. 
She  could  not  forget  that  it  was  to  chance,  to  a 
cloud,  to  a  drop  of  water,  that  she  owed  her 
husband.  Doubtless,  when  he  loved  her,  he 
loved  her  sincerely,  but  he  did  not  love  as  lady- 
lizards  wish  to  be  loved,  that  is  to  say,  at  all 
times  and  exclusively.  When  the  sun  shone, 
her  husband  was  devoted  to  the  bub,  and  when 
once  reclining  on  the  warm  grass,  whether  alone 
or  with  one  of  his  lizard  friends,  he  would  not 
have  been  disturbed  for  an  empire. 
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Jealous/,  when  powerless,  drives  one  to  de-  could  not  help  seeing  who  had  her  husband's 
spair.  heart. 

Why  did  not  I,  before  marriage,  eat  half  a  As  for  him,  when  he  was  not  in  the  sun,  he 
leaf  of  hellebore !"  said  she  often.  Must  I  write  was  with  his  wife,  and,  fortunately,  he  was  so 
it !  She  sometimes  looked  with  an  anxious  eye  j  well  satisfied  with  himself,  that  he  never  per- 
in  the  scabious,  that  flower  of  widows,  for  she  >  oeived  that  his  lizard  was  out  of  humor. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES.  — THE  MOGUL,  OR  TARTAR  DYNASTY. 


No.   VI.  —  AURUNGZEBE. 


We  now  approach  the  period  of  the  declension  ]  perors,  nor  the  strength  of  its  enemies,  but  by 
of  the  Mogul  power,  which,  as  we  shall  perceive, '  that  most  fatal  of  all  national  mischiefs,  internal 
was  caused  neither  by  the  weakness  of  its  em- ,  dissension. 

voi*.  vui. — 3 
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Jehanghire  directed  by  his  will  that  Shariar 
should  succeed  him  ;  bat  the  prompt  measures ; 
of  Mohabet  and  Asiph, secured  the  throne  to; 
Shah  Jehan,  who  had  the  greatest  claim  to  it, : 
both  from  his  superior  ability,  and  from  his; 
being  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers.  A  measure 
unequalled,  even  in  the  bloody  annals  of  des- 
potism, for  atrocity,  relieved  the  new  emperor 
from  all  competition  on  the  part  of  his  relatives ; 
this  was  the  murder,  in  cold  blood,  of  every 
male  descendant  of  the  house  of  Baber,  with 
the  exception  only  of  himself  and  his  four 
sons,  Dara,  Sujah,  Aurungzebe,  and  Korad. 
These  princes  were  destined  to  play  important 
parts  in  the  bloody  scenes  that  filled  the  close : 
of  Shah  Jehan's  reign,  a  fitting  conclusion,  as  it 
was  a  just  punishment,  for  the  crimes  that  sig- 
nalised its  commencement. 

Asiph  was  appointed  vixier,  and  Mohabet 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  ;  and  though 
there  was  a  natural  jealousy  felt  by  the  emperor 
towards  Mohabet,  on  account  of  his  great  and 
well-merited  popularity,  his  courage,  and  his: 
uncommon  abilities,  he  was  too  prudent  to  make 
him  an  enemy,  or  to  lose  the  services  which 
might  be  so  valuable  to  him.  Mohabet  was 
therefore  employed  on  the  most  distant  but 
important  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  everywhere 
rendered  the  emperor's  arms  successful.  The 
principal  enemy  with  whom  Shah  Jehan  had  to 
contend  was  Lodi,  an  Omrah  descended  from 
the  Patan  emperors,  who  had  fought  for  Jehang- 
hire  against  Shah  Jehan  whilst  the  latter  was 
in  rebellion,  and  now  opposed  him  when  he 
became  emperor  by,  nominally,  at  least,  espou- 
sing the  cause  of  Shariar.  He  was  defeated, 
after  a  bold  and  vigorous  struggle,  and  surren- 
dered himself  upon  certain  conditions,  in  pur- 
suance of  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  province.  Shortly  afterwards,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  court,  and  received  with 
such  studied  insult,  that  he  shed  tears,  and 
fainted  away — a  curious  trait  in  the  character 
of  so  brave  a  man.  He  immediately  fled  from 
the  court,  and  resumed  arms.  He  was,  however, 
again  defeated,  and  at  last  wilfully  perished  in 
despair,  in  attacking,  with  only  thirty  devoted 
followers,  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy. 
The  emperor  exhibited  the  most  indecent  joy 
at  this  event,  a  circumstance  in  itself  highly 
significant  of  his  previous  dread,  and  of  Lodi's 
courage  and  ability.  The  rebellion  of  the  rajah 
of  Bundelcund  is  only  remarkable  for  another 
trait  of  the  character  of  Mohabet,  who  over- 
threw him.  He  obtained  from  Shah  Jehan,  as 
a  personal  favor,  the  rajah's  pardon  dhd  resto- 
ration to  his  dominions,  simply  through  admi- 
ration of  his  conduct  during  the  conflict. 
Nearly  the  whole  country  of  Hindustan  now 
acknowledged  the  emperor,  although,  in  the 
great  provinces  of  the  Deccan,  war  was  con- 
tinually breaking  out  between  him  and  the 
princes,  who  endeavored  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence. At  one  period  a  dreadful  famine 
took  place,  and  the  Hindus,  to  consummate  the 
awfulness  of  the  calamity,  ceased  to  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  betook  themselves,  instead,  to 
the  penances,  ceremonies,  and  supplications; 


which,  they  judged,  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  their  gods.   Naturally  irritated  at  such  fanati- 
cism, but  too  impatient  to  discover  or  apply  the 
proper  remedy,  Shah  Jehan  declared  that  "  an 
army  of  divinities,  who,  so  far  from  benefiting 
their  votaries,  led  them  to  inflict  upon  them- 
selves worse  evils  than  the  wrath  of  an  enemy, 
were  unfit  to  be  endured  in  his  dominions." 
He  discovered,  however,  they  must  be  "en- 
dured," for  the  Hindus  defended  their  gods  so 
warmly,  that  after  acknowledging  that  "a  prince 
;  who  wishes  to  have  subjects,  must  take  them 
•with  all  the  trumpery  and  baubles  of  their 
:  religion,"  he  ceased  to  interfere  any  further  with 
;  the  Hindu  faith.   We  must  not  omit  to  record 
;  that  Mohabet  died  peacefully  at  Barrahanpore, 
;  covered  with  years  and  glory.   During  his  reign, 
;  various  successes  were  achieved  in  Assam  and 
; Tibet.   And  now  the  "numerous  subjects  of 
!  Shah  Jehan,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "enjoyed  tranquillity 
|  and  happiness,  such  as  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
I  enjoyed  in  that  part  of  the  globe.   The  gover- 
;  nors  and  officers  in  every  part  of  his  dominions 
!  were  strictly  watched ;  and  not  only  their  obe- 
dience to  himself,  but  their  duty  to  his  subjects 
was  vigorously  enforced.  His  reign  is  celebrated 
for  the  exact  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  which  affects  so  deeply 
:  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  had,  in  the  time 
;  of  Acbar,  been  very  much  improved,  was  ad- 
:  vanced  to  greater  perfection  under  the  diligent 
:  administration  of  Shah  Jehan."   To  him,  also, 
India  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  noblest  arohi- 
;  tectural  structures.   At  a  short  distance  from 
Delhi,  he  built  a  magnificent  city  for  his  own 
residence,  which  he  called  Jehanpoore,  and 
erected  there  a  palace,  still  remaining,  which 
Bishop  Heber  speaks  of  as  one  of  the  noblest 
he  ever  saw.   But  the  mausoleum  of  his  favorite 
queen,  Noor  Jehan,  surpasses  all  the  other  evi- 
dences of  his  taste  for  architectural  magnifi- 
cence.  This  stands  on  an  elevated  terrace  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  garden,  and  is  built 
of  white  marble,  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  quadrangle,  each  side  mea- 
suring no  less  than  190  yards. 

After  the  death  of  Asiph,  who,  like  Mohabet, 
:  closed  a  long  and  honorable  life  in  peace,  the 
:  emperor  applied  himself  still  more  closely  to 
business ;  and  looking  at  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  and  at  the  numerous  and  accomplished 
family  which  surrounded  the  throne,  a  specta- 
tor would  have  little  anticipated  the  discord 
and  violence  to  which  this  calm  was  but  the 
;  prelude,  or  the  domestic  misery  which  that 
family  was  preparing  to  pour  upon  the  devoted 
head  of  the  emperor.  The  first  sign  of  what 
lay  beneath  the  surface,  appeared  at  the  illness 
of  Shah  Jehan,  for  that  event  gave  the  impulse 
I  for  those  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  We 
:  allude  to  the  scheme  formed  by  each  of  the 
;  emperor's  sons  to  possess  himself  of  the  empire 
>  at  Shah  Jehan's  death,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
:  brothers.  We  have  said  at  8hah  Jehan's  death ; 
but  his  illness  so  precipitated  matters,  that  they 
were  no  longer  willing  to  wait  for  that  sweat. 
The  emperor,  forseeing  their  ambition,  had  kept 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  Dara,  at 
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a  distance  from  the  capital ;  but  no  sooner  was  \  manded  by  his  son  Soliman,  and  immediately 
H  bruited  abroad  that  he  was  dangerously  ill,  J  gave  battle.  At  first  he  was  so  highly  success- 
than  the  second  son,  Stijah,  at  once  marched,  at  \  fui,  that  on  a  certain  period  of  the  fight  there 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  towards  Agra,  pre- 1  remained  to  Aurungzebe  but  a  small  portion  of 
tending  that  Jehan  had  been  murdered  by  Dara ;  J  his  army  unbroken,  and  that  Dara  was  about  to 
and  refusing  to  believe  the  letters  he  was  daily  j  attack.  A  reverse,  however,  on  the  left  wing, 
receiving  from  his  father  to  be  anything  but  j  induced  Dara  to  alter  this  intention,  and  hasten 
forgeries,  professed  his  intention  to  punish  the  ^  thither,  where  his  presence  soon  turned  the  tide 
murderer,  and  take  possession  of  the  throne.  \  against  the  enemy.   He  was  now  about  to  re- 


He  was  immediately  opposed  by  Soliman,  son 
of  Dara,  defeated,  and  besieged  in  Monjeer. 
But  the  most  dangerous  competitor  was  Aurung- 
aebe,  who  had  all  the  craft,  courage,  and  energy 
of  Richard  III.,  of  England,  to  whom  he  has  not 
unaptly  been  compared.  As  a  preparatory  step, 
he  had  long  professed  to  be  deeply  religious, 
and  as  anxious  to  restore  the  purity  and  strict- 
ness of  the  Moslem  worship,  which,  under  the 
Mogul  emperors,  had  been  relaxed  under  a  wise 
spirit  of  toleration,  that  was  careful  also  to  of- 
fend as  little  as  possible  the  habits  of  the  Hin- 
du people.  He  now  persuaded  his  brother  Mo- 
rad  to  unite  with  him,  that  they  might,  by  their 
mutual  strength,  obtain  the  empire  for  the  for- 
mer. By  his  artful  flattery,  and  by  his  hypo- 
crisy in  renouncing  for  himself  all  mere  earthly 
views,  he  succeeded  in  so  blinding  his  brother 
to  his  real  intentions,  that  money  and  forces,  the 
elements  of  the  strength  he  required,  were 


trieve  his  former  error,  and  rush  upon  Aurung- 
zebe, when  a  slight  incident  changed  the  issue 
of  the  battle,  and  deprived  Dara  of  the  empire. 
One  Calil-ullah-Khan,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  Dara's  army,  consisting  of  30,000  troops, 
had  hitherto  held  aloof,  watching  the  opportu- 
nity to  desert  the  prince,  and  irretrievably  ruin 
his  cause ;  but  the  success  of  the  onset  render- 
ed so  open  a  manoeuvre  dangerous :  therefore,  at 
the  critical  moment  we  have  indicated,  the 
traitor  rode  at  full  speed  to  Dara,  crying  out : 
"  May  you  be  happy  1  May  your  Majesty  enjoy 
health  and  reign  in  safety  I  The  victory  is  your 
own !  But  let  me  ask,  why  are  you  still 
mounted  on  this  lofty  elephant  ?  Have  you  not 
been  sufficiently  exposed  to  danger?"  Ac.,  and 
ended  by  exhorting  the  prince  to  take  horse  and 
pursue  the  fugitives  vigorously.  Dara  descended 
from  the  elephant,  and — from  the  throne !  The 
|:  soldiers,  no  longer  seeing  him  as  before,  thought 


placed  completely  at  his  disposal.  Another  \  he  was  killed,  a  universal  panic  seised  the  host, 
agent  of  his  ambition  was  a  Persian,  named  v  which  Aurungzebe  instantaneously  took  ad van- 
Jumla,  who  had  risen  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  stage  of,  and  swept  all  opposition  from  before  his 
the  people,  to  the  distinguished  post  of  emir  in  ?  path. 

the  service  of  the  prince  of  Golconda,  and  there  J  We  can  now  only  briefly  indicate  the  subse- 
acquired  prodigious  wealth.  That  prince,  how- 1  quent  events.  Dara  fled ;  Aurungzebe  obtained 
ever,  jealous,  probably,  of  his  minister's  distin-  <  possession  first  of  the  capital,  and  then  of  the 
guished  abilities,  acted  towards  him  in  a  man-  i|  emperor's  person,  who  was  at  the  same  moment 
ner  that  left  him  everything  to  fear  for  his  own  \  planning  his  son's  destruction  by  inveigling  him 
safety,  and  for  that  of  his  family.  He  had,  in  |  into  the  harem  of  the  citadel  of  Agra,  where  he 
consequence,  plotted  with  Aurungzebe,  who  was  ^  had  some  powerful  Tartar  women  ready  to  fall 
then  prosecuting  his  father's  conquests  in  the  J  upon  and  crush  him ;  but  the  oraft  of  the  son 
Deccao,  to  throw  the  king  and  the  government  \  was  too  much  for  that  of  the  father.  Aurung- 
into  the  emperor's  hands.  The  plan  was  sue-  *  sebe  now  partially  threw  off  the  garb  of  sanctity 
easeful  as  regards  the  latter,  though  the  prince  $  he  had  bo  long  worn ;  the  credulous  Morad  found 
escaped.  Attracted  by  Jumla's  ability  and  his  $  himself  a  helpless  and  hopeless  prisoner  at  the 
knotrn  wealth,  Aurungzebe  endeavored  to  attach  \  very  period  he  had  expected  would  have  wit- 
him  to  his  own  fortunes,  and  succeeded.  ?  nessed  his  accession  to  imperial  sway.  Sujah 

To  return.  As  the  emperor  was  really  inca~.  and  Dara  still  remained,  the  former  was  ulti- 
paeitated  by  his  illness  from  conducting  the  af-  jj  mately  driven  from  the  country,  and  compelled 


fairs  of  the  government,  he  was  compelled  to 
allow  Dara  to  do  so  in  his  stead,  who  began  his 
administration  by  interdicting,  on  pain  of  death, 
ail  communication  between  the  palace  and  his 
brothers.  Sujah,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
the  first  to  break  out  openly  into  rebellion ;  his 
example  was  soon  followed  by  Aurungzebe  and 
Morad.  Dara  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  the 
armies  confronted  each  other  at  a  place  now 
sailed,  in  consequence  of  the  battle,  Fateabad, 
or,  the  place  of  victory.  Dam's  army  was  infi- 
nitely more  numerous  than  his  opponents9;  but 
t rose  on  was  in  the  camp,  and  that  portion  of 
the  troops  which  could  be  depended  upon,  was 
generally  inferior  to  those  commanded  by  the 
■■me X  Dara,  who  was  a  brave  soldier, and  an 
seeotnpiished  prince,  was  also  rash :  he  refused 
to  Hsten  to  the  counsel  of  those  who  advised 
him  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  veterans  com- 


to  seek  a  refuge  with  the  king 'of  Arraoan,  by 
whom  he  was  basely  killed ;  and  Dara,  after 
enduring  a  variery  of  hardships  which  entitle 
him  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  was  delivered  up 
to  Aurungzebe  by  a  wretch  whose  life  he  had 
formerly  saved.  He  was  placed  upon  a  misera- 
ble and  filthy  looking  elephant,  habited  in  a 
coarse,  dirty  cloth,  and  thus  conducted  through 
the  streets  of  Delhi,  whilst  "  from  every  quarter 
were  heard  piercing  and  distressing  shrieks; 
men,  women,  and  children  wailing  as  if  some 
mighty  calamity  had  happened  to  themselves." 
These  expressions  of  commisseration  were,  how- 
ever, fatal  to  the  object  of  them,  for  he  was  al- 
most immediately  murdered  by  his  brother's 
express  orders.  Though  managed  with  more 
profession  wof  respect  to  the  laws,  Morad  was 
dispatched  from  equally  atrocious  motives. 
Thus,  all  obstacles  removed,  Aurungzebe  so- 
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eared  to  himself  the  throne  of  India,  heedless  >  Fakirs  cut  to  pieces.  The  rebellion  of  his  son 
of  the  execrations  of  the  people  over  whom  he  s  Acbar,  in  the  later  part  of  his  reign,  caused  him 
was  to  reign.  From  this  period,  however,  hist  much  anguish,  which  was  heightened  by  the 
character  appears  under  brighter  colors.  He  J  reflection  that  he  had  himself  set  the  example 
began  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  and  respect  i  by  his  conduct  to  Shah  Jehan.  He  died  in  the 
to  his  unfortunate  parent,  consistent  with  his  \  camp  of  Ahmednugger,  on  the  21st  of  February, 


captivity ;  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  moderate 
his  anguish  and  resentment.  -  On  one  occasion, 
wishing  to  adorn  the  throne  with  some  of,  the 
imperial  jewels  possessed  by  Shah  Jehan,  he 
made  a  request  to  that  end.  The  reply  was, 
that  hammers  were  ready  to  pound  the  jewels 
into  dust  if  there  were  any  more  importunity 
on  the  subject ;  which  merely  produced  the  re- 
mark from  the  emperor,  "Let  him  keep  his 
jewels ;  nay,  let  him  command  those  of  Aurung- 
zebe."  This  so  affected  Jehan,  that  he  imme- 
diately sent  a  number  of  the  teems  he  had  before 
refused,  accompanied  with  this  message :  "  Take 
these,  which  I  am  destined  to  wear  no  more  ; 
wear  them  with  dignity,  and  by  your  own  re- 
nown make  some  amends  to  your  family  for 
their  misfortunes."  When  this  was  repeated 
to  the  emperor,  he  burst  into  tears.  Shah  Je- 
han survived  the  loss  of  empire  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  then  died  in  the  unnatural  captivity : 
to  which  he  had  been  doomed. 

Some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  may 
be  thus  shortly  noticed : — The  interminable  war 
in  the  Deccan  was  continued  at  first  with  suo- ; 
cess,  but  more  doubtfully  after  the  appearance 


1717,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  reign  and 
\  the  ninety-fourth  of  his  age. 

Under  this  monarch  the  Mogul  empire  is  said 
;  to  have  reached  its  highest  grandeur  and  digni- 
;  ty.  We  must  doubt  this,  with  the  recollections 
of  Acbar  still  upon  our  minds.  Aurungzebe 
;  certainly  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  empire,  but 
|  it  was  only  by  decreasing  its  strength.  His  per- 
sonal vigor  kept  the  parts  together,  which  were 
anything  but  united;  therefore  the  moment 
death  relaxed  his  grasp,  the  symptoms  of  inhe- 
rent weakness  became  bnt  too  evident.  The 
main  cause  of  this  was  the  internal  discords  of 
the  imperial  family.  Shah  Jehan  struck  the 
first  great  blow  at  the  Mogul  sovereignty  of  In- 
dja  when  he  murdered  his  relatives  ;  and  Au- 
rungzebe, by  a  similar  proceeding,  shook  it  to 
its  very  centre.  The  principle  became  in  a  mea- 
sure established,  that  on  the  death  of  an  em- 
peror there  was  no  place  of  safety  for  any  one 
of  his  descendants  but  the  throne,  the  steps  to 
which  must  be  the  dead  bodies  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors. 

The  emperor's  personal  habits  were  regular, 
pure,  and  simple.   His  latter  hours  were  much 


of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  king-  \  embittered  with  remorse,  and,  we  may  hope, 
dom,  upon  the  scene.  The  emir  Jumla  marched  I  elevated  by  penitence.  In  his  letters  to  his  son, 
into  the  country  of  Assam,  with  the  intention  \  written  under  the  prospect  of  death,  he  says, 
of  penetrating  into  the  very  heart  of  China,  but  > "  Old  age  has  arrived :  weakness  subdues  me, 
the  army  was  attacked  by  disease,  and  the  emir  ^  and  strength  has  forsaken  all  my  limbs.  I  came 
himself  fell  a  prey  to  it.  A  ludicrous,  though  n  a  stranger  into  this  world,  and  a  stranger  I  de- 
far  from  unimportant  event,  was  the  appearance  \  part.  I  know  nothing  of  myself,  what  I  am,  or 
of  an  old  woman  in  arms  against  the  emperor,  \  for  what  I  am  destined.  The  instant  which 
at  the  head  of  some  twenty  thousand  Fakirs,  or  >  passed  in  power  hath  left  only  sorrow  behind  it. 
religious  mendicants.  Many  of  these  had  been  j I  have  not  been  the  guardian  and  protector  of 
first  drawn  around  her  by  her  liberality,  and,  \  the  empire.  My  valuable  time  has  been  pass- 
thus  congregated,  committed  various  outrages  \  ed  vainly.  I  had  a  patron  in  my  awn  dwelling 
on  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  who  at  last  rose  i  (conscience  j  but  hit  glorious  light  wa§  not  seen 
against  them,  but  were  defeated  with  great  ]  by  my  dim  vision."  Of  Aurungzebe's  adminie- 
slaughter.  Rising  from  one  sucoess  to  another, }  tration  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  empire,  it 
the  idea,  of  enchantment,  which  had  been  in-  i  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly;  it  was  liberal, 
stilled  by  the  female  chief,  and  enthusiastically  J  enlightened,  just.  One  fact  alone  speaks  vo- 
atted  upon  by  her  followers,  was  at  last  believed  J  lumes  in  his  favor :  a  great  famine  desolated, 
by  the  people,-  who  were  everywhere  in  the  \  India  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  pro- 
greatest  dread  of  her  power.  The  sainted  army  \  duced  the  most  appalling  sufferings  among  the 
now  determined  to  advance  to  the  very  capital,  \  people.  The  emperor  immediately  remitted  the 
and  strike  boldly  ior  the  empire.  A  single  im- }  rents  of  the  land  and  other  taxes  ;  he  bought 
prudent  step,  such  as  an  unreasoning  contempt  \  corn  where  it  was  most  plentiful,  and  sold  it  at 
for  this  novel  force  would  have  assuredly  in-  \  reduced  prices  where  it  was  the  least  so,  fuvr- 
stigated,  might  have  covered  Aurungzebe  with  s  nishing  the  means  for  so  doing  from  his  own 

disgrace,  perhaps  have  really  cost  him  the J  — J— 

throne,  for  his  soldiers  were  evidently  alarmed 
at  the  rumors  which  reached  them.  With  ad- 
mirable taet  the  emperor  attacked  the  holy  chief 
in  her  own  way :  he  was  himself  as  famous  for 
sanctity  as  the  lady;  this  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pretending  that,  by  means  of  incanta- 
tion, he  had  discovered  a  counter-charm,  which 
he  wrote  with  his  own  hands  upon  littie  slips 
of  paper  that  were  to  be  fastened  on  the  tops  of 
spears  and  borne  before  the  several  divisions  of 
the  army.   The  emperor  was  believed,  and  the  > 


treasury,  which  had  grown  rich  under  his 
nomical  and  able  management,  and  which  he 
opened  for  the  benefit  of .  the  people  without 
limit.  It  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary,  bat 
at  the  same  time  a  consoling  and  gratifying  fact, 
that  men  like  Shore,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Annmg. 
zebe,  all  of  them  stained  with  execrable  crimes 
committed  in  the  pursuit  of  power,  should,  when 
their  objects  were  obtained,  be  so  justly  famoma 
for  their  vigor,  and  impartiality  of  their  admin- 
istration. We  know  of  no  other  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  than  that  these  men  owed  their  crimes 
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to  the  vicious  nature  of  the  principles  of  the 
government  they  aspired  to,  which  seemed  ex-  ; 
pressly  calculated  to  foster  every  evil  ambition, 
whilst  their  virtues  were  their  own — the  un- J 


mistakable  evidences  of  the  power  of  our  com- 
mon nature  to  rise,  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, above  the  evil  influences  that  may 
surround  it. 


THE  RUSTIC  MAID  AND  CITY  BELLE. 


I  loft  the  crowded  city, 

In  a  Bulky,  one  hot  day, 
Quite  tired  of  noise,  and  dust,  and  crowds, 

And  glad  to  get  away ; 
And  thought  I'd  take  a  famous  drive, 

At  least  ten  miles  or  more, 
And  have  a  glance  at  country  life, 

If  I'd  aever  had  before. 

Old  Heetor  seemed  as  glad  as  I 

To  leave  the  rattling  street, 
And  dashed  along  the  pleasant  road, 

With  footfall  light  and  fleet. 
Up  steep  hill-side,  o'er  level  reach, 

Far  down  in  shady  vale 
Where  blossom  never  bent  Its  head, 

To  rudely  passing  gale; 

Right  onward,  onward,  swift  and  for 

I  kept  my  rapid  way, 
Till  bright,  and  still,  and  beautiful. 

Sweet  nature  round  me  lay  : 
Then  cheeked  my  speed,  and  let  the  rein 

Fall  loosely  from  my  hand  ; 
And  bared  my  forehead  to  the  kiss 

Of  breezes  cool  and  bland. 

The  dark  green  wood,  the  emerald  field 

On  which  a  silver  stream 
Like  chord  of  molten  silver  lay 

Beneath  the  sunny  beam, 
The  blossoms  cemming  every  spot 

In  colors  rich  and  rare, 
And  breathing  out  their  fragrant  love 

To  bless  the  wooing  air — 

Beautiful !   All  was  beautiful, 

And  calm  and  sweet  and  pure ; 
With  naught  from  sense  of  loveliness 

The  spirit  to  allure. 
"  God  made  the  country,"  low  I  spoke, 

And  meekly  bowed  my  bead  : 
"  And  man  the  town ;"  more  loud  and  stem 

These  other  words  I  said. 

Then  down  a  shady  lane  I  turned, 

And  slowly  moved  along. 
Where  blossoms  filled  with  odors  sweet 

The  air,  and  birds  with  song. 
Boon,  from  amid  some  broad  old  elms, 

I  saw  a  cottage  Vise, 
And  soon*  old  Hector's  pace  I  checked. 

In  sudden,  mute  surprise. 


Unseen,  I  saw — 0  loveliness ! 

Was  ever  like  displayed 
In  form  so  chaste  and  innocent, 

As  in  that  heavenly  maid  ? 
I  sketched  the  scene :  'tis  sent  with  this ; 

Now  say,  in  mien  and  face, 
Did  city  maiden  ever  show 

Such  purity  and  grace  ? 

I  lingered  long,  then  turned  away, 

And  slowly  homeward  went, 
That  lovely  maiden's  image  fair 

With  aU  my  fancies  blent 
For  weeks  my  dreams  were  full  of  her, 

And  then  I  went  again 
To  seek  the  cottage  where  she  dwelt, 

Bat  sought  for  her  in  vain. 

The  old,  plain  cottage,  'mid  the  elms, 

Stood  where  it  stood  before. 
The  rustic  lad  was  there,  and  sat 

Asleep  within  the  door ; 
The  kid  beside  its  stately  dam 

In  th'  warm  sunshine  lay : 
But  the  maiden  and  the  child  were  gone  !— 

I  slowly  turned  away. 

Since  then,  of  rustic  loveliness, 

'Till  city  belles  have  curled 
Their  lips  of  beauty,  I  have  talked, 

And  challenged  half  the  world 
To  show  in  silks,  and  lawns,  and  gams, 

A  maiden  half  so  fair 
As  she  whose  bright  young  cheek  was  fanned 

By  purest  summer  air. 

THE  SEQUEL. 
Last  week,  of  fair  young  city  belles 

I  met  a  brilliant  throng, 
Where  jewels  gleamed,  and  bright  eyes  flashed 

'Mid  laughter,  dance,  and  song. 
One,  in  the  erowd,  for  loveliness 

Was  peerless  'mong  the  fair — 
Gems  glittered  in  her  rich  attire 

And  glittered  in  her  hair. 

I  saw  her — started — looked  again — 

Yes,  't  was  my  rustic  maid. 
How  sweet  her  face !  how  bright  her  smile ! 

Even  thus  in  gems  arrayed. 
But  something  from  her  lip,  and  eye, 

And  cheek,  and  brow  was  gone ! 
The  rustic  maid,  in  native  grace, 

The  eity  belle  outshone  J  A. 


WATCH,  MOTHER. 


Mother !  watch  the  little  feet,  ' 
Climbing  o'er  the  garden  wall. 

Bounding  through  the  busy  street, 
Banging  cellar,  shed  and  ball ; 


Never  count  the  moments  lost. 
Never  mind  the  time  it  costs. 
Little  met  will  go  astray, 
Guide  them,  mother,  while  you  may. 
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The  clock  ticked  loudly,  from  the  stillness  of 
the  room — the  lamp  burned  dimly  from  the 
white  moonlight  that  streamed  upon  it  through 
the  open  window — the  hand  moved  round  the 
face  of  the  clock,  and  the  busy  wheels  toiled 
through  the  passing  moments,  and  the  steady 
voice  told  when  an  Lour  was  gone — still  he  sat 
by  his  table,  the  lamp  dying  in  the  moonbeams, 
and  still  his  face  was  oovered  with  his  hands, 
and  he  was  motionless ;  poor  Ernest  t  you  may 
watch  till  the  clock  tells  the  morning,  and  she 
will  not  come— and  then  you  may  watch  till 
another  midnight,  and  you  will  not  see  her  face. 

It  was  an  humble  room — a  low,  wide,  and 
dingy  room.  The  rafters  were  hung  with  cob- 
webs, and  the  moon  shone  through  the  chinks 
in  the  roof.  A  large  fire-place,  with  a  few 
s  nouldering  coals,  over  which  a  kettle  swung, 
was  on  one  side — and  on  the  other  a  bench  and 
a  few  chairs.  There  was  one  other  window  than 
that  by  whioh  Ernest  sat,  but  a  clambering 
night-shade  darkened  it,  and  pushed  its  way 
through  the  broken  glass.  Above  the  fire-place, 
a  tall  old  clock,  with  a  staring  face,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Mary,  kept  dealing  out  the ; 
seconds  in  a  distinct  and  steady  tone. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  damp  of  the  meadow  I 
fog  came  through  the  window,  and  the  continu-  \ 
ous  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will  echoed  through ; 
the  room.  Ernest  arose  and  looked  out;  the 
yellow  harvest-moon  glimmered  on  the  river,' 
and  he  could  see  the  road,  a  long,  white  band, 
stretching  on  over  the  level  ground,  then  wind- 
ing white  and  distinct  over  the  green  hill.  But 
there  was  no  approaching  figure,  no  little  foot- 
steps turned  that  way,  no  sweet  voice  singing  a 
quiet  tune  to  the  beating  of  little  feet — for  she 
was  not  coming. 

Again  he  sat  down,  and  leaned  his  weary 
head  upon  his  wasted  hand,  while  he  slowly 
turned  the  leaves  of  his  book.  He  glanced 
round  the  room — at  the  blackened  coals— -at  the 
busy  clock — at  the  smoky  rafters — and  then  he 
looked  again  out  into  the  night — and  then,  from 
weariness,  his  eyes  olosejl — his  head  fell  upon 
his  book,  and  he  slept. 


In  the  afternoon  of  a  warm,  pleasant  day  in 
August,  little  Ellen  took  her  basket  and  went 
to  the  village,  to  procure  some  things  for  her 
brother  Ernest,  who  was  very  feeble,  and  un- 
able to  go  out. 

Ellen  toiled  day  after  day,  child  as  she  was, 
that  her  brother  need  not  want  for  anything — 
and  her  heart  was  light  and  happy  as  she  trot- 
ted over  the  dusty  road  towards  the  village; 
and  she  thought  if  Ernest's  pale  face  would; 
always  look  so  bright — and  his  cheek  always  be 
so  red — and  his  eye  always  beam  upon  her  with 
suoh  lustre  as  when  she  left  him  at  the  door — 
then  she  could  never  tire— never  weary  of  work- 
ing, day  in  and  day  out.   But  when  he  shut  his 


pale  lips,  and  pressed  his  hand  against  his  heart, 
as  if  to  still  an  anguish  there — when  his  brow 
was  cold  and  wet,  and  his  cheek  hollow,  it  was 
very  hard  to  work,  and  bear  her  sorrow  too. 

And  if  he  could  only  be  well  enough  to  go 
out,  as  they  used  to,  through  the  green  meadow, 
to  the  yard  behind  the  church,  where,  ever 
since  she  could  remember,  a  tall  white  column 
had  stood  under  the  willows,  with  a  name,  her 
mother's  and  her  own  upon  the  marble — if  he 
could  go  there  with  his  book,  and  talk  and  read 
to  her  while  she  was  busy  with  her  needle,  how 
very  happy  she  would  be— and  when  herfather 
came  back,  how  happy  he  wonld  be,  too. 

She  reached  the  river  bridge,  and  leaned  over 
the  railing  to  watch  the  water  rushing  on  to  the 
great  mill-wheel,  where  it  was  thrown  in  foam 
and  spray  into  the  air,  then  down  near  the  bank, 
where  it  was  so  deep,  Bhe  watched  it  gliding 
still  and  dark — then  further  on,  tumbling  over 
the  great  stones — then  drawn  over  the  wheel, 
always  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  and  cooling 
the  breezes  that  blew  over  it — always  wild  and 
free,  flowing  down  to  the  great,  deep  ocean. 

There  were  children  on  the  bank,  children 
whom  she  knew;  laughing,  playing,  dancing, 
like  butterflies  in  a  summer  noon. 

Some  had  fishing  lines,  some  dolls,  carts, 
hoops,  and  ropes,  and  all  had  merry  faces  and 
cheerful  voices.  She  turned  from  the  sunny 
water  and  the  happy  children  to  hide  her  tears, 
and  went  her  way  over  the  dusty  road,  happier 
that  there  were  some  in  the  world  who  knew 
nothing  of  grief,  some  little  ones  who  played  all 
the  day  long  with  "  brother,"  some  whose  bright 
eyes  never  saw  a  needle,  or  whose  little  harcU 
never  worked,  worked  on  great,  heavy  garmc  nt*, 
until  the  heart  and  brain  were  dizzy,  and  for  so 
few  pennies — and  yet  sorrier,  for  the  dingy  room 
was  so  oheerless,  and  Ernest  must  Btay  there, 
when  all  out  of  doors  was  fresh  and  full  of 
life,  sorrier  for  joyous  days,  gone  now — for  a 
mother's  care  no  longer  hers — and  oh  t  for  JEr- 
fieri,  who,  she  feared,  she  knew  mutt  die. 

She  passed  into  the  village,  she  saw  people 
going  through  the  streets,  all  intent  on  some- 
thing, but  no  one  noticed  her,  and  she  hurried 
to  the  office.  Yes  t  there  was  a  letter,  and  her 
face  grew  lighter — it  was  from  "  father." 

She  made  what  purchases  her  small  means 
would  allow,  and  placing  the  letter  in  a  secure 
place  in  her  basket,  she  turned  her  steps  totra- 
;  verse  the  long,  dusty  road  once  more ;  though 
it  seemed  she  could  almost  see  the  little,  low, 
brown  house,  and  Ernest  at  the  window. 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less. '  It  was  very  warm,  and  she  took  her  sun- 
bonnet  off  to  feel  the  air  upon  her  temples,  for 
Bhe  was  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  water  sent 
up  a  cool,  fresh  breeze  to  her.  She  stopped 
again  where  she  had  stopped  before  to  watch 
the  water,  and  she  saw  two  of  the  children 
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playing  yet  upon  the  bank,  for  the  rest  were- -its  staring  face  and  busy  hands  were  covered 


gone.  The  shadows  of  the  trees  were  cast  long 
and  dark  over  the  river,  by  the  rays  of  the  des- 
cending sun,  and  the  grass  was  green  and  shady 
where  the  children  were  at  play.  They  called 
to  her  to  come  down  and  rest,  and  she  thought 
for  a  moment,  and  she  would  be  refreshed. 

She  set  her  basket  down  on  the  grass,  and 
leaned  her  head  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

M  Don't,  Charley,  don't  go  so  near  the  water ; 
you  can't  catch  that  butterfly— Charley,  don't!" 
And  the  little  girl  caught  the  arm  of  the  careless 
boy,  and  leading  him  to  where  Ellen  sat,  told 
him  to  remain  by  them.  Not  many  minutes, 
and  he  was  away  again  after  the  butterfly,  and 
the  little  girl,  who  sat  consulting  Ellen  about 
some  important  matter  concerning  her  dollie's 
wardrobe,  forgot  to  see  to  Charley. 

A  splash  in  the  water — they  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  saw  only  a  fold  of  his  crimson  frock — 
two  little  hands  stretched  up — a  pale  face — and 
the  waves  rippled  to  the  shore — but  the  little 
boy  was  gone. 

Ellen  paused  not  a  moment,  but  plunged  in- 
to the  water  as  the  crimson  frock,  the  out- 
stretched arms,  the  little  face,  came  again  to  view. 
She  had  not  reached  him,  and  again  the  water 
covered  him,  and  she  felt  herself  floating  down, 
for  she  had  lost  her  footing.  She  forgot  that  it 
was  there  she  had  watched  the  water,  still  and 
deep  ;  she  forgot  that  it  was  Hurt  she  could  not 
see  the  bottom ;  and  there  it  was  a  poor  little 
body  had  been  found,  a  child  like  her,  who 
ventured  out,  and  then — went  down.  She  for- 
got all  when  she  saw  a  life  in  peril.  But  again 
■be  saw  him  rise  to  the  surface,  and  she  reached 
her  hand  to  grasp  his  dress,  but  the  water 
splashed  into  her  mouth,  and  she  felt  herself 
going,  going  down  with  the  little  one  whose  dress 
she  clutched  tight  in  her  hand — going  down  I 

The  screams  of  the  little  girl  on  the  bank 
were  not  heard,  and  she  ran  up  the  bridge  and 
towards  the  village,  shrieking  for  help.  But 
when  help  came,  it  was  too  late.  The  two 
children  were  taken  from  the  river  where  they 
sank — the  water  being  so  deep,  else  they  would 
have  gone  with  the  waves  over  the  great  wheel. 

The  sun  went  down ;  the  water  glided  still 
and  dark,  and  further  on  tumbled  over  the  great 
stones ;  the  mill-wheel  turned,  and  dashed  the 
foam  and  spray  into  the  air,  and  the  breezes 
blew  cool  upon  the  bridge. 

Two  more  little  voices  hushed  I  two  more 
little  lives  gone  out  I  One  for  a  bright- winged 
butterfly,  the  other  for  a  human  Ufe!  One 
without  a  thought  of  grief — a  joyous,  merry 
child — the  other  known  to  care,  a  child  in  year*, 
in  heart  a  woman.   Two  more I 


with  mildew.  The  table  still  stood  with  its 
book8,and  the  lamp  that  had  shown'  on  so 
much  patient  study  and  toil,  that  had  lighted  a 
weary  little  hand  through  endless  stitching, 
that  had  cast  a  glow  around  that  dingy  room, 
and  made  the  needle  glitter,  add  the  falling 
tears  sparkle,  was  there,  unlighted.  But  the 
two  pale  faces — the  working  brain  and  hands — 
were  not  there. 


With  breathless  and  eager  steps  the  father 
entered  the  door  and  looked  around.  He  had 
that  day  arrived  in  the  steamer  from  California, 
and  had  hastened  without  inquiry  to  the  home 
he  had  left  years  before.  All  was  there,  except 
the  welcoming  faces  and  greeting  smiles  he  had 
seen  in  dreams  through  all  his  journey.  He 
turned  away. 

He  passed  through  the  wet,  brown  meadow, 
to  the  yard  behind  the  church.  A  marble 
column,  with  a  leafless  willow  trailing  over  it, 
and  a  name  he  knew  carved  upon  it,  was  there, 
as  he  left  it  years  ago.  But  two  other  graves 
were  close  beside  it,  without  a  mark ;  they  were 
not  there  be/ore. 

THE  SHADOWS  IN  THE  VALLEY. 

BT  U.  L.  FLASH. 


The  golden  harvests  were  gathered  In. 

The  streams  were  swollen  and  muddy,  and 
all  through  the  long,  gloomy  days,  the  wet, 
withered  leaves  fluttered  from  the  trees— -and 
in  the  cheerless  nights,  they  rustled  mournfully 
down  to  their  winter  graves. 

The  low,  brown  hut,  with  the  night-shade 
glooming  its  window,  was  tenantless.  The  fire- 
place  was  dampened  with  black  soot,  and  the 
hearth  was  cold.  The  old  clock  was  dumb,  and 


There's  a  mossy,  shady  valley, 

Where  the  waters  wind  and  flow. 
And  the  daisies  sleep  in  winter, 

'Neath  a  coverlid  of  snow ; 
And  violets,  blue-eyed  violets, 

Bloom  in  beauty  in  the  spring, 
And  the  sunbeams  kiss  the  wavelets. 

Till  they  seem  to  laugh  and  sing. 

But  in  autumn,  when  the  sunlight 

Crowns  the  cedar-covered  hill, 
Shadows  darken  in  the  valley, 

Shadows  ominous  and  still ; 
And  the  yellow  leaves,  like  banners 

Of  an  Elfin-host,  that's  fled, 
Ting'd  with  gold  and  royal  purple, 

Flutter  sadly  overhead. 

And  those  shadows,  gloomy  shadows, 

Like  dim  phantoms  on  the  ground, 
Stretch  their  dreamy  lengths  forever 

On  a  daisy -covered  mound. 
And  I  loved  her,  yes,  I  loved  her, 

But  the  angels  loved  her,  too, 
So  she's  sleeping  in  the  valley, 

'Neath  the  sky  so  bright  and  blue. 

And  no  slab  of  pallid  marble. 

Bears  its  white  and  ghastly  head, 
Telling  wanderers  in  the  valley 

Of  the  virtues  of  the  dead- 
But  a  lily  is  her  tombstone, 

And  a  dew-drop,  pure  and  bright, 
Is  the  epitaph  an  angel 

Wrote  in  stillness  of  the  night. 

And  Fro  mournful,  very  mournful, 

For  mv  soul  doth  ever  crave 
For  the  fading  of  the  shadows 

From  that  little  woodland  grave. 
For  the  memory  of  the  loved  one, 

From  my  soul  will  never  part ; 
And  those  shadows  in  the  valley 

Dim  the  sunshine  of  my  heart.— [Selected, 
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SOUVENIRS  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 


No.  X. — WILLIAM  THB  CONQUEROR. 


A, 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEBOR  PROMISING  TO  OBSERVE  THB  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 


This  able  and  eminent  man  is  assuredly  one  \ 
of  the  most  important  characters  in  the  history 
of  the  world  ;  for  to  him  the  present  aristooraoy,  \ 
who  rule  Great  Britain,  owe  their  origin.  It  is 
the  boast  of  most  of  those  families,  who  now 
bear  the  titles,  great  estates  and  ohief  offices  of 
the  realm,  that  their  ancestors  "  came  in  with 
the  Conqueror."  The  people  of  England  are 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  nobles  are  chiefly  Norman 
in  blood  and  desoent.  A  brief  notice  of  the 
oareer  of  this  great  warrior  and  statesman,  will 
show  how  all  this  oanie  about. 

William  I.,  king  of  England,  was  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  by  Ar- 
lotta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  of  Falaise.  He 
was  born  in  1027.  His  father  had  no  legitimate 
children ;  and  when  Duke  Robert  departed  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  persuaded  his 
barons  to  swear  allegiance  to  young  William  as 
his  heir.  Duke  Robert  died  while  returning 
from  Palestine  in  1035 ;  and  during  the  first 
years  of  William's  dukedom,  the  ambitious 
feuds  of  the  Norman  barons  and  the  aggressions 
of  the  king  of  Franoe  placed  Normandy  in  a 
perilous  state  of  anarchy  and  weakness.  But 
as  soon  as  William  grew  out  of  boyhood,  he  be- 
gan to  govern  for  himself ;  and  after  years  of 
jeopardy  and  strife,  he  established  a  degree  of 
order  in  his  duchy,  which  was  unknown  in  the 


rest  of  Europe,  and  he  made  himself  universally 
known  and  respected  among  the  princes  in 
Christendom.  William  was  related  to  Edward 
the  Confessor  king  of  England;  and  he  long 
watched  anxiously  for  the  time  when  the  death 
of  that  ohildless  sovereign  should  give  him  the 
opportunity  for  making  himself  king  of  that 
country.  Edward  died  on  the  5th  January,  1066  ; 
and  the  Saxon  Harold  was  chosen  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  succeed  him.  Bat  William  speedily  as- 
serted his  claims.  Besides  his.  relationship  to 
the  late  king,  he  had  been  nominated,  or  he  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  nominated,  by  the  dying 
Edward  as  his  successor :  and  he  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  taken  advantage  of  the  temporary 
presence  of  his  rival  in  Normandy,  to  make 
Harold,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  fraud, 
swear  to  help  him  in  obtaining  the  crown  of 
England.  As  soon  as  King  Edward  was  dead, 
William  demanded  the  execution  of  his  promise; 
and,  on  Harold's  refusal,  he  prepared  to  assert 
his  rights  by  the  sword.  He  assembled,  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  a  host  whioh  Mackintosh 
has  rightly  termed  '*  the  most  remarkable  and 
formidable  armament  which  the  western  nations 
had  witnessed."  He  landed  with  this  army  in' 
Pevensey  Bay,  29th  September,  1066,  and  on  the 
14th  of  the  next  month  he  fought  and  won  the 
decisive  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which  Harold  and 
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the  bravest  thanes  of  southern  and  central  Eng.  <  important  modifications)  the  Saxon  popular  tri- 
land  perished.  William  advanced  and  occupied  >  bunals ;  and  altogether  he  may  be  truly  said  to 
London,  the  Saxons  generally  submitting  them-  J  have  displayed  a  marvellous  discernment  of  the 
selves  to  him  ;  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  Eng-  \  two  great  principles  of  government,  which  re- 
land  at  Westminster  on  Christmas  day,  1066,  j  quire  centralized  power  in  matters  of  imperial 
solemnly  promising  to  observe  the  laws  of  Eng-  j  importance,  and  local  self-government  in  mat- 
land.  At  first  his  rule  was  comparatively  mild ;  j  tars  of  chiefly  local  interest.  William  the  Con- 
but  the  Saxon  Bpirit  chafed  under  the  sense  of  j  queror  died  in  1087.  It  ought  to  bo  added  that, 
foreign  domination,  and  under  the  insolence  of  j  like  all  the  race  of  his  great  ancestor,  Rolf  the 
the  Norman  barons  and  prelates  of  the  new  j  Ganger,  who  conquered  Neustria  one  hundred 
king.  Then  came  fieroe  local  risings,  with  de- j  and  fifty  years  before  William  conquered  Eng- 
losive  partial  successes  over  the  foreigners,  soon  j  land,  he  was  eminent  for  his  appreciation  of  in- 
crushed  by  the  disciplined  troops  and  high  mill-  >  telleot,  science,  art,  and  learning,  and  for  liber- 
tary  genius  of  the  Conqueror.  Then  followed  j  ality  to  all  men  of  all  nations  by  whom  they 
the  revengeful  cruelties  of  the  king,  the  effects  >  were  displayed. 

not  so  much  of  hasty  anger,  as  of  stern  remorse-  j  If  the  Conqueror'B  public  career  was  marked 
less  policy.  He  was  resolved  to  establish  his  j  with  brilliant  success,  his  domestic  history  was 
dominion  and  his  dynasty  firmly  in  England ;  j  not  less  remarkable  for  disaster  and  disgrace, 
and  neither  fear  nor  mercy  ever  made  William  \  His  wife  and  ohildren  were  the  pests  of  his  life, 
pause  in  employing  the  most  efficacious  means  >  His  son  Robert  was  repeatedly  in  armed  rebel- 
to  work  out  a  settled  purpose.  The  insurrec- 1  lion  against  his  father,  and  in  this  undutiful 
tions  of  the  Saxons  were  visited  by  him  with  I  course  he  was  openly  supported  by  his  mother, 
confiscation,  massacre,  and  devastation  ;  and  it  One  episode  in  the  life  of  Robert,  will  afford  a 
is  computed  that  a  third  of  the  old  Saxon  popu- 1  specimen  of  the  "family  jars,"  to  which  the 
lation  of  England  was  swept  from  the  land  dur-j  great  conqueror  was  occasionally  subjected. — 
ing  his  invasion  and  reign.  But,  terrible  as  are  j  We  quote  from  the  Pictorial  History  of  England, 
the  acts  of  cruelty  with  which  William's  memo-  premising  that  Philip,  king  of  France,  from  jea- 
ry  is  associated,  it  would  be  unjust  to  let  them  j  lousy  of  William,  was  constantly  aiding  and 
blind  us  to  the  high  qualities  which  he  display-  j  abetting  his  sons  in  rebellion  against  their  fa- 
ed,  as  a  ruler,  and  as  an  ordainer  of  institutions,  j  ther. 

He  maintained  the  strictest  order  and  internal  j  "  After  leading  a  vagabond  life  for  some  time, 
peace.  His  military  renown  checked  the  ambi-  Robert  repaired  to  the  French  court ;  and  King 
tion  and  cupidity  of  the  marauding  Danes,  who  j  Philip,  still  finding  in  him  the  instrument  he 
had  infested  the  English  coasts  for  more  than  j  wanted,  openly  espoused  his  oause,  and  estab- 
two  centuries.  He  organized  the  feudal  system  lished  him  in  the  castle  of  Gerbervy,  on  the  very 
in  England,  with  changes  from  its  development  confines  of  Normandy,  where  he  supported  him- 
on  the  continent,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  tur-  self  by  plundering  the  neighboring  country,  and 
bulent  insubordination  and  lawless  violence  ofjwhenoe  he  corresponded  with  the  disaffected 
the  nobility.    He  retained  (though  with  many  \  in  the  duchy.   Knights  and  troops  of  adven- 
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torero  on  horseback  flocked  to  share  the  plan-  j 
der  and  the  pay  he  now  had  to  offer  them ;  in 
the  number  were  as  many  Norman  as  French  \ 
subjects,  and  not  a  few  men  of  King  William's  i 
own  household.   Burning  with  rage,  the  king  j 
crossed  the  channel  with  a  formidable  English  \ 
army,  and  came  in  person  to.  direct  the  seig#  of  j 
the  strong  castle  of  Gerbervy,  where  he  lost  ij 
many  men  in  fruitless  operations,  and  from  aor- :; 
ties  made  by  the  garrison.   With  all  his  faults,  < 
Robert  had  many  good  and  generous  qualities, 
which  singularly  endeared  him  to  his  friends 
when  living,  and  which,  along  with  his  cruel 
misfortunes,  caused  him  to  be  mourned  when 
dead.    Ambition,  passion,  and  evil  counsel  had 
lulled  and  stupified,  but  had  not  extirpated  his 
natural  feeling.   One  day  in  a  sally  from  his 
castle,  he  chanced  to  engage  in  single  combat 
with  a  stalwart  warrior  clad  in  mail,  and  con- 
cealed, like  himself,  with  the  vizor  of  his  helm. 
Both  were  valiant  and  well  skilled  in  the  use 
of  their  weapons,  but,  after  a  fierce  combat,  Ro- 
bert wounded  and  unhorsed  his  antagonist.  In 
the  voice  of  the  fallen  warrior,  who  shouted  for 
assistance,  the  prince,  who  was  about  to  follow 
up  his  advantage  with  a  death-stroke,  recognis- 
ed his  father,  and,  instantly  dismounting,  fell 
on  his  knees,  craved  forgiveness  with  tears,  and 
helping  him  to  his  saddle,  saw  him  safely  out 
of  the  melee  which  now  thickened.    The  men 


who  were  coming  up  to  the  king's  assistance, 
and  bringing  a  second  horse  for  him  to  mount, 
were  nearly  all  killed.  William  rode  away  to 
his  camp  on  Robert's  horse,  smarting  with  his 
wound,  and  still  cursing  his  son  who  had  so 
seasonably  mounted  him.  He  relinquished  the 
siege  of  Gerbervy  in  despair,  and  went  to  Rouen, 
where,  as  soon  as  his  temper  permitted,  his 
wife  and  the  bishops,  with  many  of  the  Norman 
nobles,  labored  to  reconcile  him  again  to  Robert. 
For  a  long  time  the  iron-hearted  king  was  deaf 
to  their  entreaties,  or  only  irritated  by  them. — 
'  Why,'  cried  he,  '  do  you  solicit  me  in  favor  of 
a  traitor  who  has  seduced  my  men, — my  very 
pupils  in  war,  whom  I  fed  with  my  own  bread, 
and  invested  with  the  knightly  arms  they 
wear  ?'  At  last  he  yielded,  and  Robert,  having 
again  knelt  and  wept  before  him,  received  his 
father's  pardon,  and  accompanied  him  to  Eng- 
land. But  even  now  the  reconciliation  on  the 
part  of  the  unforgiving  king  was  a  mere  matter 
of  policy,  and  Robert,  finding  no  symptoms  of 
returning  affection,  and  fearing  for  his  life  or 
liberty,  soon  fled  for  the  third  time,  and  never 
saw  his  father's  face  again.  His  departure  was 
followed  by  another  paternal  malediction,  whioh 
was  never  revoked." 

It  is  by  no  means  difficult  for  the  reader  to 
draw  a  moral  from  our  brief  sketch  of  the  great 
conqueror. 


BEAR  UP. 

BY    CLARA  AUGUSTA. 


Pilgrim  along  life's  path. 

Is  thy  lone  heart  sad  ? 
Can  no  hope  thou  hath 

Make  thy  bosom  glad  ? 
Spirit !  never  despair ! 

Still  the  sun  burns  olear, 
Still  the  streams  flow  fair, 

Still  the  skies  are  near. 

Ocean's  waves  still  beat 

Hoarsely  on  the  shore, 
Still  the  clouds'  gold  feet 

Print  the  blue  sky  o'er — 
Being  with  a  soul, 

Can'st  thou  falter  here? 
See,  the  heavenly  goal 

Glistens  very  near. 

Typify  the  sea, 

Bravely  onward  press, 
Faith  will  rest  on  thee 

Pure  great  blessedness — 


Joyful  be  the  day 

When  the  victory's  won, 
And  the  J udge  shall  say, 

Faithful  soul !  "  Well  done." 

What  are  little  woes 

Borne  while  here  we  stay, 
To  the  joyful  glows 

Of  the  breaking  Day? 
What  are  anguished  years 

Spent  in  grief  on  earth? 
Angels  know  not  tears 

In  their  holy  birth. 

Then,  oh,  spirit,  rise ! 

Burst  the  burd'ning  bands, 
Lift  thy  saddened  eyes 

To  the  peaceful  lands — 
Where  the  oalm  stars  shine, 

Where  the  sky's  serene, 
Where  is  all  divine — 

In  the  Pastures  green ! 


WATCH  THE  LITTLE  HAND. 


Mother!  watch  the  little  hand,  j  Never  dare  the  question  ask, 

Picking  berries  by  the  way,  !  44  Why  to  me  this  heavy  task  ?" 

Making  houses  in  the  sand,  j  These  same  little  hands  may  prove 

Towing  up  the  fragrant  hay.  i  Messengers  of  light  and  lore. 
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NOT  FOR  MONET. 


BT    VIRGINIA.    P.  T0WH8B5D. 


"  If  thou  fetal  In  the  <Uy  of  advmitj,  thy  tirenfth  b  •malL" 

"  And  this  is  your  decision  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  I  have  made  it  calmly, 
deliberately.  I  cannot  marry  a  man  I  do  not 
love." 

"  And  yet,  Mary,  permit  me  to  ask  yon  once 
more  to  reconsider  it.  Yon  are  a  sensible  girl, 
and  I  can  talk  with  yon  candidly  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  demand  or  expect  any  romantic 
girlish  affection  from  my  wife,  only  the  respect 
and  attentions  due  my  position  as  her  husband. 
I  want  a  wife  who  shall  preside  with  grace  and 
elegance  over  the  luxurious  home  I  shall  pro- 
vide for  her.  The  offer  I  have  made  you  is  suf- 
ficient proof  of  your  ability  to  do  all  this  ;  and\ 
remember  what  different  lives  are  this  moment 
placed  within  your  choice. 

"  Chi  the  one  hand,  a  kind  and  attentive,  if 
not  a  iow-husband,  with  wealth  sufficient  to 
gratify  your  highest  pride  and  ambition,  to  in-  s 
dulge  all  your  exquisite  tastes  and  deep  love  for  ? 
the  beautiful,  and  to  make  your  outer  life,  at  S 
least,  all  the  brightness  and  poetry  you  have  S 
dreamed  it.  < 

"  And  now  look  the  other  side  fully  in  the  j 
face.  You  cannot  disguise  from  yourself  the  \ 
real  truth — poverty  and  suffering  must  await  \ 
you.  The  lasl  cent  of  your  father's  property  is  \ 
gone — I  know  this  from  the  creditors  ;  and  your  \ 
mother's  very  precarious  health  will  not  permit  \ 
her  making  any  exertion  in  your  behalf.  What  \ 
will  become  of  her,  of  your  young  brother,  and  J 
your  sisters  ?  All  the  exertion  will,  of  course,  \ 
fall  upon  you,  and  how  can  you  go  out  and  brave  I 
the  winter  and  the  storms — you  who  have  been  j 
so  tenderly  loved  and  cherished  all  your  life  ?  j 
Forgive  me,  Mary,  that  I  have  spoken  the  truth  j 
so  plainly,  and  now,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  you 
once  more  to  revoke  your  decision." 

I  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  parlor, 
that  elegant  parlor  with  its  soft  mist-like  cur- 
tains, and  velvet  carpet  strewn  thlok  with  tropi- 
cal leaves  and  blossoms,  and  then  I  turned  and 
looked  at  him  ; — there  he  sat,  stiff,  stately,  and  i 
sixty !  \ 

Oh !  how  my  heart  recoiled  at  the  thought  of ; 
marrying  him,  and  yet  every  word  of  his  had 
told  well! 

Then  with  what  a  world  of  storming,  conflict- 
ing emotions,  I  looked  down  that  night  on  the 
two  paths  whioh  diverged  from  it.  One  was 
bright  with  life's  sunshine,  and  fragrant  with 
its  summer  blossoms  ;  the  other  was  dark  and 
cold,  full  of  thorns  and  sharp  stones ;  and,  oh ! 
bow  tender  were  the  feet  that  must  walk  over 
them! 

I  did  not  think  of  my  own  then ;  I  thought 
only  of  my  mother,  and  brother,  and  sisters — 
the  widow  and  her  orphans  I 

Mr.  Stowell,  though  a  pompous,  was  not  a 
penurious  man,  and  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  j 
feel  that  pride  would  influence  him  to  surround  j 


the  family  of  his  wife  with  everything  necessary 
to  that  high  social  position  it  would  be  for  his 
interest  to  see  them  occupy. 

How  could  I  see  those  I  loved  better  than  my 
own  life  suffer  t  The  thought  for  the  last  week 
had  been  haunting,  and  almost  breaking  my 
heart,  and  here  was  a  way  opened  to  purchase 
their  redemption.  But,  oh  !  what  a  price  was 
asked  for  it !  The  love,  the  sentiment,  the  life 
of  my  life  must  be  offered  up.  No  matter  t  I 
must  make  the  sacrifice.  Do  you  wonder  I  said 
this,  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  for  great 
was  my  temptation  ?  So  great  that  I  have  nev- 
er since  wondered  or  censured  another  woman 
who  has  yielded  to  it  under  like  circumstances, 
and  married  an  old  man  for  his  money. 

I  leave  it  to  those  who  have  never  been  tried, 
to  sne*r  at  and  condemn  her. 

He  sat  there,  watching  anxiously  the  transi- 
tions that  passed  over  my  face.  He  loved  me 
as  he  did  his  new  stone  house,  or  his  pet  horses, 
or  anything  else  that  illustrated  his  money — 
his  money? — his  god  I 

Once  more  I  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and 
thought  how  his  palace  home  would  be  a  prison, 
and  his  bridal  gifts  but  gilded  chains,  crushing 
and  festering  my  heart,  and  once  more  I  said, 
"  No  matter !  I  must  make  the  sacrifice." 

"  Mr.  Stowell,  I  will  be  your  wife."  The  words 
were  on  my  lips,  when  that  old,  ever  new  pro- 
phesy, sounded  suddenly  in  my  heart — that  pro- 
phesy which  rolled  sweetly  from  the  harp  of  the 
royal  Judean,  "  I  will  be  a  Father  to  the  father- 
less, and  a  Husband  to  the  widow." 

How  my  heart  sprang  to  it !  No,  no.  God 
would  not  forget  us.  I  would  trust  Him.  I 
would  leave  my  future  and  theirs  with  His  love, 
and  I  would  go  out  and  work  bravely,  faithfully 
to  the  end ! 

He  must  have  read  the  change  of  my  feelings 
in  my  face,  as  I  drew  nearer  him. 

"Mr.  Stowell,  I  have  reconsidered,"  I  said 
calmly,  "and  I  cannot  reverse  my  decision.  My 
heart  revolts  from  this  union,  and  how  can  I 
ever  ask  God  to  bless  it  when  it  will  be  &  lie? 
I  have  chosen  my  path — it  is  as  you  say,  a  very 
flinty  one,  but  I  will  place  my  hand  in  our  Fa- 
ther's who  is  in  heaven,  and  He  will  lead  me 
over  it." 

The  millionaire  rose  up  very  pompously. — 
He  was  disappointed,  and  his  self-love  was 
wounded. 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Marshall.  I  hope  sinoerely 
you  may  never  have  cause  to  regret  your  deoi- 
sion."  And  he  passed  out  of  the  parlor  and  left 
me  alone — no,  not  alone,  for  God  was  with  me. 

Well,  in  less  than  a  week  the  sheriff  hung 
his  red  flag  from  our  drawing-room  window, 
and  the  furniture  was  knocked  off  under  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  We  had  a  few  friends 
who  remained  true  to  us  in  this  winter  of  ad- 
versity—friends who  secured  to  us  some  of  the 
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household  articles  which  they  knew  were  rela- 
tively or  intrinsically  dear  to  as. 

We  procured  a  small,  but  neat  cottage  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  pleasant  half  country  town  where 
we  had  always  resided,  and  though  the  rooms 
were  small  and  forcibly  in  contrast  with  the 
elegant  ones  we  had  left,  a  little  exercisfe  of 
taste  and  skill  gave  them,  as  they  will  almost 
every  room,  a  pleasant,  graceful  appearance. 

Two  weeks  went  by  swiftly,  in  the  arranging 
of  our  new  home,  which  devolved  chiefly  upon 
me,  and  then  I  stood  up  and  bravely  met  the  j 
question,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  It  was  a  hard  j 
one  for  a  girl  of  twenty-two  to  answer,  one  whose 
energies  had  never  been  aroused  and  developed, 
one  who  saw  an  invalid  mother  and  three  chil- 
dren, the  oldest,  a  boy  of  hardly  fifteen,  and  hith- 
erto the  idol  of  the  household,  dependent  sole- 
ly upon  her  exertions  for  their  support. 

Hour  after  hour  I  walked  up  and  down  my  < 
chamber  floor,  trying  to  solve  this  problem,  but 
it  was  impossible.  At  last  I  said,  "  I  will  go  down 
and  ask  mamma.  Her  maturer  judgment  may 
suggest  something,  and  it  is  high  time  we  were 
acting  in  this  matter. 

She  sat  by  the  window,  over  which  I  had 
trailed  the  sweet-briar  vine  that  very  morning, 
her  pale,  sad  face,  enclosed  in  its  widow's  cap. 

"  Mamma,  you  know  we  must  talk  about  our 
circumstances,  painful  as  it  is  to  introduce  the 
subject.  I  must  do  something  for  our  support 
right  off,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  devise 
some  plan." 

"  You,  my  poor  child !"  And  her  dark  sunken 
eyes  rested  with  pitiful  tenderness  upon  me. — 
"  What  in  the  world  can  you  do  ?  What  would 
your  father  have  said  had  he  heard  you !  Oh ! 
William  t  William !"  She  clasped  her  hands,  and 
the  tears  swept  down  her  faded  cheeks. 

I  inherit  all  my  energy  from  my  father.  My 
mother  is  loving,  gentle,  vine-like ;  but  there 
are  no  elements  in  her  character  to  meet  and 
conquer  adversity.  She  can  suffer  and  endure 
for  those  she  loves,  bat  she  cannot  work  and 
triumph. 

"  Don't,  mamma ;  dont  give  way  so.  He  has 
only  gone  home  first,  you  know,  and  every  day 
is  bringing  us  closer  together."  I  could  not 
fashion  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  for  the 
gobs  that  choked  me. 

After  awhile,  however,  we  discussed  and  dis- 
missed a  variety  of  projects. 

There  was  my  piano,  that  had  been  secured 
to  us  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend.  I  might 
give  lessons  in  music.  But  the  remuneration 
would  be  small,  and  it  would  take  several  terms 
to  form  a  large  class. 

Then  my  mother  suggested  a  school.  But 
the  flourishing  academy  on  the  hill  had  already 
appropriated  all  the  children  in  the  town, 
could  not  think  of  contending  the  claims  of  su- 
periority with  an  institution  that  had  the  pres- 
tige of  age  and  wealthy  patronage.  It  was  very 
plain  there  was  no  employment  to  be  obtained 
in  my  native  town. 

"  If  I  were  only  in  some  city  I"  was  my  men- 
tal ejaculation,  as  I  leaned  my  head,  bewildered 
with  revolving  fruitless  plans,  on  my  hand. 


A  beam  of  light  leaped  suddenly  through  the 
darkness.  My  old  nurse,  to  whom  I  had  always 
been  greatly  attached,  had  a  married  daughter 
residing  in  Philadelphia.  She  was  only  a  few 
years  older  than  myself.  I  would  write  to  her, 
explain  our  circumstances,  and  entreat  her  to 
procure  me  some  situation  (I  hardly  cared 
what  I)  to  save  my  family  from  starvation. 

To  resolve  was  always  with  me  to  perform. 
That  night  the  letter  was  dispatched.  Two  days 
later  the  answer  came.  My  application  had 
been  successful.  Mr.  Mason,  the  husband  of 
my  nurse's  daughter,  had  just  learned  of  a  va- 
cancy in  a  retail  dry-goods  store,  where  a  young 
lady  was  wanted  to  assist  in  keeping  the  books, 
and  occasionally  wait  on  customers.  No  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  book-keeping  was  requir- 
ed, only  a  thorough  mathematical  education. — 
The  salary  for  the  first  year  would  be  six  hun- 
dred dollars. 

"  We  are  living  in  a  private  street,  in  a  very 
quiet,  unpretending  sort  of  way,"  wrote  the 
young  wife,  "  but  if  you  choose  to  come  to  us 
we  will  do  all  we  can  to  make  you  comfortable, 
dear  Miss  Mary.  Mother  has  done  nothing  but 
cry  since  she  learned  of  the  misfortunes  that 
have  come  upon  her  sweet  darling  and  the  fami- 
ly !  And  you  will  find  warm  and  true,  if  humble 
hearts,  ready  to  welcome  you. 

"You  shall  have  the  front  chamber,  Miss 
Mary,  and  your  board  for  two  dollars  a  week" 
And  so  ran  the  practical  but  kindly  letter  that 
decided  my  destiny. 

I  remember  how  the  hot  blood  dashed  into 
my  cheeks,  as  I  read  Hannah's  suggestion  of 
"  standing  in  a  store,"  for  I  had  been  nurtured 
in  the  very  lap  of  luxury,  and*  what  young  girl 
is  ever  totally  indifferent  to  the  verdict  of  the 
society  whose  atmosphere  she  has  inhaled  all 
her  life  ? 

But  the  after-memory  of  my  family  silenced 
the  whispers  of  pride.  "  I  will  go,"  I  said ;  "  God 
will  help  me  to  lift  the  great  burden  upon  my 
shoulders." 

That  night,  after  supper,  we  went  into  the  lit- 
tle sitting  room,  where  a  few  articles  of  luxuri- 
ous furniture  bore  witness  of  the  wealth  that 
had  "  taken  to  itself  wings,  and  flown  away." 
There,  after  a  brief  preface,  in  which  I  depicted 
our  present  situation,  and  its  imperative  call 
for  immediate  action,  I  disclosed  my  intentions 
and  read  Mrs.  Mason's  letter. 

The  information  was  at  first  received  with 
mute  astonishment,  then  my  leaving  home  was 
positively  interdicted  by  my  mother  and  bro- 
ther. 

"  You  shall  not  leave  us,  darling  sister,  and 
go  off  to  that  great,  strange  city,  and  make  a 
slave  of  yourself  for  us.    I'll  work,  and  support 
you  all — indeed  I  will,  if  it  kills  me."   And  too 
proud  to  let  me  see  his  tears,  Frederic  laid  his 
wet  cheek  against  my  own.    I  lifted  it,  and 
smoothed  away  the  warm  rich  curls  from  the 
broad  forehead.   Ah,  he  would  have  been  a 
slender  reed  to  lean  on,  with  his  highly  wrought 
;  delicate  nervous  organization,  and  his  poetic 
^temperament,  albeit  his  heart  was  brave  and 
5  strong  as  a  man's. 
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"  No,  Fred,  dear  boy,  you  must  not  look  and 
talk  thus.  Yon  will  do  all  70a  can  to  strength- 
en mamma  and  me  for  the  trial  that  lies  before 
us.  It  will  be  very  hard  to  go  away  from  you, 
I  know,  but  we  mutt  submit  to  the  inevitable, 
and  in  two  or  three  years,  perhaps,  we  can  lay 
up  money  enough  to  buy  a  cow  and  some  chick- 
ens, and  I'll  return  and  make  butter  and  cheese, 
and  we'll  all  turn  farmers.  Meanwhile  yon 
must  cultivate  this  great  garden,  you  know,  and 
itil  supply  you  with  vegetables  all  summer, 
and  you  can  dispose  of  enough  to  pay  for  the 
girls'  schooling." 

A  ray  of  hope  sprang  into  his  pale  face. — 
"  That's  a  lucky  thought,  Mary ;  and  look  here, 
I'll  sell  my  watch  (see  if  I  don't)  and  buy  the 
cow  and  the  chickens  right  off ;  and  before  the 
year's  ont  we'll  have  a  litttle  farm,  and  you  back 
too ;  I  guess  we  will  I" 

How  eager  were  his  tones — how  radiant  was 
bis  face.  Ah  I  he  too  had  his  father's  soul,  and 
I  would  not  dampen  his  spirits  by  telling  him 
of  the  years  of  patience  and  toil  it  would  require 
to  accomplish  all  this. 

Well,  reader,  to  make  a  sad  story  a  brief  one, 
I  combated  and  overcame  all  obstacles — my 
mother's  tears  and  prejudices,  my  sister's  en- 
treaties that  I  would  not  leave  them,  and  my 
brother's  vehement  objections. 

But  I  suffered — going  out  thus  from  my  home 
with  unshod  feet,  into  the  thorns  and  among 
the  stony  places.  Oh !  too  sharp  even  now  is 
the  memory  that  strikes  through  my  soul  with 
the  very  memory  of  that  dark  time.  I  know 
not  how  I  lived  through  it,  I  only  know  God  in 
His  mercy  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

It  was  just  in  the  April  sunset  that  I  reached 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Mason  was  at  the  landing  to 
meet  me.  His  warm  grasp  of  my  hand,  and  the 
look  of  sympathy  in  his  honest,  manly  coun- 
tenance, shook  up  the  tears  into  my  eyes.  I 
had  been  in  a  strange,  apathetic  state  since  I 
left  my  home  in  the  early  morning,  hardly  re  a- ; 
Using  what  I  was  doing — hardly  recognising  my 
own  identity.  Well,  we  drove  through  street 
after  street,  all  flanked  with  tall  brick  houses, 
and  white  window  blinds — all  wearing  the  same : 
at  ark,  barren,  dead  physiognomy. 

At  last  we  drew  up  before  one  of  these  brick 
houses  in  a  private  street.  Before  I  had  alight- 
ed my  nurse  was  at  the  door.  Oh  I  it  gave  me 
new  strength  to  find  the  arms  that  had  shelter- 
ed my  infancy,  once  more  about  me ;  and  the 
tones  that  had  sung  me  to  slumber  when  I  lay 
under  the  lace  canopy  of  my  crib,  calling  me 
brokenly  M  their  poor  darling  little  Mary." 

Well,  it  was  an  humble  one,  but  in  the  broad- 
est, fullest  sense  of  the  blessed  word,  it  was 
h+vu  to  me.  My  heart  felt  this,  as  soon  as  I 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  it  felt  it  during  all 
tbe  long  dreary  two  years  that  I  was  there. 

The  next  morning  I  entered  upon  my  new  du- 
ties. Every  moment  of  that  day  is  burned  into 
xny  memory,  but  I  can  only  turn  back  to  that 
dark  page  of  my  life-book,  and  glance  hurriedly 
over  it. 

Many  times  when  my  head  grew  dizzy,  and 
my  limbs  ached  with  their  new  toil,  I  thought 


I  of  the  millionaire  and  his  palace  home,  and 
s  glancing  up  and  down  the  long  store,  its  broad 
I  shelves  heaped  with  goods,  I  said  to  myself, 
5 "  It  is  better  to  be  his  wife  than  to  be  here. — 
i  To-morrow  I  will  write  to  him  and  tell  him  the 
*  hand  he  sought  shall  be  given  to  him." 

Bet  I  did  not,  and  every  day  the  heavy  bur- 
den grew  lighter,  and  new  strength  came  to  bear 
it.   Then  the  blessed  consciousness  that  I  was 
;  doing  good  to  others,  supported  me  more  than 
all  else.   Of  course,  with  my  small  salary,  the 
strictest  economy  was  necessary  to  meet  our  ex- 
penses.  But  with  Fred's  exertions,  who  culti- 
vated the  garden,  and  procured  the  cow  and  the 
;  chickens,  and  made  them  remunerative  too,  the 
dear  ones  at  home  were  secured  from  want,  and 
;  I  had  my  reward." 

Two  years  had  gone  by.  It  was  one  of  those 
bright  May  mornings  that  are  the  songs  and 
:  poems  of  the  year.  It  softened  and  brightened 
;  even  the  long,  bare  streets,  as  a  smile  that  breaks 
;'<  up  from  the  heart,  does  a  cold,  care-worn  face, 
;  and  it  dashed  through  the  windows,  and  sprin- 
kled the  long  counters,  and  sparkled  over  the 
piles  of  tumbled  silks  and  satins,  of  muslins  and 
mantles,  that  overstrew  them. 

Everybody  was  out  that  morning.  We  were 
very  busy,  for  it  was  one  of  the  merchant's 
"  harvest  days."  I  was  unusually  so,  for  two  of 
the  clerks  were  ill,  and  part  of  their  duties  de- 
volved upon  me  ;  but  I  paused  a  moment,  and 
the  rich  lace  I  was  measuring  half  fell  from  my 
hands,  in  my  astonishment,  as  my  old  nurse 
entered  the  stove. 

She  was  qnite  infirm,  and  I  feared  the  exer- 
tion would  injure  her.  "  How  could  you  ven- 
ture so  far  ?"  was  my  remonstrative  ejaculation 
as  I  grasped  her  hand. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you  once,  darling,  at  your 
work,  and  the  morning  was  so  pleasant  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  to  keep  on  down  here, 
after  I  had  ventured  out." 

"  Well,  just  walk  up  stairs,  sit  down,  and  rest 

yourself  until  " 

A  glance  down  the  store  arrested  the  words 
on  my  lips,  for  at  that  moment  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman advanced  to  the  counter.  They  stood 
but  a  few  feet  from  me.  I  gased  fall  into  the 
faces  of  both.  No,  I  could  not  be  mistaken — 
there  was  the  same  portly  figure,  and  pompous 
carriage,  the  same  obtrusive,  self-conscious  air 
and  bearing  of  the  pnrse-proud  millionaire. — 
The  lady  who  stood  by  his  side  was  young  and 
very  beautiful.  Her  rich,  crape  shawl,  hung  in 
graceful  folds  about  her  tall,  symmetrical  figure. 
Her  face  was  very  sweet,  very  fair.  Long,  gold- 
en lashes,  shaded  the  eyes  blue  as  the  sky  out- 
;  side,  and  her  deep,  brown  hair,  lay  in  ripply 
folds  over  her  low  smooth  forehead.  The  mouth, 
that  sweet  index  of  a  woman's  emotional  nature, 
was  full  and  sweet,  but  there  was  pride  in  the 
curving  of  the  red  lips,  and  haughtiness  in  the 
carriage  of  the  small  finely-shaped  head. 

And  $he  was  the  wife  of  that  old  man !  She 
had  given  her  spring-time  to  his  autumn,  she 
had  sold  herself  for  his  gold!  Did  it  pay  f  I 
looked  down  on  the  two  years  of  toil  and  priva- 
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tion,  which  had  followed  me  from  the  night  on 
which  I  had  stood  face  to  face  with  the  million- 
aire, and  in  my  heart  I  blessed  God  that  I  had 
"  resisted  the  temptation." 

"  Look  here,  dear ;  won't  that  be  pretty  trim- 
ming for  my  evening  barege  f  The  colors  will 
blend  charmingly."  And  the  young  wife  held  np 
admiringly,  the  dainty  bnt  elaborate  French 
trimming. 

Mr.  Stowell  was  always  a  connoisseur  in  dress, 
and  he  had  just  acquiesced  in  his  wife's  remark, 
when  I  noticed  that  her  eyes  wandered  in  our 
direction.  There  was  a  quick  start — then  the 
warm  blood  dashed  into  her  cheeks,  her  blue 
eyes  dropped,  and  a  quick  shiver  crossed  her 
red  lips. 

44  Who  is  that  gentleman  and  lady,  and  why 
are  you  staring  at  them  so  ?"  asked  Nurse 
White,  in  a  loud  whisper. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Stowell,  nurse,  and  that  lady  is  his 

wife!" 

11  Mr.  Stowell — that  rich  old  man  that  wanted 
to  marry  you,  just  after  your  father  died  ?"  And 
the  old  woman  peered  at  the  gentleman  eagerly 
through  her  spectacles. 

"  Hush !  hush,  nurse ;  they'll  overhear  you." 

But  my  caution  was  too  late,  I  felt  it  the  mo- 
ment my  up-glancing  eyes  met  those  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  stood  on  my  right.  He  was  young. 
Thirty  summers  could  scarcely  have  crossed 
that  pale  forehead,  crowned  with  its  heavy  mass 
of  brown  hair.  He  was  not  symmetrically  hand- 
some, but  there  was  an  expression  of  scholarly 
refinement  in  his  face,  a  gentlemanly  air  in  his 
whole  bearing,  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  I 
can  scarcely  analyze  the  expression  of  those  half ; 
gray,  half  hazel  eyes,  as  they  met  my  own.  It 
was  one  of  mingled  curiosity,  surprise,  admira- 
tion, and  the  glance  swept  my  face  and  figure 
before  my  own  had  turned  from  his ;  while  I  felt 
the  quick,  conscious  blood,  staining  my  cheeks. 

A  moment  later,  however,  the  young  gentle- 
man advanced  and  confronted  Mrs.  Stowell.  I 
cannot  define  his  manner.  It  was  calm,  calm 
as  his  face  was,  and  yet  you  should  have  seen 
the  look  of  intensest  scorn  that  curled  his  proud 
lips,  as  they  said  low  and  musically,  "Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Stowell.  I  am  most  happy  to  meet 
you,  and  at  last  to  have  the  opportunity  of  of- 
fering you  my  congratulations." 

"  And  I  am  happy  that  my  husband  is  here 
to  accept  them  with  me,  Mr.  Mills,"  answered 
the  lady,  but  the  quiver  of  her  tones,  and  the 
sudden  pallor  of  her  cheek,  told  me  she  was 
speaking  a  lie. 

"  Mr.  Alcott  Mills  f  An  old  friend  of  my  wife's, 
of  whom  I  have  heard  her  speak.  I  am  most 
happy  to  meet  you,  sir."  And  the  millionaire 
lifted  his  hat,  and  looked  down  proudly  on  his 
wife,  and  patronisingly  on  the  gentleman. 

44  When  did  you  return  from  Europe  f "  con- 
strainedly asked  Mrs.  Stowell. 

"  Last  month :  I  should  have  done  myself  the 
honor  to  call  on  you  before,  but  I  only  reached 
Philadelphia  yesterday." 

"  I  hope  your  meeting  us  this  morning  will 
not  prevent  your  fulfilling  your  previous  inten- 
tions, sir,"  graciously  responded  Mr.  Stowell. 


\  "Thank  you.  It  will  certainly  afford  me 
{ much  pleasure  to  meet  Mrs.  Stowell  in  the  new 
|  home,  where  they  tell  me  her  smile  is  even 
!  more  captivating  than  it  was  in  the  old  one — 
s  though,  I  suppose,  all  its  sweetness  is  reserved, 
fas  a  loving  wife's  should  be,  for  yourself, 
j  sir." 

It  was  spoken  with  a  graceful  inclination  of 
the  fine  head,  which  made  the  gallant  speech 
more  effective ;  but,  oh  1  what  bitter  irony  lay 
under  the  light  words  which  only  the  lady  could 
interpret. 

Then  the  adieux  were  exchanged,  the  French 
trimming  ordered  for  the  dress-maker,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stowell  passed  from  the  store.  But  I 
did  not  envy  her  as  I  stood  behind  the  counter, 
while  the  white-gloved  groom  handed  her  to 
her  elegant  carriage  that  morning. 

Once  again  the  young  stranger  turned,  and 
bent  on  me  one  of  those  inexplicable  glances,  as 
he  left  the  store.  It  was  strange  but  that  look 
haunted  me  all  the  day. 

It  was  a  day,  too,  of  great  happiness,  of  great 
thankfulness,  to  the  Good  Father.  I  looked 
back  on  the  past  two  years,  and  though  I  could 
not  deny  I  had  endured  much,  still  I  had  given 
great  measure  of  happiness  unto  others. 

My  daily  toil  had  kept  off  poverty's  gaunt 
clutch  from  the  little  white  cottage,  under  whose 
roof  beat  securely  the  hearts  whose  44  peace" 
was  dearer  than  my  own  They  had,  of  course, 
never  become  reconciled  to  my  absence,  bnt 
they  had  prospered  in  all  things,  and,  in  his  last 
letter,  my  brother  had  written : 

"  Next  autumn  you  must  come  home  to  us, 
most  precious  sister.  We  have  secured  fifteen 
scholars  for  the  new  school  you  are  to  estab- 
lish. Besides  this,  I  have  bought  another  cow, 
and  we  have  fifty  chickens.  Annie  can  make 
butter  and  cheese  already,  and  our  old  gardener 
always  finds  a  market  for  it.  We  are  going  into 
the  gardening  business  extensively  next  spring. 
And  now  don't  give  yourself  a  single  anxious 
thought  about  my  neglect  of  my  studies.  I  de- 
vote every  evening,  and  all  my  odd  moments, 
to  my  books,  and,  after  all,  this  new  work  and 
harsh  discipline  is  making  a  man  of  me,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  which  the  luxurious  ener- 
vating life  that  preceded  it  never  would  have 
done. 

"  We  would  be  very  happy  if  you  were  with, 
us.  Oh,  next  autumn  we  shall  look  into  your 
mellow  brown  eyes ;  we  shall  drop  kisses  and 
blessings  on  your  sweet  lips,  and  putting  our 
arms  about  you  we  shall  say, 4  You  shall  go  no 
more  out,  forever.' " 

Much  beloved  brother !  Would  the  autumn 
make  thy  golden  poet-dream  a  reality  1  I  look- 
ed across  the  bright  summer,  and  dared  to  hope 
it.   Oh  t  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

(TO  BE  COKCLUDBD  DC  NEXT  NUMBER.) 


It  has  passed  info  an  aphorism  that  action,  is 
necessary  to  virtue,  even  among  those  who  are 
not  apprised  that  it  is  also  indispensable  to 

happiness. 
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Edgar  Malcolm,  a  young  nobleman,  had  con- 
tracted a  love  marriage,  a  rare  circumstance 
among  the  gentry.  His  bride  was  the  daughter 
of  a  tradesman  in  London,  into  whose  society 
he  had  been  thrown  while  at  Bath.  When  Mal- 
colm first  met  Emily  Reardon,  which  was  on  the 
day  he  reached  the  watering-place  one  fashion- 
able season,  he  saw  that  a  sweet  and  modest 
flower  had  fallen  in  his  way,  and  he  resolved 
almost  involuntarily  to  pluck  it  and  hide  it  in 
his  bosom. 


But  the  father  of  Emily  did  object,  and  most 
earnestly.  Malcolm,  however,  was  not  to  be 
turned  from  his  purpose,  and  Mr.  Reardon  see- 
ing this,  yielded  to  his  desire  to  visit  his  daugh- 
ter formally.  The  result  was  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Emily  became  the  bride  of 
the  young  nobleman.  Her  beauty,  her  loveli- 
ness of  character,  her  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence, soon  made  the  haughty  ones  into  whose 
circle  she  was  introduced,  forget  her  origin. — 
j  As  for  the  marriage,  it  proved  eminently  happy. 
Emily  did  not  observe  for  several  days  that  Malcolm  had  a  virtuous  mind  and  a  high  sense 
an  elegant-looking  young  man  frequently  pans-  J  of  honor.  He  could,  therefore,  appreciate  what 
ed  to  gase  at  her  as  she  walked  out,  and  in  the  J  was  truly  excellent  in  woman,  and  love  what 
drawing-room  would  stand  for  many  moments  J  was  worthy  of  exalted  affection, 
at  a  time,  with  his  eyes  fixed  admiringly  upon  A  few  years  after  this  marriage,  Malcolm 
her.  But  such  undisguised  admiratian  could  started  on  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy  with 
not  long  remain  unnoted,  and  soon  her  gentle  his  wife  and  their  only  child,  a  little  girl  just 
eyes  would  droop,  and  a  soft  blush  cover  her !  entering  her  fourth  summer.  After  an  absence 
sweetly-beautiful  face,  as  she  became  conscious  of  two  or  three  months,  wishing  to  enjoy  a  sea 
of  the  met.  i  voyage,  they  embarked  from  Naples  in  a  vessel 

Malcolm  saw  that  the  fair  young  creature  was  bound  for  London.  But  they  never  reached 
startled  from  her  pure  and  innocent  dream  of  \  their  destination.  Soon  after  sailing,  a  terrible 
life,  and  that  she  rather  shrank  from  than  court- 1  storm  arose,  which  continued  many  hours  with 
ed  his  observation.  This  maiden  delicacy,  so }  unabated  fury.  At  midnight  the  vessel  was 
different  from  anything  he  had  met  with  in  the !  thrown  upon  breakers,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
too  highly  refined  society  in  which  he  had  mov-  i  dashed  to  pieces.  Nearly  all  on  board  perished, 
ed,  but  deepened  the  admiration  felt  by  Malcolm  j  With  his  wife  and  child  clinging  to  him,  Malcolm 
for  the  lovely  stranger.  He  made  bolder  ap-  endeavored  to  support  himself  in  the  water. 
proache8,  and  they  seemed  to  frighten  her,  for  But  the  waves,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  fierce 
she  rarely  afterwards  appeared  in  public,  unless  j  storm,  soon  overwhelmed  them.  There  was  a 
with  her  father  or  mother.  brief  struggle  of  the  drowning  man  to  rise 

The  oftener  he  saw  her,  the  more  was  the  J  above  the  surface  with  the  precious  burden  of 
young  man  charmed  with  the  beautiful  girl. —  1  living  souls,  beloved,  even  beyond  his  own  life, 
The  fact  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  trades-  i  but  the  struggle  was  fruitless — they  all  went 
man  did  not,  when  discovered,  long  dampen  the 1  down  into  the  deep  waters, 
ardor  of  his  feelings.  On  returning  to  London,  1  When  daylight  broke  along  the  shore  of 
he  waited  on  her  father  and  formally  declared  <  Sicily,  sad  relics  of  the  storm  were  to  be  found 
his  wish  to  visit  Emily.  Mr.  Reardon,  a  high-  <  here  and  there,  washed  upon  the  strand.  The 
minded,  virtuous  man,  was  startled  and  alarmed  j  saddest  of  these  were  many  dead  bodies,  among 
at  the  proposition,  and  begged  young  Malcolm  <  them,  that  of  the  wife  of  Malcolm.  His  body 
not  to  think  of  an  intimacy  with  his  daughter,  {had  also  floated  to  the  shore,  but  life  proved 
as  their  social  positions  were  such  that  unhap-  [not  to  be  entirely  extinct.  The  first  object  that 
piness  to  one  or  both  must  be  the  inevitable  j  met  his  eyes,  on  reviving,  was  the  form  of  her 
result.  To  this,  Malcolm  returned  a  most  he  had  striven  so  unavailingly  to  save.  The 
solemn  avowal  that  his  intentions  were  pure  J  shock  proved  too  much  for  his  reason, 
and  honorable.  j    Tears  afterwards,  Edgar  Malcolm  awoke  and 

u  I  will  not  insult  you  so  much  as  to  question  found  himself  the  denizen  of  a  monastery  in 
that  for  a  moment,"  said  the  tradesman ;  "  but  Palermo.  Light  came  but  gradually  into  his 
even  as  your  wife,  my  daughter  could  not  be  mind.  As  it  grew  more  distinct,  and  made 
happy  in  the  new  scenes  to  which  you  would !  visible  the  broken  relics  of  the  happy  past,  his 
introduce  her.  And  I  need  not  remind  you,  sir,  j  mind  sickened,  and  he  turned  for  consolation  to 
that  an  alliance  with  one  in  our  station  would !  those  around  him.  No  great  influence  was  re- 
subject  you  to  mortifying  annoyances."  j  quired  to  make  him  content  to  remain  in  the 
"  If  I  can  win  the  love  of  your  child,  no  fear  j  cloisterod  seclusion,  where,  the  world  forgetting, 
of  what  you  suggest  need  be  entertained.  A  by  the  world  forgot,  he  found,  or  hoped  to  find, 
virtuous  affection  is  the  beat  guarantee  for  hap-  ?  peace  for  a  troubled  spirit,  balm  for  a  wounded 
piness,"  replied  the  ardent  young  man.  "  If  I  \  heart.  A  portion  of  the  income  of  his  large 
am  willing  to  throw  aside  the  false  estimation  j  estate  was  made  over  to  the  church,  and  the 
which  men  place  upon  rank  and  birth,  surely  balance  left  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  his 
you  ought  not  to  object.  I  see  in  your  daugh-  j  legal  agent,  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  manner 
ter  virtues  that  would  adorn  the  highest  social ;  that  he  might  determine.  Strong  efforts  were 
position,  and  I  can  place  her  where  she  will '  made  by  his  friends,  so  soon  as  he  was  dis- 
shine  in  her  own  pure  lustre."                      [covered,  to  induce  him  to  return  to  England, 
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bat  he  resisted  all  persuasion,  and,  finally,  to 
pat  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  world,  took 
upon  himself  the  vows  of  a  religious  order.  He 
was  no  longer  Sir  Edgar  Malcolm,  but  a  oowled 
and  hooded  monk,  re-christened  Maroni. 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  the  day  when 
a  terrible  misfortune  drew  a  curtain  between 
the  heart  of  Edgar  Malcolm  and  all  worldly  in- 
terests, and  Father  Maroni  is  an  old  and  vener- 
able man,  beloved  and  respected  in  his  order. 
From  Palermo  his  field  of  usefulness  has 
changed  to  Naples,  where  his  life  is  spent  in 
binding  up  the  wounds  that  evil  affections  are 
ever  making  in  the  heart,  and  endeavoring  to 
pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  passion. 

One  day,  while  at  the  confessional,  a  servant 
belonging  to  a  family  of  rank,  divulged  to 
Father  Maroni  a  plot,  of  which  she  had  acci- 
dentally become  cognizant,  against  the  honor  of 
a  lovely  young  girl,  the  orphan  child  of  a 
deceased  nobleman,  who  had  squandered  his 
estate,  and  left,  at  his  death,  two  children  Co  the 
care  of  a  relative.  The  individual  engaged  in 
this  unhallowed  scheme  was  Prince  Algardo,  a 
man  of  powerful  connections,  great  wealth,  and 
unscrupulous  and  determined  character.  The 
name  of  the  beautiful  girl  was  Marie  Casteloni. 
It  had  been  arranged,  in  the  absence  of  Marie's 
uncle,  that,  on  a  certain  night,  an  upper  ser- 
vant or  Stewart  in  the  family  was,  for  a  large 
bribe,  to  admit  the  prince,  and  leave  the  un- 
happy girl  enti  rely  in  his  power.  If  she  yielded 
to  his  wishes,  well ;  if  not,  he  was  to  carry  her 
off  by  force,  and  escape  into  France.  Everything 
was  arranged,  so  that,  the  moment  Marie  was 
removed  from  the  protecting  roof  of  her  uncle, 
the  flight  was  to  begin.  On  the  second  night 
after  the  iniquitous  scheme  was  divulged,  the 
evil  deed  was  to  be  consummated. 

Father  Maroni  understood  well  the  character 
of  Prince  Algardo.  More,  than  once  had  he 
found  himself  called  upon  to  step  in  between 
him  and  his  intended  victims,  by  which  acts  he 
had  made  the  prince  his  implacable  enemy,  and 
extorted  a  bitter  threat  in  consequence,  not- 
withstanding his  religious  character,  if  he  ever 
crossed  his  path  again. 

Father  Maroni  understood  well  that  this  was 
no  idle  threat  on  the  part  of  the  unscrupulous 
nobleman.  Bat  he  was  not,  by  nature,  one 
who  hesitated  in  fear  of  personal  consequences. 
He  had  seen  Marie  Casteloni  a  few  times — 
though  she  had  never  come  to  him  as  her 
spiritual  father — and  had  been  struck  with 
something  in  her  face  that  reminded  him  of 
other  times  and  places.  Hers  was  not  an 
Italian  beauty;  the  white  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  and  sunny  hair  were  those  of  a  race  born 
in  a  colder  olimate. 

"That  sacrifice  must  not  be  made,"  said 
Father  Maroni,  as  soon  as  the  servant  had  re- 
tired. 

Marie  resided  at  a  beautiful  villa  half  a  mile 
from  Naples.  It  was  near  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  she  was  looking  down  from  a  large 
window  upon  the  beautiful  bay,  when  a  vener- 
able priest  approached  and  saluted  her  with  a 
pious  benediotiou.   Marie  knew  him  as  Father 


Maroni,  and  invited  him  to  come  in  and  rest 
himself.  Once  seen,  no  one  could  forget  Father 
Maroni.  His  face  was  large,  calm,  and  benevo- 
lent, while  his  eyes  and  lips  gave  to  his  counte- 
nance an  expression  of  great  firmness  and  reso- 
lution. Throughout  Naples,  he  was  beloved  by 
the  good,  and  feared  by  the  evil. 

In  the  room  where  Marie  was  sitting,  played 
her  little  sister  upon  the  floor ;  and  soon  after 
Father  Maroni  had  come  in,  the  two  principal 
retainers  in  the  family  entered,  and  not  with- 
out a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  found  Marie  at  the 
feet  of  the  priest,  listening  earnestly  to  his  low 
spoken  words. 

"  Daughter,"  said  Father  Maroni,  as  he  held 
the  hand  of  the  gentle  maiden,  and  gazed  ear- 
nestly into  her  face,  "  you  do  not  look  like  one 
of  the  children  of  our  Italy.  Your  mother  was 
not  born  in  this  sunny  region  ?" 

"  No — she  belonged  to  another  people,"  re- 
turned Marie. 

"  In  what  country  was  she  born  ?"  asked  Fa* 
ther  Maroni 

"  That  I  do  not  know." 

"  It  must  have  been  in  England,"  said  the 
priest,  musingly,  his  eyes  fixed  almost  as  by  a 
spell  upon  the  face  of  the  lovely  girt 

"I  do  not  know,"  repeated  Marie.  "My 
mother  did  not  know.  I  have  heard  her  say- 
that  she  was  like  one  ocean-born,  and  thrown 
by  a  wave  upon  the  shore." 

"What  did  she  mean  by  that?"  inquired 
Father  Maroni,  speaking  in  quicker  voice  than 
usual. 

"A  ship  was  lost  in  the  sea,"  replied  the 
maiden,  "  and  she,  a  child  too  young  to  tell  of 
either  her  parents  or  country,  floated  alive  to 
the  shore." 

The  fires  kindled  by  nature  in  the  heart  of 
the  venerable  priest,  though  they  had  long 
been  smoldering,  had  not  burned  out.  Memory 
blew  upon  them,  and  revealed  their  hidden 
intensity.  Father  Maroni  found  himself  in- 
stantly agitated. 

"  Did  she  not  know  her  name  ?"  he  asked. 

Marie  said  "  Yes — it  wis  Emily." 

Father  Maroni  started  at  the  sound  of  this 
name.  * 

"  Was  there  no  relic  found  with  her,  no  token 
of  any  kind  ? " 

"  Yes,  this  locket  and  miniature ;"  and  Marie 
drew  from  her  bosom  an  exquisitely  chased 
gold  locket;  it  enclosed  the  miniature  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman. 

One  glance  sufficed  for  the  now  deeply  agitated 
priest.  The  likeness  was  that  of  Kmily,  bis 
lost  wife,  of  her  who  had  been  snatched  from 
him  by  a  terrible  death.  A  momentary  excite- 
ment overcame  him,  and  he  pressed  the  minia- 
ture passionately  to  his  lips,  greatly  to  the 
surprise  of  Marie,  who  did  not  in  the  least 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  so  sudden  a  change 
in  the  manner  of  Father  Maroni.  But  tkia  rip- 
ple on  the  surface  quickly  passed  away,  and  the 
priest  was  as  calm  as  before.  For  an  hour  he 
lingered  with  Maria  and  her  little  sister  Therean, 
seeing  each  moment  more  clearly  the  likeneaa 
of  that  beloved  one  who  had  passed,  amid  the 
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horrors  of  a  fearful  ocean  storm,  to  the  calm  j  "  Speak !"  she  said,  hurriedly.  u  I  hear  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed.  Far  down  in  the  undis-  \  rush  of  water.  Where  am  I  ?" 
covered  depths  of  the  sea,  forty  years  before,  he  \  "  You,  with  your  sister  Theresa,  are  on  ship- 
had  jfeelieved  his  dear  child  lost  to  him  forever.  { board.  See,  there  she  lies,  sweetly  asleep,  un- 
But  It  was  not  so ;  the  waves  had  borne  the  \  conscious  of  any  change.  But  be  calm,  my 
precious  burden  that  had  been  cast  upon  them !  dear  child/'  and  the  stranger  took  her  hand, 
safely  to  the  shore.  Little  Emily  had  been  \  and  held  it  tightly.  "  You  remember  Father 
saved,  and  these  were  her  children.  |  Maroni  ?   I  am  he." 

Years,  and  a  long  life  of  self-restraint,  had!;  "You?  Father  Maroni I" 
given  Father  Maroni  great  command  over  his  J  "Yes.  I  learned  from  a  faithful  servant  that 
feelings.  He  had  need  of  all  this  self  acquired?  Algardo  had  bribed  some  of  the  domestics  to 
power  now.  As  the  twilight  began  to  fill,  he  ^  admit  him  to  your  chamber,  that  he  might  re- 
laid  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of  Marie  and  >  move  you  to  a  distance,  and  make  you  the 
Theresa,  and  said,  with  a  more  genuine  fervor  J  slave  of  his  will.  I  determined  to  prevent  the 
than  had  ever  accompanied  his  blessing — "  The  J  execution  of  his  plot.  In  order  that  I  might 
God  of  peace  keep  you,  my  children,  and  pre-  \  be  better  able  to  do  this,  I  came  to  your  uncle's 
serve  you  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler."         \  villa,  where  I  met  you.   Oh !  that  was  a  blessed 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  the  j  meeting,  for  I  found  in  you,  Marie,  the  daughter 
priest  that  left  a  strong  in  pression  on  the  mind  <  of  my  own  child,  whom  I  had  seen  swallowed 
of  Marie.  This,  under  the  circumstances,  could  \  in  the  sea  that  bereft  me  of  her  mother.  The 
hardly  have  been  otherwise.  His  voice  lingered  |  looket  you  wear  about  your  neck  contains  the 
in  her  ears,  and  seemed  to  possess  a  world  of  \  miniature  of  one  whose  loss  I  have  mourned 
tenderness.  i  for  nearly  forty  years." 

On  the  next  night,  just  as  Marie  was  about  j  Marie  looked  bewildered.  To  her  this  strange 
preparing  to  retire,  after  having  made  her  even-  j  revelation  seemed  like  a  dream, 
ing  devotions,  she  was  startled  by  a  noise  near  j  "  As  soon  as  I  had  learned  this,"  resumed 
one  of  the  windows,  which  was  immediately !  Father  Maroni, "  I  went  on  board  an  English 
afterwards  thrown  open,  when  a  man,  closely  j  vessel  of  war  in  the  harbor,  and  made  known 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  stepped  into  the  room.  A  \  to  the  officer  in  command  that  I  was  a  British 
cry  of  alarm  immediately  fell  from  the  lips  of  i  subject,  and  that  I  had  not  only  large  estates, 
Marie,  who  shrunk  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  >  but  a  title  at  home.  I  had  with  me  documents 
chamber,  as  the  intruder  advanced.  I  to  satisfy  him  at  onoe  that  my  statement  was 

M  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  pretty  one,"  said  the  \ true.  I  then  related  briefly  my  history — how 
unceremonious  visiter,  in  a  light,  playful  voice,  \  many  years  ago  I  had  been  wrecked  on  this 
uncovering  his  face  as  he  spoke,  and  showing  \  sea,  in  which  disaster  my  wife,  and  my  child 
the  bold,  but  handsome  features  of  Prince  Al-  \  also,  as  I  then  supposed,  were  drowned ;  and 
gardo.  "You  know  I  have  always  admired  you.  Uhat,  broken  in  spirits  by  the  shock,  I  had 
Long  ago  I  swore  to  possess  you,  and  now  I  have  J  sought  a  cloister's  retirement.  I  then  made 
come  to  make  good  the  oath."  j  known  the  fact  I  had  discovered,  that  you  were 

As  he  said  this,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  <  the  daughter  of  my  child,  who  had  been 
shrinking  form  of  the  frightened  girl,  and  was  \  strangely  saved  from  death,  and  that  an  un- 
about  raising  her  from  the  floor  where  she  had  \  principled  young  nobleman,  who  possessed 
couched  down,  when  he  was  seized  suddenly  by  j:  great  power  and  influence,  was  about  sacrificing 
a  powerful  arm,  and  drawn  backwards.   Re-  s  you,  in  your  helpless,  unwarned  innocence,  to 

lieving  himself,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  drawing  $  his  brutal  passions.   Captain  R  entered  at 

his  rapier  as  he  did  so.  On  turning,  he  found  ij  onoe  into  my  feelings,  and  to  his  courage  and 
himself  confronted  by  a  stranger,  fully  armed  s  determined  resolution  are  you,  my  dear  child, 
for  the  emergency.  Maddened  by  this  unex-  ^indebted  for  your  rescue.  My  arm  was  too 
peeled  and  bold  interference,  the  prince  made  j  feeble  to  save  you,  though,  had  not  other  and 
a  plunge  at  the  heart  of  his  assailant,  but  his  j  better  aid  been  tendered,  I  would  have  been  at 
sword  arm  was  thrown  coolly  up,  and  before  he  >  your  side  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Even  as  it 
could  recover  himself,  he  received  a  severe  j  was,  I  was  near  at  hand.  The  moment  the 
wound  in  the  left  side.   A  fierce  struggle  ensued,  i  fierce  contest  that  followed  the  meeting  of 

but  it  lasted  only  for  a  brief  period,  at  the  end  J  Prince  Algardo  and  Captain  R  had  been 

of  which,  Prince  Algardo  lay  upon  the  floor  that  i  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  you  and  Theresa 
was  deluged  with  his  blood.  s  were  removed  by  some  of  the  other  officers  who 

When  Marie,  whose  senses  had  fled  at  the  mo-  \  had  accompanied  us,  and  hurriedly  taken  on 
ment  of  greatest  peril,  recovered  her  conscious- j  board  the  ship,  which  immediately  set  sail, 
ness,  she  found  herself  in  a  small  apartment,  \  We  are  now  on  our  way  to  England,  and  you 
with  everything  around  her  new  and  strange.  \  are  under  the  protection  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
As  she  started  up,  with  an  exclamation  of  sur-  i  friend,  who  will  love  you  and  care  for  you  with 
prise  and  terror,  an  old  man,  whom  she  had  I  the  deepest  tenderness.  The  prince  is  powerful, 
not  at  first  observed,  came  quickly  to  her  side,  j  and  if  he  should  survive  his  wounds,  his  re- 
saying — **  Be  calm,  my  daughter,  you  are  safe."  j  venge  towards  both  you  and  me,  would  never 

There  was  something  strangely  familiar  in  j  be  satiated  Bhort  of  the  fiercest  retaliation.  I 
the  voice,  and  Marie  looked  wonderingly  into  j  could  no  longer  remain  in  Italy  with  any  hope 
the  old  man's  face.  j  of  retaining  my  life,  and  I  would  not  go  away 

vol.  vin. — 4  > 
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and  leave  yon  and  Theresa  there.  Now  we  are  j  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  new-found  relative, 
beyond  the  power  of  evil  passions.  As  for  me, !  she  was  more  and  more  comforted  ;  and  by  tht 
I  shall  lay  aside  my  ecclesiastical  vows.  Hope  j  time  they  arrived  in  London,  she  was  leaning 
in  life  has  come  warmly  back  intp  my  bosom  ;  |  upon  him  with  a  tenderness  nnfelt  for  any  one 
anew  current  is  flowing  in  my  veins ;  the  dead  j  since  the  grave  hid  her  mother  from  her  eyes, 
has  been,  as  it  were,  restored  to  me."  j    We  have  no  more  of  interest  to  add,  except 

Long  did  Marie  weep  after  this  narrative  had  j  that  a  year  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  Eng* 
ended.  No  doubts  crossed  her  mind,  for  nature  i  land,  Captain  IU— -  led  the  beautiful  Marie  to 
responded  in  her  heart  to  the  truth  of  the  £  the  altar.  He  was  justly  entitled  to  her  hand, 
wonderful  recital.  \  and  no  one  attempted  to  dispute  the  claim. 

When  day  dawned,  far  in  the  distance  lay,  \  Prince  Algardo  never  recovered  from  his 
dimly  seen,  the  shores  of  Italy ;  and  but  a  few  J  wound.  He  lingered  some  months,  and  then 
hours  more  went  by,  ere  the  last  line  that  \  paid,  with  his  life,  the  penalty  of  his  attempted 
darkened  on  the  horizon,  faded  before  the  J  crime.  Father  Maroni  was  no  more  seen  nor 
straining  vision.  Marie  Casteloni  wept  bitterly,  heard  of  in  Naples,  and  to  but  few  was  the  his- 
but  as  day  after  day  returned,  and  she  drew^  tory  of  his  sudden  disappearance  ever  known. 


SHE  IS  DTING! 


She  is  dying.  Hush!  she  is  dying.  The 
sunlight  streams  through  the  plate-glass  win- 
dows— the  room  is  fragrant  with  the  sweet 
breath  of  the  southern  flowers— large  milk- 
white  African  lilies,  roses  a  nightingale  would 
stoop  to  worship  ;  Cape  jessamines,  and  oamel- 
lias,  with  their  large  glossy  leaves. 

Through  the  open  casement  steals  the  mu- 
sic of  playing  fountains ;  and  the  light,  tem- 
pered pleasantly  by  rose  curtains  of  embroider- 
ed satin,  kindles  up  gorgeous  old  paintings  with 
a  halo  bright  as  a  rainbow.  It  is  as  if  fresher 
sunshine  were  falling  earthward  on  the  bower 
of  beauty.  The  canary  sings  in  his  glided  cage 
— her  canary ;  and  the  lark  raises  his  note  high- 
er and  higher  on  the  perfumed  air.  Why  do 
yon  clench  your  hands  till  the  nails  draw  the 
rich,  rosy  blood  through  the  thin,  quivering  skin  ? 
Why  do  you  shut  your  teeth  together,  and  hiss 
between  them  that  one  word— "  hush  ?"  It's  a 
beautiful  home,  I'm  sure ;  and  that  lady,  with 
her  head  upon  your  bosom,  is  fair  as  any  dream- 
vision  of  the  painter.  Surely  nothing  could  be 
purer  than  that  broad,  high  brow;  nothing 
brighter  than  those  golden  curls. 

And  she  loves  you,  too  I  Ah !  yes,  any  one 
can  read  that  in  the  deep  violet  eyes,  raised  so 
tenderly  to  your  own.  Ah!  that  is  it;  your 
young  wife  loves  you. 

She  linked  to  yours  the  existence  of  an  angel, 
when  she  knelt  beside  you  at  the  marriage  altar, 
and  placed  her  hand  in  yours. 

For  twelve  long,  golden,  sunny  months  an 
angel  has  walked  or  sat  by  your  side,  or  slept 
in  your  bosom.  You  know  it!  No  mortal 
woman  ever  made  your  heart  bow  before  a  pu- 
rity so  divine !  No  earthly  embrace  ever  filled ; 
your  soul  with  the  glory  from  the  stars ;  no  j 
earthly  smile  ever  shone  so  unchangingly  above; 
all  such  noisome  things  as  your  earth-worms 
call  care  and  trouble.  She  is  an  angel ;  and 
other  angels  have  been  singing  to  her  in  the 
long  days  of  the  pleasant  June  time. 

44  Hush,"  you  say ;  but  you  cannot  shut  out 
the  anthem  notes  of  heaven  from  those  unseal- 
ed ears  I   Louder,  higher,  swell  the  hymns  of 


\  the  seraphs ;  and  brighter  grows  the  smile  on 
|  your  wife's  lips. 

|  She  whispers,  M  Dearest,  I'm  almost  home,  and 
|  you  will  come  by-and-by,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
j  God  to  bless  you !"  But  you  cannot  bear  it — yon 
|  turn  away,  and  the  big  tears  gather  in  the  eyes, 
i  You  had  held  her  there  on  your  bosom  all 
;  day — all  night ;  are  you  tired  t  But  you  can- 
!  not  answer.  Closer— closer  you  clasp  the  slight, 
;  fair  figure  ;  painfully  you  press  your  lips  to  the 
cold  brow.   She  is  dead ! 

What  is  it  to  you  that  the  sunshine  is  bright  ? 
what  that  its  cheerful  rays  fall  on  the  broad 
land — your  lands  ?  What  is  it — now  that  she 
can  walk  on  them  no  more  ?  And  what  is  death 
— her  death  ?  Few  people  knew  her ;  no  nation 
will  raise  a  monument  to  her  memory !  But 
she  was  yours  ;  your  all !  No,  yours  and  God'a ; 
and  your  year  of  joy  is  over,  and  she  rests  on 
His  bosom  now  in  heaven.  They  have  dug  a 
grave  for  her.  Spring  flowers  brighten  over  it, 
and  the  green  grass  smiles  with  daisies  and  vio- 
lets. You  go  there,  and  sigh,  and  pray,  and  ask 
God  if  you,  too,  may  come  home  ?  and  when  no 
answer  comes,  your  proud  heart  rises  up  in  bit- 
terness, and  with  the  bold,  wicked  words  upon 
your  tongue,  you  pause  ;  for  your  guardian  an- 
gel looks  down  from  heaven,  and  whispers — 
44  Hush!"  

A  Goon  anecdote  is  told  of  AH  Pasha,  the 
Sultan's  Grand  Vizier,  now  in  Paris.  A  few 
evenings  ago,  a  lady,  to  whom  this  gentleman 
was  introduced  at  a  $oiree,  hazarded  the  naive 
question, 44  Is  the  Sultan  married  ?"  44  A  great 
deal,  madam,"  was  the  Turk's  reply. 

At  thb  recent  examination  of  one  of  the 
schools  in  Cambridge,  a  very  small  boy  was 
asked  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  pro- 
gress." Re  hesitated  but  a  moment,  and  then, 
in  a  clear  voice,  answered, 44  Go  ahead." 

Iitdia  btober  ladders  don't  answer  as  well  as 
was  supposed.  There  is  a  drawback  connected 
with  them,  you  climb  all  day  without  getting 
up  any. 
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WHAT  CAN  WOMAN  DO! 

BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 


CH1PTXB  DC. 

Mr.  Eldridge  never  used  wine  at  hi*  own  ta- 
ble, and  rarely  drank  anything  except  when  in 
company.  Judge  Gray,  on  the  contrary,  never 
sat  down  to  the  dinner-table  without  his  decan- 
ter of  brandy,  as  well  as  his  bottle  of  wine. 

The  glass  or  two  taken  by  Mr.  Eldridge  before 
dinner,  added  to  the  glass  or  two,  or  three,  drank 
with  the  judge  during  the  meal,  were  rather  too 
much  for  the  sober  balance  of  his  mind.  When 
he  left  Judge  Gray's  house,  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  it  was  in  a  state  of 
mental  confusion,  if  not  bodily  weakness.  He 
staggered  in  his  thoughts,  if  not  in  his  steps. 

"We  will  see  you  to-night,"  said  the  judge, 
grasping  warmly  the  hand  of  Eldridge,  as  the 
latter  parted  from  him  at  his  door. 

"  I'll  be  there,"  was  answered  unhesitatingly. 

"  111  hare  more  to  tell  you  then,"  said  the 
judge.   "  The  scheme  is  a  splendid  one." 

u  Doctor  Penrose  is  going  into  it,  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes.  He  is  among  the  shrewd  ones  of  Ar- 
den,  who  know  what  is  what." 

u 111  be  there,  judge.  You  may  depend  on 
me." 

u  That's  right.   Come  early." 

And  the  two  men  shook  hands  with  a  pleased 
heartiness,  as  if  they  were  the  oldest,  the  best, 
and  the  most  familiar  of  friends. 

Eldridge  moved  off  down  the  street,  with  an 
expression  of  blank  pleasure  in  his  face,  and  a 
wstery  twinkle  in  his  eyes ;  while  Judge  Gray, 
with  his  brows  contracting  in  earnest  thought, 
and  the  flexible  roundness  of  his  lips  vanishing 
in  hard,  selfish  lines,  returned  slowly  into  his 
house. 

Business  connected  with  his  profession,  re- 
quired Mr.  Eldridge  to  be  in  his  office,  and  he 
returned  home  immediately,  and  set  himself  to 
work  among  law  books  and  legal  papers.  But, 
confusion  of  mind,  consequent  upon  a  too  free 
acceptance  of  Judge  Gray's  hospitalities,  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  fix  his  attention  upon 
the  matter  before  him,  and  most  of  the  after- 
noon was,  consequently,  passed  in  half  dreamy 
reveries,  in  which  plans  for  a  sudden  increase  of 
wealth  mingled  with  troubled  thoughts  of 
home. 

Towards  evening,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Eldridge 
grew  clearer,  and  his  feelings  calmer.  The 
bright  colors  in  which  the  schemes  of  Judge 
Gray  had  shone  with  a  fascinating  lustre,  gra- 
dually faded,  and  showed  some  features  in  the 
prospect  that  were  to  his  eyes  far  from  attrac- 
tive. Were  it  not  that  he  had  passed  his  word 
to  be  at  McQuillan's,  he  would  have  resolutely 
determined  not  to  go.  Even  under  this  promise, 
he  hesitated  In  his  thoughts,  and  seriously  con- 
sidered the  propriety  of  absenting  himself  from 
the  wieeting  that  was  arranged  to  take  place  at 
the  Tillage  tavern.  Some  reminiscences  of  his 
previous  night  then,  did  not  leave  the  most 


pleasant  impression  on  his  mind ;  nor  were  all 
the  personages  he  met  there,  who  appeared  to  be 
"  hand  and  glore"  with  the  judge,  just  the  kind 
of  individuals  whose  acquaintanceship  was  most 
agreeable. 

"  I'm  half  inclined  to  break  my  word,"  he 
said,  as  he  aroused  himself  from  a  deep  reverie, 
and  noticed  that  twilight  was  dimly  falling,  and 
the  day  fast  retiring  before  night's  approaching 
shadows.  For  some  time  the  usual  sounds  of 
disorder  and  wrangling  among  the  children  had 
vexed  his  ears,  though  it  had  not  much  divert- 
ed his  thoughts.  But  now,  the  increasing  tur- 
bulence, and  sharper  thrill  of  excited  voices, 
caused  him  to  leave  his  office  and  go  towards 
the  scene  of  strife.  As  he  stepped  into  the  pas- 
sage, the  street  door  was  quietly  opened,  and 
his  wife,  bonneted  and  shawled,  glided  in  with 
a  quick,  noiseless  step. 

*4 Harriet!"  He  ejaculated,  in  sudden  sur- 
prise. Mr.  Eldridge  was  not  before  aware  that 
his  wife  had  been  absent  from  home  during  the 
afternoon. 

She  stopped,  suddenly,  with  a  confused  air, 
and  even  in  the  dusky  light,  the  deep  crimson 
of  her  face  was  partly  visible. 

41 1  thought  you  were  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge. 

44  You  don't  always  think  right,"  was  answer- 
ed in  a  voice  of  ill-disguised  contempt. 

"  Where  have  you  been  V* 

The  husband's  tones  were  far  too  imperative 
for  the  temper  of  his  wife. 

"Just  where  I  pleased  to  go,"  sharply  an* 
swered  Mrs.  Eldridge. 

"  You  may  go  once  too  often.   Take  care  t" 

"Take  care  of  what?" 

"  There  are  consequences  in  the  future,  it  may 
be,  of  which  you  have  not  dreamed,"  said  Mr. 
Eldridge,  with  a  calmness  of  voice  that  sent  a 
chill  along  the  nerves  of  his  wife.  But  her  tem- 
per was  not  of  the  yielding  quality,  and  no  fear 
of  consequences,  seen  or  unseen,  had  power  to 
break  the  iron  firmness  of  her  will. 

44  I'm  no  child  to  be  frightened  by  your  boog- 
abooi,"  was  sneeringly  answered.  "  Nor  a  su- 
perstitious weakling  to  tremble  at  any  man's 
oracular  nothings.  Speak  out,  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  say.   What  consequences  ?" 

"  Harriet  I" 

There  was  warning  in  the  voice  of  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge. 

"  Morgan  I"  Mrs.  Eldridge  mimicked  his  tone. 
"If  you  visit  that  Mrs.  Glendy  again,  I  will 

He  paused,  the  threatened  consequences  un- 
spoken. 

"  Say  on,"  calmly  returned  his  wife. 
"  I'll— I'll  " 

But,  returning  self-control,  prevented  the  ut- 
\  teranoe  of  words  that  might  have  wrought  a 
|  separation. 
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A  little  while  the  unhappy  couple  stood  si- 
lently scowling  upon  each  other;  then  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge  stepped  back  into  his  office,  and  his  wife 
kept  on  her  way  to  her  chamber. 

"  Oh,  foolish,  foolish  woman !"  ejaculated  the 
miserable  husband,  as  he  shut  the  door  of  his 
office.  "What  evil  spirit  is  driving  yon  madly 
on  to  ruin  your  own  peace,  and  that  of  all  to 
whom  you  bear  intimate  relation  ?" 

CHAPTRB  X. 

The  meeting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  at  the 
supper-table  was  distant  and  formal.  In  one 
thing  there  was  concord  between  them,  and  that 
was  in  a  calm,  stern  repression  of  all  turbulence 
among  the  children.  Neither  was  in  a  mood  to 
be  trifled  with ;  that  the  young  rebels  saw,  and 
wisely  forbore  to  draw  down  upon  themselves 
certain  punishment. 

The  few  sharp  words  which  passed  between 
the  husband  and  wife,  at  their  meeting  a  little 
while  before,  had  chafed  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge  exceedingly.  The  wine  taken  at  Jndge : 
Gray's  had  left  a  portion  of  its  inflammable 
qualities  in  his  blood,  dimmed  the  wiser  percep- 
tions of  his  mind,  and  weakened  his  self-con- 
trol. It  was  remarkable,  how,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  managed  to  guard  himself 
in  his  exciting  interview  with  his  fretted  com- 
panion, on  meeting  her  in  the  passage  a  little 
while  before. 

A  multitude  of  thoughts  crowded  through  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  as  he  sat  at  the  tea  table, 
feigning  to  eat  rather  than  really  partaking  of 
food.  Several  times  words  formed  themselves 
in  his  mind,  and  were  about  leaping  into  impul- 
sive expressions,  when  he  checked  the  purpose 
to  speak  and  bit  his  lips  in  forced  silence. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  showed  no  inclination  to  let  her ! 
thoughts  pass  beyond  her  own  keeping. 

The  meal  ended,  husband  and  wife  retired. ; 
one  to  his  office,  and  the  other  to  her  own  apart-  j 
ment. 

"  Shall  I  go  or  not  ?"  This  was  the  mental 
enquiry  of  Eldridge,  as  he  seated  himself  in  his ; 
office  chair.  A  long  time  he  held  the  question ; 
in  even  debate.  One  word  from  a  loving  wife 
—one  glance  from  her  tender  eyes— one  smile 
from  her  lips,  would  have  ended  the  contest. — 
All  the  attractive  features  of  Judge  Gray's  pro- 
posals would  have  changed  instantly,  by  con- , 
trast,  into  what  was  repulsive.  But  he  had  no ; 
guardian  angel  to  walk  by  his  side  through  the 
world.  He  stood  solitary  in  his  conflict,  repuls-  j 
ed  from  his  own  fireside— driven  out  to  meet  \ 
temptation,  instead  of  being  held  back  from: 
danger,  by  the  strong  hand  of  love. 

An  honr  after  leaving  the  tea-table,  we  find 
him  amid  a  company  of  five  well-known  per- 
sonages in  Arden,  seated  around  a  table  in  a 
private  room  at  McQuillan's  tavern,  on  which 
are  glasses,  wine,  brandy,  cigars,  and  a  quire  of 
writing  paper,  with  pens  and  ink.  Judge  Gray 
occupied  a  seat  at  the  table  and  was,  as  could 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  i 
party.  Doctor  Penrose  was  not  there.  His  ab- 
senoe  seemed  particularly  to  be  regretted  by  the 
judge,  who  had  promised  him  to  the  company, 


and  was  still  confident  that  he  would  make  his 
appearance. 

The  first  business  in  order  was  the  examina- 
tion of  a  scheme  for  making  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  the  judge  had  proposed,  and 
which  he  now  laid  before  the  company  in  detail. 
An  extensive  tract  of  land,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  lay  just  at  the  terminus  of  a  projected 
railroad  from  the  capital  of  the  state  to  Arden, 
and  thence  through  a  wealthy  district  of  coun- 
try to  the  main  line  of  railroads  leading  to  At- 
lantic cities.  This  tract  of  land  was  to  be  pur- 
chased from  the  present  owner,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  the  railroad  schemes,  and  therefore 
ignorant  of  the  prospective  value  of  his  land. 

"  Forty  dollars  an  acre  will  buy  this  piece  of 
land,"  said  the  judge  confidently.  "  It  is  not 
good  for  much  as  farming  soil,  but  will  yield  a 

;  golden  harvest,  a  few  years  hence,  when  crop- 
ped with  houses  and  manufactories,  as  it  surely 

\  will  be." 

"  How  many  acres  does  it  eontain  ?"  asked 
;  Eldridge. 

"Six  hundred." 

"  It  will  cost  twenty-four  thousand  dollars." 

"  Yes.  But  liberal  time  can  be  secured ;  and, 
long  before  half  the  payments  are  due,  the  sale 
of  one-sixth  of  the  land  will  meet  the  whole  lia- 
bility." 

"Will  this  railroad  ever  be  constructed ?" 
was  enquired. 

"  In  less  than  two  years,  you  will  hear  the 
locomotives'  scream  every  hour  in  Arden,"  con- 
fidently replied  the  judge.  "  I  know,  intimate- 
ly, the  men  who  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand. 
They  own  thousands  of  acres  on  the  projected 
line,  and  wield  almost  unlimited  influence  in 
:  our  legislature.  The  charter  is  already  drawn, 
leading  capitalists  are  already  pledged  for  half 
:  the  stock,  and  the  governor's  word  is  passed  to 
sign  the  bill.  I  had  letters  from  friends  at  the 
;  capital  yesterday,  which  give  positive  assurance 
\  that  in  less  than  a  month  the  charter  will  be  a  le- 
:  gal  instrument,  and  the  route  put  under  survey." 

"  The  engineers  may  designate  a  route  that 
;  will  not  include  Arden  in  the  benefits  of  the 
road,"  said  Mr.  Eldridge. 

"  No  danger  of  that.   We  are  on  the  air  line." 

"  Powerful  local  interests  may  bend  the  line," 
remarked  Eldridge." 

"  Not  away  from  Arden.  I  know  all  the  in- 
terests at  stake,  and  am  so  confident  that  the 
road  will  be  here  in  less  than  twenty-four 
j  months,  that  I  shall  risk  all  I  am  worth  in  pro- 
perty speculations.  Send  that  bottle  along, 
Craig." 

The  individual  addressed  in  the  last  sentence, 
was  engaged  in  cutting  the  cork  of  a  cham- 
pagne  bottle,  the  "  pop"  of  which  was  just  then 
:  heard.  All  the  glasses  around  the  table  were 
filled,  and  all  drank  to  the  sentiment  of  Judge 
Gray — "  The  new  times  in  Arden." 

Before  the  exhilarating  influences  of  this  bot- 
tle had  subsided,  the  individuals  present  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  land  association,  with 
Judge  Gray  as  president  and  Eldridge  as  Secre- 
tary, and  voted  to  purchase  the  tract  of  six  hun- 
dred acres  just  referred  to. 
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"  We'll  put  you  down  for  a  hundred  acres  ?" 
said  Judge  Gray,  addressing  Eldridge. 

"  Thank  you,  judge,"  returned  the  lawyer. — 
M  But  you  are  far  too  liberal.  Twenty  acres  will 
come  up  to  my  ability." 

" Nonsense!  I'll  write  down  a  hundred. — 
Why,  man,  you  don't  know  on  which  side  your 
bread  is  buttered.  As  secretary  of  our  associa- 
tion, your  interests  should  at  least  be  half  of 
mine,  and  I  want  two  hundred  acres.  Say  a 
hundred  I"  And  the  judge  leaned  over  towards 
Eldridge  and  spoke  in  a  lower  tone.  "  Say  a 
hundred.  If  it  should  crowd  you,  I'll  take  the 
purchase  off  of  your  hands." 

"  Very  well,  put  me  down  for  a  hundred 
aeres,"  replied  Eldridge,  into  whose  head  the 
champagne  fumes  were  rising.  "  I  reckon  I  can 
manage  it"  * 

The  remaining  three  hundred  were  distributed 
between  the  balance  of  the  company,  in  por- 
tions of  fifty  acres  each.  A  few  formal  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  com- 
pany were  next  adopted ;  and  then,  afttr  an  idle 
half  hour  devoted  to  smoking,  drinking,  and 
political  disquisitions,  a  couple  of  packs  of  cards 
were  thrown  upon  the  table,  as  the  signal  lor  a 
new  diversion. 

"  Ton  must  excuse  me,"  said  Eldridge,  rising, 
and  making  a  movement  to  leave  the  table. — 
Confused  as  his  thoughts  were  by  the  liquor  he ; 
had  taken,  the  better  principles  by  which  his 
conduct  in  life  had  been  governed  were  shock- 
ed at  the  sight  of  cards,  introduced  under  the 
oircumstances. 

"  You  are  the  last  man  to  be  excused  to- 
night,," said  Judge  Gray,  imperatively,  yet  in  a 
pleasant  way,  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  Eldridge,  and  forced  him  back  into  his  ohair.  i 
The  latter  had  little  power  of  resistance  left ;  j 
and  so  yielded  to  the  force  of  a  stronger  will. 

It  was  midnight  when  Eldridge  found  his  way  \ 
home,  none  the  happier  for  the  evening's  deeds 
and  experiences.  He  was  neither  a  wiser  nor  a  < 
better  man.  Prom  the  safe  path  in  which  he : 
had  thus  far  trodden  with  a  manly  sense  of  reo- ; 
titude,  he  had  stepped  aside,  and  in  doing  so,  j 
had  become  conscious  of  the  instant  presenoe  j 
of  an  evil-alluring  power,  against  the  force  of 
which  human  strength  was  little  more  than; 
weakness.  He  had  not  only  played  at  cards  for  j 
money,  but  had  been  the  winner  by  over  ahnn- : 
dxed  dollars  at  one  time  during  the  evening,  and ; 
been  greatly  elated  at  the  result.  He  did  not  j 
come  away  in  so  good  a  condition,  pecuniarily,  j 
having  lost  these  winnings  and  over  two  hun-  i 
dred  dollars  besides,  for  which  the  man  Craig  I 
held  his  obligation  as  a  "  debt  of  honor." 

All  was  silent  within,  as  Eldridge  groped  his 
way  along  the  dark  passage,  and  up  the  stairs. 
In  passing  the  sitting-room,  a  thin  ray  of  light  \ 
glanced  through  a  slight  crevice  in  the  door,  \ 
and  he  opened  it  and  stepped  into  the  apart-  \ 
xnent.  The  lamp  was  just  dying  out ;  but  there  j 
-was  light  enough  to  show  him  his  wife  sitting  \ 
ausleep  in  an  easy  ohair;  and  upon  the  table  a| 
decanter  and  three  wine  glasses,  with  remains  * 
of  fruit  and  cake.  She  had  not  spent  the  even-  J 
ing  alone.   But  who  were  her  visiters  ?  | 


The  thought  and  enquiry,  after  the  occur- 
rences of  the  previous  day,  stung  the  mind  of 
Eldridge  into  vague  suspicion.  A  few  moments 
he  stood,  silently  gazing  upon  his  unconscious 
wife,  and  then  left  the  room  with  noiseless  steps, 
and  went  to  his  chamber.  She  never  knew  at 
what  hour  he  came  home  that  night,  nor  did  he 
know  when  she  awoke  in  the  dark  sitting  room, 
and  groped  her  way  to  their  chamber ;  for  touch- 
ing the  events  of  the  evening,  neither  made  en- 
quiry of  the  other. 

(to  be  cohtiituedJ 


THE  GIPSY  FORTUNE-TELLER. 

(SEE  BtfGRAVnrO.J 


"  Gipsy  weird !  whose  wild  eyes  see 
What  the  future  bears  to  me, 
In  its  great  arms  silently ! 

"  Tell  me,  ere  I  pass  the  gate 
Of  sweet  girlhood,  if  my  fate 
Write  me  fair  or  desolate  ? 

"  Tell  me  if  the  burning  scroll; 
Which  before  thy  gaze  doth  roll, 
"Weareth  marks  of  weal  or  dole  ?" 

Oh !  the  maiden's  face  was  sweet 
As  the  May-blooms  round  her  feet, 
Leaning  down  the  winds  to  greet. 

Bat  amid  blue  heights  serene, 
Angel-eyes  leaned  o'er  this  scene, 
Clouds  of  golden  hair  between. 

Then  from  angel-psalteries  broke, 
Ringing  outward  with  one  stroke, 
Pealing  as  an  organ  note: 

"  Maiden,  human  eyes  ne'er  sweep 
O'er  that  mystio  page  and  deep, 
Which  the  Father's  love  doth  keep. 

"  O'er  the  stones  thy  feet  may  bleed, 
But  Bis  own  right  hand  shall  lead, 
Best  through  all  thy  human  need. 

"  And  when  He  has  guided  past 
All  the  life-briars  sown  broadcast, 
Thou  shalt  wear  the  orown  at  last." 


Study  of  Mahkihd. — In  order  to  love  mankind , 
expect  but  little  from  them  ;  in  order  to  view 
their  faults  without  bitterness,  we  must  accustom 
ourselves  to  pardon  them,  and  to  perceive  that 
indulgence  is  a  justice  which  frail  humanity  has 
a  right  to  demand  from  wisdom.  Now,  nothing 
tends  more  to  dispose  us  to  indulgence,  to  close 
our  hearts  against  hatred,  to  open  them  to  the 
principles  of  a  humane  and  soft  morality,  than 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  wisest  men  have  always  been  the 
most  indulgent. — BtUwer. 
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ON  THE  AGE  OF  FOREST  TREES. 


BT  HJLRLAKD  COULTAB. 


De  Candolle,  and  other  botanists  before  him  ,  j  great  age.  There  are  oaks  now  growing  in  Eng. 
have  described  different  trees  which  have  ar-i  land  which  were  planted  before  the  time  of  the 
rived  at  a  great  age,  and  the  first,  in  the  second  $  Norman  conquest,  in  1066,  and  which  are  there- 
volume  of  his  M  Physiologie  Vegetale,"  has  given  s  fore  more  than  800  years  old. 
a  list  of  trees,  with  their  respective  ages  and  i  The  yew  tree  (  Taxus  baeaba)  is  occasionally 
magnitudes.  According  to  De  Candolle,  the  > still  older.,  One  of  these  trees,  which  is  now 
common  elm  will  sometimes,  under  favorable  j growing  at  Fountain's  Abbey,  near  Rip&n,  in 
circumstances,  live  335  years  ;  the  ivy,  450 ;  the  \  Yorkshire,  was  examined  by  Pennant  in  1770, 
mountain  maple,  500;  the  larch,  576 ;  the  orange  and  was  then  more  than  1200  years  old,  and 
tree,  630,  and  the  chestnut  tree,  646  years.  \  another  in  the  church-yard  of  Brayburn,  in  Kent, 
There  are  also  trees  which  arrive  at  a  still  \  according  to  the  measurement  of  Evelyn  in  1660, 
higher  age.  A  chestnut  tree  is  now  growing  on  5  had  then  attained  an  age  of  2880  years,  and,  con- 
the  side  of  Mount  Etna,  in  Sicily,  the  stem  of  Jsequently,  is  now  more  than  3000  years  old. 
which  is  hollow,  and  180  feet  in  circumference.  \  The  so-called  American  cypress,  (Taxodiwn 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  44  Castagna  di  cento  \  diiHchum,)  which  is  found  in  Florida,  in  South- 
cavalli,"  because  a  hundred  horsemen  can  find  \  era  Louisiana,  and  in  Mexico,  has  not  unfre- 


shelter  in  its  interior.  The  age  of  this  tree  is 
unknown,  but  its  immense  size  proves  its  great 
antiquity.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  tree  which  has 
outlived  and  Sheltered  successive  generations  ! 

By  Neustadt,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtenburg, 
in  Germany,  stands  a  linden  tree,  which  must 
have  been  very  old,  in  1229 ;  for  an  old  tradi- 
tion says,  that  the  city,  which  formerly  was 
called  Helmbundt,  was  destroyed  in  1226,  and 
was  again  rebuilt  in  1229,  "  near  the  great  lin- 


quently,^t  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  above  the  ground,  a  circumference  of  forty 
feet,  and  must  therefore  be  very  old.  A  fine 
specimen  of  this  tree  now  grows  in  the  garden 
of  Chapultepec,  Mexico,  which  was  of  an  im- 
mense size  about  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1520,  and  was  then 
known  as  Montezuma's  cypress ;  and  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oaxaca,  in  the  same  country,  still  stands 
the  same  cypress  which  sheltered  the  troops  of 


den.yy   This  linden  was  so  remarkable  and  well-  \  Ferdinando  Cortes.  These  trees  are  at  least  4000 


known,  that  for  centuries  the  Germans  were  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  Neustadt  as  the  oity  41  near 
the  great  linden."  In  a  poem  written  in  1408, 
it  is  described  as  growing  near  the  gate  of  the 


years  old,  in  fact  De  Candolle  considers  them  to 
be  much  older. 

But  the  Baobab  (Adanzonia  digUaia)  is  the 
most  celebrated  instance  of  extreme  vegetable 


city,  its  branches  being  supported  by  sixty-seven  \  longevity  which  we  have  on  record.  This  tree 
pillars.  In  the  year  1664  there  were  eighty-two,  i  grows  in  Western  Africa.  In  its  native  country 
and  in  1832  one  hundred  and  six  of  them. —  \\t  bears  a  name  which  signifies  *•  a  thousand 
They  were  built  of  stone,  and  erected  just  as  *  years,"  and  contrary  to  what  is  generally  the 
they  were  required,  in  accordance  with  increas- $  case,  this  name  expresses  what  is  in  reality  far 
ed  horizontal  growth  of  the  branches.  The  old-  J  short  of  the  truth.  Adanson  noticed  one  in  the 
est  inscriptions  on  these  pillars  bear  the  respeo-  $  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  which  had  been  observed 
tive  dates  of  1558, 1562,  and  1583,  with  the  name  \  by  two  English  travellers  three  centuries  ear- 
and  escutcheons  of  those  who  erected  them. —  ^lier ;  he  found  within  its  trunk  the  inscription, 
In  the  year  1832,  the  stem  of  this  tree  was,  at  J  which  they  had  engraven  there,  covered  over  by 
a  height  of  six  feet  above  the  ground,  thirty-  $  300  woody  layers,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  es- 
seven  feet  six  inches  in  circumference.  It  must  \  timate  the  rate  of  ine  rease  of  the  stem  in  three 
therefore  have  been  from  750  to  800  years  old,  $  centuries.  With  this  measure  he  succeeded  in 
at  the  lowest  estimate.  Since  1832,  it  has  suf-  ij  estimating  the  number  of  years'  growth  of  the 
fered  so  much  by  tempests,  that  it  is  now  almost,  s  entire  stem,  and  in  aseeraining  the  age  of  the 
comparatively  speaking,  a  complete  ruin.         $  tree,  which  he  found  to  be  5,150  years. 

There  are  some  cedars  now  growing  on  Mount  $    The  age  of  the  same  species  of  tree  varies,  as 
Lebanon,  in  Syria,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  s  circumstances  are  more  or  less  favorable  to  its 
of  that  forest  which  furnished  Solomon  with !;  growth.   This  is  evident  from  the  folio  wing  list 
timber  for  the  Jewish  temple,  3000  years  ago.  \  of  the  relative  age  of  different  trees : 
They  were  examined  by  Belonius  in  1550,  who  $    The  palm  lives  from  200  to.  300  years, 
found  them  twenty-eight  in  number.   In  1696,  $    The  larch  lives  from  263  to  576  years, 
Maundrell  counted  only  sixteen,  and  in  1818, )    The  chestnut  lives  from  360  to  626  yean, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  there  were  still  j    The  orange  lives  from  400,  509  to  646  years, 
seven  of  them  left.   There  can  be  no  doubt  as     The  linden  lives  from  364,  530,  800,  825  to 
to  the  great  age  of  these  trees.   Maundrell  men- ;  1,076  years! 

tions  the  size  of  one  of  them,  which  was  thirty  The  oak  lives  from  600,  800,  860,  1,000  to 
six  feet  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  one  1 1,400  years. 

hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  the  spread  of  its  i  The  olive  lives  from  700, 1,000  to  2,000  years, 
boughs.  The  yew  lives  from  1,214,  1,466,  2,588  to 

Xne  oak  also  sometimes  arrives  at  a  very  j  2,880  years. 
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To  each  tree  equally  with  the  lowly  plant  that 
grows  beneath  its  shade,  a  limited  period  of  life 
has  been  assigned.  The  tree,  even  though  it 
stands  for  a  thousand  years,  mast  ultimately 
decay,  disappear,  and  yield  its  place  to  another. 
But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  seek 
to  prolong  the  life  of  trees  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  which  they  are  capable.  There  must  be  some 
cause  for  their  early  decay,  or  the  prolongation 


of  their  vitality.  It  is  very  desirable  to  know 
how  to  protect  trees  against  those  hurtful  out- 
ward influences,  which  bring  on  disease,  prema- 
ture decay,  and  loss  of  vitality,  so  that  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  timber  which  they  form 
may  be  increased.  The  subject  deserves  to  be 
carefully  treated,  and  shall  be  considered  at 
some  future  time. 


ARTIFICIAL  GEMS. 


Just  outside  the  Barriere  du  Trono,  at  Paris, 
stands  a  large  factory,  where  a  species  of  sand, 
brought  from  the  Forest  of  Fontainbleau,  is  con- 
verted into  emerald,  topaz,  sapphire  and  ruby. 
Artificial  pearls  are  also  produced  in  great  num- 
bers*, and  as  they  are  lined  with  fish  scales,  an 
active  fishery  of  roach  and  dace  is  kept  up  in  the 
Seine  during  the  spring  months,  when  the  fish 
are  in  their  prime.  But  it  is  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  diamonds  that  the  factory  is  most  cele- 
brated—diamonds that  deceive  the  eye  of  every- 
body but  the  maker.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  given 
us,  among  his  Essays,  a  story  concerning  The  Dia- 
mond Necklace,  which  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
a  most  stupendous  fraud,  successfully  accom- 
plished before  the  very  eyes  of  royalty ;  and  if 
we  could  get  at  the  history  of  the  transactions ; 
of  this  diamond  factorjr,  we  should  find  the 
fraudulent  business  still  lively.  Many  have: 
been  deceived  who  never  found  out  the  cheat ; 
put  upon  them;  others  have  discovered  it  to 
their  sorrow.  We  give  one  instance  from  among ; 
many,  borrowed  from  a  contemporary : 

"  A  tew  years  ago,  an  English  lady  entered 
the  shop  belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  the  fac- 
tory, situate  on  the  Boulevard,  looking  rather 
flushed  and  excited,  and  drawing  from  her  muff 
a  number  of  morocco  cases  of  many  shapes  and 
sizes,  opened  them  one  after  another,  and  spread 
them  on  the  counter. 

"  I  wish,*1  she  said,  "  to  inquire  the  price  of 
a  parure  to  be  made  in  exact  imitation  of  this ; 
that  ia,  if  you  can  imitate  the  workmanship  with 
sufficient  precision  for  the  distinction  never  to 
be  observed." 

M.  B  examined  the  articles  attentively, 

named  his  price,  and  gave  the  most  unequivo- 
cal promise  that  the  parure  should  be  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  one  before  him.  The  lady 
insisted  again.  She  was  urgent  overmuch,  as  j 
ia  the  case  with  the  fair  sex  in  general.  Was 
he  sure  the  imitation  would  be  perfect  f  Had 
he  observed  the  beauty  and  purity  of  these ' 
stones  f  Could  he  imitate  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  they  were  cut,  &c. 

"Soyez  tranquille,  madame,"   replied  M. 

B  ;  "  the  same  workman  shall  have  the  job, ; 

and  you  may  rely  on  having  an  exact  counter-  ■ 
part  of  his  former  work." 

The  lady  opened  her  eyes  in  astonishment: 
and  alarm ;  and  M.  B  added,  by  way  of  re- 
assuring her :  "  I  will  attend  to  the  order  my- 


:  sell;  as  I  did  when  I  received  the  commands  of 

•Milor   ,  who  ordered  this  very  parure,  I 

think,  last  February,"  and  with  the  greatest 
;  unconcern,  he  proceeded  to  search  his  ledger,  to 
ascertain  which  of  his  workmen  made  it,  and 
the  date  of  its  delivery.  Meanwhile,  the  lady 
had  sunk  down  in  a  swoon.  The  milor  named 
by  the  tradesman  was  no  other  than  her  own 
treacherous  lord  and  master,  who  had  forestalled 
her,  by  exchanging  Rundell  and  Bridge's  goodly 

work  against  M.  B  »s  deceptive  counterfeit, 

no  doubt  to  liquidate  his  obligations  on  the 
turf.  The  vexation  of  the  lady  on  recovering 
from  her  fainting  fit  may  be  imagined ;  she  re- 
proached the  diamond-maker  with  having  as- 
sisted her  husband  in  deceiving  her,  and  retired 
mortified  at  the  idea  that  she  herself  had  never 
detected  the  difference  between  the  false  and 
the  real.  Many  times  had  she  worn  the  glitter- 
ing gems,  believing  them  to  be  the  same  she  had 
brought  in  her  casket  from  England." 

We  have  heard  it  said,  that  many  of  the 
snuff-boxes  given  away  as  marks  of  royal  or 
imperial  favor,  are  adorned  with  diamonds  made 

in  M.  B  »s  factory;  and  that  Mehemet  Ali, 

the  late  Pacha  of  Egypt,  was  the  first  to  give 
away  the  costly-looking  shams.  If  this  be  true, 
it  would  only  be  fair  to  expose  the  mighty  per- 
sonages, as  well  as  cheating  grocers.  Le,t  the 
recipients  of  snuff-boxes  and  diamond-rings  see 
to  it.  A  mock  tiara,  that  may  be  bought  for 
600  francs,  will  look  as  well  as  a  real  one  worth 
£1000.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  minor  ar- 
ticles ? 


Popular  Opinions. — To  adopt  popular  opinions 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  is  to  run  the 
risk  of  introducing  into  science,  to  its  great  in- 
jury, a  multitude  of  confined  notions,  founded 
on  phenomena  imperfectly  seen  and  inaccurately 
examined ;  but  to  reject  such  opinions,  without 
examination,  is  often  to  lose  an  opportunity  of 
important  discovery. — Arago. 


Jpdgino  Othbrs. — We  measure  the  excellency 
of  other  men  by  some  excellency  we  conceive 
to  be  in  ourselves.  Nash,  a  poet,  poor  enough, 
as  poets  used  to  be,  seeing  an  alderman,  with 
his  gold  chain,  upon  his  great  horse,  by  way  of 
scorn  said  to  one  of  his  companions :  "  Do  you 
see  yon  fellow,  how  goodly,  how  big  he  looks  ? 
Why,  that  fellow  cannot  make  a  blank  verse !" 
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"  We're  going  to  take  supper  ont  on  the  lawn, 
and  such  a  grand  time  as  we  shall  have.  There 
will  be  thirty  of  ns,  Hattie." 

"  Bnt  there's  Agnes  Lane ;  yon  didn't  count  I 
her  name,  Bertha.  Of  course,  you'll  invite  her, 
though?" 

The  red  lip  of  the  little  girl  curled  very  scorn- 
fully, as  she  answered :  "  No,  indeed  I  sha'n't. 
Her  mother's  only  a  washerwoman,  and,  of 
course,  we  don't  associate  with  such  people." 

The  two  children  stood  together  at  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  session,  in  the  narrow  dressing 
hall  of  the  academy.  They  were  intimate 
friends,  and  went  out  now  to  join  their  com- 
panions on  the  green. 

Then  a  little  girl,  with  soft,  blue  eyes,  moist 
with  tears,  came  stilly  from  behind  the  door, 
where  she  had  listened  to  this  conversation.  It 
was  Agnes  Lane,  the  washerwoman's  daughter. 
You  would  have  pitied  her,  little  children,  I 
am  very  certain,  if  you  had  seen  her  at  that 
moment,  her  pale,  sweet  faoe  all  tremulous  with 
wounded  feeling,  as  she  tossed  on  her  gingham 
sun-bonnet  and  sprang  out  of  the  side  door,  and 
down  a  by-path  that  led  to  the  woods.  It  was 
a  very  bright  summer's  afternoon;  the  birds 
sang  their  sweet  hymns  of  peace  and  love  to 
human  hearts  amid  the  cool,  green  branches, 
and  a  little  way  off  Agnes  Lane  could  hear  the 
soft  feet  of  the  brook,  as  they  ran  gleefully  over ; 
the  mossy  gray  stones  under  the  rock. 

But  she  did  not  heed  the  voice  of  bird  or : 
brook  at  this  time,  for  the  louder  one  that  was  j 
in  her  heart.  She  threw  herself  down  under  a 
hazel  bush,  thick  with  clusters  of  half-ripened 
nuts,  and  the  sobs  broke  up  from  her  heart,  and < 
the  tears  rained  down  on  the  grass. 

*'  There's  no  use  in  my  trying  to  be  anybody," 
thought  the  little  girl,  "  for  they'll  despise  me 
anyway,  because  mamma  takes  in  washing.  Oh, 
dear  1  if  papa  hadn't  died  away  off  at  sea,  and 
left  her  with  me  and  the  baby,  she  needn't  have 

(48; 
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:  done  this !  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  school 
any  more,  it  makes  me  feel  so,  to  think  all  the 
girls  look  down  on  me;  and  I  guess  I'll  ask 
mamma  to  let  me  stay  at  home  and  help  her 
take  care  of  the  baby,  and  do  the  coarse  ironing 
after  this.  Poor  mamma !  it  is  very  hard  for 
her  to  spare  me  at  all,  she  has  so  much  to  do. 

:  It  will  be  very  hard  te  give  up  my  studies, 
though ;  just  as  I  am  getting  up  with  the  other 

:  girls.  How  pleasantly  Miss  Grant  smiled  on 
me,  as  she  said  yesterday, 1 1  think,  my  dear 

i  child,  you  will  be  able  to  enter  the  first  class 

I  next  term,  if  you  get  on  so  bravely.'  And  then 
it  will  disappoint  mamma  so  much,  for  she  ex- 
pects I  will  be  a  school-teacher  some  time,  and 
make  lots  of  money,  and  take  care  of  her  and 
the  baby ;  and  she  worked  so  hard  all  last  win- 

;  ter,  so  I  could  go  to  school  this  summer.  But 
I  can't,  I'm  sure  I  can't  go  back  again|  and  have 
Bertha  Willis  and  all  the  girls  feel  so  much, 
above  me,  thinking  all  the  time  I  am  only  a 
1  poor  washerwoman's  daughter.'  Maybe  it  was 
foolish  of  me  ever  to  want  to  make  a  school- 
teacher, or  expect  to  be  anybody.    What  a  nice 

:  time  they  will  have  at  the  party  to-morrow.  I 

•  never  went  to  one  in  my  whole  life.  They'll  all  be 
dressed  in  white,  with  blue  sashes;  and  eat 

:  strawberries  under  the  great  apple  trees  on  the 
front  lawn ;  and  I  shall  sit  all  alone  at  home, 
forgotten  and  despised  t"  And  the  tears  dripped 

;  faster  than  ever  on  the  grass,  over  which  bowed 
sorrowfully  the  brown  curls  of  Agnes  Lane. 
Take  courage,  poor  little  crushed  heart.  The 

>  angels  that  are  with  God  the  Father  do  not  des- 
pise and  forget  thee,  and  though  thou  hearest 
not  the  rustle  of  their  gleaming  wings  through, 
the  blue  summer  air,  yet  they  are  rushing  down 
to  thee,  bearing  a  white  thought  to  drop  into 
thy  heart. 

Agnes  started  suddenly,  and  stared  about  her. 
Nobody  was  near.  She  heard  the  cool  rustle  of 
the  tree  boughs  rhyming  in  with  the  tinkle  of 
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the  brook-feet,  and  the  singing  of  the  birds. 
Bat  sweeter  than  all  these  was  the  voice  she 
had  heard  plainly,  as  though  human  lips  had 
spoken  at  her  ear :  *'  The  end  may  be  better 
than  the  beginning,  and  the  patient  in  spirit 
is  better  than  the  proud  in  spirit." 

Then  a  new  light,  and  a  new  hope  crept  into 
Agnes 's  heart.  She  remembered  she  had  a  Father 
in  Heaven,  if  she  had  none  on  earth,  and  that 
He  lored  His  poor  and  lowly  children  just  as 
well  as  He  did  His  rich  and  proud  ones,  for  He 
is  no  .respecter  of  persons. 

Yes,  she  would  be  "  patient  in  spirit,"  and  as 
her  lips  murmured  over  the  blessed  words,  a 
new  light  broke  into  the  little  girl's  face.  She 
would  keep  on  at  school,  studying  bravely  and 
earnestly,  doing  the  best  she  could ;  and  when 
the  girls  passed  her  by  scornfully,  and  took  no 
notice  of  her,  she  would  try  not  to  let  it  trouble 
her,  remembering  that  God  would  not  despise 
her,  and  that  He  had  promised  to  take  care  of 
those  who  "  put  their  trust  in  Him." 

And  at  last,  when  the  great  sun  rested  like  a 
golden  tiara  on  the  mountain  in  the  west,  little 
Agnes  rose  up  from  under  the  haxel  bush,  tied 
on  her  gingham  sunbonnet  once  more,  and  went 
home  with  a  quieter  heart. 

There  was  nothing  talked  of  at  school  the 
next  day,  but  the  party.  All  the  girls  in  the 
first  and  second  class,  except  Agnes,  were  invited, 
and  if  a  sigh  sometimes  came  up  to  her  lips,  or 
her  little  hand  brushed  away  the  tears  from  her 
blue  eyes,  when  she  heard  the  girls  talking 
of  their  new  dresses,  and  of  the  nice  time  they 
were  to  have,  it  is  not  very  strange,  not  very 
unlike  what  you  might  have  done  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

It  was  recess  the  day  before  the  party,  and 
Agnes  had  taken  her  "  Definer,"  and  gone  out, 
all  alone,  to  an  old  oak  tree  that  threw  its 
shadows  into  a  corner  of  the  large  play  ground 
in  front  of  the  academy.  She  was  studying 
very  diligently,  when  a  soft  hand  was  lain  on 
her  hair,  and  she  looked  up  to  see  the  haxel 
•yes  of  Hattie  Ames  smiling  down  in  hers. 

"What  makes  you  run  away  from  us  all 
every  day  V9  she  said,  throwing  herself  down 
on  the  grass,  and  the  dark  shadows  rocked 
around  the  children,  like  ocean-waves  heaved 
gently  by  the  south  wind  "  You  are  so  shy  of 
us  ail,  that  we  cant,  any  of  us,  get  acquainted  i 
with  you,  though  you've  been  here  almost  a 
term.  I  think  it's  quite  too  bad  of  you  to  like 
your  books  so  well ;  you  can't  give  us  a  moment  \ 
of  your  time." 

*'  But  you  know  I  am  the  last  soholar,  and  it 
wasn't  my  place  to  speak  first.  I  was  afraid  it 
would  be  intruding,"  answered  Agnes,  with  a 
timid  grace  whioh  was  very  natural  to  her, 
though  she  was  a  washerwoman's  daughter. 

44  Well,  I  expect  we  haven't  been  very  polite," 
said  Hattie,  with  a  bright,  ingenuous  smile  glanc- 
ing over  her  face.  School-girls  are  such  wild, 
harum-scarum  creatures,  you  know,  they  never 
think  of  anything  like  politeness." 

I  hardly  know  how  it  happened,  but  Agnes 
lane's  heart  opened  to  these  kindly  words  as 


naturally  as  the  buds  open  to  the  April  rain. 
Almost  before  she  was  conscious  of  what  she 
was  doing,  she  had  confided  to  her  sympathizing 
companion  the  whole  story  of  her  struggles  and 
suffering,  even  to  the  conversation  she  had  over- 
heard %the  day  before,  in  which  Bertha  Willis 
had  stigmatised  her  as  the  washerwoman's 
|  daughter. 

"  It  is  too  bad ;  but  don't  think  of  it,  Agnes. 
You  know  Bertha's  family  are  all  very  aristo- 
oratio — at  least  I  have  heard  mamma  say  so  ; 
but  you  mustn't  mind  her  haughty  looks  and 
manner,  for  if  we  don't  disgrace  ourselves, 
nobody  can  disgrace  us,  and  '  the  germ  of  true 
greatness  lies  in  our  own  character.'  I  read 
that  this  very  morning.  And  now,  Agnes,  toe 
will  be  friends,  anyway,  and  you  won't  mind 
what  the  other  girls  do  or  say,  will  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  shan't.  Oh  !  it  seems  so  good  to  know 
somebody  loves  me  I"  and  the  impulsive  child, 
yielding  to  the  real  luxury  of  this  thought, 
threw  her  arms  around  Hattie's  neck,  and  pres- 

.  sed  down  a  world  of  quick,  quivering  kisses  on 

5  her  companion's  forehead. 

Then  the  school-bell  rang.  The  two  children 
rose  up,  and  with  their  arms  wound  about  each 
other's  waists,  went  toward  the  academy.  If 
Agnes's  face  was  the  more  radiant  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  cannot  tell  whether  her  heart  was  the 
happier  of  the  two— for  have  you  not  read,  and 
sometimes  felt,  little  ones,  that  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  "  ? 


INTERESTING  CONVERSATIONS, 

AND  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  ONES— No.  VIL 


BT  A  LADY  OF  BALTIMORE. 


"  What  funny  people  the  Mexicans  were,  Miss 
Mary,  weren't  they  f "  said  Aggie,  after  her  class 
had  finished  reciting  their  geography  one  morn- 
ing. "  Funny  I  why  Aggie  ?"  "  To  think  that 
the  fire  and  noise  of  the  oannon  was  thunder 
and  lightning!"  "But,  you  must  remember, 
that  they  had  never  seen  such  things  before, 
Aggie,  and  as  there  is  some  similarity  between 
the  fire  and  noise  of  cannon,  and  thunder  and 
lightning,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  they 
should  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion."  "  I 
think  I  know  now  what  makes  the  thunder, 
Miss  Mary,"  said  Archie.  "  Well,  let  us  hear 
what  it  is,  Archie."  "  It  is  the  noise  the  light- 
ning makes  when  it  shoots  from  the  clouds,  just 
the  same  as  a  gun  when  it  is  fired  off."  "  Very 
good  for  a  little  boy  like  you,  Archie.  Light- 
ning parts  the  air,  and  the  noise  it  makes  when 
it  comes  together  again  is  what  we  term  thun- 
der." "  And  we  see  the  fire  from  the  gun  before 
we  hear  the  noise,  just  like  we  see  the  lightning 
before  we  hear  the  thunder;  don't  we,  Miss 
Mary?"  "  Yes,  Archie."  "But,"  said  Aggie, 
"  we  don't  hear  the  thunder  as  soon  as  we  hear 
the  gun ;  what's  the  reason,  Miss  Mary  ?"  "  I 
suppose  you  mean  that  we  do  not  hear  the  thun- 
der as  soon  after  we  see  the  lightning,  as  we  do 
the  report  of  a  gun  after  the  flash.  Is  that  it  ?" 
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"Yes,  ma'am,"  "Generally,  we  do  not;  but  ;  in  one  of  the  classes,  the  teacher  asked  a  scholar 
have  you  never  heard  the  thunder  immediately  <  concerning  it,  and  received  a  very  disrespectful 
after  the  lightning,  Aggie  ?"   "  Oh  I  yes,  ma'am,  and  insulting  reply. 

It  did  the  other  day  when  we  were  in  the  woods.  After  a  moment's  silence,  he  went  on  with 
But  it  does  not  often  come  so  quick."  "  No,  j  the  recitation,  apparently  intending  to  take  no 
because  it  is  not  often  so  near  us.  None  of  us,  i  notice  of  the  offence.  The  scholars  were  much 
I  suppose,  have  any  particular  desire  that  it:  surprised  at  this  seeming  indifference,  and 
should  be."  "  When  the  thunder  comes  so  soon !  commented  on  it  freely  among  themselves  at  the 
after  the  lightning,  it  always  strikes  somewhere,  { close  of  school, 
doesn't  it,  Miss  Mary,"  asked  Fanny.   "  When-  ~" 


ever  the  thunder  comes  so  soon  after  the  flash, 
we  may  know  that  the  lightuing  cloud  is  very 
near  us,  and,  in  all  probability,  has  struck  some- 
where."  "  But  why  can't  we  hear  the  thunder 


The  next  morning  the  teacher  called  the  at- 
tention of  his  school,  saying  pleasantly  that  he 
wished  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

"  If,"  said  he,  u  you  were  at  play  in  the  yard, 
and  a  gentleman  riding  by  in  a  chaise  should 


always  so  soon,  Miss  Mary  f"  "  Because,  as  I  \  stop  and  inquire  the  way  to  Brighton,  would  you 
said  a  while  ago,  it  is  not  always  so  near ;  and  tell  him  ?" 

because  sound  does  not  travel  near  so  fast  as  j    "  Yes,  sir,"  promptly  answered  the  boys, 
light.   Light  travels  so  fast,  that  it  would  go     "  But  how  would  you  tell  him  ?   In  pleasant, 
eight  times  around  the  earth  in  one  second ; gentlemanly  tones,  or  gruffly,  as  though  he  had 
while  sound  would  only  go  three  hundred  and  \  no  right  to  trouble  you,  and  disturb  your 
eighty  yards  in  that  time.   Thus  the  flash  of  i  plays  ?" 

lightning  comes  to  us  almost  instantaneously,  \    "  I  would  tell  him  as  well  as  I  could,"  said 
no  matter  how  distant  it  may  be ;  but  the  thun- ;  one  of  the  boys,  and  all  raised  their  hands  to 
der,  which  is  the  sound  made  by  the  flash,  will  \  indicate  their  approval  of  the  answer, 
be  almost  five  seconds  coming  a  mile  1"   "  Then  ^    "  But  suppose  a  common  laborer  should  ask 
the  more  time  there  is  between  the  lightning  *  you  the  same  question,  would  you  tell  him?" 
and  thunder,  the  farther  off  it  is,"  said  one  of  \    "  Yes,  sir,"  was  again  the  reply, 
the  larger  scholars.  Miss  Mary  answered  "  Yes."  \    "  And  you  would  tell  him  in  as  polite  a  man- 
"Then  if  we  take  notice  how  many  seconds  I  ner  as  you  told  the  other  ?" 
there  are  between  the  two,  and  multiply  them  J    "  Yes,  sir,"  said  all  the  boys, 
by  three  hundred  and  eighty,  we  can  tell  ex-  j    "  But  suppose  that  instead  of  one  of  those,  a 
actly  how  many  yards  off  the  lightning  is  1"  ^  strolling  beggar,  clothed  in  filthy  garments,  and 
"  Yes,  and  if  we  divide  the  number  of  yards  by  J  having  every  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  de- 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty,  because  seventeen  j  based  himself  by  his  vices,  should  ask  you  the 
hundred  and  sixty  yards  make  a  mile,  we  can  J  same  information,  would  you  tell  him  ?" 
tell  exactly  how  many  miles  off  it  is.   But  what  >    A  hearty  "  yes,  sir,"  was,  as  before,  the  re- 
have  you  got  to  say,  Archie  ?"  continued  Miss  \  sponse. 

Mary,  who  noticed  that  the  little  boy  seemed  \  44  But  would  you  be  as  particular  to  tell  him 
desirous  of  communicating  something.  "  Why  \  as  kindly  and  pleasantly  as  you  would  be  to  tell 
I  was  j  ust  thinking  of  something  I  saw  the  other ;  the  others  ?" 

day.  I  was  out  in  the  country  and  I  saw  a  man  j  "  Most  certainly,  we  should,"  said  the  boys, 
ever  so  far  off,  splitting  some  logs.  But  I  couldn't  \  some  even  adding  that  they  ought  to  be  more 
hear  a  bit  of  noise  when  he  brought  his  axe  \  particular  to  speak  kindly  to  such  a  person, 
down,  but  only  when  he  raised  it  up.  I  thought  The  teacher  had  now  gained  his  point.  The 
it  was  so  funny,  and  I  asked  Tom,  our  man,  who  j  scholars  had  established  for  themselves  a  prin- 
was  with  me,  what  was  the  reason,  but  he  said  \  ciple  which  each  felt  was  just  and  true,  and  it 
'  he  didn't  know.'  But  it  is  just  the  same  as  j  only  remained  for  the  teacher  to  make  the  ap- 
the  thunder,  isn't  it,  Miss  Mary  ?"  "  Yes,  Archie,  j  plication. 

the  noise  which  the  axe  made  when  it  struck  j  "Yesterday,"  said  he,  slowly  and  impressively, 
the  wood,  didn't  reach  your  ear  until  the  man  !  <<  I  asked  George  Jones  a  question,  which  I  not 
had  raised  it  up  again.  But  it  is  getting  late,  only  had  a  right  to  ask,  but  which  it  was  my 
so  we  will  talk  no  more  about  these  things  at  J  duty  to  ask,  and  he  gave  a  disrespectful 
present"  answer.   Is  it  possible  that  there  iB  a  boy  in 

•   !  this  school,  who  would  treat  his  teacher  worse 

DISRESPECT  TO  TE  A C  HERS  jth^w^dthe^e.tv^bondtiutw^ 

—  \    It  was  enough.   Nothing  more  was  said,  yet 

The  school  was  composed  entirely  of  boys,  \  every  scholar  felt  the  reproof ;  and  the  teacher 
and  numbered  about  fifty  scholars,  ranging  from  j  did  not,  during  the  remainder  of  the  term,  have 
eight,  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  was  situated  \  occasion  to  complain  of  the  slightest  want  of 
four  or  five  miles  from  a  large  city,  in  a  village  \  respect  on  the  part  of  any  of  his  pupils. — Ma»- 
which  was  then,  and  is  now,  a  noted  resort  for  \  sachueettt  Teacher. 

"  last"  young  men.   As  a  consequence,  the  boys  ^  ,  ,,,, ....... 

became  acquainted  with  all  the  profane,  vulgar,  J 

and  slang  expressions  of  the  day,  and  were;  False  happkcess  is  like  false  money;  it  passes, 
much  inclined  to  be  rude  and  pert,  both  in  and  J  for  a  time,  as  well  as  the  true ;  but  when 
out  of  school.  ;  it  is  brought  to  the  touch  we  find  the  lightness 

One  day,  a  slight  disturbance  having  occurred :  and  alloy,  and  feel  the  loss. — Pope. 
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Observations  on  Cleaning  and  Dressing  Fish. 
— Before  dressing  fish  of  any  kind,  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  is  well  washed  and 
clean- ei,  but  be  cautious  not  to  wash  it  too 
much,  as  the  flavor  is  much  diminished  by  too 
much  water.  When  boiling  fish,  put  a  little 
salt  and  a  little  vinegar  into  the  water  to  give  it 
firmness.  Be  careful  to  let  fish  be  well  done, 
but  not  to  let  it  break.  When  very  fresh,  cod 
and  whiting  are  very  much  improved  by  keep- 
ing a  day,  and  rubbing  a  little  salt  down  the 
back-bone.  Fresh- water  fish  often  have  a  mud- 
dy smell  and  taste,  which  is  easily  got  rid  of  by 
soaking  it.  After  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleans- 
ed in  strong  salt  and  water,  if  the  fish  is  not 
too  large,  scald  it  in  the  same,  then  dry  and 
dress  it. 

Put  the  fish  in  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil  very 
gently,  or  the  outside  will  break  before  the  in- 
side is  warm.  Put  all  crimped  fish  into  boiing 
water ;  and  when  it  boils  up,  some  cold  water 
should  be  put  into  it  to  check  it,  and  keep  it 
simmering.  All  fish  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
water  the  instant  it  is  done,  or  it  will  become 
woolly.  To  ascertain  when  it  is  done,  the  fish- 
plate may  be  drawn  up,  and,  if  done,  the  meat 
will  leave  the  bone.  To  keep  it  hot,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  losing  its  color,  the  fish-plate  should  be 
placed  across  the  fish-kettle,  and  a  clean  cloth 
put  over  the  fish. 

Small  fish  may  be  nicely  fried  plain,  or  done 
with  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  then  fried. — 
On  the  dish  on  which  the  fish  is  to  be  served 
should  be  placed  a  damask  napkin,  folded,  and 
upon  this  put  the  fish,  with  the  roe  and  liver ; 
then  garnish  the  dish  with  horse-radish,  par- 
sley, and  lemon. 

To  broil  or  fry  fish  nicely,  after  it  is  well 
washed,  it  should  be  put  in  a  cloth,  and  when 
dry,  wetted  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs.  It  will 
be  much  improved  by  being  wetted  with  egg 
and  crumbs  a  second  time.  Then  have  your 
pan  ready  with  plenty  of  boiling  dripping  or 
lard,  put  your  fish  into  it,  and  let  it  fry  rather 
quickly  till  it  is  of  a. nice  brown  and  appears; 
done.  If  it  is  done  before  being  nicely  brown- ; 
ed,  it  should  be  taken  from  the  pan,  and  placed  j 
on  a  sieve  before  the  fire,  to  drain  and  brown. — ! 
If  wanted  very  nice,  put  a  sheet  of  cap  paper  to  j 
receive  the  fish.  Should  you  fry  your  fish  in  < 
oil,  it  obtains  a  much  finer  color  than  when j 
done  in  lard  or  dripping.  Never  use  butter,  as  \ 
it  makes  the  fish  a  bad  color.  Garnish  your ; 
dish  with  green  or  fried  parsley.  j 

In  broiling  fish,  be  careful  that  your  gridiron  \ 
is  clean ;  place  it  on  the  fire.«and  when  hot  rub  \ 
it  over  with  suet,  to  hinder  the  fish  from  stick-  \ 
ing.  The  fish  must  be  floured  and  seasoned  be-  j 
lore  broiling.   It  must  be  broiled  over  a  clear  { 


fire  only,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
does  not  burn  or  become  smoky. 

Broiled  fish  for  breakfast  should  always  be 
skinned,  buttered,  and  peppered. 

Fish  are  boiled,  fried,  broiled,  baked,  stewed 
— in  fact,  cooked  in  every  imaginable  fashion. 
Those  named  are  the  chief  methods.  In  every 
kind  the  greatest  attention  and  cleanliness  must 
be  exercised.  A  broken,  disfigured,  abrased,  or 
ill-cooked  dish  of  fish,  presented  at  table,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  taste  for  it  for  ever ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  neatly  done,  it  heightens 
the  relish  which  every  one  possesses,  more  or 
less, and  imparts  an  appetite  where  one  maybe 
wanting,  while  the  cook  is  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance. 

To  Preserve  Lard  Sweet. — Instead  of  putting 
it  into  large  vessels,  put  it  in  stone  crocks,  or 
jars,  of  from  one  to  four  gallons  each  ;*  when 
cooling  or  thickening,  put  in  your  salt,  which 
will  mix  through  the  lard,  instead  of  settling 
on  the  bottom  of  the  crock.  The  next  day  take 
clean  bits  of  cotton  cloth,  rather  larger  than  the 
top  of  the  vessel,  and  after  putting  it  smoothly 
down,  and  pressing  the  edges  snugly  around 
so  as  to  exclude  all  air,  pack  in  a  close  layer  of 
salt,  then  lay  over  another  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
and  turn  over  it  a  plate  or  a  cover  which  will 
tit  tightly, — then  tie  over  two  thicknesses  of 
paper,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  dry  place.  In  this 
way  I  have  kept  lard  perfectly  sweet  eighteen 
months. 

Crocks  of  butter  should  be  kept  in  the  same 
way. 

Coffee  Made  Clear, — Clear  coffee  may  always 
be  had  with  little  trouble  or  expense,  by 
\  thoroughly  stirring  into  the  coffee  after  being 
roasted  and  nearly  cool,  the  white  of  an  egg,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  egg  to  a  pound  of  oofiee ; 
keep  it  in  a  warm,  bnt  not  hot  place,  an  hour 
after,  to  become  brittle. 

Another  Wat. — Tie  your  coffee  in  a  loose 
flannel  bag,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  it  to 
swell. 

Stoves  Pipes. — Linseed  oil  laid  upon  stove 
pipes  when  warm  (not  hot)  and  kept  at  a  low 
temperature  five  or  six  hours,  will  impart  a  fine 
lustre.  One  gill  will  serve  for  half  a  dozen 
joints. 

Know  Nothings. — One  cup  of  butter,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  water,  one  teaspoon  of 
cream  ot  tartar,  half  the  quantity  of  soda,  nut- 
meg or  spice  to  your  taste,  with  flour  sufficient 
to  roll  out  and  cut,  will  make  cookies  for  Know 
Nothings. — Michigan  Farmer. 

To  Make  Cheap  aed  Excellent  Vinegar. — To 
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eight  gallons  of  clear  rain  water,  add  three  quarts 
of  molasses,  torn  the  mixture  into  a  clean  tight 
cask,  shake  it  well  two  or  three  times,  and  add 
three  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast,  or  two  yeast 
cakes.  Place  the  cask  in  a  warm  place,  and  in 
ten  or  fifteen  days  add  a  sheet  of  common  wrap- 
ping paper,  smeared  with  molasses  and  torn  into 
narrow  strips,  and  yon  will  have  good  vinegar. 
The  paper  is  necessary  to  form  the  "  mother," 
or  life  of  the  liquid. 

Crackers — Excellent  Recipe. — Half  a  tea- 
cup of  shortening,  three  tea-caps  of  cold  water, 
one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
nearly  five  quarts  of  floor.  Rub  the  shorten- 
ing, soda,  cream  of  tartar,  and  salt,  well  into  the 
flour,  then  wet  up  with  the  water — the  dough 
will  be  very  stiff,  needs  no  pounding  nor  extra 
kneading.  Cut  out,  prick,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

To  Make  Mince  Pies  without  Meat. — Prepare 
your  pie  crust  and  apples  in  the  usual  way: 
when  seasoned,  and  in  the  pie-pans,  fill  to  the 
top  of  the  apples  with  custard  prepared  the 
same  as  for  custard  pie ;  then  put  on  the  top 
crust  and  bake ;  you  will  have  a  good  imitation 
of  mince  pie  in  appearance,  but  in  flavor  far  pre- 
ferable, although  the  taste  is  similar. — Rural 
New  Yorker. 

To  Prepare  Fruit  for  Children. — A  far  more 
wholesome  way  than  in  pies  or  puddings,  is  to  i 
pnt  apples  sliced,  or  plums,  currants,  gooseber-j 
ries,  &c.,  into  a  stone  jar,  and  sprinkle  among 
them  as  much  sugar  as  necessary.  Set  the  jar* 
in  an  oven  or  on  a  hearth,  with  a  tea-cnpful  of 
water  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  burning ;  or  put 
the  jar  into  a  saucepan  of  water  until  its  con- 
tents be  perfectly  done.  Slices  of  bread  or  some 
rice  may  be  put  into  the  jar,  to  eat  with  the 
fruit. 

To  Dress  Vegetables  for  Children.— Their  j 
rice  ought  to  be  cooked  in  no  more  water  than ! 
is  necessary  to  swell  it ;  their  apples  roasted,  or; 
stewed  with  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  i 
steam  them ;  their  vegetable  so  well  cooked  as 
to  make  them  require  little  butter,  and  less  di-; 
gestion  ;  their  eggs  boiled  slow  and  soft. 


Scotch  Short-bread. — Mix  two  pounds  of 
flour,  dried  and  well  sifted,  with  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  three  ounces  of  candied  citron 
and  orange  peel  cut  into  dice,  and  half  a  pound 
of  caraway  comfits ;  mix  these  with  half  a  pound 
of  melted  butter  melted  in  a  saucepan ;  then 
make  the  paste,  roll  it  out  the  thickness  of  half 
an  inch,  cat  it  into  cakes,  place  them  on  white 
paper,  prick,  and  bake  them  of  a  pale  color. 

To  Clarify  Butter. — Scrape  off  the  outsides 
of  the  butter  you  may  require,  and  then  put  it 
into  a  stewpan  by  the  side  of  a  slow  fire,  where 
it  must  remain  till  the  scum  rises  to  the  top 
and  the  milk  settles  at  the  bottom ;  with  a  spoon 
carefully  take  off  the  scum  ;  when  clear,  it  is  fit 
for  use. 

To  Preserve  Cheese  Sound. — Wash  it  in  warm 
whey  once  a  month,  wipe  it,  and  keep  it  on  a 
rack ;  if  you  wish  it  to  ripen,  keep  it  in  a  damp 
cellar,  which  will  bring  it  forward ;  when  a 
whole  cheese  is  cut,  the  largest  piece  should  be 
spread  inside  with  butter,  and  the  outside 
should  be  wiped  to  preserve  it ;  to  keep  that 
which  is  in  daily  use  moist,  let  a  clean  cloth  be 
wetted  and  wrapped  round  the  cheese,  when 
carried  from  table. 

To  Clean  Floor-cloth. — After  sweeping  and 
cleaning  the  floor-cloth  with  a  broom  and  damp 
flannel  in  the  usual  manner,  wet  them  over  with 
milk,  and  rub  them  till  beautifully  bright  with 
a  dry  cloth ;  they  will  thus  look  as  if  they  were 
rubbed  first  with  a  waxed  flannel,  and  after- 
wards with  a  dry  one,  without  being  so  slippery, 
or  so  soon  clogging  with  dust  or  dirt. 

To  Clean  Water-casks. — Scour  the  inside 
well  out  with  water  and  sand,  and  afterwards 
apply  a  quantity  of  charcoal  dust ;  another  and 
a  better  method  is  to  rinse  them  with  a  strong 
solution  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  which  en- 
tirely deprives  them  of  their  foulness. 

Bed  Linen  should  be  well  aired  before  it  is 
used.  Keep  your  sheets  folded  in  pairs  on  a 
shelf :  closets  are  better  than  drawers  or  chests 
for  linen ;  it  will  not  be  so  likely  to  gather 
damp. 


ATTACKING  A  CROWNED  HEAD. 


(see  engraving. J 


Now,  reader,  isn't  that  " comical  ?"  But  be- (the  clutch  of  one  hand,  and  the  blows  of  lbs 
hind  the  laugh  that  is  breaking  over  your  lips,  other.  Just  look  at  the  emphasis  in  every  line** 
isn't  there  a  sigh  for  the  old  days  when  you  ment  of  that  boy's  face.  Oh !  chivalrio  defen- 
wove  crowns  out  of  green  oak  leaves,  and  gem-  der  of  helpless  innocence  and  beauty,  maw*st 
med  them  with  golden  dandelions  ?  And  then  jthou  save  not  only  the  crown,  but  the  "ear**  of 
there  is  something  so  life-like,  so  real,  in  the  j  her  whose  cause  thou  hast  so  earnestly  espooafed. 
positions  and  expressions  of  the  two  children  Both  are  certainly  in  imminent  peril  now,  but 
and  the  quadruped.  \  the  fixedness  of  thy  purpose,  and  the  indig- 

" Alimentiveness "  and  "firmness"  must  bejnant  application  of  thy  birch  twig  will  most 
his  most  prominent  craniological  developments,  likely  procure  a  speedy  release  of  the  "crowned 
if  he  doos  not  relinquish  his  hold,  under  j  head." 
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THE  OMKIBU8  REDE,  ETC. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that  electrifies, 
and  rvritalises  the  spirit  whose  wings  are  weary  with 
the  burden,  and  stained  with  the  dust  of  the  earth- 
life,  it  is  the  memory  and  the  mention  of  deeds  of 
kindness.  Little  deeds,  we  mean,  unheralded,  and 
unobtrusive,  seeking  no  reward,  and  finding  none  in 
this  world.  Fresh,  crystal  drops  are  they,  from  that 
fountain  whose  waters  play  on,  pure  and  cool,  in  the 
deep  heart  of  the  world  ;  just  as  the  fountain  wares 
gush  out,  bright  and  serene,  in  the  soiled  heart  of  the 
city.  Small  flowers  are  they,  hidden  among  the 
grass  and  weeds,  yet  filling  the  highways  with  their 
fragrance — grains  of  pure  gold,  that  shall  be  coined 
in  the  great  mint  of  time,  and  pass  current  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Do  you  lore  to  dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  Hu- 
manity, reader  ?  Do  you  lore  to  search  for  the  golden 
reins  that  pierce  through  our  dark  earthliness,  and 
wind  on  and  reach  up  till  they  strike  the  new  soil  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hearen  ? 

If  you  do  all  these  things,  then  you  will  listen  to  a 
simple  story  we  learned  the  other  day,  and  which  we 
hope  may  do  you  as  much  good  as  it  did  us. 

It  was  raining  when  she  entered  the  omnibus,  not 
one  of  those  good,  round,  rushing,  rollicking  showers, 
thai  come  right  down  on  you  in  a  11  whether  or  no" 
sort  of  manner,  as  if  every  drop  had  a  soul,  and  was 
as  glad  to  get  loose  from  the  clouds,  as  naughty 
children  are  to  make  good  their  escape  from  dark 
closets,  where  they  hare  been  unwillingly  immured 
for  the  space  of  fire  minutes.  Nothing  of  this  kind, 
we  assure  you,  was  the  rain  which  the  young  lady 
left  outside  the  omnibus,  but  a  sleepy,  sighing,  drip- 
ping, depressed  sort  of  an  affair,  without  any  more 
emphasis  or  spirit  in  it  than  the  leaden  gray  clouds 
overhead. 

But  there  were  heavier  clouds  wrapped  about  the 
heart  of  the  lady  as  she  took  her  seat,  and  glanced 
up  and  down  the  crowded  omnibus  for  the  sight  of 
some  familiar  face  she  might  hare  been  quite  cer- 
tain of  not  finding  there.  She  was  a  stranger,  almost, 
in  the  great  city,  and  partly  for  this  reason,  and 
partly  for  many  another,  the  clouds  and  the  darkness  : 
outside,  seemed  a  true  reflex  of  that  which  was  in ; 
the  lady's  heart. 

The  great  brick  houses  stared  coldly  down  upon 
her  from  behind  their  reils  of  mist,  and  she  closed 
her  eyes,  for  there  were  mists  gathering  there,  too, ; 
and  leaned  her  head  back  against  the  yellow  frame 
of  the  omnibus  window,  while  her  thoughts  reached  > 
off  to  the  future. 

"  How  shall  I  bear  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the 


day,1'  murmured  the  young  girl,  "  if  the  morning  be 
like  this.  The  green  feet  of  the  spring  are  now 
brushing  the  golden  robe  of  summer,  but  the 
clouds  hare  arisen,  and  the  rain  has  oome ;  and  so 
hare  they  oome  upon  my  life.  I  know  the  former 
hare  only  wrapped  orer,  for  a  little  while,  the  serene 
face  of  the  sky,  eren  as  I  know  tnat  beyond  the 
true  life  lie  the  blue  lakes,  and  the  purple  meadows, 
and  the  bright  mountains  of  the  home  promised  of  the 
Father. 

But  it  is  a  long  way  there,  and  the 
1  Dusky  balls,  and  dim  old  corridors  of  Death' 
'  must  be  trarelled  first,  and  the  life-burden  can  only 
\  be  lain  off  there,  though  the  hands  droop,  and  the 
\  steps  alter  beneath  it." 

\  Now  these  were  wrong  thoughts,  reader thoughts 
|  which  the  thousand  blessed  promises  of  the  Bible  aU 
|  repudiate ;  yet  it  may  be  there  are  times  when  the 
1  hope-bird  that  stands  and  sings  on  the  threshold  of 
I  every  human  heart,  folds  her  wings  for  a  little  while. 

But  the  omnibus  stopped  suddenly,  and  the  driver 
leaned  down  and  shouted  to  the  lady  that  they  had 
reached  the  place  where  she  had  asked  him  to  deposit 
her. 

She  rose  up,  and,  ditty  with  the  swift  motion,  slowly 
alighted.  But  the  rain  had  ohanged  its  character 
while  she  had  been  musing  in  the  omnibus.  It  was 
a  real,  old-fashioned,  animated  shower  now,  dashing 
and  dancing  along  the  pavement,  and  spouting  and 
spluttering  down  the  eaves. 

1  be  lady  was  unacquainted  with  the  city,  and  as 
she  peered  from  under  her  umbrella  at  the  houses,  she 
found  she  had  mistaken  the  locality.  She  stood 
there  on  the  side-walk,  bewildered,  and  irresolute, 
not  knowing  which  course  to  take,  and  the  rain 
plashing  and  pattering  around  her  in  rery  mockery 
of  her  trouble. 

"  Ton  hare  lost  your  way  ?  Can't  I  render  you 
some  service,  ma'am  ?"  asked  a  sweet  roiee  at  the 
:  lady's  side,  infinitely  sweeter  than  the  song  of  the 
:  May-birds  at  that  moment. 

She  looked  up  eagerly,  and  met  a  pair  of  blue  eyes 
in  a  fair  girl-face,  bending  down  pityingly  upon  her. 

"Thank  you,"  she  answered;  "  I  do  not  know  the 
;  way  to  my  friend's,  and  shall  be  inexpressibly  glad 
;  if  you  will  tell  me  where  to  find  it." 

"  No,  I  will  go  with  you.  I  saw  you  alight  from 
I  the  omnibus,  and  I  knew  by  your  manner  you  were 
!  quite  bewildered,  and  so  after  I  had  ridden  a  square, 
I  got  out  and  returned  to  meet  you.  I  couldn't  hare 
gone  home  and  left  you  standing  here.  But  we  must 
hurry,  it's  raining  so.  Where  dees  your  friend  re- 
side?" 

The  young  lady  named  the  place,  and  added: 

(53) 
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"  Bat  I  cannot  think  of  giving  yon  the  trouble  to  ao-  \ 
company  me  in  this  rain."  \ 

"  Oh !  don't  mind  that — we  will  hurry  on ;"  and  \ 
the  stranger  led  the  way  energetically,  and  the  young  > 
lady  followed  with  what  feelings  of  wonder  and  grati-  ^ 
tude  in  her  heart  you  can  imagine,  better  than  I  \ 
describe.  5 

Well,  they  reached  their  destination  after  a  long  J 
walk.  The  lady  could  only  murmur  her  broken  - 
thanks  to  the  stranger  as  they  parted,  but  there  was  $ 
a  rainbow  in  her  heart,  as  the  door  opened  to  receive  \ 
her,  and  she  murmured  :  "  God's  hand  has  dropped  ^ 
this  white  blossom  through  the  darkness.  I  will  take  | 
it  up,  and  its  fragrance  shall  fill  my  spirit  with  new ' 
life." 

The  summer  is  reaching  its  'mid  bloom.  Niagara  $ 
and  Newport,  Saratoga  and  the  White  Mountains,  are  $ 
magic  names,  now,  to  the  Hps  of  fashion  and  beauty.  J 
And  very  brightly,  in  these  places,  crowned  of  Art  j 
and  of  Nature,  shall  flash  away  the  quick  summer  ^ 
.  hours  to  the  triune  rhythm  of  song,  and  mirth,  and ' 
dance. 

Oh,  reader !  is  it  Nature's  fiat  or  man's  fault  that 
these  infinite  differences  exist  in  the  lot  of  our  oss 
Humanity  ?  Those  bright  hours,  alternating  with 
rides,  and  drives,  and  sails  where  Nature  writes  her 
sublimest  passages,  her  grandest  anthems,  and 
sweetest  lyrics — will  be  long,  and  weary,  and  leaden- 
footed  to  the  souls  of  thousands,  as  they  toil  them 
slowly  away  in  the  hot,  stifling  marts,  and  by  the 
burning  highways.   Ah,  well, 

"  God's  ways  seem  dark,  but  soon  or  late, 
They  touch  the  shining  hills  of  day." 

Blessings  on  you,  John  G.  Whittier,  for  those  grand, 
triumphant  words;  words  meet  to  be  sung  on  the 
summits  of  those  "shining  hills"  in  the  new  Father- 
land, where  we  hope  to  shake  hands  with  you. 

v.  F.  T. 


with  most  tempting  and  delicious  fruit.  On  a  little 
bough  sat  the  robin  whose  rich  melody  so  thrilled  my 
heart  in  childhood.  What  a  dear,  dear  spot  to  me 
was  that  humble  cottage  home ! 

14 1  have  seen  more  of  the  great  world  since ;  yes,  of 
the  beautiful  world,  and  of  the  grand,  proud  world. 
I  have  dwelt  in  another  and  far  different  home,  with 
life's  elegancies  and  luxuries  aboufme,  but  no  spot 
has  ever  graven  such  indelible  pictures  on  my  memory, 
as  that  cottage  with  its  surroundings,  and  that 
streamlet  in  the  meadow  where  I  first  gathered  vio* 
lets,  plucked  raspberries,  and  chased  butterflies.*' 


THE  HOMES  OF  OUB  CHILDHOOD. 

A  correspondent  writes  us  in  the  following  simple, 
heart-felt  strain,  and  we  would  say  here,  that  all  these 
stranger-words  of  congratulation,  good  cheer,  and 
encouragement,  that  come  to  us  from  far-off  places, 
and  from  stranger-hearts  and  hands,  are  the  "  sweet- 
eners of  our  toil,"  read  with  gratitude,  and  placed 
away  in  our  heart's  "  treasure  room  :"      t.  r.  t. 

"  Since  the  receipt  of  the  March  number,  I  have 
wished  to  thank  you  for  your  pleasant  allusion  to 
home,  home  influences,  and  home  memories. 

"  Your  picture  of  that  shady,  green  spot  under  the 
elm  trees,  started  my  fancy  out  upon  the  wing.  But 
I  lost  sight  of  that  cushioned  arm-chair  and  the  table 
beside  it,  as  I  found  myself  wandering  with  childish 
glee  among  roses  and  lilacs  in  a  dear  old  spot  where 
locusts,  instead  of  elm  trees,  towered  above  my  head 
with  their  thick  foliage  of  ever-changing  green.  I 
was  fain  to  seat  myself,  as  of  yore,  beside  the  casement 
in  that  low-ceiled  chamber,  where  a  sweet-brier  and  a 
honeysuckle  met,  embraced,  and  mingled  their  fra- 
grance. 

"  An  old  peach  tree,  too,  spread  out  its  broad  arms 
toward  me,  which  in  the  carry  autumn  was  laden 


EDITORS  OF  RELIGIOUS  PAPERS. 

Remarking  on  an  article  in  the  Evangelical  Mag' 
azi?ie,  in  which  "  Prayer  on  behalf  of  the  editors  of 
Christian  Journals"  is  recommended,  HalTs  New 
York  Journal  of  Health  says: 

We  need  not  pray  to  be  fed,  unless  we  use  means 
to  procure  food.  The  Church  must  first  get  a  suita- 
ble man  to  be  an  editor ;  to  be  such,  he  must  be  pious, 
educated,  healthy ;  neither  of  these  three  requisites 
has  just  precedence  of  the  others.  A  man  may  be  an 
educated  infidel ;  he  may  be  a  pious  fool ;  he  may 
have  piety  and  education,  and  yet  dyspepsia  may 
make  him  a  ranting  fanatic,  a  raving  madman  or  a 
dogmatic  driveller.  Many  an  editor  needs  a  pill 
more  than  a  prayer.  A  worn  out  preacher  is  not  fit 
for  an  editor ;  no  sick  man  is.  There  are  editors  of 
religious  newspapers,  whose  piety  we  dare  not  ques- 
tion—on the  contrary,  we  feel  this  moment,  as  if  we 
would  gladly  exchange  it  for  oor  own — and  whose 
mental  culture  far  exceeds  ours,  but  whose  intole- 
rance of  opinion,  whose  forwardness  to  publish  the 
falling!  and  failings  of  those  of  a  different  sect,  whose 
impatient  uncourteousness  in  editorial  controversies, 
whose  free  dealings  in  ungentlemanly  personalities, 
we  would  not  possess  for  all  creation.  In  fact,  a  most 
observable  difference  between  the  secular  and  the  re- 
ligious press,  is  this — that  too  many  of  the  latter  seem 
to  riot  in  the  freedom  they  feel,  of  security  against 
being  called  out,  to  answer  for  the  application  of  epi- 
thets, which  men  of  the  world  would  meet  with  a 
bullet. 

"It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  principal  editor  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  extensively  circulated  re- 
ligions weeklies,  is  personally,  in  private  life,  one  of 
the  most  amiable  of  men ;  but,  as  an  editor,  hurls 
against  his  antagonist,  whether  a  public  man  or  of 
private  station,  epithets  so  hard,  so  severe,  so  unfeel- 
ing, so  unforbearing,  so  vindictive,  that  we  all  see  he 
needs  only  the  power  to  make  him  an  inquisitor. — 
Taking  this  man's  piety  for  granted,  in  connection 
with  his  known  previous  amiability  of  temper,  the 
only  solution  of  the  incongruity  is,  that  severe  appli- 
cation has  made  him  dyspeptic;  and  this  it  is  that 
has  vinegarised  the  whole  man,  which  has  made  bim 
a  lost  pleiad  among  the  delightful  characters  of  his 
time.  Many  men,  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
no  taste  for  liquor,  have  no  difficulty  in  declaring, 
that  any  man  who  takes  daily  a  glass  of  wise  or 
brandy  can  have  no  religion ;  and  yet  these  same  men 
wiU  over-eat  themselves  three  times  a  day,  until  the 
stomaoh,  constitution,  temper,  health,  all  are  raiDed, 
and  the  remainder  of  their  days  are  spent  id  scrib- 
bling siokly  sentimentalities  for  other  people.  To 
make,  then,  the  religious  press  of  this  country  what 
it  ought  to  be — the  handmaid  of  the  Pastor  and  the 
Missionary — supply  each  paper  with  an  editor  who 
has  the  most  vigorous  health ;  who  has  the  learning 
of  an  Anthon,  the  piety  of  a  Payson,  and  the  bon- 
hommie  of  a  Sydney  Smith — with  a  salary,  prompt 
and  unconditional,  of  five  thousand  a  year.  Such  » 
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mm  is  well  worth  it,  and  one  of  the  best  economies  i 
of  the  Church  weald  be,  to  supply  suoh  an  one  to  J 
erery  religions  newspaper  in  the  country." 


BLESSED  BE  NOTHING. 

We  wish  every  man,  woman,  and  child  would  read 
and  feel  the  following  poem  by  Lacy  Larcom.  Each 
Terse  is  an  inspiration,  and  wherever  there  beats  a 
heart,  it  must  find  its  way  to  it,  making  it  stronger 
and  better. 

Lucy  Larcom  is  a  resident  of  Beverly,  Massachu- 
setts, and  genius  such  as  hers  is  an  honor  to  her 
country,  while  it  is  crowned  and  consecrated,  as, 
alas !  genius  always  is  not,  by  the  purest  sentiments, 
the  noblest  and  highest  aspirations. 

Tho  following  is  an  illustration  of  all  we  have  said : 

Nay,  wealthy  brother, 
Lend  me  no  pity  because  I  am  poor, 
.  Dray  horses  staggering,  loaded  'till  dark, 
Rather  should  pity  the  light  soaring  lark, 
Borrow  you  rather,  to  keep  in  your  track, 
Hands  of  Briareus,  Hercules'  back, 
-  Keen  eyes  of  Argus,  and  Midas'  grave  ears. 

I  with  two  hands,  and  a  heart  void  of  fears, 
Labor,  the  one  gift  of  life  to  secure. 
Blessed  be  nothing ! 

Surfeited  brother ! 
Last  night  you  feasted,  then  slept  upon  down, 
Dreaming  such  dreams  as  were  better  untold ; 
When  the  grim  nightmare  but  loosened  his  hold, 
Discounts  and  dividends  rapped  o'er  your  head ; 
Care,  the  beaked  vulture,  with  claw-footed  tread, 
Stalking  round  stealthily,  gnawed  at  your  breast  ; 
Maise  was  my  supper,  a  straw  bed  my  rest. 
Slumbers  like  mine  buys  no  king  for  his  crown. 

Blessed  be  nothing ! 

Self-prisoned  brother !  * 
Paw,  in  your  crystal  and  velvet  car  borne, 
With  your  gay  household  of  half-breathing  dolls, 
Prattling  of  operas,  bonnets,  and  balls — 
So  whirl  you  on  with  a  prone,  wrinkled  brow — 
While  the  brown  clods  leaping  under  my  plow, 
I,  careless,  whistle,  hear  Merrimao  glide, 
See  old  Monadna,  his  clouds  brushed  aside, 
Nodding  to  me  through  the  blue,  misty  morn, 
Blessed  be  nothing ! 

^  Manacled  brother ! 

Never  again  do  you  hope  to  be  free  ? 
Manhood  within  is  shrunken  with  shame, 
Thinking  the  thoughts  of  a  client,  a  name- 
Thoughts  of  your  customers,  party,  or  town; 
Shackled  and  bent  to  all  thoughts — but  your  own, 
Senate  or  White  House  too  poorly  would  pay. 
Bartered  I  thus  for  my  birthright,  to  say 

Nothing  but  duty  and  love  fetter  me, 
Blessed  be  nothing ! 

Idol-bound  brother ! 

Many  a  god  sees  yon  bow  at  his  shrine, 

I>ecaden-eyed  Mammon,  bedizened  with  charms ; 
Fas  hion,  the  pitiless  Moloch,  whose  arms 
Stifle  and  scorch  you  at  once  in  their  fold, 
Never  a  cloud  edged  with  silver  or  gold, 
Hangs  up  its  curtain  'twixt  me  and  the  One, 
Shining  upon  me  as  clear  as  the  sun. 

K«ep  jour  mean  idols— I  choose  the  divine. 
Blessed  be  nothing ! 


Ah  !  burdened  brother ! 
We  shall  be  crossing  a  deep  river  soon, 

Will  not  your  trappings  encumber  you  there  ? 

O'er  the  rough  current  no  boatman  will  bear 

Ingots  and  coins  to  Elysium's  gate  ; 

Heavy  as  millstones,  you  sink  with  their  weight. 

Bidding  good-bye  to  the  world,  I  shall  shout, 

"Nothing  I  brought  here,  I  take  nothing  out, 
But  a  soul  free  for  singing  the  angels'  sweet  tune, 
Blessed  be  nothing!" 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  OF  ETJBOPE,  FROM  THE  FALL  OF  NA- 
POLEON IN  ISIS,  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  LOUIS 
NAPOLEON  IN  1832.  By  Sir  Archibald  Aljsob.  New 
York :  Harper  Sf  Bros. 

These  two  volumes  resume  the  narrative  of  Euro- 
pean  history  at  the  point  where  the  thread  was  bro- 
\  ken  off  at  the  close  of  the  celebrated  author's  previous 
\  work,  and  is  designed  to  close  as  recently  as  the  ao> 

<  cession  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  throne  of  France. 
\  The  two  volumes  now  published  bring  the  record  of 
s  events  down  to  the  period  of  Poland's  subjugation  in 
^  1831.  They  are  written  in.  a  masterly  style,  and 
i  though  treating  of  times  within  the  memory  of  many 
\  yet  living,  are  singularly  impartial,  not  only  in  their 
\  details,  but  in  the  general  tone  of  reflection  and  com- 
5  ment  by  which  they  are  pervaded,  especially  when 
5  we  take  into  consideration  the  tory  bias  of  the  author, 
s  As  recording  the  condition  of  Europe  for  the  last 
^  forty  years,  they  offer  a  variety  of  information  of 
s  more  than  ordinary  value,  and  which  may  unques- 
\  tionably  be  studied  with  profit  by  all  who  take  an 
\  interest  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  gra~ 
>dual  expansion  of  liberal  ideas  even  among  nations 
|  most  closely  subject  to  despotic  sway. 

s  SELECT  ORATIONS  OF  M.  T.  CICERO.  Translated 

<  by  C.  D.  YosoR.   New  York  :  Harper  tf  Bros. 

\  THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  iESCHYLUS.  Literally  tranila- 

>  ted.  With  critical  and  illustrative  notei,  and  an  Introduction. 
By  Tubodohe  Alois  Buckley,  B.  A.  New  York  i  Harper 
ir  Brot. 

Two  additional  volumes  in  the  valuable  series 
[  known  as  "  Harper's  Classical  Library."  The  trans- 
lations, and  illustrative  criticisms  are  by  the  best 
|  scholars  of  the  day.  The  English  reader  is  here  given 
I  access  to  the  orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  tragedies  of 
iBtchylus. 

(THE  SPARROWQRA89  PAPER9.  By  Frederick  B. 
Coxzsjrs.  New  York :  Derby  tf  Jackson. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  books,  for  a  book  of  humor, 
:  that  we  have  yet  seen  from  the  American  press.  For 
|  summer  reading  it  is  admirable.  Literary  men,  who 
purpose  trying  a  country  life,  should  by  all  means 

>  consult  its  pnges.  They  will  find  some  light  there, 
;  as  well  as  some  sport.  The  author  is  a  genius,  and 
\  no  mistake. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC.  By  Prof.  Looms. 
New  York :  Harper  4*  Bros. 

This  treatise  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  best 
theoretical  and  practical  arithmetics  ever  published. 
The  rules  are  explioit,  and  the  illustrations  so  appa- 
rent, that  the  least  experienced  in  the  use  of  figures 
can  readily  comprehend  them. 

A  GENERAL  EXPLICATION  OF  THE  TEN  PRE- 
CEPTS OF  THE  DECALOGUE.  Ext  meted  mainly  from 
the  "Apoealypie  Explained."  A  lWhumom  work  by 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.   New  York:  Wm.  McGcorpe. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  what  Swedenborg  says 
on  the  subject  of  keeping  the  commandments,  will 
find  his  teachings  set  forth  iu  this  publication,  which 
is  in  cheap  form. 
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HISTORY  AND  REPOSITORY  OF  PULPIT  ELO- 
QUENCE, (Deceased  DMneO  containing  the  Masterpiece*  ! 
or  BoMuet,  Boordalonc,  Ma**luon,  Flechler,  hue  Borrow, 
Jeremy  Taylor.  Chalmers,  Robert  Hall,  M  'Laurln,  Christmas 
Evans,  Edward*.  John  M.  Macon,  etc.,  etc.,  with  Discourse* 
from  Chry*o*tom,  BmII,  Gregory  Naztnnzcn,  Augustine, 
Athanario*.  ud  other*  among  the  "  Father*,"  and  from 
Luther,  Calrin,  Melanethon,  John  Knox,  Hugh  Latimer,  etc., 
of  the  Reformer*."  Alio,  sixty  other  celebrated  Sermons, 
from  a*  many  eminent  Divine*  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, German,  IrUh,  French.  Scottish,  American,  and  Welsh 
Churche*  t  a  large  number  of  which  have  now,  for  the  nr*t 
time,  been  translated  into  English.  The  whole  arranged  in 
their  proper  order,  and  accompanied  with  Historical  Sketches 
of  Preaching  In  each  of  the  countries  represented,  and  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Notices  of  the  several  Preachers  and 
their  discourses.  By  Rev.  Hkkbt  C.  Fish,  author  of  Pre- 
mium Esaay,  "  Primitive  Piety  Revised."  In  two  volume*. 
New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

We  give,  above,  the  full  title  of  these  two  large  oc- 
tavo volumes,  extending  to  over  1200  page*.  They 
form  a  library  of  theology  in  themselves. 

VAGABOND  LIFE  IN  MEXICO.  By  Gabriel  Fsavv  —  i 
For  seven  year*  resident  of  that  country.  New  York :  Jfmr- 
per  If  Bros. 

Since  our  war  with  Mexico,  a  new  interest  having 
been  awakened  in  that  country,  travellers  and  tem- 
porary residents  have  depicted  the  manners,  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and  given  us,  at  the  same 
time,  many  graphic  descriptions  of  the  abundant  fer- 
tility and  the  splendid  scenery  of  that  country.  The 
latest  work  of  this  character  is  "  Vagabond  Life  in 
Mexico,"  by  one  whose  experiences  are  derived  from 
a  seven  years'  residence  among  the  people.  The , 
stories  he  relates  are  well  told,  and  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  bis  wanderings,  written  in  a  terse,  condensed 
style,  is  interspersed  with  picturesque  sketches  of  in- 
teresting localities,  which  add  greatly  to  its  general 
merits. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  THE  OLD  DOMINION.  By  8amcbl 
Horxixs.  Boston;  J.  P.  Jewett  $  Co. 

A  novelty  this.  The  author  has  tried  the  difficult 
task  of  blending  veritable  history  with  imagined 
scenes  and  personages,  in  order  to  win  over  superfi- 
cial readers,  and  almost  compel  them  to  learn  acts 
while  they  ooly  seek  amusement.  The  experiment  is 
well  worth  trying,  and  the  subject  could  not  be  bet- 
ter chosen,  for  the  early  history  of  Virginia  is  in  itself 
a  stirring  romance.  The  strictest  regard  to  historic 
truth  has  been  observed  by  the  author. 

LIGHT  AND  HEARING,  HOW  PRESERVED  AND  HOW 
LOST.  By  J.  Hiiit  Clark,  M.  D.  New  York  i  C.  Scrib- 
ner. 

Though  worthy  the  attention  of  the  profession,  this 
volume  addresses  itself  more  especially  to  the  gene 


A  KEY  TO  THE  BIBLE.  Being  an  exposition  of  the  His- 
tory, Axioms,  and  General  Law*  of  Sacred  Interpretation. — 
By  David  Dobik.  New  Yorkt  C.  Scribmer. 

The  author  lays  down  a  number  of  general  rules 
which  should  govern  in  scriptural  interpretation, 
among  which  are  the  following : 

"  The  literal,  or  obvious  meaning,  is  generally  the 
true  meaning ;  except  where  it  asserts  a  known  im- 
possibility, is  evidently  contrary  to  reason,  or  con- 
tradicts any  positive  precept  of  scripture." 

"  If,  in  any  passage,  a  doctrine  elsewhere  taught 
be  omitted,  the  passage  must  be  interpreted  in  har- 
mony with  the  omission.1' 

"  No  passage  to  be  explained  contrary  to  the  con- 
text, nor  apart  from  it" 

PAUL  FERROLL.  By  the  author  of  **  IX.  Poems  by  Y."- 
New  Yorkt  7l«IJUld. 

A  well-conceived,  well-executed  story  of  English 
life.  The  plot  opens  with  dramatic  interest,  and  is 
kept  up  throughout  the  work.  The  details,  too,  are 
all  well  managed,  and  though  there  is  little  of  whst 
is  technically  called  fine  writing,  the  language  is 
choice  and  forcible.  We  cannot,  however,  think  the 
life  of  the  hero  illustrates  any  phase  of  "human  na- 
ture." His  character  is  diseased,  abnormal,  and  that 
God  who  alone  reads  the  workings  of  every  human 
heart,  can  only  decide  how  far  such  a  nature  is  ac- 
coiintabU.  The  journal  contains  some  most  exquisite 
passages. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  Gxoaos  H.  Calvbbt.  New  York  t 

Rtdjltld. 

An  abstract  thinker  and  a  man  of  fine  literary 
tastes  is  Mr.  Calvert ;  but  he  is  late  in  the  day  with 
his  earnest  advocacy  of  social  and  industrial  science 
as  the  world's  regenerator.  No  external  arrange- 
ments of  men  is  going  to  do  this  great  work.  All 
elevation  and  regeneration  of  the  people  must  be  the 
result  of  individual  elevation  and  regeneration.  Get 
the  individual  In  harmony  with  just  principles,  and 
social  order  will  follow  as  a  consequence. 

THE  FLOWER  OARDENi  OR,  BR  EC  K.' 8  BOOK  OF 
FLOWERS.  By  Josemi  Bkkck.  Boston:  Jokm  P.  Je**tt 
«>Co. 

This  seems  a  work  of  great  practical  utility.  The 
author  combines  an  enthusiastic  love  of  flowers  with 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  botany.  Indeed  he  is 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  vegetable  and  floral  king- 
I  dom.  He  displays  also  much  artistic  skill  in  the  se- 
:  lection  of,  and  the  laying  out  of  a  flower  garden. — 
The  book  will  be  valuable  to  all  practical  and  poeti- 
cal horticulturists. 


ral  reader  j  the  information  it  imparts  beinjr clothed  TRlFLETON  PAPERS.  By  Trifle  and  the  Editor.  Bo*to«i 
in  popular  language,    various  illustrative  diagrams  J    Whittcmort,  Xiie$ *  Hall. 

are  given  of  the  struoturc  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  the  J  There  is  much  in  these  letters  that  pleases  us.  They 
account  of  their  functions,  the  disorders  to  which  ^  have  a  good  deal  of  force  and  vitality,  and  the  Ian 

ihtvim  ■nKiAAf.  anil  t.ViA  m**na  Koaf  AflnrttAit  4-n  >  •   it_  _ V  _ !  ^«_»»   A  *   


they  arc  subject,  and  the  means  best  adapted  to  their 
prevention  or  cure,  are  so  perfectly  simplified  as  to  be 
comprehended  by  alt  All  persons  whose  sight  is  fail- 
ing, or  whose  hearing  is  defective,  should  carefully 
read  this  book. 

NEW  MANUAL  OF  HOMOEOPATHIC  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE.  By  J.  C.  Schjehk.  Philadelphia t  Jtade- 
macher  «/  Skeek. 

Of  the  value  of  homoeopathy  in  veterinary  practice, 
we  are  not  able  to  speak  from  personal  observation, 
though  we  cannot  see  why  the  action  of  the  remedies 
should  not  be  as  perfect  here  as  in  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice. As  to  the  system  when  applied  to  the  genus 
Homo,  we  can  give  a  most  decidedly  favorable  re- 
port, having  tried  it  in  our  family  for  over  seventeen 
years. 

LARDNER'S  TEN  THOTJ8AND  THINGS  WORTH 
KNOWING.  New  York :  Long  It  Bro. 

'  A  good  quarter's  worth  of  useful  information. 


guage  is  usually  choice,  often  felicitous.  A  strong 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  deep  relish  of  fun,  are 
apparent  on  every  page,  but  interwoven  with  these 
are  great,  noble,  honest  thoughts,  which  any  fife  will 
do  well  to  illustrate. 

SKETCHES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  MADEIRA.  POR- 
TUGAL, AND  THE  ANDALUSIA8  OF  SPAIN.  By 
the  author  of  "  Daniel  Webster  and  his  Cotemporarle*.  Hew 
York :  Harper  «>  Bros. 

The  author  gives  us  a  series  of  graphic  pictures  of 
the  people  themselves ;  not  a  book  of  nistory,  philoso- 
phy or  criticism.  His  volume  is  particularly  reada- 
ble. We  are  not  sure,  however,  that,  as  a  tourist,  he 
was  under  any  obligation  to  make  a  record  of  all  he 
saw  and  heard,  or  even  one  half  of  it. 

THE  BUN8BY  PAPERS  (Second  Series)  IRISH  ECHOES. 
By  Joaa  Bbovoham,  author  of  a  m  Backet  of  Chip*- **  Wit* 
Design*  by  McLenan.  New  Yorki  Derby  «>  Jmekmm. 

A  pleasant  book  of  Irish  stories  and  sketohee,  over- 
flowing with  Irish  humor. 
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Tmatlated  by  Dr.  Maoixv.  Annotated  by  Dr.  Shkltojt 
Uackihiii.  New  York:  RtdfieU. 

These  poems,  translated  by  a  man  of  such  classical 
erudition  as  Dr.  Maginn,  can  hardly  fail  of  interest- 
ing the  general  reader.  They  are  especially  designed 
for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  Greek,  and  will, 
perhaps,  be  of  more  value  to  these  than  to  the  classi- 
cal scholar. 

FRANCES  B.  H.  MeLELLAN.  By  her  Coaefa,  B.  M.  Has- 
kell. New  York*  M.  W.  DwUL 

This  is  a  memoir  of  a  young  and  very  interesting 
girl,  who,  before  her  beautiful  religious  life  had  ma- 
tured into  its  full  flower,  was  transplanted  to  the 
**  upper  gardens."  Her  rare  intelligence,  her  sweet- 
ness and  gentleness  of  character,  are  portrayed  in 
every  chapter  of  this  little  volume. 

By  Mybox  Wisslow.  New  York  * 


Homeric  ballads  AND  COMEDIES  OF  LUCl AN.  the  opening  in  front  commencing  at  the  right  shoulder, 

and  sloping  gradually  down  the  entire  length  of  the 
garment,  terminating  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  on 
the  left  fide.  The  edge  of  the  opening  is  scollopped 
and  edged  with  narrow  fringe ;  small  drop  buttons 
ornamenting  each  scollop  as  far  as  the  waist.  The 
bottom  of  the  garment  is  scollopped  and  edged  with 
fringe;  every  alternate  scollop  is  enriched  by  a  con- 
volvulus, embroidered  in  white  French  cotton,  sepa- 
rated by  a  single  rose-bud  and  leaves  done  in  the 
same  material.  The  short  sleeves  are  scollopped  and 
embroidered  in  like  manner,  and  looped  up  in  four 
places  by  fancy  cord  and  buttons.  The  waist  is  se- 
cured by  a  heavy  white  cord  and  tassels.  Over  this 
saque  is  worn  a  talma  cape  of  the  same  material, 
scollopped  and  embroidered  Hke  the  skirt  with 
branches  of  rose-buds  and  convolvulus.  The  neck  is 
furnished  with  a  small,  round  collar,  edged  with  em- 
broidery and  fringe ;  underskirt  of  fine  white  cambric 
edged  with  embroidery,  headed  by  small  tuoks.  The 
hat  is  a  white  Leghorn,  decorated  with  oorn-oolor  aad 
white  ostrich  plumes,  and  corn-colored  ribbon. 

No.  2  is  a  pretty  dress  for  a  child.  The  material 
is  buff  satin,  jean,  out  in  the  form  of  a  low-necked 
saque,  with  sufficient  fallness  inserted  in  the  skirt  to 
form  full  box  plaits  at  the  sides.  The  bottom  of  the 
garment  is  enriched  with  embroidery  done  in  white 
French  cotton.  The  edge  is  wrought  in  deep  button- 
hole scollops,  ornamented  with  clusters  of  flowers. 
The  neck  is  finished  with  small  button-hole  scollops. 
The  shirt  sleeves  are  adorned  with  embroidery  like 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  inserted  m  four  box- 
plaits,  confined  by  small  white  drop  buttons.  For 
the  street  is  added  a  talma  cape  of  the  same  material, 
enriched  by  an  embroidery  pattern  like  the  skirt. 

No.  3  is  a  useful  and  pretty  little  paletot  apron* 
The  material  is  fine  buff  ohambray.  The  upper 
portion  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  low-necked  dress, 
edged  with  button-hole  seoUops.  The  front  orna- 
mented by  five  rows  of  Viotoria  cord,  terminated 
within  an  inch  of  the  neck  by  small  white  buttons. 
The  waist  is  finished  by  a  belt  aad  four  pointed  lap- 
pets, edged  with  two  rows  of  cord.  The  skirt  is  bor- 
dered by  a  hem  three  inches  wide,  beaded  by  two 
rows  of  the  white  cord  placed  slightly  apart.  The 
sleeves  are  made  very  short,  disclosing  a  pretty  white 
undersleeve,  composed  of  cambric  insertion  and 
edging. 


MISSIONS  TO  INDIA. 
M.  W.DodtL 

This  book  is  interesting  and  valuable,  both  from 
its  local  knowledge  and  practical  bearings.  Persons 
who  are  about  to  enter  on  the  arduous  and  self-deny- 
ing labors  of  the  missionary,  may  find  much  to  inte- 
rest them  in  the  teachings  of  one  who  writes  from  so 
large  an  experience. 

BERENICE.  A  Novel.  Bottom  PhUUps,  Sampmn  $  Co. 

There  are  many  beautiful  original  thoughts  in  this 
book.  It  has  foroe  and  vigor,  too,  though  as  a  whole 
the  work  seems  rather  deficient  in  oonstructivenees. 
But  the  author  possesses  unquestionable  genius, 
which  scintillates,  flashes,  gleams  wild  but  beautiful, 
along  his  pages. 

WAYSIDE  SONOS.  By  Edwabd  C.  Ooodwiw.  New  York  j 
Mamn  tg  Bra*. 

These  poems  are  what  their  name  purports.  They 
are  sweet,  natural,  fresh,  and  seem  to  emanate  from 
a  pure,  nature-loving  heart.  They  are  not  grand  or 
great,  but  bright,  original  thoughts,  wind  through  the 
plearant  pictures,  that  remind  one  of  green  hills  and 
valleys  of  outer  and  inner  country  life,  with  its  scenes 
and  pleasures. 

COL. U MBA.  By  Pkosps*  Mbbbimbb.  Trentleted  from  the 
French.   Boeton:  Phiilipt,  Sampaon  Sf  Co. 

This  is  a  lively  picture  of  Corsican  life  and  man- 
ners, a  very  bright  and  piquant  one,  too.  Though 
the  author  has  enjoyed  a  fine  reputation  among 
French  writers  for  years,  this  is  the  first  of  his  works 
that  has  been  introduced  to  American  readers  in  their 
own  language. 

THE  SECOND  MARRIAGE.  By  C.  Bcrdbtt.  New  York < 
C.  ScrHmer. 

A  very  pleasant  little  story,  though  there  is 
no  great  originality  or  display  of  vigor  in  it.  It  is 
mournful  to  reflect  that  just  suoh  women  as  the  sel- 
fish, designing,  base  Mrs.  Evarte,  do  exist,  and  sow 
discord  and  misery  wherever  their  own  aims  can  be 
achieved.  We  wonder  if  the  author  was  not  writing 
from  personal  observation. 

MONALDI. 
4-  #fc*fc. 


By  Washivotox  Allstox.  Boeton:  TicJbnor 


A  tragic  play,  and  managed  with  skill,  though  the 
author  modestly  adds  in  a  note  at  the  conclusion,  that 
he  does  not  claim  for  the  work  the  pretensions  of  a 
novel. 


FASHIONS.— Child kbiTs  Dxbssbs. 

We  have  taken  from  the  Gazette  of  Fashion,  three 
drawings  of  children's  dresses. 
.   No.  1  is  a  paletot  with  a  cape.   The  material  is 
fine  white  satin  Jean,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  saque ; 

vol.  Yin. — 6 


READ,  THE  ARTI8T. 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  "  Pennsylva- 
nia Inquirer"  makes  the  following  pleasant  mention 
of  Mr.  Read : — "  I  had  the  pleasure,  to-day,  of  meet- 
ing an  old  friend,  and  one  of  your  townsmen,  J.  Buch- 
anan Read,  Esq ,  the  poet-artist,  whose  celebrity  is 
already  world-wide.  He  spends  a  week  with  us,  and 
has  with  him  two  of  his  recent  and  most  elaborate 
paintings,  which  are  on  private  exhibition  in  one  of 
the  committee  rooms  at  the  capitol.  The  largest  one, 
Undine  carried  away  by  the  Knight,  founded  on  the 
German  legend  of  that  name,  is  a  piece  of  extraordi- 
nary coloring,  while  the  other,  The  Fall  of  the  Lost 
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Pleiad,  is  one  of  those  exquisite  gems  of  which  few  j 
are  painted  daring  a  single  century.  In  this  the  poet  j 
and  the  painter  stand  confessed,  for  it  is  the  joints 
production  of  the  genius  of  both.  Your  city,  State,  < 
and  the  whole  country,  should  be  proud  of  having  j 
fledged  and  fostered  a  genius  so  pure  and  noble  as  his.  ; 
He  informs  me  that  he  will  return  in  a  few  weeks  to 
Italy,  having  already  commissions  enough  to  detain 
him  there  several  years. 

A  MTJ8ICAL  FABLE. 

The  "  Musical  Review"  of  New  York,  gives  a  pret- ; 
ty  little  fable  illustrative  of  the  precept,  "trust  not 
alone  to  mechanical  execution  of  music,  but  endea- 
vor to  infuse  knowledge  with  life  and  soul 

Side  by  side  on  a  piano  forte  reposed  a  violin  and  : 
an  elegantly  bound  music  box.  The  violin  was  old, 
and  covered  with  marks  of  severe  service,  and  was 
the  especial  contempt  of  the  music  box,  which,  re- 
joicing in  varnish  and  elaborate  ornaments,  felt  itself 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  its  humble  neighbor. 

"I  wish,"  said  the  music  box,  "that  you  would 
move  your  shoulder  from  my  side ;  don't  you  see  you 
are  tarnishing  my  varnish  ?" 

"  I  cannot  move,"  replied  the  violin.  44 1  am  even 
now  quite  crowded  against  the  wall." 

"  But  you  must,"  exclaimed  the  music  box,  and 
was  about  indulging  in  some  very  severe  remarks, 
when  in  a  low,  rumbling  tone,  the  piano  interrupted, 

"  Be  silent,  you  little  upstart !  You  must  not  talk 
thus  to  your  superiors." 

"  Superiors !"  screamed  the  music  box,  with  a  per- 
fect buss  of  indignation.  "  Do  you  call  that  misera- 
ble-looking, four-stringed  thing  my  superior  ?  Have 
I  not  the  lift  of  music  within  me?  While  I,  unaid- 
ed, put  forth  the  sweetest  music,  the  violin  must  be 
scraped  and  tortured  with  a  bow  before  a  single  tone 
can  be  forced  out  of  her.  Superior,  indeed !  I  flat- 
ter myself;  Mr.  Piano,  that  you  are  not  my  superior, 
except  in  sise." 

"i^h!"  replied  Mr.  Piano,  "you  forget  that  you 
must  be  wound  up  before  you  can  play  a  single  tune. 
A  little  child  can  force  you  to  perform,  while  only  a 
finished  artist  can  draw  music  from  us.  Your  capa- 
city lies  in  your  mainspring ;  ours  in  the  soul  of  the 
artist." 

The  music  box  wound  itself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
indignity,  that  in  the  endeavor  to  reply,  it  broke  the 
mainspring,  and  the  effort  ended  in  a  sullen,  metallic 
dorig. 


"  COME  TO  ME."— Affectionately  addressed  to  Mbs. 
Isabella  Nkwmak. 

"  Come  to  me,"  dost  thou  say,  oh,  my  beloved  ? 
And  through  the  mist  and  darkness  on  my  heart, 
That  late  have  settled,  breaks  that  loving  call, 
Like  sweet,  but  far-off  echoes. 

What  though  May 
Walks  with  her  gold  and  purple  on  the  hills, 
The  latest-born,  most  regal  child  of  Spring  ; 
Though  the  birds'  songs  shake  downward  through 

green  boughs 
Sweet  music  with  the  dawn — I  walk,  beloved, 
'Mid  the  thick  darkness,  wildly  reaching  out 


My  faint  hands  for  the  light. 

I  cannot  tell, 
The  angels'  songs  grow  distant,  and  the  eyes  ^ 
Whose  light  was  borrowed  of  our  Father's  smile, 
Are  dim  with  many  tears. 

Thou  sitt'st  to-night, 
Gentle  girl -wife  and  mother,  where  the  winds 
Heave  up  the  fragrance  from  the  prairie's  heart, 
To  strange,  wild  measures,  and  thine  eyes  of  blue, 
Of  soft  October  blue,  keep  their  old  smile— 
Thy  voice  its  music   Oh,  for  one  brief  hour 
To  feel  thy  white  arms  round  me,  and  to  find 
Thy  tenderness,  like  loving  hands,  uplift 
These  shadows  from  my  spirit ! 

Oh,  not  thus, 
Not  even  thy  soft  hands  shall  swing  aside 
The  white  gates  of  my  soul.   God's  voioe  must 
come, 

Cleaving  its  burning  pathway  through  the  dark, 
Pouring  its  bright  baptismal  from  on  high  ; 
Then,  putting  off  the  sack-cloth,  I  shall  bind 
Peaoe's  white  philaotery  about  my  brow, 
And,  taking  up  life's  "staff  and  scrip,"  go  out 
To  pitch  my  tent  upon  the  hills  once  more. 

T.  F.  T. 


A  MORNING  SCENE.— Br  James  HuiroEBFOKD. 
In  the  morn's  exceeding  lustre, 
Sitting  where  the  flowers  duster, 
Blooms  of  every  pleasant  fragrance  and  all  colors 
fair  and  bright, 

In  continuous  wreaths  adorning 
This  the  festive  soene  of  morning — 
Gased  I  on  a  landscape  fair  as  ever  smiled  beneath 
the  light 

In  the  arbor  where  I  rested, 
Through  the  trailing  vines,  invested 
With  unusual  beauty  borrowed  from  the  glory  of  the 
hour, 

Came  the  sunlight,  rosy-fingered, 
Like  a  painter,  where  it  lingered, 
Giving  rarer  hues  and  texture  unto  every  leaf  and 
flower. 

To  the  northward,  waters, -leaping 
Down  the  circling  hills,  were  peeping, 
With  a  varying  lustre,  through  the  drooping  branches 
of  a  wood, 

And  in  plumes  the  scene  befitting— 
Birds  from  bough  to  bough  were  flitting, 
\  Giving  life  and  wondrous  beauty  to  the  verdant  soli- 
tude. 

To  the  southward;  calm  before  me 
Lay  the  sea,  in  all  the  glory 
Of  the  morning  sky  outspreading,  like  a  boundless 
!       field  of  light— 

With  a  smooth  and  tranquil  motion, 
O'er  that  splendid  field  of  ocean, 
Moved  the  barks,  sustained  and  wafted  by  their  airy- 
wings  of  white. 

Eastward,  westward,  wide  extending, 
And  in  either  distance  blending 
With  the  hues  of  clear  horizons,  lay  a  fair  and  shin- 
ing plain, 

Where,  in  bright  and  varied  order, 
From  the  hills  encircling  border 
\  To  the  curving  line  of  ocean,  waved  the  yet  unri- 
pened  grain. 

And — the  source  of  all  the  glory 
Of  the  lovely  scene  before  me — 
Over  land,  and  sky,  and  ocean,  life  and  beauty  in  its* 
ray; 
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Over  forest,  field,  and  mountain ; 
Over  flower,  and  bird,  and  fountain, 
With  a  brightness  all  unclouded,  shone  the  eastward 
orb  of  day. 


"HE  THAT  WATERETH  OTHERS  8HALL  BE  WA- 
TERED HIMSELF." 

Rev.  Mr.  Willette,  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  elo- 
quent address  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  among  others,  used  the  following 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  exercis- 
ing a  benevolent  spirit: — 

"  But,  says  one,  if  we  give  so  much  we  shall 
exhaust  oar  resources.  Don't  be  afraid  of  that, 
my  friend.  See  that  little  fountain  yonder — 
away  yonder  in  the  distant  mountain,  shining 
like  a  thread  of  silver  through  the  thick  copse, 
and  sparkling  like  a  diamond  in  its  healthful 
activity.  It  is  hurrying  on  with  tinkling  feet  to 
bear  its  tribute  to  the  river.  See,  it  passes  a 
stagnant  pool,  and  the  pool  hails  it.  Whither 
away,  master  streamlet  ?  I  am  going  to  the  ri- 
ver to  bear  this  cup  of  water  God  has  given  me. 
Ah,  you  are  very  foolish  for  that :  you'll  need 
it  before  the  summer  is  over.  It  has  been  a 
backward  spring,  and  we  shall  have  a  hot  sum- 
mer to  pay  for  it — you  will  dry  up  then.  Well, 
says  the  streamlet,  if  I  am  to  die  so  soon,  I  had 
better  work  while  the  day  lasts.  If  I  am  like- 
ly to  lose  this  treasure  from  the  heat,  I  had  bet- 
ter do  good  with  it  while  I  have  it.  So,  on  it 
went,  blessing  and  rejoicing  in  its  course.  The 
pool  smiled  complacently  at  its  own  superior 
foresight,  and  husbanded  all  its  resources,  let- 
ting not  a  drop  steal  away.  Soon  the  midsum- 
mer heat  oame  down,  and  it  fell  upon  the  little 
stream.  But  the  trees  crowded  to  its  brink  and 
threw  out  their  sheltering  branches  over  it  in 
the  day  of  adversity,  for  it  brought  refreshment 
and  life  to  them  ;  and  the  sun  peeped  through 
the  branches,  and  smiled  complacently  upon  its 
dimpled  face,  and  seemed  to  say — "  It  is  not  in 
my  heart  to  harm  youH — and  the  birds  sipped 
its  silver  tide,  and  sung  Its  praises  ;  the  flow- : 
ers  breathed  their  perfume  upon  its  bosom ;  the ; 
beasts  of  the  field  loved  to  linger  by  its  banks  ; 
the  husbandman's  eye  sparkled  with  joy  as  he  I 
looked  upon  the  line  of  verdant  beauty  that  i 
marked  its  course  through  his  fields  and  mea- 
dows—and so  on  it  went,  blessing  and  blessed 
of  alL 

"  And  where  was  the  prudent  pool  ?  Alas  I  in 
Its  inglorious  inactivity,  it  grew  siokly  and  pes- 
tilential. The  beasts  of  the  field  put  their  lips 
to  it,  but  turned  away  without  drinking ;  the 
breese  stooped  and  kissed  it  by  mistake,  but 
caught  the  malaria  in  the  contact,  and  carried 
the  ague  through  the  region,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants caught  it,  and  had  to  move  away,  and  at 
last  the  very  frogs  cast  their  venom  upon  it  and 
deserted  it,  and  Heaven,  in  mercy  to  man,  smote 
it  with  a  hotter  breath,  and  dried  it  up. 

"  But  did  not  the  little  stream  exhaust  itself  ? 
Oh,  no  I  God  saw  to  that.  It  emptied  its  full 
cup  into  the  river,  and  the  river  bore  it  on  to 
the  sea,  and  the  sea  welcomed  it,  and  the  sun 
smiled  upon  the  sea,  and  the  sea  sent  up  its  in- 
cense ta  greet  the  sun,  and  the  clouds  caught  in 


their  capacious  bosoms  the  incense  from  the 
sea,  and  the  winds,  like  waiting  steeds,  caught 
the  chariots  of  the  clouds  and  bore  them 
away — away — to  the  very  mountain  that  gave 
the  little  fountain  birth,  and  there  they  tipped 
.  the  brimming  cup,  and  poured  the  grateful  bap- 
\  tism  down ;  and  so  God  saw  to  it,  that  the  lit- 
i|  tie  fountain,  though  it  gave  so  fully  and  so 
J  freely,  never  ran  dry.   And  if  God  so  blessed 
\the  fountain,  will  he  not  also  bless  you,  my 
i  friends,  if,  1  as  ye  have  freely  received,  ye  also 
j;  freely  give.'   Be  assured  he  will." 

5  CHILDREN  HAVE  LUNGS. 

"  This  fact  is  either  not  known  to  parents,  or 
^very  little  regarded.    The  first  thing  a  baby 
J  wants  is  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it.   From  the 
1  moment  a  child  is  born,  it  should  have  air  and 
light ;  and  neither  be  shut  up  in  a  dark  room, 


nor  have  its  head  covered  up  in  a  blanket. 


jj    The  other  morning,  making  my  first  call  on  a 
\  lady,  with  an  infant,  I  saw  a  heap  of  blankets 
|  lying  in  a  rocking-chair  beside  the  bed,  but 
j;  there  was  no  baby  in  sight.   When  I  inquired 
'  for  the  newly-arrived,  the  nurse  oame,  and,  after 
taking  off  fold  after  fold,  there  at  last  was  the 
poor  little  half-smothered  baby,  gasping  for 
breath.   Mother  and  nurse  got  a  lecture  that 
time. 

Returning  in  an  omnibus,  a  pretty  woman 
got  in,  with  her  baby  completely  enveloped  in 
its  blankets.  Perhaps  it  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  think  it  was.  The  baby  had  just 
as  good  aright  to  breathe  and  have  the  purest 
air  to  be  had,  as  any  body ;  and  as  there  was 
nobody  else  to  take  its  part,  I  did. 

'  Madam, '  said  I,  *  you  are  smothering  that 
child. ' 

She  smiled,  and  shook  her  head.  She  did 
not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

4  Ton  are  making  it  breathe  its  own  breath 
over  and  over  again ;  and  no  air  is  fit  to  breathe 
but  once.  I  am  a  nhysician,  and  cant  let  you 
make  your  child  swk. ' 

She  uncovered  the  baby's  head.  It  took  a 
long  breath— and  if  it  had  been  old  enough  to 
talk,  and  been  up  in  its  manners,  it  undoubted- 
ly would  have  said, 4  Thank  you,  Doctor  I' " 


A  HINT  FOR  PARENTS. 

The  Independent,  in  an  article  on  the  physical 
degeneracy  of  the  American  people,  has  the  fol- 
lowing true  and  important  remark : 

"The  child's  will  governs  too  muoh.  If  they 
do  not  wish  to  go  to  bed,  they  sit  up ;  if  they 
ehoote  certain  articles  of  food,  they  must  have 
them — parents  forgetting  that  instinct  is  no  safe 
guide  in  a  child,  whatever  it  may  be  in  an  ani- 
mal. So  we  see  them,  with  their  delicate  or- 
ganisation, keeping  late  hours,  when  they 
should  go  to  bed  with  the  birds ;  sleeping  often 
in  warm  and  lighted  rooms,  when  the  sleeping- 
room  should  be  cool  and  dark ;  and  eating  hot 
bread  and  cakes,  sweetmeats,  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles, pastry  and  puddings ;  drinking  tea  and 
coffee,  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  stomach  and 
nerves.  The  injury  thus  early  done  can  never 
be  repaired." 
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DEPENDENCE.— AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BT  GLABA  AUGUSTA. 


Darkness  and  gloom  without ;  coldness,  deso- 
tion,  and  death  within  I — How  the  wind  .moaned 
in  the  pine  woods,  and  whistled  sadly  and  weird- 
like around  our  dilapidated  oottage.  I  crept 
dose,  up  into  a  corner,  and  wept.  No  soft  hand 
wiped  away  the  chilling  tears  which  ran  slowly 
down  my  cheeks ;  no  gentle  voice  whispered — 
"What  ails  my  darling  ?"  but  the  cold  mocking, 
winds  echoed  my  wild  sobs,  and  the  dismal 
creaking  of  the  fir  branches  smote  like  a  spirit- 
voice  upon  my  ear. 

My  mother  was  dying  1  They  said  so,  and  I 
knew  it — nay,  I  felt  it  I  I  knew  that  the  grim 
monster  was  watching  near,  that  he  would  soon 
bear  away  to  the  pale  shades  of  eternity  my 
only  treasure,  my  only  remaining  friend — my 
mother  ! 

Strange  faces  were  hanging  over  her  death 
couch,  and  strange  hands  were  wiping  the  dews 
from  her  forehead ;  they  would  not  allow  her 
child — her  own  cherished  Zelaine — to  stand 
there  where  the  dark  spirit  would  so  soon  in- 
vade. I  wept  as  none  but  a  grieved  child  can 
weep.  My  mother,  my  own  blessed  mother,  dy- 
ing !  It  could  not  be  1  Had  not  the  carmine  on 
her  cheek  been  growing  brighter  and  brighter  un- 
til it  had  rivaled  the  damask  rose?  and  had  not  her 
mild  eyes  lately  caught  a  ray  of  light  from  the  Hea- 
ven beyond  the  stars,  and  shone  more  brilliantly 
than  ever  before  ?  No,  no ;  it  could  not  be  that 
she  was  dying ;  and  I  crept  to  the  door  of  her 
bed-room,  and,  wearied  and  faint,  my  tired  eyes 
closed  in  sleep. 

They  told  me  she  was  dead  1  The  cold,  gray 
light  of  a  tempestuous  morning,  was  struggling 
in  at  the  broken  windows,  when  they  bade  me 
come  and  look  at  my  dead  mother.  I  hardly  re- 
alised it — I  could  not  1  I  passed  my  hand  wan-  \ 
deringly  over  the  ice-cold  brow ;  I  laid  my  cheek 
mpon  the  damp  lips ;  I  pushed  back  the  chestnut- 

vol.  vra. — 7  ' 


•colored  hair  from  the  stone-like  temples,  but  it 
;  was  all  Death,  Death — the  very  atmosphere  sa- 
vored of  his  presence ! 

They  took  me  away  from  the  room,  and  clothed 
me  in  the  dark  garb  of  mourning ;  they  braided 
up  the  curls  which  had  been  her  delight.  And 
then  came  the  black  coffin,  and  the  dismal  pall, 
and  the  white  linen  was  folded  closely  over  the 
breast  where  my  desolate  head  had  so  oft  been 
gathered,  and  her  thin  hands  were  laid  away  in 
their  last  rest ;  in  the  churchyard  in  a  corner, 
devoted  to  the  poor,  was  made  her  grave,  and  I 
saw  the  green  sods  covered  over  all  that  I  held 
dear  on  earth. 

Uncle  Randolph  came  for  me.  The  letter 
which  had  conveyed  to  him  the  tidings  of  his 
only  sister's  death,  and  her  dying'  wish  that  he 
would  care  for  her  poor  Zelaine  was  not  unno- 
ticed ;  and  now  he  had  oome  to  take  me  away 
from  my  mother's  grave,  to  his  cold,  stately 
home,  at  Pinewood.  I  felt  an  instinctive  dread 
when  he  drew  me  toward  him,  remarking,  with 
cold  indifference — "Zelaine  you  say  is  her 
name,"  then,  turning  to  a  hired  lady  who  had 
oared  for  me  since  my  mother's  death,  he  said — 
"  She  has  her  mother's  eyes,  only  with  a  wilder 
expression ;  but  her  complexion  is  dark  and  sal- 
low. Poor  thing ! — she  will  never  be  handsome ; 
but  no  matter,  she  is  Edith's  child,"  and,  push- 
ing me  away  from  him,  he  bade  me  prepare  for 
the  journey  with  despatch. 

I  visited  my  mother's  lowly  resting-place  and 
bade  farewell  to  her  ashes ;  I  oast  long,  linger- 
ing looks  on  everything  endeared  to  me,  for  her 
sake,  and  then,  with  tearless  eyes,  I  suffered  my 
uncle  to  place  me  in  the  carriage.  No  words 
were  spoken  as  we  rode  rapidly  along.  Coldness 
and  gloom  were  taking  possession  of  my  heart, 
and,  ohild  that  I  was,  I  felt  a  sad  presentiment 
that  I  was  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  mise- 
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ry,  that  hope  and  love  were  fast  receding ;  and !  and,  with  a  child's  love  of  adventure,  I  tried  the 
I  laid  my  head  down  on  the  cushions  and  wept.  \  knob  of  the  nearest.   It  yielded  to  my  tonch, 

I  had  often  heard  my  mother  speak  of  her  bro- s  and,  with  an  unhesitating  step,  I  entered  along, 
therWalburn,  and  I  was  prepared  to  find  him  stern  i  gloomy  gallery,  whose  extreme  end  lay  in  a 
and  cold,  but  not  so  very,  very  chilling  toward  *  black  shadow.  Shading  the  lamp  with  my 
his  orphan  niece,  the  child  of  his  only  sister. —  \  hand,  that  the  strong  current  of  air  might  not 
Aunt  Mildred  I  had  never  seen,  but  report  called  \  extinguish  it,  I  hastened  forward,  and  found  my- 
her  proud  and  uncharitable.  A  gloomy  pros-  { self  in  what  was  evidently  the  picture  room  of 
pect  for  a  child  nine  years  of  age  t  \  the  mansion. 

The  sun  was  sinking  to  his  home  behind  the  |  Grim-looking  images  were  hung  upon  the 
blue  mountains,  when  we  arrived  at  Pinewood,  >  walls ;  bearded  cavaliers ;  demure,  sober  ma- 
my  uncle's  residence.  Gloom,  gloom  was  all  \  trons ;  young  ladies  in  blonde  tunics  and  long 
around.  The  dark  stone  fronts  of  the  sombre  j  ringlets,  with,  here  and  there,  a  landscape  of 
pile  of  buildings,  seemed  to  look  down  frown-  \  rare  beauty. 

ingly  upon  me,  and  the  pine  trees,  black  in  the  |    At  the  extremity  of  the  gallery,  I  paused.  In 


gathering  shadows,  moaned  sadly  and  hoarsely 
in  the  chill  evening  breeze. 

The  hall  into  which  we  entered  was  dreary, 
like  the  outside,  and  the  long  frescoed  parlor 
into  which  the  servant  ushered  us,  was  almost 
as  forbidding.  A  fire  was  burning  on  the  am- 
ple hearth,  and  the  red  light  lay  warm  and 
bright  on  the  crimson  covers  of  the  chairs,  and 
amid  the  pink  roses  on  the  carpet.  Uncle  bid 
me  lay  aside  my  wraps,  and  warm  my  chilled 
limbs  ;  and  then,  as  if  he  had  done  all  that  was 
expected  of  him,  he  left  me  alone. 

At  last — it  seemed  an  age  to  me — the  heavy 
oaken  door  swung  slowly  open,  and  uncle  Ran- 
dolph appeared,  followed  by  a  lady  robed  in  dark 
velvet. 

"  Mildred,  this  is  the  child,  Zelaine  Arlington, 
Edith's  child,"  and  the  stately  lady  took  a  step 
forward,  and  bade  me  come  to  her.  Trembling- 
ly— for  there  was  something  in  her  great  grey 
eyes  that  frightened  me — I  obeyed.  She  push- 
ed back  the  disordered  hair  from  my  forhead, 


a  modern  gilt  frame  hung  a  picture,  which, 
young  as  I  was,  drew  my  whole  heart  towards  it. 
It  was  the  likeness  of  a  boy  perhaps  fourteen 
summers  old,  sitting  on  a  little  hillock,  by  the 
side  of  a  clear  stream.  The  features  were  pure- 
ly classic  in  their  outline.  Eyes  large,  brown, 
and  lustrous ;  the  clustering  auburn  hair  was 
flung  carelessly  back  from  the  broad,  open  brow, 
and  round  the  finely  curved  lips  lingered  a  smile 
of  inimitable  sweetness. 

I  remained,  spell-bound,  gazing  on  the  pic- 
ture, till  the  deep,  sonorous  tones  of  the  hall- 
clock  rung  out  on  the  dull  air,  striking  twelve. 
Reluctantly  I  turned  away,  and,  seeking  my 
room,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  and,  over- 
come by  weariness,  I  fell  into  a  deep  slumber. 

When  I  awoke,  the  red  sunbeams  were  lying 
on  the  ceiling  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and,  on 
rising,  I  found,  to  my  suprise,  that  my  own  gar- 
ments had  been  taken  away,  and  those  of  a 
costlier  texture  substituted. 
I  dressed  myself  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and 


and  an  impatient  expression  crossed  her  hand-  £  combed  out  my  long  tangled  tresses ;  but  I 
some  face  as  she  spoke,  "  Pshaw  I  what  a  disa- 1  missed  my  own  dear  mother's  soft  hand  on  my 
greeable  countenance!  Walburn,  take  her  to < forehead,  and  her  sweet  kiss  on  my  lips.  Oh 
the  housekeeper,  and  let  her  be  clothed  more  \  God !  this  desolation  of  heart  is  terrible ! 
befittlngly.  The  room  in  the  eastern  tower  is  to  \  Again,  I  sought  the  pioture-gallery.  I  could 
be  hers,"  and  with  a  queenly  step,  aunt  Mildred  >  not  resist  the  wish  to  gaze  upon  that  picture, 
withdrew.  \  which  had  so  deeply  enchanted  me. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  kept  back  my  tears.  I,  \  I  stood  enraptured  before  it.  There  seemed 
who  had  been  always  spoken  to  with  the  voice  ^  a  smile  almost  lifelike  on  the  warm  lips,  as  the 
of  love ;  who,  at  every  childish  grief,  had  been  J  rosy  beams  of  the  morning  sun  rested  lovingly 
lifted  in  a  mother's  pitying  arms,  and  held  close  "  on  the  still  features ;  and  before  that  picture  I 
to  her  gentle  breast — to  be  treated  thus  indif-  \  could  have  knelt  in  adoration.  J  loved  it  as  I 
ferently !  But  I  swallowed  the  great  sobs  which  J;  had  loved  nothing  on  earth  before,  except  my 
were  welling  up  from  my  heart,  and  followed  J  mother. 

uncle  Randolph  to  the  housekeeper's  room.  The  \  I  was  summoned  to  breakfast,  and  never  shall 
housekeeper  was  not  more  cordial  than  her  mis-  ?  I  forget  the  gloom  and  bitterness  of  that  morn- 
tress.  She  gave  me  some  warm  tea  and  toast,  I  ing  meal.  No  kind  words,  no  smiling  glances 
and  lighted  me  up  to  the  room  which,  for  the  5  to  greet  me ;  only  a  cold,  "  Zelaine,  take  your 
future,  was  to  be  mine.  j  place  there,"  and,  with  a  withering  heart,  I 

How  thankful  I  was  when  I  was  left  alone !  \  obeyed. 
I  was  not  superstitious,  as  are  most  children  of  ^    Aunt  Mildred  was  a  superbly  beautiful  wo- 
my  age  ;  had  I  been  so,  the  room  in  which  I  i  man.    I  could  not  help  admiring  her,  notwith- 
stood  might  have  filled  me  with  fears.    It  was  a  <  standing  the  haughtiness  which  characterized 
room  of  octagonal  shape,  lighted  by  two  large  win- 1  her  whole  bearing. 

dows,  surmounted  by  heavy  oak  carvings.  The  I  After  breakfast,  my  course  of  study  was 
walls  were  black  with  age,  and  the  dark  bed-  \  marked  out,  and,  returning  to  my  chamber, 
hangings  swept  the  green  matting  which  covered  } I  essayed  to  learn  the  lesson  aunt  Mildred  had 
the  floor.    A  large  chair  of  antique  pattern,  a  >  given  me. 

modern  lounge,  and  a  few  minor  articles  of  com-  s    My  eyes  overflowed  many  times,  for  there  was 
fort,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  apartment.  \  no  kind  one  to  assist  me  and  encourage  me 
There  were  two  doors  leading  from  the  room,  \  when  I  wearied.   Aunt  Mildred  said  I  had  done 
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wen,  bat,  in  future,  she  should  expect  me  to  do 
much  better. 

After  I  bad  recited,  she  said  to  me,  "  Zelaine,  \ 
your  study  hours  will  be  from  ten  till  twelve,  < 
and  from  two  to  four ;  after  that  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  run  out  of  doors  and  play,  if  you  wish ; 
only  be  careful  and  not  fall  of  the  rocks,  by 
the  seaside." 

My  heart  gave  a  wild  bound  of  joy  when  the 
old  clock  chimed  four :  and,  throwing  on  my 
bonnet,  I  went  out  of  the  great  gloomy  house 
into  the  clear  sunshine.  I  ran  on,  and  on,  nev- 
er stopping  until  the  beating  of  the  surge  on ; 
the  rough,  rocky  shore,  arrested  me.  'Twas  a ' 
wild,  glorious  sight  1  Dark,  high  rocks  fringed 
the  bold  shore,  and,  climbing  upon  the  very 
summits,  I  sat  down.  My  soul  was  full  of  the 
wild  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  white  foam 
boiled  and  seethed  around  the  frowning  grey 
rocks,  and  the  hoarse  groaning  was  like  exqui- 
site harmony  in  my  ears.  I  sought  out  a  deep 
grotto  on  the  highest  peak,  and  here  I  carried 
the  tips  of  fir  boughs,  and  strewed  the  rough 
floor.  A  large  stone  split  off  from  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  rock,  answered  for  a  seat,  and  on 
my  new  throne  I  was  happier  than  on  the  soft 
cushions  of  uncle  Randolph's  luxurious  fau- 
teuils. 

My  soul  is  one  of  the  wild  and  terrible.  Prom 
childhood,  I  have  delighted  in  the  grand  and 
awe-inspiring.  A  tempest  is  my  deligh/.  I  love 
it.  The  roarings  and  tremblings  of  the  whirl- 
wind are  dear  to  my  soul's  very  fibres  I  Here, 
on  these  drear  rocks,  I  resolved  to  pass  my  lei- 
sure hours,  for  I  found  a  strange  joyousness  in 
listening  to  the  deep,  measured  roar  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  gazing  out  on  the  violet  expanse, 
unvaried  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
gathering  night  shadows  warned  me  to  return, 
and,  casting  behind  me  a  regretful  glance,  I  hur- 
ried back  to  Pinewood. 

Why  need  I  linger  on  this  portion  of  my  life  f 
It  was  the  same  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year.  The  same  unvarying  round  of  duties.  My 
study  hours  were  passed  in  the  picture  room,  be- 
fore that  picture,  although  I  had  never  yet  asked 
a  single  question  regarding  it.  How  had  it  found 
a  place  in  the  family  collection,  I  knew  not,  unless 
my  uncle  had  seen  it  somewhere,  and,  admiring 
its  extraordinary  beauty,  became  its  purchaser. 
Be  that  as  it  might ;  I  cared  not.  I  loved  it  with 
all  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  my  nature,  and,  be- 
fore it,  I  offered  up  my  prayers  to  the  Great  Fa- 
ther ;  for  I  fancied  the  deep,  loving  eyes  looked 
down  upon  we  pityingly,  and  the  fancy  made 
me  happy. 

Every  afternoon,  I  went  to  the  "haunted 
rocks,"  as  the  wild  headlands  were  called  by  the 
neighboring  fishermen.  Many  were  the  dark 
tales  told  of  my  favorite  rocks — of  weird  voices 
breaking  out  on  the  midnight  air,  and  of  pale 
forms  dancing  fantastic  measures  on  the  beach, 
but  for  all  this,  I  loved  the  dreaded  locality 
better.  They  told  me,  in  whispered  tones,  of  a 
dreadful  night  when  a  gallant  ship  went  down 
with  all  her  noble  crew,  beneath  the  frenzied 
waves !  

Time  passed,  until  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
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Matters  stood  the  same  at  Pinewood.  My  aunt 
was  still  beautiful  and  stately,  and  my  uncle 
submerged  in  business. 

There  was  much  company  at  the  house,  but 
no  one  noticed  me.  Sometimes,  indeed,  young 
men,  with  mammoth  dickies  and  astonishing 
breadth  of  whiskers,  would  stare  at  me  with 
their  sleepy-looking  eyes,  but  I  cared  not  for 
their  scornful  glances :  the  animal  was  too  in- 
ferior to  cause  me  any  other  emotion  than  con- 
tempt. 

Thus,  unloving  and  unloved,  I  passed  my 
childhood  and  youth ;  that  portion  of  life  which 
is,  to  the  favored  child,  so  full  of  happiness, 
was  to  me  a  sandy  desert,  with,  here  and  there, 
an  oasis  of  tears. 

Oh,  there  were  times  when  I  so  longed  for  the 
enfolding  of  loving  arms,  and  the  music  of  kind- 
ly voices,  and  all  my  utter  loneliness  rushed 
like  a  great  avalanche  over  me. 

In  the  meantime,  my  studies  had  been  ardu- 
ous, and  I  had  made  rapid  progress.  A  crosB 
old  Bachelor  of  Divinity  was  employed  to  initi- 
ate me  into  the  mysteries  of  Aic,  kac,  hoc,  and 
the  lighter  literature  of  la  langue  FrancaU. 

At  sixteen,  I  was  better  educated  than  many 
a  maiden  who  has  been  all  her  life  a  denizen  of 
the  school-room,  and  comes  forth  with  a  diplo- 
ma, rich  in  staring  capitals. 

One  dreadful  night,  when  the  storm-king  had 
unbound  his  myriad  fiends,  with  liberty  to  rage 
uncontrolled,  I  threw  on  my  mantle  and  took 
my  way  to  the  cliffs.  Oh,  the  wild,  exquisite 
grandeur  of  that  night!  The  red  lightning 
flashed  athwart  the  pitchy  blackness,  lighting 
up  the  boiling  ocean  until  it  seemed  a  boundless 
;  plain  of  fire.  The  winds  howled  like  infuriated 
demons,  and  the  hoarse,  crackling  thunder 
mingled  its  voice  in  the  elemental  war. 

I  threw  myself  down  on  the  wet  rooks  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight.  It  was  all  in  accordance  with 
my  own  spirit.  I  rejoiced  that  my  soul  sympa- 
thised with  objects  whioh  strike  terror  to  the 
heart  of  man  t  In  my  total  isolation  from  hu- 
man sympathy,  I  felt  the  need  of  something  out 
of  the  world  and  yet  of  it — something  on  whioh 
the  hand  of  Divine  Power  had  rested. 

I  had  lain  but  a  few  moments,  when,  high 
above  the  roar  of  the  waters,  broke  upon  my 
ears  a  wild,  startling  scream,  like  that  of  a  hu- 
man being  in  the  last  struggle  for  life. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and,  as  a  burning  glare 
lit  up  the  water,  I  saw,  with  horror,  a  large,  dark; 
vessel  borne  swiftly  by  the  winds  toward  the 
low,  sandy  reefs,  which  extended  far  out  beneath 
the  water.  Misanthropic  as  I  was,  I  was  not  un» 
pitying.  My  heart  went  out  in  sympathy  to  the 
strange  ship,  and  I  vowed  to  try  and  save  one,  at 
least,  of  her  numerous  passengers. 
During  my  residence  at  Pinewood,  living  a  great- 
_  er  part  of  the  time  on  the  seashore,  I  had  be- 
come familiar  with  the  management  of  a  boat, 
and  could  swim  like  a  water-fowl. 

I  sprang  down  the  rocks  to  the  little  oove, 
where  the  fishing  skiff,  in  which  I  had  often 
sailed,  to  the  neighboring  islands,  lay  moored. 
With  an  untrembling  hand,  I  loosed  the  fasten- 
ings, and,  in  a  moment,  I  was  abroad  upon  the 
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ocean.   The  water  around  me  boiled  like  the  \  around.   Oh !  how  beautiful  she  was  I   I  felt  a 
contents  of  a  forging  cauldron,  but  what  cared  >  thrill  of  envy  as  I  compared  that  soft,  sweet 
I  for  that  f   I  loved  danger — my  whole  being  |  face,  and  golden  tresses,  with  my  own  haggard 
rejoiced  in  it.  ^features  and  elfish  locks.   God  forgive  me,  I 

Every  rock  and  sunken  reef  for  miles  along  >  could  not  help  it ! 
the  coast,  were  familiar  to  me,  and  I  knew  that  \  •••••••• 

it  would  be  death  for  me  to  attempt  to  keep  in-  J  Morning's  light  dawned  on  a  dreadful  specta- 
land  of  the  stiange  vessel,  which  was  now  with-  \  cie.  The  beach  was  strewn  with  boxes,  bales, 
in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  breakers.  It  J  and  broken  timbers,  remnants  of  the  ill-fated 
required  all  my  strength  to  keep  the  boat  right  J  vessel ;  and  more  dreadful  than  all,  the  ghastly 
side  up,  but  my  courage  did  not  fail  me.  At  \  bodies  of  those  who  had  gone  down  beneath 
last,  I  heard  the  fatal  crash,  dull  and  heavy,  fol-  J  the  dark  waters,  were  every  moment  washed 
lowed  by  a  deep  gurgling  cry  which  will  forever  %  up  by  the  surf.  They  were  buried,  by  my 
be  vivid  in  my  memory  ;  and  then  the  light-  J  uncle's  orders,  on  the  green  hill  just  beyond  the 
ning  showed  me  nothing  but  the  rolling  ocean,  J  grove  of  cedars,  and  a  plain  white  monument 
and,  close  on  my  bow,  a  few  pieces  of  broken  ^  was  placed  there  to  mark  the  spot, 
timber  dashing  around  the  rocks.  j    Melicent  Warden,  that  was  the  name  of  the 

And  again  did  that  wild  scream  ring  out  with  \  rescued  maiden,  had  narrated  to  us  the  particu- 
appalling  distinctness,  and,  resolved'  to  save  or  \  lars  of  the  wrecked  vessel.  She  was  a  richly- 
perish  with  it,  I  rowed  my  frail  craft  in  the  di- 1  freighted  merchantman,  with  a  few  passengers, 
rection  whence  the  cry  proceeded.'  A  mo-  j  bound  for  a  Mexican  port,  and  by  the  strong 
ment,  and  the  friendly  lightning  threw  around  j  winds  she  had  been  borne  out  of  her  course,  and 


its  lurid  glare,  and  revealed  to  me  the  object  of 
my  search,  clinging  to  a  broken  fragment  of  the 
bowsprit.  An  instant  more,  and  I  grasped  the 
struggling  fellow-being  in  my  strong  hands,  and 
drew  her  into  the  boat. 

"  Oh  save  me !  save  me !  save  me  I"  was  the 
wild  cry,  as  the  woman  grasped  my  arms  with 
the  vice-like  strength  of  frenzied  terror.  I 
shook  her  off.  "  Lie  still,  or  I  will  throw  you 
overboard  I"  I  cried,  sternly,  for  I  knew  that  the 
slightest  movement  might  send  us  to  destruc- 
tion. The  woman  sank  down  senseless  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  I  put  forth  all  my 
strength  to  gain  the  entrance  of  the  cove, 


met  destruction  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned. 

Miss  Warden  was  a  passenger  on  board  the 
ship,  a  native  of  England,  and  having  been  re- 
cently left  a  destitute  orphan,  she  had  been  ad- 
vised by  friends  to  come  to  America  and  engage 
in  teaching.  The  captain  of  the  ship  in  which 
she  had  sailed,  had  been  her  friend,  she  said, 
and  wohld  have  landed  her  at  some  United 
States  port,  east  of  the  Gulf. 

She  had  no  friends,  she  said,  in  this  country, 
and  sitting  in  a  corner,  that  I  might  not  betray 
my  emotion,  I  listened  to  her  story.  I  had  no 
friends,  either,  but  I  had  not  beauty,  glorious 


How,  I  scarcely  know — I  reached  the  shore  in  i  beauty,  to  recommend  me,  as  Melicent  Warden 


safety.  My  uncle,  together  with  several  of  the 
neighboring  fishermen,  had  gathered  on  the 
beach,  aroused  by  the  shrill  cries,  and  they 


had. 

As  I  had  expected,  uncle  and  aunt  adopted 
Minnie  Warden.  I  had  felt  that  they  would, 
were  horror-struck  when  they  saw  my  strange  J  from  the  first,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I 
situation.  I  verily  believe  that  they  thought  \  was  grieved  at  the  thought.  Not  that  I  feared 
me  fresh  from  the  infernal  regions.  Uncle  j  the  estrangement  of  their  affection  from  me,  for 
Randolph  started  back  in  affright  at  beholding  \  they  had  never  loved  me,  but  I  did  not  like  to 
me,  for  he  had  thought  me  in  bed  and  asleep  ;  \  have  my  blessed  solitude  invaded — I  feared,  I 
and  he  was,  I  thought,  about  to  censure  me  for  I  scarcely  knew  what. 

my  inexplicable  conduct,  when  his  eyes  fell  on  \  Minnie  was  kind  to  me,  how  could  she  be 
the  insensible  burden  which,  had  fallen  from  j  otherwise — I  had  saved  her  from  a  dread  fate! 
my  wearied  grasp.  But,  somehow,  distrust  of  her  crept  into  my 

"  Good  heaven,  Zelaine !  what  have  you  heart,  I  knew  not  why,  but  with  a  woman's 
here  ?"  Then,  pausing  a  moment  as  if  slowly  > foible,  I  disliked  her. 

comprehending  the  whole,  he  said,  as  he  lifted  \  One  day  there  came  a  letter  to  Uncle  Ran- 
the  dripping  figure  in  his  arms,  "  You  are  a  \  dolph,  bearing  on  the  envelope  the  post-marks 
brave,  noble  girl,  Zelaine  l"  \  of  several  European  mail-offices :  and  with  a 

I  followed  uncle  and  his  senseless  charge  to  J  face  beaming  with  pleasure,  he  perused  its  con- 
Pinewood.  Aunt  Mildred  was  horrified  when '  tents,  and  then  handing  it  to  Aunt  Mildred,  he 
she  heard  the  whole  account,  and  scolded  me  \  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  glee,  and  ex- 
severely  for  the  "  great  risk  I  had  run."  j  claimed:  "Read,  Mildred,  read  I     Herbert  is 

And  she  whom  I  had  saved—  would  that  I  could  s  coming  home  1" 
Breathe  out  on  paper  her  unrivalled  loveliness  !  j  Aunt  sprang  forward  eagerly  to.  catch  the  let- 
But  why  attempt  it  ?  She  was  evidently  about  j  ter,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  when  she  had  read 
my  own  age  ;  slighter  in  form  than  myself — a  j  it.  "  Who  is  Herbert  ?"  asked  Minnie  Warden, 
blonde.  The  golden  hair,  dripping  with  the  ]  looking  up  wonderingly  from  the  collar  she  was 
cold  brine,  curled  close  and  thick  around  her  j  embroidering  for  Aunt  Mildred,  J  should  not 
Snowy  forehead,  and  the  long,  silken  eye-lashes  j  have  dared  to  ask  that  question, 
lay  still  on  her  white  cheek.  t    "  Herbert  Warrener,  my  nephew,"  proudly 

After  a  long  time,  by  the  aid  of  restoratives,  j  returned  Aunt  Mildred  ;  "  is  it  possible  you 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  wonderingly  J  have  never  heard  me  mention  him!   He  has 
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been  in  Europe  the  last  two-  years,  improving 
in  his  profession — that  of  an  artist.  His  por- 
trait, taken  when  he  was  very  young,  hangs  in 
the  pioture-gailery.  Have  you  never  seen  it, 
Minnie?" 

I  heard  no  more.  He  whom  I  had  loved  so 
wildly  was  coming  1  I  brought  out  my  heart 
to  look  at  it.  Why  had  Aunt  Mildred  never 
spoked  to  me  of  her  nephew  ?  Why  had  she 
not  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  his  portrait  ?  Alas ! 
alas  1  I  was  a  poor,  plain  dependent — hated 
lor  the  ugliness  with  which  God  had  endowed 
me  !  Bitter,  bitter  thoughts  passed  through  my 
mind,  and  then  I  was  calm — the  whirlwind  in 
my  bosom  subsided,  and  I  went  about  my  duties 
quietly  as  ever. 

Great  preparations  were  making  for  Herbert 
Warrener.  The  long  suit  of  rooms  in  the 
western  part  of  the  mansion,  which  had  so  long 
been  vacant,  were  opened,  and  set  in  order  for 
his  coming.  Minnie  assisted  at  everything — 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do. 

I  passed  these  days  of  anticipation  mostly 
out  of  doors.  I  had  a  passion  for  equestrianism, 
and  mounted  on  a  high-mettled  horse,  which 
belonged  to  my  uncle,  but  had  long  before  been 
given  up  as  unmanageable,  I  galloped  over  the 
country  for  miles,  the  excitement  being  well- 
fitted  to  my  wild  moods. 

Inferno,  as  I  had  named  my  steed,  was  a 
noble  animal,  coal  black,  and  fiery  as  my  heart 
could  wish.  There  was  a  sympathy  between  us. 
He  loved  me  as  well  as  a  dnmb  creature  could 
love,  for  he  would  neigh  with  delight  when  I 
approached  him.  He  was  my  pet,  my  favorite, 
the  only  living  thing  I  loved,  and  I  would  pass 
hours  brushing  his  smooth,  glossy  ooat,  and 
combing  out  his  long,  tangled  mane.  You  will 
think  me  foolish — perhaps  I  was. 

The  day  appointed  for  Herbert  Warrener's 
arrival,  oame  at  last.  I  felt  unable  to  meet  him 
whose  shadow  I  had  so  long  secretly  adored, 
and  I  set  out  on  Inferno  for  a  ride  over  the 
hills.  I  rode  on,  and  on,  until  I  reached  the 
dense  forest  that  skirted  Pinewood.  Here,  in  a 
little  glade,  I  dismounted,  and  let  Inferno  feed 
at  will. 

I  sat  down  on  the  green  grass,  in  the  thick,' 
cool  shade,  and  communed  with  myself.  I  gazed 
on  all  the  beautiful  things  around  me,  and  1 
felt  a  strange,  new  tenderness  stealing  over 
me.  I  thought  of  my  dead  mother,  cast  out  of 
the  hearts  of  her  relatives,  and  why  ?  because 
she  had  loved  a  son  of  poverty.  My  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Edith  Randolph,  had 
married  Richard  Arlington  early  in  life,  against 
the  will  of  her  parents  and  brother ;  and  they 
had  disowned  her,  and  turned  away  their  affec- 
tions from  her.  Two  years  after  my  birth,  my 
father  died,  and  left  my  mother  with  that  last 
resource  of  poor  women,  plain  needle-work. 
She  had  given  her  employers  her  life,  every 
stitch  was  a  drop  of  her  life-blood,  and  at  last, 
worn  out  with  earth,  she  laid  down  in  that  sleep 
bo  welcome  to  the  broken-hearted.  A  letter 
written  just  before  her  death,  had  touohed  the 
feelings  of  her  last  relative,  her  brother,  and  he 
had  immediately  set  out  for  his  sister's  orphan. 


I  thought  of  all  this ;  then  came  memories  of 
later  days— of  cold  looks,  stern  words,  of  love 
withheld;  of  wild  yearnings,  unsatisfied  affec- 
tions, of  a  heart  whose  treasures  were  running 
to  waste,  returning  nothing  but  gall  and  bitter- 
ness. I  sat  there  on  the  damp  grass,  until  the 
lowering  sun  warned  me  of  the  night's  coming. 
Then  I  arose,  mounted  Inferno,  and  rode  slowly 
toward  Pinewood. 

Herbert  was  coming,  probably  was  there  al- 
ready. And  Minnie — I  knew  he  would  love 
her  1  With  an  artist's  eye,  and  a  poet's  soul, 
how  could  he  help  it  ?  and  what  mattered  it  to 
me,  if  lie  did  f   I  feared  to  answer. 

Pinewood  was  in  sight.  I  heard  gay  voices 
on  the  portico,  as  I  rode  toward  the  stable,  and 
the  night  wind  bore  to  my  ears  the  sound  of  a 
deep,  mellow  voice,  which  fell  upon  my  spirit 
like  the  breathings  of  an  angel : 

"Zelainef  quite  a  romantic  name  I  Pray, 
Aunt  Mildred,  what  is  she  like  ?" 

Aunt  Mildred's  voice  broke  the  spell,  as  she 
replied : 

"  She  is  a  strange  creature,  Herbert ;  you  will 
not  like  her.  She  is  reserved  to  the  last  de- 
gree ;  and  as  for  affection,  she  loves  nothing  in 
the  world  but  an  unmanageable  horse,  that  will 
permit  no  one  to  come  within  hearing  distance 
but  herself— ah  1 — here  she  is  now,"  and  the 
rest  of  the  conversation  was  inaudible. 

Aunt  Mildred  sent  a  servant  to  inform  me 
that  tea  was  waiting ;  and  hastily  changing  my 
riding  apparel,  I  descended  to  the  parlor.  The 
room  was  dimly  lighted,  but  I  distinctly  saw 
the  occupants.  Aunt  Mildred  arose  and  led  me 
forward :  "  This  is  Zelaine  Arlington,  Herbert, 
she  said ;  and  the  hand  that  grasped  mine  was 
warm  and  friendly,  and  the  voice  was  very 
sweet,  that  said : 

"Zelaine,  I  hope  we  shall  be  very  good 
friends." 

At  the  tea-table  I  saw  him  in  all  his  glorious 
beauty.  He  was  the  mature  counterpart  of 
that  idolized  picture.  Nobleness  and  truth 
shone  from  his  clear,  dark  eyes,  and  around  his 
mouth  was  the  same  irresistible  smile.  I  loved 
him  I   I  felt  it  in  every  fibre  of  my  being. 

Days  passed.  Herbert  Warrener  was  still 
with  us.  He  spoke  to  me  but  seldom,  for  I  was 
cold  toward  all  his  friendly  advances.  I  so 
feared  that  he  would  discover  my  fatal  secret, 
that  I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  look  in  his 
face. 

Minnie  was  of  a  very  timid  disposition,  and 
it  was  only  to  please  Herbert  that  she  had  under- 
taken to  learn  to  ride.  A  docile  little  pony  was 
purchased  for  her,  and  pleasant  days,  Herbert 
instructed  her  in  the  art  in  which  he  exoelled. 
Sometimes  I  went  with  them,  and  oh !  how  I 
wished  that  I  could  be  frightened,  if  it  would 
only  bring  him  near  to  soothe  me. 

It  was  spoken  of  at  Pinewood,  that  Minnie ' 
should  be  Herbert's  wife,  and  her  beauty  and 
talents  were  extolled  daily. 

Minnie  would  laughingly  declare  her  inten- 
tion of  captivating  him,  and  tossing  back  the 
wealth  of  shining  curls  which  shaded  her  fair 
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face,  she  would  say,  with  evident  satisfaction, 
"  Is  it  not  fortunate  that  I  have  no  rival  here  ?" 

Warrener  was  an  artist  of  the  highest  or- 
der ;  his  pictures  were  rare  specimens  of  the 
glorious  art,  and  before  the  creations  of  his 
pencil  I  have  stood  entranced  for  hours.  He 
never  showed  me  his  paintings,  but  to  Minnie's 
taste  he  fashioned  many  a  glowing  landscape. 


News  came  to  us  that  the  small-pox  had 
broken  out  in  its  most  virulent  form,  at  a 
neighboring  village,  and  that  several  had  already 
died  of  the  infection. 

Minnie  was  almost  wild  with  apprehension. 
aTo  be  disfigured  by  that  shocking  disease! 
oti,  dear!  oh,  dear!  what  was  to  be  done?" 
Aunt  Mildred  at  last  succeeded  in  pacifying  her, 
and  had  but  barely  succeeded,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Warrener  came  hurriedly  in. 

"Aunt,"  said  he,  hastily;  "Dr.  Gray  pro- 
nounces my  head-ache  and  langour  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  small-pox,  and  " 

"  Oh,  horrible  I  horrible!"  exclaimed  Minnie, 
pallid  with  fright,  "  where  shall  we  go  ?  what 
shall  we  do?" 

"  Leave  the  house  as  soon  as  possible,"  re- 
plied he ;  "I  would  sooner  die  than  endanger 
those  I  love." 

But  who  will  stay  with  you,  Herbert?  who$ 
will  care  for  you?"  asked  Aunt  Mildred,  hesM 
tating.  \ 

I  stepped  forward.  u  Mr.  Warrener,  I  will  $ 
stay  with  you,"  I  said,  calmly.  £ 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  ( 

"  Very  well,  be  it  so,"  said  Aunt  Mildred ;  "  if  j 
the  disease  should  attack  you,  it  will  not  in-  s 
jure  your  looks,  you  shall  stay ;"  and  with  a  \ 
relieved  air  she  left  the  room.  \ 

None  of  the  servants,  with  the  exception  of  \ 
an  oid  farm  laborer,  who  had  had  the  disease  in  s 
Germany,  his  native  country,  could  be  prevailed  J; 
on  to  remain  at  Pine  wood  ;  and  so  I  was  to  be  j 
left  with  only  an  infirm  old  man,  and  my  sick  ij 
oharge.  !; 

Aunt  and  Uncle,  with  Minnie,  went  to  &\ 
country  relative's  early  that  afternoon,  leaving  J 
instructions  for  me  to  inform  them  of  anything  \ 
which  might  transpire.  £ 

Thus  was  I  left  with  him  whom  I  loved  better  ^ 
than  my  own  life.  I  never  was  so  happy  as  at  J 
that  moment !  What  were  life  and  hope,  com-  < 
pared  to  saving  him  one  pang  ?  \ 

Mr.  Warrener  sat  buried  in  a  reverie  for  some  I 
hours  after  the  departure  of  the  family ;  then,  \ 
suddenly  rousing  himself,  he  called  me  to  him,  \ 
and  gazing  into  my  face  with  his  earnest  eyes,  j 
he  said :  5 

"Miss  Arlington,  what  could  induce  you  to? 
remain  here  with  me  ?   Did  you  not  know  that 
your  life  may  be  the  cost  ?" 

"  I  have  consented  to  do  only  my  duty,  Mr. 
Warrener,"  I  replied,  calmly. 

He  took  both  my  hands  in  his,  pressed  them 
thankfully,  and  then  dropping  them,  said : 

"  Bring  a  book,  Zelaine,  and  read  to  me." 

I  obeyed,  and  read  to  him  until  his  head  sank 
wearily  back  on  the  chair,  and  his  eyes  closed : 
with  a  deep  murmur  of  pain.   I  bathed  his; 


hot  temples,  and  put  back  the  shining  threads 
of  hair  from  his  flushed  brow. 

From  that  time,  for  seventeen  days,  he  was 
in  an  agony.  I  never  left  him — I  felt  no  weari- 
ness—no need  of  rest.  My  hand  administered 
the  nauseous  medicine— my  arms  held  him 
when  his  bed  could  no  longer  afford  him  rest. 

The  disease  attaoked  him  only  internally,  . 
therefore,  I  was  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  his 
face  distorted  by  its  ravages.  He  would  have, 
at  long  intervals,  moments  of  sanity,  and,  at 
such  times,  he  would  call  me  to  his  bedside 
and  thank  me  again  and  again  for  my  kindness, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  and  entreat  me  to 
be  careful  for  his  sake,  if  not  for  my  own. 

John,  the  oid  servant,  was  attentive  to  my 
slightest  wishes,  and  I  every  day  despatched  to 
the  family  the  state  of  Herbert's  health. 

Mr.  Warrener  grew  better.  The  physician 
said  he  would  be  saved,  and  I  retired  so  thank 
God  for  his  mercies. 

Consciousness  and  reason  returned  at  last, 
and  Herbert's  first  inquiry  was  for  Minnie. 
Very  calmly  I  told  him  of  her,  and  asked  if  he 
wished  to  see  her.  He  placed  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  as  if  to  recall  some  lost  thought,  and 
then  he  said,  suddenly :   "  Tell  me,  Zelaine,  did 

she  desert  me  willingly,  or  did  Aunt  

He  stopped,  and  added,  sorrowfully,  "  ah,  yes,  I 
remember ;  all  left  me  but  yot#,  Zelaine  1  Noble 
oourageous  girl !  come  to  me,  I  want  to  look  at 
you." 

I  stepped  to  the  bed-side.  "  Hold  your  face 
down  close  to  me,  Zelaine.  What  makes  yon- 
look  so  pale  and  sad  ?  Ah !  I  had  forgotten — it 
is  your  long  night-vigils  with  me— lie  down, 
poor  child !"  and  he  passed  his  hand  caressingly 
over  my  tangled  hair. 

Slowly  Mr.  Warrener  recovered  strength.  I 
tended  him  as  I  would  have  tended  an  infant. 
How  dear,  how  very  dear  he  had  become  to  me, 
I  dared  not  confess,  even  to  myself.  He  would 
sit  and  look  at  me  for  hours,  as  I  read  to  him, 
or  worked  by  his  side. 

In  spite  of  the  precautions  of  Dr.  Gray,  his 
beautiful  hair  fell  out,  until  he  was  almost 
bald.  At  this  time  it  was  deemed  safe  for  the 
family  to  return,  and  after  the  necessary  purifi- 
cation of  the  house  was  over,  they  were  sent 
for. 

Minnie  was  nervous,  and  almost  afraid  to  see 
Herbert ;  but  when,  at  last,  she  ventured  into 
the  room,  she  seemed  to  be  horror  struck  at  his 
altered  appearance.  Herbert  greeted  her  kindly, 
and  asked  her  to  sit  with  him  awhile,  and  tell 
him  of  her  stay  in  the  country.  But  she  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  sick  room,  and  hastened 
away  to  the  parlor,  to  practice  some  new  songs 
which  she  had  lately  received. 

Five  months  rolled  away,  and  Mr.  Warrener 
had  almost  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
illness,  and  Minnie  was  again  his  ever  constant 
companion. 

Herbert  always  spoke  to  me  very  kindly,  and 
endeavored  often  to  draw  me  into  conversation. 
I  was  too  conscious  of  my  changing  face  and 
trembling  voice  to  risk  myself  to  his  notice. 
Aunt  Mildred  relaxed  her  sternness  somewhat, 
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and  uncle's  demeanor  toward  me  was  changed 
for  the  better. 

One  day  I  had  wandered  down  to  the  river 
which  met  the  ocean  but  a  few  rods  from  the 
rocks,  and,  throwing  myself  down  on  the  moss 
in  a  dense  thicket  which  skirted  the  river  just 
above  Cliff  Palls,  I  wept  with  unrestrained  vio 
lence.  A  little  white  kitten,  which  had  been 
given  me  by  a  kind  old  fisherman,  had  followed 
me,  and  now  she  crept  close  np  to  my  side,  and 
by  her  soft,  gentle  purring  seemed  imploring  me 
to  accept  her  consolation.  She  had  made  my 
life  happier  since  she  had  been  mine.  It  may 
sound  strangely  to  speak  thus  of  a  simple  kit- 
ten, but  let  any  one  be,  like  me,  oast  out  on  the 
broad  ocean  of  life,  in  a  frail  bark,  with  no  hand 
to  steer  or  arm  to  sustain,  and  they  will  be  hap- 
py in  being  loved  by  the  humblest  of  God's 
creatures. 

I  wept  for  a  long  time.  Tears  relieved  me. — 
**  Oh,  God !"  I  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  my  spirit, 
"ami  always  to  live  this  aimless  life  ?  Must«A« 
stand  between  me  and  him  ?  She  who  had  de- 
serted him  in  his  great  extremity  to  be  cherish- 
ed in  his  bosom  and  soothed  upon  his  heart  I" 
The  thought  was  dreadful !  In  the  wild  agony 
of  my  soul,  I  wished  she  might  die.  But  as  I 
looked  upon  the  calm,  blue  heavens,  the  eye  of 
God  seemed  gazing  upon  me,  and  I  cast  away 
the  though  as  a  great  sin. 

A  wild  shriek  startled  me.  It  was  like  that 
I  had  heard  five  years  ago,  in  the  blank  mid- 
night, when  a  noble  vessel  was  struggling  for  life 
in  the  boiling  ocean.  I  rushed  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  horror  froze  my  blood  as  I  gazed  upon 
the  spectacle  !  There,  in  the  tiny  boat,  which 
had  been  kept  for  some  time  moored  in  a  fish- 
erman's dock,  on  the  river,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  above  the  Falls — stood  Minnie  War- 
den, her  eyes  strained  in  terror,  and  her  hands 
raised  to  heaven  in  mute  supplication.  Instan- 
taneously, the  thought  flitted  through  my 
mind,  there  is  no  mortal  ear  to  hear  her  screams, 
no  eye  to  see  her  destruction — let  her  perish  I — 

She  has  won  him  from  you  and  .   I  bade 

Satan  behind  me,  and,  calculating  the  chances,' 
I  resolved  to  rescue  her,  or  be  carried  over  the 
Palls  with  her. 

She  was  dear  to  him,  and  he  would  mourn  if 
she  would  return  to  him  a  cold  corpse — I  would 
save  her.  The  chances,  however,  were  but 
poor.  A  weak  girl  in  a  frail  boat,  launched 
upon  a  rushing  stream,  but  a  few  rods  from  the 
rapids,  which  terminated  in  an  angry  waterfall, 
and  I,  a  helpless  woman,  alone  oould  save  her ! 

I  knew  that  my  only  chance  was  to  intercept 
the  boat  in  its  way  to  the  Falls.  Just  before 
the  final  fall,  the  river  narrowed  to  but  a  few 
yards  in  width,  and  a  couple  of  rods  above  the 
fall  was  a  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the 
current,  on  whioh  grew  a  drooping  beech.  I 
plunged  into  the  stream  close  in  shore,  and  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  borne  on  toward  the  point, 
when  I  caught  at  the  overhanging  branch  of  the 
tree,  and  awaited  the' moment  that  was  to  decide 
the  fate  of  both  of  us. 

In  all  this  horror,  this  near  approach  of  death, 
I  was  perfectly  oalm ;  not  a  pulse  quickened — 


my  heart  beat  firm  and  regular.  I  reviewed,  in 
a  moment,  my  whole  life.  All  my  deep,  over- 
whelming love  for  Aim,  came  over  me.  For  an 
instant  I  was  tempted.  Melicent  Warden  was 
alone.  No  eye  but  that  of  God  saw  her,  save 
mine— should  I  let  her  perish  ?  He  would  be 
mine  then.  Should  I  stain  my  soul  with  mur- 
der ?  No,  no,  no ;  my  whole  soul  revolted  at 
the  thought. 

On  came  the  boat.  In  a  moment,  it  was  driv- 
en abreast  the  point.  With  a  quick  movement, 
I  grasped  the  long  painter  which  still  hung  from 
the  boat,  and  drew  it  with  the  feeble  strength  of 
one  hand  towards  me.  By  persevering  efforts,  I 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  boat,  with  its  sense- 
less occupant,  into  the  little  pool  formed  by  the 
narrow  point. 

I  had  barely  gained  the  land,  when  an  excla- 
mation of  mingled  horror  and  surprise  fell  on 
my  ear,  and  Mr.  Warrener  was  at  my  side.  A  few 
hurried  words  explained  all  to  him,  and  we  bore 
Minnie  to  Pinewood. 

It  seemed  that,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
day,  she  had  wandered  farther  than  had  been 
her  intention,  and,  seeing  a  few  water-lilies 
floating  op  the  surface  of  the  river,  close  to  the 
shore,  she  had  stepped  into  the  boat,  which  she 
thought  was  fastened,  to  gather  them.  The 
weight  careened  the  puny  skiff;  and  it  was  swept 
into  the  current. 

Thus  had  I  twice,  under  God,  been  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  life  of  the  woman  who 
had  come  between  me  and  my  heart's  idol  I 
•  •••••••• 

There  was  a  new  arrival  in  the  village.  A 
young  lawyer,  so  it  was  said.  Horton,  James 
Horton,  was  his  name.  He  came  up  to  Pine- 
wood,  one  evening,  to  tea.  His  appearance  was 
prepossessing,  but  there  was  about  him  a  je  tie 
sais  quoi  which  displeased  me.  He  talked  the 
whole  evening,  to  Minnie,  but  never  addressed 
me  after  the  introduction.  He  admires  beauty, 
I  suppose,  and  my  plain,  pale  face  disgusted 
him.  Well,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  ugliness.— 
God  made  me  thus,  and  I  will  not  murmur. 

One  sunny  afternoon,  I  went  down  to  the 
CliJfe.  I  sat  down  in  my  grotto,  and  wept.  Hit 
name  escaped  my  lips — I  could  not  help  it.  I 
heard  a  deep  sigh  ;  I  raised  my  head,  and  Mr. 
Warrener  was  standing,  looking  earnestly  toward 
me. 

Confused,  ashamed,  and  confounded,  I  buried 
my  face  in  my  hands.  I  was  too  wretched  even 
to  weep.  Ail  the  agony  of  my  life-long  grief 
was  crowded  into  that  little  moment.  Bather 
would  I  have  died,  than  he  should  have  known 
that  I  had  dared  to  love  him  unasked. 

Mr.  Warrener  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and 
drew  me  to  a  seat  beside  him.  "  Zelaine,"  he 
said  softly,  "that  which  I  have  witnessed  to-day 
has  revealed  to  me  what  I  had  never  suspected — 
that  I  am  dear  to  you.  It  is  best  to  explain  all. 
Zelaine,  I  have  loved  you  very  dearly  since  you 
watched  beside  me,  when  all  others  fled  from 
me  in  affright ;  my  love  has  grown  and  strength- 
ened, until  now  it  swells  through  my  heart  in  a 
deep  and  mighty  ourrent.  Narrowly  have  I  ob- 
served you,  but  never,  until  now,  have  I  dared 
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to  believe  my  passion  was  returned.   Zelaine, i  beautiful  vijla  whioh  was  to  be  our  home. — 
my  well-beloved  I"  be  exclaimed,  throwing  his  i  Home !  oh,  that  was  a  sweet,  welcome  word  to 
arms  around  me,  "  are  you  happy,  poor,  little,  j  my  hearts-double  so,  when  he  called  it  home, 
lone  thing,  in  being  beloved  ?"  and  he  kissed     The  last  golden  sunbeams  were  playing  over 
me  tenderly.  i  the  white  walls  of  our  villa,  as  we  reached  it — 

I  put  my  arms  around  his  neck,  and  called  J  Oh,  what  a  dear  little  room  was  that  he  called 
him  "  Herbert."  •  imine!   Books  and  musical  instruments — every- 

Lying  on  his  bosom,  and  my  hand  in  his,  and !  thing  that  my  heart  wished, 
his  breath  upon  my  cheek,  I  told  him  of  all  my     I  folded  my  arms  around  my  blessed  Herbert, 
deep  love  for  his  picture  before  I  had  even  seen  and,  in  the  fullness  of  my  great  joy,  I  thanked 
him  ;  of  my  heart-loneliness,  my  yearnings  to  <  God  for  the  treasure  vouchsafed  to  me. 
be  loved ;  and  when  he  drew  me  to  his  breast, 

and  called  me  his  own  forever — his  lonely  Ze-  f  Minnie  Warden  is  dead.  She  married  Mr. 
laine  no  longer — I  felt  that  all  my  sufferings  Horton  but  a  few  months  after  my  departure 
and  desolation  were  nothing  to  this  great  hap- !  from  Pinewood,  and,  now,  his  debauchery  and 
piuess.  That  night,  when  I  knelt  before  his  pic-  J  ill  conduct  have  killed  her.  Poor  girl!  my 
ture,  I  could  say,  "mine,  mine,  all  mine  t"  (heart  is  saddened  when  I  look  on  all  my  great 
•  blessings,  and  think  of  her  wretched  fate  I 

We  were  to  be  married.  Aunt  Mildred  was  j  Every  moment  of  my  existence  is  a  prayer  of 
indignant,  at  first,  and  Minnie  looked  on  in  thanks.-  Herbert — my  darling,  blessed  Herbert 
scorn.    Bnt  I  cared  not  for  all  this.  i  — is  dearer  to  me  every  moment  of  my  life. — 

The  words  were  said  whioh  made  the  wife  of  Verily,  the  Good  Shepherd  has  led  me  through 
Herbert  Warrener,  and  we  left  Pinewood  for  the  (deep  waters  into  green  pastures. 


THE  TREE8  THAT  WE  PLANTED, 


Tall  and  strong  are  these  green-robed  trees, 
Whose  leaves  are  at  play  in  the  summer  breeze, 
And  widely  around  me  their  cool  shade  spreads: 
It  seemeth  not  that  their  lofty  heads 
Were  ever  scarcely  above  my  own, 
Tet  'twas  even  thus  in  the  time  long  gone ; 
And  I  well  remember  how  carefully 
We  nursed  the  growth  of  each  tiny  tree. 

They  are  standing  close  by  the  school-house  dear, 
Where  we  conned  our  tasks  for  many  a  year. 
On  this  green  sward  round  them,  we  used  to  play, 
At  morn,  and  at  noon,  and  at  close  of  day  j 
And  we  often  talked  of  the  distant  time 
When  our  trees  should  stand  in  their  stately  prime, 
And  we  should  play  beneath  the  shade 
By  their  widely-waving  branches  made. 

We  thought  not  that  long  that  time  before 
Our  playful  childhood  would  all  be  o'er, 
That  our  playmate  band  would  be  scattered  wide, 
And  each  heart  be  filled  with  a  stronger  pride 


J  Than  the  growth  of  our  trees  gave  day  by  day; 
FThat  we  should  be  ehanged  far  more  than  they. 
J  0,  careless  planners  of  old  were  we, 
j  When  we  builded  air-castles  so  merrily ! 

!  I  am  standing  now  'mid  our  trees,  alone, 

J  With  a  smile  and  a  sigh  for  the  time  that's  flown  ; 

|  A  smile  for  its  joys  so  pure  and  sweet, 

]  A  sigh  for  those  I  no  more  may  meet. 

The  greensward  bright  where  we  used  to  play, 

In  silence  resteth  this  summer  day. 

I  think  of  them  all,  bat  not  one  is  here, 

Nor  aitteth  there  one  in  the  school-room  near. 

Many  there  be  who  will  oome  no  more 
{  To  the  spot  so  haunted  in  times  of  yore; 
j  Many  there  be  who  will  never  see 

Jhe  trees  that  we  planted  thus  waving  free  ; 
,  But  'tis  pleasant  to  think  they  will  still  live  on  . 
f  When  the  last  of  our  band  shall  from  earth  be  gone, 
>  That  for  years  and  years,  through  the  summer  day, 
,  Shall  other  children  beneath  them  play. 


GOD  IS  LOVE. 


BY    JAMBS  HUNGBBPOBD. 


Oft  in  hours  of  sadness,  j  What  though  patn  and  sorrow 

When  the  heart  is  nigh  despair,  j  Throng  with  thorns  the  path  of  earth, 

And  no  gleam  of  gladness  \  And  no  joyous  morrow 

Lights  its  realm  of  care—  j  Brings  the  light  of  mirth ; 

O'er  the  spirit  softly  stealing  j  'Mid  the  trouble  pressing  nearly, 

Gomes  a  breath  of  purer  feeling,  j  Bears  the  soul  its  burden  oheerly, 

Like  a  gentle  air,  If  with  eye  of  faith, 

Opening  to  the  sky  j  Through  the  mists  of  earth, 

A  darksome  cloud  on  high,  \  Looking  strongly  forth, 

To  our  mental  sight  revealing,  j  This  sweet  truth  it  seeth  clearly, 

As  if  written  there,  >  And  with  fervor  saith, 

"  God  is  Love."  )  «•  God  is  Love." 
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SOUYENIRS  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 


No.  XI^-ADDISON. 


JOSBPH  ADDISON. 

Among  the  distinguished  writers  who  con- 
tributed to  pronounce  the  period  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  the  Augustan  Age  of  British 
literature,  none  exerted  so  important  an  influ- 
ence as  Addison.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
it  was  he  who  first  rendered  what  we  call  Maga- 
zine literature  really  popularwith  all  classes  of 
society,  we  must  concede  that  his  influence  is 
felt,  even  at  the  present  time.  The  following 
notice  of  his  life,  and  very  candid  and  just  es- 
timate of  his  literary  productions,  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  able  and  discriminating  Professor 
Spalding : 

Joseph  Addison  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
clergyman,  able  and  learned,  but  not  wealthy. 
He  was  born  in  1672,  at  the  rectory  of  Milston, 
in  Wiltshire.  He  was  educated  chiefly  at  the 
Charter  House,  and  at  Oxford,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  writer  of  Latin  verses,  a  good 
many  of  which  were  afterwards  published.  He 
first  appeared  in  print  by  contributing  English 
verses,  some  of  which  were  original,  and  others 
translations  from  the  classics,  to  Dryden's  col- 
lections of  miscellaneous  poems.  Another  of 
his  poetical  efforts  was  a  poem  complimenting 
King  William  on  the  campaign  in  which  he 
took  Namnr.  It  was  written  after  he  had  been 
introduced  to  the  notioe  of  leading  statesmen 
of  the  whig  party;  whose  patronage  of  him, 
prompted  by  their  expectation  of  his  usefulness 
in  political  life,  appears  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  abandoning  the  intention  he  once  had,  of 
entering  the  church.  A  pension,  procured  for 
him  by  the  interest  of  Lord  Somers,  enabled 
him,  in  1699,  to  visit  the  continent,  where  he 
resided  for  three  years.  The  best  of  his  poems, 
a  Letter  from  Italy,"  addressed  to  Lord  Hali- : 
fax,  his  earliest  patron,  was  written  in  1701,; 
while  he  was  still  abroad ;  and  his  "  Travels  in  ! 


;  Italy,"  the  first  large  work  which  he  attempted 
in  prose,  exhibited  very  promisingly  both  his 
'  classical  and  miscellaneous  knowledge,  and  his 
<  skill  and  liveliness  in  composition.  Not  very 
( long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  wrote,  on 
Sthe  suggestion  of  the  prime  minister  Godolphin, 
"  The  Campaign,"  a  poem  celebrating  Marlbo- 
rough's victory  at  Blenheim.  He  immediately 
received  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  excise,  the  place  having  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Locke ; 
he  was  speedily  appointed  to  be  an  under  secre- 
tary of  state;  and  he  was  secretary  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1710,  when  the 
ministry  which  he  served  were  dismissed  from 
office.  The  time  of  his  steadiest  and  most  suc- 
cessful activity  in  literature,  embraced  the  four 
years  extending  from  this  loss  of  place,  to  the 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  The  Tories  being 
in  power,  he  was  excluded  from  public  employ- 
ment. But,  a  short  while  before  this,  he  had 
begun  to  produce  those  periodical  essays  by 
which  his  fame  has  been  longest  and  most  se- 
curely preserved.  In  1709,  he  began  to  furnish 
papers  to  the  Tatter,  which  was  conducted  by 
his  school-fellow  and  friend,  Richard  Steele. 
Early  in  1711,  these  two  writers  commenced  the 
Spectator,  which  was  continued  every  week-day 
till  the  close  of  the  following  year.  It  was  then 
dropped,  after  having  made  up  the  555  numbers 
oommonly  printed  in  its  first  seven  volumes ; 
Addison  and  Steele  contributing  almost  equally, 
and  together  writing  all  the  essays  except 
sixty  or  seventy.  In  the  course  of  1713,  the 
Guardian  received  a  large  number  of  essays 
from  Addison  ;  and  then  also  appeared  his  cele- 
brated tragedy  of  "  Cato."  The  immense  popu- 
larity which,  partly  through  politioal  considera- 
tions, this  stately  drama  gained,  both  among 
readers  and  among  play-goers,  raised  the  repu- 
tation of  its  author  to  the  highest  point.  Du- 
ring the  latter  half  of  the  year  1714,  he  contri- 
buted a  good  many  papers  to  the  new  series  of 
the  Spectator,  making  up  its  eighth  volume. 
The  accession  of  George  I.,  occurring  a  little 
before  the  publication  of  the  Spectator  was 
closed,  restored  the  Whigs  to  power,  and  thus 
again  diverted  Addison  from  literature  to  poli- 
tics. After  having  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
regenoy,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Trade.  Down  to  this  point  in  his  history,  there 
seems  to  have  been  really  no  good  ground  for 
the  allegations  commonly  made  of  his  ineffi- 
ciency as  a  man  of  business.  He  had,  indeed, 
failed  in  parliament,  having  either  not  spoken 
at  all,  or  broken  down  in  the  only  attempt  he 
made.  His  literary  celebrity,  however,  and  his 
modesty  and  urbanity  of  manners,  though  they 
might  have  procured  him  a  reception  into  the 
society  of  persons  of  rank,  could  not  have  ob- 
tained and  preserved  the  confidence  of  succes- 
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sive  statesmen,  if  he  had  not  been  quite  com- <  rising  to  dignity  without  losing  ease  or  freedom, 
petent  to  the  practical  details  of  office.  But  it  j  In  respect  to  matters  higher  than  style,  the 
cannot  well  be  doubted  that  he  was  unfit,  though  j  merit  of  the  periodical  essays  is  chiefly  shared 

between  Steele,  the  projector,  and  Addison,  the 
only  other  steady  and  active  contributor.  In 
those  sketches  of  character  and  manners,  and 
those  fragments  of  invented  stories,  whioh 
were  the  most  popular  things  in  the  Taller  and 
its  successors,  Steele  showed  more  decisive 
originality,  and  greater  breadth  and  force  of 
humor ;  but  his  coadjutor  excelled  him  by  far, 
both  in  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  in  the  skill, 
ingenuity,  and  consistency  with  which  he 
worked  up  his  materials  into  finished  pictures. 
To  Addison  the  Spectator  owed,  with  hardly 
any  exception,  its  papers  of  a  more  elevated 
and  solid  cast,  those  which  made  it  an  instru- 
ment of  enlightenment  to  its  co temporaries, 
and  entitle  it  to  the  grateful  attention  of  pos- 


it had  been  only  through  his  inefficiency  as  a 
debater,  for  the  last  step  which  he  ventured  to 
take  on  the  ladder  of  ambition.    In  1717,  a  dis- 
sension having  occurred  in  the  ministry,  Town- 
send  and  Walpole,  the  ablest  members  of  the 
cabinet,  passed  over  to  the  opposition  ;  and  in 
the  administration  which  was  formed  by  the 
other  Whigs,  Addison  became  a  principal  secre- ! 
tary  of  state,  having  Lord  Sunderland,  Marlbo-  i 
rough's  son-in-law,  as  his  colleague.    His  ac-  \ 
ceptance  of  this  office  is  commonly  attributed  to  i 
the  influence  of  his  wife, the  Countess-Dowager; 
of  Warwick ;  whom  he  had  married  a  few 
months  before,  and  who  is  6aid  to  have,  by  her 
haughtiness  and  violence,  made  her  hnsband 
unhappy,  and  to  have  driven  him  to  dissipation 

as  a  means  of  escape  from  domestic  discomfort.  \  terity.  Sqch  were  its  critical  dissertations,  al- 
That  Addison  did  become  sottish  in  the  last  \  ways  abounding  in  good  taste  and  eloquent  ex- 
years  of  his  life  has  not  been  clearly  proved ;  j  pression,  the  best  of  these  being  the  criticisms 
and  one  is  glad  to  catch  at  any  reasons  for  dis-  j  which  did  so  much  for  recalling  notice  te  Mil- 
believing  it.  At  all  events,  his  health  was  now  5  ton  ;  such  were  the  papers  on  the  "  Pleasures  of 
giving  way ;  and  the  state  of  it  was  made  the  \  the  Imagination,"  (efforts  highly  meritorious 
excuse  for  his  resignation  of  office,  which  he  J  in  the  circumstances  J  towards  ascertaining  the 
tendered  in  April,  1718,  after  having  held  it  for  '<  principles  on  which  philosophical  criticism 
less  than  a  year.  His  only  subsequent  efforts  s  must  be  founded ;  and  such,  also,  were  many 
in  literature  that  are  worth  noticing  were,  an  ^  meditative  and  religious  papers,  some  of  them 
angry  controversy  with  his  old  friend  Steele,  $  purely  didactic  in  form,  and  others  allegorical, 
who  had  joined  the  opposition  section  of  the  ij  and  all  of  them  excellent  alike  for  their  high 
Whigs,  and  his  uncompleted  treatise  on  the  i  ethical  tone,  and  for  their  natural  and  fine  re- 
M  Evidences  of  Christianity."  He  died  at  Hoi- J  flectiveness.  If  Addison's  prose  writings  were 
land  House,  in  Kensington,  in  June,  1719,  a  few  \  once  overvalued,  the  neglect  and  depreciation 
weeks  after  having  completed  his  forty-seventh  J  with  which  it  has  lately  been  fashionable  to 
year.  Addison's  poetry  is  of  very  small  ac-Ureat  them,  involve  an  error  which  goes  at  least 
count.  His  minor  compositions  in  verse  hold  \  as  far  the  opposite  way. 
but  a  low  rank,  even  in  that  didactic  and  half-  \ 
prosaic  school,  to  which  they  belong.    "  Cato  "  ^ 

itself,  owed  its  fame,  in  a  great  measure,  to  ex-  $  _ 
trinsic  circumstances;  and  it  could  not  have  $  -  -  -  — " 

been  successful  at  all,  had  not  dramatic  art  J 
been  then  in  a  state  of  decay.    It  is  a  series  of  J 
dialogues,  rather  than  a  drama;  its  speeches,! 
often  eloquent,  and  almost  always  morally; 
noble,  are  seldom  truly  poetical,  and  never; 
passionate  or  pathetic  ;  and  there  is  an  equal < 
feebleness  in  the  incidents  and  in  the  oharac- 
ters.    It  must  be  allowed,  likewise,  that  no 
very  great  value  belongs  to  any  of  his  prose 
writings,  except  his  contributions  to  the  Spec- 
tator, and  other  periodical  papers.   These,  how- 
ever, make  up  a  large  mass  of  literary  composi- 
tions, and  possess  distinguished  merit  and 
importance.    In  the  history  of  English  style,  a 
marked  epoch  is  constituted  by  the  appearance 
of  the  writers  who  are  oftenest  described  as 
the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time ;  and  among 
these  there  were  none  who  exerted,  on  the  man- 
ner of  later  authors,  so  strong  an  influence  as 
Addison.    His  grace  and  refinement,  accompa- 
nied by  an  admirable  command  of  familiars 
idioms,  gave  him  a  charm  that  was  wanting  in  \ 
the  bare  and  stern  writings  of  Swift;  and,  hoi 
was  superior  to  Steele,  not  only  in  these  points,  $ 
but  also  in  his  comparative  freedom  from^ 
looseness  and  inaccuracy,  and  in  his  power  of  \ 
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THE  WOMAN  WHO  IS  BURIED  ALIVE. 


BT  HORACE  MATHKW. 


There  is  one  class  of  women  that  always  has 
my  most  especial  pity.  What  the y  suffer,  no  one 
can  tell.  Patient,  enduring,  only  complaining 
at  the  last  moment,  and  then  only  in  tones  of 
the  softest  expostulation,  they  take  rank  among 
the  martyrs  of  society.  I  have  known  such  a 
martyr,  and  my  bachelor's  soft  heart  always 
bleeds  for  them.  I  know  what  the  intensity  of 
their  secret  sorrow  must  be, — all  the  more  in- 
tense because  they  are  shut  up,  and  do  not  come 
to  the  window,  and  have  a  good  cry  at  once,  but 
nurse  themselves  in  dark  corners,  and  weep  in 
silence  ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  their  nun- 
like privacy  of  grief  that  my  compassion  is  al- 
ways given,  like  a  ready  tribute,  to  them. 

They  are,  in  fact,  the  nnns  of  private  life,  and 
they  live  in  convents.   They  roam  most  gloom- 
ily from  cell  to  cell — gliding,  rather  than  walk- 
ing— and  you  see  them  growing  thinner  and 
thinner,  paler  and  paler,  every  day,  until  it  is  a  \: 
wonder  how  they  live  at  alL    What  becomes  of  \ 
most  of  them  it  would  be,  perhaps,  a  melancho-  \ 
ly  history  to  inquire.    Some  waste  away ;  some,  j 
it  may  be,  are  removed  to  another  convent,  to  I 
renew  their  sufferings  elsewhere;  some  disap-^ 
pear,  like  the  flies,  you  do  not  know  how ;  and  \ 
a  few,  perhaps,  recover.  ^ 

I  am  alluding  to  the  class  of  much-to-be-  \ 
pitied  women,  who,  it  is  well  known,  are  sub-  5 
jected  to  a  life  of  the  most  dreadful  seclusion.  > 
To  use  the  term  the? e  poor,  unfortunate  crea-  j 
tures  apply  to  themselves,  they  are  women  who  * 
are  "  buried  alive."  \ 

Mrs.  Flaunce  Flounders  belongs  to  this  much- j 
persecuted  class.    She  is  a  short,  thick  person,  \ 
whose  waist,  no  longer  so  slim  as  it  used  to  be,  \ 
has  puzzled  many  a  partner  in  waltzing.  Her 
color  is  what  may  be  called  florid.    She  has  al- 
ready left  the  earliest  stages  of  womanhood,  and  j 
is  now  rapidly  advancing  toward  that  middle  \ 
part  of  life's  journey  at  which  the  milestones 
do  not  count  after  thirty-nine.    Her  spirits  are 
good,  and  her  appetite  far  from  delicate.  1 
have  seen  her  at  dinner,  when,  I  should  say, 
her  plate  was  filled  oftener  than  mine ;  and  at 
supper,  I  have  envied  her  not  less  for  the  ma- 
gical rapidity  with  which,  not  always  waiting  to 
be  asked,  she  has  taken  wine  with  nearly  every- 
body. She  has  a  hand  with  long  tapering  fingers,  \ 
that  seem  to  possess  a  magnetic  power  for  attract  -  \ 
ing  a  bottle  of  champagne ;  and  I  have  always  [ 
known  where  to  find  a  bottle,  when  sent  on  a 
marauding  expedition  by  some  young  ladies,  by 
fixing  my  eyes  steadily  on  the  waving  feathers 
of  her  gorgeous  turban.    As  the  panache  of 
Henry  IV.  poipted,  on  the  battle-field,  the  way 
to  glory,  so  do  the  ornaments  of  Mrs.  Flaunce 
Flounders'  head-dress  invariably  indicate  to 
me,  in  a  supper-room,  the  exact  spot  where  the 
champagne  (and  the  best,  too )  is  to  be  found. 

It  was  two  or  three  days  after  a  rencontre  like 
the  above,  when,  having  occasion  to  call  upon 


her,  I  was  astounded,  perfectly  startled,  at  her 
revelation  that  she  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  44  a  woman  buried  alive."  I  looked  round 
her  room— a  handsome  drawing-room  in  Malmes- 
bury-square — and  could  hardly  believe  my 
senses.  It  was  a  spacious  apartment,  luxuriously 
furnished;  with  looking-glasses  that  allowed 
you  to  remove  the  dust  off  your  boots,  and  look- 
ing-glasses that  enabled  you  to  compose  the 
topmost  curl  of  your  last  new  wig.  It  had  par- 
rots, birds,  flowers,  gold-fish—everything  to 
make  it  comfortable.  There  were  chairs,  the 
cushions  of  which  sprang  up  like  Jack-in-the- 
boxes  the  moment  you  touched  them;  there 
were  sofas  so  rapturously  soft  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  cruelty  of  the  idea,  you  might  almost 
imagine  they  were  stuffed  with  babies !  My 
eyes  rapidly  skimmed  over  faultless  paintings 
from  Italy  and  Newman-street— over  priceless 
vases  from  Sevres  and  the  Lowther  Arcade — 
over  Lyons  silks,  tiger  hearth-rugs,  and  carpets 
that  had  the  genuine  stamp  of  Turkey  about 
them ;— and  "  Really,"  I  said  to  myself, 4t  if  ever 
I  were  to  be  interred  with  the  breath  still  in  me, 
I  do  not  know  of  a  prettier  sepulchre  that  I 
could  die  with  oomfortin  than  this." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Flounders,  in  a 
voice  that  would  have  brought  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  an  income-tax  commissioner,  **  I  am  a 
woman  literally,  shamefully,  buried  alive!" 

Again  and  again  I  stared.  There  was  the 
same  high,  florid  complexion  that  one  would  al- 
most say  was  artificial,  only  one's  natural  po- 
liteness stifles  the  utterance  of  such  uncompli- 
mentary thoughts.  There  was  the  same  double 
chin,  that  looked  not  unlike  a  coach-spring, 
connecting,  as  it  were,  the  head  with  the  body 
of  the  carriage,  which,  in  this  instance,  was  as 
majestio  and  erect  as  ever.  There  was,  also, 
the  same  comfortable,  corporeal  fullness  that 
suggested  the  vulgar  idea  that  the  lining  of  the 
same  carriage  was  looked  after  daily  ^  ith  not 
less  care  than  the  painting  of  the  outside  ;  and 
the  result  of  nay  curious  examination  was  that, 
at  all  events,  the  interment  seemed  to  agree  re- 
markably well  with  the  victim. 

44  Indeed  I"  was  all  I  faintly  uttered. 
41  Yes,  sir !  buried  alive  t"  she  said,  turning 
her  eyes  up  to  a  beautiful  ormoulu  chandelier 
hanging  from  a  porcelain  Cupid  above  her.  44 1 
go  nowhere !  I  am  a  perfect  prisoner  I  I  am 
deprived  of  every  little  amusement — have,  in- 
deed, taste  for  none  t  I  do  not  see  a  single  soul ! 
Every  one  is  out  of  town !  You  are  the  only 
person  that  has  called  upon  me  for  the  last  two 
days — and  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  you.  I 
am  sinking  daily — I'm  losing  spirits,  energy, 
appetite,  flesh,  everything  t  I  cannot  do  a  thing ! 
I  cannot  eat — I  cannot  sleep — I  cannot  sing — I 
oannot  read !  I  cannot  even  cry  I  This  very 
morning  I  tried  to  go  on  to  the  balcony  for  a 
little  fresh  air,  and— will  you  believe  it?— I 
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nearly  fell  over  the  railings  Into  the  street,  I 
was  so  weak  from  the  exertion  !  Wonld  you 
be  kind  enough  to  hand  me  that  vinaigrette  ? 
Thank  you." 

All  this  was  muttered  in  a  dieaway,  lacka- 
daisical voice,  that  1  could  scarcely  believe  it 
was  our  dear  Mrs.  Flounders  talking — she  whose 
rather  mercurial  tongue  is  generally  heard  at  a 
theatre  high  above  Formes,  or  Paul  Bedford 
himself.  After  a  pause,  that  I  was  afraid  to 
break,  she  continued.  "  Tell  me,  there's  a  good 
soul,  tell  me — for  I  hear  absolutely  nothing  in 
this  great  big  coffin — is  it  true  that  Lady  Con- 
certina's at  Brighton  ?  Have  you  heard  of  the 
grand  dinners  that  the  Epergnays  are  giving  at 
Spa  ?  And  is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
the  Blancmanges  have  resumed  the  petit*  *ou- 
pers  that  were  so  popular  last  season  at  Paris  ? 
Have  the  Moulds  gone  at  last  up  the  Rhine  ? 
Do  you  know  whether  Mrs.  Migraine  has  left 
Naples  since  that  little  fraccu  f  And  can  you 
tell  me  whether  those  horrible  Blew  D'Eviiles 
have  actually  gone  to  besiege  poor  dear  old 
gouty  Lord  De  Soeuvray  in  his  castle  in  the 
north  ?  Oh !  I  must  tell  you  I  received  a  terri- 
ble letter  from  your  old  friend  Mrs.  Humdrum 
yesterday.  She  says  she's  buried  alive  at 
Wiesbaden — it  seems  there  isn't  a  soul  there 
this  year  1  I'm  sure  it  can't  be  worse  than  this 
London !  It's  too  bad !  Was  there  ever  a  per- 
son go  buried  alive  as  I  am  ?" 

I  tried  to  console  her  with  the  best  cooling 
verbal  restoratives  I  could  summon  to  my  aid, 
and,  after  assuring  her  that  there  was  a  consid- 
erable number  of  lords  and  ladies,  with  a  mar- 
quis besides,  and  a  royal  duke  into  the  bargain, 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  all  condemned  to 
a  similar  kind  of  vital  interment,  she  revived  a 
little.  Then  I  thought  I  could  with  safety  leave 
her,  the  more  especially  as  I  noticed  a  big-calved 
Johnny  bringing  in  for  luncheon  a  heavily-laden 
tray,  that  discharged,  as  I  thought,  a  most  sa- 
vory aroma  of  roasted  partridges  round  the 
room.  Poor  woman  1  It  was  but  right,  if  she 
was  "sinking  daily,"  that  she  should  have 
something  to  cling  to — even  if  it  was  only  the 
leg  of  a  roast  partridge ! 

Some  months  later,  in  December,  I  met  this 
same  Mrs.  Flaunce  Flounders  at  Brighton.  Not- 
withstanding the  ciroumstanoes  of  her  melan- 
choly sepulture,  she  was  still  alive,  and  appa- 
rently in  extremely  rude  health—so  rude  as  to 
be  almost  vulgar.  Her  cheeks  were  of  that 
glowing  redness  that  you  warmed  yourself,  as 
at  a  kitchen  fire,  merely  by  looking  at  them. — 
And  her  embonpoint  was  such  that  I  quite  pi- 
tied the  poor  pony  that  was  waiting  for  her  at 
the  door.  She  was  in  her  riding-habit,  and  had 
only -time  to  shoot  at  me  a  few  words  of  friendly 
greeting  as  she  squeezed  by  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sage. • 14  Just  going  out,  you  see,  for  a  ride — 
should  die  of  ennui  if  I  stopped  at  home.  No 
one  here !  Every  one  gone !  Am  anxious  to 
get  back — am  completely  buried  alive  in  this 
stupid,  methodical,  stuck-up  place."  And  away 
she  went  to  saddle  the  poor  pony  with  the  full 
weight  of  her  burial. 

From  that  time  I  made  a  point  of  studying  \ 


Mrs.  Flounders's  complaint.  I  found  it  con- 
sisted in  an  unconquerable  restlessness  to  be  at 
a  certain  place  where  other  people  were,  and 
where  she  was  not.  This  restlessness  led  to 
peevishness— the  peevishness  led  to  loss  of  ap- 
petite— and  loss  of  appetite  would  lead,  there 
is  no  doubt,  if  only  persevered  in  long  enough, 
to  loss  of  food,  and  that  loss  would  end,  in 
time — there  was  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in 
coming  to  that  conclusion — in  loss  of  life.  This 
is  what  makes  the  complaint  so  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous. Therefore,  directly  a  woman  is  buried 
alive,  removal  is  instantly  necessary.  You 
must  knock  down  the  door  of  her  tomb,  and 
let  her  escape  that  very  moment.  If  she  is 
buried  alive,  because  everybody  is  going  out  of 
town,  you  must  let  her  go  out  of  town.  If  she 
is  anxious  to  get  back  to  town  because  the  ope- 
ra has  opened,  and  the  season  has  begun,  by 
all  means  let  her  return.  There  is  no  other 
remedy  that  will  yield  the  slightest  relief.  If 
you  do  not,  her  malady  soon  assumes  an  alarm- 
ing form ;  her  cries,  her  ffroans,  her  oomplaints 
become  so  truly  piteous,  that  the  house  which, 
she  happens  to  be  buried  alive  in,  quickly  be- 
comes unbearable  to  all  those  who  are  sharing 
her  sepulchral  captivity  with  her.  The  servants 
fly  from  her ;  her  children  approach  her  with 
dread  and  trembling  -r  the  nurse  scarcely  dares 
to  venture  near  her  with  the  baby  even  in  her 
arms  ;  she  is  "  out"  to  everybody ;  she  neglects 
her  appearance — does  her  hair  anyhow — leaves 
her  letters  unopened — remains  for  hours  in 
bed — lunches,  dines  in  her  bed-room.  At  tea, 
perhaps,  she  makes  her  appearance,  but  it  is  in 
her  morning-wrapper.  Where,  indeed,  is  the 
use  of  her  dressing  in  a  place  where  she  is  bu- 
ried alive  ?  Hysterical  fits,  at  last,  supervene, 
and  at  regular  intervals — mostly  at  meal-times, 
and  invariably  when  a  stranger  is  present.  It 
is  then  that  the  disease  is  at  its  crisis — the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  creature  have  attained  their 
awful  climax.  The  doctor  is  sent  for.  He  pays 
two  or  three  visits,  pockets  his  two  or  three 
guineas,  when  the  lady,  finding  in  a  lucid  in- 
terval that  he  clearly  does  not  understand  her 
constitution,  refuses  to  see  him  any  more.  It 
is  then  that  he  confesses  that  the  case  is  a  very 
serious  one  ;  in  fact,  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  skill ;  and  he  recommends  "  change  of 
air." 

I  have  watched  many  delicate  persons  who 
are  laboring  under  a  desperate  attack  of  pre- 
mature interment.  In  every  one  I  have  found 
that  it  was  urgently  necessary  to  have  the  pa- 
tient instantly  removed.  The  ravings,  which 
were  previously  of  a  desponding  and  incohe- 
rent character,  at  once  cease,  and  the  patient 
gradually  becomes  more  composed,  and  at 
length  even  rational.  She  dresses  for  dinner, 
and  in  the  evening  is  strong  enough  to  go  and 
see  a  pantomime.  The  attacks,  however,  vary 
very  much,  and  delight  in  developing  themselves 
when  least  expected  I  have  known  Mrs.  Floun- 
ders, for  instance,  complain  of  being  buried 
alive  under  some  very  singular  circumstances  : 
once,  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  public  ball, 
where  there  were  at  least  two  thousand  persons 
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in  the  room,  and  where  there  was  every  possi- 
ble attraction — champagne  supper  included ;  at 
another  time,  on  New-year's  day,  at  a  charming 
country-house,  fall  of  delightful  company,  who, 
strange  to  say,  did  not  back-bite  one  another ; 
and  another  time  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
where  there  must  have  been,  at  least,  two 
kings,  three  queens,  and  an  emperor  and  em- 
press present.  The  last  occasion,  I  recollect, 
was  at  an  horticultural  fete,  where,  if  you  were 
buried  alive,  your  funeral  would,  at  all  events, 
take  place  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  flowers,; 
and  to  the  sound  of  military  music.  Still,  you 
cannot  account  for  these  things!  I  have  ob- 
served Mrs.  Flounders,  when  she  has  been  buried 
alive,  to  be  wandering,  absent,  depressed,  fever- 
ish, snappish,  and  with  a  wild  look  about  her,  as 
of  a  person  who  was  being  suffocated  ;  but  the 
next  moment,  after  she  had  been  removed  to 
some  crowded  room,  where  the  misletoe  was 
hanging,  she  has  all  of  a  sudden  breathed 
freely,  and  in  a  few  seconds  been  quite  a  dif- 
ferent person,  telling  you  little  bits  of  scandal 
about  her  friends  in  the  most  charming  man- 
ner possible. 

It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  I  always  \ 
deeply  pity  a  poor,  sensitive  woman  who  is ; 
buried  alive.    It  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  she  is  not  in  her  element — that  she  is  in-  j 
haling  some  vulgar,  vitiated,  unfashionable  * 


atmosphere,  that  her  refined  nature  has  not 
been  accustomed  to.  During  that  period  she  is 
only  a  corpse !  Break  down,  then,  I  say,  the 
barrier  that  shuts  her  out  from  the  world,  and 
let  her  emerge  from  her  gilded  tomb,  and  be 
once  more  a  beautiful  human  being  I  Such  is 
the  paramount  duty  of  all  persons — who  have 
incomes  of  not  less  than  £2000  a  year. 

Postscript. — I  do  not  remember  a  case  ever 
terminating  fatally  in  fashionable  life,  of  a 
woman  who  was  buried  alive.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  agree  with  them.  For  example, 
take  Mrs.  Flounders,  who,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  been  buried  alive  never  less  than  three  or 
four  times  every  year,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  see  how  hale  and  hearty  she  is !  Her 
figure  is  as  round  as  ever,  and  she  still  enjoys 
an  unimpaired  appetite,  that,  I  can  tell  you, 
would  be  anything  but  welcome  at  a  cheap 
boarding-house.  No;  it  must  be  confessed 
that  I  do  not  know  of  one  instance  of  a  woman 
ever  dying  under  such  sepulchral  circumstances. 
But,  then,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
matters  have  never  been  pushed  to  that  horri- 
ble extremity.  No  husband  has  ever  been  in- 
human enough  to  try  the  experiment.  The 
poor  victim — the  dear,  delicious  angel  who  was 
buried  alive — has,  fortunately,  always  been 
liberated  in  time,  or  else  there  is  no  known  in  g 
what  mignt  have  been  the  awful  consequences ! 


THE  TWO  WIVES. 


BY  CARL  8PI7DLBB. — TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  0BRMA5. 


A  good  many  years  ago,  there  lived,  in  Si-  \  fifty  miles  round  to  see  little  Mary,  who  was 
monsw&lder  valley,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  \  so  happy  and  yet  so  full  of  cares ;  who  was  so 
whom  every  one  delighted  to  please,  and  who  j  beautiful,  so  cleanly,  and  so  neat  and  trim,  that 
was  dearly  loved  by  all  the  maidens  and  ma-  j  she  always  looked  as  if  she  had  just  came  out 
trons  of  her  neighborhood  ;  although  the  former  j  of  a  band-box,  and  yet  was  the  poorest  girl  in 
envied  her  a  little  on  account  of  her  beauty,  I  the  whole  valley ;  who  made  use  of  such  deli- 


and  the  faculty  which  she  possessed,  of  render- 
ing herself  agreeable  to  everybody.  This,  in- 
deed, is  no  little,  gift ;  and  there  is  many  a  one 
with  beautiful  red  and  white  in  her  cheeks,  with 
delicate  skin  and  golden  hair,  who  knows  but 
little  how  to  make  use  of  these  advantages. 
The  beautiful  maiden  was  named  Mary.  She 


oate  and  refined  language,  although  she  had 
never,  in  all  her  lifetime,  been  more  than  two 
months  at  school, — not,  however,  because  she 
was  too  idle  to  go,  but  because  of  actual  want 
of  time.  She  received  praises  and  presents  from 
high  and  low ;  but  the  presents  she  gave  to  her 
parents,  and  the  praises  did  not  make  her  vain. 


was  pious,  modest,  benevolent,  and  humble ;  ]  But  it  was  impossible  that  such  understanding 


good  at  heart,  through  and  through,  as  she  was 
beautiful  from  head  to  foot.  I  do  not  know  her 
father's  name — but  that  is  no  matter — he  was 
not  rich,  there  were  many  children,  and  if  Mary 
had  not  made  herself  so  useful,  her  mother 
would  never  have  been  able  to  get  along  at  all. 
Mary  attended  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  she 
prepared  all  the  meals,  washed  the  dishes,  took 
care  of  the  garden  and  the  little  piece  of  land 
attached  to  the  house,  and  still  found  time  to 
devote  to  the  Lord's  service.  She  was  indefati- 
gable in  her  exertions,  and  yet  was  ever  so  pa- 


and  such  goodness  should  always  go  unreward- 
ed. If  our  Lord  had  not  pitied  her  parents,  he 
would  at  once  have  made  an  angel  of  Mary ;  it 
may  be,  too,  that  he  left  her  on  earth  so  that, 
through  her  example,  the  Christian  virtues 
might  be  dignified  and  placed  conspicuously  be- 
fore the  world.  As  she  could  not,  in  pity  to 
those  living  on  earth,  be  at  once  taken  to  hea- 
ven, it  was  right  that  she  should  experience 
earthly  happiness,  and  that,  as  I  shall  relate, 
came  naturally  enough. 
One  day  a  well  looking  gentleman,  with  ruddy 


tient  and  contented  that  she  became  an  example  t  cheeks,  and  in  his  full  prime,  came  riding  along 
for  the  whole  neighborhood.   People  came  from  \  the  road  which  passed  the  house  of  Mary's  fa- 
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ther  to  Elzach,  His  coat  and  rest  were  covered 
with  silver,  button  upon  button ;  his  boots  were 
brightly  polished,  and  his  hat  was  pushed  right 
proudly  on  one  side.  This  was  the  landlord  of 
the  Crown  at  Kandern,  a  rich  and  agreeable  man, 
although  he  occasionally  talked  a  little  roughly 
—but  only  occasionally. 

He  was  now  in  a  right  good  humor.  Where- 
fore ?  A  short  time  before  he  had  lost  a  vile 
termagant  of  a  wife,  and  was  now  going  to  Elzach 
a-wooing  ;  for  a  rich  lady  here  had  been  chosen 
for  him  by  his  friends,  and  although  he  had  not 
yet  seen  her,  he  almost  felt  as  if  she  were  already 
his  betrothed.  He  was  in  a  right  merry  mood, ; 
and  as  he  rode  along  he  would  now  whistle  a 
little  in  the  blue  air,  and  now  cut  down  with 
his  switch,  from  the  branches  of  the  fruit  trees 
which  lined  the  road,  the  wisps  of  hay  which 
had  been  caught  up  from  the  passing  wagons. 
Oftentimes,  too,  he  would  lay  his  switch  right 
heartily  upon  his  well-fed  horse,  whic>  moved 
along  too  slowly  to  suit  his  impatient  mood. — 
As  he  rode  round  the  corner  of  the  hedge,  which 
formed  the  enclosure  of  Mary's  father's  garden, 
he  came,  suddenly,  upon  the  maiden,  who  was 
at  the  fountain  engaged  in  washing  the  face  of 
one  of  her  little  brothers ;  which  simple  duty 
she  performed  with  remarkable  grace.  The 
landlord  of  the  Crown,  as  he  looked  upon  her, 
scarcely  knew  which  to  admire  most,  her  round 
white  arms,  or  the  snow-white  sleeves  of  her 
under-dress ;  the  red  stockings  or  the  little  feet 
which  filled  them ;  or  her  sunny  hair,  which  put 
to  shame  her  yellow  hat ;  her  fresh  mouth,  or 
the  smile  which  played  around  it ;  her  bright 
eyes,  or  the  goodness  of  heart  which  beamed 
forth  from  them.  The  horse,  no  longer  urged 
forward,  went  slower  and  slower,  till  at  last,  his 
master  forgetting  him  altogether,  he  stood  quite 
still.  The  landlord  seemed  riveted  to  the  spot, 
for  his  eyes  could  not  become  satisfied  with 
gazing  upon  the  beautiful  maiden.  He  sat  and 
laughed  till  he  showed  all  his  teeth,  and  Mary 
could  not  help  looking  pleasantly  upon  the 
friendly  countenance  before  her ;  and  whilst  he 
said,  to  himself,  "  That  is  the  most  beautiful 
creature  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  upon,"  she  thought 
he  was  the  finest  looking  man  she  had  ever 
seen.  , 

The  landlord  was  never  troubled  with  bash- 
fulness  from  his  childhood  up,  nor  was  he  at 
this  time,  for  he  said  to  Mary,  jestingly,  what 
he  meant  in  good  earnest : 

41  If  I  were  not  already  fettered  you  should  be 
my  wife,  my  dear." 

The  blushing  maiden  answered  him : 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  I  am  very  poor, ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that,  with  all  your  riches,  i 
you  could  even  think  of  me,  for  a  single  mo-  j 
ment,  as  your  wife." 

This  was  a  short  conversation,  for  the  maiden 
now  ran  into  the  house,  and  the  landlord  con- 
tinued his  way  to  Elzach.  But  it  filled  his  head 
with  thought,  and  he  no  longer  pushed  his  horse 
forward  so  impatiently. 

In  Mary's  head  and  heart  everything  was  ar- 
ranged  in  proper  order,  as  is  seemly  for  a  well- 


kept  house.  Every  maiden,  however,  has,  is 
some  corner  of  her  heart,  a  little  concealed 
chamber  where  she  stows  away  her  most  pre- 
cious household  articles,  and  into  which  no  one, 
not  even  the  nearest  neighbor,  is  allowed  to 
peep.  I  am  not,  therefore,  able  to  say  whether 
Mary  thought  anything  further  of  the  landlord 
of  the  Crown,  and  I  cannot  exactly  tell  why  she 
was  so  frightfully  agitated,  and  acted  so  bash- 
fully when,  about  three  days  after,  the  landlord 
;  first  passed,  she  saw  him  again  riding  np  to  her 
;  father's  door.  To  stop,  to  throw  away  his  switch, 
;  to  spring  from  the  saddle,  and  seize  the  maiden 
round  the  waist,  did  not  occupy  as  much  time 
as  the  lightest-minded  boy  would  take  to  say 
his  Pater-noster.  Really,  a  modest  maid  could 
not  but  become  dreadfully  alarmed,  and  almost 
ready  to  faint  at  such  conduct.  Before  Mary 
fainted,  however,  she  pushed  the  audacious  man 
from  her  and  said : 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  such  conduct  as 
this?" 

And,  hereupon,  he  answered : 

"  I  come,  my  little  dear,  to  make  good  my 
words  ;  I  have  freed  myself  at  Elzach,  and  have 
determined  that  you,  or  else  no  one  in  the  wide 
world,  shall  be  my  wife." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  poor  Mary  falter- 
ed, suddenly  became  colorless  and  sank,  like 
an  autumn  leaf,  at  his  feet.  At  this  moment, 
unfortunately,  Mary's  father,  almost  beside  him- 
self with  anger,  came  out  of  the  house,  and  her 
mother  stood  upon  the  door-sill,  weeping,  she 
scarcely  knew  wherefore,  whilst  the  brothers 
and  sisters  cried  bo  loud  that  even  the  most 
distant  neighbors  came  running  up  in  alarm,  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  Did  I  say  this  oc- 
curred unfortunately  ?  Honorable  people  always 
intend  well,  and  care  little  for  unfavorable  ap- 
pearances. The  landlord  of  the  Crown  was,  as 
we  have  already  said,  an  honorable  man, 
although  he  occasionally  spoke  a  little  bearish- 
ly,  and  what  he  had  said  in  Mary's  ear,  he  now 
repeated  modestly  but  fearlessly  to  her  father 
and  mother. 

"  I  saw  your  daughter,"  said  he  politely, u  for 
the  first  time,  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  her  ap- 
pearance so  bewitched  me,  that  1  would  gladly 
have  been  spared  a  further  ride,  and  have  re- 
mained here  to  woo  her.  But  I  was  then  a  cap- 
tive, for  there  was  one  waiting  at  Elzach,  to 
whom  I  was  the  same  as  betrothed.  A  promise, 
you  know,  a  man  must  keep ;  that  is,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  keep  it.  When  1  saw  the  maid- 
en, whom  my  friends  had  chosen  for  me,  I  was 
not  at  all  pleased  with  her ;  but  that  was  no 
matter,  for  one  should,  in  all  cases,  keep  his 
word,  and  I  had  foolishly  enough  promised  that 
I  would  wed  her.  But  when  I  heard  her  petu- 
lant voice,  and  saw  her  going  about,  fretting  and 
scolding,  and  domineering,  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  ears  wider  and  wider,  and  said  to  myself 
( If  my  blessed  wife  has  not  risen  out  of  her 
grave,  and  placed  herself  before  me,  in  the  per- 
son of  Miss  Hurrle,  it  is  certain  that  this  one  is 
not  one  whit  better  than  she.  Whew  V  thought 
I,  4  but  she  will  make  you  taste  fire ;'  and,  in 
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good  truth,  the  perspiration  started  out  of  my 
forehead  at  the  pleasant  prospect  before  me. — 
It  flowed  still  more  freely  when  I  learned  the 
dragon-reputation  which  the  young  lady  bore  in 
all  Blzach.  And  even  there  I  perceived  that  the 
whole  country  spoke  of  your  daughter,  who 
now  filled  my  whole  thoughts,  as  if  she  were  a 
saint.  That  grieved  me  1  that  cut  into  my  soul  I 
that  burned  into  my  brain  more  fiercely  than 
living  coals  could  do !  An  angel  close  at  hand, 
and  yet  to  have  a  she-devil  chained  around 
one's  neck !  But  yesterday — I  have  fixed  a  red 
mark  opposite  the  date,  in  the  calendar,  and 
shall  make  it  a  holiday  all  my  life  long— when 
the  formal  betrothal  was  to  take  place,  and  the 
notary  and  parson  were  invited,  a  hole  was  beat 
in  the  drum.  When  I  arrived  at  the  house  of; 
my  intended,  like  a  poor  malefactor,  I  saw  plain-  \ 
ly  that  something  was  wrong ;  the  old  people ; 
seemed  greatly  disturbed  and  terrified,  and 
significant  sour  and  pleasant  glances  passed 
amongst  the  assembled  relatives.  I  could  not 
imagine  what  was  the  matter,  and  was  about  to 
ask  my  amiable  intended  for  an  explanation, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  I  observed  that  she  was 
not  present.  But  a  terrible  storm  was  raging 
through  the  house :  doors  were  slammed  with  a 
violence  that  emulated  thunder-claps,  and  foot- 
steps oould  be  heard  flying  up  and  down  the 
stairs.  This  was  all  done  by  Hurrle,  who  was 
raising  a  tempest  compared  to  which  that  of 
the  witches  of  Heuberg,  was  a  mere  trifle.  She 
swore  at  her  brothers  and  Bisters,  and  the  ser- 
vants, boxed  their  ears,  and  raged  and  stormed 
in  a  manner  which  beggars  all  description.  Her 
parents  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf,  and  the 
people  present  were  almost  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  when  the  door  flew  open,  and  the 
wild  woman  yelled  in : 

" *  I've  told  you  that  I  won't  have  him.  I 
would  have  been  glad  if  he  had  taken  himself 
off  as  soon  as  he  came— and  I  now  tell  you, 
onoe  for  all,  that  if  the  miller  does  not  marry 
me,  four  horses  couldn't  compel  me  to  go  to 
Kandern — and  then  I  will  not  marry  anybody, 
but  go  to  a  convent !'  " 

"  She  must  be  a  beauty !"  said  Mary's  father, 
as  he  took,  thoughtfully,  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Mary 
thought  that  the  lady  could  not  be  enough 
praised  for  her  frankness,  and  so,  also,  thought 
the  landlord,  for  he  'continued : 

"This  would,  perhaps,  have  made  many  a 
man  furious ;  but  with  me  it  was  quite  the  re- 
verse. It  is,  sometimes,  a  great  pleasure,  as  I 
then  found  it,  to  be  told  to  your  face,  that  you 
are  not  liked,  and,  for  the  very  first  time,  I 
smiled,  pleasantly,  upon  the  wild-cat,  made  a 
low  bow  and  said :  *  My  dear  Miss,  why,  in 
heaven's  name,  are  you  so  angry  and  rancor- 
ous. You  are  running  the  risk  of  an  attack  of 
gall-fever,  and  the  miller  at  Kandern  would  like 
to  have  a  healthy  and  cheerful  wife.  I  think 
so,  at  least,  and  I  know  him  well,  for  he  was 
my  school-mate,  and  is  still  my  good  friend.  I 
begin  to  see  the  reason  why  he  looked  bo  dis- 
tressed the  last  time  I  was  here ;  and  it  was 
stupid  of  him  that  he  did  not  speak  out.  On 
my  heart,  too,  my  dear  Miss,  has  a  mountain 


rested  till  now,  and,  heaven  be  praised  I  it  has 
fallen  off  without  it  having  become  necessary 
for  me  to  compel  myself  to  remove  it,  by  saying 
to  you,  with  the  best  intentions  m  the  world, 
that  we  were  not  fitted  for  each  other,  and  that 
I  could  not  marry  you.  I  thank  you,  heartily, 
for  having  anticipated  me,  and  so  let  us,  at  least, 
remain  friends.'  I,  thereupon,  offered  her  my 
hand,  but  the  malicious  creature  would  not  take 
it  I  had  wounded  her  vanity,  and,  as  long  as 
she  lives,  she  will  neither  forget  nor  forgive  me 
for  having  showed  her  that  the  refusal  she  gave 
me  was  very  welcome.  In  the  meantime  Flo- 
rian,  the  miller,  had  come  in — the  fellow  had 
been  concealed  somewhere  in  the  town  for  two 
days — and  the  parents  now  readily  granted  their 
consent  to  Hurrle's  wishes,  so  that  the  matter 
might  da  brought  to  a  close.  Her  father  then 
said,  '  I  must  blush  before  you  for  this,  land- 
lord.' I  answered  coolly,  '  Heaven  forbid  1  it  is 
the  turn  of  other*  to  blush,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
they  may  not  feel  like  crying  before  long !'  I 
hinted  to  the  miller  that  it  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  better  if  he  had  opened  his  mouth  in 
good  time ;  it  would  have  saved  me  much  trou- 
ble, and  I  might  some  days  sooner  have  been 
the  betrothed  of  this  charming  maiden." 

No  one  will  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  Mary 
became  the  landlord's  wife.  He  urged  his  suit 
strongly,  the  parents  had  nothing  to  say  against 
it,  and  Mary  who  from  the  very  first  loved  the 
landlord,  consented  willingly.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  lovers  understood  each  other,  and 
Mary  says,  "  I  love  thee  dearly,  Jacob." 

And  Jacob  replies,  "  Mary  thou  art  more  to 
me  than  all  in  the  world  beside." 

"  Thou  hast  such  good,  faithful  eyes,"  says 
Mary,  again. 

And  Jacob  replied,  "  In  thine  eyes  a  whole 
blue  heaven  opens  to  me  1" 

And  it  was  not  long  before  the  wedding,  which 
took  place  on  the  same  day  that  Hurrle  and 
Florian  were  marVied.  The  latter  took  place  at 
Blzach,  whilst  Jacob's  wedding  was  celebrated 
with  honor  and  joy  at  Kandern. 

But  our  story  is  not  ended  with  the  wedding. 
The  brides  are  taken  home,  but  what  happened 
afterwards  will,  perhaps,  be  found  of  more  im- 
;  portanoe ;  for  it  will  show  how  pride  cometh 
before  a  fall,  and  will  show,  too,  how  much  a 
pious  soul  is  compelled  to  bear,  patiently,  in 
this  world. 

The  landlord  of  the  crown  had  a  fine  house, 
which  belonged  to  him,  in  fee;  it  was  three 
stories  high  with  beautiful  beds  in  the  rooms, 
and  mirrors  and  curtains  at  the  windows,  quite 
imposing.  The  kitchen  was  so  large  that  you 
might  have  rode  a  horse  in  the  door,  and  cook- 
ed for  sixty  men  on  the  hearth.  The  dining- 
room  was  large  and  dry  and  well  lighted,  and 
filled  with  good  things.  In  the  cellar  were 
stowed  away  the  best  burgundy,  claret,  and 
mar,  cask  upon  cask.  Fourteen  cows  stood 
in  their  stalls,  in  the  stable,  and  gave  milk 
as  plentifully  as  fountains.  There  were  so  many 
chickens  in  the  yard  that  all  the  eggs  which 
were  laid,  daily,  oould  not  be  gathered.  There 
were  two  gardens,  one  full  of  greens,  potage 
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herbs,  and  celery  ;  the  other  loaded  with  fruits 
of  every  kind,  large  and  small.  The  chests  and 
closets  were  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  linen 
in  all  the  country.  There  were  copper  cooking 
utensils  of  every  description,  and  a  dozen  of  the 
finest  silver  dishes.  There  were  many  acres  of 
land  sowed  in  hemp  and  flax,  such  as  was  no 
where  else  to  be  seen  ;  and  every  morning  cof- 
fee was  served  up  in  beautiful  porcelain  bowls. 
There  were,  old  and  young,  sixteen  servants, 
and  a  fine  coach  stood  in  the  coach  house.  Mary 
had  the  most  lovely  clothes  and  ornaments 
which  could  be  got  at  Edelstein — her  husband 
was  ever  ready  to  say,  44  As  you  please,  my  trea- 
sure,"— and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  she 
was  the  mother  of  two  blooming  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  for  whom  the  magistrate  had  stood 
god-father.  Yes,  that  was  a  glorious  time  ;  no- 
thing occured  to  mar  the  happiness  it  brought, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end. 

But  the  devil  is  cunning!  Whenever  the 
miller,  who  had  married  Hurrle,  and  lived  in  a 
constant  state  of  warfare  with  her,  looked  into 
the  neighboring  paradise  of  Jacob  and  Mary,  his  \ 
heart  became  coal  black  under  his  white  coat, 
with  grief  and  envy.  Not  that  he  was  such  a 
bad  man ;  but  his  nature  was  warped  and  he 
often  thought, 

44  If  Jacob  had  only  taken  Hurrle  I  should 
now  be  a  happier  man.  I  have  nothing  but  an- 
ger and  vexation  all  the  day  long,  whilst  Jacob 
lives,  already,  in  a  paradise  I  That  is  bitter ! 
That  is  sour !    That  is  ratsbane !" 

Now  it  must  be  known  that  Florian,  the  mil- 
ler, was  a  secret  student.  He  was  once  intend- 
ed for  the  ministry,  and  had  studied,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  receiving  orders,  when  his  elder 
brother  died  and  left  him  the  mill.  Florian 
did  not  long  hesitate  to  cast  aside  the  student's 
coat  and  put  on  the  chaff-frock,  and,  if  much 
learning  did  not  remain,  he,  at  least,  brought 
back  to  the  old  home  a  couple  of  baskets-full 
of  books.  For  a  long  time  the  old  rubbish  re- 
mained in  a  garret-room,  forgotten  by  all  save 
the  mice,  which  made  their  nests  amongst  them. 
The  miller  had  long  forgotten  about  the  school- 
plunder,  when  it  happened,  one  day,  after  a 
sharp  skirmish  with  his  wife,  that,  disgusted 
with  life,  he  went  up  into  the  attic,  to  look  fof 
a  quiet  place  where  he  could  put  an  end  to  his 
earthly  existence.  He  carried  with  him  nails, 
a  hammer,  and  rope.  As  he  entered  the  little 
room  where  the  books  had  been  stowed  away, 
he  became  suddenly  agitated,  for  there,  as  a 
child,  had  he  said  his  night  and  morning  pray- 
ers, and  slept,  sweetly,  the  sleep  of  innocence 
and  peace ;  there  had  he  looked  out  into  the 
blue  air,  and  watched  the  flying  birds,  innocent 
and  joy fnl  as  they ;  and  there  had  he  smoked 
secretly  his  first  pipe  of  tobacco.  The  air  was 
now  as  pure  and  the  sky  as  blue  as  it  had  been 
four-  and-twenty  years  before,  when  the  same 
Florian  had  almost  fallen  out  of  the  little  dor- 
mer-window, and  his  mother  came  just  at  the 
right  moment  to  save  him — and  then,  sudden- 
ly, came  to  his  mind  his  good,  faithful  mother 
and  his  honeBt  father — both  parents-hearts,; 
once  so  warm,  now  lying  under  the  cold  earth. 


I  And  see  I   Florian's  heart  grew  weak  and  ten- 
|  der  as  it  had  been  at  the  time  which  memory 
1  brought  back  so  vividly  before  him.    At  last 
%  his  eye  fell  upon  the  baskets  of  books,  and  then 
*  the  joyful  years  of  his  pupilage  were  remem- 
;  bered,  and  if  he  did  not  become  happy  at  the 
|  recollections  which  they  brought,  peace,  at 
least,  came  into  his  mind,  and  the  nails  and 
;  rope  went  flying  out  the  window.    He  kept  the 
hammer,  for  it  was  now  harmless,  and  he  sud- 
denly  sat  down  and  read  in  the  old  books  till 
;  all  vexatious  thoughts  had  passed  away.  And 
this  he  afterwards  often  did,  for  Hurrle,  heaven 
;  knows  I  gave  him  occasion  frequently  enough, 
:  to  seek  relief  here. 

One  summer  afternoon,  just  after  a  heavy 
domestic  thunderstorm,  he  sat  in  the  little  gar- 
ret-room, reading  a  book  so  old  that  it  hardly 
held  together  as  he  turned  over  its  leaves.  He 
seemed  to  be  much  interested,  and  continued  to 
read  till  it  began  to  grow  dark,  when  he  put  the 
book  under  his  arm  and  went  over  to  the  Crown. 

Jacob  was  now  alone,  for  Mary,  with  her  old- 
est child,  had  gone  to  visit  her  parents,  one  of 
whom  was  siok.  By  her  visits,  advice,  and  con- 
solation, Mary  made  all  who  were  sick  well,  for, 
wherever  she  was,  there  was  health  and  pros- 
perity. But  in  her  absence  mischief  brooded, 
and  so  was  it  in  the  Crown  at  Kandern. 

The  landlord  was  dozing  in  his  arm-chair 
when  Florian  came  in,  for  his  rest  had  been 
disturbed  the  night  before.  As  the  miller  en- 
tered, he  said :  * 

44 Look  here,  Jacob!  I  have  found  a  book 
filled  with  old  legends  and  stories.  We  will 
while  away  the  time  with  it  together,  for  no 
one  will  be  here  to  disturb  you  this  evening,  as 
all  are  out  at  the  shooting.  For  myself,  I  have 
enough  fire  at  home,  and  your  eyes  don't  look 
much  like  those  of  a  sharp-shooter." 

Jacob  made  no  other  reply  than  to  point  to  a 
chair,  and  reach  him  a  great  goblet  of  wine. — 
He  did  not  forget  himself  either,  and  the  same 
night  the  friends  caroused  deeply. 

In  the  book  brought  by  Florian  there  waa  a 
right  devilish  story  of  a  heathenish  English  no- 
bleman, whose  wife  was  a  mirror  of  virtue,  and 
yet  whom,  as  if  she  had  been  a  heretic,  he  tor- 
tured to  the  last  extremity,  in  order  to  test  her 
love  for  him.  By  the  help  of  God,  the  poor 
lamb  bore  all  her  sufferings  with  gentleness  and 
Christian  fortitude,  and  committed  her  cause  to 
heaven.  Her  oalumniators,  at  last,  gave  up 
their  persecutions — her  wretch  of  a  husband 
repented  of  what  he  had  done  and  was  convert- 
ed to  Christianity.  If  the  steadfast  wife  has  not 
been  canonized  by  the  pope,  she  ought  to  have 
been,  and  the  neglect  will  be  repaired  in  heaven. 

But  now  the  devil  spoke  out  of  the  miller's 
mouth,  without  Florian  being  aware  of  it,  and 
said  to  the  landlord : 

44  Jacob,  you  have  a  faithful  wife,  but  yon 
would  not  dare  to  try  her  in  the  way  the  Eng- 
lish nobleman  did." 

Whereupon,  with  wanton  presumptuousness, 
\  Jacob  answered  :   44  What  will  you  bet  ?" 
;    And  the  other  said, 44  I'll  wager  a  tun  of  the 
•best  burgundy." 
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"  Done,"  replied  Jacob,  and  gave  his  hand  to 
the  wager ;  "and  I'll  lay  another  tun,"  continued 
he,  "  that  to  all  eternity  you  will  never  be  mas- 
ter in  your  own  house." 

The  miller,  out  of  shame,  immediately  took 
up  the  wager,- as  in  this  state  of  mind  men  of- 
ten do  the  weakest  things. 

What  is  said  in  the  eveniog,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wine,  is,  generally,  forgotten  the  next 
morning  ;  .but  in  this  case,  alas !  neither  forgot 
a  particle  of  what  had  passed  between  them. 
Both,  indeed,  repented  bitterly  enough,  for  in 
cooler  moments,  they  could  see,  plainly,  that 
to  which  they  were  before  blinded,  that  it  was 
wrong  to  tempt  either  God  or  man.  But  men 
are  self-willed,  and  stubborn  as  mules.  The 
miller  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  in  the 
world,  and  Jacob's  head  was  still  harder  than 
the  miller's. 

Mary  was  unable  to  understand  why  her 
husband  did  not  send,  as  usual,  to  bring  her 
home  from  the  house  of  her  parents,  when  her 
presence  there  was  no  longer  needed :  and  when 
she  did  arrive,  and  became  aware  of  the  change 
in  his  manner  to  her,  she  was  perfectly  amazed. 
He  was  taciturn  and  restless  ;  he  scarcely  looked 
upon  her,  and  even  when  he  did  bo,  it  was  with 
disapproving  eyes.  In  all  his  life-time  before, 
he  had  never  spoken  to  her  in  such  a  perverse 
manner,  when  he  did  open  his  mouth ;  and 
when  she  attempted  to  ask  him  the  cause  of 
this,  he  answered  all  her  questions  like  a 
growling  bear.  There  was  no  longer  any  "  God 
greet  thee  !"  or  "  thank  God  I"  or  loving  kiss, 
or  "  Good  night,  dear !"  or  "  Good  day,  dear  j 
mother  I"  Every  evening  he  had  a  card  party  | 
at  his  house,  with  which  he  sat  up  till  after 
midnight.  After  some  time — as  he  felt  it  would  ; 
'be  impossible  to  continue  this  at  home — he; 
would  go  out  and  spend  his  evenings  at  the; 
"  Linden,"  or  at  the  "  Cross  ;"  and  the  miller 
would  bring  news  to  Mary  that  Jacob  was 
squandering  his  property,  and  drinking  no  lit- 
tle. The  miller  was  constantly  with  him,  as 
was  easy  for  him,  Hurrle  oaring  little  about  his 
company  at  home,  and  Jacob  seemed  so  much 
wrapped  up  in  him,  that  he  was  never  satisfied 
when  Floiian  was  out  of  his  sight. 

The  dark,  sympathizing  night,  often  numbered 
the  bitter  tears  of  the  forsaken  wife,  and,  as  her 
custom,  would  often  attempt  to  whisper  in  her 
ear,  bad  thoughts  of  retaliation.  But  this  time 
she  missed  it. 

"  Fie  !  thou  evil,  old,  blind  worm !"  Mary 
says  to  her  instigator;  "do  I  unveil  my  grief 
to  you,  that  you  should  suggest  such  bad  things  ? 
I  expected  consolation  of  you,  and  you  would  in- 
stil into  my  bosom  the  rust  of  repining,  and 
malice,  and  sinful  thoughts  1" 

And  she  immediately  flies  to  the  bed  of  her 
children — for  she  remembers  that  children, 
when  they  sleep,  are  always  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  angels — and  the  angel  who  watched 
over  them,  came  to  her  also  to  console  and 
instruct  her. 

44  See,  my  dear  Mary,"  he  said  ;  "  now  is  the 
time  to  prove  that  the  religion  of  God  has  done 
something  for  you.   You  were  faithful  in  proe- 
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perity,  why  should  you  not  still  be  so,  now 
that  you  think  yourself  unfortunate  i" 

And  he  then  told  her  of  three  things  which 
will  preserve  us  from  all  evil,  and  which,  when 
once  received  into  the  breast,  never  take  their 
leave ;  which  outlast  life  on  this  earth,  and, 
consequently,  all  suffering  and  misfortune. 

"  Take  a  thread,"  said  the  angel,  "  so  long 
that  it  will  go  ten  times  round  the  earth;  it 
has  an  end,  but  true  faith  has  no  end.  Think 
of  an  ocean,  many  millions  of  acres  in  extent, 
and  of  a  ship  sailing  upon  it ;  the  ocean  may 
dry  up;  the  ship  will  at  some  time  certainly 
either  reach  a  harbor  or  sink,  but  hope  has  no 
limit.  Imagine  a  fire  by  which  all  the  forests 
upon  earth  are  burning  up ;  it  will  at  last  go 
out,  but  love  can  never  be  extinguished.  God 
will  not  permit  them  to  have  an  end,  for  they 
are  God  himself.    Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

Mary  must  have  understood  the  angel,  for 
she  showed  that  she  had  faith  without  mis- 
trust ;  hope  without  desponding  ;  love  without 
sin  and  jealousy.  And  she  thought  to  herself 
that  Jacob,  too,  must  possess  these  three  things, 
as  well  as  herself ;  so  she  held  to  him,  firm  as 
steel,  and  thought : 

"  I  have  faith  in  his  love,  and  will  not  grieve 
him  with  anger  and  suspicion.  I  will  hope 
steadily  that  he  will  again  become  kind  to  me, 
and  I  love  him  so  much,  that  he  must  become 
kind  again." 

And  there  Is  not  one  amongst  men  and  wo- 
men, who  may  not  possess  these  three  thing. 

The  fiend,  on  his  side,  was  not  quiet — with 
all  his  might  he  pressed  down  the  poor  wife. 
First,  the  landlord  said  to  her  one  day  : 

You  bring  beggars  into  my  house,  and  waste 
my  substance.  Give  me  the  keys,  I  will  attend 
to  the  household  affairs  myself." 

This  was  grievous ;  but  Mary,  silent  and 
pious,  as  usual,  gave  him  the  keys. 

Very  soon  after,  her  husband  snarled  again  : 
"  You  are  ruining  my  children.   They  are  of 
my  blood,  and  I  will  bring  them  up  as  I  think 
best." 

And  he  took  the  children  away,  and  placed 
them  with  his  sister,  who  lived  at  Schliengen. 
This  was  terrible,  but  Mary  held  her  heart  witk 
both  hands,  and  thought : 

"God's  will  be  done!  my  husband  is  my 
lord,  and  the  angel  watches  over  the  ohildren." 

At  last  the  landlord  spoke  out,  bearishly : 

"  You  trouble  me  night  and  day  with  your 
complaining  countenance,  and  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  you  make  silly  complaints,  to 
your  parents  about  troubles  which  you  have 
brought  on  yourself.  I  forbid  you  either  to 
visit  or  write  to  them,  and  it  will  not  be  well 
for  you,  if  you  disobey  me." 

This  was  heathenish ;  but,  in  her  anguish, 
Mary  said,  prayerfully : 

"  Thou  shalt  forsake  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  unto  thy  husband." 

Immeliately  thereafter,  the  landlord,  who 
;  found  that  he  oould  hold  out  no  longer,  brought 
i  the  matter  to  a  close  by  growling  out : 
\    "  I  just  begin  to  feel  how  foolish  I  have  bee* 
'to  marry  a  wretched  beggar,  and  I  can  never 
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again  look  on  your  face  with  pleasure.  Go, 
then,  pat  on  your  rags,  and  never  let  me  set 
eyes  on  you  again." 

This  was  altogether  devilish  ;  but  Mary,  in 
the  depth  of  her  wretchedness,  sighed : 

"  Lord,  my  God,  forsake  me  not,"  and  put  on 
her  simple  Simonsw&lder  gown,  took  a  paltry 
bundle  under  her  arm,  and  stepped,  an  outcast, 
from  her  husband's  house,  to  go,  she  knew  not 
whither. 

Then  came  the  frivolous  Hurrle,  and  scoffed 
at  her,  saying: 

"  The  pitcher  taken  to  the  fountain  is  at  last 
broken.  Hypocrisy  and  an  evil  end  generally 
go  together,  my  devout  and  exemplary  madam ! 
People  are  always  served  like  you  when  they 
imagine  that  they  have  the  king  for  their 
coo  tin,  and  that  everybody  else  is  but  dust; 
and  rubbish ;  and  they  are  served  just  right,  i 
too!  It  is  true,"  she  continued,  "that  your; 
husband  is  bad,  through  and  through,  and  1 1 
wouldn't  touch  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  You 
are  a  fool  to  suffer  all  this— of  what  use  is  the 
law,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  such  things  are 
to  be  borne  tamely.  If  my  husband  were  to 
treat  me  so,  it  would  be  a  fat  case  for  the  law- 
yers, I  guess.  He'd  have  a  hornet's  nest  about 
his  ears  in  no  time,  and  should  march  off  to  the 
court,  where  he  should  be  prosecuted  till  he'd 
sweat  blood.  I'd  torment  the  scamp  into  a 
nervous-rheumatic-gall  fever!  It  serves  you 
jnst  right,  however,  or  you'd  not  be  such  a  fool  i 
as  to  rest  quiet  under  such  treatment.  Bnt  it  is  j 
a  judgment  from  Heaven,  ^calumniators  always 
call  in  the  aid  of  Heaven  to  give  force  to  their 
slanders  J.  Why  did  you  fish  away  your  heart's 
love  from  another,  eh  ?  Did  yon  suppose  there 
was  nobody  else  in  the  world  of  any  consequence 
beside  yourself.  Go,  now,  and  try  the  effect  of 
your  charms !  You  have  reason  enough,  Heaven 
knows !  But  I  guess  you'll  be  content  to  rest 
quiet,  now.  Where  are  your  rosy  cheeks  now  ? 
Your  golden  hair  will  all  fall  out  from  sheer 
trouble.  Where  is,  now,  your  fine  form  ?  your  \ 
plump  neck  ?  your  dear,  little,  rounded  hands 
and  feet;  where  are  they  now?  Have  they 
lost  their  charms?  You'll  not  fish  anybody 
*)se  away,  that  I'll  go  bail  for.  But,  seriously, 
I  wouldn't  suffer  it.  Cry  murder !  in  all  the 
streets,  and  I'll  help  you  ;  not  on  your  account, 
though — for  you  are  a  good  for  nothing  jade — 
but  because  I  love  a  row,  and  would  dearly ; 
love  to  stone  your  Jacob,  or  see  him,  at  least, 
in  the  work-house." 

At  the  commencement  of  this  tirade,  Mary 
was  almost  hopeless  ;  then  she  grew  white  and 
red,  and  sobbed,  and  wept,  and  wrung  her 
hands,  and  moaned :  but,  at  last,  she  recovered 
herself,  and  when  the  temptress  ceased,  she 
answered,  in  the  same  tone : 

"God  forgive  you,  for  you  know  not  what 
you  say.  But  I  advise  you  to  be  silent  about 
my  husband;  for,  as  a  good  wife,  I  cannot 
listen  to  such  shameful  things;  and  if  he  were 
to  hear  you,  it  might  not  be  well  for  you." 

At  this  moment  came  Jacob  out  of  the  Crown, 
dressed  up  as  he  had  been  on  his  wedding  day, 
and  with  a  large  nosegay  in  his  button-hole. 


From  the  gate  came  two  carriages,  with  the 
landlord's  best  horses  harnessed  to  them.  The 
hats  and  whip-stalks  of  the  footmen  and  drivers 
were  decorated  with  colored  ribbons.  In  the 
carriage  sat  Mary's  parents,  and  brothers,  and 
sisters,  decked  out  in  their  holiday  clothes. 
Jacob  ran  up  and  embraced  his  wife,  saying: 

"  I  have  played  a  bad  game,  and  I  have  paid 
for  it  with  my  heart's  bitterest  suffering, 
although  I  have  won  it  with  glory.  Forgive 
me,  dearest,  for  what  I  have  suffered.  Our 
children,  here,  will  plead  for  the  culprit ;  (and 
the  little  ones  sprung  into  Mary's  widely 
spread  arms. J  So,  also,  will  your  parents,  and 
brothers,  and  Bisters,  who  shall  never  more  go 
hence ;  for  I  have  bought  them  a  house  near 
our  own,  and  will  I  not  love  them,  and  care  for 
them  as  if  they  were  my  own  parents,  and 
brothers,  and  sisters  ?" 

Hurrle  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more.  As 
if  seven  knives  had  been  suddenly  thrust  into 
her  bad  heart,  did  she  go  home. 

But  Mary  did  not  find  forgiveness  necessary, 
for  as  was  said  above,  true  love  never  ceases. 
Jacob,  then,  with  a  soul  full  of  joy,  said  to  Flo- 
rain: 

"I  have  won  my  tun  of  wine,  and  thrown 
your  cursed  book  into  the  fire.  But  now,  if 
you  have  the  courage,  win  yours  by  putting  the 
bridle  and  bit  upon  that  she-devil  of  yours  at 
home." 

Florian,  who  felt  ashamed,  and  looked  with 
admiration  upon  Mary's  constancy  and  noble- 
ness of  soul,  wished  to  be  even  with  Jacob. 
But  how  did  he  succeed  ?  He  began  to  speak 
authoritatively  to  Hurrle,  but  she  laughed  in 
his  face.  He  locked  her  in  the  house,  and  she 
jumped  out  the  window.  He  tried  to  starve 
her  into  submission,  but  she  broke  open  the' 
kitchen  and  dairy,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  all 
the  geese  and  chickens.  He  attempted,  at  last, 
to  give  her  a  thorough  strapping,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Fritz,  the  shoen  aker,  but  she  threw 
axe  and  knife  at  him.  He  made  an  attempt  to 
'  take  her  children  away  from  her,  but  she  ran 
away  with  them,  and  left  them  with  her  father, 
whilst  she  ran  farther — but  not  alone — and 
Florian  never  heard  anything  more  of  her. 

This,  indeed,  became  a  fat  case  for  the  law- 
yers. The  miller,  at  last,  obtained  a  divorce ; 
he  was  not  permitted  to  marry  again,  but  he 
had  peace  at  last,  and  employed  his  time  in  at- 
tempting to  educate  his  wolf-brood  into  lambs, 

Mary  and  Jacob,  as  is  well-known,  lived  long 
and  had  many  children ;  and  their  memory  is 
still  cherished,  by  old  and  young,  throughout 
the  whole  landl 


Sydney  Smith  says : — "  Most  London  dinners 
evaporate  in  whispers  to  one's  next  neighbor.  I 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  speak  to  mine,  but  fire 
across  the  table ;  though  I  broke  the  rule  once, 
when  I  heard  a  lady  who  sat  next  me,  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice,  say — 4  no  gravy,  sir.'  I  had  never 
seen  her  before,  but  I  turned  suddenly  round 
and  said :  4  Madam,  I  have  been  looking  all  my 
life  for  a'  person  who  disliked  gravy ;  let  us 
swear  eternal  friendship.' " 
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NOT  FOR  MONET. 

BT    VIRGINIA    F.  TOWffSEND. 


f  CONCLUDED.  J 

Three  weeks  had  passed.  June  had  placed 
her  green  coronet  on  the  mountains,  and  even 
in  the  bare,  hot  city,  we  caught  occasional  trail- 
fugs  of  her  robe  of  gold.  The  day's  wearisome 
work  came  at  last  to  its  close,  as — blessed  be 
God !— all  the  earth-days  must,  and  with  a  half- 
smothered  sigh  of  relief  and  thankfulness,  I 
hurried  from  the  store. 

I  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  a  square, 
when  a  sudden  rain-drop  plashing  on  my  cheek, 
lifted  my  gaze  to  the  sky.  A  heavy  black  cloud 
was  shoving  its  folds  over  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
with  a  certain  promise  of  deluging  the  streets 
in  less  than  five  minutes. 

I  had  nearly  a  mile  to  achieve  before  I  reached 
home,  but,  of  course,  walking  this  was  now 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

"  I  must  jump  into  the  omnibus  at  the  next 
crossing,  and  thai  will  take  me  within  two 
squares  of  home,"  I  mentally  concluded,  and 
hurried  rapidly  on  to  gain  the  intersection  of 
Eighth  and  Chestnut  streets. 

But  I  was  too  late.  Far  up  the  street  I  caught 
the  dim  outline  of  the  great  yellow  vehicle,  lum- 
bering through  its  cloud  of  dust — I  could  not 
dream  of  reaching  it. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  The  words  trembled  up 
from  a  very  weary  heart ;  for  the  sultry  day's 
toil  had  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  complete  phy- 
sical exhaustion,  and  at  such  times  we  all  know 
how  readily  the  spirits  yield  to  circumstances — 
if  at  that  moment  an  angel's  white  hand  had 
rifted  aside  the  cloud,  and  called  out  to  me  my 
last  hour,  I  believe  I  should  have  clasped  my 
hands  calmly  and  thanked  him. 

Faster  and  faster  plashed  the  heavy  drops  on 
my  bonnet.  Far  up  the  street  a  slight  roof- 
projection  seemed  to  offer  some  protection  from 
the  shower.    I  hurried  toward  it. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss,  for  presuming  to  address 
you,  but  will  you  not  accept  the  shelter  of  my 
umbrella  V9 

I  turned  hastily  around  to  meet  a  face  that, 
once  seen,  would  not  easily  be  forgotten.  It 
was  that  of  the  young  man  whose  brief  inter- 
view with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stowell  had  so  interested 
me. 

I  hesitated  but  a  moment.  It  might  have 
been  the  increasing  rain,  it  might  have  been  the 
frankly  respectful  tones  and  manner,  which; 
first  decided  me ;  but,  at  all  events,  a  moment 
later,  I  had  accepted  his  arm,  and  the  rain  was  j 
d^ing  down  angrily  on  the  great  umbrella 
that  was  our  only  protection. 

For  the  first  half  hour,  we  only  exchanged  an 
occasional  remark,  for  the  rapid  shower  would 
have  drowned  our  voices.  But  at  last  the  rain  \ 
lightened,  and  this  afforded  us  an  opportunity 
for  some  desultory  conversation. 

Under  ordinary  ciroumstanoes  my  position 
would  greatly  have  embarrassed  me,  but  Alcott 


Mills  possessed  the  faculty  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  placing  others  at  their  ease.  I  could  not, 
however,  entirely  forget  the  difference  in  our 
social  positions,  nor,  at  first,  quite  overcome  the 
morbid  fear  that  this  had  emboldened  him  to 
offer  his  services.  I  had  yet  to  repent  of  my 
injustice,  to  learn  the  great  heart  and  soul  of 
Alcott  Mills. 

"  My  walk  is  a  very  long  one,"  I  said  apolo- 
getically. I  fear  I  am  greatly  inconveniencing 
you  to  accompany  me,  sir." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  a  famous  pedestrian  from 
habit,  probably,  for  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
country,  and  one  of  my  daily  tasks  was  to  drive 
the  cows  three  miles  to  pasture." 

"  It  is  the  only  one  of  your  farm-boy  habits 
you  have  retained,  I  imagine,"  was  my  thought, 
as  I  glanced  up  into  the  fine,  intellectual  face. 
I  imagined  he  read  my  opinion,  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes,  as  he  added  : 

" I  fear  the  walk  may  fatigue  you99 

"  Oh,  no !  I  have  grown  quite  used  to  it,  du- 
ring the  last  two  years,  and  at  night  it  is  usually 
pleasant,  because  it  is  a  change  from  my  em- 
ployment." 

"  And  this  you  do  not  find  congenial  ?  I  knew 
it  that  morning  I  glanced  first  into  your  face." 

This  may  seem  to  you  very  bold,  but  if  you 
had  heard  the  grave,  respectful  earnestness  with 
which  it  was  said,  you  would  not  think  so. 

"  Not  congenial,  certainly  ;  but  love  and  duty 
sanctify  it."  I  said  it,  almost  unconsciously, 
but  I  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the  gaze  of  those 
deep  eyes,  that  flashed  down  on  me  a  sentence 
of  mingled  sympathy,  respect,  and  admiration 

Before  he  could  reply,  we  reached  my  home. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  call  to-morrow,  and 
inquire  if  your  walk  in  the  rain  has  not  injured 
|  you?"  And  he  placed  his  card  in  my  hand. 

"  Thank  you.  I  will  give  it  to  Mrs.  Mason ; 
|  if  I  am  absent,  she  will  inform  you." 

He  lifted  his  hat,  and  bade  me  good  morning. 


"  Oh,  nurse !  how  deliriously  fragrant.  What 
:  does  it  mean  ?" 

These  were  my  first  exclamations  as  I  entered 
the  parlor  on  my  return  home  the  next  evening. 

She  glanced  toward  the  mantel,  and  with  a 
low  shriek  of  delight  I  reached  it,  and  buried 
my  face  among  dewy  moss-roses,  and  crimson 
verbenas,  among  creamy  tulips,  and  purple  he- 
I  liotrope. 

"  Oh !  every  flower  has  the  breath,  and  the 
very  look  of  home,"  I  murmured  through  hap- 
py tears,  as  I  lifted  the  large  china  vase,  and 
turned  round  the  beautiful  blossoms,  arranged 
with  most  exquisite  taste.  "Where  did  you 
get  them  ?" 

"  They  are  yours,  not  mine,  Miss  Mary,  darling. 
Mr.  Mills  left  them  with  his  oompliments." 

"He  did?"  In  my  surprise  I  replaced  the 
vase  on  the  mantel,  and  stared  at  my  nurso. 
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"  Yes,  he  was  here  nearly  three  hours,  and  I  j  a  concert,  so  I  was  left  to  entertain  the  young 
never  saw  a  nicer,  handsomer  gentleman  in  my  man  until  their  return.    If  I  did  not  do  this  to 


life.  Then  he's  so  easy  and  natural-like,  for  all 
he's  so  grand-looking.  Why,  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
known  him  always,  in  five  minutes,  and  talked 
so,  too." 

"  Did  you  ?"  I  questioned,  with  a  little  self 
consciousness ;  for  I  was  fully  aware  of  my 
nurse's  garrulous  propensity,  and  I  readily  for- 
stalled  that  I  must  have  been  a  prominent  sub- 
ject of  conversation  with  her.  "  What  did  you 
talk  about?" 

"Why,  about  you,  of  course,  my  precious 
dear.  I  told  him  how  many  years  I  had  lived 
in  your  father's  family,  and  how  I  rocked  your 
blue  eyes  to  sleep  in  the  days  that  you  cannot 
remember,  and  loved  you  just  as  well  as  if  you 
were  my  own  child.  I  told  him,  too,  how  de- 
licately you  were  brought  up,  among  the  very 
best  of  the  land,  and  how  nothing  was  considered 
too  good  for  you,  and  how,  at  last,  your  father 
died,  after  those  terrible  law-suits,  and  you 
came  here,  and  for  two  years  had  been  working 


his  satisfaction,  I,  at  least,  was  equally  interest- 
ed and  refreshed  by  his  conversation.  Under  any 
circumstances,  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  ex- 
ceedingly, but  almost  entirely  excluded  from 
congenial  companionship,  as  I  had  been  for  the 
last  two  years,  it  was  not  strange  that  those 
graceful  thoughts,  and  that  suggestive  imagery, 
all  bound  together  with  noble  sentiments,  and 
high,  earnest,  yet  practical  views  of  life,  and 
occasionally  outsparkling  with  wit  and  humor, 
should  have  been  to  me  an  inspiration,  almost 
an  intoxication. 

44  You  must  find  your  work  very  arduous  this 
warm  weather.  You  are  looking  pale  and 
weary,  too,  all  but  your  eyes,"  said  my  guest, 
pausing  suddenly  in  his  conversation,  and 
sweeping  my  face  with  his  deep,  radiant  eyes. 
14  You  ought  to  ride  out  in  the  country  twice-  a 
week,  at  least.  How  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
the  pleasure  of  taking  you  to  the  Wissahickon." 
"  Thank  you.    I  fear  it  would  not  be  possible 


ao  nobly  to  support  your  dear  mother  and  the  \  for  me  to  leave  the  store  long  enough- 
children.  And  I  told  him  how  it  almost  killed  j  "  Pardon  my  interruption,  Miss  Marshall, 
me  to  see  my  darling,  who  had  been  such  a  i  Will  you  go  if  I  will  procure  you  leave  of  ab- 
carefully  tended  blossom,  going  out,  day  after  j  sence  ?" 

day,  to  work  for  her  family,  and  ,"  here  the  *  Before  I  could  reply,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  en- 
good  woman  broke  down.  She  always  did  when  5  tered  the  parlor,  but,  on  Mr.  Mills  rising  to 
talking  of  our  misfortunes.  \  leave,  he  said  to  me,  in  an  undertone  :    **  Yon 

"  Oh,  nurse  I  how  could  you  say  all  this  to  a  j  did  not  answer  my  question  ;  will  you  do  it 
stranger  ?"  \  now  ?" 

"  Why,  dear  child,  don't  you  feel  bad  about  it.  s  "  Yes  ;  I  will  go  if  they  can  spare  me.  Bat 
He  listened  to  every  word  with  so  much  interest ;  j  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  possibly  do  this  " 
and  when  I  spoke  about  Mr.  Stowell,  and  how  j  He  smiled.  It  was  one  of  those  rare 
he  wanted  to  marry  you  after  your  father's  I  smiles,  that  warm,  and  brighten,  and  enrich  a 
death,  he  got  right  up,  and  walked  quickly  <  whole  face.  "  They  shall,  though." 
across  the  room,  muttering  to  himself :  4  She  is  J  And  they  did.  The  next  Thursday  afternoon 
a  noble  girl — one  of  Nature's  diamonds,  above  >  we  left  the  red  brick  walls,  and  brown,  dusty 
all  price  ;'  and  when  he  came  and  sat  down  \  streets  of  the  city,  for  the  green  meadows,  the 
again,  his  eyes  shone  through  a  mist,  I  am  cer-  \  cool  shadows,  and  sweet  bird-songs  of  thecoun- 
tain  it  was  tears."  j  try.    How  my  heart  sprang  out  to  its  old  child- 

I  buried  my  burning  face  in  my  hands,  and  j  loves  and  scenes,  for  my  city  transportation 
the  old  woman  went  on.  j  had  been  a  forced  one,  and  the  flower  longed 

*4  Mr.  Mills  said  he  should  call  in  a  few  days  j  still  for  the  country  dew  and  sunshine 
to  see  Mr.  Mason,  and  left  his  card ;  but  I  un-  > 
derstand  well  enough  who  he'll  come  to  see,l 
Miss  Mary."  I  look  down  half  a  dozen  years  to  that  after- 

That  evening,  at  supper,  Mr.  Alcott  Mills  was  j  noon,  and  I  can  recall  very  little  of  what  we 
the  one  topic  of  conversation.  Mr.  Mason  gave  j  said  for  the  first  hour.  I  remember  the  river 
us  what  little  knowledge  of  his  history  he  had  j  broke  a  glorious  God-painting  before  my  enrap- 
incidentally  obtained  44  down  town  "  \  tured  eyes.  On  one  side  lay  its  dark  background 

The  young  man  was  a  very  promising  artist,  j  of  woods,  the  light  wind  heaving  up  the  heavy 
He  had  just  returned  from  Europe,  and  was  ex-  j  foliage,  and  the  sunlight  writing  its  epistles  of 
pecting  to  remain  in  Philadelphia  until  Autumn  1  love  on  the  dark  blue  page  of  the  waters,  as  it 

44  But  I  can't  imagine  what  on  earth  he  wants  j  rolled  up  the  green  distance  a  dimple  of  beauty 
to  see  me  for,"  added  the  master  of  the  house,  j  on  the  broad  bosom  of  earth, 
as  he  passed  his  cup  to  be  replenished.    I  saw  j    Suddenly  an  elegant  open  carriage  swept 
his  pretty  wife  exchange  a  very  significant  j  along.    I  glanced  admiringly  at  the  coal  black 
glance  with  her  mother  as  she  received  it.        j  horses,  with  their  silver  mounted  capaiiaonings, 

  |  at  the  daintily-gloved  groom,  and  with  a  quick 

i  start  at  the  occupants  of  the  carriage. 

Mr.  Mason  was  engaged  in  a  large  book-bin-  \  These  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stowell,  and  as  my 
dery  establishment,  and  it  was  ostensibly  to  \  eyes  met  the  former,  he  ?*>wed  with  a  little 
consult  him  with  regard  to  the  rejuvenation  of  i  more  than  his  usual  stateliness,  while  the  head 
some  old,  but  valuable  books,  that  Mr.  Mills  \  of  his  young  wife  bent  in  graceful  aeknowiedge- 
called  at  his  residence  a  few  evenings  later.      \  ment  of  my  companion's  recognition ;  but  a 

Mr.  Mason  and  his  wife  had,  however,  gone  to  >  quick  quiver  shook  her  lips  as  she  went  by. 


*  By  which  its  bud  was  nursed." 
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"  Mrs.  Stowell  ia  an  old  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  \  her.  Now  he  offered  himself,  and  his  elegant 
Mills  f"  I  questioned,  as  we  swept  on.  \  house  and  fine  horses  were  weighed  in  the  ba- 

"  Yes ;  I  knew  her  once,  intimately."  After  $  lance  with  the  love  of  the  poor  artist,  and,  after 
a  pause — "  Shall  I  tell  you,  briefly,  a  pas- ^  a  struggle— so  I  have  since  learned  from  one  who 
sage  in  her  past  life  ?"  5  knew  her  intimately — the  selfishness  of  the  lady 

" 1  should  greatly  like  to  hear  it."  $  triumphed  over  the  heart  of  the  woman.  One 

"  I  met  Julia  Ellis  (now  Mrs.  Stowell)  eight  ^  month  they  were  betrothed,  the  next  they  were 
years  ago,  when  her  life  was  coming  into  the  <:  married. 

bloom  of  its  seventeenth  summer.  For  four!;  "  For  two  months  I  had  not  heard  of  my  be- 
years  I  was  her  father's  clerk,  for  two  I  was  her  \  trothed,  and  her  silence  perplexed  and  alarmed 
affianced  husband.  I  do  not  wonder  your  blue  J  me.  I  did  not  doubt  her  constancy — I  would 
eyes  turn  tovme  with  that  startled  expression,  5  sooner  have  distrusted  the  love  of  the  mother 
and  I  can  hardly  understand  now  how  I  ever  ^  that  bore  me ;  but  I  feared  that  sickness  or  some 
loved  her,  ever  thought  to  make  her  the  woman  j!  other  evil  had  overtaken  my  idol, 
crowned  and  consecrated  of  my  life.  And  yet^  14  One  day,  I  sat  in  my  studio  at  Rome,  when 
she  was  beautiful,  she  certainly  is  this  now,  and  ^  a  package  from  America  was  brought  me.  How 
I  made  the  mistake  that  many  a  man,  older  and  $  eagerly  I  unrolled  it !  But  I  searchedin  vain  for 
wiser  than  I,  has  doue  before  me.  I  thought  this  j:  the  fair,  delicate  chirography,  whose  very  sight 
outward  loveliness  was  a  type  of  the  inner.  <  thrilled  the  pulses  of  my  being  It  was  not 
'*  The  earth-beauty  took  captive  my  imagina-  ^  there,  and  in  my  disappointment,  I  dropped  the 
tion,  my  intellect,  my  affections  ;  and,  when  un-  $  letters  and  papers  to  the  floor.  At  last,  I  half- 
der  the  old  poplar  trees  in  her  father's  suburban  \  unconsciously  lifted  one  of  the  letters,  opened 
home,  with  the  winds  rocking  the  green  branches  dt,  and  the  first  lines  my  eyes  rested  on,  were 
above  us,  I  said  to  her,  *  Will  you  go  with  j  those  that  announced  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Stow- 
me  to  the  end,  Julia  ?"  and  she  wound  her  white !  ell,  the  millionaire,  with  Julia  Ellis.  Oh,  black, 
arms  about  my  neck  and  laid  the  Boft  peach  \  blasting  hour !  lifted  up  a  waste  of  desolation 
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bloom  of  her  cheek  to  mine,  and  echoed,  in  her 
lute-like  voice,  *  To  the  end,  Alcott  1'  it  is  not 
strange  that  I  thought  her  the  woman-elect  of 
my  soul — the  beautiful  poet-embodiment  of 
my  ideal. 

"  How  could  I  see,  in  my  mad  worship  of  my 
idol,  that  there  was  no  stamina,  no  persistence, 
no  strength  to  her  character.  Impulsively  gene- 
rous and  warm-hearted,  there  was  yet  a  great 
under-current  of  selfishness  in  her  nature  ;  and, 
though  I  doubt  not,  she  thought  she  loved  me, 
and  did,  and  does,  better  than  she  ever  will  any ; 
other  man,  her  selfishness  has  rendered  her  in- 
capable of  woman's  life-devotion. 

"As  I  said,  I  was  a  clerk  in  her  father's  store, ; 


from  all  the  others  in  my  life ;  your  memory 
has  not  power  to  stir  me  now ! 

"Of  course,  I  suffered — any  man  of  my  nature 
must,  to  find  his  idol,  clay.  But  it  was  brief. 
The  mists  passed  away  from  my  eyes  ;  the  wo-  , 
man  went  out  from  the  bridal  chamber  where  I 
had  sanctified  and  consecrated  her  in  my  heart ; 
and  as  she  went,  I  looked  for  a  moment  on  her 
true  soul.    How  stark  and  shriveled  it  was  ! 

"  "Go,  go  out  of  my  heart!"  I  said  it  at  last, 
very  calmly  and  without  any  bitterness  of  spirit, 
for  I  pitied  her ;  pited  her,  that  she  had  bar- 
tered for  the  husks  of  this  life,  the  great  jewels 
of  my  affection !" 

Alcott  Mills  paused.    I  could  not  answer  him 


and  I  was  poor.  Julia  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  J  for  the  tears  that  were  dripping  from  my  eyes, 
she  elected  me  above  many  wealthy  suitors,  i  I  think  he  saw  them.  At  all  events,  his  head 
knowing  (for  I  told  her,)  it  must  be  years  be- j  leaned  down  to  me,  as  he  said,  low  and  solemn- 
fore  I  could  shelter  her  under  my  own  vine  and  \  ly,  "  She  went  out  of  my  heart,  and  I  shut  its 
fig  tree  £  door,  and  all  was  quiet  there — quiet,  but  so 

"  Well,  at  last,  my  artist  aspirations  tri-  J  empty.  But,  within  the  last  month,  an  angel 
umphed  over  every  obstacle.  I  abjured  the  '<  has  come  to  me.  She  stands  now  on  the  thresh- 
mercantile  career,  which  nature  never  destined  $  hold  of  my  heart.  I  have  seen  the  radiant 
for  me,  and,  which  only  stern  necessity  com- s  crown  she  wears,  and  in  it  are  set  great  jewels 
fcpelled  me  to  seek,  and,  with  the  assistance  ofsof  love,  and  sympathy,  and  self-sacrifice.  Oh, 
several  friends,  I  went  to  Europe,  and  remained s;  how  dark,  and  miserable,  and  meagre  seems  Ju- 
in  Rome  three  years.  Ah,  me !  what  promises }  lia,  the  earth-woman,  the  earth-love  beside  her ! 
of  constancy  have  those  red  lips  rained  into  my  <  "  The  angel  stands  on  the  threshhold.  I  have 
thirsty  heart ;  what  sweet  tears  from  those  May-  J  opened  the  door.  Do  you  think  she  will  walk 
blue  eyes  have  dewed  my  forehead  !  ^  in,  Mary  ?" 

"  But  we  parted.  The  next  year  her  father  \  I  looked  up  in  bewildered  surprise,  but  the 
failed.  Julia  was  an  only  child  and  a  spoiled  \  first  glance  into  those  deep-set,  shining  eyes, 
one.  Admirattbn,  sooial  excitement,  and  elegant  5  revealed  his  meaning.  In  a  moment,  in  the 
surroundings,  were  necessities  to  her.  I  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  great,  solemn  life- truth 

"  She  had  not  inner  riches  to  meet  outer  pov- }  dawned  and  dazzled  over  my  being.  I  loved,  and 
erty,  and  not  moral  courage  to  brave  the  change  \  I  wot  beloved  I 

in  her  circumstances.  \    It  was  no  time  for  the  display  of  maiden  art  or 

"  There  was  little  apology  for  her,  though.    A  \  affectation,  not  even  for  rightful  maiden  timid- 
remnant  of  her  father's  fortune,  sufficient  to  se-|  ity.    Solemnly  as  the  question  had  been  asked, 
«ure  his  small  family  from  want,  was  secured  \  my  soul  answered  it,  "  /  will  go  in,  Alcott?9 
to  it.    But  just  before  the  failuro,  Mr.  Stowell,  j    A  month  later,  I  went  home.    I  had  not  ap- 
the  millionaire,  had  seen  and  greatly  admired?  prised  my  family  of  my  engagement ;  I  had  on- 
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ly  written  them  to  expect  me  on  a  certain  day, 
and  a  dear  friend  with  me. 

Bnt  the  letter  never  reached  them.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  when  Alcott  and  I  left  the 
depot,  in  a  private  carriage  that  conveyed  ns 
over  the  three  miles  which  intervened  between 
ns  and  home.  As  we  drew  near  onr  cottage,  I 
observed  several  persons  raking  hay  in  the  fields 
on  our  right.  The  yonngest  of  these,  suddenly 
lifted  his  head,  and  looked  at  ns.  The  rake 
dropped  from  his  hands ;  he  brushed  his  straw 
hat  from  his  forehead,  and  then,  with  one  bound, 
and  a  loud  shriek,  "  Goodness  alive  1  If  that 
isn't  my  sister  Mary  t"  he  was  over  the  bars, 
and  I  was  out  of  the  larriage  and  in  his  arms, 
sobbing  only,  "  Fred,  oh,  my  brother !" 

He  needn't  have  blushed,  though,  if  his  coat 
was  off,  and  his  handsome  face  so  sun-browned 
when  I  turned  and  presented  him  to  the  ele- 
gant stranger  in  the  carriage,  whose  eyes  were 
shining  through  a  mist  of  tears,  and  whose 
voice  was  hoarse,  as  he  clasped  Fred's  hand,  and 
returned  his  greeting. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  home ;  my  arms 
were  about  my  mother's  neck,  my  sister's  kisses 
were  on  my  cheek.  That  is  all  I  can  tell  yon 
of  that  meeting. 

I  never  returned  to  my  toil-life  in  Phila- 
delphia. My  sister  Annie  took  charge  of  the 
school  which  was  to  have  been  mine,  and  Fred 
,  obtained  a  situation  in  an  academy.  He  is  at 
college  now,  and  winning  laurels  there.  The 


next  October,  Alcott  and  I  were  married.  Six 
years  I  have  been  his  wife — his  wife;  those  two 
monosyllables  embody  allW  happiness  the 
earth  holds  for  me.  J- 

We  live  in  the  country,  reader,  in  a  cottage, 
nestled  down  among  the  trees ;  and  every  May- 
time,  the  rose  vines  write  their  crimson  romances 
on  the  pillars  of  the  portico. 

My  husband  is  not  a  rich  man— I  doubt  whe- 
ther he  ever  will  be.  I  certainly  do  not  care, 
for  have  I  not  the  unfathomable,  unspeakable 
riches  of  his  love,  and  do  you  think  I  would 
barter  these  for  Mrs.  StowelTs  palace,  and  dia- 
monds, and  carriage  ? 

God  has  rewarded  me  in  this  life,  for  those 
two  years  of  "  muoh  suffering,"  but  He  does  not 
always  do  this,  here,  reader. 

The  hereafter,  may  hold  the  blessing  and 
the  benediction,  but  God  keeps  it,  and  He  can- 
not forget. 

I  know  the  life-burdens  may  be  very  heavy, 
and  the  heart,  and  the  flesh  fail  beneath  them, 
but  "  as  our  day  is,  so  shall  our  strength  be." 

The  light  in  which  I  walk  now,  would  not  be 
so  bright,  if  the  darkness  had  not  gone  before ; 
the  mountain  heights  would  not  look  so  fair  if  I 
had  not  trodden  the  valleys. 

We  cannot  tell  what  discipline  would  be  best 
for  us ;  but  we  know  if  our  appointed  tasks  are 
"  well  done,"  our  Father  will  come  for  us,  and, 
taking  our  hands  gently  in  His  own,  lead  us  at 
last  to  the  morning. 


INTERCEPTED  LETTER. 


BT  HBLBN  L.  BOSTWICK. 


Jtme  U$. 

Dear  Cos.  you  sorely  recollect 

The  widower — Lawyer  Grey — 
He  owns  the  cottage  where  we  saw 

That  fine  barouche,  one  day. 

Well,  just  last  Sunday  eve,  we  plann'd- 
My  married  aunt  and  I— 

A  visit  to  this  "  Sunny  Cot," 
(The  name  I  call  it  by.) 


To-morrow,  in  our  pea-green  silks 
And  sweetest  smiles,  we  go, 

To  beg  some  cuttings  of  rare  plants, 
And  roots,  and  seeds,  you  know. 


June  id. 


We  went   It  is  a  lovely  spot ! 

Most  admirably  planned ; 
The  spacious  rooms  all  richly  filled, 

And  everything  quite  grand. 

I  said  the  same  to  him,  and  praised 
His  mdtt  distinguished  taste. 

I  praised  the  pictures — dingy  things— 
Around  the  parlors  placed. 

I  told  him  I  was  charmed  to  see 

So  rare  a  choice  of  books  j 
I'm  sure  I  never  opened  one, 

But  judged  them  by  their  looks! 


We  wandered  in  the  garden.   Oh  ! 

It  toas  delightful  there  ; 
Suoh  lovely  arbors  and  kiosks, 

Where  fountains  cooled  the  air ! 

I  told  a  thousand  pretty  fibs 

To  coax  his  little  Ben : 
She  only  frowned,  and  clung  to  u  Pa" — 

A  babyish  Miss,  I  guess. 

He  had  new  music,  which  I  praised ; 

('Twas  foolish,  foreign  stuff,) 
And  fed  the  gold-fish  and  the  birds— 

I'm  sure  I  did  enough. 

'Twas  all  in  vain :  our  pea-green  silks 

So  nearly  ruined,  too ; — 
I've  heard  that  lawyers  have  no  hearts, 

And  quite  believe  it  true. 

We  took  a  few  geranium  slips, 

And  left  the  Shady  Cot ; 
'Tis  very  little  that  I  care 

Whether  they  live  or  not ! 


Would  you  believe  it,  dear !   Last  night 

He  married  Mary  Ladd — 
Just  a  poor  sewing-girl,  you  know  :— 

What  an  escape  I've  had ! 
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.  THE  MORNING  DREAM. 


[We  take  from  the  "  Bunsby  Papers,"  a  vo- 
lume by  John  Brougham,  just  published  by 
Derby  &  Jackson,  a  pleasant  story  to  give  va- 
riety to  our  pages.] 

The  dream  of  the  night,  there 'a  no  reaion  to  me. 
Bat  the  dream  of  the  morning  ii  tare  to  eome  true. 

Old  Satisto. 

Pretty  Peggy  May;  a  bright-eyed,  merry- 
hearted,  little  darling  you  are,  Peggy !  there's 
no  gainsaying  that  fact ;  a  cunning  little  gipsy, 
and  most  destructive  too,  as  many  an  aching 
heart  can  testify.  But  who  can  blame  thee  for 
that  ?  as  well  might  the  summer's  sun  be  blamed 
for  warming  the  sweet  flowers  into  life.  It  is  a 
natural  ordination  that  all  who  see  you  should 
love  you. 

Pretty  Peg  has  just  completed  her  eighteenth 
year ;  in  the  heedless  gaiety  of  youCh,  she  has 
hitherto  gambolled  through  the  road  of  life, 
without  a  grief,  almost  without  a  thought.  Oh ! 
for  the  sunny  days  of  childhood,  ere,  wedded  to 
experience,  the  soul  brings  forth  its  progeny  of 
cares.    Why  can  we  not  add  the  knowledge  of 
our  wiser  years,  and  linger  over  that  most  bless- 
ed, least  prized  period  of  our  existence,  when 
every  impulse  is  at  once  obeyed,  and  the  ingen- 
uous soul  beams  forth  in  smiles,  its  every  work- 
ing indexed  in  the  face — ere  Prudence  starts  up 
like  a  spectre,  and  cries  out :  "  Beware  I  there 
is  a  prying  world  that  watches  every  turn,  and 
does  not  always  make  a  true  report."  Pru- 
dence !  how  I  hate  the  cold,  calculating,  heart- 
less phrase.   Be  loyal  in  word,  be  just  in  act, 
be  honest  in  all;  but  Prudence!  'tis  twin- 
brother  to  Selfishness,  spouse  of  Mistrust,  and 
parent  of  Hypocrisy  I   But,  methinks  I  hear 
some  one  say,  44  This  is  a  most  cavalierly  way 
of  treating  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues" — to 
which  I  reply, 44  It  certainly  has,  by  some  means 
or  another,  sneaked  in  amongst  the  virtues,  and 
thereby  established  a  right  to  the  position ;  but 
it  is  the  companionship  only  which  makes  it 
respectable,  and  it  must  be  accompanied  by  all 
the  rest  to  neutralize  its  misehievous  tendency." 
But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Peggy  and 
ffcher  dreams  ?   Pshaw !  don't  be  impatient — we 
are  coming  to  that.   If  you  have  taken  the 
slightest  interest  in  little  Peg,  prepare  to  sym- 
pathise in  her  first  heart-deep  sorrow.   She  is 
.  in  love !    Now,  if  she  herself  were  questioned 
*  about  the  matter,  I'm  pretty  sure  she  would  say 
it's  no  such  thing ;  but  I  take  upon  myself  to 
declare  it  to  be.  true,  and  for  fear  you  should 
think  that  I  make  an  assertion  which  I  cannot 
substantiate,  permit  me  to  relate  the  substance 
of  a  conversation  which  took  place  between  Peg 
and  her  scarcely  less  pretty,  but  infinitely  more 
mischievous  cousin,  Bridget  O'Conner.  They 
had  jnst  returned  from  one  of  those  gregarious 
merry-meetings,  where  some  spacious  granary, 
just  emptied  of  its  contents,  gives  glorious  op- 
portunity for  the  gladsome  hearts  of  the  village, 
and  44  all  the  country  round  "  to  meet  and  as- 


tonish the  rats— sleek,  well-fed  rascals,  dozing 
in  their  holes — with  uproarious  fun  and  revelry. 

A  sudden,  and  indeed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, extremely  significant  sigh  from  Peg, 
startled  Bridget  from  the  little  glass  where  she 
was  speculating  as  to  how  she  looked,  for  the 
last  hour  or  two.  I  may  as  well  say  the  scru- 
tiny was  perfectly  satisfactory — she  had  not 
danced  all  her  curls  out. 

44  Gracious  me  I"  she  exclaimed,  14  Peg,  how 
you  do  sigh!" 

"And  no  wonder,"  rejoined  Peggy,  with  a 
slight  squeeze  of  acid,  44  after  having  danced 
down  twenty  couple  twenty  times,  I  should  like 
to  know  who  wouldn't  ?" 

44  Ah !"  but  that  wasn't  a  tired  sigh,  Peg.  I 
know  the  difference  ;  one  needn't  dive  as  low 
as  the  heart  for  them ;  a  tired  sigh  comes  flying 
out  upon  a  breath  of  joy,  and  turns  into  a 
laugh  before  it  leaves  the  lips ;  you  are  sad, 
Peg!" 

44  How  you  talk ;  why,  what  on  earth  should 
make  me  sad  ?" 

44  That's  exactly  what  I  want  to  know  ;  now 
there's  no  use  in  your  trying  to  laugh,  for  you 
can't  do  it.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  the 
difference  between  a  laugh  and  that  nasty  de- 
ceitful croak  ?" 

44  Bridget  I"  exclaimed  Peg,  with  a  look  which 
she  intended  should  be  very  severe  and  very 
reproachful, 44  Pm  sleepy." 

44  Well,  then,  kiss  me,  and  go  to  bed,"  replied 
Bridget.  44 Ho!  ho!"  thought  she,  "there's 
something  curious  about  Peg  to-night.  I  think 
what  I  think,  and  if  I  think  right,  I'm  no  woman 
if  I  don't  find  out  before  I  sleep."  Craftily  she 
changed  the  conversation,  abused  the  women's 
dresses,  and  criticised  their  complexions,  espe- 
cially the  pretty  ones.  At  last,  when  she  had 
completely  lulled  the  commotion  of  Peg's 
thoughts  into  a  calm,  she  suddenly  cried  out : 
|4;Oh  !  Peg,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  one  of  the 
i;  boys  we  danced  with  had  his  leg  broke  coming 
home  to-night !" 

Peggy,  surprised  into  an  emotion  she  found 
it  imppssibie  to  conceal,  started  up,  pale  as  snow, 
and  gasped  out : 

44  Who  was  it— who  ?" 

Ha!  ha!  thought  the  other,  the  fox  is  some- 
where about — now  to  beat  the  cover. 

44  Did  you  hear  me  ask  you  who  ?"  said  Peg, 
anxiously. 

44 1  did,  dear,"  replied  Bridget,  44  but  I'm  try- 
ing to  recollect.  I  think,"  and  she  looked  stea- 
dily into  Peggy's  eyes,  "  I  think  it  was  Ned  Ri- 
ley."   Peg  didn't  even  wink. 

She  doesn't  care  about  him,  and  Pm  not  sorry 
for  that,  thought  Bridget,  thereby  making  an 
acknowledgment  to  herself,  which  the  sagacious 
reader  will  no  doubt  interpret  truly. 

44  No,  it  wasn't  Ned,"  she  continued,  44  now  I 
think  of  it,  it  was— it  was — a" — 

44  Who  ?  who  ?"  cried  Peg,  now  sensibly  agita- 
ted, 44  do  tell  me,  there's  a  dear." 
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Not  she,  not  a  bit  of  it,  but  lingered  with  \  not  been  dispersed  like  wreaths  of  vapor  by  a 
feminine  ingenuity,  now  making  as  though  she  \  hearty  laugh  from  the  mischievous  Bridget. — 
recollected  the  name,  and  then  with  a  shake  of j  Peggy  opened  her  eyes  in  astonishment.  Was 
her  head,  pretending  to  dive  back  into  memory,  \  she  awake  f  Tes,  there  was  her  cousin  enjoy- 
just  as  the  inquisitors  of  old  used  to  slacken  Sing  one  of  the  broadest,  merriest,  wickedest 
the  torture,  to  enable  the  recipient  to  enjoy  $  laughs  that  ever  mantled  over  the  face  of  an 
another  dose.  j  arch  little  female. 

"  Now  I  have  it,"  said  she,  "  no,  I  haven't ;  I  ^  "  Poor  Mark  I"  she  cried,  and  then  burst  forth 
do  believe  I've  forgotten  who  it  was,  but  this  I  i  again  into  ringing  laughter,  which  dimpled  her 
know,  it  was  the  pleasantest-mannered  and  ^crimson  oheeks  like — what  shall  I  say  I — like  a 
nicest  young  fellow  in  the  whole  heap."  ijfine  healthy-looking  cork-red  potatoe,  an  Irish 

"Then  it  must  have  been  Mark!"  exclaimed  ; simile,  I  must  say;  but  had  you  seen  Bridget, 
Peg,  throwing  prudence  overboard,  and  fixing  J  and  were  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the 
her  large,  eloquent  eyes  full  on  Bridgets  mouth,  ^  aforesaid  esculent,  I'm  pretty  certain  you  would 
as  if  her  everlasting  fate  depended  upon  the  J  acknowledge  its  aptness. 

little  monosyllable  about  to  issue  from  it.         s    "  What  in  the  name  of  gracious  are  you  laugh- 
"  It  was  Mark !  that  was  the  name !"  }  ing  at  ?"  exclaimed  Peggy,  a  gleam  of  hope 

Peggy  gave  a  gasp,  while  Bridget  went  on,  j  breaking  on  the  darkness  of  her  thought, 
with  a  triumphant  twinkle  in  her  wicked  little  s    "Why,  that  you  should  take  on  so,  when  I 
eye  which  did  not  show  over- favorably  for  her  >  told  you  Mark  had  broken  his  leg,"  gaily  replied 
humanity.  J  Bridget. 

"  Mark  Brady  /"  dwelling  on  the  name  with  J    "  Hasn't  he  V* 
slow,  distinct  emphasis,  which  made  Peggy's1;    "Not  half  as  much  as  your  poor  little  heart 
heart  jump  at  each  word  as  though  she  had  re-;  would  have  been  broken  if  he  had,"  said  the 
ceived  an  electric  shock.  tormentor. 

She  knew  the  tenderest  part  of  the  sentient  j  "  Bridget  1  Cousin!"  said  poor  Peg,  now  en- 
anatomy,  Bridget  did,  and  took  intense  delight  \  during  much  more  pain  from  the  sudden  revul- 
in  stabbing  exactly  there  ;  not  mortal  stabs,  that  ( sion  of  feeling,  "  you  should  not  have  done  this  ; 
would  be  mercy,  but  just  a  little  too  far  for  \  you  have  orowded  a  whole  life-time  of  agony  in 
tickling.  That  sort  of  a  woman  was  Bridget,  i  those  few  moments  past." 
who,  if  possessed  of  an  incumbrance  in  husband  |  "  Well,  forgive  me,  dear  Peggy.  I  declare  I 
shape,  would  take  infinite  pains  to  discover  the  *  didn't  know  that  you  had  the  affection  so  strong 
weakest  points  in  his  temper,  and  industriously  \  on  you,  or  I  wouldn't  have  joked  for  the  world, 
attack  those  quarters,  piling  up  petty  provoca-  j  But  now,  confess,  doesn't  it  serve  you  right,  for 
tions,  one  upon  another  ;  none  in  themselves  of  \  not  confiding  in  me,  your  natural  born  cousin  T 
sufficient  importance  to  induce  a  sally,  but  j  Did  I  ever  keep  a  secret  from  you  ?  Didn't  I 
making  altogether  a  breastwork  of  aggravation,  \  tell  you  all  about  Pat  Finch,  and  Johnny  Magee, 
that  must  at  last  o'ertop  the  wall  of  temper. —  j  and  Jack,  the  hurler,  eh  ?" 
And  if  the  unfortunate  besieged  don't  take  his  >  "  But  not  one  word  about  Edward  Riley,  with 
hat,  and  make  a  not  very  honorable  retreat,  j  whom  you  danced  so  often  to-night,"  observed 
philosophy  will  be  obliged  to  strike  its  flag,  the  j  Peg,  with  a  very  pardonable  dash  of  malice, 
signal  for  a  civil  war,  which,  like  all  such  un-  j  It  was  now  Bridget's  turn  to  change  color,  as 
natural  conflicts,  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  do-  ?  she  stammered  out,  "  I — I  was  going  to,  not  that 
mestic  oomfort,  and  whichever  side  may  remain  j  I  care  muoh  about  him;  no,  no,  Mark  is  the 
the  victors,  tho  trophy  is  a  home  destroyed.      J  flower  of  the  flock,  and  I've  a  mighty  great  mind 

But  to  return  to  Peg,  for  whose  benefit  I  have  to  set  my  cap  at  him  myself." 
indulged  in  the  foregoing  rather  spiteful  digres- j    Peggy  smiled,  a  very  small,  but  a  peculiar, 
sion,  in  order  that  she  might  have  time  to  re-  j  and  it  might  have  been,  perfectly  self- satisfied 
cover  herself;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  be  j  smile,  as  she  replied:  "Try,  Miss  Bridget,  and  I 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  extent  of  her  un-'.wish  you  success." 

happiness.    Remember,  'tis  her  first  grief,  so  j    "  Truth  is  scarce  when  liars  are  near,"  said 

pirdon  its  intensity.    Phantoms  of  crutches  and !  Bridget.    "  But  I  say,  Peg,  does  Mark  know  you 

of  wooden  legs  came  crowding  on  her  imagina-  Hove  him  so  hard  ?" 

tion,  contrasting  themselves  with  the  curious  S    "  Don't  be  foolish  ;  how  should  he  ?" 

ability  with  which  poor  Mark  had  "  beat  the  \    "  Did  you  never  tell  him  ?" 

Jloor"  in  the  merry  jig,  until  he  made  it  echo  to  j    "  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?" 

evory  note  of  the  pipes.   Then  rose  up  vague !    "  Did  he  never  tell  you  ?" 

spectres  of  sanguinary-minded  surgeons,  with  >    "  What  do  you  take  him  for  ?" 

strange  butcherly  instruments  ;  then  she  saw  <    "  For  a  man,  and  moreover  a  conceited  one  ; 

nothing  but  fragmentary  Marks,  unattaohed  >  don't  you  mean  to  let  him  know  his  good  for- 

legs,  a  whole  room-full  dancing  by  themselves  ;  j  tune  J" 

there  they  were,  twisting  and  twirling  about,  in  j  "  It  isn't  leap  year,  and  if  it  was,  I'd  rather 
the  various  diffioult  complications  of  the  "  toe  j  die  than  do  sueh  a  thing,"  said  Peggy  I 
and  heel,"  "  double  shuffle,"  "  ladles'  delight,"  i  "  Come-,  I'll  bet  you  a  new  cap,  that  I  mean 
and  "  cover  the  buckle  ;"  she  shut  her  eyes  in  j  to  wear  at  your  wedding,  you  will  let  him  know- 
horror,  and  was  sensible  of  nothing  but  a  gloomy  j  the  state  of  your  feelings,  and  that,  before  a 
blood-red.  There's  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  j  week  is  over  your  head,"  provokingly  replied 
her  terrible  fanoies  might  have  gone,  had  they  j  Bridget. 
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Peggy,  said  nothing.    Prudent  Peg. 
"Is  it  a  bet?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  anything,  but  go  to  sleep,  or  we  ; 
shan't  get  a  wink  to-night."  *  j 

"True  for  you,  cousin,  for  it's  to-morrow 
already  I  Look  at  Ahe  daybreak,  how  it  has 
frightened  our  candle,  until  its  almost  as  pale 
as  your  cheek." 

44  Good  night,  Bridget." 

"Good  night,  dear  Peg,  don't  forget  to  re-j 
member  your  dreams.  Recollect  it's  morning, ! 
now,  and  whatever  we  dream,  is  sure  to  come 
true." 

Before  she  slept,  Bridget  formed  a  projeot  in 
her  mind  to  ensure  the  winning  of  her  bet. — 
What  it  was,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  find  out 
by -and- by. 

Very  early  in  the  day,  Mark  Brady  and  Ned 
called  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  their  re- 
spective partners.  It  so  happened  that  Bridget 
received  them ;  and  very  quickly,  for  she  was 
one  of  those  tyrants  in  love  who  make  their 
captives  feel  their  chains,  on  some  frivolous  pre- ; 
tence  or  another,  dismissed  her  swain  and  be-  \ 
gan  to  develop  her  plot  with  Mark. 

Now,  Mark,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now  as  at 
any  other  time,  was  a  very  favorable  specimen 
of  a  class  I  regret  to  say,  not  over  numerous  in 
Ireland ;  a  well  to-do  farmer,  his  rent  always 
ready,  his  crops  carefully  gathered,  and  a  trifle 
put  by  yearly,  so  that  he  enjoyed  that  most 
enviable  condition  in  life,  "a  modest  compe- 
tence." As  to  his  personal  appearance,  there's 
scarcely  any  occasion  to  describe  that,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  one  individual,  I  don't  suppose 
he  has  a  feature  or  characteristic  which  would 
be  considered  by  any  one  at  all  uncommon  or 
interesting.  Suffice  it  to  say,  Mark  was  a  man  ! 
A  volume  of  eulogy  could  not  say  more. 

And,  moreover,  Mark  did  love  pretty  Peggy 
May ;  with  a  whole-hearted,  manly,  and  unsel- 
fish love,  he  loved  her.  I  tell  you  this,  dear 
reader,  in,  order  that  you  may  not  waste  time  in 
speculating  on  the  subject  of  Mark's  thoughts, 
as  he  sat  silent  and  fidgety,,  a  passive  victim  to 
the  mischievous  Bridget,  who,  shrewd  little 
puss,  knew  every  turn  of  his  mind  as  though 
imprinted  on  his  face ;  and  for  the  matter  of 
that,  so  they  were,  in  nature's  own  characters, 
fetype  most  readable. 

Mark  was  apparently  very  busy,  sketching 
imaginary  somethings  on  the  floor  with  his 
blackthorn  stick,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of 
Bridget's  presence,  when  she  suddenly  inter- 
rupted his  revery  by  saying : 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Mr.  Brady !" 

"Kh !  what  1"  he  replied,  blushing  'till  it  fair- 
ly stung  his  oheek  like  a  million  of  needles  — 
"  A  penny,  is  it,  Miss  ?  faith,  an'  it's  dear  they'd 
"be  at  that  same." 

"  And  what  might  you  be  thinking  of,  may  I 
ask,  Mr.  Mark  ?"  said  Bridget,  accompanying  the 
question  with  one  of  her  very  sweetest  smiles. 

"  Jnst  nothing  at  all,  Miss,"  replied  Mark. 

"  1  Nothing !'  then  they  would  be  '  dear,'  and 
that's  true  Mark ;  but  supposing  now,"  she  con- 
tinued, archly ;  "  I  only  say,  supposing  it  hap-  J 


pened  to  be  your  sweetheart  you  were  thinking 
of,  you  might  find  another  meaning  for  that 
same  little  word !" 

Mark  felt  as  though  he  had  been  detected  in 
some  fault,  as  he  replied,  sketching  away  on  the 
floor  faster  than  ever,  "  Bat  what  if  I  hadn't  a 
sweetheart  to  think  of,  Miss  O'Connor."  It  was 
a  miserable  attempt  at  prevarication,  and  he 
felt  that  it  was. 

"  Why,  then,  I  should  say,  as  you're  not  blind, 
it's  mighty  lucky  that  you  don't  carry  such  a 
thing  as  a  heart  about  you.  I'd  be  ashamed  if 
I  were  you,  rising  twenty  years  old,  and  neither 
crooked  nor  ugly ;  it's  disgraceful  to  hear  you 
say  so — a  pretty  example  to  set  to  the  boys !" 

"  True  for  you,  and  so  it  is,"  said  Mark,  "  and 
more  betoken,  it's  a  much  greater  shame  for 
me  to  tell  any  lies  about  the  matter ;  I  have  a 
sweetheart,  though  she  doesn't  know  it ;  ay, 
and  have  had  one  for  this  nigh  hand  a  twelve- 
month." 

"  Only  to  think,"  replied  Bridget,  casting 
down  her  eyes,  and  affecting  to  conceal  some 
sudden  emotion,  "  and  for  a  twelve-month  nigh 
hand !    Oh,  dear !  I  don't  feel  well  1" 

Mark  was  puzzled,  in  point  of  fact,  embar- 
rassed. There  was  something  in  Bridget's  man- 
ner which  he  couldn't  understand ;  he  had  a 
vague  presentiment  that  there  was  a  mistake 
somewhere,  but  when  she,  pretending  to  be 
overcome,  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  the  truth 
burst  upon  him  at  once.  He  was  in  a  precious 
dilemma ;  Bridget  was  in  love  with  him,  and  he 
felt  downright  ashamed  of  himself  for  being  so 
fascinating.  What  he  was  to  do,  or  how  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  he  couldn't  tell,  as  she,  casting 
a  fascinating  glance  right  at  him,  said,  softly : 

"  Dear  Mark,  those  good-looking  eyes  of  yours 
told  me  of  your  love,  long,  long  before  your  lazy 
tongue." 

"Love,"  interrupted  Mark,  endeavoring  to 
put  in  a  demurrer. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  she,  "  I  saw  it,  I  knew  it 
very  well ;"  she  continued,  seeing  he  was  about 
to  speak.  "When  do  you  mean  to  talk  to 
Aunty  ?  You  know  my  fifty  pounds  are  in  her 
hands."   She  was  an  heiress,  was  Bridget. 

"  Pounds !  Aunty !  yes,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Mark,  perfectly  bewildered,  "but  I  thought  Ned 
Riley  was" — 

"  Peggy's  sweetheart — well,  we  all  know  that," 
interrupted  Bridget,  inly  enjoying  the  conster- 
nation that  painted  Mark's  cheek  a  lived  white. 
"  And  you  to  be  so  jealous  of  Riley,"  she  went 
on,  "  not  to  dance  with  me  last  night ;  I  knew 
the  reason,  but  the  jealousy  that  springs  from 
love  is  soon  forgot,  so  I  forgot  yours." 

"  Peggy  I  his  sweetheart  ?  Riley's  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  don't  you  know  they  are  going 
to  be  married  ?" 

"  No !"  vacantly  replied  the  sorely  bewildered 
Mark. 

Oh,  yes  1  and  now  I  want  to  tell  you  a  pet 
plan  of  mine,  if  you  don't  think  me  too  bold, 
Mark,  and  that  is,  how  nice  and  oosy4t  would 
be,  if  we  could  only  all  be  married  on  the  same 
day." 

This  was  too  much  for  Mark ;  he  couldn't  en- 
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dare  it  any  longer ;  be  started  tip,  pushed  his 
hat  very  far  on  his  head,  saying,  in  what  he  in- 
tended to  be  a  most  severe  tone  ; 

"Miss  O'Conner,  I  don't  know  what  could  | 
have  put  such  an  idea  into  yonr  head.  Marry, ; 
indeed !  I've  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  my-  j 
self.  No,  I'm  sorry  to  wound  your  feelings,  but 
I  shall  never  marry !" 

"Oh!  yes,  you  will,"  said  Bridget,  placing 
her  arm  in  his,  whioh  he  disengaged,  saying ; 
bitterly : 

"Never I  never!" 

"  Nonsense,  I'll  bet  you  will,  and,  if  it  was 
only  to  humor  me,  Mark,  on  the  very  same  day 
that  Peggy  is I" 

"  Bridget,  I  didn't  think  I  could  hate  a  woman  I 
as  I'm  beginning  to  hate  you." 

"  Better  before  marriage  than  after,  Mr.  Mark. 
Come,  I'll  bet  you  a  new  Sunday  coat,  against 
a  calico  gown,  and  that's  long  odds  in  your  fa- 
vor, that  what  I've  said  will  come  true." 

"  Nonsense !" 

it  j8  jt  a  fat  ?" 

"  Pooh  !  I'll  bet  my  life,  against"— 
"  What  it's  worth,  Mr.  Mark— just  nothing  at 
all." 

"  True  for  you,  now,  Bridget ;  true  for  you," 
and  Mark  suddenly  quitted  the  house  in  such 
real  sorrow  that  it  touched  for  a  moment  even 
Bridget's  heart ;  but  only  for  a  moment. — 
Pshaw !  thought  she,  let  him  fret ;  it  will  do 
him  good,  and  make  the  joy  greater  when  he 
comes  to  know  the  truth.  A  hunt  would  be 
nothing  without  hedges  and  ditches.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  window,  she  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise. 

"  Ha !  as  I  live,  here  comes  Peg  herself.  She 
must  meet  Mark ;  what  fun !  He  sees  her  and 
stops  short ;  what  a  quandary  he's  in.  She  sees 
him !  How  the  little  fool  blushes ;  now  they 
meet.  Mark  doesn't  take  her  hand.  I  wonder 
what  he's  saying.  4  It's  a  fine  day,'  I  suppose, 
or  something  equally  interesting ,  he  passes  on, 
and  Peg  looks  as  soared  as  if  she  had  seen  a 
ghost." 

A  sudden  thought  at  this  moment  seemed  to 
strike  Bridget ;  she  clapped  her  hands  together 
and  laughed  a  little,  sharp  laugh,  saying,  "  I'll 
do  it,  I  will ;  111  have  a  bit  of  fun  with  Peg, 
too,"  so  she  pretended  to  be  very  busy  at  her 
spinning-wheel  as  Peggy  entered,  and  hanging ; 
up  her  oloak  and  bonnet,  sat  down  without  say- ; 
ing  a  word. 

"Ah!  Peg,"  Bridget  began,  "is  that  you?— 
Mark  has  just  been  here." 

"Indeed?"  replied  Peggy,  twisting  up  one  J 
pretty  curl  so  tightly  as  to  hurt  her  head. 

"  The  blessed  truth,"  continued  the  wioked 
little  tormentor.   "  Did  you  meet  him  ?" 

A  very  desponding  "  yea,"  was  the  response.  \ 

"Well,"  demanded  Bridget,  anxiously,  "did 
he  say  anything — I  mean,  anything  particu- 
lar?" 

"  He  only  said  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and 
then  paffsed  on,  without  even  shaking  hands 
with  me,  sadly  replied  Peggy.  \ 

"Mark  needn't  have  done  that;  whatever? 
happens,  he  ought  to  be  oivil  to  you,"  said> 


'  Bridget,  with  a  peculiar  expression  that  made 
Peggy's  heart  flutter  within  her  like  a  pigeon. 

"  Civil  to  me !  what  do  you  mean,  Bridget?" 

Bridget  hummed  an  air,  and,  as  if  suddenly 
wishing  to  change  the  conversation,  said,  gaily : 

"  Oh !  I  forget,  we  were  to  tell  each  other's 
'  dreams  this  morning.   Peg,  you  begin,  what 
did  you  dream  about  ?" 
;    "  Nothing,  Bridget,  I  didn't  sleep^ 

"Then  you  couldn't  have  dreamed,"  sagely 
;  responded  the  other,  "  but  I  did." 

"What?" 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  had  a  beautiful  new  gown 
>  given  to  me,  and  by  whom  do  yon  think  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  Ned  Riley,  may- be." 
:    "Ned  Riley,  indeed,"  replied  Bridget  with  a 
:  sneer ;  "  not  a  bit  of  it.    By  a  finer  man  than 
ever  stood  in  hit  shoes.    Who  but  Mark 
Brady  ?" 

Peg's  heart  sank  within  her. 

"  This  wasn't  all  I  dreamed,"  and  she  fixed 
her  wild  eyes  full  on  Peg,  in  a  way  that  made 
hers  fall  instantly,  "  I  dreamed  that  I  was  mar- 
ried to  him." 

"  To  Mark  ?"  whispered  Peggy. 

"  To  Mark!" 

Peggy  didn't  utter  another  syllable  :  didnt 
even  look  up,  but  sat  motionless  and  pale,  very 
pale.  Bridget  couldn't  understand  her  seeming 
apathy ;  a  more  acute  observer  would  have  hut 
contrasted  it  with  the  intense  emotion  which 
she  felt  within — an  emotion  not  a  whit  lessened 
as  Bridget  continued,  with  marked  expression : 

"I  dreamed  all  that  this  blessed  morning, 
and  morning  dreams,  you  know,  alwayt  come 
true." 

Peggy,  still  silent,  seemed  to  be  wholly  oc- 
cupied in  demolishing,  piece  by  piece,  the  rem- 
nant of  a  faded  flower  which  she  had  taken  from 
her  bosom,  lingering  over  its  destruction  as 
though  a  portion  of  her  heart  went  with  each 
fragment — when  Bridget  suddenly  started  up, 
exclaiming,  "  Here  comes  Mark,  I  declare." 

A  painful  spasm  shot  through  Peggy's  frame, 
yet  she  did  not  stir  from  her  seat ;  the  only  evi- 
dence that  she  heard  Bridget's  exclamation  was 
that  her  lips  grew  as  pallid  as  her  cheek. 

'But,  law,  what  am  I  thinking  about?  I 
must  go  and  tidy  my  hair." 

And  away  flew  Bridget  up  to  her  room,  from 
whence  she  crept  stealthily  down,  and  snugly  * 
ensconced  herself  behind  the  door.  Naughty 
girl !  to  listen  to  what  transpired. 

Mark,  who,  since  his  conversation  with  Brid- 
get, had  seriously  contemplated  suicide,  bat 
was  puzzled  about  the  best  mode  of  making 
away  with  himself,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  enter  the  army  as  a  common  soldier 
would  be  the  least  criminal,  although  certainly 
the  most  lingering  process,  and  it  was  to  lace- 
rate his  feelings  by  a  parting  interview  with  his 
dearly-loved  Peg,  before  he  consummated  the 
act  of  enlistment,  that  he  now  came. 

Arrived  at  the  door,  he  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  giving  one  big  gulp,  he  lifted  the  latch  and 
entered.  There  he  saw  Peggy  herself,  looking 
straight  into  the  fire,  never  once  turning  aside 
or  raising  her  eyes,  proof  positive  to  Marls,  if  he 
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wanted  it,  that  she  oared  nothing  for  him.  He  \ 
sat  down,  and  for  several  minutes  there  was  a 
dead  silenoe.  Mark  had  fully  intended  to  say 
something  frightfully  cutting  to  his  sweetheart, 
but  as  he  gazed  upon  her  white,  sad  face,  his 
resentment  vanished,  and  he  felt  more  inclined 
to  implore  than  to  oondemn.  He  wanted  to 
speak,  but  what  to  say  he  had  not  the  remotest 
idea.  At  last  Peg  broke  the  silence,  by  mur- 
muring softly,  as  though  it  were  but  a  thought, 
to  which  she  had  given  involuntary  expres- 
sion— 

"  May  you  be  happy,  Mark  I  May  you  be 
happy !" 

u  Happy  l"  echoed  Mark,  with  a  sharp  empha- 
sis, that  thrilled  painfully  through  Peggy, 
"  Faith,  it's  well  for  you  to  be  wishing  me  hap- 
piness." 

"Indeed,  indeed  I  do,  Mark— I  mean  Mr. 
Brady,"  meekly  replied  the  poor  girl. 

41  Oh,  that's  right !"  said  Mark,  bitterly.  44  Mr. 
Brady !    It  used  to  be  Mark." 

44  But  never  can  again." 

44  You're  right !  never!" 

44  Never !"  and  poor  Peggy  sighed  deeply. 

After  another  embarrassing  pause,  broken  j 
only  by  a  sort  of  smothered  sound,  which  might ! 
have  been  the  wind,  but  wasn't,  Mark  started 
up,  exclaiming : 

44 1  see  my  company  is  displeasing  to  you,  but 
I  shan't  trouble  you  long.  That  will  be  done 
to-morrow  which  will  separate  us  for  ever." 

44  To-morrow !  bo  soon  ? "  replied  Peggy,  with 
a  stifled  sob. 

44  Yes !  the  sooner  the  better.  What  is  it  now 
to  you  V 

14  Oh,  nothing,  nothing !  But  I  thought — that 
is — I'm  very,  very  foolish." 

Poor  Peggy's  heart  overflowed  its  bounds ; • 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  burst  into ; 
tears. 

Mark  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  She : 
must  have  liked  me  a  little,  thought  he,  or  why ; 
this  grief?  Well,  it's  all  my  own  fault.  Why 
didn't  I  tell  her  of  my  love,  like  a  man  ?  and : 
not  sneak  about,  afraid  of  the  sound  of  my  own 
voice.  I've  lost  her,  lost  the  only  thing  that 
made  life  to  me  worth  enduring,  and  the  soon- 
er I  relieve  her  of  my  presence  the  better." 

"Miss  May!  Peggy!"  he  said,  with  an  effort 
at  calmness,  "this  is  the  last  time  we  may 
meet  on  earth ;  won't  you  give  me  your  hand 
at  parting  ?" 

Peggy  stretched  out  both  hands,  exclaiming 
through  her  tears — 44  Mark !  Mark !  this  is,  in- 
deed, cruel !" 

44  It  is,  I  know  it  is !"  said  Mark,  brushing 
away  an  obtrusive  tear.  44  So,  God  bless  you, 
and  good  angels  watch  over  you ;  and  if  you 
ever  cared  for  me" — 

44  If  I  ever  cared  for  you  !  oh,  Mark  I" 

44  Why  !  did  you  ?"  inquired  Mark. 

44  You  were  my  only  thought,  my  life,  my  hap- 
piness !"  There  was  the  same  curious  sound 
from  the  chamber  door,  but  the  innocent  wind 
had  again  to  bear  the  blame.  Peggy  continued 
— 44  Mark,  would  that  you  had  the  same  feeling 
for  me !" 


44 1  had  1 1  had !"  frantically  he  replied.  44 And 
more,  oh  I  much  more  than  I  have  words  to 
speak.   Why  didn't  we  know  this  sooner  ?" 

44  Ah  I  why,  indeed?"  sadly  replied  Peggy, 
44  but  it  is  too  late." 

44  Too  late  .'"  replied  Mark,  44  too  late  /" 
i  44  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  exclaimed  Bridget,  burst- 
;  ing  into  the  room,  streaming  with  tears  of  sup- 
pressed laughter,  44  Don't  look  so  frightened, 
i  good  people ;  I'm  not  a  ghost.  Who  lost  a  new 
I  cap  ?  eh,  Peg.  And  more,  betoken,  who  is  like- 
;  ly  to  lose  a  new  gown  ?  I'll  have  my  bets,  if  I 
die  for  it.  So,  you've  spoke  out  at  last,  have 
you?  You're  a  pretty  pair  of  lovers.  You'd 
have  gone  on  everlastingly,  sighing  and  fretting 
yourselves,  until  there  wouldn't  have  been 
;  enough  between  you  to  make  a  decent  fiddle- 
string,  if  I  hadn't  interfered." 

"You?"  cried  Peggy  and  Mark,  simultane- 
ously. ^ 

44  Yes,  indeed,  it  made  me  perfectly  craxy  to 
see  the  two  of  you  groaning  and  fussing,  with- 
out the  courage  to  say  what  your  hearts  dicta- 
ted. There,  go  and  kiss  each  other,  you  pair 
of  noodles." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Bridget  s 
explanation  brought  about  a  pleasant  under- 
standing between  all  parties,  and  it  will  be  only 
needful  to  add  that  a  few  weeks  afterwards  there 
was  a  double  wedding  at  the  little  parish  chapel. 
One  of  the  brides  wore  a  bran  new  calico  gown 
of  such  wonderful  variety  of  color,  and  more- 
over a  new  cap  of  so  elaborate  a  style  of  decora- 
tion, that  she  was  the  admiration  and,  of  ne- 
cessity, the  envy  of  the  entire  female  population. 

Bridget  had  won  both  her  wagers,  thereby 
establishing,  just  as  infallibly  as  all  such  mat- 
ters can  be  established,  the  truth  of  the  old 

8avin8: 

The  dream  of  the  morning  u  sure  to  come  true. 


SONNET- 'FLOWERS,  SWEET  FLOWERS." 

Distillations,  that  float  in  the  azure,  descend, 
Commissioned  on  verdure  and  flowers  to  attend  ; 
With  thankfulness  blushing  they  bow  down  their 
heads, 

Then  straightway  unbending  arise  from  their  beds, 
The  dawn  of  the  morning  they  hail  with  delight, 
And  yield  their  sweet  inoense  at  evening's  twilight  ; 
The  sun  is  their  charmer,  when  dressed  neat  and 
gay, 

They  laugh,  as  he  smiles,  in  the  sunshine  all  day ; 
When  wrapt  in  the  folds  of  the  darkness  at  night, 
They  mantle  their  beauty  and  check  their  delight; 
Whether  crushed  or  caressed  they  make  one  defence, 
'Tis  yielding  choice  treasures  to  sight  and  to  sense ; 
Receivers  from  Nature,  sight  drafts  they  supply, 
And  whisper  their  fragrance  to  her  as  they  die. 

P.  W.  J.  S. 

New  Bavtm,  May,  185*. 


Thb  world  would  be  more  happy  if  persons 
gave  up  more  time  to  an  intercourse  of  friend- 
ship. But  money  engrosses  all  our  deference ; 
and  we  scarce  enjoy  a  social  hour,  because  we 
think  it  unjustly  stolen  from  the  main  business 
of  life. 
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J0TTING8  BY  MY  WINDOW  SILL. 


BY  F.  H.  8TACFFER. 


No.  XII. — SUBDUED  AT  LAST ! 


I  stood  by  the  open  window.  Calm  and  beau-  J  scorn ;  and  stamping  my  foot,  again  in  the  bit- 
tiful  was  the  scenery  around  me.  Far  beyond  tern  ess  and  wilfulness  of  my  soul,  I  exclaimed 
stretched  the  undulating  fields  ;  like  clonus  — "  I  will  hate  her !" 

upon  a  summer  sky,  in  dark  shadows  were  in-   

terspersed  the  patches  of  golden  grain  ;  here  and  |  "Ella!"  called  a  familiar  voice  below  the 
there,  from  out  the  world  of  dark  green  foliage  j  stairs.  It  was  my  father's  voice  ;  he  had  come, 
peeped  out  the  white-washed  gables  of  the  Wilder  still  beat  my  heart — and  dashing  back 
farm-houses ;  like  a  huge  serpent  wound  the  the  dark  curls  from  my  gipsy  face,  I  went  down 
dusty  road  along, — while  far  on  the  confines  i  into  the  room  below. 

beyond,  the  line  of  mountain  ridges  revealed |    "Come,  Ella,"  said  my  father,  "let  me  intro- 
where  the  gentle  Susquehanna  slept.    Wooing  due  you  to  your  mother." 
zephyrs  toyed  with  the  curls  that  hung  uncon-  j    I  answered  not ;  I  did  not  raise  my  head ;  I 
fined  by  pin  or  comb,  around  my  neck  and  was  barely  conscious  that  I  walked  towards 
shoulders.   Delioious  odors  stole  around  the !  where  they  stood.    Dark,  black,  appalling  was 
room  on  their  viewless  wings.  Twilight  shadows  i  the  image  of  the  future  before  me  ;  I  groaned 
were  slowly,  softly  dropping  down — and  the  re-  \  aloud — and  wished  myself  in  the  cold  grave  be- 
turning  herds  were  lowing  in  the  darkling  lanes  j  side  the  dear  departed  one. 
without.    And  yet,  amid  this  quiet  beauty  >    A  soft  musical  voice  greeted  my  ears.  Ah! 
which  would  have  filled  a  poet's  soul  with  ecsta-  j  had  I  not  steeled  my  heart  I  would  surely  have 
cy,  I  was  not  happy.    A  scowl  was  on  my  brow,  j  thought  sunbeams  were  falling  everywhere  ! 
and  wildly  throbbed  my  heart.   Ah!  just  one  5      Dear  Ella,"  she  said,  "my  child— we  will 
year  before,  a  loving  mother,  the  light,  the  life  be  warm  friends.    Oh,  I  love  you  already  ?— 
of  my  girlhood,  had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb.  Will  you  look  up  and  say  you  will  try  to  love 
Within  the  church-yard,  in  the  mellow  twilight,  j  me." 

rose  her  green  mound,  while  upwards,  like  a  j  She  stooped  down,  and  throwing  her  arms 
spirit  hand,  pointed  to  where  her  gentle  soul  j  around  me,  pressed  a  burning  kiss  upon  my 
had  fled,  the  white  spire  of  the  sanctuary.        j  lips.    I  pushed  her  back  with  my  hands. 

Yet  I  was  not  sad  because  of  that.  I  had!  "Go  away!"  I^said — "I  don't  want  you  to 
taught  my  soul  to  forget  its  agony  at  her  dying  talk  to  me.  I  don't  like  Judas  kisses !  I  hate 
hour ;  sweet  memories  of  her  spiritual  teachings  you  I" 

lingered  in  my  heart,  and  made  it  patient  and  i  I  looked  up  directly  into  her  face :  my  lips 
strong ;  and  often,  as  I  stood  in  the  twilight  by  ]  curled  with  the  hatred  in  my  heart,  and  my 
that  same  open  window,  watching  the  cloud-  black  eyes  flashed  in  the  sudden  brilliancy  of 
isles  as  they  floated  slowly  away,  or  the  stars  their  scorn. 

as  they  came  out  in  their  softened  beauty — I  And  yet  I  was  startled.  Instead  of  a  tall, 
felt  her  spiritual  presence  around  me,  and  knelt  stately  woman — proud,  arrogant,  iron-hearted 
to  consecrate  my  life  to  a  ministry,  a  vestal,  and  iron-visaged,  chilling,  with  a  repellant  pre- 
calm,  holy,  unwavering  as  her  own  had  been !  j  sence — I  beheld  a  beautiful  young  woman,  with 
Then  why  was  1  sad  ?  Ah  t  that  very  even-  j  handsome  features  and  lithe-like  form — with 
ing  my  father  intended  to  bring  home  his  second  calm,  trusting  blue  eyes — hair  black  and  silken 
bride !  A  weight,  a  mountain  on  my  soul  was  as  my  own — and  with  so  many  dimples  playing 
that.  Could  another  supply  the  place  of  the  j  around  her  mouth,  that  you  wondered  where 
lost  one  f  Could  another  so  steadily,  so  intui-  they  went  to  when  her  countenance  was  at  rest, 
tively  wreathe  her  own  memory  with  all  others  j  Never  will  I  forget  the  look  she  gave  me ! — 
that  were  lovely  and  beautiful  ?  Could  her  j  So  expressive  of  wounded  feeling — so  agonising 
hand  feel  so  cool  to  my  fevered  brow,  her  lips  j  in  its  sensitiveness — so  horror-stricken  at  the 
speak  such  gentle  words  of  love  and  guidance,  reception  of  the  sweet  advances  of  her  loving, 
her  eyes  look  with  such  love,  and  hope,  and  j  impulsive  soul.  That  look  went  to  my  heart ; 
pride  into  mine  f  Could  I  call  her  mother  ? —  s  it  pierced  me  like  a  dagger.  In  vain  I  tried  to 
Would  not  her  stern  insinuating  presence  be  a  \  forget  it — in  vain  closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out 
bitter  mock  to  that  sweet  endearing  word  ?  Yes  <  its  thrilling  import. 

— it  would  ;  I  would  hate  her !  I  would  spurn  \  And  so  commenced  my  first  acquaintance  with 
her !  She  was  an  execrable  usurper — a  wedge  j  my  second  mother.  Wild,  wayward,  headstrong 
to  force  my  father's  heart  from  mine — an  inter-  j  girl !  How  could  I  have  been  so  merciless,  bo 
loper  to  estrange  my  heart  from  a  thousand  en- 1  cruel  ?  There  must  have  been  a  demon  in  my 
dealing  ties,  and  blight  them  with  associations  soul.  My  father,  too,  was  deeply  wounded  at 
of  herself  1  jiny  ungrateful  conduct.    He  chided  me  jiot  in 

A  choking  sensation  was  in  my  throat;  my  j  words,  but  the  mournful  expression  in  his  eyee, 
eyes  flashed  defiantly ;  my  lips  curled  with  j  and  the  shadow  of  pain  that  lingered  on  bis 
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face  for  days,  were  more  severe  to  me  than  any  j  And  a  mother  was  that  confiding  woman 
other  reproof  could  have  been.  deed  to  me.    She  filled  up  the  aching  void 


Weeks  and  months  passed  on.  Much  to  the 
disappointment  of  my  dear  father,  much  to  the 
sorrow  and  regret  of  my  mothar,  much  to  the 
restlessness  and  unhappiness  of  myself — things 
still  continued  as  at  first.  I  secluded  myself; 
I  entered,  as  it  were,  my  inner  life  ;  I  treated 
my  mother  with  common  civility,  and  no  more. 
After  my  first — to  say  the  least  of  it — unlady- 
like conduct,  she  never  made  other  advances. — 
She  treated  me  kindly,  respectfully ;  but  beyond 
the  yearning  look  at  times  in  her  beautiful  eyes, 
there  was  nothing  to  make  me  suppose  that  she 
wished  a  nearer  or  dearer  intercourse.  She 
made  no  more  abrupt  efforts  to  gain  my  favor ; 
though  had  I  not  been  so  willfully  blind  to  my 
own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  others,  I 
could  not  have  failed  to  observe  how  much  like 
my  own  dear  mother  she  was.  The  same  gentle 
trustfulness  was  there;  the  same  desire  to 
please ;  the  same  unobtrusive  assiduity ;  the 
same  ministry  of  the  glorious  and  true  in  woman. 

At  last  Providence  severely,  but  kindly, 
brought  me  to  a  sense  of  my  wickedness.  I 
was  prostrated  upon  a  lingering  bed  of  sickness. 
There,  suffering  in  mind  and  body,,  unconscious 
what  moment  I  might  glide  away  upon  the 
voiceless  waters  of  death,  I  had  the  true  view 
of  my  past  life.  I  shrank  back  frightened  and 
appalled.  And  yet  long  did  pride  battle  with 
the  consciousness  of  error — long  did  the  wish 
for  a  sweet  forgiveness  struggle  with  the  idea 
that  a  frank  acknowledgment  would  be  degra- 
ding 

My  step-mother  watched  incessantly  by  my 
bedside.    She  bore  with  my  whims  and  foibles,  \ 
my  disgusts  and  desires,  my  4>eevishness  and  j 
ingratitude.    She  trod  softly  through  the  room ; * 
she  shaded  the  windows  to  suit  my  eyes  ;  she  j 
prevented  the  jingling  of  glasses  so  annoying  to  j 
the  sick ;  she  bathed  my  temples,  and  often 
re ad  to  me  for  hours.   And  all  the  while  shone 
from  her  deep,  calm  eyes  an  earnest  desire  and  \ 
solicitude,  a  kindling  love,  sweet  as  that  which  J 
had  come  to  me  in  the  beautiful  long  ago  t 

My  heart  at  last  relented.  Fearfully  had  I 
wronged  her.  I  had  created  misery  for  myself 
and  the  loving  ones  around  me.  One  day,  dur- 
ing my  convalescence,  I  took  her  hand  within 
my  own,  and  looking  up  into  her  face,  trem- 
blingly I  said — "  How  can  I  ever  repay  you  for 
snch  unwearying  watchfulness  and  solioitude 
to  such  a  wretch  as  I  am  ?" 

She  startled ;  she  looked  into  my  eyes  now 
no  longer  piercing  and  defiant.  A  look  of  spi- 
ritual radiance  shone  upon  her  features,  and 
bending  her  face  down  to  mine,  she  whispered, 
**  Love  me,  Ella  !   Simply  call  me  mother." 

An  electric  thrill  went  through  my  veins. — 
My  throat  choaked  up,  and  my  eyes  filled.  I 
wept,  I  sobbed,  I  prayed  for  full  forgiveness ;  I 
breathed  every  endearing  epithet  I  knew. 

Ah  !  rich,  beautiful  was  that  sudden  awaken- 
ing, filling  my  soul  with  quiet,  hallowed  gran- 
He  or,  floating  like  a  stream  of  delicious  music, 
tailing  like  golden  light  around  me,  calling  up 
my  heart  to  its  earlier,  truer  emotions  ! 


m- 

up  the  aching  void  in 
my  life.  Strong  and  rich  grew  we  in  the  ex- 
haustlessness  of  our  affection  ;  and  like  a  twin 
sister  did  my  real  mother  seem  as  she  came  out 
from  the  cherished  memories  of  the  past,  and 
stood  beside  the  living  in  the  sunlight  of  the 
present !  And  my  father !  0,  how  he  rejoiced ! 
The  light  came  back  again  to  his  eyes,  and  the 
sweet  modulation  to  his  voice.  I  was  then  the 
bond  that  bound  with  a  lasting  chord  of  love 
two  such  hearts  as  which  never  blessed  the  life 
of  another  as  they  did  mine.  This  is  but  a  sim- 
ple episode  in  my  life,  yet  it  may  do  an  erring 
sister,  or  a  brother,  good. 


TEARS. 


BT  OUR  EL. 


"  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  single  tear 
In  all  my  miseries  ;  bat  thou  hast  fore'd  me. 
Oat  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman.'/ 

Most  men  affect  a  dislike  for  snch  an  exhibi- 
tion of  sympathy  as  prompts  the  shedding  of 
tears.  And  this  doubtless  oomes,  in  part  at 
least,  from  a  little  remaining  susceptibility  to 
their  mournful  eloquence.  If  sadness  or  disap- 
pointment, grief  or  gloom,  overshadow  their 
pathway  with  tints  of  the  sombre,  which  for  a 
time  foreclose  the  sunlight,  they  would  have 
pride  congeal  *'  those  beads  of  sorrow,"  and 
smother  their  troubles  at  home  in  their  own 
breasts ;  but 

"  Sorrow  that  streams  not  o'er, 
Spares  bat  the  eye  to  wound  the  heart  the  more  ; 
Dumb,  infelt  pangs  too  well  supply  the  woe 
That  grief,  in  suffering  silence,  shuns  to  show." 

"  There  is  a  luxury  in  tears,"  and  as  by  the 
careful  cleansing  of  a  delicate  optical  instrument 
we  are  enabled  to  view  the  more  readily  all  the 
finer  beauties  of  minuter  objects,  so,  through, 
above,  and  after  tears,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
brighter  scenes  beyond,  for  the  present  veiled, 
perhaps,  by  the  mists  of  misfortune,  but  which 
are  none  the  less  beautiful  and  encouraging  be- 
cause only  to  be  seen  through  such  a  shady 
medium.  Thus  it  is  sweet  to  turn  aside  from 
the  chilly  atmosphere  of  common  intercourse, 
and  feel  one's  self  alone,  where  his  own  spirit, 
like  some  thirsty  grove  or  garden  in  a  summer 
shower,  can  drink  in  that  which  feeds  his  life, 
and  fosters  all  the  graces. 

We  envy  not  him  whose  tear-springs  are  dry  : 
only  apathy  and  coldness,  pride  and  shame,  are 
his.  Rather  give  us  the  mortal  whose  heart 
will  "  melt  in  soft  adoption  of  another's  sorrow  ;" 
who  loves  to  show  "  the  flowing  virtue  manly 
way,"  and  whose  real  happiness  consists  in  shar- 
ing his  own  griefs  with,  as  in  appreciating  the 
joys  of  a  friend  ; 
"  For  Beauty's  tears  are  lovelier  than  her  smiles." 
Gabdev  Citt,  111. 
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A  BIRTH-DAY, 


BY  MBS.  8.  A.  WJSITZ. 


My  birth-day  I  The  very  sound  is  full  of  joy.  j  sluggishness  would  be  supplanted  by  hope; 
I  catch  in  its  echoes  all  the  images  of  beauty  >  could  they  glance  upon  the  diamond  glories  in 
which  many  birth-days  have  helped  me  to  see,  f  store  for  those  who  love  the  Eternal  Lover,  gen- 


and  to  all  dark  memories  I  send  a  grateful 
smile,  for  they  have  borne  me  tenderly  to  the 
present,  enriohing  my  life  at  every  step :  there- 
fore I  look  back  upon  them  through  a  golden 
mist,  which  reveals  them  to  me  in  softer  shapes 
than  of  old.  Little  I  dreamed,  in  girlhood,  that 
after  the  twenties  had  slipped  from  my  hold,  the 
thirties  should  find  me  lifting  up  my  head  un- 
der a  more  azure  sky,  breathing  a  more  celestial 
atmosphere,  approaching  a  youth  more  loved 
and  glorious  than  the  youth  of  darkness  and 
ignorance  lying  just  behind  me.  Well  do  I  re- 
call the  occasional  feeling  that  came  over  me 
as  I  inly  said :  "  Now  I  am  in  my  youth ;  this 
is  the  most  beautiful  season,  so  people  say." 

I  do  not  believe  this  now.  To  the  sensualist, 
material  youth  is  the  only  youth,  and  when 
time  shuts  the  gates  of  that  morning,  night: 
succeeds.  There  is  a  youth  of  body  which 
every  eye  can  see,  and  there  is  a  youth  of  soul, 
whose  bloom  only  God  and  angels  can  fully  des-  ■ 
cry — its  gracious  presence  lingers  behind  the; 
screen  of  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles ;  it  waits  for ; 
patient  death  to  break  the  shell  which  conceals 
it — the  shell  which  was  once  so  fresh  and  fair. 

When,  this  morning,  I  looked  forth  upon 
nature,  I  forgot  that  my  outward  shell  was  on 
the  declining  side  of  life,  so  full  was  my  being 
with  a  dearer  youth.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  utter 
beloved  to  all  the  world ;  the  wells  of  my  soul 
overflowed  with  delicious  hope  and  prophesy ; 
heaven  came  within  my  embrace,  for  heaven 
alone  could  have  baptized  me  with  such  a 
dew  of  love  and  exultation. 

This  blessed,  blessed  gift  of  life ;  this  beau- 
tiful birth-day,  in  which  it  is  fitting  to  kneel 
and  thank  the  gracious  Father  for  his  love. 
It  is  as  if  I  stand  at  the  entrance  of  a  new,  and 
more  exquisite  life ;  it  is  as  if  the  June  roses, 
bursting  forth  to  welcome  the  day,  were  emblems 
of  the  long  expectant  buds,  now  awaking  to 
fling  their  blossomings  about  my  soul  exis- 
tence. The  clear,  sparkling  air,  the  great  lumi- 
nary kissing  the  rose-leaves  and  grass  through 
the  dew-drops,  the  tender,  soft  melodies  of  early  j 
risen  birds,  all  said  "  welcome,"  as  with  a  joy- 
ous gaze  I  greeted  them,  the  while  my  spirit 


tie  mercy  for  themselves  would  prevail,  and  all 
men  would  bend  in  entreaty  before  their  fellows, 
seeking  to  win,  to  encourage  towards  the  open 
door  of  Heaven. 

Even  now  I  turn  towards  one  who  smiles  in 
Paradise,  and  who,  perohanoe,  bends  with  loving 
thought  to  hear  the  poem  of  gratitude  that 
springs  up  from  my  spirit,  because  the  Creator 
has  opened  my  eyes  to  a  perception  of  rich  and 
wonderful  life,  of  which  I  know  so  much  less 
than  I  shall  know.  Beautiful  it  is  to  feel,  on 
this  first  birth-day  since  she  left  the  earth,  that 
she  "  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  her  being"  in 
that  Eden  whose  sweetnesses  are  vaguely 
sweeping  over  the  flowerets  of  my  inward  life. 
Dreams  of  infancy  brood  over  me ;  the  pearls  of 
innocence,  and  love,  and  peace,  and  utter  trust 
that  slept  in,  the  soul  softly,  resting  there  so 
long,  seem  awaking  to  consciousness.  Through 
weary  years  they  slept,  kept  in  silence  by  un- 
loving propensities ;  many  combats  and  many 
tears  have  won  them  to  their  awaking.  I  take 
the  pearls  of  childhood  with  a  look  towards 
Heaven,  and  then  gaze  upon  them  gratefully, 
recognizing  the  Giver,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
gifts ;  realizing  that  they  will  give  a  sweeter 
splendor  to  life  than  they  gave  when  they  rested 
calmly  in  the  ocean-depths  of  early  being. 

Often,  in  by-gone  days,  some  sweet  surprise 
has  seemed  to  come  to  my  soul,  and  while  it 
trembled  there,  I  have  said :  "Surely,  something 
very  beautiful  and  joyous  is  awaiting  me!" 
But  life  moved  on  as  quietly  as  before  ;  I  had 
only  thought  of  some  bright  earthly  change, 
and  the  presentiment  remained  unverified. 
Now,  when  such  a  glad  presentiment  softly 
thrills  me,  I  look  up  to  the  angels  and  murmur: 
"  Tes>  I  foresee  the  Eden  life  you  would  tell  me 
of:— thanks!" 

And  yet  the  earth  grows  fair  and  peaceful, 
albeit  it  is  but  a  tarrying  place,  and  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  place  to  satisfy  hope.  It  is  as 
if  I  had  grown  content  to  live  in  a  quiet  country 
house,  with  ordinary  duties,  resigning  all  ex- 
pectation of  meeting,  at  present,  any  grand  ad- 
ventures, or  triumphant  fortunes;  with  an- 
noyances, serene  pleasures,  and'  occasional 


mounted  to  the  upper  world.  And  then  my  j  sharp  pangs ;  with  the  passionate  craving  for 
thoughts  sped  to  loved  ones  on  earth,  who  j  glorious  happiness  softly  hushed,  and  yet  hear- 
were  yesterday  to  receive  sweet  tidings  from  an  j  ing  within  me  every  gay,  sweet  hope,  that  ever 
angel-friend.  Mayhap  this  belief  that  joy  was  (broke  laughingly  over  my  heart.  Assurance 
in  a  dear  household  illuminated  my  being ;  {has  come,  and  I  know  that  ere  long  the  quiet, 
mayhap  angels  were  rejoicing  in  our  love — re-  \  country  house,  and  homely  life  shall  be  ex- 


joioing  that  they  should  sometime  receive  the 
earth-travellers  who  had  so  long  together  looked 
towards  the  waiting  home,  "  toiling,  rejoicing, 
sorrowing,"  yet  believing. 

Ah !  if  it  could  be  that  weary,  wicked  souls, 
whose  looks  are  ever  bent  downward,  might 
even  momently  reap  the  fruits  of  faith,  their 


changed  for  that  fairy  world,  that  heavenly 
world,  that  joy-breathing  world,  which  awaits 
those  who  have  striven  to  seek  first  "  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  and  its  righteousness."  Surely, 
the  weary  and  heavy-laden  would  toil  on  with 
stronger  courage,  if  they  could  believe  the  words 
and  promises  of  the  Infinite. 
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WHAT  CAN  WOMAN  DO! 


BT  T  .  S.  ABTHUB. 


CHATTBB  XI. 

More  reserved  and  formal  than  on  the  previ- 
ous evening,  was  the  intercourse  of  Mr.  and 
Mr?.  Kldridge  when  they  met  at  the  breakfast-  \ 
table.  They  scarcely  looked  into  each  other's 
faces,  even  while  uttering  the  few  brief  senten- 
ces that  passed  their  lips ;  and  each  felt  relieved 
when  the  meal  was  over. 

As  for  Mr.  Kldridge,  his  thoughts,  usually  so 
clear,  were  now  in  a  maze.  Nothing  upon  which ; 
he  looked  presented  the  usual  aspect.-  Sud- 
denly he  had  become  changed,  or  all  things  had 
assumed  new  relations.  He  went  into  his  office 
and  made  a  formal  effort  to  take  up  the  business 
of  the  day.  He  had  cases  on  hand  requiring  a 
clear  head,  and  the  most  earnest  concentration 
of  thought,  and  he  tried  to  think  about  them  ; 
but  thought  wandered  off  in  other  directions, 
truant  to  duty. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise,  after  the  occurences , 
of  the  previous  day  and  evening  ?  For  nearly 
half  an  hoar,  he  strove  with  himself,  trying  to 
gather  up  the  broken  threads  of  interest  in  the 
eases  referred  to,  then  pushing  the  papers  aside 
with  a  kind  of  desperate  movement,  he  started 
up  from  the  table  at  which  he  was  seated,  mut- 
tering to  himself, 

"The  fiend  take  all  law  for  the  present!" 

He  moved  about  the  room,  uneasily,  for  seve- 
ral minutes.  Then  he  sat  down  again,  with  his 
mind  all  absorbed  in  other  subjects.  The  gaming 
debt  to  Craig,  and  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  were 
sources  of  trouble  not  unmingled  with  feelings 
of  humiliation ;  but  the  hope  inspired  by  Judge 
Gray's  confident  predictions  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture value  of  the  land  in  whioh  he  was  to  be  a 
large  share-holder,  lifted  his  feelings  into  aplea- 
santer  region.  He  saw  the  railroad  in  progress, 
and  rapidly  extending  its  iron  bands  towards 
Arden.  The  thunder  of  the  locomotive  was  in 
his  ears,  the  jars  of  its  viogorous  motion  thril- 
ling along  every  nerve.  Where,  now,  the  old 
mill  lifted  its  brown  roof  in  the  sluggish  air,  and 
the  lazy  wheel  glistened  in  the  sunshine  that 
made  rainbows  of  hope  above  and  around  it, 
arose  before  his  vision  long  ranges  of  stores ; 
and  away  over  the  fields,  now  waving  with  grain, 
or  dark  with  forest  trees,  he  saw  stately  dwel- 
lings springing  up  as  if  by  magic.  And  in  all 
these  tokens  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  he  had 
a  liberal  share. 

How  dull  and  plodding  seemed  the  way  along 
which  the  lawyer  had  come  thus  far  in  life  ! — 
The  fees  of  his  profession  looked  small,  even  to 
the  stirring  of  contempt,  when  he  counted  then 
slow  aggregation,  and  viewed  them  in  connex- 
ion with  his  newly-inspired  ambition.  There 
was  a  shorter  and  more  royal  road  to  wealth, 
and,  thanks  to  a  good  fortune,  he  had  discovered 
the  way  at  last 


With  such  fancies  he  dallied  until  all  interest 
in  the  cases  that  demanded  his  present  and 
most  earnest  thought,  was  gone,  and  he  folded 
up  the  papers  on  his  table,  and  returned  them 
to  the  repositories  from  which  they  had  been 
taken  a  little  while  earlier.  It  was  yet  an  hour 
before  court  opened.  With  no  defined  purpose 
in  his  thought,  he  went  forth ;  and  yet,  as  if  by 
instinct,  he  moved  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
old  mill  property,  in  whioh  lay  hidden  a  mine 
of  wealth,  whose  existence  was  only  known  to 
a  select  few  in  Arden.  As  he  walked  along, 
there  came  to  him  a  vivid  remembrance  of  his 
gaming  debt  to  Craig.  He  had  not  really  for- 
gotten it,  but  another  and  more  inspiring  sub- 
ject had  dimmed  it  over  for  a  little  while.  With 
the  remembrance  came  a  feeling  of  contempt 
for  the  man  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as 
inferior  to  himself  in  all  respects,  mingled  with 
a  slight  sense  of  mortification  at  having  been 
the  loser  in  a  contest  with  one  in  so  few  respects 
his  equal. 

"  There  will  have  to  be  another  trial  of  skill," 
he  thought,  rather  than  uttered.  How  reluc- 
tantly did  his  mind  come  to  this  conclusion ; 
yet  scarcely  was  it  formed  ere  the  man  to  whom 
it  referred  was  seen  a  little  way  in  advance. — 
Eldridge  quickened  his  steps,  and  was  in  a  few 
moments  by  his  side.  Their  greetings  were 
brief,  and  not  over  cordial,  and  both  seemed  a 
little  embarrassed.  Craig  was  the  first  to  gain 
entire  self-possession. 

"  I  don't  think  you  were  just  yourself,  last 
night,"  said  he,  after  a  few  common-place  words 
had  passed  between  them.  "  You  are  really  a 
better  player  than  I  am.  Our  new  speculations 
must  have  bewildered  you." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Eldridge — "  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  satisfied  either  with  the  result  or  my- 
self. I  am  no  professional  card-player,  yet  I 
have  some  skill  in  that  direction." 

"  Luck  only  was  against  you,"  answered  Craig, 
smiling.  "  I  had  no  hope  of  coming  out  the 
winner,  and  shall  be  rather  ohary  of  another 
contest." 

"  It  will  most  probably  have  to  come,"  said 
Eldridge ;  "  for  I  am  not  the  man  to  give  up  in 
any  struggle.  Pride,  if  no  other  influence,  ever 
quickens  me  to  renewed  effort.  I  think  we  shall 
try  it  again." 

"  I'm  not  ambitious  for  a  new  encounter,"  re- 
turned Craig.  "  Let  well  enough  alone,  is  one 
of  my  mottos.  Still,  as  you  are  the  loser,  a 
principle  of  honor  will  not  permit  me  to  refuse 
another  trial." 

"  When  shall  it  be  ?"  enquired  Eldridge,  whose 
thoughts  were  now  all  interested  in  a  new  and 
dangerous  direction. 

"I  am  always  at  your  service,"  was  the 
•  prompt  answer.  "  Will  you  be  at  MoQuillns's 
\  to-night  ?" 
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"Yes." 

"  So  will  I.    There  can  be  no  better  time  or 
place." 

The  two  men  walked  on  for  a  few  rods  in 
silence. 

"Are  you  particularly  engaged  this  morning  ?" 
enquired  Eldridge. 

"  No.  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  the  question  was 
put  with  seeming  indifference. 

Some  moments  passed  before  the  lawyer 
replied.    Then  he  said, 

,  44  I'm  a  little  too  eager  at  times.  But  it  is  my  \  me.  I'm  on  the  safe  side — all  right,  you  know.* 
temperament.    I  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot :  j  And  he  glanced  at  Eldridge  from  the  corners  of 


certain  matters  of  business  to  which  he  had 
promised  to  give  attention  that  morning,  caused 
him  to  waver;  and  when  the  horse  and  wagon 
was  driven  out,  he  said,  in  a  hesitating  manner, 
to  Craig : 

"  I'm  really  afraid,  now,  that  I  cannot  go  with 
you  this  morning.  I  had  forgotten  a  case  that 
will  certainly  be  reached  on  the  docket;  and 
when  it  is  reached,  I  must  be  in  court." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  was  pleasantly,  almost 
indifferently  answered.    "Any  time  will  suit 


sometimes  well,  sometimes  wide  of  the  mark 
Still  I  must  strike — it's  my  nature." 

44  Prompt  men  are  the  world's  benefactors," 
said  Craig,  sententiously. 

44  True  in  a  certain  sense.  Yet  they  often  mar 
their  fortunes  by  a  single  hurried  stroke  of  bad 
policy.    But  I  won't  moralize.    What  I  was 


his  eyes  with  a  tantalizing  leer.  "  A  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  is  an  old, 
safe  motto.  Having  the  bird  in  the  hand,  I 
shall  not  trouble  myself  about  the  two  hopping 
in  the  bush — eh  ?" 

Eldridge  stood  irresolute  for  some  moments, 
his  eyes  cast  upon  the  ground.   His  business 


going  to  say  is  this  : — I  don't  just  like  waiting  j  duties  were  claiming  his  attention  on  one  side, 
for  that  renewed  trial  of  skill  until  this  evening.  \  and  strongly  urging  him  to  return  to  his  office, 
Why  not  let  it  come  now  ?  I'm  at  your  ser-  \  and  make  the  needed  preparation  to  go  into 
vice."  \  court ;  on  the  other  side,  the  desire  to  recover 

44  And  I  at  yours,"  replied  Craig,  with  a  hear- 1  from  Craig  the  two  hundred  dollars  lost  to  him 
tiness  of  tone  that  betrayed  the  pleasure  he  felt  \  on  the  previous  evening,  was  so  earnest,  that 
at  the  challenge.  j  resistance  seemed  almost  impossible.    The  en- 

44  When  shall  it  be  ?"  asked  Eldridge.  j  tire  indifference  manifested  by  Craig  at  this 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Craig, 44  you  have  a  case  in  \  stage  of  affairs,  rather  favored  his  inclinings, 
court  this  morning."  j  for  it  was  conclusive  that  the  winner  of  the 

14  None  that  will  suffer  by  my  absence.  No —  >  night  before,  had  no  very  strong  confidence  in 
I  must  Ret  this  little  matter  off  my  thoughts  { the  result  of  another  trial,  under  different  cir- 
first.    I'm  a  peculiar  man,  you  see,  and  can't  s  cumstances. 

wait,  when  I  get  very  earnest  on  any  subject  \    "  I  can't  afford  to  lose  two  hundred  dollars*;' 
My  purposes  never  linger.    I  strike,  as  I  said  ij  thus  Eldridge  talked,  hurriedly  with  himself,  as 
before,  while  the  iron  is  hot."  \  he  still  stood  looking  upon  the  ground.    14  Last 

44  Suppose,"  said  Craig, 44  we  ride  out  to  New-  j  night  my  head  was  confased  by  Judge  Gray's 
ton's.    I  have  a  horse  and  wagon  at  Green's  \  champagne — it  is  clear  now.    The  odds  were 


stables  ?" 

44  That  will  do,"  was  promptly  answered. 
44  Where  shall  I  call  for  you  ?" 
44  Nowhere.    I'll  walk  round  to  the  stables  j 
with  you." 

44  Very  well,"  was  uttered,  low  down  in  the ; 


i  champagne — it 

j  against  me  last  night — they  are  in  my  favor 
!  now.   Two  hundred  dollars  are  not  to  be  made 
j  every  day — not,  certainly,  to-day,  in  court.  If 
the  case  goes  against  my  client,  the  loss  to  him 
won't  be  much.    I  can  pay  him  for  what  he 

,   ,    . —   — ....  ...  ™, loses  by  my  absence  from  Court,  and  still  call 

throat  of  Craig,  over  whose  usually  pleasant,  \  the  morning's  business  a  good  one. 
half-indolent,  aimless  countenance,  an  observer  ?    "  PU  go  with  you,"  he  said,  looking  up  from 
could  have  seen  the  passage  of  a  singular  \  the  ground,  while  a  light  flashed  over  his  conn- 
change.    No  one,  who  studied  the  lines  of  that  \  tenance. 

countenance  now,  would  have  said  that  he  was  \  "  Jump  in,  then,"  answered  Craig,  who 
an  aimless  man,  or  one .  without  a  vigorous  $  showed  neither  surprise  nor  pleasure  at  the 
purpose.  He  partly  averted  his  face,  as  if  aware  j  lawyer's  decision  A  moment  after,  and  the 
that  his  real  character  was  revealing  itself.  j  fleet  horse  bounded  away,  and  soon  the  two 
The  steps  of  the  two  men  were  visibly  ac-£  men  left  Arden  far  behind  them. 


celerated,  as  they  walked  on  in  the  direction  of 
Green's  stables.  A  little  while  Craig  was  silent, 
then  he  seemed  to  force  himself  to  speak — and 
he  did  act  under  self-compulsion — referring,  in 
a  kind  of  absent  way,  to  the  rail-road  project 
discussed  on  the  previous  evening,  and  to  the 
fortunes  it  would  make  for  a  certain  favored 
few  in  Arden,  the  moment  it  became  a  law.  To 
this  Eldridge  responded  in  words,  not  in 
thoughts.  The  latter  was  now  too  deeply  in- 
terested in  another  subject. 

At  the  stable,  Eldridge  was  left  alone  for 
some  minutes,  while  Craig  conferred  with  the 
li ostler,  and  got  all  things  ready  for  the  'drive. 
The  recollection,  during  that  short  period,  of 


CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  re- 
turned to  Arden.  Very  different  was  their 
appearance  in  aspect  and  carriage  as  they  rode 
into  the  town.  Craig  sat  erect,  calm,  self- 
possessed  ;  while  Eldridge  was  almost  crouch- 
ing at  his  side,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
the  lines  of  his  face  all  relaxed,  and  his  hands 
grasping  the  seat  and  side  of  the  buggy,  like 
one  who  felt  himself  insecure. 

"Shall  I  drive  to  your  office?"  inquired  the 
former,  in  an  even,  courteous  voice,  as  they  en- 
tered the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

44  No— no  I"  was  replied,  with  a  sudden,  uer- 
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vous  start.  "  Leave  me  at  the  stable  ;  I'll  walk  J  ethical  question  now  intruded  itself.  It  was 
home  from  there."  J  simply  the  relation  of  loss  and  gain.    He  had 

Craig  drew  upon  one  rein,  and  the  vehicle  \  tried  as  eagerly  as  any  professional  card-player 
swept  around  from  the  main  street.  \  to  get  the  money  of  his  opponent,  and  expe- 

"  Shall  we  see  you  at  McQuillan's  to-night  ?" !;  rienced  a  real  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  not  only 
inquired  Craig,  in  a  soft,  inviting  tone,  as  Bid-  !  recovering  his  own,  but  winning  a  handsome 
ridge  stepped  from  the  buggy  a  few  moments  \  sum  from  his  antagonist ;  and  now  he  suffered 
afterwards.  Imore  from  the  thought  of  having  lost  in  the 

"  No,"  was  the  emphatic  answer.  \  contest,  than  from  any  troubled  sense  of  wrong 

u  The  Judge  will  expect  you,"  said  the  other,  j  doing.  His  wily  adversary  had  not  failed  to 
in  the  same  pleasant,  insinuating  voice.  \  take  more  than  one  advantage  over  him.  The 

"  He  won't  see  me,  if  he  does,"  was  answered,  j  first  and  leading  one,  and  that  which  made  all 
almost  rudely.  "  I  shall  remain  at  home  to-  i  the  rest  easy,  was  to  induce  him  to  drink  a 
night."  5  glass  of  mixed  brandy,  on  their  arrival  at  New- 

**  You  are  secretary  of  the  Land  Company,  \  ton's  tavern.  Eldridge  saw  not  the  telegraphio 
remember,"  suggested  the  tempter.    "  Last  \  glances  that  passed  between  Craig  and  the  bar- 


night's  meeting  was  only  a  preliminary  one, 
Some  things  of  importance  are  to  be  done  this 
evening." 

"  I  can't  help  it.  You,  and  the  Judge,  and 
the  rest  of  you,  must  do  these  things  to  suit 
yourselves.    I  shall  not  be  there." 

"  You'll  think  better  of  it  after  tea ;  particu- 
larly when  Judge  Gray  calls  around  for  you,  as 
he  certainly  will  when  I  inform  him  that  you 
do  not  intend  being  at  your  post.  He'll  not 
consent  to  the  secretary's  absence,  unless  there 
be  life  and  death  in  the  case." 


keeper,  and  never,  for  an  instant,  suspected  the 
truth,  that,  while  his  glass  was  doubly  strength- 
ened with  fourth-proof  brandy,  that  of  his  com- 
panion was  scarcely  colored  with  the  fiery  li- 
quor. 

The  contest  b^ween  the  two  men  had  not 
been  an  equal  on$"by  any  means.  Even  with 
a  fair  antagonist,  Eld  ridge  did  not  stand  on  even 
ground  ;  for  his  mind,  for  most  of  the  day,  was 
beclouded  from  the  cause  just  alleged,  while 
that  of  his  adversary  was  clear  from  the  begin- 
ning.   He  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  condition  to 


14  The  secretary  can  resign,  and  will,  if  need  j  detect  the  numerous  little  frauds  passed  upon 
be,"  said  £ldridge,  gruffly.  \  him  with  the  stealthy  art  of  a  professional 

u  He'll  do  no  such  thing,"  was  smilingly  an-  i;  gambler — frauds  that  told  fatally  in  the  result 
swered.    "  Come,  brighten  up,  my  friend.    It  is  \  of  almost  every  game. 

always  darkest  just  before  daylight.  Don't  J  As  Eld  ridge  moved  along  in  the  direction  of 
*-»ok  as  if  you'd  lost  everything  worth  having  £  his  home,  he  felt  like  one  breathing  in  a  stifling 
in  the  world,  when  so  light  a  thing  as  the  turn-  ^  atmosphere.  He  had  never  experienced  sensa- 
ing  up  of  a  oard  may  give  you,  some  day,  a  for-  $  tions  like  those  now  oppressing  him.  The  very 
tune.  You  are  about  the  hardest  customer  I've  ;  earth  seemed  unsteady  beneath  his  feet.  He 
met  with  in  a  year,  and  more  than  a  match  for  $  hurried  on,  eager  to  reach  his  own  door,  and 
me.  I'm  only  indebted  to  a  run  of  good  luck  \  pass  within  to  a  place  of  safety — eager  to  hide 
for  my  present  advantage."  \  from  observation,  and  hold  with  himself  un- 

"  Good  evening  1"  said  Eldridge,  in  a  half  an-  \  disturbed  intercourse, 
gry,  half  contemptuous  voice,  as  he  turned  off,  \    Love  of  home  was  a  strong  peculiarity  in  the 
rudely,  from  his  companion.  ^  mind  of  Mr.  Eldridge ;  and  with  all  the  uninvi- 

"  Good  evening,"  returned  Craig,  in  a  voice  s  ting  features  of  his  domestic  life,  thought  and 
the  most  courteous  imaginable.  As  the  lawyer  i;  feeling  ever  turned  homeward,  and  the  more 
went  plunging  away,  in  an  unsteady,  desperate  $  earnestly,  if  any  trouble  assailed  him.  In  early 
kind  of  pace,  Craig  stood  gazing  after  him  with  \  manhood,  and  before  his  marriage,  what  lovely 
a  sinister  expression  of  countenance.  ^  pictures  of  home  joys  and  home  comforts  did 

**  I'm  not  done  yet,  friend  Eldridge,"  he  mut-  ^  imagination  draw  !  The  cheerful  hearth-fire  ; 
tered,  the  parting  lips  showing  his  white  teeth,  j  the  pictured  room ;  and  the  loving,  tender,  true- 
that  glistened  like  the  fangs  of  some  beast  of  <  hearted  life-companion — how  often  were  these 
prey.  Men  of  your  temperament  are  just  the  \  represented,  and  how  fondly  dwelt  upon.  Honor, 
game.  We  have  to  play  you  the  line  right  { gain,  ambition,  held  up  their  emblazoned  shields 
freely  ;  but,  the  bait  once  taken,  as  it  now  is,  \  before  him ;  but  their  glitter  could  not  win  his 
and  we  are  sure  to  bring  you  to  land.  Won't  \  eyes  from  this  picture,  nor  dim  its  exceeding 
be  at  McQuillan's  f   We'll  see  about  that !"      j  brightness.   And  when  lured  by  external  at- 

Nearly  eight  hours  had  passed  since  Eldridge  j  tractions  that  concealed  much  of  her  real  quality, 
left  his  home  in  the  morning— eight  hours,  j  he  selected  from  among  the  maidens,  one  to 
most  of  which  had  glided  by  like  so  many  j  share  with  him  the  good  and  evil  of  life,  his 
minutes— eight  hours,  nearly  all  of  which  had  j  happy  eyes  looked  with  a  new  delight  on  the 
been  spent  in  the  eager  excitement  of  play.  j  prospective  home ;  and  the  fair  form  that  made 
The  result  has  been  guessed  by  the  reader.  In-  j  it  a  real  paradise,  had  no  longer  a  shadowy  face, 
stead  of  winning  back  his  two  hundred  dollars,  i  but  the  sweet,  loving  countenance  of  his  chosen. 
Bidridge  is  the  further  loser  of  seven  hundred ;  j  The  power  of  a  woman  over  such  a  man,  is 
and  worse  than  that,  the  loser  in  an  equal  ratio,  <  almost  unlimited.  She  will  be  his  good  angel, 
of  conscience  and  principle.  When  cards  were  |  leading  him  through  home  aflfeotions,  safely  on 
introduced  on  the  night  before  at  McQuillan's,  j  his  way  through  this  world,  and  upwards  to 
Ixia  moral  sense  experienced  a  shock.    No  \  the  world  of  eternal  felicity ;  or,  she  will  be  an 

vol.  vni. — 9 
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evil  spirit,  to  fret,  and  chafe,  and  mar  the  good 
and  beautiful  within  his  soul ;  and,  perchance, 
drag  him  down  to  the  habitations  of  endless 
wretchedness.  If  she  be  loving,  true,  and  un- 
selfish, she  will  be  the  angel  of  his  home ;  if 
fretful,  hasty,  unsympathising,  selfish — the  evil 
spirit  of  his  household ;  wretched  herself,  and 
making  all  unhappy  around  her. 

An  error  like  that  just  committed  by  Eldridge, 
never  would  have  been  made,  if  all  had  been 
right  at  home.  No  temptation  would  have 
been  strong  enough  to  lure  him  away  from  that 
haven  of  peace  and  safety.  And  now,  when 
the  threshhold  of  his  dwelling  was  crossed,  and 
the  door  shut  behind  him,  he  felt  a  sense  of  re- 
lief, and  the  awakening  of  truer,  better  thoughts 
and  purposes,  than  any  he  had  experienced  for 
hours. 

If  ever  in  his  life  Eldridge  needed  the  ten- 
der, soothing  ministrations  of  a  loving  spirit,  it 
was  on  this  particular  occasion.  If  ever  true 
home-attractions  were  needy  to  hold  a  man 
back  from  the  path  of  danj^jr  into  which  his 
feet  had  almost  unwittingly  strayed,  it  was 
now.  Strongly  disturbed  was  the  equilibrium 
of  his  moral  life ;  the  even  balance  was  trem- 
bling— the  preponderance  ready  to  bear  down 
the  side  of  evil,  and  throw  the  scale  of  virtue 
upwards  towards  the  beam. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  hour  before  the  evening 
twilight,  when  Mr.  Eldridge  entered  his  home, 
and  passed  hurriedly  into  his  office.  He  sat 
down  at  his  table,  on  which  lay,  undisturbed, 
the  books  and  papers  left  there  in  the  morning, 
and  leaning  his  arms  thereon,  bent  down  and 
hid  his  face,  breathing  out,  as  he  did  so,  a  sigh 
that  was  full  of  anguish.  Thus  alone,  thought 
took  up,  naturally,  a  hurried  review  of  the 
day's  doings.  Gradually,  the  excitement  of  his 
feelings  was  calmed  down,  and  in  a  state  of 
clearer  rationality,  he  conned  over  the  whole 
series  of  actions,  from  the  time  he  left  home, 
until  his  present  return.  The  result  was,  self- 
condemnation,  and  a  clear  conviction  that  he 
had  not  been  fairly  dealt  by.  The  character  of 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  passed  the  day, 
showed  itself  in  a  new  aspect,  and  sundry  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  him,  which  he  had  often 
asked  of  himself  in  times  past,  were  now  par- 
tially answered.  [ 

"  There's  something  clearly  wrong,"  he  said I 
to  himself,  as  thought  went  out  in  this  new  di-  j 
rection.  "  Craig  is  not  what  I  have  supposed  j 
him  to  be.  He  wears  a  face  that  does  not  re-  [ 
fleet  his  heart.  Yet,  he  is  on  the  best  of  terms  \ 
with  Judge  Gray,  and  is  constantly  referring  to  \ 
him.  Can  it  be  that  they  are  but  jackal  and  \ 
lion!"  j 

This  thought  visibly  excited  Mr.  Eldridge. 
It  was  a  new  suspicion  thrown  into  his  mind, 
and  one  that  he  made  an  effort  to  oast  out.' 

»  No — no,"  he  said  aloud,  as  he  started  up  ] 
with  a  disturbed  manner—"  that  is  impossible.  I 
Judge  Gray  is  a  man  of  honor,  with  all  his 
social  peculiarities.  The  thought,  even,  is  a 
great  wrong.  I  will  not  give  it  place  in  my 
mind  for  a  single  moment." 

Still,  he  could  not  turn  wholly  aside  from  the 


conviction,  and  his  mind  kept  recurring  back  to 
it  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  think  in  a  new  di- 
rection, and  questions  like  the  following  would 
intrude  themselves : 

"He  certainly  has  shown  a  very  particular 
interest  in  me,  all  at  once.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  it?  What  personal  or  social  sympathy 
oan  exist  between  him  and  a  man  like  Craig  ? 
and  yet,  they  are  known  to  be  much  together. 
I  oan't  understand  it  1" 

Thought  continued  busy  for  a  time  longer, 
and  questions  touching  his  future  action  towards 
these  two  men,  were  earnestly  debated.  The 
conclusions  of  his  judgment  at  length  found 
utterance  in  the  words — 

"  Enough  for  me  that  there  is  danger  in  the 
association.  It  must  not,  shall  not  be  continued. 
There  is,  I  fear,  something  not  right  behind 
these  land  schemes.  I  do  not  fancy  the  wine 
and  brandy  part  of  the  business  arrangements : 
and  particularly  object  to  the  cards.  Prospec- 
tively, I  am  already  thousands  of  dollars  richer 
than  I  was  ;  really,  hundreds  of  dollars  poorer. 
I  have  made  large  gains  in  an  imagined  future, 
but  have  lost  seriously  in  the  real  present. 
Morgan  Eldridge!  stop!  Take  not  a  single 
step  farther  in  this  direction.  Meet  the  evil  al- 
ready sustained;  and  then  turn  away  from 
temptation !" 

Thus  spoke  out,  with  emphasis,  the  man's 
j  ust  convictions.  His  mind  was  growing  clearer, 
his  feelings  calmer,  and  judgment  was  rising 
into  a  true  ascendency. 

"  I  will  not  go  to  McQuillan's  this  evening  !" 
he  said,  resolutely.  "  Let  them  manage  affairs 
in  their  own  way.  If  all  is  right  about  the  land 
speculation,  Judge  Gray  is  shrewd  enough  to 
take  care  of  his  own  interests  in  the  matter, 
and  if  his  are  scoured,  mine  must  be  also.  It 
will  be  easy  enough  for  me  to  keep  posted  up 
in  the  doings  of  the  association." 

"  But  you  are  the  secretary,"  came  sugges- 
tively into  his  mind. 

"  I  will  send  in  my  resignation  to-morrow," 
was  answered  to  himself. 

Eldridge  was  entirely  in  earnest.  He  meant 
to  absent  himself  from  the  meeting  to  take  place 
on  that  evening,  and  he  meant  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do,  actively,  with  the  land  organisa- 
tion. There  was  danger  for  him  fn  this  new- 
path  into  which  his  fe»t  had  wandered,  and  he 
was  resolute  in  his  purpose  at  once  to  turn 
aside  therefrom. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

So  busy  had  Mr.  Eldridge  been  with  his  own 
thought,  that,  even  though  half  an  hour  since 
his  return  home  had  elapsed,  he  had  not  ob- 
served the  unusual  stillness  that  reigned 
through  the  house.  Gradually  he  became  aware 
of  the  fact,  as,  by  a  natural  transition,  his  con- 
sciousness took  a  new  direction,  and  he  listened 
for  something  to  indicate  the  presence  of  Ms 
family.  Bat,  neither  voioes,  nor  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  far  and  faint  even,  reached  his  ears. 

"This  is  singular,"  he  said  to  himself,— and 
he  went  to  the  door  of  his  office,  and  stood, 
harkening,  for  almost  the  space  of  a  mhrot©. — 
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Once  or  twice  he  started,  slightly,  as  a  real  or 
imagined  sound,  like  the  moan  of  some  one  in 
pain,  swept  by  his  straining  sense. 

Mr.  Eldridge  held  his  breath,  until  he  could 
hear  his  own  heart  beating  loudly,  and  feel  its 
labored  throbbings  against  his  side.  A  sudden 
foreboding  of  evil  oppressed  him.  From  his 
office  he  stepped  into  the  passage,  still  listen- 
ing, and  walked  to  the  stairway.  As  he  stood 
there,  harkening  still,  the  same  low,  smothered 
voice  of  suffering,  was  heard ;  but  from  what 
direction  it  came,  was  not  apparent. 

"  Harriet  I"  he  called,  in  suppressed  tones. 

Up  through  the  passages  he  heard  the  sound 
of  his  voice  go  echoing  with  a  strangely  hollow 
murmur,  as  if  through  deserted  halls.  For  a 
moment  or  two  he  listened,  and  then  sprung 
with  a  quick  bound  up  the  stairs,  for  he  heard 
distinctly,  though  in  a  very  low  and  smothered 
voice,  the  word 

"  Father  !" 

"  Harriet !"  he  called  again. 
"Father!  father  1" 

It  was  the  voice  of  little  Katy,  faint,  yet  eager, 
and  full  of  suffering  and  fear. 

"  Where  are  you,  child  ?"  called  Mr.  Eldridge, 
whose  bewildered  sense  did  not  make  out  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  came. 

"  Father !  oh,  father,  come !" 

The  voice  was  almost  by  his  side.  He  glanced 
just  within  the  door  of  his  own  chamber,  and 
there,  upon  the  floor  lay  Katy,  her  body  drawn 
together,  her  face  pale  as  ashes,  and  distorted 
by  suffering,  and  her  large  dark  eyes  looking 
up  at  him  with  an  expression  of  blended  hope 
and  anguish.  She  made  not  the  slightest  move- 
ment to  rise. 

"  Katy !  Katy !    What  ails  you  ?" 

Mr.  Eldridge  bent  down  over  the  prostrate 
child,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  forehead.  It 
was  cold  and  clammy. 

"Oh,  father!  father!"  Tears  gushed  from 
her  eyes.  But  still  she  lay  in  that  unnatural 
position — and  lay  perfectly  motionless. 

Mr.  Eldridge  took  hold  of  one  arm  and  drew 
it  up.  The  movement  was  answered  by  a  quiok 
sharp  cry  of  pain,  and  the  words — 

"  Oh,  don't,  father  I  don't !" 

"  What  ails  you,  Katy  f  Where  are  you  hurt  ? 
anxiously  enquired  Mr.  Eldridge. 

"  William  shook  me  out  of  the  pear  tree," 
she  answered,  .the  tears  still  streaming  over  her 
face. 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?" 
"I  don't  know." 

"  Was  she  at  home  when  you  were  hurt  f" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Where  is  William  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.   He  ran  away  when  I  fell." 

"  Are  you  very  badly  hurt  ?" 

"Oh,  father,  father!" 

The  voice  itself,  no  longer  sharp  and  loud,  but ; 
low  and  wailing,  answered  the  question  too  truly.  ] 

"  Let  me  raise  you  upon  the  bed  ?"  said  Mr. ; 
Eldridge,  making  a  motion  to  draw  his  hands  < 
beneath  her. 

"Don't,  father!  Oh,  don't  touch  me,"  she 
cried,  fearfully. 


"  Tou  can't  lie  upon  the  floor  in  this  way, 
Katy." 

"Don't!  don't!  don't!  Oh!— oh!  oh!  Fa- 
rther!" 

\  Mr.  Eldridge  had  passed  his  hands  under  her, 
and  was  lifting  her  upon  the  bed.  The  move* 
ment  produced  such  pain  that  she  uttered  a 
single  shriek,  so  wild  and  full  of  anguish,  that 
it  made  the  father's  blood  curdle  around  his 
heart.  When  he  had*  laid  her  upon  the  soft 
bed,  and  raised  himself  up  so  that  he  could  look 
into  her  face,  he  saw  a  death-like  countenance. 
The  suffering  of  the  moment  had  proved  more 
than  nature  could  bear. 

"  Katy  I"  he  called  to  her. 

But  she  heard  him  not. 

"Katy!    My  child!" 

He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  wind. 
Close  to  her  lips  he  next  bent  his  ear ;  but  there 
came  not  the  faintest  sound  of  breathing.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  shajcnly  upon  her  neck  and  breast, 
but  every  line  fibre  was  motionless  as 
stone. 

For  a  little  while,  Mr.  Eldridge  was  too  great- 
ly alarmed  and  excited  to  see  clearly  what  to 
do.  The  first  impression  on  his  mind  was,  that 
Katy's  life  had  given  out  with  the  wild  scream 
of  pain  that  still  rung  in  his  ears,  and  thrilled 
along  his  nerves.  A  few  moments  he  stood 
over  her  in  anguish ;  then  he  went  out  into  the 
passage  and  called,  first  the  name  of  his  wife, 
then  that  of  the  servant,  and  then,  in  succes- 
sion, the  names  of  his  two  boys.  But  there  re- 
turned to  him  no  answer  but  the  echoes  of  his 
own  voice.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  alone  in 
the  house  with  his  dead,  or,  it  might  be,  dying 
child. 

"  Katy !  Katy !"  he  called,  wringing  his  hands 
in  anguish,  as  he  returned  to  the  chamber,  and 
once  more  stood  over  the  inanimate  form  of  the 
little  girl,  into  whose  white  face  there  had  not 
come  back  a  single  trace  of  feeling. 

A  thought  of  the  doctor  caused  him  to  leave 
the  chamber  quickly,  and  hurry  down  stairs. — 
"If  she  should  come  to  herself  before  I  get 
back  ?"  The  suggestion  arrested  his  feet  for  an 
instant ;  but  only  for  an  instant.  If  help  was 
obtained  at  all,  it  must  be  through  the  physi- 
cian, and  the  quicker  his  aid  could  be  secured, 
the  better. 

Mr.  Eldridge  threw  open  the  door,  and  glanced 
eagerly  up  and  down  for  some  one  who  would 
bear  a  message  to  the  doctor.  No  one  appear- 
ing, he  was  about  starting  off  himself,  when 
Doctor  Penrose  came  in  sight,  a  short  distance 
away,  at  a  crossing. 

The  loud  call  of  Mr.  Eldridge  reached  his  ears, 
and  the  eager  beckoning  hand  that  suddenly  out 
the  air  with  quick  motions,  caused  him  to  hast- 
en his  steps  and  change  their  direction. 

"Oh,  doctor !  Come  up  quickly !"  urged  Mr. 
Eldridge,  as  soon  as  Doctor  Penrose  had  reach- 
ed him  within  a  few  paces,  and  he  turned  into 
the  house.  Doctor  Penrose  followed  him  in 
silence. 

"Is  she  dead?"  Was  the  father's  anxious 
query,  as  they  reached  the  bedside,  and  stood 
looking  upon  the  ashen  face  of  Katy. 
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Doctor  Penrose  bent  his  ear  close  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  child,  and  listened  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Then  he  bared  her  breast  and  laid  his 
hand  over  her  heart. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?"  enquired  the 
doctor,  turning  with  a  serious  face  to  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge. 

44  I  found  her,"  was  answered,  "  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  lying  upon  ,the  floor  in  this  room, 
and  moaning  in  pain.  As  I  lifted  her  in  my 
arms,  to  lay  her  upon  the  bed,  she  gave  a  wild 
scream  and  fainted." 

"Do  you  know  nothing  more?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

44  She  told  me,  before  I  tried  to  raise  her  up, 
that  she  had  fallen  from  the  pear  tree." 
44  Where  is  she  hurt  ?" 

44  I  cannot  tell.  She  appears  to  have  crept  up  ■ 
stairs,  after  her  fall ;  but  she  did  not  move  her- 
self on  the  floor  when  I  came  in." 

The  doctor  passed  his  han^mnder  her  cloth- 
ing and  felt  carefully  along  ^kimbs  and  body. 

44  Is  she  dead  ?"  asked  Mr^Hridge,  hoarsely, 
as  the  doctor  was  silently  making  the  examina- 
tion. 

"  I  think  not— only  suspended  vital  action," 
was  briefly  returned. 

"  Something  wrong  here,"  he  said,  a  moment 
or  two  after  replying  to  the  father's  question. 

"  Wrong  where  ?"  was  enquired. 

44  About  the  spine." 

"  Oh,  doctor  I"  ejaculated  Mr.  Eldridge,  before 
whose  mind  was  at  once  presented  the  sad 
image  of  a  hopelessly  deformed  child.  "  Her 
back  is  not  broken  ?  Don't  say  that,  Doctor 
Penrose— don't  say  that !" 

44 1  can  say  nothing,  positively,"  was  answer- 
ed in  a  low,  serious  voice.  "  But,  the  injury  is 
here" — touching  the  spine — "  See  how  largely 
this  vertebrae  protrudes  beyond  the  others." 

"  Poor,  poor  child  I"  murmured  the  father,  as 
he  turned  his  face  away. 

44  Where  is  Mrs.  Eldridge  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 
44  Will  you  call  her?" 

44  She  is  not  at  home,"  replied  Mr.  Eldridge. 

44  Then  you  had  better  send  for  her  imme- 
diately, if  you  have  not  already  done  so." 

44 1  do  not  know  where  to  send,"  returned  Mr. 
Eldridge  in  a  perplexed  voice. 

44  She  was  at  Mrs.  Glendy's  about  three 
o'clock,"  said  the  doctor.  44 1  saw  her  and  Mrs. 
Weakly  going  in  as  I  passed." 

44  What!  There  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Eldridge,  to 
whom  the  intelligence  came  with  a  new  shock 
of  pain. 

44  Yes ;  I  am  certain  of  it,"  replied  the  doctor. 
4<  Suppose  you  send  one  of  your  boys  there  with 
a  message  for  her  to  come  home  immediately." 

44  Neither  of  them  are  here.  But  I  can  go  my- 
self.   You  will  stay  until  my  return." 

44  Be  as  quick  as  possible." 

Mr.  Eldridge  left  the  room,  and  was  fcalf  way 
down  stairs,  when  the  doctor  called  to  him,  and 
said : 

44  Stop  at  my  house,  in  passing,  and  say  to 
Mrs.  Penrose,  that  I  want  her  here  immediately. 
Tell  her  not  to  delay  a  single  moment,  but  to 
come  at  once." 


44  Thank  you,  doctor.    I  will  do  so." 

And  Mr.  Eldridge  hurried  away.  Mrs.  Pen- 
rose, on  receiving  the  message  from  her  hus- 
band, and  learning,  in  a  few  words,  from  Mr. 
Eldridge,  on  what  account  she  was  wanted,  left 
for  her  neighbor's  house  without  stopping  to 
make  the  slightest  change  or  addition  to  her 
dress,  while  Mr.  Eldridge  kept  on  towards  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Glendy. 

44  Is  Mrs.  Eldridge  here  ?"  he  asked  of  the  ser- 
vant who  came  to  the  door. 

44 1  don't  know,  sir,"  was  replied,  in  what 
seemed  toJiim  a  tone  of  evasion. 

44  Will  you  see  f "  Mr.  Eldridge  spoke  in  a 
firm,  imperative  voice, that  made  its  impression 
on  the  servant. 

44  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  and  went  back  into 
the  house.  She  was  gone  for  so  long  a  time, 
that  Mr.  Eldridge  was  about  laying  his  hand 
again  upon  the  knocker,  when  he  saw  her  com- 
ing slowly  down  the  stairway.  In  his  eager- 
ness to  get  her  answer,  he  stepped  within  the 
door,  and  moved  a  few  paces  down  the  hall. 

44  Is  Mrs.  Eldridge  here  ?"  He  spoke  so  loud 
that  the  sound  of  his  voice  went  ringing  through 
the  house. 

44  No,  sir — she  is  not  here,"  replied  the  girl. 
There  was  something  in  her  manner  that  left 
strong  doubt  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Eldridge. 
44  Is  Mrs.  Glendy  at  home  ?" 
The  girl  stammered  out  a  negative. 
14  Are  you  sure  ?" 

He  did  not  really  hear  her  answer;  for,  before 
it  was  made,  the  murmur  of  suppressed  voices 
sounded  distinctly  from  an  adjoining  room. — 
Mr.  Eldridge  was  in  no  state  of  mind  to  weigh 
nice  proprieties  of  action,  or  to  pay  any  regard 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  social  etiquette.  He 
was  satisfied,  from  the  manner  of  the  girl,  that 
his  wife  was  in  the  house,  and  the  necessity  of 
finding  her  at  once,  over-ruled  all  other  conside- 
rations. Not  an  instant  did  he  hesitate,  but 
moved  across  to  the  door  of  the  room  from 
which  the  voices  came,  and  swung  it  open. — 
Three  persons  were  revealed  within  ;  but  neither 
of  them  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Eldridge.  There 
were  Mrs.  Glendy,  Mrs.  Weakly,  and  a  man,  well 
known  in  Arden,  but  not  by  any  means  of  fair 
reputation.  They  were  seated  at  a  table,  on 
which  were  cards.  A  vacant  chair,  pushed  back 
from  the  table,  plainly  showed  the  recent  pre- 
sence of  a  fourth  member  of  the  party.  But,  Mr. 
Eldridge  had  stronger  evidence  than  this,  in  the 
fact,  that  he  saw  a  portion  of  a  lady's  dress  van- 
ishing through  the  door  as  he  entered. 

44  Sir  I"  With  this  simple  ejaculation,  Titter- 
ed in  the  tone  of  one  who  felt  herself  outraged 
by  an  unwarrantable  intrusion,  Mrs.  Glendy 
greeted  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Mr.  Eldridge. — 
She  arose  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  angrily  at 
her  unwelcome  visitor. 

44  Is  my  wife  here  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Eldridge,  in 
a  stern,  imperative  way. 

44  You  can  answer  that  question  for  yourself." 
And  Mrs.  Glendy  threw  her  eyes  around  the 
apartment. 

44  She  is  not  in  this  room.  I  can  see  that.  Is 
she  in  the  house  ?" 
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"  I  never  answer  any  but  gentlemanly  inter- 1  wife,  tell  her  not  to  delay  an  instant.  If  either 
rogations  !"  retorted  Mrs.  Glendy.  I  of  you  know  where  she  is,  in  heaven's  name 

44  Pardon  my  rudeness,"  said  Mr.  Eldridge,  re- !  Send  to  her  quickly." 
pressing  the  strong  excitement  under  which  he  \  With  these  words,  Mr.  Eldridge  left  the  star- 
was  laboring,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  more  tied  inmates  of  the  room,  and  glided  from  the 
respectful  tone.  41  There  has  been  a  sad  acci-  house.  As  he  gained  the  street,  and  turned  his 
dent  at  home,  and  I  am  in  search  of  my  wife.  I  eyes  in  the  direction  of  his  home,  he  saw  bis 
Doctor  Penrose  informed  me  that  he  saw  her ;  wife  a  short  distance  in  advance,  running  wildly 
here  this  afternoon."  \  Along  the  pavement. 

44  She  was  here,"  replied  Mrs.  Glendy,  her  of-  \  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  her  pre- 
fended  manner  at  once  changing,  44  but  left  a :  sence  at  Mrs.  Glendy's,  at  the  time  of  his  en- 
short  time  since.   What  has  happened,  sir  ?"     trance,  nor  of  her  having  heard  him  tell  of  the 

a  Our  little  Kate  has  had  a  fall,  and  is  in  a ;  dreadful  accident  which  had  befallen  Katy.  A 
dreadful  condition,"  replied  Mr.  Eldridge.         i  new  pang  shot  through  his  heart,  and  an  audi- 

44  Where  is  she  injured?"  enquired  Mrs.  Weak- !  ble  groan  passed  his  lips, 
ly,  evincing  a  lively  concern,  and  stepping  close  j    44  Unhappy  wife  and  mother !"  he  said  aloud, 
up  to  where  Mr.  Eldridge  stood.  J  Then,  with  more  bitterness  of  feeling,  added, — 

44  About  the  spine,  I  believe.  She  is  now  in- J 44  Wretched  woman !  You  have  taken  one  step 
sensible.  I  found  her  all  alone  in  the  house, !  too  far !  Right  actions  need  no  veil  of  false- 
lying  upon  the  floor,  unable  to  move.  Do  you  \  hood ;  virtuousjMcipanionship  no  mantle  of 
think  my  wife  is  at  your  house,  Mrs.  Weakly  ?"  >  concealment.   (j^B>us  heavens  1    Has  it  come 

44  She  may  be ;  but  it  is  doubtful.    Who  is  j  to  this  already 
with  your  Kate  ?"  >    Mr.  Eldridge  clasped  his  hands  together  in 

44  Dr.  Penrose  and  his  wife."  j  bitter  anguish  of  spirit ;  then  strode  forward  at 

Mr.  Eldridge  stepped  back  from  the  room  as  J  a  more  rapid  pace  in  the  direction  of  home, 
he  replied,  adding,  aa  he  was  turning  away —  \ 

u I  must  hurry  home.    Should  you  see  my  J  (to  be  continued. ) 
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'Tia  a  eold  pillow  where  the  sweet  stars  keep 
Their  golden  watches  o'er  the  battle  plain  ; 
And  the  camp  fires  are  sprinkled  through  the  dark, 
And  the  white  tents,  like  angels'  brooding  wings, 
Sleep  in  the  distance,  while  the  pale  Moon  comes 
To  walk  with  mournful  glory  through  the  skies, 
And  write  her  silver  psalms  upon  the  earth  ; 
And  not  the  murmur  of  the  summer  wind, 
Plashing  along  the  grass,  and  not  the  dews 
Dropping  their  cool  baptismals  on  his  brow, 
Shall  rouse  the  soldier. 

Oh,  what  picture  starts 
Glowing  along  the  purple  walls  of  sleep, 
With  magic  coloring !    His  home !  his  home ! 
The  English  cottage,  with  its  mossy  eaves, 
The  sheep  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  wheat 
Shaking  its  yellow  tassels  in  the  breeze, 
Are  all  about  him — aye,  and  more  than  these. 

Ske  springs  to  meet  him  with  the  golden  hair 

Raining  across  her  cheek, 
Like  a  down- floe h  of  sunbeams  through  the  air, 

The  while  her  blue  eyes  speak. 

Speak  the  great  story  of  her  woman's  heart, 


\    Through  all  her  woman's  tears. 
;  How  from  the  winding  of  those  white  arms  start 
Afar  his  doubts  and  fears. 

;  He  hears  that  crowning  word,  "  my  father,"  break 
From  child-Hps,  and  the  song 
Which  the  young  birds  in  the  white  hawthorns  make 
Is  not  so  sweet  at  dawn. 

Of  life's  bright  goblet  he  quaffs  deep  the  wine, 

And  honey  in  that  hour, 
Oh,  love !  thou  hang'st  along  the  steeps  of  time. 

Rare  pearls  our  lives  to  dower ! 

;  But  the  dark  midnight  to  the  purple  dawn, 

)  Goes  crowned  with  jewels ;  and  the  morn  shall  hold 

\  Its  streams  of  crimson  light  along  the  hills, 

\  And  the  hoarse  drum  shall  break  across  the  sleep 

|  Of  the  glad  dreamer.   He  shall  wake  once  more, 

J  And  see  the  camp  fires  fading  in  the  light, 

j  And  the  winds.surging  through  the  far-off  tents  ; 

|  God  help  him,  while  he  murmurs  with  sick  heart 

>  And  quivering  lips,  "  Lo  !  it  was  but  a  dream  !M 

\  V.  P.  T. 


WIT. 


Parts  may  be  praised,  good  nature  is  adored ; 
Then  draw  your  wit  as  seldom  as  your  sword. 
As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 


J    So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set : 

\    Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offense  is  seen  ; 

j    Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 
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FUSELI,  WILKIE,  AND  CRUIKSHANK. 


[8KB  KJIGRAVIlfO.] 


[We  give  on  one  of  the  opening  pages  of  this 
number,  three  fine  heads  of  celebrated  English 
painters.  For  the  annexed  condensed  biogra- 
phies we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Challen, 
editor  of  "  Ladies'  Christian  Annual/1  an  excel- 
lently monthly  published  in  our  city.] 

FU8XLI. 

Henry  Fuseli,  the  first  on  the  page,  was  born 
at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  about  the  year  1741. 
Of  the  exact  date  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  precise 
manner  of  spelling  his  ngto,  there  are  some 
slight  differences.  The  &j^K  himself  altered 
the  first  from  that  of  hiPftther's,  and  the; 
the  last  from  the  register  in  the  parish  church 
where  he  was  ohristened.  His  father,  John  Gas- 
pard  Fuessli,  was  a  portrait  painter  of  some 
celebrity,  and  one  of  the  ancestors,  Matthias  Fu- 
essili,  had,  a  oentury  before,  made  himself  a 
name  in  Switzerland,  as  a  painter  of  battles,  pil- 
lages, storms,  conflagrations,  etc.  It  was  no 
wonder,  then,  that  with  an  artist  for  a  father, 
and  the  name  of  a  clever  man  in  his  family, 
that  the  youthful  painter  grew  enthusiastic 
about  pictures,  and  took  to  painting  as  naturally 
as  a  duckling  does  to  water.  When  he  grew 
old,  he  loved  to  get  a  willing  listner  to  whom  he  \ 
could  impart  the  struggles  of  his  youth  ;  how,  j 
with  purloined  candles,  and  pencils  purchased  ; 
from  his  school  pocket-money,  he  would  steal  j 
away  in  the  night  time  to  make  copies  of  the  j 
prints  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael ;  how  his  \ 
school-fellows,  perceiving  his  talent  for  draw- ; 
ing,  were  anxious  to  procure  specimens  of  his 
pencil's  vagaries,  even  though  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  toys  and  sweetmeats  ;  and  how, 
finally,  his  father  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  his  son  would  be  a  painter,  took  the 
very  best  possible  means  to  bring  about  such  a 
consummation,  by  giving  him  a  regular  artistic 
education. 

Fuseli's  instructor  in  the  arts  was  Saber,  of 
Berlin,  the  author  of  "  A  Lexicon  of  the  Fine 
Arts."  At  Berlin,  whither  he  had  been  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  and  companion,  the  then : 
youthful,  but  afterward  celebrated  Lavater,  our ; 
young  artist  speedily  attracted  attention  ;  for,  j 
besides  being  a  painter,  he  was  a  poet  of  no; 
mean  talent.  Among  the  admirers  of  his  geni-  '< 
us  was  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  the  British  embas- ; 
sador  to  the  Court  of  Russia.  From  this  gen- 
tleman Fuseli  received  much  kindness,  and  it  was 
principally  by  his  advice  and  assistance  that  he 
was  enabled  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  to 
visit  England — then,  as  now,  the  home  of  ge- 
nius. On  parting,  the  physiognomist  presented 
his  friend  with  this  piece  of  advice,  inscribed 
on  a  card,  in  the  German  language : — 41  Do  but , 
a  tenth  of  what  you  can  do,  and  fame  and  for- ; 
tune  will  be  the  result." 


Behold  the  painter  in  London.  His  first  sen- 
sations, he  says,  were  more  of  overwhelming 
astonishment  and  solitude  ;  but  these  soon  gave 
way  to  others  of  a  more  temperate  character, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  find  our  artist  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  tutor,  translator,  essayist,  and  oritic. 
In  fact  the  letters  of  recommendation  with 
which  he  was  provided  by  his  friends  in  Berlin, 
;  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  booksellers,  and,  through 
them,  with  the  miseries  of  a  literary  man's  life 
■  in  the  last  century. 

In  this  way  he  passed  several  years,  alternately 
in  debt  and  in  high  spirits,  just  according  to  his 
success  or  otherwise  with  the  booksellers  and 
the  public.  But  while  he  pursued  literature  he 
did  not  neglect  art.  One  day  he  was  introduced 
j  by  a  friend  to  the  studio  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
;  the  then  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
j  arbiter  of  taste  and  excellence  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  fine  arts.  To  him  Fuseli  ventured 
to  submit  a  few  of  his  drawings.  Reynolds  ex- 
amined them  attentively  and  kindly,  as  his 
;  manner  was,  and  inquired  of  the  youth  how 
long  he  had  studied  in  Italy.  Being  informed 
that  he  had  never  been  in  Italy,  but  was  a  na- 
tive of  Switzerland,  and  hardly  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  go  to  Rome  for  inspiration — "Young 
man,"  said  the  President,  "  were  /  the  author 
of  these  sketches,  and  were  offered  a  thou- 
sand a  year  not  to  practice  as  an  artist,  I 
would  reject  the  proposal  with  contempt."  So 
flattering  a  judgment  decided  Fuseli ;  and  from 
that  day  the  trade  of  an  author  was  abandoned 
;  for  the  profession  of  a  painter. 

To  paint  was  with  Fuseli  to  attract  a  fashion- 
able and  admirable  audience ;  and  but  few 
years  passed  ere  he  was  considered  as  amongst 
the  first  of  his  profession.  The  characteristics 
of  his  peculiar  style  are  well  portrayed  in  the 
following  verse : — 

"All  dark  and  monstrous  shapes 

He  brings  before  our  eyes, 
And  crowds  his  canvas  page 

With  hideous  phantasies." 

In  1798  he  opened  his  Milton  Gallery,  and 
crowds  assembled  daily  to  gaze  on  and  wonder 
at  the  genius  and  extravagance  of  the  painter. 
AM  that  is  horrible  and  grotesque  in  the  pages 
:  of  the  poet  were  made  more  horrible,  terrible, 
and  grotesque  on  the  canvas  of  the  painter  ; 
:  and  few,  who  came  merely  for  pleasure's  sake, 
;  went  away  from  the  gallery  without  a  feeling  of 
;  sadness  and  gloom — perhaps  as  much  impressed 
j  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  artist's  mind, 
as  informed  by  his  pencil  of  the  attributes  of 
;the  poet's  story. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  catalogue  of  the 
piotures  which  Fuseli  painted — pictures  which 
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are  esteemed  of  little  value  now— would  exceed  j  der  of  the  day  to  carry  out  what  he  had  begun 
our  limits.  As  a  scholar  and  an  artist  he  was  in  the  forenoon,  by  sitting  before  a  -looking- 
equally  esteemed  in  his  day  ;  and  for  twenty  j  glass  and  copying  his  own  face  and  hands,  and 
years  he  held  the  offices  of  Professor  of  Paint-  thus  endeavoring  to  blend  his  impressions 
ing  and  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  is  \  drawn  from  the  antique  with  those  derived  from 
known  to  the  present  generation  rather  by  his  a  diligent  study  of  nature.  He  had  already  be- 
literary  than  artistic  productions.  Of  his  singu-  j  gun  to  perceive  the  importance  of  the  action  of 
larly  eccentric  style  of  conversation — a  kind  of  I  the  hands  in  telling  a  story  ;  and  whenever  he 
broken  English  and  French  intermixed — there !  was  unable  to  obtain  a  model  which  pleased 
are  many  anecdotes  ;  but  for  that  we  have  no  j  him,  he  invariably  introduced  his  own.  In  his 
particular  taste,  as  they  one  and  all  exhibit  the  picture  of  the  "  Blind  Fiddler,"  which  is  now  in 
artist  in  a  severe,  disagreeable,  sarcastic,  almost  j  the  National  Gallery,  the  hands  of  every  one  of 
Voltairean  mood  ;  but  that  he  had  warmth  of  j  the  figures  are  drawn  from  his  own,  and  also  the 
character  enough  to  obtain  himself  friends,  and  i  expression  of  the  heads.  The  girl  leaning  on 
strength  enough  to  secure  them,  and  genius  j  the  back  of  the  chair  is  said  to  be  very  like 
enough  to  place  his  name  on  the  record  of  the  s  what  he  was  at  the  time. 

"  world's  great  men,"  is  sufficient  praise  and  suf-  In  1803  he  won  the  ten  guinea  prize  which  had 
ficient  reward.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  April,  been  offered  for  the  best  painting  of  "Callist© 
1625,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  j  in  the  bath  of  Diana."   At  the  sale  of  his  effects 

\  after  his  death,  this  was  sold  for  £48  6s.  In 

DAVTD  WILKIB.  the  game  year  1^ade  hi8  firgt  gketch  of  the 

David  Wilkie  was  born  in  a  country-house,  in  »  village  PoiitidBI."  He  also  about  this  time 
the  Parish  of  Cults,  in  Fifeshire,  N.  B.,  on  the  painted  a  "Scene  from  Macbeth,"  where  the 
18th  of  November,  1785.  His  father  was  the  j  murderers  sent  by  Macbeth  to  the  house  of 
minister  of  the  parish,  and  appears  to  have  \  Macduff  meet  his  wife  and  child.  The  expres- 
been  a  quiet,  studious  man.  As  soon  as  Davie  i  gion  of  tne  Doyj  wno  boldly  answers  their  ques- 
was  old  enough  he  was  sent  to  school ;  but,  in-J  tiong|  wa8  80  excellent  that  Mr.  Graham,  the 
stead  of  making  progress  with  his  books,  he  5  teacher  of  the  Academy,  immediately  predicted 
used,  as  Dr.  Stonegress— the  preceptor  of  Ket-?  that  ne  w<mld  one  day  arrive  at  eminence  from 
tie  grammar-school,  and  now  Bishop  of  Toronto,  $  ni8  strong  delineation  of  nature.  In  1804,  in 
would  persist  m  thinking,  to  "  waste  his  time  in  \  nig  nineteenth  year,  he  left  the  Academy,  and 
drawing  pictures."  Our  youth  was  determined  I  returned  home.  While  their  he  painted  "  Pit- 
to  be  a  painter;  and  although  his  father  did  not  leggie  pair^  in  which  he  inserted  one  hundred 
like  the  profession,  and  would  rather  David  had  ^  an^  forty  portraits  of  rustics  of  the  neighbor- 
been  a  preacher,  his  mother  encouraged  his  in- 1  hood,  most  of  whom  he  sketched  in  church  for 
ciinations,  and  provided  him  with  the  means  of  $  want  of  a  betteP  opportunity.  For  this  he  only 
studying  in  the  arts  received  £25  from  Kinnear,  a  Scotch  laird. 

He  was  sent  in  1799,  we  are  told,  to  the  \  gut  the  time  was  coming  soon  when  he  was 
Trustee  of  the  Academy  in  Edinburgh  for  the  \  to  make  himself  famous  in  the  world.  In  1805 
•Encouragement  of  Manufactures,"  with  some^he  came  to  London,  and  became  a  student  of 
specimen  of  drawings,  and  a  letter  of  introduc-  5  tne  R0yal  Academy.  He  soon  secured  the  pa- 
tion  from  the  Earl  of  Leven  to  Mr.  Thompson,  |  tronage  of  the  rich  and  noble,  and  was  not 
the  secretary.  The  drawings  were  not  consid-  s  anowed  to  waste  his  energies  in  ignoble  pur- 
ered  satisfactory,  and  it  was  only  at  the  earnest  guitg  The  «  Village  Politicians,"  exhibited  at 
request  of  the  Earl  of  Leven  that  he  was  admit-  the  Academy,  proved  the  stepping-stone  to  Wil- 
led. But  he  soon  made  wonderful  progress.—  j  kie»g  fortuue,  and  from  that  time  he  earned 
Everything  he  attempted  he  executed  with  the  «golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  peoples- 
greatest  precision  and  faithfulness  to  leading  3oon  afterward8,  he  produced  the  exquisitelv 
principles.  He  showed  himself  a  keen  observ-  natural  and  well-known  picture,  the  "Blind 
erof  nature,  and  gave  early  indications  of  the  s  Fiddler,"  which  was  painted  to  order  for  Bir 


after  excellence  of  his  tablaux  de  genre.  He 
was  a  constant  frequenter  of  scenes  likely  to 
furnish  subject  for  paintings  of  this  sort — 
trysts,  fairs,  and  market-places.  In  that  species 
of  drawings  in  which  taste  and  knowledge  are 
combined,  he  was  far  behind  many  in  the  same 
class  who  had  not  a  tithe  of  his  talent ;  but 


;  George  Beaumont.  Its  success  was  immediate 
;  and  immense,  and  Wilkie  was  everywhere  con- 
sidered as  the  first  of  British  artists  for  domes- 
:  tic  subjects. 

1  That  genius  might  depict 
The  household  feelings  well, 

Al       .  ,   ,  .   .  A.       .      .  .„  .  ,    ,!  j  Let  the  '  Blind  Fiddler'  teach, 

though  behind  them  in  skill,  he  surpassed  all  j  Qr  ^Hide's  '  Rent  Day'  tell." 


his  companions  in  comprehending  the  charao-  \ 
ter  of  whatever  he  was  set  to  draw.  He  was  j  The  public  were  impatient  for  other  specimens 
always  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  Academy  j  of  his  happy  pencil,  and  various  well-known 
when  opened  in  the  morning,  and  invariably  i  subjects  fell  in  rapid  succession — all  of  them 
one  of  the  last  to  depart ;  and  his  intense  appli-  5  distinguished  by  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
cation  during  the  hours  of  study  drew  upon  him  \  with  the  habits  of  "  the  people/'  a  free  touch 
the  ridicule  of  the  other  students,  who  f re-  Und  good  eye  for  grouping  and  color,  and  in  fact 
quently  bantered  him  on  the  subject.  When  by  the  genius  of  the  man.  "Alfred  in  the  Neat- 
the  drawing  hours  were  over  he  returned  to  his  \  herd's  Cottage,"  for  Mr.  Davidson  ;  and  "  The 
lodgings,  and  there  labored  during  the  remain-  *  Rent  Day"  for  the  Earl  of  Musgrave  ;  "  The 
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Sick  Lady,"  "  The  Jew's  Harp,"  etc.  The  "  Vil-  \  We  do  not  even  know  the  year  of  his  birth— 
lage  Festival"  was  painted  for  Mr.  Angerstein,  though  he  is  apparently  about  sixty  years  old; 
for  eight  hundred  guineas.  In  1809  he  was  elect-  j  nor  the  names  of  his  father  and  mother— though 
ted  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  %  the  great  probability  is  that  he  had  both.  But, 
member  in  1811.  His  own  health  was  now  be- j  after  all,  these  are  of  little  consequenoe— the 
ginning  to  decline  rapidly  from  the  closeness  of  man  and  the  artist  is  with  us  still,  and  may  his 
his  application.  He  therefore  determined  upon  -j  memoir  remain  long  unwritten, 
paying  a  visit  to  Scotland,  where  he  remained  J  In  place,  therefore,  of  any  labored  or  length- 
from  August  until  October.  Upon  his  return  to  i  ened  notice  of  George  Cruikshank  and  his  inimi- 
town  he  took  apartments  in  Kensington.  In  table  humorous  productions,  we  take  the  fol- 
May,  1812,  he  opened  an  exhibition  of  his  pic- slowing  sketchy  "bit"  from  the  before-quoted 
tnres,  twenty-nine  in  number,  in  Pall-mall.  The  ^  work,  merely  premising  that  the  writer  was  at 
undertaking  extended  bis  reputation,  but  caused  j  the  mansion  of  Samuel  Rogers  the  poet: — 
him  a  loss  of  £414.  His  father  died  in  Decern-  J  "  Ainsworth  and  George  Cruikshank  fappro- 
ber,  and  he  then  invited  his  mother  and  sister  $  priately  enough J  entered  the  apartment  toge- 
to  come  and  live  with  him  in  London,  in  a  home  j  ther.  I  say  appropriately  enough,  because  they 
which  he  took  in  Kensington.  In  1813,  he  ^  were  so  intimately  connected  with  each  other  as 
painted  "  Blindman's  Buff,"  for  the  Prince  Re-  ^  author  and  artist,  that  they  had,  to  the  public 
gent.  For  the  "Letter  of  Introduction"  and< eye,  been  for  some  time  Siamesed.  Ainsworth 
the  u  Refusal,"  both  small  pictures,  painted  du-  \  looked  much  like  the  portrait  of  him  prefixed 
ring  this  year,  he  received  tw^^jndred  and  fifty  >  to  one  of  his  recent  volumes.  He  is  strikingly 
and  three  hundred  guineas  r^Kctively.  \  handsome  ;  his  profile  is  well  cut,  and  his  upper 

In  1814,  he  visited  Paris  with  his  friend  Mr.  |  lip  has  much  of  that  regular  curve  which  we 
Haydon,  and  ''the  rest  of  the  fashionable  world;"  >  see  in  some  of  the  Byron  portraits.  His  eye  is 
and  during  the  following  year  he  painted  and  j  very  dark,  and  piercing  rather  than  brilliant. — 
exhibited  44  Distraining  for  Rent,"  "  The  Rabbit  j  It  is  evident  that  he  takes  great  pains  with  his 
on  the  Wall,"  and  44  The  Pedlar  ;"  and  in  1817, !  hair,  which  is  of  jet  black,  and  falls  in  ringlets, 
he  produced  that  wonderful  work  called  44  The  \  not  altogether  natural,  I  guess,  down  his  neck. 
Chelsea "Pennsioners."  It  was  painted  for  the  His  dress  was  in  the  very  height  of  fashion;  so 
Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  cost  of  1200  guineas,  [  much  so,  as  to  appear  somewhat  .foppish — and 
and  is  by  many  considered  as  the  masterpiece  \  he  sported  an  abundance  of  trinkets.  Ains- 
of  the  artist.  \  worth's  manners  were  by  no  means  easy,  and 

In  1824,  he  travelled  in  Italy  for  the  benefit  j  formed  quite  a  contrast  to  those  of  Hook,  which 
of  his  health  ;  in  1830,  he  was  appointed  pain-  \  were  marked  with  peculiar  grace. 
t«r  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty — a  post  vacant )  "  Who  has  not  heard  of  George  Cruikshank  ? 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  in  1831  s  the'humorous,  ever- toiling,  indefatigable  George? 
he  exhibited  his 44  John  Knox,"  and  his 44  Colum-  \  Some  years  since,  a  sketch  of  this  inimitable 
bus;"  in  1836  he  was  knighted  by  King  Wil-j  caricaturist  appeared  in  Frazer's  Magazine,  where 
Ham  the  Fourth  ;  and  in  the  next  year  the  world  j  he  was  represented  seated  on  a  cask,  and  sketch- 
was  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  his  44  Cotter's  \  ing  a  piece  of  paper  placed  on  the  crdwn  of  his" 
Saturday  Night,"  and  his  "Mary,  Queen  of  5  hat.  It  was  much  like  him, but  as  many  of  my 
Soots."  In  fact,  so  indefatigable  was  he  in  his  \  readers  may  neither  have  seen  that  drawing  nor 
profession,  that  every  year  the  Academy  was  $  the  original,  I  will  try  to  describe  him  as  he  ap- 
graced  oy  two  or  more  of  his  paintings.  In  the  J  peared  that  morning  at  Rogers's, 
autumn  of  the  year  1840,  he  went  to  the  East,  ^  "  Cruikshank  is  tall,  and  rather  lanky  in  per- 
in  company  with  Mr.  Woodburn,  and  travelled  ?  son.  His  head  is  well-shaped,  and  his  face  very  * 
over  various  parts  of  that  classic  region  till  the  ^  expressive,  but  pale  and  thin.  His  gray  eyes 
spring  of  1842.  On  the  "21st  of  May  of  that  j  are  piercing  but  ever  moving ;  or,  when  they  do 
year,  he  embarked  at  Constantinople  on  board  {  rest  on  any  object,  seem  at  once  to  look  throvgh 
the  Oriental,  for  England.  On  the  26th,  he  ar-  j  it.  He  has  lightish-colored  hair  (which  he  wears 
rived  off  Malta,  where  he  imprudently  ate  a j  carefully  combed  back,  so  as  to  leave  his  right 
large  quantity  of  fruit  and  iced  lemonade  ;  and  \  temple,  which  is  high  and  well-developed,  ex- 
on  the  first  of  June,  whilst  off  Gibralter,  he  died,  >  posed  and  also  enormous  whiskers.  He  sports 
and  on  the  same  evening  his  body  was  commit-  \  moustachios  of  a  very  peculiar  cut,  which  give 
ted  to  the  deep — the  burial  service  being  read  \  hi3  visage  a  half-martial  appearance.  At  first 
over  him  by  the  Rev.  James  Vaughan,  Rector  of  j 1  sight,  most  persons  would  take  him  for  a  for- 


Wroxall.   And  there  he  sleeps 

A  calm  and  peaceful  sleep, 
With  the  wild  waves  dashiag  o'er  him." 

GEO  BOB  CRUIKSHANK. 

We  have  but  little  to  say  of  George  Cruik- 
shank.   As  every  one  knows 

"  With  his  instructive  lines 

He  gladdens  wit  or  sage, 
And  well  may  be  declared 

The  Hogarth  of  his  age." 


eigner.  Many  persons  suppose  that  he,  whose 
j  comic  sketches  had  so  often  moved  their  risible 
j  muscles,  has  something  of  the  humorous  in  his 
j  physiognomical  aspect.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
(  He  looks  more  like  a  cynic  than  a  comic  illus- 

<  trator.  There  is  a  sort  of  severe  expression 
,  discoverable  in  his  countenance,  which  at  times 
j  is  almost  forbiddin'g. 

<  "  1  did  not  get  an  oportunity  of  being  near 
him,  so  that  I  could  not  listen  to  his  conversa- 
tion ;  but  I  have  heard  that  he  is  usually  taci- 
turn and  morose.   1  was  told  that  he  was 
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seldom  to  be  seen  in  society,  and  when  we  con-  <has  shown  that  in  serions  and  even  tragio  sub- 
Bider  the  vast  amount  of  work  which  he  gets  '  jects  he  is  master  of  his  art.  In  proof  of  this 
through,  this  may  easily  be  credited.  Foryears  ;  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  Bome  of  his  illus- 
past,  he  has  illustrated  the  best  comic  works  '  trations  in  *  Oliver  Twist,'  especially  that  strik- 
which  have  appeared  ;  and  not  only  has  he  sur-  ing  one  of  Fagin  in  the  condemned  cell." 
passed  all  others  in  his  own  peculiar  line,  but  he ' 


MEET  ME  IN  HEAVEN." 


BY  KBPLBB  PHILLIPS. 


Is  it  not  strange  how  long  a  tone  of  the  voice, 
or  a  glance  from  the  eye,  will  remain  fresh  in 
the  memory  f  and  how,  when  long  years,  with 
their  accumulations  of  joys  and  sorrows,  shall 
have  passed,  a  few  words  from  the  lips  of  the 
dying  will  linger  in  our  ears,  and  even  be,  as  it 
were,  the  guardians  of  our  destiny  ?  Wherever 
we  may  wander,  amidst  whatever  scenes  we  may 
mingle — be  the  circumstances  which  surround 
us  what  they  may,  however  truant  we  may  prove 
to  the  soul's  highest  and  dearest  interests,  these 
little  oracles'  will  force  themselves  upon  and 
claim  our  attention.  We  may  have  many  rubies 
in  the  casket  of  memory  whose  beauty  and  pu- 
rity are  sources  of  ceaseless  joy;  but  what 
heart  will  not  acknowledge  this  little  string  of 
pearls — "  Meet  me  in  Heaven" — to  possess  a 
charm  superior  to  them  all  ?  They  may  have 
come  from  the  cold  lips  of  that  sainted  being 
who  watched  our  infant  years,  and  who  first 
taught  us  to  bend  our,  knees  in  humble  prayer 
before  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  ask  that  God 
would  deliver  us  from  the  temptations  of  the 
world ;  that  He  would  give  us  strength  in  the 
future  to  preserve  untarnished  the  integrity  of 
our  hearts,  and  that,  when  the  fierce  battle  of 
time  shall  have  been  fought,  we  may  be  found 
with  the  conqueror's  wreath  upon  our  bro*  s. — 
A  darling  sister  may  have  uttered  them  just 
before  her  spirit  winged  its  flight  to  the  better 
shore  ;  and  while  we  think  of  her  many  acts  of 
kindness — the  gentle  manner  in  which*  she 
would  reprove  us  for  our  faults,  and  how,  with 
tearful  eyes,  she  would  plead  with  us  to  turn 
from  the  error  of  our  ways — do  we  not  fre- 
quently say  to  ourselves  that  we  will  endeavor 
to  lead  a  new  life — try  to  meet  her  ?  A  father ; 
may  have  spoken  them,  even  while  the  last; 
sand  was  passing  from  the  hour-glass  of  exis- : 
tence,  and  though  every  thought  associated  J 
with  him  recalls  the  memory  of  a  sternness ) 
which  always  quelled  the  gushing  forth  of  the  j 
young  heart's  pure  emotions,  still  he  was  our  > 
father,  and  "  Meet  me  in  Heaven,"  as  it  faintly  > 
comes  from  his  lips,  falls  upon  our  hearts  withj 
a  peculiar  mournfulness,  and  bears  away  all  un- | 
kindly  feelings.  > 

If  we  would  harken  more  to  these  little  sad,> 
but  holy  verbal  mementoes  of  the  past,  and  per-  \ 
mit  them  to  have  their  way,  they  would  create  j 
a  well-spring  of  happiness  within  us,  whose  glad  \ 
waters  would  not  only  give  life  and  vigor  to  our> 
own  enjoyments,  but  would  also  extend  their! 


virtues  to  all  around  us.  Oh  I  yes,  we  should 
ever  keep  them  in  our  minds,  and  constantly  dwell 
upon  the  love  that  gave  them  utterance.  They 
will  prove  sweet  and  powerful  counteractants 
of  this  world's  selfishness  ;  they  will  pour  within 
our  hearts  a  contifeal  stream  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy for  each  offer's  misfortunes — a  sympa- 
thy which  will  bless  the  giver  as  much  as  the 
receiver.  And  this  is  not  all ;  they  will  fortify 
us  amidst  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  will 
tell  us,  in  pleasant  tones,  of  the  good  time  that 
is  coming,  when  our  hearts  shall  be  no  longer 
weary. 

*•  Meet  me  in  Heaven."  We  should  never  try 
to  drive  that  little  note  from  our  ears — never 
strive  to  raise  its  soothing  influence  from  our 
hearts;  we  know  not  what  a  moral  power  it 
may  wield  ;  we  should  place  it  even  as  a  bea- 
con-light upon  the  watch-tower  of  our  hearts, 
and  permit  its  glad  beams  to  extend  far  out 
upon  the  ocean  of  life,  and  though  we  be  tossed 
about  by  rough  gales,  our  way  shall  be  made 
clear.  And  thus  this  little  oracle  will  follow  us 
until  the  period  shall  come  for  us  to  journey 
hence,  and  as  we  turn  onr  backs  upon  time,  and 
our  eyes  towards  eternity,  if  we  will  listen,  we 
may  hear  the  spirit-voices  of  the  household  band 
calling  us  up  to  their  own  beautiful  home,  while 
our  own  glad  hearts  can  send  the  cheering  an- 
swer to  them,  that  we  are  coming — coming  to 
"  meet  you  in  Heaven !" 


The  transition  from  joy  to  sorrow  is  easiest 
in  pure  minds  ;  as  the  true  diamond  when  mois- 
tened by  the  breath  recovers  its  lustre  sooner 
than  false  ones. 


Winter,  which,  strips  the  leaves  from  around 
us,  makes  us  see  the  distant  regions  they  for- 
merly concealed ;  so  does  old  age  rob  us  of  our 
enjoyments  only  to  enlarge  the  prospect  of  the 
eternity  before  us. 


We  would  have  all  young  men  inquire  what 
time  their  sweethearts  rise  in  the  morning,  and 
how  they  spend  their  days  ;  and  the  young  wo- 
men to  be  just  as  inquisitive  concerning  their 
swains.  It  may  not  be  very  poetical  to  be  thus 
prying,  but  it  may  save  a  world  of  trouble  bye- 
and-bye. 
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BT    WILLIAM    RODERICK    L  AWBBNCB. 


THE   MOLE  CRICKET. 


Several  months  have  elapsed  since  our  last : 
article  upon  the  Science  of  Entomology  appear- ; 
ed  in  the  Home  Magazine.  Since  that  time  we ! 
have  been  confined  to  a  sick  room,  unable  to ; 
use  the  pen,  and  this  must  be  our  apology  for 
so  long  omitting  the  articles  we  commenced 
upon  this  interesting  science.  Waiving  all  fur- 
ther introductiou,  we  give  a  brief  history  of  one 
of  our  most  curious  native  insects.  The  mole 
cricket,  which  may  be  new  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers, and  interesting  to  all  who  admire  the  curi- 
ous works  of  the  Almighty,  and  can  learn  les- 
sons of  wisdom  from  the  least  of  his  works. 

No  insect  of  the  cricket  kind  is  so  extraor- 
dinary in  its  appearance  and  habits,  as  the 
j&cheta  Gryllotalpa,  commonly  known  as  the 
mole  cricket.  The  color  is  of  a  dusky  brown, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail  there  are  two 
hairy  appendages ;  the  body  consists  of  eight 
scaly  joints,  and  the  thorax  is  covered  with  a 
very  hard  and  thick  shield.  But  a  most  curi- 
ous peculiarity  of  this  insect,  from  which  it  re- 
ceived its  name,  is  the  form  of  its  fore  feet, 
which  spread  out  precisely  like  those  of  the 
mole,  are  strong,  webbed  and  hairy  and  termi- 
nate in  seperate  claws.  This  curious  insect  is 
much  larger  in  Europe  than  in  this  country, 
and  much  more  troublesome  and  annoying. — 
It  often  undermines  the  banks  of  canals,  and 
destroys  extensive  fields,  and  vegetable  gardens, 
by  devouring  the  roots  of  the  plants,  causing 
the  tops  to  wither  and  die.  It  generally  runs 
backward,  and  is  said  to  burrow  faster  even  than 
the  mole  itself. 

Gardeners  especially  detest  this  insect,  as  in 
a  single  night  it  will  run  along  a  newly  sown 
furrow,  robbing  it  of  its  entire  contents  ;  for  no-  > 
thing  can  escape  it,  as  its  legs  are  so  formed  that j 
it  can  with  ease  penetrate  the  earth  in  any  di- ! 
rection,  above,  beneath,  before,  and  behind. — 
It  seldom  ventures  above  ground  duriug  the 
daytime,  and  the  night  is  the  time  for  its  depre- 
dations. 

These  insects  prefer  moist  meadows,  and  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  small  streams.   They  exca- 
vate beneath  the  surface  a  chamber  about  the  ; 
size  of  a  small  hare's  egg,  carefully  smoothed 
and  rounded,  where  are  deposited  a  hundred  or  / 
more  eggs  of  a  dusky  yellow  color.   The  eggs  i 
are  hatched  in  about  a  month ;  the  young  re-  j 
aembling  the  parent  in  everything  but  the 
wings,  which  are  wanting;  at  this  stage  they  are  S 
soft,  of  a  light  color  and  very  small.  j 

They  are  very  careful  of  their  eggs,  and  the  i 
passage  leading  to  the  cell  where  they  are  de- 
posited, winds  in  various  directions ;  besides 
this  precaution,  the  anxious  parent  stations  her- 
self above  to  watch  it.    There  is  a  certain  black 
beetle  which  often  attempts  to  get  at  the  eggs  \ 
to  destroy  them,  but  the  watchful  parent  seizes  \ 
the  beetle  from  behind,  and  bites  it  asunder.  \ 


This  insect,  although  so  troublesome  in  many 
countries,  causes  very  little  trouble  in  this, 
where  it  is  very  seldom  seen.  We  know  of  but 
two  specimens  that  have  been  taken  anywhere 
in  this  neighborhood,  indeed  they  are  the  only 
ones  we  have  ever  seen ;  one  was  captured  by 
Dr.  S.  A.  Cooley,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  is  pre- 
served in  our  own  Cabinet  of  Entomological 
specimens,  the  other  was  also  taken  in  Hartford 
by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Goodwin,  by  whom  it  is  still 
preserved.  The  last  mentioned  is  a  remarkably 
fine  specimen,  and  was  captured  during  a  severe 
shower,  which  brought  it  out  from  its  plaoe  of 
retreat,  as  these  insects  are  remarkably  fond  of 
moisture,  and  can  live  almost  as  well  in  the 
water,  as  out  of  it. 


THE  OLD,  OLD  HOME. 


"When  I  long  for  sainted  memories, 

Like  angel  troops  they  come, 
If  I  fold  my  arms  to  ponder 

On  the  old,  old  home. 
The  heart  has  many  passages, 

Through  which  the  feelings  roam, 
But  its  middle  aisle  is  sacred, 

To  the  old,  old  home. 

Where  infancy  was  sheltered, 

Like  rosebuds  from  the  blast, 
Where  boyhood's  brief  elysium 

In  joyousness  was  pass'd ; 
To  that  sweet  spot  forever, 

As  to  some  hallowed  dome, 
Life's  pilgrim  bends  his  vision, 

'TU  his  old,  old  home. 

A  father  sat,  how  proudly, 
*     By  that  hearth-stone's  rays, 
And  told  his  children  stories 

Of  his  early  manhood's  days  ,* 
And  one  soft  eye  was  beaming, 

From  ohild  to  child 't  would  roam; 
Thus  a  mother  oonnts  her  treasures 

In  the  old,  old  home. 

The  birth-day  gifts  and  festivals, 

The  blended  vesper  hymn, 
(One  dear  one  who  was  swelling  it, 

Is  with  the  Seraphim,) 
The  fond  '*  good-night,"  at  bed  time, 

How  quiet  sleep  would  come, 
And  hold  us  all  together, 

La  the  old,  old  home. 

Like  a  wreath  of  scented  flowers, 

Close  intertwined  each  heart, 
But  time  and  change  in  concert 

Have  blown  the  wreath  apart, 
But  sainted  memories, 

Like  angels  ever  come. 
If  I  fold  my  arms  and  ponder, 

On  the  old,  old  home. 
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THE  BIRTH-DAT  PARTY. 

BT  VIRGINIA  P.  T0W58END. 


CONCLUDED. 

There  was  no  school  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
"birth-day  party.  Poor  little  Agnes  Lane  I  It 
was  a  time  of  very  severe  trial  to  her ;  as  severe 
probably  as  any  of  the  struggles  of  her  after- 
life, but  it  gave  her  strength  to  meet  and  con- 
quer the  difficulties  which  the  future  kept  in 
store  for  her. 

It  was  a  very  bright  summer  afternoon,  one 
that  seemed  especially  made  for  the  occasion, 
with  the  golden  sunbeams  glistening  like  jewels 
on  the  gray  breasts  of  the  distant  mountains, 
and  the  winds  rocking  the  lullabies  of  July 
through  the  green  branches  of  the  trees. 

Little  Agnes  Lane  wandered  with  a  heavy 
heart  through  the  narrow  walk,  flanked  on  either 
side  with  currant  bushes,  which  led  to  the  foot 
of  her  mother's  small  garden. 

She  seemed  to  see  the  group  of  white-robed 
girls,  as  they  gathered  under  the  old  trees  in 
the  lawns,  and  their  merry  laughter  shook  up 
the  echoss  which  lay  in  the  meadows  around 
them. 

She  saw,  too,  the  long  table  adorned  with  its 
green  wreaths,  and  crowned  with  mounds  of 
fruit  and  pyramids  of  cake,  but  I  do  not  think 
she  cared  for  these  things  half  so  much  as  she 
did  that  she  was  excluded,  shut  out  from  them 
by  her  poverty.  This  was  the  blow  that  struck 
deepest,  and  rankled  sorest,  in  the  heart  of  Ag- 
nes Lane. 

"Well,  I'll  be  somebody  some  day — see  if 
I'm  not,"  murmured  the  little  girl,  as  she 
brought  down  her  foot  on  the  sand,  and  crim- 
soned her  fingers  with  the  sudden  crushing  of 
the  stem  of  currants  she  had  plucked  from  the 
bushes. 

And  if  you  had  looked  in  Agnes'  face  at  that 
moment,  and  seen  the  light  as  it  outshone  from 
her  blue  eyes,  you  would  have  thought  it  a 
prophesy  of  success  for  her  future. 


"  Come — come  into  the  house,  Agnes.  Some- 
body's here  who  wants  to  see  you,"  eagerly  call- 
ed out  the  little  girl's  mother  from  the  back 
door ;  and  the  child  hurried  into  the  kitchen. 

The  next  day  at  school,  amid  many  pleasant 
discussions  and  reminiscences  of  the  birth-day 
party,  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  a  bro- 
ther of  Mrs.  Lane's  had  suddenly  returned  from 
the  West,  and  taken  his  sister  and  her  two 
children  away  with  him,  for  he  was  a  widower, 
and  a  very  eccentric  one.  Nobody,  however, 
paid  much  attention  to  this  except  Harriet 
Ames,  who  exclaimed  in  sorrowful  surprise — 
"Has  Agnes  really  gone?  Poor  little  girl!  I 
shall  miss  her  so  much,  for  I  loved  her  very 
dearly.  And  leaning  her  head  on  her  desk,  the 
girl  burst  into  tears,  and  no  more  smiles  bright- 
ened her  sweet  face  that  morning. 

Twelve  years  had  passed.  The  parlors  of  the 
palace  dwelling  were  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
groups  of  gay  and  gorgeously  dressed  guests 
filled  up  the  long  perspective,  closed  at  either 
end  with  curtains  of  rose-damask.  It  was  a 
large  party,  given  in  one  of  our  principal  cities, 
in  the  house  of  a  young  authoress,  whose  sud- 
den and  brilliant  success  in  the  literary  world 
had  been  almost  unprecedented. 

Her  book  had  been  quite  the  rage,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  reviewers  had  fairly  exhausted 
their  vocabulary  of  flattering  adjectives  over 
this  new  volume.  That  it  contained  much  ori- 
ginality, much  power  and  pathos,  much  depth 
and  earnestness,no  intelligent  reader  could  deny. 

The  authoress  entered  late.  A  hush  stole 
through  the  hum  of  the  crowd,  as,  escorted  by 
her  uncle,  a  gray-haired,  but  fine  looking  old 
gentleman,  she  passed  up  to  the  hostess.  She 
was  not  beautiful,  but  her  pale,  finely  chiselled 
face,  with  its  deep  blue  eyes,  and  sweet  mobile 
mouth,  was  one  you  would  remember  longer 
\  than  any  vision  of  mere  earth-beauty. 

!  n  nil) 
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"  Do  you  really  know  her,  Mr.  Hughes.  How 
I  wish  you  would  present  me  to  her." 

The  speaker  was  a  young  and  haughty-look- 
ing girl.  Jewels  circled  her  bare  arms,  and 
gleamed  oyer  her  white  neck.  They  called  her 
very  beautiful,  but  I  do  not  think  her  face  was 
one  which  the  eyes  of  a  little  child  would  have 
turned  to  amid  its  tears. 

M I  will  do  so  now  with  much  pleasure,  Miss 
Willis,"  answered  the  moustachioed  gentleman 
at  the  lady's  side.  "  Fortunately,  it  is  a  favor- 
able time,  for  she  stands  In  that  alcove,  and  the 
crowd  around  her  is  not  so  large  as  it  has 
been. 

"  We  have  met  before  I  think,  Miss  Willis," 
said  the  soft  voice  of  the  young  authoress,  as 
her  blue  eyes  searched  the  proud  face  before 
her. 

"  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  until  this  evening.  It  is  one 
I  could  never  have  forgotten,"  answered  the 
beauty,  with  one  of  her  mosf  captivating  smiles. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  remind  you.  You  remember 
little  Agnes  Lane,  the  washer-woman's  daughter, 
who  went  to  school  with  you  in  Woodfern." 

The  truth  flashed  into  Bertha  Willis's  mind, 
and  the  warm  blood  into  her  face.  She  remem- 
bered the  long-gone  birtfc-day  party,  and  how 
she  had  scorned  and  slighted  the  little  girl  who 
now  stood  before  her  an  honored  guest  among 
the  proudest  of  the  land,  whose  words  were 
hung  on  by  great  men  and  lovely  woman,  and 
whose  slightest  attentions  were  received  with 
most  flattering  eagerness. 

Bertha  Willis  stammered  over  a  few  expres- 
sions of  delight  at  meeting  her  old  schoolfellow, 
but  her  face  contradicted  these,  and  as  others 
gathered  about  Miss  Lane,  she  fell  back  with  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

"  To  think,  Hattie,"  said  the  belle  to  a  grace- 
ful, brown-haired  girl,  with  whom  she  was  pac- 
ing the  veranda,  "this  wonderful  authoress 
about  whom  everybody  is  going  crazy,  should 
prove  to  be  our  old  schoolmate,  Agnes  Lane, 
the  washerwoman's  daughter  1  I  never  was 
quite  so  nonplussed  in  my  life,  as  when  she  told 
me  this.  Her  reminiscences  of  me,  I  am  certain, 
can't  be  especially  agreeable  1 

"  I  can  see  her  still  in  her  calico  dress  and 
cotton  sun-bonnet  " 

"  So  can  I,"  eagerly  interrupted  Harriet  Ames, 
"and  I  loved  her  when  she  was  the  washer- 
woman's daughter,  and  felt,  child  as  I  was,  there 
were  the  germs  of  a  great  life  in  her  character. 
How  I  wish  I  could  see  and  speak  to  her 
now!" 

And  she  did.  Half  an  hour  later  she  was  sit- 
ting in  a  private  boudoir  with  the  authoress, 
and  smoothing  back,  with  all  the  old  caressing 
tenderness,  the  brown  hair  from  the  low  intel- 
lectual forehead. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Hattie,"  said  Agnes  Lane, 
lifting  her  blue  eyes,  full  of  light,  to  her  com- 
panion's face,  "  the  words  you  said  to  me  that 
day  when  you  found  me  under  the  old  oak  tree 
in  a  corner  of  the  play-ground — words  written 
inJetters  of  gold  on  my  heart,  and  that  have 
been  strength  to  me  often  in  hours  of  weakness 


and  despondency !  '  Nobody  can  disgrace  us  if 
we  do  not  disgrace  ourselves  ?'  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember  them,  Agnes,  and  looking 
at  you,  now  I  think 

"  Still  she  wears  her  laurels  meekly— 
When  you  look  within  her  eyea, 

Seeking  for  the  old-time  fondness, 
Yon  shall  And  the  old  replies." 

"  God  grant  it  may  be  even  so  always,"  nmr- 
mured  Agnes  Lane,  while  her  head  dropped  on 
Harriet's  shoulder,  ami  the  tears  to  her  fingers. 

Little  children,  if  you  are  scorned  and  despis- 
ed by  others,  do  not  fear.    Hope  on,  with  a 
\  brave  heart,  for  God  does  not  forget ;  and  for  you 
•  too,  "  the  end  may  be  better  than  the  begin- 
>  ning." 


THE  ALMOND  BLOSSOM. 


"  Dear  mother,"  said  a  little  girl,  as  they  were 
walking  together  in  the  garden,  "  why  do  yon 
have  so  few  of  those  beautiful  double  almonds 
in  the  garden  ?  You  have  hardly  a  bed  where 
there  is  not  a  tuft  of  violets,  and  they  are  so 
much  plainer  1    What  can  be  the  reason  ? " 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  mother,  14  gather  me  i 
bunch  of  each.  Then  I  will  tell  you  why  I  pre- 
fer the  humble  violet." 

The  little  girl  ran  off,  and  soon  returned  with 
a  fine  bunch  of  the  beautiful  almond  and  a  few 
violets. 

"Smell  them,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
"  and  try  which  is  the  sweetest." 

The  child  smelled  again  and  again,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  herself  that  the  lovely  almond 
had  no  scent,  while  the  plain  violet  had  a  de- 
lightful odor. 

"  Well,  my  child,  which  is  the  sweetest  P* 
"Oh,  dear  mother,  it  U  the  little  violet!" 
"  Well,  you  know  now,  my  child,  why  I  pre- 
fer the  plain  violet  to  the  beautiful  almond. — 
Beauty  without  fragrance,  in  flowers,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  something  like  beauty  without  gentle- 
ness and  good  temper  in  little  girls. 

"  When  any  of  those  people  who  speak  with- 
out reflection,  and  may  say  to  you,  '  What 
charming  blue  eyes;  What  beautiful  curls! 
I  What  a  fine  complexion !'  without  knowing 
\  whether  you  have  any  good  qualities,  and  with- 
\  out  thinking  of  your  defects  and  failings,  with 
j  some  of  which  everybody  is  born,  remember 
\  then,  my  little  girl,  the  almond  blossom ;  and 
!  remember  also,  when  your  mother  may  not  be 
j  there  to  tell  you,  that  beauty  without  gentle- 
jness  and  good  temper,  is  worthless. — [Selected. 

|  To  Lift  a.  Flint  Glass  Bottlb  with  a  Straw. 
|  — Take  a  straw  which  is  not  broken  or  bruised, 
|  and  having  bent  one  end  of  it  into  a  sharp  an- 
f  gle,  put  this  curved  end  into  the  bottle,  so  that 
!  the  bent  part  may  rest  against  its  side :  yon  may 
\  then  take  the  other  end,  and  lift  up  the  bottle 
■  by  it,  without  breaking  the  straw,  and  this  will 
(be  more  easily  accomplished,  as  the  angular 
ipart  of  the  straw  approaches  nearer  to  that 
j  which  comes  out  of  the  bottle. 
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Checked  Perspiration. — There  are  two  kinds  of  >  the  greatest  imposters  living.  They  surpass 
perspiration,  sensible  and  insensible.  When  we  Uheir  civilized  imitators.  They  "  out-herod  He- 
see  drops  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  body j rod"  in  knavery.  The  whole  system  of  practice 
as  the  result  of  exercise,  or  subsidence  of  fever,  J  among  the  Indians  has  always  consisted  in  fraud 
that  is  sensible  perspiration,  perspiration  recog  jand  pretence.  Catlin,  who  spent  years  among 
nized  by  the  sense  of  sight.  But  when  perspi-Uhe  North  American  Indians,  constantly  affirms 
ration  is  so  gentle  that  it  cannot  be  detected  ins  this.  They  know  literally  nothing  of  the  pow- 
tue  Bhape  of  water-drops,  when  no  moisture  Jer  of  simples.  They  employ,  over  sick,  charms, 
can  be  felt,  when  it  is  known  to  us  only  by  a !;  spells,  and  incantations,  and  make  use  of  amu- 
certain  softness  of  the  skin,  that  is  insensible \  lets  and  consecrated  medicine  bags  as  curative 
perspiration,  and  is  so  gentle  that  it  may  be  s  agents.  Yet  our  scientific  botanists  go  to  these 
checked  to  a  very  considerable  extent  without  Ungorant,  besotted  dupes  of  superstitution  to 
special  injury.  But  to  use  popular  language  (learn  medical  science.  Sometimes  a  veritable 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  when  a  man  is  sweat-  $  Indian  doctor  appears  among  us  with  more  brass 
ing  freely,  and  it  is  suddenly  checked,  and  the  s  than  copper  in  his  face.  He  makes  his  prescript 
sweat  is  not  brought  out  again  in  a  very  few  ]  tions  with  great  gravity  anil  solemnity.  He 
moments,  sudden  and  painful  sickness  is  a  very  \  cuts  his  herbs  and  gathers  his  roots  under  the 
certain  result.  \  influence  of  certain  astronomical  signs.  These 

What,  then,  checks  perspiration  ?  A  draft  of  j  signs,  by  the  way,  are  but  a  relic  of  old  astro- 
air  while  we  are  at  rest,  after  exercise,  or  get- j  logy,  as  ancient  as  the  Pharaohs,  and  have  no 
ting  the  clothing  wet  and  remaining  at  rest  j  more  significancy  for  us  than  the  worship  of  Isis. 
while  it  is  so.  Getting  out  of  a  warm  bed  and  j  But  our  doctor  regards  "  the  stellar"  influence  in 
going  to  an  open  door  or  window,  has  been  the  \  gathering  his  herbs.  He  strips  the  bark  upward 
death  of  multitudes.  j  for  an  emetic,  and  downward  for  a  cathartic. — 

A  lady  heard  the  cry  of  fire  at  midnight ;  it  (He  steeps  the  whole  in  river  water  taken  up  in 
was  bitter  cold ;  it  was  so  near,  the  flames  illu-Ja  peculiar  way.  I  once  heard  of  an  instanoe 
minated  her  chamber.  She  left,  the  bed,  hoist-  \  where  the  whole  process  failed  because  the  pa- 
ed  the  window,  the  cold  chilled  her  in  ajtient  dipped  the  water  up  stream  instead  of 
moment.  From  that  hour  until  her  death,  a  <  down !  "  Because  you  see,"  said  the  learned 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  she  never  saw  a  doctor,  "if  the  water  be  dipped  up  stream,  it 


well  day. 

A  young  lady  went  to  a  window  in  her  night 
clothes  to  look  at  something  in  the  street,  lean 


goes  agin  natur ;  if  down  stream,  it  helps  natur." 
Such  are  Indian  doctors. — lb. 


in*  her  unprotected  arms  on  the  stone  window-  j  ,  Vegetable  Medicine.-— At  the  present  day 
sill,  which  was  damp  and  cold.  She  became  an  »  a  g™t  fondness  for  vegetable  meiicmes 
invalid,  and  will  remain  so  for  life.  An*  *hm«  h™»**»  pr^f  °J  ^getable  before  it 

Sir  Thomas  Colby  being  in  a  profuse  sweat  ?oe8  down  with  the  multitude.  Notwithstand- 
one  night,  happened  to  remember  that  he  had  mg  every  body  knows  that  no  new  vegetable  has 
left  the  key  of  his  wine  celler  on  the  parlor  ta- \*Qen  discovered,  and  no  new  properties  have 
bie,  and,  fearing  his  servants  might  improve  the \^en  detected  in  vegetables  before  known,  still 
!...!i.«La        A^i,  a—  ~t  u:a  i^they  confide  in  the  assertion  that  the  common- 

est herbs  may  be  made  sovereign  remedies  for 


poisons,  such  as  destroy  life  almost  at  a  blow, 
like  a  thunder-bolt,  are  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Still  we  are  told  that  all  vegetable  reme- 
dies are  safe,  while  murcury  is  the  great  bug- 
But  it  has  been  proved  in 


inadvertence  and  drink  some  of  his  wine,  he* 

left  his  bed,  walked  down  stairc,  the  .w^tagj«  »V ^ZhlZirV"  TusTnaUr 
process  was  checked,  from  which  he  died  in  a*  *|  'beUU  ™ar  fle8n.18  £*,  „  13  "$ually 
frw  days,  leaving  six  millions  dollars  in  theiwel  known  that  a  majority  of  all  the  medicines 
English  funds.  His  illness  was  so  brief  and  vio-  lat  the  Ph^opona  of  the  regular  faculty  are 
iZ  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  make ,  hb  IS^&lt^K  .'S 
will,  and  his  immense  property  was  divided 
among  five  or  six  day  laborers  who  were  his 
nearest  relatives. 

The  great  practical  lesson  which  we  wish  toj|"w  "^JJ*1' 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  this <co£  °  of  f^fwhere  quacks  have  been  ar- 
you  are  perspiring  freely  keep  in  motion  ^i  '^  fo^  pill9  professing 

until  you  get  to  a  good  fire,  or  to  some  place,  wherel:   *         ,  \  '         *     X    .    '  6 

tou  are  ferfectly,helUrU  from  any  draft  or  ai>  £  Je8^b,e  haTe  P*"?^  'f^10*. 

IkuUvJ-hJ,  Jf.  y.  Journal  of  Health.         ^«  P»l,ellt-  .Th!w  are>  a  ™*  ot 

J  \  infallible  remedies  for  consumption,  and  there 

Indian  Doctors. — Of  all  the  gross  and  palpa-Jcan  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  only  ingredi- 

ble  impositions  upon  the  public  credulity,  the  Sent  in  them  all  which  serves  to  allay  the  irrita- 

pretenoe  that  the  Indians  understood  the  heal- :t ion  of  a  chronic  cough  is  opium  !   This,  for  a 

ing  virtues  of  roots  and  herbs,  is  the  most \X\ me,  quiets  the  consumptive  patient,  and  de- 

nlwurd  and  monstrous.    Civilized  and  Chris- Reives  him  with  the  hope  of  recovery,  but  by 

Iran  men  having  recourse  to  savages  to  learn  5  frequent  use  of  it  the  strength  is  exhausted,  and 

n<*M»nce  1    It  is,  however,  a  notorious  fact  that  %  the  system  sinks  under  the  repeated  assaults  of 

Indian  "  medicine  men,"  as  they  are  called,  are  empiricism. — 76. 
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Drrssbd  Salmon. — All  salmon,  whether  crimp- 
ed, split,  or  in  slices,  should  go  through  the 
same  process  in  dressing ;  but  you  can  vary 
your  sauces  as  may  be  most  approved  of.  Put 
your  salmon  either  in  a  fish-kettle  or  a  large 
baking-dish  ;  if  a  dish,  you  must  cover  it  with 
butter  paper,  and  frequently  baste  it  with  the 
marinade,  which  is  made  thus :  cut  a  carrot, 
turnip,  celery,  onions,  a  faggot  of  Bweet  herbs, 
two  blades  of  mace,  butter  it,  and  put  it  over 
your  cutlets,  then  put  them  either  in  your  oven 
or  on  your  hot-plate  or  stove ;  be  careful  in  turn- 
ing them,  take  them  out  of  the  sautepan  or  pa- 
per, to  dry  away  the  grease,  have  some  good 
brown  sauce  ready  ;  after  taking  off  the  fat  from 
what  they  were  done  in,  put  the  remainder  good 
into  your  sauce,  adding  a  few  drops  of  anchovy 
sauce,  lemon  juice,  a  little  sugar,  a  glass  of  wine, 
then  boil  well  for  some  time,  dish  your  cutlets ! 
one  on  the  other  round,  and  either  glaze  them 
or  pour  the  sauce  over  them. 

To  Pickle  Salmon.— Scale,  clean,  split,  and 
divide  the  salmon  into  handsome  pieces  ;  place  ; 
them  in  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan,  with  just 
sufficient  water  to  cover  them.  Put  into  three 
quarts  of  water  one  pint  of  vinegar,  a  dozen  bay 
leaves,  half  that  quantity  of  mace,  a  handful  of 
-  salt,  and  a  fourth  part  of  an  ounce  of  black  pep- 
per. When  the  salmon  is  sufficiently  boiled 
remove  it,  drain  it,  and  place  it  upon  a  cloth. — 
Put  in  the  kettle  another  layer  of  salmon,  pour 
over  it  the  liquor  which  you  have  prepared,  and 
keep  it  until  the  salmon  is  done.  Then  remove 
the  fish,  place  it  in  a  deep  dish  or  pan,  and  cover 
it  with  the  pickle,  which,  if  not  sufficiently  acid, 
may  receive  more  vinegar  and  salt,  and  be  boil- 
ed forty  minutes.  Let  the  air  be  kept  from  the  ;| 
fish,  and,  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  occasionally  drain  the 
liquor  from  the  fish,  and  skim,  and  boil  it.  i 

Washing  Silvbr  Warb. — The  Philadelphia  ; 
Ledger  states  that  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  ; 
oldest  silver  establishments  in  this  city,  says  j 
that  "  housekeepers  ruin  their  silver  by  wash-  j 
ing  it  in  soap  suds ;  it  makes  it  look  like  pew- 
ter.  Never  put  a  particle  of  soap  about  your  : 
silver,  then  it  will  retain  its  original  lustre. — : 
When  it  wants  polish,  take  a  piece  of  soft  leath- 
er and  whiting  and  rub  it  hard." 

Sally  Ldnn  Cake. — Rub  a  piece  of  butter  as 
large  as  an  egg  into  a  quart  of  flour,  add  one 
tumbler  of  milk,  two  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  one  of  soda,  and  a  little  salt ;  bake  in  a 
round  or  square  pan,  and  eat  warm  with  butter. 

Sweetbreads  should  be  soaked  in  water,  put 
for  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  boiling  water,  and 


\  then  hito  clear  cold  spring  water,  to  blanch. — 
|  They  may  be  cut  in  slices,  or  in  dice,  and  pat 
\  into  fricasees  of  meat  or  ragouts,  or  they  may 
\  be  served  as  a  separate  dish. 

>  Maxims  in  Cookery. — By  M.  Soybr. — Clear 
Soup  must  not  be  too  strong  of  meat,  and  must 
be  of  a  light  brown,  sherry,  or  straw  color. 

White  or  brown  thick  Soups  must  be  rather 
thinnish,  lightly  adhering  to  the  back  of  the 
i  spoon. 

All  Purees  must  adhere  little  or  more  to  the 
back  of  the  spoon. 

Fish  Sauce  should  be  thicker  for  boiled  fish 
than  for  broiled  or  fried. 

Brown  Sauce  should  be  a  little  thinnish,  and 
chesnut  color. 

White  Sauce  should  be  of  the  color  of  ivory, 
and  thicker  than  brown  Sauce. 

Cream  or  Dutch  Sauce  must  be  rather  thick- 
ish,  and  cannot  be  too  white. 

Every  description  of  Fish  should  be  well  done, 
but  not  over-boiled,  broiled,  stewed,  or  fried. 

Beef  and  Mutton  must  be  underdone,  even 
for  joints,  removes,  and  entrees. 
Lamb  requires  to  be  well  done. 
Veal  and  Pork  must  be  well  done. 
Venison  must  be  underdone,  red  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  full  of  gravy,  but  not  raw. 

Poultry,  either  broiled,  stewed,  boiled,  or 
roasted,  must  be  done  thoroughly,  not  cutting 
in  the  least  red ;  but  must  still  be  full  of  gravy. 

Pheasants  and  Partridges  must  be'  well  done 
through,  yet  full  of  gravy. 

Grouse,  Black  Cocks,  Grey  Hens,  and  Ptarma- 
gans,  must  cut  reddish,  with  plenty  of  gravy, 
;  but  not  too  much  underdone. 

All  kinds  of  Waterfowl  must  be  very  much 
:  underdone,  so  that  the  blood  and  gravy  follow 
the  knife  in  carving. 

Plovers  must  be  rather  underdone,  but  done 
through.  ^ 
Rabbits  and  Pigeons  must  be  well  done. 
Second-course  savory  dishes  must  be  rather 
highly  seasoned,  but  with  moderation. 

Pastry  should,  when  baked,  be  clear,  light  and 
transparent,  and  of  a  beautiful  straw  color. 

Large  pies,  timbales,  and  casseroles  of  rice 
must  be  of  a  yellowish  brown  color. 

Jellies  require  to  be  very  transparent  for 
fruits;  and  not  too  firm,  but  better  so  than  too 
delicate. 

Orange  jellies  should  be  of  a  deep  orange 
color ;  and  all  fruit  jellies  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  color  of  the  fruit. 

Creams  should  be  very  light  and  delicate; 
but  fruit  creams  must  be  kept  of  the  color  of 
the  fruits  they  are  made  of. 

All  kinds  of  souffle  or  fondu  must  be  well  dose 
through,  or  they  would  be  very  indigestible. 
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POLITICS  AND  THE  PULPIT.  < thought  and  speech.    If  they  are  touched  at  ail  it 

The  introduction  of  political  themes  in  the  pulpit,  ;  should  be  in  soothing  the  angry  passions  which  they 
and  their  discussion  there  on  the  Sabbath  by  men  set !  g«™ate,  with  a  view  to  restore  the  mastery  of  rea- 
.  .  .  .  .  ,  A_.  -  ,.  •  •  son  and  judgment.  This  is  the  proper  office  of  the 
apart  to  minister  in  the  holy  things  of  religion,  is  clergymaJnf  J^d  in  matter8  pertaining  his  particu- 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  as  working  evil  instead  of  good,  lar  vocation,  the  world  defers  to  his  teachings  from 
In  times  of  political  excitement,  when  interest  and  |  respect  to  his  character  and  the  sacred  office  he  ful- 
love  of  power  seise  every  opportunity  to  sway  men  fils-  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  pursuits  and  pro- 
by  passion  and  prejudice,  the  day  of  rest  from  fe^ion  of. ft  ^rgyman  which  gives  authority  to  his 
*Z  /  *  ,  ,  ^      judgment  in  political  questions,  or  makes  it  superior 

thoughts  of  this  world  as  well  as  from  natural  labor,  ^  ^  of  any  of  hig  congregation.  There  every  man 
particularly  needs  to  be  kept  sacred  to  its  high  spi-  j  stands  upon  his  own  private  judgment.  He  defers 
ritual  uses.  The  minister's  calling  is  not  of  this  world,  j  to  no  authority  but  his  own  reason,  and  presumes  to 
but  the  next.    His  office  is  to  lead  men  to  heaven ;  \  f6^6       principle  of  conduct  which  should  guide 


and  when  he  so  far  forgets  his  peculiar  uses  as  to  step 
down  into  the  arena  of  politics,  and  desecrate  his 
pulpit  by  partisan  harangues,  he  loses  more  than  half 
of  his  power  over  the  minds  of  men  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  spiritual  life. 

In  all  religions  congregations  are  men  of  different 
political  views,  and  different  ways  of  regarding  quest 
tions  of  govermental  policy.  Some,  with  an  earnest 
zeal  for  reform  that  is  always  found  in  persons  of  cer- 
tain temperaments,  experiences  and  habits  of  think- 
ing, are  for  using  the  surgeon's  knife  and  getting  rid 
of  great  evils  at  once  by  unrelenting  excision ;  while 
others,  and  usually  the  larger  class,  see  more  of  harm 
than  good  in  such  a  course,  and  are  disposed  to  wait 
patiently  the  slow  progress  of  events,  believing  that 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people  there  is  a  healthy 
power  at  work,  that  will,  in  good  time,  and  without 
injurious  violence,  work  a  radical  cure.  Now,  it  is 
not  the  clergyman's  place  to  array  these  two  classes 
of  men  in  opposition  to  each  other,  by  denouncing 
one  set  of  views  and  upholding  another.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  teach  them  the  laws  of  spiritual  life,  and 


him,  acoording  to  bis  own  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  expediency  or  interest.  In  nine  oases  out  of  ten 
the  secular  judgment  in  secular  affairs  is  more  en- 
lightened and  correct  than  the  clerical,  because  men 
mixing  with  the  world  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  the  world  and  the  principles  of  human  ac- 
tion which  its  strifes  and  its  interests  call  continually 
into  play.  Hence  it  is  unwise  for  clergymen  to  bring 
themselves  in  conflict  with  men  so  much  better  pre- 
pared to  grapple  with  the  excitements  and  questions 
of  the  day,  and  in  whioh  their  interests,  pursuits  and 
aspirations  are  so  much  more  deeply  centred.  It  is 
a  mistaken  judgment  to  suppose  that  the  authority 
which  appertains  to  his  divine  teachings  carries  weight 
with  it  into  other  and  different  channels,  and  the 
clergyman  must  have  a  very  imperfect  conception  of 
his  office  when  he  attempts  to  dictate  where  such 
authority  does  not  exist." 


WOMAN'S  RIGHTS,  fte. 

"  The  world  of  the  affections  ia  thy  world. 
Not  that  of  man'*  ambition.   In  that  atillneae 
Which  best  becomes  a  woman,  calm  and  holy 
Thou  aitteat  by  the  flreaide  of  the  heart 
Fanning  ita  flame." 

Now,  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  the  name  of  Antoinette 


to  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  spiritual  brotherhood ;  j  Brown  «d  W  St™e.  h™       7«*  write  such  he- 
i:r*   u  i..^.  i-  J  resies  as  that?  As  if  woman's  rightful  place  and 


to  lift  their  affections  above  the  lusts,  contentions,  in- 
fluences, and  principles  that  govern  in  mere  natural 
life,  into  the  loving,  peaceful,  unselfish  intuitions  of 
angelic  life.  His  doty  is  to  lead  them  towards  hea- 
ven ;  not  to  inflame  their  passions,  one  against  the 
other. — To  unite  them  in  good  works,  not  drive  them 
asunder  by  political  antagonisms. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  clergyman  can  intro- 
duce political  questions  into  his  pulpit,  without  loss 
of  right  influence  among  his  people,  or  without  pro-  \ 
duc'ng  states  of  mind  in  his  congregation  injurious ; 
to  vital  religion.  A  writer  in  one  of  our  daily  papers ; 
(the  Ledger)  in  speaking  of  a  recent  unhappy  dis- ; 
turbance  in  a  church  in  this  city,  produced  by  the 
minister's  unwise  reference  to  an  exciting  political 
subject,  makes  these  sensible  observations 


position  were  not  the  platform  and  the  pulpit,  the 
stump  and  the  Senate  chamber.  As  if  State  de- 
plomacy  were  not  better  adapted  to  her  sphere  and 
abilities  than  darning  stockings  ;  and  lecturing  on  a 
Booraboola  Gha  better  than  rocking  babies'  cradles. 
As  if  St.  Paul  had  any  sort  of  an  idea  of  the  mani- 
fest destiny  and  rightful  position  of  woman,  when  he 
recommended  her  to  cultivate  a  meek  and  quiet  spi- 
rit, and  obey  her  husband  ! 

Well,  fortunately,  the  world  hasn't  been  standing 
still  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  and  since  the 
burning  heart  of  Paul  the  Apostle  first  conceived  and 
wrote  that  obnoxious  word,  while  the  oriental  sunlight 
flickered  through  the  prison -grates  and  glimmered 
S  over  his  rustling  parchment — mankind  has  grown 
older  and  wiser. 


"  The  pulpit  is  no  place  for  discussions,  the  nature  >    _  ,    ...       .  ...        ,      .  . 

of  which/ joined  with  the  infirmity  of  human  temper  But  whl,e  ™  beheve  thw'  reader'  inst  M  fa,,y  M 
and  judgment,  necessarily  leads  to  intemperance  of<voudo,  though  you  are  the  leader  of  half  the  "reform 

*  '  ens; 
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movements"  of  this  nineteenth  century,  we  do  not  be-^  member  as  each  day  says  its  twilight  farewell  to  yon, 
lieve  the  age  has  outgrown  the  Bible.    Shall  the  ere- \  it  bears  the  sign  and  superscription  you  hare  left 
ated  outgrow  the  Creator?    And  yet  underlying  this;  there  into  the  "  white  calm"  of  eternity,  v.  p.  t. 
Woman's  Rights  question,  there  is  a  double  germ  of;  ■ 
truth — a  pure  diamond  hidden  among  the  crust  and  ;  MEND  THE  BREECHES. 

debris — a  seed  of  good  wheat  buried  deep  in  thes,  "Oh,  dear,  save  me!"  said  poor  Mrs.  Brown, Bet- 
chaff.  ^  tling  herself  into  her  flag-bottomed  rocking  chair, 
Woman  may  not  yet  occupy  entirely  her  true  posi-^;  with  a  terribly  woe-begone,  given-over  expression  of 
tion.  She  may  have  rights,  privileges,  immunities;  countenance,  "if  that  child  hasn't  gone  and  torn  a 
which  society  has  never  granted  her,  and  the  sooner ^  hole  in  the  leg  of  them  span  new  breeches  I  made  for 
she  be  put  in  possession  of  these  the  better  for  all  >  him  last  week !  Well,  there's  no  use  tryin1.  The 
mankind.  The  world  has  yet  a  long  distance  to  go  \  more  you  do,  the  more  you  may,  and  no  thank*  for 
before  it  attains  perfection,  and  we  can  forgive  you  J  it  either.  I  don't  b'lieve,  since  the  world  stood,  any 
if  you  are  a  little  rabid  and  ultra  in  this  matter  of  s  other  mother  ever  had  such  a  set  of  careless,  hollerin , 
reform  measures.  It  is  the  jtecessary  fault  of  revo-  <;  yellin',  stamping  teajm',  destroyin'  boys  as  I've  got. 
lutions  generally.  j  From  this  time,  forrard,  I'm  resolved  to  let  things 
But  one  thing  is  true  of  woman — true  as  that  God  s  take  their  own  course,  and  go  to  pell-mell  as  fast  ai 
made  and  endowed  me  with  her  peculiar  gifts  and  J  tQ*y  can  get  there,"  and  having  thus  sagely  and  em 
graces  :  just  so  far  as  you  ignore  her  heart,  her  emo-  i  phatically  spoken,  Mrs.  Brown  pinned  her  capBtrings 
tional  nature,  just  so  far  will  all  efforts  to  expand  or  ^  w*tn  such  an  air  of  doleful  martyrdom,  you  would 
elevate  her  be  a  mistake  and  a  failure,  because  they  s  have  felt  that  she  was  the  victim  of  all  kinds  of  so- 
are  founded  on  a  lie.                                          \  cial  and  domestic  conspiracies  and  outrages. 

Woman's  heart!  this  is  her  glory,  her  crown,  her  \  "No,  you  won't  do  any  such  thing,"  whispered 
consecration  ;  this  it  is  that  makes  her  the  Priestess  \  good  Common  Sense,  in  the  ear  of  that  most.discon- 
and  the  Divinity.  Woman  must  rule  and  reign  in  the  \  solate  lady.  "You'll  just  go  and  pick  up  those 
councils  of  the  nations  and  the  camps  of  the  battle  \  breeches  of  Tom's,  and  darn  the  rent  so  nicely,  no- 
field,  but  it  must  be  through  her  affections,  not  her  \  body  '11  ever  suspect  there  was  one  there,  and  they'll 
intellect — by  her  love,  not  her  lecturing.  Don't  \  last  him  all  summer  yet.  You'll  do  it  right  off,  too, 
misapprehend  us  here,  though.  She  is  not  man's  in-  \  before  it's  time  to  shell  the  peas  for  dinner,  instead  of 
ferior,  but  his  companion,  and  the  greater  her  intel-  \  sitting  there,  moping  and  grumbling  all  the  morning, 
lect  the  correspondingly  deeper  should  be  her  affections.  \  when  you're  not  a  bit  worse  off  than  your  neighbors; 
Is  the  love  of  a  savage  richer  or  more  enduring  than  { an(*  if  your  boys  are  rude  and  harum-scarum,  and 
that  of  a  refined,  cultivated  being?  An  ignorant  or  j  make  you  a  world  of  trouble,  they're  kind-hearted 
narrow-minded  woman  is  unfit  to  be  a  wife  or  a  mo-  j  fellows,  and  you  ought  to  thank  God  they  do  as  well 


ther,  and  the  man  who  elects  such  an  one,  will  find, 
as  he  deserves,  his  reward.  Genius  that  is  true  to 
itself  roust  elevate  and  enlarge  and  enrich  the  whole 
inner  life  of  its  possessor — the  "world  of  the  affec- 
tions" as  well  as  that  of  the  intellect 

After  all,  it  is  the  old,  ever  new  story  that  home  is 


as  they  do."  "  I  s'pose  I  had.  Sometimes  I  think  I 
am  a  little  grumblin',  and  fault-finding  naterally," 
soliloquised  Mrs.  Brown,  as  she  bestirred  herself  for 
the  shears  and  the  sewing-silk.  Half  an  hour  later, 
she  was  humming  a  tune,  to  the  quick  motion  of  her 
needle,  and  you  would  have  had  to  look  a  long  way 


woman's  place  and  sphere.  There  her  life  writes  out  \  before  you  would  have  found  a  happier-faced  wife 
its  immortal  poem  of  love  and  tenderness;  there  her  j  and  mother,  than  that  of  the  little  woman  who  sat 
white  hands  bring  to .  one  heart  the  honey  and  the  \  sewing  by  the  kitchen  window,  where  the  wings  of 
wine.  The  laurels  of  fame,  and  the  dazzling  heights  !  the  honey-bees  flashed  in  and  out  among  the  briar 
of  ambition  never  satisfy  the  soul  of  a  woman.  Only  ?  roses. 

as  the  life  of  some  other  life,  set  in  another  heart —  \    Look  here,  reader.   Have  you  the  vapors,  or  the 
its  pearl  of  great  price— shall  she  live  truly  and  hor-  $  blues,  or  the  discoruolables  in  general  ?    Just  hear 
moniously,  as  God  hath  designed  her — and  His  word  j  what  Common  Sense  says,  and  "mend  the  breeches." 
beareth  witness  to  it.  \  t.  f.  t. 


„  ...  vii       a        ,  \  TOO  MUCH  IN-DOOR8. 

Summer  is  ripening  on  the  hills.   August  comes  up  >    m  ,  , 

with  slow  tread  from  the  tropics  to  cool  its  fiery  heart  Women  m  th"  ooanir*>  «  ™U  in  c,Ues  **  » *™ 
with  night-draughts  of  the  south  wind.  The  green  diatricts' liv*  to°  macb  in-doon,  and  feeble  health  and 
earth  grows  very  calm  as  he  winds  his  hot  arms  about  loW  W™**™  the  "ad  consequences  They  want 
it  A  low  hymn  rustles  the  forest  trees.  It  is  the  ™r*  exercise-more  *eedom  out  m  the  open  air.- 
sweet  "lullaby"  with  which  August  rocks  the  summer  Prof' N<M$h'  ™  *  recent  number  of  Ae  American  Agn- 
to  its  death.  Have  you  labelled  any  of  its  hours  caltur*h8t'  haa  an  excellent  article  on  this  subje** 
with  a  golden  «  well  done,"  reader  ?  Are  you  quite  \ fr0m  whlch  We  make  ft  bnef  eXtract'  and  commeDd  lX 
as  ready  to  meet  life's  September  as  the  summer  is  to  \ to  0ur  readera  :— 

meet  hers?   Each  hour  has  brought  its  mission  who- \    "Tfhe  •verlasting  scrubbing  of  floors,  sweeping 
.7*  .       ^carpets,  washing  dishes,  sewing  up  ripe,  tending  re- 

ther  it  found  you  m  jour  quiet  homes,  or  amid  the  s  8p0nsibilities,  getting  breakfast,  dinner,  sapper,  going 
gaieties  of  some  fashionable  watering-place.    But  re-  Uo  bed,  getting  up— flhie  is  -woman's  sphere  is  it?— 
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Very  good.  But  it  should  be  enlarged  a  little.  There  '< 
most  be  more  variety,  more  excitement,  more  out- 
door inspiration.  Riding  out  now  and  then  amount© 
to  nothing,  unless  it  be  on  horseback ;  and  how  many  < 
of  our  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  were  ever  on  top 
of  grandmother's  side  saddle  ?  We  doubt  whether 
they  would  dare  mount  it,  unless  it  were  placed  upon 
a  box  in  the  garret.  There  is  a  want  among  us  of 
out-door  exhilarating,  inspirating,  muscle-making  ex- 
ercise for  women.  We  are  not  anxious  to  build  a  | 
throne,  and  put  a  woman  on  it,  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land.  Nor  would  we  make  woman  hoe  the  broad  tur- : 
nip  fields,  and  weed  the  wheat,  and  shake  the  hay,  as 
they  do.  It  is  not  necessary  that  woman  be  made  a 
sovereign  or  a  drudge,  but  her  sphere  should  extend 
somewhat  outside  of  lath  and  plaster.  Mothers,  go  i 
out ;  take  your  daughters  along  with  you ;  visit  the 
garden;  explore  the  terra  incognita  of  the  whole 
form;  take  an  interest  in  all  improvements.  The 
garden  is  especially  within  your  province.  A  part  of 
it,  and  not  a  stingy  part,  should  be  cultivated 
with  a  succession  of  flowers,  blooming  from  April  to 
November." 

A  NEW  A880CIATION. 

The  following  Constitution  of  a  new  and  important 
association,  formed  or  about  to  be  formed,  was  trans- 
mitted to  us  nearly  a  year  ago,  with  a  request  to  have 
it  published  in  the  Home  Magazine,    It  got  mis- 
laid at  the  time  among  some  other  papers,  and  has  ; 
just  found  its  way  to  the  light.   We  now  make  the  j 
desired  publication,  and  recommend  the  formation  of  • 
societies  on  the  plan  proposed,  in  every  city,  town, 
and  village  in  the  country.   A  rigid  observance  of  its 
rules  by  all  who  subscribe  to  the  the  Constitution, ; 
should  that  number  happen  to  be  large— would  make 
its  organization  a  blessing  to  the  earth. 

SELF-EXAMINING  SOCIETY. 

A  society  under  this  name  has  recently  been  esta- 
blished ;  the  constitution  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1 — This  society  shall  be  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Self-Examining  Society,  and  shall  be  composed 
of  members  of  both  sexes  whose  minds  and  hearts  are ; 
capable  of  moral  improvement. 

Art.  2— The  object  of  this  society  shall  be,  that, 
while  they  may  see  each  other's  faults,  to  feel  and  cor- 
rect their  own.  To  suppress  all  manner  of  deceit 
and  hypocrisy,  slander  and  defamation,  backbiting 
and  evil-speaking,  with  all  that  tends  to  injure  or  de- 
fraud our  neighbor,  either  of  his  property  or  oha- : 
racier. 

Art.  3— This  society  shall  be  independent  of  all 
other  societies,  each  member  being  vested  with  full  j 
powers  and  privileges  to  attend  to  his  own  concerns ; ! 
and  he  shall  make  it  his  duty  to  mind  his  own  busi- : 
ness,  and  let  others' alone.  And  no  president,  vice  pre- 
sident, secretary,  spies,  informers,  or  committee  of 
delegates,  shall  ever  be  chosen  by  the  society  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  others,  and  make  a  report  of 
their  neighbors'  doings,  until  such  a  work  of  charity ; 
shall  have  begun  at  home. 

Art.  4 — There  shall  be  no  public  meetings  of  this ' 
society  on  any  appointed  day,  to  manage  its  concerns,  j 
or  hear  lectures  delivered  before  it ;  but  it  shall  be  ; 
the  duty  of  every  member  to  meet  himself  alone 
•very  day,  and  listen  to  the  lectures  of  his  own  con- 1 
wcunte. 

Art.  5 — No  money  shall  be  raised  from  time  to 
time  to  support  this  society,  nor  to  circulate  self- 
examining  almanacs  to  convince  us  how  muoh  easier 
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it  is  to  examine  others  than  it  is  to  examine  our- 
selves. 

Art.  G— Every  member  of  this  society  shall  pay  due 
regard  to  temperanoe  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
every  thing  else.  But  he  shall  oe  his  own  judge  of 
what  he  shall  eat  and  what  he  shall  drink,  and 
wherewithal  he  shall  be  clothed ;  while  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  tight-lacing  shall  be  left  to  the  gnaw- 
ings  of  conscience  and  consumption,  with  all  the  po- 
pular reproach  which  they  merit  or  deserve. 

Art.  7 — Every  member  of  this  society  shall  be 
allowed  to  drink  tea,  coffee,  cold  water,  butter-milk, 
or  lemonade,  as  suits  him  best ;  or  chew,  or  smoke, 
or  take  snuff,  when  not  offensive  to  the  oompany  he  is 
in,  without  being  excommunicated  from  good  society 
or  deliverer  over  to  the  buffe tings  of  the  Pharisees. 

Art.  8— No  member  of  this  society  shall  ever  set 
himself  up  above  his  fellows  to  teach,  or  seek  to  esta- 
blish his  own  character  and  consequence  by  blacken- 
ing his  neighbor's  good  name,  thinking  to  make  his 
:  own  appear  whiter  ;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  examine  his  own  soul,  heart,  and  disposition, 
:  and  set  a  double  guard  over  the  sin  that  most  easily 
besets  himself. 

'  Art.  9 — The  members  of  this  society  shall  seek  to 
;  do  good  and  not  evil—love,  not  hate,  each  other — 
:  bear  with  the  faults  and  infirmities  of  others,  knowing 
that  they  themselves  are  men  or  women,  ef  like  pas- 
sions and  imperfections. 

Thus  each  member  will  worship  in  his  own  manner 
and  choice,  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  or  under 
his  Own  Truth  and  Good. 


; "  THE  SYBIL." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  semi-monthly  paper,  "de- 
voted to  reforms  in  every  department  of  life."  It  is 
published  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  by  Jno.  W.  Has- 
brouck,  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Sayer.  Price  $1  a 
year.  In  her  spirited  introduction  to  her  readers, 
j  the  fair  editor  says : — "  We  believe,  and  hope  to  prove 
!  it,  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  such  a  false  and 
narrowing  influence  over  woman,  as  her  servility  to 
fashion.  We  invite  discussion  on  this  subjeot,  and 
;  will  promise  a  '  fair  fight'  to  the  disputants.  Hav- 
ing passed  through  a  regular  'Reform  Dress'  ordeal, 
and  knowing  the  oontemptible  spirit  by  which  it  is 
met  from  many,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  show  up 
some  of  the  beauties  of  that  system,  as  well  as  the 
petty  persecution  resorted  to. 

"  Woman's  and  man's  sphere,  their  rights  and  du- 
ties, shall  both  receive  our  especial  attention.  Their 
needs  and  requirements,  powers  and  influence  in  the 
varied  spheres  of  life,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to 
both  by  their  being  more  workers  together,  and  how 
!  this  may  be  accomplished  shall  not  go  unheeded— 
;  while  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  present  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  same  to  our  readers." 

An  unsparing  war  is  promised  by  the  editor  against 
every  social  usage  that  destroys  health,  vitiates  the 
taste,  or  depraves  the  moral  sentiments. 

GODEY'S  LADY'S  BOOK. 

"  Hall's  New  York  Journal  of  Health,"  has  this 
brief  complimentary  paragraph  about  the  Lady's 
Book,  which  speaks  volumes  of  commendation: — 
"  Well  done !  A  monthly  periodical  which  can  be 
published  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  never  al- 
low a  profanity  to  polute  its  pages,  makes  another 
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step  forward,  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise."  In  ano- 
ther part  of  the  Journal  we  find  the  editor  again 
warmly  commending  the  same  excellent  magazine, 
which  he  says  is  "  demonstrating  that  oaths  and  vul- 
garities are  not  essential  to  a  publisher's  success ;  de- 
monstrating that  a  journal  may  live  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  without  admitting  one  line  in  the  derision 
or  abuse  of  the  religion  of  another ;  demonstrating 
that  an  editor  and  publisher  may  obtain  pecuniary 
success  without  being  sold  to  the  makers  of  patent 
medicines,  and  without  being  made  the  tools  of  the 
unblushing  effronteries  of  quackery  and  bold  impos- 
tures." 

There,  Mr.  Godey,  you  have  praise  to  be  proud  of. 


"  Now  that  there  is  a  strong  probability,"  says  a 
cotemporary,  "  of  good  feeling  being  restored  between 
the  two  Governments  of  England  and  America,  let 
the  newspapers  of  both  countries  try  to  foster  it.  Let 
them  be  less  acrimonious  and  taunting  towards  na- 
tional peculiarities  and  foibles,  point  out  the  errors 
of  each  other,  when  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  them, 
in  the  kindly  spirit  of  instruction,  and  not  as  if  they 
felt  a  malicious  satisfaction  in  discovering  each  other's 
weaknesses.  Reproof,  in  a  proper  spirit,  may  do  each 
of  them  much  good."  This  is  good  advice,  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  be  taken.  Thoughtless,  prejudiced, 
and  ill-designing  newspaper  editors,  have  power  to 
work  a  large  amount  of  harm,  and  they  are  constant- 
ly doing  it.  Their  influence  would  be  diminished,  in 
most  cases,  if  they  were  known,  personally,  to  the 
public  Too  often,  the  standing  and  character  of  the 
press  give  weight  to  opinions  and  assertions  that  have 
no  true  basis  in  fact  or  right  reason.  Words,  spoken 
behind  the  editorial  mask  have  often  an  apparent 
oracular  signification,  that  would  be  entirely  lost, 
were  the  mask  removed,  and  the  real  person  who 
was  speaking  become  visible. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  VALEDICTORY  POEM. 
They  wait  for  thee— through  many  a  home 
Ripples  the  gladsome  sound — "  they  come !" 
And  go — the  rich  pearls  of  the  past 
Have  dowered  the  present — hold  them  fast. 
Fill  up  with  kindly  word  and  deed 
The  lives  that  from  our  gaze  recede ; 
And  when  the  day  is  sloping  down 
To  the  night-shadows,  dim  and  brown, 
May  all  our  pathways  meet  the  one 
Which  reaches  toward  that  upper  home, 
Where  the  sweet  May-wind  ever  flows 
Like  a  low  ballad,  through  the  snows 
Of  the  white  blossoms,  as  they  lie 
Round  the  fair-meadow-lands  on  high — 
There  may  we  meet: — Go  forth  to  take 
Whate'er  the  future  brings,  and  wait 
Calmly,  and  patiently,  and  well, 
Till  the  last  summons  come— -farewell!   v.  f.  t. 


POLITICAL  DETRACTION. 

The  great  evil  attendant  upon  all  elections  in  this 
country,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored.  No  matter  how 
pure  a  man's  life  may  have  been,  the  moment  he  be- 
comes a  candidate  for  any  public  office,  detraction  of 
the  most  shameless  character  begins.  In  the  words 
of  a  cotemporary : — "  Let  us  have  a  little  honor  and 


decency  in  our  politics — a  little  more  fairness  and 
truth,  as  if  the  conductors  of  the  party  presses  really 
believed  their  readers  had  brains  enough  to  compre- 
hend principles,  decency  enough  to  despise  low  de- 
traction, and  intelligence  sufficient  to  be  reasoned 
with." 


NEVER  GIVE  WAY  TO  MELANCHOLY. 

Just  make  this  one  of  your  life-laconics,  reader. 
Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you !  If  an 
evil  is  inevitable,  submit  to  it,  thanking  God  that 
evil  need  not  be  eternal.  Then  extract  from  every 
hour  and  circumstance  and  character,  all  the  bright- 
ness, all  the  sweetness  you  can.  This  is  life's  best 
philosophy.  » 

AFFECTIONS. 

The  affections,  says  Fuller,  like  the  conscience,  are 
rather  to  be  led  than  driven ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  who  marry  where  they  do  not  love,  will 
love  where  they  do  not  marry. 


He  that  has  never  known  adversity,  is  but  half 
acquainted  with  others,  or  with  himself. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS  OF  HERODOTU8  IN  THE 
FIFTH  CENTURY  BEFORE  CHRIST.  An  imaginary 
Biography  founded  on  fact.  Illustrative  of  the  History, 
Manners,  Religion,  Literature,  Art,  and  Social  Condition  of 
the  Grceki,  Egyptian*,  Fenians,  Babylonian*.  Hebrew*, 
Scythians,  and  other  Ancient  Nations,  in  the  days  of  Pericles 
aod  Nehemiah.  By  J.  Talboys  Wn  bklek,  author  of  "  1  he 
Geography  of  Herodotus."  In  two  vols.  New  York :  Har- 
per $-  Brotiiert. 

Designed  to  be  an  introduction  to  a  higher  class  of 
historical  and  critical  reading,  and  as  such  invalua- 
ble to  the  general  reader.  The  style  is  especially 
pure  and  correct,  while  it  is  enlivened  and  enriched 
by  the  imagery  of  a  poetic  mind.  The  work  fur- 
nishes a  view  44  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Ne- 
hemiah." In  order  to  do  this  with  the  finest  effect, 
and  thence  to  produce  the  most  lasting  impression 
upon  the  reader,  the  author,  as  the  title  intimates, 
has  written  an  imaginary  biography  of  Herodotus, 
the  celebrated  Greek  historian  and  geographer,  and 
by  describing  his  supposed  travels  to  the  most  (anions 
cities  and  countries  of  antiquity,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  review  their  several  histories,  narrate  their  tradi- 
tions, describe  the  appearance  of  the  people,  point 
out  their  peculiarities  and  manners,  and  develop 
their  religious  ideas.  How  full  of  interest  the  work 
must  be,  will  be  apparent  to  every  one. 

LINDA,  OR  THE  YOUNO  PILOT.  By  M«s.  Cakolisk 
LkkHshtz.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson. 

One  of  Mrs.  Hentz's  best  stories.  The  plot  is  well 
conceived,  and  full  of  dramatic  power.  A  warm,  glow- 
ing imagination  throws  its  rich  ooloring  over  every 
page,  while  the  pictures  of  southern  life  and  charac- 
ter are  graphically  and  powerfully  drawn.  Some  of 
the  scenes  are  doubtless  rather  intense  and  over- 
wrought, but  the  story  is  altogether  a  very  fascina- 
ting one ;  and  pure  thoughts  and  noble  aspirations 
wind  their  golden  threads  through  the  book. 

THE  HUGUENOT  EXILES.  A  Historical  Norel.  Nev 
York  t  Harper  4*  3ro$. 

A  very  interesting  novel  of  the  times  of  Louis  the 
XIV.   The  scenes  are  laid  in  a  most  exciting  period 
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of  religion*  history,  and  the  story  of  the  persecutions 
and  sufferings  of  the  Huguenot  exiles  is  enough  to 
wring  any  heart— not  entirely  stone.  The  story  leads 
us  back  to  the  past,  and  portrays  vividly  those  terri- 
ble scenes  and  sufferings  which  have  made  the  names 
of  the  Huguenots  sacred  around  our  hearth-stones. 

THE  AGE  OF  GOLD,  OR  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES 
OF  ROBERT  ROMAINE.  By  Robxrt  Dkxtkk  Romaikk. 
Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  Sf  Cc. 

Lively  and  vivacious,  with  a  good  fund  of  humor. 
The  author  evidently  has  line  powers  of  observation, 
and  gives  us  many  passages  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
pathos.  The  story  increases  constantly  in  vigor  and 
in  interest,  and  the  latter  portion  is  much  finer  than 
the  commencement,  at  least  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

T%£*.i!ZZJ±VT)  OENIU8  OF  CALDERON,  WITH 
SPECIMENS  OF  HIS  PLATS.  By  Richard  Chwixvi* 
Tbbkch,  B.  D.  New  York*  RtJJtkXd. 

About  half  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  history 
of  the  life  and  genius  of  the  great  Spanish  dramatist, 
and  will  be  deeply  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  the 
drama.  It  is  beautifully,  forcibly,  and  graphically 
written,  and  will  introdnce  the  poems  of  Calderon 
to  many  who  have  hitherto  been  unacquainted  with 
them.  A  variety  of  circumstances  have  interfered; 
with  the  translation  of  this  poet's  works  into  our  own ! 
language,  and  they  can  never  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  rich  old  Castilian,  in 
which  he  incarnated  his  genius.  The  author  says: 
"His  morality  may  sometimes  be  questionable,  and! 
more  than  questionable,  but  in  the  entire  absence  of; 
indelicacy,  of  grossness,  of  doubU  entendre  from  his 
plays,  he  is  nearly  or  quite  without  reproaoh." 

TdIoWW!'  LITE  AND  LABORS  OF  DR. 
i  Gm£mV'  C0WAJ,1C-  Botton:  Phillips,  Sampson 

In  a  merely  intellectual  point  of  view  this  volume 
ranks  high,  while  the  life  and  labors  of  Dr.  Judson, 
the  American  pioneer  in  the  missionary  field,  cannot 
fail  to  possess  an  absorbing  interest  to  a  very  wide; 
cmsleof  readers.  This  memoir  is  briefer  than  that  of 
Dr.  Wayland's,  but  contains,  we  presume,  all  the 
most  prominent  events  of  the  missionary's  invaluable 
life.  The  work  was  undertaken  with  the  concurrence 
and  approbation  of  Mrs.  Judson,  who  herself  had 
planned  its  execution,  but  whose  ill  health  prevented 
its  accomplishment  The  book,  it  may.  not  be  amiss 
to  state,  is  the  property  of  the  doctor's  children,  "the  s 
publishers  generously  relinquishing,  as  in  the  oase  of; 
the  memoir,  the  larger  share  of  the  profits." 

WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  THE  REV.  SIDNEY  8MITH.— 
By  Etmx  A.  Dctckimck.  New  York :  Rtdjicld. 

This  selection  of  miscellanies  is  a  very  pleasant 
one,  embracing  a  variety  of  subjects,  religious,  liter- 
ary, historical,  political,  Ac.,  all  attesting  the  rare 
cultivation  and  critical  acumen  of  the  author's  mind. 
Most  of  Sidney  Smith's  writings  are  infused  with  his 
genial  spirit.  While  many  of  them  brighten  and 
sparkle  with  keen  sallies  of  wit— wit  which  with  him 
was  "  so  beautiful  and  delightful  a  part  of  his  na- 
ture," because  it  was  nearly  always  overruled  and 
directed  by  principle,  benevolence,  and  religion. 


Vif?^L  ?ORTOF-    By  Fbakcis  Pammajt. 

PhtUips,  Sampson  tf  Co. 


Bottom 


A  well-written  novel,  increasing  in  power  and  in- 
terest with  every  page.  The  author's  delineations 
of  individual  character  are  distinct  and  natural.— 
The  moral  aim  of  the  book  is  a  high  one,  and  the 
hero  elicits  our  warm  admiration  for  his  courage  and 
powers  of  endurance,  so  unlike  the  sickly  rose-water 
specimens  of  character  which  are  served  up  to  us,  in 
the  stead  of  true  types  of  manhood,  by  so  many  of 
our  present  romance  scribblers.  In  some  of  his  pic- 


tures of  human  passions — in  the  high  and  heroic — 
the  author  succeeds  well,  better  than  in  the  demon- 
strative and  pathetic.  On  the  whole  it  is  an  unusual- 
ly well-written  book. 

THE  HIAWATHA  LEGENDS.  By  Hxxsr  R.  School- 
craft. Philadelphia:  J.  £.  Lippincott  £  Co. 

The  title  of  this  volume  will  secure  for  it  a  large 
sale.  But  it  has  intrinsic  merits,  and  indicates  an 
earnest  and  intelligent  research  into  aboriginal  life, 
customs,  and  theories.  The  thousand  difficulties  that 
must  beset  one  in  the  execution  of  such  a  work,  will 
be  apparent  to  every  reader,  but  the  author  seems  to 
have  overcome  them.  Of  course  the  warm  admirers 
of  Hiawatha  will  seize  the  book  with  alacrity,  be- 
oause  in  it  they  will  find  the  veritable  histories  and 
traditions  upon  which  that  remarkable  poem  was 
founded. 

LEARNING  TO  READ.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New  York: 
Harper  %  Bros. 

A  useful  book  for  the  very  little  folks,  and  one  that 
will  probably  take  them  into  A  B-C  dom  by  an  easier 
method  than  the  old  fashioned  Webster  road.  The 
rising  generation  will  be  vastly  indebted  to  Abbott, 
for  opening  to  them  so  many  new  and  pleasant  paths 
to  knowledge. 

SERMONS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  By  F.  D.  HujmxoTOi*. 
D.  D.,  Preacher  to  the  University,  ana  Plummer  Processor  of 
Christian  Morals  in  the  College,  at  Cambridge.  Boston: 
Crosby,  Nichols  $  Co. 

THEOONIS:  A  LAMP  IN  THE  CAVERNS  OF  EVIL. 
By  Catius  Joxior.  Boston  t  Wentworth  Co. 

SIN  AND  REDEMPTION:  A  8er!es  of  Sermons,  to  which 
is  added  an  Oration  on  Moral  Freedom.  By  D.  N.  Shkldox, 
D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Elm  Street  Baptist  Chnrch,  in  Bath, 
Me.   Second  edition.   Boston :  Crosby  if  Nichols. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIA8TES  EXPLAINED.  By 
Jam  as  M.  Macdovald,  D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  New  York : 
Jf.  W.  Dodd\ 

THE  THREE  OARDEN8,  EDEN,  OETHSEMANE,  AND 
PARADISE)  or, Man's  Ruin,  Redemption, and  Restoration. 
By  William  Adams,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

Among  the  issues  of  the  press  which  have  fonnd 
their  way  to  onr  table,  are  the  above  religious  and 
theological  works,  to  the  titles  of  which  we  can  little 
more  than  call  attention.  Each  comes  to  the  serious 
and  thoughtful  reader  with  its  peculiar  weight  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  religious  life ;  that  only  true 
way  of  living,  if  we  would  secure  tranquility  of  mind 
here,  and  eternal  blessedness  hereafter. 

THE  GRAY  BAY  MARE,  and  other  Humorous  American 
Sketches.  By  Chas.  P.  Lblakd.  'With  numerous  Illustra* 
tions.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  4-  Co. 

A  pleasant  book  for  summer  reading,  or  an  idle 
hour,  by  a  writer  of  cultivated  tastes,  and  literary 
habits  of  a  far  more  earnest  character  than  this  plaj- 
ful  volume  indicates.  It  is  full  of  genuine,  mirth- 
provoking  humor. 

The  Orphan  Sisters,  edited  by  Mrs.  Marsh,  author 
of"  Emelia  Windham,"  "Two  Old  Mens'  Tales,"  Ac., 
has  been  issued  in  cheap  form  by  T.  B.  Peterson. 

No.  201  of  Harpers'  "Library  of  Standard  Novels," 
brings  us  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  by  the  author 
of  "The  Head  of  the  Family,"  "Olive,"  Ac.,  Ac. 


"  The  more  peaceably  and  quietly  we  get  along,  the 
better  for  us  and  others.  In  nine  oases  out  of  ten  the 
wisest  policy  is,  if  a  man  cheats  you,  quit  dealing  with 
him ;  if  he  is  abusive,  quit  his  company ;  if  he  slan- 
ders you,  takeoare  to  live  so  that  nobody  will  believe 
him.  No  matter  who  he  is,  or  how  he  misuses  yon, 
the  wisest  way  is  generally  to  leave  him  alone ;  for 
there  is  nothing  better  than  this  cool,  calm,  quiet  way 
of  dealing  with  the  wrongs  we  meet." 
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PATTERN  FOR  STAYS. 

A  correspondent  of  Godey's  Lady's  Book  fur-  > 
nishes  the  above  pattern,  and  writes  respecting  i 
it  as  follows : 

"  I  have  inclosed  a  pattern  of  a  pair  of  stays,  \ 
that  I  have  worn  for  some  time  past,  and  can  \ 
answer  for  their  ease  and  convenience.  I  had ! 
suffered  severely  from  a  pain  in  my  side,  but  \ 
since  I  have  worn  stays  similar  to  this  pattern,  \ 
I  have  been  much  better.  One  yard  and  a  quar- 
ter of  satteen  is  sufficient  to  make  them ;  and  < 
three  lengths  of  whalebone,  one  on  each  side  of  \ 
the  front,  and  another  down  the  middle  of  the  \ 
back,  should  be  used.  Hooks  and  eyelet-holes,  \ 
or  buttons,  for  fastenings." 

Fig.  1.  Front.  Fig.  2.  Side-piece. 

Fig.  3.  The  whole  of  the  back. 

FASHIONS. 

Home  Dinner  Dress. — The  robe  is  of  very 
clear  white  muslin,  and  may  be  worn  over  a  slip 
of  white  or  colored  silk,  or  f  for  a  plainer  style 
of  costume)  over  a  slip  of  white  cambric  mus- 
lin. The  front  of  the  skirt  is  ornamented  in  a 
very  simple  and  elegant  style.  The  trimming 
is  in  the  tablier  form,  and  consists  of  rows  of 
bouillonnS,  within  which  are  inserted  runnings 
of  colored  ribbon,  and  the  bouillonnes  are  edged 
at  each  side  by  full  rows  of  narrow  Valencien- 
nes lace.   To  each  end  of  the  bouillonnes,  as 


well  as  in  the  middle  where  they  slightly  in- 
cline downward,  small  bows  of  ribbon  are  at- 
tached. The  corsage  of  the  dress,  which  is 
made  low,  has  the  front  trimmed  with  bouil- 
lonnes and  bows  of  ribbon  like  the  front  of  the 
skirt.  The  sleeves  are  formed  of  two  puffs  and 
a  frill  of  muslin ;  the  puffs  being  separated  by 
bands  of  ribbon  finished  by  bows.  Over  the 
elbow  descends  a  double  ruffle  of  Valenciennes 
lace.  Within  the  corsage  may  be  worn  at  plea- 
sure, a  chemisette  of  clear  muslin,  finished  at 
the  throat  by  a  small  collar  of  Valenciennes. — 
The  head-dress  consists  of  a  cache-peigne  worn 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  made  of  ribbon  of 
the  same  color  as  that  employed  in  trimming 
the  dress.  It  is  soaroely  necessary  to  mention 
that  the  color  is  quite  optional,  and  may  be  de- 
cided by  the  taste  of  the  wearer.  Some  colors 
are,  however,  more  fashionable,  as  well  as  more 
effective  than  others,  and  we  would  recommend, 
as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  peach  blossom, 
pink,  blue,  or  pomomvgreen. 

Morning  Basque,  of  plain  cashmere  de  bege, 
or  other  suitable  material .  A  small  lappel  turns 
back  from  the  throat,  the  spaoe  being  filled  by 
a  cambric  frill,  with  a  narrow  lace  edge.  Plain 
sleeves  turned  back,  trimmed  with  narrow  vel- 
vet, or  flat  silk  braid.  Side  pockets  and  under- 
sleeves. 
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INFANT'S  SHOE,  EMBROIDERED  IN  CHAIN-STITCH. 

Materials. — Pink  silk ;  a  few  skeins  of  white  ^  the  sole  for  the  third.  Cut  oat  pieces  of  muslin 
sewing  sick ;  white  sarsenet  ribbon,  three-quar-  s  and  flannel  to  correspond,  and  quilt  them  to- 
tere  of  an  inch  wide  ;  muslin  and  flannel.         i  gether  in  small  diamonds  with  sewing-cotton. 

This  very  pretty  and  comfortable  little  shoe  J  Work  the  pattern  on  the  silk ;  then  make  up 
is  to  be  embroidered  entirely  in  chain-stitch. —  j  the  shoe  very  neatly,  running  the  sole  in  paral- 
The  pattern  is  given  so  clearly  in  the  engraving,  s  lei  lines  from  heel  to  toe,  taking  the  needle 
that  no  difficulty  can  occur  in  drawing  it.  It  \  through  the  thicknesses  of  silk,  flannel,  and 
must  be  marked  on  the  silk  in  the  ordinary  j  muslin. 

manner.  The  size  of  the  shoe  must  be  suitable  i  Bind  the  upper  part  of  the  shoe  with  a  fine 
for  the  child,  and  a  paper  pattern  should  first  \  piping  cord,  covered  with  silk ;  and  pierce  holes 
be  prepared,  of  a  very  ample  size,  as  the  quilt-  $  for  the  tie,  sewing  them  round  with  silk  of  the 
ed  lining  of  the  shoe  takes  up  a  considerable  I  same  color  as  the  embroidery, 
space.  Mark  out  the  silk,  allowing  a  very  am-  j  If  gros  de  Naples  is  thought  too  delicate  or 
pie  margin  in  every  direction,  making  the  toe  \  expensive  a  material,  fine  French  merino,  of  any 
in  one  piece,  the  ankle-piece  for  another,  and  ;  pretty  color,  may  be  used  for  this  shoe. 
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FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

18  NOW  PREPARED  TO  SELL 

OVER  TWO  MILLION  OF  ACRES 

OF  FARMING  LANDS, 
IN  TRACTS  OF  40  ACRES  AND  UPWARDS, 

ON  LONG  CREDITS,  AND  AT  LOW  RATES  OP  INTEREST 


These  lands  were  granted  by  the  Government,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this  Railroad, 
and  include  some  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  Prairies  in  the  State,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  magnificent  groves  of  oak  and  other  timber.  The  road  extends  from  Chicago,  on 
the  North-East,  to  Cairo,  at  the  South,  and  from  thence  to  Galena  and  Dunleith,  in  the  North- 
West  extreme  of  the  State,  and  as  all  the  lands  lie  within  fifteen  miles  on  each  side  of  this  Road, 
ready  and  oheap  means  are  afforded  by  it  for  transporting  the  products  of  the  lands  to  any  of 
those  points,  and  from  thence  to  Eastern  and  Southern  markets.  Moreover,  the  rapid  growth 
of  flourishing  towns  and  villages  along  the  line,  and  the  great  increase  in  population  by  immi- 
gration, etc.,  afford  a  substantial  and  growing  home-demand  for  farm  produce. 

The  soil  is  a  dark,  rich  mold,  from  one  to  five  feet  in  depth,  is  gently  rolling,  and  peculiarly 
fitted  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  &c. 

Economy  in  cultivating  and  great  productiveness  are  the  well  known  characteristics  of  Illi- 
nois lands.  Trees  are  not  required  to  be  cut  down,  stumps  grubbed,  or  stone  picked  off,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  cultivating  new  land  in  the  older  States.  The  first  crop  of  Indian  corn, 
planted  on  the  newly  broken  sod  usually  repays  the  cost  of  plowing  and  fencing. 

Wheat  sown  on  new-turned  sod  is  sure  to  yield  very  large  profit*.  A  man  with  a  plough 
and  two  yoke  of  oxen,  will  break  one  and  a  half  to  two  acres  per  day.  Contracts  can  be  made 
for  breaking  ready  for  corn  or  wheat,  at  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  acre.  By  judicious  management  the 
land  may  be  ploughed  and  fenced  the  first,  and  under  a  high  ttate  of  cultivation  the  second 
year. 

Corn,  grain,  cattle,  eto.,  will  be  forwarded  at  reasonable  rates  to  Chicago,  for  the  Eastern 
market,  and  to  Cairo  for  the  Southern.  The  larger  yield  on  the  oheap  lands  of  Illinois,  over 
high-priced  lands  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  is  known  to  be  much  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  difference  of  transportion  to  the  Eastern  market. 

Bituminous  coal  is  mined  at  several  points  along  the  Road,  and  is  a  cheap  and  desirable 
fuel.  It  can  be  delivered  at  several  points  along  the  Road  at  $1.50  to  $4.00  per  ton ;  Wood  can 
be  had  at  the  same  rates  per  cord. 

Those  who  think  of  settling  in  Iowa  or  Minnesota,  should  bear  in  mind,  that  lands  there,  of 
any  value,  along  the  water  courses,  and  for  many  miles  inland,  have  been  disposed  of; — that  for 
those  located  in  the  interior,  there  are  no  conveniences  for  transporting  the  produce  to  market, 
Railroads  not  having  been  introduced  there.  That  to  send  the  produoe  of  these  lands,  one  or 
two  hundred  miles  by  wagon  to  market,  would  cost  much  more  than  the  expense  of  cultivating 
them ;  and  hence,  Government  lands  thus  situated,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  are  not  so  good  investments 
as  the  land  of  this  company  at  the  prioes  fixed. 

The  same  remarks  hold  good  in  relation  to  the  lands  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  for  although 
vacant  lands  may  be  found  nearer  the  water  courses,  the  distance  to  market  is  far  greater,  and 
every  hundred  miles  the  produce  of  those  lands  are  carried  either  in  wagons,  or  interrupted  water 
communications,  increases  the  expenses  of  transportation,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  settlers, 
in  the  reduced  price  of  their  products ;  and  to  that  extent  precisely  are  the  incomes  from  their 
farms,  and  of  course  on  their  investments,  annually  and  every  year  reduced. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  lands  now  offered  for  sale  by  this  company,  and  their  consequent 
yield  over  those  of  lue  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  is  much  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  transportation,  especially  in  view  of  the  facilities  furnished  by  this  Road, 
and  others  with  which  it  connects,  the  operations  of  which  are  not  interrupted  by  the  low  water 
of  summer,  or  the  frost  of  winter. 

PRICE,  AND   TERMS  OF  PAYMENT. 

The  price  will  vary  from  $5  to  $25,  according  to  location,  quality,  Ac.  Contracts  for  Deeds 
may  be  made  during  the  year  1856,  stipulating  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  in  five  annual 
instalments — the  first  to  become  due  in  two  years  from  the  date  of  contract ;  the  others  annually 
thereafter.  The  last  payment  will  become  due  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  fromthe  date  of  the 
contract.  [See  nextpag*. 
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JOHN  KYRLE,  THE   "MAN  OF  ROSS." 

Pope,  in  the  following  lines,  has  immortalized  the  "  Man  of  Ross,"  whose  real  name  and  portrait  are 
given  above.  He  lived  in  the  town  of  Ross,  Herefordshire,  England,  where  he  died  a  bachelor,  at  an  advanced 
aged,  in  1724.  Following  the  benevolent  impulses  of  his  heart,  he  sought  in  every  way  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  neighbors,  and  to  beautify  the  region  around  their  village.  He  found  the  country  bare  of 
trees,  and,  by  his  example,  enoouragement,  and  money,  had  it  planted  and  ornamented,  as  the  verse? 
intimate.  He  secured  a  supply  of  water  for  the  town  ;  where  roads  were  rough  and  dangerous,  he  had  a 
causway  oonstructed,  lined  with  trees  and  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  He  distributed  food  to 
the  poor ;  gave  marriage  gifts  to  industrious  couples— did,  in  fact,  all  the  good  deeds  enumerated  by  the 
poet.  Oberlin,  the  Pastor  of  Waldback,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  is  the  fine  modern  counterpart  of  the 
<•  Man  of  Ross." 


But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  ? 
Rite  I  honest  muse,  and  sing  the  Ham  or  Ross. 
Pleased  Yaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  t 
From  the  dry  rock,  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  In  proud  falls  magnlflcently  lost, 
But,  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  rale  with  shady  rows  t 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
"  The  Han  of  Ross !"  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread  I 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  t 


He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state. 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate ; 
Him  portlon'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest. 
The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick,  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance,  enter  but  his  door, 
Balk'd  are  the  courts,  and  contest  Is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race. 
Thrice  happy  man  I  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do. 
Oh,  say,  what  sums  that  gen'rous  hand  supply? 
What  mines,  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  ? 
Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife,  and  children  clear. 
This  man  possessed  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  I 
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NIGHT  AND  MORNING 


BY  VIRGINIA  P.  T0WNSK3D. 


Drop  I  drop !  drop  I  There  I  lay  and  listened 
— wild  thoughts  surged  through  my  brain — oh, 
wilder  agonies  surged  over  my  heart ! 

The  room  was  a  small  one,  with  the  roof  and 
the  wall  meeting  on  one  side — for  the  house 
was  only  a  story  and-a-half  high— and  the 
March  rain  trampled  down  on  the  blackened 
shingles,  hoarsely,  pitilessly,  as  the  days  had 
trampled  down  my  heart. 

The  small  glass  lamp  burned  dimly  upon  the 
table,  ami  threw  a  mellow  elow  over  the  cozy 
little  chamber,  with  the  yellow  wash-stand  in 
the  corner,  and  the  rush-bottomed  chairs  on  one 
side.  There  was  an  expression  of  peace,  and 
quiet,  and  comfort,  in  that  chamber,  sheltered 
under  the  eaves,  which  I  could  not  bear:  I 
closed  my  eyes,  and  heard  only  the  trampling 
and  beating  of  the  rain. 

I  suppose  this  would  have  been  a  soft  lullaby 
to  most  hearts  to  which  the  dim  gates  of  slum- 
ber would  have  swung  slowly  backward ;  but 
to  me — oh  1  to  me — it  was  but  the  mad  accom- 
paniment in  that  wild,  shuddering  cry,  break- 
ing out  forever  from  my  soul ;  breaking  out  and 
then  melting  down  into  more  than  the  tender- 
ness with  which  a  mother  sings  by  the  cradle 
of  her  first  born. 

I  was  an  orphan.  Both  my  parents  died 
while  my  feet  were  treading  on  the  verge  of 
their  sixth  summer,  and  my  father's  aunt  had 
adopted  me  into  her  home  and  heart.  She  was 
wl  wealthy  widow,  and  she  loved,  nay,  she  idol- 
ized, me. 

My  cousin — Richard  Wild— was  ten  years  my 
senior,  and  he  almost  broke  his  mother's  heart 
\jj  a  romantic  and  ill-judged  marriage,  just  after 
Jxia  twenty-first  birth-day.  His  wife  was  young, 
handsome,  ( not  beautiful,)  witty,  and  attractive; 
but  her  nature  was  coarse-grained,  calculating! 
ignoble. 

Richard  was  the  only  heir  to  a  large  estate  ; 
the  young  lady's  parents  were  poor  and  proud, 
vol.  viu. — 12 


and  it  became  their  great  ambition  to  secure 
this  prize  for  their  daughter,  who  was  by  no 
means  avorse  to  promoting  their  desires.  Cir- 
cumstances, too,  favored  the  matter.  Richard 
had  just  graduated,  and  was  studying  law.  The 
office  was  in  .the  vicinity  of  the  lady's  residence, 
and  the  daily  glimpses  of  a  pair  of  melting  black 
eyes,  through  the  blinds,  or  the  waving  of 
graceful  ringlets  in  the  front  door,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  increase  his  aTdor  for  Blackstone. 

Well  she  entrapped  him — that's  the  word — 
and  so  many  women  have  done  this  before,  and 
so  many  will  do  so  again — there  is  no  necessity 
for  my  repeating  the  story. 

Richard  had  some  good  qualities,  and  many 
faults.  I  do  not  think  the  former  were  great  or 
beautiful  enough  to  absorb  the  latter,  so  that 
one  could  not  heartily  admire  or  love  him.  But 
he  had  considerable  social  magnetism,  was  a 
fair  scholar,  and  a  very  fine-looking  man.  Then 
he  was  just  the  one  to  be  dazzled  with  outward, 
showy  qualities — too  thoughtless  and  too  indo- 
lent to  look  beyond  the  surface  of  things. 

Well,  he  was  surreptitiously  married  one 
night,  and  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Wild  learned 
it.  I  was  but  ten  years  old,  but  that  day  lifts 
itself  out  from  my  child-life  as  no  other  does. — 
My  aunt's  suffering  was  a  terrible  thing. 

But  she,  was  not  a  woman  to  sit  down  and  fold 
her  hands  helplessly  over  any  grief.  **  It  is  the 
inevitable,"  she  said — 41  and  I  must  make  the 
best  of  it."  And  she  did.  She  settled  on  Rich- 
ard an  annuity  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
once  in  two  or  three  months  exchanged  a  formal 
call  with  his  wife,  whom  she  of  course  could 
never  love. 

After  this,  she  took  me  closer  to  her  heart 
than  ever.  I  grew  up  to  womanhood  in  the 
large  old  country  home,  happy  as  the  birds  that 
sang  among  the  Hay  boughs,  free  as  the  winds 
that  rumpled  every  June  through  the  rye-fields. 

No  pains  and  no  money  were  spared  in  my 
„       "  „  fl31j 
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education.  Bat  it  was  brought  to  a  sudden  ter- 
mination. I  was  just  eighteen  when  my  aunt 
died.  She  had  been  something  of  an  invalid  for 
several  years,  but  we  did  not  apprehend  any 
immediate  danger  from  this.  One  night  she 
left,  with  more  than  her  usual  tenderness,  her 
kiss  on  my  forehead.  The  next  morning  she 
was  found  dead  in  her  bed.  The  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  a  disease  of  the  heart. 

She  was  the  only  true  relation  that  I  had  on 
earth,  and  how  I  sorrowed  and  suffered  I  cannot 
tell.  Perhaps  you  can,  if  you  have  had  just 
such  a  loss. 

In  less  than  a  week  after  she  was  buried, 
Richard  and  his  wife  came  to  reside  at  the  old 
house,  and  it  was  home  to  me  no  longer. 

My  aunt  left  no  will,  and  of  course  Richard 
came  in  full  possession  of  the  whole  property. 
I  had  an  intuitive  conviction  that  his  wife  had 
always  disliked  and  Ijeen  jealous  of  my  rela- 
tions in  the  household.  She  exercised  her  new 
power  with  all  the  venom  of  a  narrow  mind, 
and  subjected  me  to  a  thousand  petty  annoy- 
ances, against  which  my  proud  spirit  inwardly 
chafed.  Richard  was  not  positively  unkind,  but 
he  was  easily  influenced,  and  my  position  was 
as  uncomfortable  as  obligation  on  the  one  hand 
and  malice  on  the  other  could  make  it. 

Thank  God  I  I  have  a  strong,  high  spirit.  I 
bore  with  all  this  awhile,  and  then  I  rebelled. — 
Not  openly.  I  was  too  proud,  too  conscientious, 
for  that.  But  I  said :  Milicent  Wild,  you  had 
better  earn  your  bread  by  toiling  with  your 
hands  from  morning  till  night,  the  veriest  drudge 
in  Christendom,  rather  than  submit  to  these 
daily  insults— rather  than  drag  out  this  living 
death. 

With  me,  to  resolve  is  to  execute  always.  I 
explained  something  of  my  disagreeable  posi- 
tion, and  my  desire  to  earn  my  own  livelihood, 
to  an  old  lady  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend 
of  my  aunt's. 

"And  what  will  you  do,  my  dear  child?"  she 
asked,  with  a  world  of  sympathy  in  her  tones. 

"  I  don't  know.  Anything,  almost,  for  free- 
dom, blessed  freedom,  once  more.  I  had  thought 
of  teaching.  That  will  be  the  most  congenial 
employment,  and  the  one  for  which  I  am  best 
adapted." 

In  less  than  two  weeks  Mrs.'  Hills  procured  me 
a  situation.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  one  in  a 
private  family,  where  I  was  to  have  the  educa- 
tional supervision  of  two  children.  The  parents 
were  distant  relations  of  her  husband's.  The 
"salary  was  liberal,  the  home  retired  and  plea- 
sant.  I  accepted  it  very  gratefully. 

My  relations  were  quite  chagrined  at  my  leav- 
ing them.  They  had  respect  enough  for  the 
world's  opinion  not  to  wish  it  believed  they  had 
virtually  turned  me  out  of  doors. 

Vly  new  home  was  a  kind  of  paradise.  Oh ! 
how  warm  and  bright  lies  the  sunshine  along 
the  pages  of  the  next  two  years,  as  I  turn  back 
to  them !  Mr.  Duncan's  residence  was  delight- 
fully situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  was 
a  cream-colored  cottage  half  hidden  in  shrub- 
bery, with  broad,  picturesque  wings,  and  veran- 
das.   Two  magnificent  horse-chestnut  trees 


J  heaved  their  great  shadows  over  the  lawn,  and 
J  brushed  my  casement  with  their  large  green 
^  leaves  and  young  blossoms, 
j    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  were  cultivated, refined, 
•warm-hearted;  and  their  ohildren — a  boy  and 
girl  of  eight  and  ten — were  like  their  parents. 
How  I  loved  them !    How  I  blessed  God  every 
night  that  He  had  led  my  feet  into  these  green 
places! 

"  Rxouse  me,  my  dear."  And  Mr.  Duncan 
looked  up  with  a  smile  from  the  letter  which, 
contrary  to  all  table  conventionalisms,  he  had 
been  perusing  at  breakfast. 

"  I  don't  know,  George,  whether  I  can  excuse 
you,  unless  you  gratify  my  woman's  curiosity 
by  letting  me  read  the  letter,"  laughed  the  lady 
as  she  passed  the  coffee  to  her  husband. 

"  It's  from  Gregory,  Jane.  He  and  Will  are 
coming  home  in  the  next  steamer.  Harry,  the 
rogue,  put  the  letter  under  my  plate.  You 
don't  wonder  now,  do  you,  darling,  that  I 
couldn't  wait  until  after  breakfast  to  read  it  ?" 

"  No,  indeed !"  In  her  glad  surprise  Mrs.  Dun- 
can dropped  the  cream  jug  from  her  hands. — 
"  What  does  he  say,  George  f  Does  he  write 
cheerfully  ?" 

"  Oh,  very !  A  great  desire,  he  says,  has  come 
s  over  him  too  look  into  our  loving  eyes  again, — 
Sand  as  for  Will,  he  is  almost  wild  with  the 
?  thought  of  seeing  aunty  and  his  cousins." 
\  "  The  dear  little  soul  t  But  he  can't  remem- 
Jber  any  of  us,  George.  It's  five  years  since 
\  Gregory  left  us,  and  Will  was  only  three  years 
$then." 

i    "  Well,  I  suspect  his  father  has  kept  him  . 
\  pretty  well  posted  up  in  all  that  relate*  to  you 
%  and  the  children.  Why,  Milicent,  pardon  me !" 
I  and  Mr.  Duncan  almost  caught  up  the  plate  of 
{ biscuit,  and  passed  it  to  me. 

There  was  nothing  talked  of  that  morning 
5  but  the  expected  advent  of  the  uncle  and  oou- 
$  sin.  The  children  were  really  hilarious  with  the 
j!  idea,  and  I  could  see  that  their  parents  antioipa- 
^  ted  the  event  with  eager  joy. 
Sj  I  only  knew  that  the  gentleman  was  a  widow- 
I  er,  that  he  was  Mr.  Duncan's  only  brother,  and 
\  that  he  had  been  travelling  in  Europe  for  seve- 
|  ral  years ;  but,  of  course,  I  felt  some  curiosity  to 
see  the  individual  whom  my  friends  praised  so 
highly. 

Well,  he  came  one  summer  afternoon,  just  at 
tea  time.  He  was  a  tall,  slender,  grave-looking, 
middle-aged  man,  and  his  occasional  smile  was 
very  beautiful.  He  was  neither  lively  nor  bril- 
liant, but  you  felt,  intuitively,  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  quiet  power,  and  an  emotional  nature, 
which,  though  it  lay  deep  and  hidden,  was  vast*, 
and  rich. 

The  next  month  rolled  quickly  away.  Mr. 
Duncan  and  I  were  courteous  and  conventional 
in  our  bearing  toward  each  other.  He  was  natu- 
rally reserved,  and,  though  where  I  am  interes- 
ted I  always  return,  I  never  make,  first  advances. 
Two  or  three  times,  however,  he  joined  me  in  my 
afternoon  walks  with  the  ohildren,  and  I  fouad 
him  a  most  agreeable  companion. 
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"  Well,  Harry,  my  boy,  what  have  yon  been 
thinking  abont  ?  Yon've  been  sitting  still  for 
five  whole  minntes,  and  HI  leave  it  to  Miss 
Wild  if  that  is  not  an  unprecedented  fact  in 
yonr  history  ?"  laughed  Mr.  Duncan,  as  he  pat- ; 
ted  his  nephew's  brown  curls,  one  afternoon,; 
while  we  three  sat  together  in  the  back  parlor.  < 

Harry  lifted  his  head  from  the  window-ledge, 
where  he  had  lain  it — "  I  was  thinking,  uncle, 
that  I  didn't  believe  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  loved 
each  other  half  as  well  as  papa  and  mamma  did." 

"Why,  Harry,  what  makes  you  think  so  ?"  I 
interposed,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  child's 
mental  analysis  of  character. 

"  Why,  you  see  when  1  went  over  there  to  ask 
if  Mark  would  go  down  to  the  bushes  with  me, 
Mr.  Marshall  stood  in  the  hall,  and  the'  carriage 
was  at  the  gate,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Marshall,  who 
was  buttoning  Mark's  coat.  All  of  «  sudden, 
Mr.  Marshall  spoke  up  so  cross  and  loud,  strik- 
ing his  whip  across  his  boot : — 1  Come,  Julia  1 


oaken  branch.  I'll  get  them  for  you  if  I  am 
tall  enough." 

I  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  the  lowest 
branches,  but,  in  swinging  back,  a  small  bough 
caught  and  broke  itself  in  my  hair.  "  Dear  me, 
I  wish  I  had  a  pair  of  scissors  I"  I  impatiently 
ejaculated,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
disentangle  my  hair. 

"  Here  is  my  knife.  But  I  oan  only  let  you 
use  it  on  one  condition." — I  turned  hastily  and 
confronted  the  speaker.   It  was  Will's  father. 

"  I'll  comply  with  the  condition,  only  let  me 
have  the  knife,"  and  I  reached  out  my  hand  for 
the  instrument.  He  did  not  offer  it.  He  only 
came  closer  to  me,  and  drew  my  head  down 
gently.  A  moment  later,  and  he  held  the  bough 
with  one  of  my  curls  hanging  to  it,  before  my 
face. 

M  It  is  mine  now,"  he  said  with  his  rare  smile, 
;  disengaging  the  ringlet  from  the  leaves.  * 
My  blushes  only  answered  him,  as  he  lifted 


Do,  for  pity's  sa£e,  let  that  young  one  alone,  and  j  the  curl  to  his  lips,  and  walked  away.  If  he 
put  on  your  bonnet.  I  have  waited  here  on  <  had  been  a  younger  man,  or  more  of  a  cavalier, 
your  slow  motions  about  long  enough.'  \  this  would  have  meant  very  little,  but,  coming 

* '  Thank  you,'  Mrs.  Marshall  said,  just  as  hate-  \  from  him,  the  act  had  a  grave  significance. 

ful  as  she  could.   '  I'll  come  down  when  I  get  i   

ready,  and  not  before.'  Now,  mamma  would  as  \  "  Put  by  your  book  awhile,  Milicent."  It  was 
soon  have  cut  her  tongue  out  as  have  spoken  \  just  at  twilight,  and  I  sat  under  the  hoary  horse- 
that  way  to  papa."  i  chestnut,  with  the  great  shadows  beating  rest- 
"  Well,  my  dear,  Mrs.  Marshall  must  have  S  lessly  beneath,  and  the  broad  leaves  flapping 
been  tired  or  ill,  perhaps,"  I  rejoined ;  and  then  \  ceaselessly  above  me.  A  golden  glow  filled  the 
remembering  it  i*  never  right  to  abute  a  child's  \  atmosphere,  and,  by  its  light,  I  was  imprudently 
moral  perceptions  by  excusing  a  palpable  wrong,  \  finishing  a  volume  which  had  absorbed  me  for 
no  matter  from  what  source  it  may  have  emanated,  \  the  previous  two  hours.  Gregory  Duncan  drew 
I  added,  "  still  it  was  not  right,  Harry.  No  wife )  the  book  with  gentleness  from  my  fingers,  and 
should  reply  to  her  husband  in  that  manner."  S  seated  himself  on  the  oaken  branch,  by  my 
"  And  some  women  could  not.  May  I  say  |  side.  I  remember  that  he  smoothed  down  for 
you  are  one  of  those,  Miss  Wild  ?"  asked  Mr.  \  a  moment  the  hair  which  the  wind  was  rum- 
ttregory,  turning  the  deep  light  of  his  grey  eyes  $  pling  across  my  forehead.  Then  he  spoke  to  me. 
upon  me.  1 1  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  eloquent  or  oompli- 
u  If  you'll  tell  me  how  you  know  I  wouldn't.  5  mentary ;  whether  it  was  in  the  language  with 
I'm  sure  I  cant  divine  how  much  of  the  I  which  men  usually  woo  women,  or  otherwise ; 
latent  domestic  termagant  I  may  be  blessed  5  but  I  know  the  blessed  burden  of  that  speech 
with,"  I  playfully  answered.  \  was  that  he  loved  me.  I  know,  too,  at  that  hour, 
"  Bnt  /  oan.   Do  you  really  suppose  I  have  \  the  truth  arose  and  poured  its  new  and  radiant 


been  here  for  the  last  month  without  learning 
something  of  your  character,  transparent  as  you 
are,  too  f" 

The  entrance  of  company  prevented  my  reply- 
ing to  this  remark,  and  relieved  my  confusion.  I 
remember  sitting  up  late  that  night,  thinking  this 
all  over,  and  mentally  resolving  I- would  be  very 
careful  of  my  words  and  manner  in  Mr.  Dun- 
can's presence.  Simplicity  and  transparency! 
are  doubtless  in  his  mind  synonymous  terms, 
was  my  not  very  self-flattering  conclusion. 

"  Oh !  Miss  Wild,  wont  you  please  pick  me 
*  two  plums  that  are  really  ripe  on  the  lowest 
branch  T  I  have  just  seen  'em." 

What  a  picture  he  was— the  beautiful  boy  I— 
as  he  came  bounding  over  the  grass  to  my  side  1 
The  golden  curls  showered  from  under  his  straw- 
hat  ;  his  large  blue  eyes  were  lifted  beseech- 
ingly to  mine  as  he  caught  my  hand,  and 
breathlessly  pointed  to  the  tree,  which  stood,  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  garden. 

"Yea,  Will,  darling,"  and  I  rose  up  from  the 


glory  through  my  whole  being — "  J  loved  aim/" 
We  sat  there  a  long  time,  with  the  great  sha- 
dows beating  over  the  grass  beneath  us  and  the 
wind  mournfully  flapping  the  leaves  overhead. 

Gregory  Duncan  told  me  of  his  past  life — of 
the  young  wife  who,  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  her 
girlhood,  had  placed  her  babe  in  his  arms,  and 
gone  down  to  the  grave-silence. 

"  And  did  you  not  bury  the  youth,  the  fresh- 
ness, the  bloom  of  your  heart  with  her?"  I 
asked. 

"  No,  Milioent." — What  a  new  sweetness  the 
name  took  from  his  lips ! — "I  give  to  yen  the 
love  of  my  manhood — a  great  ocean  whose  depth 
no  line  and  plummet  have  ever  soun4ed." 

Even  /  was  satisfied. 

A  week  went  by.  How  it  flashes  down  my 
memory  now  a  great  tide  £f  light.  Bach  day 
rose  up  before  me  bearing  on  its  forehead  the 
same  shining  text,  " He  loves  me,  he  loves  me/" 
No  wonder  life  was  to  me  riches,  and  poetry,  and 
happiness. 
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At  the  expiration  of  this  week,  Gregory,  Mrs. 
Duncan,  and  myself,  were  in  the  library,  exami- 
ing  some  medallion  heada  of  Raphael,  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Michael  Angelo,  which  had  just  been 
received  from  New  York,  when  Willard  burst 
into  the  room — "  Papa,  aunt  Jane,  guess  who's 
come !"  cried  the  child,  his  great  eyes  dancing 
with  excitement. 

"  Now,  I  shan't  let  you  go,  dear,  until  yon  tell 
us."  And  his  father  playfully  caught  the  child 
in  his  arms. 

"  It's  aunt  Annie.  She  just  covered  my  face 
with  kisses  *hen  I  met  her  in  the  hall." 

"  Aunt  Hentz !  Can  it  be  possible  ?"  said  his 
father  in  a  changed  tone,  as  he  put  down  the 
child,  while  I  noticed  that  a  shadow,  darkened 
for  a  moment  his  face. 

With  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  Mrs.  Dun- 
can hurried  from  the  room  to  receive  her  guest. 
•  44  Who  is  aunt  Hentz  ?"  I  asked  as  Will  dis- 
appeared with  his  aunt.  . 

'*  She  is  a  sister  of  my  wife's,  Milicent,  and  { 
for  this  reason  I  cannot  but  feel  a  regard  for  her. 
You  will  doubtless  be  pleased  with  her,  for  she  \ 
is  a  very  fascinating  woman,  with  many  fine  i 
points  of  character.    I  have  one  favor  to  solicit 
of  you  before  you  meet  her."  j 

'*  Of  course  it  is  granted,  Gregory."  j 

"  Thank  you,  darling.  For  the  present  I  wish  j 
our  engagement  to  remain  unknown  to  Annie.  j 
I  will  give  you  my  reasons  for  this  at  some  fu-  \ 
ture  time,  v  And  my  little  girl  will  trust  me  till  j 
then  ?"       V  J 

I  must  have  answered  him  with  my  eyes,  for 
kis  smiled,  as  he  leaned  down  and  kissed  my 
forehead.    Then  he  left  me. 

Something  indefinable  in  Gregory's  manner 
had  not  prepared  me  to  like  Annie  Hentz,  and  I 
experienced,  on  our  first  meeting,  an  inward 


repulsion.  Yet  this  disappeared  before  the  even- 
ing had  passed.  She  was  certainly  a  lovely- 
looking  person,  with  those  delicate  features  and 
soft  outlines  which  make  a  woman  look  fresh 
and  youthful  so  long. 

Her  black  wavy  hair  was  parted  simply  oyer 
her  fair  forehead  ;  her  deep,  gray-blue  eyes  were 
shaded  by  long  shining  lashes,  and  the  smile 
that  dimpled  her  small  mouth  was  very  sweet ; 
sweet, — and  yet  there  was  something  wanting. 
It  was  not  the  smile  of  a  deep,  great,  earnest 
soul.  She  was  dressed.very  simply,  very  becom- 
mingly  in  a  white  lawn,  the  sleeves  looped  over 
her  snowy  arms,  and  trimmed  with  rich  folds 
of  Valenciennes  lace. 

Her  manners  were  sweet  and  winning  as  her 
words.  Her  motions  were  slow  and  graceful.  She 
had  fascinated  many  older  heads  and  hearts 
than  mine. 

I  thought  Mrs.  Duncan  must  have  given  her 
a  brief  outline  of  my  history  before  we  met,  for 
I  noticed  that  her  eyes  wandered  often  to  my 
face  while  we  sat  at  supper.  Then  as  we  walked 
out  in  the  garden,  as  was  our  custom,  at  sunset, 
she  came  up  to  me,  and  drew  her  arm  in  mine 
— "  I  have  been  looking  down  into  your  heart. 
It  has  made  me  hope  we  may  be  friends,"  she 
said  with  her  soft,  graceful  manner,  and  her 
sweet  smile.  I  thanked  her,  and  was  about  to 
add  the  hope  was  mutual,  when,  looking  up,  I 
encountered  Gregory's  calm,  sad  eyes.  There 
was  something  in  his  gaze  which  told  me  he  did 
not  endorse  this  hope,  and  arrested  my  words. 
He  stepped  between  us,  and  offered  his  arm  to 
each,  and  the  wish  that  we  were  alone  together, 
soon  lost  itself  in  admiration  of  Annie's  con- 
versation. Ah  I  me.  I  could  not  see  that  the 
darkness  had  gathered,  and  the  night  was  coming. 

(TO  Bft  CONTINUED. 


CHILHOOD'S  MEMORIES 


BT  CARRIE  HAT. 


Dost  thou  remember,  sister  mine, 

Oar  dear  old  happy  home  ? 
The  brooklet,  and  the  grand  old  woods 

Through  which  we  used  to  roam, 
To  ohaee  the  brigbt-wing'd  butterfly, 

And  hunt  the  berries  rare, 
Or  gather  blue-eyed  violets 

To  twine  among  our  hair  ? 

Dost  recollect  the  noble  elm 

We  called  oar  "  giant  tree," 
Upon  whose  mighty  arm  and  strong, 

Oar  famed  old  swing  hang  free — 
That  dear  old  swing ! — where  you  and  I 

Have  had  such  sport,  and  where 
Oar  madcap  cousin,  Charlie  Gray, 

Would  send  us  high  in  air? 

Dost  thou  remember,  sister  dear, 

The  night  our  brother  died, 
The  bright  and  happy  playfellow 

To  whom  oi#  hearts  were  tied— 
The  apple  of  his  parents'  eye, 

The  darling  of  our  own, 
The  sharer  of  our  happy  sports, 

We  never  ceased  to  mourn  ? 


We'd  begg'd  we  might  stay  up  that  night, 

For  we  had  beard  them  say 
Another  morning  would  not  dawn 

Ere  Willie  passed  away. 
And  oh  !  how  bitterly  we  wept 

When  to)d  that  he  was  dead  ; 
And,  hand  in  hand,  we  softly  crept 

Up  to  his  tiny  bed. 
We  gased  upon  his  cherished  form— 

Methinks  I  see  it  now  : — 
A  little  auburn  ringlet  lay 

Upon  his  polished  brow. 
With  fearful  awe  we  laid  our  hands 

Upon  his  cold,  white  cheek, 
And.  agonized,  we  turned  away, 

With  hearts  too  full  to  speak. 

And,  sister,  do  you  recollect 

Your  bitter,  bursting  grief, 
When  mamma  cat  that  curl  away, 

And  did  not  ask  your  leave  ? 
And  when  they  asked  you  why  you  oared, 

You  answer'd,  soft  and  row, 
"  I  wanted  him  to  go  to  Heaven 

With  that  carl  on  his  brew." 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  *  j 

At  the  bedside  of  poor  Katy,  Mr.  Eldridge; 
found  his  wife  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands,  J 
and  filling  the  house  with  unavailing  cries. —  j 
Mrs.  Penrose  was  ministering,  as  best  she  could, 
to  the  little  sufferer,  now  restored  to  conscious 
ness,  and  free,  in  a  measure,  from  pain. 

44  Dfcn't  cry  so,  mother,"  he  heard  Katy  say, 
as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  O,  dear  1  dear !  That  I  should  have  a  bro- 
ken-backed child,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Eldridge,  un- 
heeding the  words  of  her  injured  little  one 
44  O,  dear !  deaH"  j 

u  Cairn  yourself,  Mrs.  Eldridge,"  said  Mrs. 
Penrose,  in  a  low,  firm  tone.    "  Summon  all  i 
your  self-possession."  I 

44  Where  is  the  doctor  ?  I  thought  he  was  j 
here." 

44  He  has  gone  home  for  some  bandages  ;  but 
will  be  back  in  a  moment." 

44  O,  dear  t  He  stays  a  long  time !  Hadn't 
you  better  go  for  him,  Mr.  Eldridge  ?" 

But  Mr.  Eldridge  didn't  even  look  towards  his 
wife. 

44  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  It's  dreadful !"  sobbed  MA. 
Eldridge.  '*  Dreadful  1  dreadful  1  Does  the  doc- 
tor really  think  her  back  is  broken  ?" 

44  My  dear  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Penrose,  draw- 
ing Mrs.  Eldridge  away  from  the  bed,  and  speak- 
ing in  her  ear,  44  for  the  sake  of  your  poor 
child,  calm  yourself — and  for  her  sake,  do  not 
again  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  she  may 
have  sustained." 

44  Hut  does  the  doctor  really  think  that  her 
back  is  broken,  Mrs.  Penrose  ?"  . 

44  The  spine  is  seriously  injured." 

44  O,  dqar !"    And  Mrs.  Eldridge  sobbed  and  > 
wrung  her  hands.    44  0,  dear  I    Of  all  things  » 
in  the  world  to  have  a  hunch-backed  child,  and  \ 
she  a  daughter!    I'd  rather  a  thousand  times 
see  her  in  her  grave."  f 

44  Mrs.  Eldridge  !"  Surprise  and  rebuke  were  t 
blended  in  the  tones  of  Mrs.  Penrose. 

-*  It's  true,  Mrs.  Penrose.  O,  dear  I  It  will } 
kill  me  1"  \ 

44  Think  of  your  child,  madam,  not  of  your-  I 
self,"  said  the  doctor's  wife,  almost  sternly.  , 

44  O,  I  can't  think  of  anything  but  a  cripple  i 
in  the  family,  and  she  a  daughter.  0,  dear !  J 
O,  dear !"  S 

Much  as  Mrs.  Penrose  sought  to  check  these  < 
utterances  of  the  selfish  mother,  that  were  loud  ' 
enough  to  reach  the  ears  of  Katy,  she  was  un-  I 
able  to  do  so.  The  child  heard  and  understood  i 
every  word ;  and  they  brought  to  her  shrinking 
heart  the  first  sad  intimations  of  a  future,  that  j 
would  be  full  of  neglect,  wronff,  and  suffering.  < 
She  had  seen  a  broken-backed  little  girl  once — ; 
and  the  image  of  her  deformed  body,  and  > 
shrunken,  unlovely  face,  was  as  distinct  to  her 


mind  now  as  when  she  first  looked  on  the  poor 
unfortunate.  Bat  few  emotions  of  pity  were 
excited  within  her  at  the  time.  She  had  folt 
more  of  disgust  than  sympathy ;  and  she  dis- 
tinctly remembered,  how  she  had  shrunk  away 
from  the  child,  and  felt  as  if  she  would  on  no 
account  have  touched  her.  Tears  fell  over  her 
cheeks ;  but  they  were  from  a  fountain  never 
touched  before — a  fountain  very  far  down  in  her 
young  spirit,  and  hidden  until  now. 

44  Poor  ohild  I"  sobbed  the  mother,  touched 
momentarily,  with  a  true  sympathy  for  her  lit- 
tle one,  and  bending  over  and  laying  her  cheek 
against  her  wet  face.    44  Poor,  poor,  child  !" 

At  this  moment,  Doctor  Penrose  re-entered 
the  chamber.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Eldridge  saw 
him,  she  turned  away  from  the  bed,  and  came 
a  few  steps,  saying  in  a  voice  of  peculiar  dis- 
tress : 

14 O,  doctor— doctor.  Isn't  this  terrible? — 
But  don't  tell  me  her  back  is  broken  !" 

44  Hush !"  returned  Doctor.  Penrose  in  a  low 
cautioning  whisper  ;  and  he  raised  his.  finger  to 
his  lips. 

"  Any  thing  but  that,  doctor.  I  can  bear  any 
thing  but  that,"  sobbed  the  mother. 

44  Madam  I"  Doctor  Penrose  knit  his  brows, 
and  looked  at  her  sternly.  44 1  must  enjoin 
calmness  and  silence." 

44  But,  doctor,  how  can  I  be  calm  and  silent  ? 
Do  you  think  I  have  no  feelings  ?  I  am  not 
made  of  stone." 

44 If  you  please!"  said  the  doctor,  stepping 
past  the  excited  woman,  and  moving  her  aside 
with  his  hand  as  he  did  so.  s 

44  How  do  you  feel  now,  dear  ?"    He  spoke  to 
Katy  in  a  low,  tender,  encouraging  voice. 
44  Better,"  answered  the  child. 
44  Not  in  much  pain  ?" 
44  No,  sir." 

44 1  shall  have  to  move  you  a  little,  dear,"  said 
the  doctor,  44  just  a  little.  But  I'll  try  and  not 
hurt  you,  if  possible  ;  and  it  will  soon  be  over. 
Then  you  will  feel  a  great  deal  better." 

A  shadow  of  fear  came  over  the  child's 
face. 

44  What  are  you  going  to  do,  doctor  ?"  Mr?. 
Eldridge  had  turned,  and  was  now  standing  by 
his  side. 

44 If  you  please,  madam!"  And  the  doctor 
waved  her  back  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

44  Come,  Harriet."  Mr.  Eldridge  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  arm  of  his  wife,  and  tried  to  draw  her 
away.    But  she  resisted  the  attempt. 

44  What  are  you  going  to  do  with'her,  doctor  ?" 
she  asked  again. 

Doctor  Penrose  raised  himself  from  the  bed, 
and  taking  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Eldridge  in  a  reso- 
lute way,  conducted  her  from  the  room. 

44  Don't  come  back,  madam,"  he  said,  on  gain- 
ing the  passage,  "  until  we  send  for  you.  Your 
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nerves  are  too  much  excited  ;  and  if  you  remain : 
you  will  do  harm." 

"Oh,  dootor!"  And  Mrs.  Eldridge  caught 
hold  of  the  doctor's  arm  ;  but  he  shook  herfcoff, 
resolutely. 

"  I  can't  stay  away  from  my  child !"  she  said, 
in  a  dramatic  tone,  making  a  movement  to  re- 
turn to  the  apartment  where  the  little  sufferer 
lay. 

"  You  must  keep  away,  or  act  like  a  sensible 
woman,"  retorted  the  doctor,  who  was  fast  los- ; 
ing  his  temper. 

"You  are  insulting."  • 

"  And  you  are  a  "  the  word  "  fool,"  almost 

found  an  utterance. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Eldridge !  keep  your « 
wife  out  of  the  room  until  I  can  give  this  child 
the  attention  she  needs,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
returned,  evincing  a  good  deal  of  excitement. 

"  H-u-s-h,  doctor !  Don't  speak  so  roughly." ; 
And  Mrs.  Penrose  laid  her  hand  on  her  hus- 
band's arm,  and  tried  to  soothe  his  temporary ; 
disturbance. 

"Give  all  attention  to  your  patient,"  said  Mr. 
Eldridge,  firmly.  "  I  will  see  that  you  are  not 
interrupted."  And  he  went  hastily  out.  His ; 
wife  met  him  only  a  step  from  the  door,  in  the  \ 
act  of  returning. 

"  You  can't  go  in  there,  now,"  said  he,  reso- 
lutely, as  he  shut  the  door  behind  him  ;  and 
Mr.  Eldridge  looked  so  sternly  into  his  wife's 
face,  that  her  eyes  quailed. 

A  little  while  they  stood  confronting  each 
other.  Then  both  started,  as  a  sharp  cry  of  pain 
was  heard  in  the  room  where  their  child  lay. 

"  What  is  he  doing  to  her !"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  turning-  pale. 

"  My  poor,  poor  child !"  said  Mr.  Eidridge,  all 
the  tenderest  feelings  of  his  heart  awakened, ; 
and  moving  towards  the  little  sufferer. 

"  0,  dear !  I  cannot  bear  it !"  cried  Mrs.  Eld- : 
ridge*  suddenly  raising  her  hands  to  her  ears, 
as  shriek  after  shriek  came  from  the  lips  of 
Katy— 11  it  will  kill  me." 

Disgust  at  the  utter  selfishness  exhibited  by 
his  wife,  was  mingled  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge, with  yearning  pity  for  his  child.  He 
could  not  help  saying,  in  a  tone  of  contempt — 

"  I'm  afraid  of  the  consequences  in  your  case ! 
Sympathy  with  pain  is  more  terrible  than  pain 
itsel  f .  Perhaps  she  had  better  be  removed  from 
the  house,  lest  her  cries  shock  your  nerves  too 
severely!" 

All  was  again  silent  in  the  room  where  Katy 
was  alone  with  the  doctor  and  his  wife.  The  j 
cutting  rebuke  just  uttered  was  felt  by  Mrs. ; 
Eldridge,  whose  eyes  quailed  under  the  stern, < 
almost  fierce  gaae  of  her  excited  and  indignant 
has  band.  With  finger  on  her  lip,  Mrs.  Penrose  j 
now  appeared  at  the  door,  near  which  the  pa- : 
rents  of  Katy  still  remained. 

"  It  is  over,"  she  said,  in  a  low  whisper. — : 
"  And  she  will  not  have  to  be  disturbed  again, 
poor  child !" 

"  Is  it  as  bad  as  the  doctor  thought  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Eidridge,  hoarsely. 

"  The  spine  is  badly  injured,"  replied  Mrs. 
Penrose. 


"Broken?" 
"So  it  is  termed." 

"  My  poor,  unfortunate  ohild  I"  Tears  dimmed 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Eldridge. 

"0,  it  is  dreadful!  dreadful  I"  sobbed  Mrs. 
;  Eldridge.   "  I  could  have  borne  her  death  more 
calmly.   A  poor  hunch-back!    A  burden  to 
herself  and  to  every  one  else.    0,  dear!  O, 
:  dear !   Is  she  asleep  now,  Mrs.  Penrose  ?" 

"  She  is  free  from  pain." 
:    "Shall  I  go  in  to  her?" 

"  Not  unless  you  will  be  very  composed." 
"  How  can  I  be  ?   I  am  her  mother ;  and  my 
nerves  are  not  of  iron.   How  can  I  look  at  her, 
crippled  as  she  is  for  life,  and  be  all  unmoved  ?" 

"  Then,  for  the  present,  you  must  not  g»  near 
her.  The  doctor  insists  on  the  most  perfect 
l^uiet." 

Mr.  Eldridge  laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  his 
;  wife,  and  endeavored  to  lead  her  away,  saying 
as  he  did  so: 

"Come,  Harriet!  The  shock  has  been  too 
much  for  you." 

But  she  stood  firmly  resistant.  He  still  en- 
;  deavored  to  draw  her  away. 

"  Release  my  arm  I"  she  said,  angrily,  shaking 
him  off. 

"Let  reason  and  affection  unite  to  govern 
you,  Mrs.  Eldridge,"  said  Mrs.  Penrose,  in  a  low, 
;  but  penetrating  voice.  "  You  need  them  both 
in  the  present  case.  Under  one  of  those  mys- 
;  terious  permissions  of  Providencef  that  look  so 
dirk  in  the  suffering  present,  you  are  suddenly 
called  upon  to  assume  a  new  relation  ;  one  de- 
manding self  denial,  and  calling  for  the  exercise 
;  of  tender  pity  and  unselfish  love.  Think  not  of 
yourself,  but  of  your  poor,  dear  little  sufferer, 
whose  whole  life  is  to  be  marred  by  this  sad 
misfortune." 

"I  could  have  seen  her  laid  in  her  grave  with 
less  emotion,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  sobbing  again. 
:  "0,  dear!  0,  dear!   To  be  a  cripple  for  life 
: — and  such  a  cripple!   A  broken-backed  wo- 
man !    Isn't  it  dreadful,  Mrs.  Penrose  ?" 

The  doctor's  wife  did  not  venture  a  reply. — 
Disgust,  at  the  selfish  mother,  was  so  strong, 
that,  had  she  spoke,  she  must  have  uttered 
i  words  that  might  not  be  said  without  lasting 
offence. 

Dootor  Penrose  now  joined  them  in  the  pas- 
sage, where  they  were  standing.    He  looked 
very  serious.   Mr.  Eldridge  came  to  his  side, 
;  and  grasping  his  hand,  said : 

"  I  know  the  worst,  doctor.  My  poor  child  is 
hopelessly  injured." 

"I  fear  so,  Mr.  Eldridge,"  replied* the  doctor, 
soberly.  "  It  is  one  of  those  sad  cases  that  draw 
deepest  on  the  sympathies.  Let  me  particular- 
;  ly  enjoin,"  he  added,  in  a  fimer  voice,  and  with 
j  professional  emphasis,  "  the  most  perfect  quiet 
|  for  my  patient.  Above  all  things,"  and  he  iook- 
\  ed  steadily  at  Mrs.  Penrose — "  let  no  allusion 
|  be  made,  in  her  presence,  to  the  nature  of  her 
|  injury.  No  good  can  arise  therefrom,  and  much 
{evil  may  be  occasioned." 
s  The  mother  answered  only  by  a  succession  of 
<  impassioned  sobs  and  moans. 
\    "  Do  not  let  her  be  moved  under  any  pretence 
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whatever,"  added  the  dootor.  "  I  will  call  around 
again  in  about  an  hour,  to  see  how  she  is  do- 
ing. Yon  had  better  remain  a  little  while  long- 
er, Mrs.  Penrose.  I  have  one  or  two  visits  yet 
to  make'  before  night." 

The  dootor  withdrew,  and  his  wife  returned 
to  the  room  where  the  child  lay,  followed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldridge.  Katy  raised  her  large 
eyes,  humid  from  recent  suffering,  and  fixed 
them  upon  her  father's  face,  with  a  look  that 
touched  him  deeply — so  deeply  that  he  could 
not  keep  back  the  tears.  He  bent  over,  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead  very  tenderly.- 

"How  does  my  little  girl  feel  ?"  he  asked,  in 
a  low  voice,  which  had  in  it  more  of  love's  mu- 
sic for  the  ears  of  Katy  than  she  had  ever  heard 
before. 

"  Better,  papa !"  answered  the  child  in  a  whis- 
per, looking  gratefully  into  his  face. 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  up- 
on her  head,  and  smoothing  her  damp  hair  with 
a  caressing  movement. 

"  Oh,  dear !"  now  broke  in  Mrs.  Eldridge,  with 
one  of  her  dramatic  sobs,  "  Oh  I  my  poor,  poor 
child  I1'  And  she  bent  over  Katy  with  an  im- 
passioned gesture,  tears  gushing  over  her  face. 

"  Don't  cry,  mother,"  said  Katy ;  "  I'm  better 
now." 

"  0,  dear,  no ;  you  ain't  any  better,  and  youll 
never  be  any  better,  child.  0,  dear  t  To  think 
it  should  have  happened  to  one  of  my  children. 
O,  my !  0,  dear !" 

"  Harriet  I" 

"  Mrs.  Eldridge  I" 

Mr.  Eldridge  and  the  dootor's  wife  spoke  in : 
warning  voices  a?  the  same  moment.  Katy's 
eyes  filled  with  tears— she  shut  them  tightly 
and  turned  her  head  away,  while  an  expression 
of  grief  settled  upon  her  pale  face. 

"For  her  sake,"  whispered  Mrs.  Penrose, 
"control  yourself." 

"  It  is  easy  to  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  with 
considerable  petulenoe  in  her  voice.  "  If  it  were 
your  child  who  had  her  back  broken,  you 
wouldn't  take  it  any  more  easily  than  I  do." 

Mrs.  Penrose  turned  from  the  bedside,  and  j 
walked  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  room.  Mr.  1 
Eldridge,  moved  by  an  impulse  similar  to  that 
from  which  Mrs.  Penrose  had  acted,  went  almost 
hasily  from  the  apartment,  leaving  the  mother ; 
alone  by  the  bedside  of  Katy. 

A  few  more  selfish,  imbecile  utterances  were ; 
made,  and  then  Mrs.  Eldridge  also  retired,  going 
from  the  room,  and  passing  to  an  adjoining 
chamber,  where  she  threw  herself,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  weak  abandonment,  on  .a  bed,  and  hid 
her  face  among  the  pillows. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Eldridge  heard  his  wife  leave 
Katy's  room,  he  returned,  and  sitting  down  by 
his  child,  bent  over  and  looked*  tenderly  and 
lovingly  upon  her  changed  and  suffering  coun- 
tenance— even  pressing  his  lips  again  to  her 
forehead,  a  sign  of  affection  not  given  until  now 
for  a  long,  long  time.  He  took,  also,  one  of  her 
little  hands,  and  held  it  tightly  within  his  own. 

"How  do  you  feel  now,  dear?"  he  enquired, 
In  tones  of  affection. 

Light  came,  with  a  flash,  into  Katy's  eyes.— 


It  was  not  within  her  memory,  the  time  when 
her  father  had  spoken  with  so  much  of  love  in 
his  voice. 

«•  Pm  better,"  she  simply#answered,  while  a 
smile  trembled  about  her  lips,  and  even  flashed 
slightly  her  almost  colorless  face.  Her  father 
kissed  her  again,  for  his  heart  was  yearning  to- 
wards her,  full  of  pity. 
"  Don't  you  feel  any  pain  ?"  he  asked. 
"  No,  father."  The  smile  was  deeper,  and  the 
flush  on  her  face  warmer;  for  her  heart  was 
touched  by  the  manifested  love  of  her  father, 
as  it  had>  never  been  touched  before.  Never, 
perhaps,  since  life  had  grown  into  full  conscious- 
ness, had  she  felt  so  truly  happy  as  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  dear."  And  a 
hand  was  laid,  gently,  on  her  head. 

g*  I  don't  think  William  meant  to  do  it,  fa- 
ther," said  Katy,  after  a  little  while.  "  He  shook 
the  tree,  but  he  didn't  know  I  would  fall." 

The  brows  of  Mr.  Eldridge  contracted.  He 
did  not  think,  with  Katy,  that  William  was 
blameless.  He  knew,  too  well,  his  evil,  reckless 
disposition. 

"  Don't  whip  him,  father  "  The  child  spoke 
in  a  pleading  voice.  "  He  didn't  mean  to  hurt 
me.  How  could  he  know  that  I  was  going  to 
fall  ?   And  he'll  be  so  sorry." 

Mr.  Eldridge  was  silent  with  surprise.  Here- 
tofore, if  either  of  her  brothers  wronged  her  in 
the  slightest  manner,  she  was  angrily  importu- 
nate for  his  punishment ;  and  took  delight  in  the 
:  consequent  suffering. 

"I  think  he  will  be  sorry."  Mr.  Eldridge 
:  spoke  rather  to  himself  than  to  Katy.  The 
child  took  up  his  words  instantly,  saying, 

"Oh,  I  know  he'll  be  sorry.  He  gets  angry, 
and  so  do  I.  But  he  wouldn't  hurt  me  bad  on 
purpose." 

"  It's  very  wrong  to  get  rfngry,"  said  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge. 

"  I  know  it  is."   The  little  face  grew  thought- 
ful even  to  seriousness.   "I'll  try  and  not  get 
:  angry  any  more,  as  long  as  I  live." 

Mr.  Eldridge  was  touched  by  the  simple  ear- 
nestness of  his  little  afflicted  one,  yet  more  by 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  so  new  in  her,  yet  so 
beautiful  to  him  in  its  first  and  unexpected 
manifestation. 

"Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us." 

These  words  fell  from  his  lips.  The  utter- 
ance was  involuntary— the  tone  iri  which  they 
were  said,  reverent. 

Katy  lifted  her  eyes  again  to  her  father's  face, 
and  looked  at  him  half  wonderingly. 

In  that  hour,  strong  bonds,  never  to  be  broken, 
were  cast  around  the  hearts  of  the  father  and 
ohild.   Each  regarded  the  other  with  a  new  and 
I  tenderer  feeling. 
|    "  I  forgive  William." 

\  These  words,  from  the  lips  of  Katy,  broke  the 
<  deep  silence  that  followed, 
s  Mr.  Eldridge  tried  to  respond,  but  he  could 
|  not  trust  his  voice.  Tears  suddenly  filled  his 
I  eyes,  and  he  turned  away  his  face,  to  conceal  his 
emotion. 
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Mrs.  Penrose,  who  had  been  a  deeply  inter-  j  "  No,  you  didn't,"  replied  the  elder  brother, 
ested  witness  of  these  new,  brief  passages  of :  positively. 

love  between  the  father  and  child,  now  came     "  There — I  told  yon  I  didn't.  Jacob  was  there, 

forward,  and  laying  her  hand  on  Mr.  Eldridge,?  and  he  knows,  I  guess." 

said:  •  \    "  She's  no  business  climbing  trees  like  a  Tom- 

"  I'm  afraid  this  is  too  exciting  for  Katy.  The !  boy,"  added  Jacob.    "  I've  told  her  she'd  get 
doctor  says  she  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  j  hurt  one  of  these  days — and  now  she  has." 
Perhaps,  you  had  better  leave  her  alone  with  S    "  Her  back's  broken,  and  she'll  be  a  poor 
me."  j  cripple  for  life,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge. 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  the  father,  rising  "  'T'aint  none  of  my  fault.  I've  told  her  to 
up  quickly.  Again  he  pressed  his  lips  to  the  \  keep  out  of  the  trees.  Girls  can't  climb,"  re- 
brow  and  lips  of  Katy — then  turned  away  and  J  turned  William,  scarcely  touched  by  the  pain- 
left  the  room.    Katy's  eyes  followed  his  retiring  <  ful  intelligence. 

form  as  it  receded  through  the  door.  When  it  >  "  William !"  Mr.  Eldridge  had  oome  to  his 
had  vanished,  the  lids  dropped  slowly  upon  her  \  office  door,  and  now  called  his  son  in  astern 
cheeks,  and  were  shut  tightly.  But  a  gentle  \  voice.  The  lad  starfed,  and  grew  slightly  pale, 
smile  remained  upon  her  lips.  i;    *'  Sir !"   There  was  a  quiver  in  his  voice. 

\    "  I  want  you.    Come  !" 
chapter  xv.  #  William  came  slowly  towards  his  father. 

Mr.  Eldridge,  on  leaving  the  room  where  his  J  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  enquired  Mrs. 
suffering  child  lay,  did  not  seek  the  apartment  J  Eldridge,  who  moved  along  by  the  side  of  Wil- 
whither  his  wife  had  retired,  but  went  downs  Ham.-  Her  husband  made  no  reply,  but  laid  his 
stairs  to  his  office.  Instead  of  desiring  to  draw }  hand  on  the  boy's  arm,  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
nearer  to  her  in  this  affliction,  her  recent  con-  >  reach)  and  drew  him  towards  the  door  of  his 
duct,  and  the  spirit  in  which  she  received  the  :>  office. 

painful  intelligence  of  Katy's  injury,  created  a,\  "He  didn't  shake  Katy  out  of  the  tree,"  said 
strong  feeling  of  repulsion.  Her  visit  to  Mrs.  >,  Mrs.  Eldridge,  very  positively,  "  and  you  mustn't 
Glendy's,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  $  punish  him." 

he  found  her  there,  now  that  they  were  recalled  £    There  came  a  rush  of  angrj  feelings  into  the 
in  thought,  re-awakened  the  angry  indignation  J  heart  of  Mr.  Eldridge  at  this  interference,  and 
felt  a  short  time  before,  and  he  said,  bitterly,    J  with  an  impatient  jerk  he  flung  William  past 
"  That  was  one  step  too  far !"  s  him  into  his  office.   The  impulse  given  to  the 

The  thought,  starting  in  his  mind  at  the  same  s  boy  was  stronger  than  the  father  had  designed; 
instant,  that  she  was  only  occupied  as  he  had  ^  for,  on  releasing  his  hold  upon  his  arm,  Wil- 
been  all  day,  and,  perhaps,  harmlessly  in  com-^  liam  was  thrown  with,  some  jriolenoe  to  the  op- 
pacison,  sent  the  blood  hotly  to  his  brow.  J  posite  side  of  the  room,  where  he  struck  against 
"  If  right  for  you,*why  wrong  for  her  ?"  The  \  a  chair.  There  was  an  instant  wild  outcry,  that 
question  came  to  him  with  an  unwelcome  per-  \  peeled  through  the  house, 
tinence.  But  he  pushed  it  aside  with  an  im-  5  "  0,  dear  1  0,  dear  I  Oh,  my  head  I  my 
pulsive  ejaculation  of  scorn  for  a  woman  who  I  head  !" 

could  stoop  to  a  man's  vices.  \    "  Brute  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eldridge. 

A  mental  conflict, such  as  this„was  in  noway  j  Doctor  Penrose  had  entered  just  as  William 
calculated  to  soothe  the  troubled  mind  of  Mr.  I  reached  the  door  of  his  father's  office,  and  wit- 
Eldridge — to  awaken  better  impulses,  or  to  i  nessed  all  that  passed.  Mr.  tildridge  saw  him 
strengthen  those  already  active.  All  the  ten-  5  standing  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  as  he  turned 
der  feelings  that  moved  over  his  heart,  and  >  towards  her,  on  hearing  the  offensive  epithet 
stirred  its  waters  deeply  as  he  stood  bending  $  she  had  applied  to  him,  and  he  was  stung  by  a 
over  Katy  a  little  while  before,  were  now  ob- 1  sense  of  disgrace  that  went  deep  into  his 
soured,  and  in  their  place  was  anger  .towards  \  heart. 

his  wife,  mingled  with  contempt  for  the  weakj  "William  I  Cease  crying  this  instant!'  he 
selfishness  she  had  exhibited.  From  this  state  \  said,  sternjy.  But  the  boy  heeded  him  not. 
of  mind  he  was  suddenly  started  by  hearing  her  ?  "  You've  crippled  him,  I  suppose."  Half  \ri- 
loud,  quick  call  to  William.  She  had  come  j  umphant  was  the  tone  in  which  Mrs.  Eldridge 
down  stairs,  and  was  standing  in  the  street  j  uttered  these  words,  as  if  she  had  an  interest  in 
door.  \  fixing  some  wrong  upon  her  husband. 

"  Oh,  yon  wicked  wretch  you !"  she  exclaim-  \  Fearing  that;  the  boy  had  sustained  a  serious 
ed,  a  moment  after.  "You've  almost  killed  ^injury,  Dootor  Penrose  stepped,  into  the  office, 
your  sister !  Her  back's  broken ;  and  she'll  be  a  i  and  passing  over  to  William,  said  to  him  in  a 
cripple  for  life  !"  J  quiet,  authoritative  voice : 

41 1  didn't  touoh  her."  Mr.  Eldridge  heard  <  "  Stop  this  crying,  and  tell  me  where  you  are 
William  say.  shurt." 

"  Yes  you  did,  though  !  You  shook  her  out  i  "  Here — oh,  here !"  And  William  held  his 
of  the  pear  tree."  \  hands  against  the  side  of  his  head.   The  doctor 

"  Who  says  so  ?"  \  laid  his  fingers  on  the  injured  parts,  and  found 

"  Why,  KAty  says  so."  $  a  lump  like  a  pigeon's  egg. 

"  She  lies  ?    I  didn't  do  no  such  thing.    She  >    "  It's  here,  is  it  ?"  he  enquired, 
fell  out  herself.    I  never  touched  the  tree.   Did  >    "  Yes.    0,  dear !  0,  dear  I" 
I,  Jacob  ?"  ;    "  Come  !  come  !    Stop  this  orying,"  said  the 
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doctor  in  a  commanding  way.  "  You're  not  hurt, 
of  any  consequence." 

This  decision  in  the  case  was  final,  and  so 
William  felt  it  to  be,  for  he  ceased  his  outcry 
instantly. 

The. scene,  now,  was  painfully  embarrassing 
to  all  parties.  '  Mr.  Kid  ridge  felt  himself  dis- 
graced in  the  doctor's  eyes  by  the  opprobrious 
epithet  of  his  wife,  made  under  circumstances 
that,  seen  only  in  a  single  aspect,  gave  color  to 


made  no  farther  remark,  but  lay  with  her  large 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of  her  father,  between 
*hom  and  herself  there  had  suddenly  grown 
up  a  new  and  tender  interest.  What  depth 
and  beauty  were  in  those  dark  eyes  ?  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge  wondered  as  he  looked  into  them. 

"  She  must  not  be  moved,"  said  the  doctor, 
speaking  aside  to  Mr.  Eldridge,  who  seemed 
scarcely  to  hear  him. 

44  We  must  now  leave  her  in  your  care,"  ad- 


the  implication.  ?  ded  the  doctor.    41  See  that  she  is  kept  as  quiet 

44  All  this  is  bad,  and  all  very  mortifying,  doc-  J  as  possible ;  and  do  not,  on  any  account,  per- 
tor,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.   44  But  don't  think  j  mit  a  change  of  position." 
the  worst  of  it.   I  hive  causes  of  disturbance  !    44  All  that  you  direct  -shall  be  carefully  ob- 
that  lie  deeper,  perhaps,  than  you  imagine. —  i  served,"  answered  Mr.  Eldridge.   44 1  will  re- 
Will  you  go  up  and  see  Katy?"  main  with  her  myself,  all  night." 

The  voioe  of  Mr.  KMridge  softened  with  the     The  eyes  of  Katy  turned  with  a  look  of  grate- 
last  sentence.  !  ful  wonder  towards  her  father.   It  was  a  new 
The  doctor  left  the  door,  and  went  up  stairs,  \  thing  in  the  history  of  her  young  life  to  have 
without  a  word  in  reply.  jany  one  express  interest  in  her,  much  less  ac- 
44 Harriet!"   Mr.  Eldridge  turned  with  an  in-  cept  self-denial  for  her  sake.    Rarely  had  her 
dignant  expression  to  his  wife,  the  instant  that  j  father  spoken  to  her,  except  to  rebuke.  She 
Doctor  Penrose  left  them, 44 1  have  borne  a  great  j  had  been  repelled  from,  rather  than  drawn  to-  . 
deal  from  you  during  the  few  troubled  years  of  wards  him.    He  had  been  a  stern  reprover  in 
our  married  life,  and  I  could  have  borne  a  great  \  the  family — not  a  loving  and  confiding  friend, 
deal  more,  if  it  went  not  beyond  the  annoyances  This  was  the  aspect  in  which  the  wayward,  ill- 
incident  to  an  ill-regulated,  selfish,  impatient  regulated,  impulsive  child  had  regarded  her 
temper.   But,  when  you  add  to  all  this  disgrace  father,  not  conscious  that  it  was  her  selfishness 
of  yourself  and  family,  and  insult  to  me,  you  and  ill-nature  that  repelled  him.    The  change, 
go  a  step  too  far,  as  you  will  find  to  your  sor-  not  understood,  was  felt  in  the  deeper  places  of 
row."                                                       jher  young  heart,  where  no  light  had  penetrated 
44  Oh,  don't  make  any  weak  threats,"  was  an-  before.  Sun-rays  had  struggled  in  through  rifted 
swered  with  a  sneer.   44  I'm  used  to  them."       j  clouds,  and  were  warming  the  earth  of  her  spi- 
To  this  Mr.  Eldridge  said  not  a  word,  but  <  rit,  upon  which  good  seeds  were  scattered  by 
passed  her  in  the  door  of  his  office,  and  went  i  attendant  angels. 

up  to  join  the  doctor  at  Katy's  bed  side  j    44  Lie  as  still  as  you  can,"  said  the  doctor, 

44  I'm  glad  to  find  her  so  comfortable,"  said  \  stooping  over  Katy,  and  speaking  kindly ;  44  and 

Doctor  Penrose,  turning  from  Katy,  over  whom  \  be  as  patient  as  you  can.    I  will  see  you  again, 

he  was  standing.    44  She  has  no  pain."  \  early  in  the  morning." 

44  What  was  the  matter  with  William  ?"  Katy     44  Good  by,  dear."   Mrs.  Penrose  kissed  the 

looked  earnestly  at  her  father,  and  with  a  trou-  j  little  sufferer.   44  I'll  call  around  this  evening 

bled  expression  of  countenance,  as  she  made  and  see  you  again."  * 

the  enquiry.  "  Good  by,"  murmured  Katy. 

44  Nothing  but  a  little  bruise  on  his  head,"  re-  >    44 1  shall  not  soon  forget  this  kindness,"  said 

plied  the  doctor,  not  waiting  for  Mr.  Eldridge  to  <  Mr.  Eldridge,  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Mrs. 

answer.   44  He  fell  against  a  chair."  j  Penrose.    44  What  should  we  have  done  without 

•  44  I'm  sure  he  didn't  mean  to  hurt  me ,"  said  j  you  ?" 

Katy.   44  He  didn't  know  I'd  fall."  •  44  Poor  child  !    If  we  could  only  restore  her 

"  Oh,  no ;  of  course  he  didn't  mean  to  do  it,"  j  by  days,  or  weeks,  or  even  months  of  attention, 
said  the  doctor.    44  It  was  only  in  play."  j  how  gladly,  would  it  be  given,"  replied  Mrs. 

44  I've  shaken  the  tree  when  he  was  in  it,  and  Penrose, 
not  in  play  either."  Katy  spoke  the  words,  as  The  doctor  and  his  wife  retired,  and  Mr.  Eld- 
if  to  herself,  closing  the  sentence  in  a  tone  of  ridge  returned  and  sat  down,  with  a  sad  spirit, 
self-reproach.  "But,  I'll  never  do  it  again,"  she  by  the  bedside  of  his  injured  little  one.  Her 
added,  with  a  sigh.  44 1  wouldn't  have  him  fall  j  small  white  hand  lay  extended  towards  him, 
and  get  hurt  so  for  the  world."  and  he  took  it  gently,  and  caressed  it  with  a 

Her  eyes  filled,  and  she  closed  the  lids  over  j  tenderness  of  touch  that  thrilled  pleasantly  to 
them  tightly.  the  heart  of  Katy. 

44  Don't  punish  him  for  it.  He  didn't  know  I  j  44 1  don't  feel  any  pain  now,  father,"  she  said, 
would  fall.  You  won't  whip  him,  will  you,  fa-  j  »4  I'm  very  glad  of  it,  dear,  but  you  mustn't 
ther  f "  she  said,  a  moment  after,  glancing  up,  j  talk.  The  doctor  wants  you  to  lie  very  quiet, 
through  tearful  eyes,  into  her  father's  face.       <  I'll  sit  here.    Now,  shut  your  eyes,  and  try  and 

44  No,  my  dear  child,  Ho  1"   Mr.  Eldridge  an-  get  to  sleep." 
swered  with  unusual  earnestness  and  in  a  voice  \    Katy  closed  her  eyes  in  obedience  to  the 
not  untouched  by  emotion.    44  Of  course  your  j  words.    But  the  gentle  wreathing,  of  her  lips 
brother  would  not  hurt  you  so  badly  on  pur- '  in  trancient  smiles,  and  the  quivering  of  her 
pose."  lashes,  showed  that  sleep  was  a  stranger  to  her 

Katy  seemed  relieved  by  this  assurance.    She  { senses,  though  she  remained  until  the  darkness 
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of  night  closed  in,  still  as  if  in  slumber  If! 
pain  ran  harshly  along  a  nerve,  she  gave  no  J 
sign  of  suffering — if  weariness  oppressed  Mr} 
frame,  she  stirred  not.  *  J 

Nearly  an  hour  went  by,  all  the  inmates  of; 
the  honse  beyond  the  chamber  preserving  a; 
marked  stillness,  as  if  death  were  in  the  dwel-  | 
ling.  Then  Mr.  Eldridge  noted  a  deeper  breath- ; 
ing.  It  was  almost  dark  in  the  room,  and  he  < 
could  not  tell  by  the  face  ot  Katy  whether  she < 
slept  or  not.  But  in  a  little  while  all  doubt; 
was  removed,  and  he  knew  that  sweet  forget-  < 
fnlness  had  stolen  upon  her  spirit.  With  quiet  j 
steps  he  went  to  the  window  and  drew  the  our-  < 
tains  closer,  then  went  softly  from  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  ) 

The  news  of  the  accident  to  Katy  soon  passed  < 
from  lip  to  lip,  until  most  of  the  people  in  Ar- ' 
den  knew  of  its  occurrence.   Friends,  neighbors, 
and  even  strangers  to  the  family,  called  during 
the  evening  to  make  inquiries,  or  sympathize 
with  Mrs.  Eldridge  in  her  trouble.  Among 
these  were  Mrs.  Weakly  and  Mrs.  Glendy,  who 
remained  with  their  distressed  friend  longest 
and  latest  of  all.   When  Doctor  Penrose  came 
in  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  to  see  his  little 
patient,  he  found  her  awake,  a  glare  of  lighted  J 
lamps  in  the  room,  and  her  mother,  with  three I 
or  four  women,  among  them  the  two  just  men- ! 
tioned,  seated  close  to  her  bed,  in  a  lively  round ! 
of  conversation.  ! 

"  This  won't  do,  friends,"  he  said  promptly.  J 
"  My  little  patient  must  be  kept  quiet.  It  was  : 
my  last  direction.  Will  you  remove  one  of  | 
those  lights,  Mrs.  Eldridge  ?"  \ 

There  was  so  much  displeasure  in  the  doctor's ; 
voice,  that  his  words  had  instant  effect.  The ; 
women  felt  the  rebuke,  and  most  of  them  re-  j 
tired  from  the  apartment.  J 

Doctor  Penrose  found  the  pulse  of  Eaty  con- ; 
siderably  excited,  and  no  wonder,  after  all  she ; 
had  been  listening  to,  from  the  lips  of  three  or ; 
four  gossipping  females,  who  had  become  so ; 
much  interested  in  their  own  tittle-tattle,  as  to 
forget  that  a  listener  was  present  whose  ears ; 
could  not  help  drinking  in  their  words  with; 
thirsty  eagerness. 

"  Ton  must  excuse  the  remark,  Mrs.  Eldridge," ; 
said  Doctor  Penrose,  when  left,  finally,  alone; 
with  the  mother  of  Katy ;  "  but  all  this  is  very ; 
thoughtless  and  very  wrong.  I  was  particular ; 
in  saying  that  your  child  must  be  kept  very; 
quiet.   Her  life  depends  upon  it." 

"  I  can't  see,  doctor,  how  I  was  to  help  my- < 
self,"  was  answered,  a  little  petulantly.  "If 
neighbors  will  come  in  and  talk,  what  am  I  to 
do?" 

"  Keep  them  from  the  room  where  your  sick  \ 
child  lies.   The  remedy  is  very  simple,  madam." 

"It  is  easy  enough  " 

"Madam!" — the  doctor's  impatient  spirit 
boiled  over — "  Madam  !"  he  interrupted  her, 
speaking  in  a  low  voice — "You  are  a  mother, 
and  a  mother's  heart,  if  in  the  right  place,  needs 
no  promptings  to  duty  in  a  case  like  this." 

Mrs.  Eldridge  tossed  her  head  with  an  offended 
manner,  as  she  replied  : 


"  I  am  not  used  to  hearing  such  language,  sir, 
from  any  one." 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  replied  the  doctor,  who  was 
not  over-stocked  with  patience  at  any  time,  and 
who  felt  particularly  worried  j  ust  now.  "  I  have 
spoken  only  the  truth,  as  required  by  my  pro- 
fessional obligations.  If  you  will  not  hear,  sty 
skirts  are  freed  from  consequences." 

All  this  was  said  by  the  doctor  in  an  under- 
tone, so  that  his  words  could  not  reach  Katy'i 
ears.  As  he  closed  the  last  sentence,  he  turned 
abruptly  away  from  Mrs.  Eldridge,  who  fairlj 
rushed  from  the  room,  and  sought  her  husband, 
to  whom,  with  crimsoned  face,  and  passion- 
burning  eyes,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Dr.  Penrose  has  insulted  me  !" 

"You  have  probably  misinterpreted  his  lan- 
guage," said  Mr.  Eldridge,  coolly. 

"I  tell  you  I  have  not  I  He  has  insulted 
me,  and  you  are  no  man  if  you  do  not  resent 
it  I" 

"In  what  way  has  he  insulted  you?"  Mr. 
Eldridge  still  remained  cool  in  exterior,  almost 
to  indifference. 

"  By  words  and  deportment,  both ;"  was  re- 
plied. 

"  I  presume  he  turned  that  tribe  of  gossipping, 
thoughtless  women  out  of  Katy's  room,  and  I 
am  glad  he  had  nerve  enough  to  do  so.  It  is 
no  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done  an  hour 
ago." 

"And  why  didn't  you  do  it,  pray  ?"  retorted 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  with  a  sneer,  her  whole  manner 
suddenly  changing. 

"  Only,  that  I  feared  it  would  be  worse  for 
our  poor  child."  Mr.  Eldridge  said  this  in  a  low, 
almost  sad  voice. 

"  Worse  for  her  ?   I  don't  understand  you  I" 

"  No  matter.  They're  gone  now,  thank  hea- 
ven 1  and  poor  Katy  has  some  ohanoe  again  for 
the  rest  and  quiet  so  essential  to  her  condition. 
If  it  is  on  this  account  that  you  are  offended 
with  the  doctor,  I  cannot  resent  any  thing  that 
has  been  said,  though  he  have  spoken  never  so 
sharply." 

Thus,  every  new  aspect  of  affairs  had  the  ef- 
fect to  separate  and  alienate,  instead  of  uniting 
the  parents,  at  a  time  when  the  pressure  of 
misfortune,  in  the  ease  of  their  child,  should 
have  driven  them  closer  together.  In  fact,  the 
incidents  of  the  day,  in  which  each  had  taken 
a  peculiar  part,  were  in  no  way  calculated  to 
bring  the  mind  in  harmony  with  itself,  or  to 
produce  a  right  state  of  feeling  towards  others. 
The  rapidly  gliding  hours  had  seen  Eldridge  in 
a  continued  fever  of  excitement,  while  the  em- 
ployment and  associations  of  Mrs.  Eldridge  had 
altogether  failed  to  leave  with  her  approving 
thoughts  or  tranquil  feelings.  The  intrusion  of 
her  husband  at  Mr.  Glendy's,  and  consequent 
knowledge  of  her  presence  there,  produced,  even 
with  the  grief  of  her  child's  misfortune,  a  state 
of  defiance  towards  him,  not  in  any  degree  les- 
sened by  the  few  angry  passages  which  had  al- 
ready occurred  between  them. 

Very  darkly  fell  the  shadows  over  this  un- 
happy household.  The  night  was  one  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  its  inmates.   The  husband 
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and  wife  occupied  rooms  separate  from  each 
other ;  Mr.  Eldridge  remaining  all  the  hoars 
until  morning  broke,  in  the  chamber  with  Katy, 
towards  whom  his  heart  yearned  with  a  new- 
born compassion.  Not  for  an  instant,  during 
the  time,  had  sleep  weighed  down  his  eyelids ; 
but,  all  through  the  long  watches,  thought  bat- 
tled with  thought,  and  his  mind  groped  about 
in  the  darkness  of  the  present,  eagerly  seeking 
for  light  upon  the  future.  The  real  character 
of  Craig  was  now  as  plainly  revealed  to  him  as 
if  "  gambler"  had  been  written  on  his  forehead ; 
and,  after  a  full  review  of  his  relation  towards 
that  individual,  judgment  and  conscience  both 
decided  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  better  to 
have  no  further  trials  of  skill  with  him,  but  to 
meet  the  losses  already  sustained,  as  best  he 
oould.  This  conclusion  was  not  arrived  at  with- 
out a  struggle  against  the  necessity  of  giving 
up  all  hope  of  recovering  the  large  sums  of 
money  he  had  lost,  amounting  to  over  nine 
hundred  dollars. 

The  result,  touching  Judge  Gray  and  the 
land  speculations,  was  not  so  dear.  Many 
things  led  him  to  believe  that  between  Craig 
and  the  judge  there  existed  an  evil  compact ; 
while  other  considerations  came  in  with  strong 
doubts  of  the  justice  of  any  such  conclusion. 
Now  that  the  loss  of  nine  hundred  dollars  to 
Craig  was  regarded  as  inevitable,  the  greater 
necessity  existed  for  obtaining  money  by  some 
quicker  way  than  his  profession  afforded. 

But  for  this  necessity,  he  would  have  decided 
to  abandon  at  once  al\  his  recently-formed  con- 
nexions with  a*  company  of  men  in  whom  he 
did  not  feel  the  clearest  confidence.  If,  wing- 
weary,  his  spirit  oould  now  have  flown  back  to 
the  ark  of  home,  sure  that  a  hand  would  be  ex- 
tended to  receive—sure  of  a  loving  heart  to  wel- 
come— with  what  eager,  trembling  hope,  like  the 
doVe  of  old,  would  that  spirit  have  fluttered  its 
pinions  in  the  troubled  air,  soon  to  fold  them 
In  peace  and  safety.  In  this  hour  of  darkness 
and  temptation— of  conflict  between  good  and 
evil — the  loving  voice  of  a  true-hearted  wife, 
uttering  words  of  divine  power— 14  Peace ;  be 
still !" — would  have  ended  the  strife.  The  wa- 
ters would  have  been  assuaged,  the  bow  of  pro- 
mise would  have  spanned  beautifully  the  hea- 
vens of  his  soul. 

Alas  for  him,  that  it  was  not  so  t  When  the 
morning  broke  upon  nature,  it  did  not  image 
the  state  of  Eldridge.  Bis  mind  was  still  in 
darkness,  confusion,  and  doubt.  He  felt  weak 
for  good,  and  almost  desperate  under  the  as- 
saults of  evil. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  Katy  had 
been  restless ;  though  she  complained  but  little, 
and  seemed  grateful  for  every  attention  received 
from  her  father.  The  morning  showed  a  pale 
face,  on  which  no  eye  could  fail  to  note  marks 
of  suffering. 

M  Have  you  been  up  all  night,  father  ?"  she 
aaked. 

Yes,  dear,"  he  answered  gently. 
"Where  is  mother?" 
"  In-  the  next  room." 

Katy  looked  earnestly  at  her  father  for  some 


moments,  and  with  an  unusual  expression  on 
her  face. 

"  Kiss  me,"  she  murmured  at  last.  The  re- 
quest was  spoken  timidly,  as  if  she  were  in 
doubt  whether  her  father  would  respond  as  her 
heart  desired.  He  did  respond,  and  with  a  ten- 
derness that  satisfied  her  spirit,  thirsting  for 
repeated  draughts  at  the  new  well-spring  of  love, 
which  had  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  desert  of 
her  young  life. 

chapter  xvn. 

There  are  few  sacrifices  of  feeling  that  a  true 
wife  will  not  make  for  her  husband,  when  the 
trial  of  her  love  comes.  Mrs.  Penrose  had  a 
native  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal independence,  that  caused  her  to  shrink 
from  trespassing  in  any  way  upon  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  others.  She  was  ever  ready  to 
confer  favors,  but  rarely  asked  of  another  any- 
thing for  herself. 

From  the  moment  she  became  aware  of  the 
peculiar  difficulties  that  beset  her  husband's 
way,  she  resolved  to  aid  him,  if  it  were  in  a  wo- 
man's power  to  do  so.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Barlow,  and  seek  to  divert  him 
from  his  stern  purpose.  But,  the  more  she 
thought  of  this,  the  less  inclined  was  she  to  put 
either  herself  or  husband  mn  so  unpleasant  a 
relation  to  any  man.  The  act  involved  a  di- 
minution of  self-respect,  and  pride  awakened 
with  a  protest.  So  that  purpose  was,  for  a  time, 
abandoned. 

The  doctor's  countenance  oontinued  to  wear 
a  sober  aspect,  as  day  after  day  went  by,  and 
the  means  of  extrication  from  his  difficulties 
appeared  as  remote  as  ever.  He  talked  but 
little  with  his  wife  on  the  subject.  When  he 
did  refer  to  it,  she  always  spoke  encouragingly, 
and  said  that  she  knew  the  worst  he  dreaded 
would  never  come.  At  last,  notice  of  an  im- 
mediate foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  was  served, 
and  a  day  of  sale  mentioned.  Dr.  Penrose  was 
stricken  down  with  despair.  His  hands  dropped 
helplessly.  He  felt  like  abandoning  his  strug- 
gle with  the  world. 

"  Never  give  up  1"  said  his  wife,  firmly.  "  The 
darkest  hours  of  the  fcight  are  just  before  day- 
dawn." 

"  There  will  be  no  day-dawn  for  us,  Luoy," 
was  the  sad  reply.  "  We  are  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  knows  not  mercy.  Our  pleasant  home 
must  be  given  up— the  little  we  have  saved 
through  self-denial,  swept  away.  I  can't  bear 
the  thought  t   It  maddens  me  1" 

A  low  voice,  fall  of  loving  assurance,  stole 
over  his  spirit,  and  calmed  it  turbulence. 

"  Ton  shame  me,  Lucy,"  said  Doctor  Penrose. 
"  I  will  be  more  of  a  man,  and  bear  this  trouble, 
as  I  should,  with  a  manlier  firmness." 

After  a  pause,  he  added — rt  I  will  take  heart 
again,  and  make  a  new  effort  to  save  myself.  I 
will  see  Judge  Gray  this  very  night,  and  have 
another  talk  with  him.  He  has  always  shown 
a  friendly  spirit,  and  may,  when  he  learns  to 
what  extremity  Barlow  is  about  proceeding,  put 
it  into  my  power  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  he 
seems  bent  on  making.   Acquainted  with  all 
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legal  matters  as  he  is,  he  will,  at  least,  advise !  resided,  and  Mrs.  Penrose  moved  on  quickly, 
me  how  best  to  act  in  this  trying  emergency."     the  evening  twilight  falling  around,  and  deep- 

The  bare  mention  of  Judge  Gray's  name,  in  ening  steadily  towards  darkness.  As  she  drew 
this  connexion,  caused  an  unpleasant  feeling  to  j  nearer  and  nearer  the  dwelling  of  their  unfeel- 
arise  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Penrose.  Since  she  5  ing  creditor,  her  heart  beat  more  heavily,  her 
had  heard  of  his  meetings,  with  other  citizens  of  \  thoughts  were  more  confused,  and  she  could  fix 
Arden,  at  McQuillan's,  and  of  his  effort  to  gel  j  upon  no  manner  of  address  that  was  satisfactory  ■ 
her  husband  to  join  in  these  convocations,  she  j  to  her  own  mind,  as  promising  to  give  the  bud- 
had  looked  upon  all  association  with  him  as  in-  j  ject  of  her  mission  a  favorable  introduction.  A 
*  volving  some  unknown  danger,  and  there  now  j  little  way  from  the  house  she  paused  to  recover 
arose  a  vague  fear  in  her  heart  which  it  was  im-  j  the  even  tone  of  her  mind,  disturbed  beyond 
possible  to  overcome.  The  impulse  to  say  its  wont.  It  was  a  new  errand  to  her,  that  np- 
"  Don't  go  to  Aim,"  was  so  strong,  that  she  re- 1  on  which  she  was  speeding;  and  one,  the  thought 
pressed  it  with  difficulty.  j  of  which  caused  a  painful  sense  of  humiliation. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Penrose  j  All  her  native  pride  and  independence  arose  in 
had  hurried  through  his  visits,  and  was  home  j  opposition  to  the  act  proposed,  and  she  felt  her 
earlier  than  usual.  cheeks  growing  hot  with  shame.   But  weak 

"After  tea  I  will  go  around  and  see  the  judge,"  hesitation  must  not  continue.  There  was  a 
he  said,  as  hope  began  to  revive,  the  longer  he  stern  duty  to  perform— and  the  time  had  come, 
thought  of  onoe  more  applying  to  Judge  Gray.    So  she  moved  on  again. 

Mrs.  Penrose  made  no  response.  j    The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Barlow  stood  a  little  way 

"  I'm  not  so  sure,"  added  the  doctor,  "  that  I  from  the  street,  and  the  entrance  was  through 
have  been  right  in  keeping  aloof  from  him,  af-  a  flower  garden.  Mrs.  Penrose  laid  her  hand 
ter  his  cordial  way  of  treating  me  last  week,  upon  the  gate,  swung  it  open,  and  stepped  in- 
He  as  good  as  received  my  word  to  meet  him  j  side  upon  the  gravel  walk  that  led  up  to  the 
with  some  other  gentlemen  at  Arden ;  and  I  am  j  door.  As  she  turned,  after  closing  the  gate,  to 
not  altogether  satisfied  that  I  was  right  in  failing  j  pass  down  the  walk,  she  noticed  a  light  glanc- 
to  keep  my  promise.  The  faot  is,"  he  added,  \  ing  from  one  window  to  another,  in  the  upper 
"  promises  should  always  be  kept  sacredly,"      rooms,  as  if  carried  by  some  person  in  a  hurried 

"  I  am  in  part  to  blame  for  that,  you  know,  \  manner.  Voices  were  heard  in  quick  ejacula- 
said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  forcing  a  smile.  I  tions.    Then  a  sharp  cry  of  pain  reached  the 

"  I  believe  you  are ;  but  you  meant  well,  as  <  ears  of  Mrs.  Penrose.'  It  was  the  cry  of  a  child, 
you  always  do,"  replied  her  husband.    "  I  only  >  With  a  woman's  and  a  mother's  instinct,  she 
hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  gain  what  I  desired  <  sprung  forward  towards  t]ie  house, 
to  gain  last  week— the  substantial  interest  of !    "  Run  for  Doctor  Penrose  1"  she  heard  Mrs. 
Judge  Gray."  I  Barlow  say,  in  a  voice  of  anguish. 

Mrs.  Penrose  said  nothing  in  answer  to  this,  |  "  No  1" — was  quickly  responded — "Go  for 
though  her  heart  sunk  within  her.  Without  j  Doctor  Grant."  Mrs.  Penrose  knew  the  speaker 
knowing  anything  Of  Judge  Gray,  his  assooia-jto  be  Mr.  Barlow.* 

tions  or  principles,  that  gave  color  to  her  fears,  j    Before  the  messenger  left  the  door,  Mis.  Pen- 
she  felt  an  overwhelming  dread  of  having  her  j  rose  entered, 

husband  come  into  any  kind  of  intimate  asso-  j  "  What  has  happened  ?"  she  asked,  with  an 
ciatiOn  with  him,  particularly  under  present  j  earnestness  and  sympathy  that  was  felt,  even 
circumstances,  when  the  desperate  condition  of  j  by  the  half-abashed  creditor,  to  be  real, 
his  affairs  laid  him  open  to  temptation.  Some  j  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Penrose.  Is  it  you?  I'm  so  glad, 
household  duty  claiming  her  attention,  she  left  j  Come  here  as  quickly  as  you  can  1  What  shall 
him,  without  venturing  a  word  of  opposition  to  <  we  do  ?  Our  Anna  is  dreadfully  scalded  !" 
the  purpose  he  had  declared.  j    Mrs.  Barlow  had  grasped  the  arm  of  Mrs. 

After  tea,  Mrs.  Penrose  said  to  her  husband,  <  Penrose,  and  was  almost  dragging  her  away, 
coming  to  the  door  of  his  office,  whither  he  had  j    "  Is  the  doctor  at  home  ?"  asked  Mr.  Barlow, 
gone  after  leaving  the  table :  j  in  a  hurried  voice. 

"I  am  going  out  for  a  few  minutes.    Don't)    "I  left  him  there  just  now," replied  Mrs. Pen- 
leave  until  I  return."  j  rose. 

"  You  mustn't  stay  long,"  replied  the  doctor. !  "  John,  go  for  Doctor  Penrose,"  said  Mr.  Bar- 
"I  have  two  or  three  patients  to  visit,  and  want  i  low ;  "  and- tell  him  to  come  quickly.  Say  that 
to  see  them  early."  5  Anna  is  badly  scalded,  and  that  he  must  not 

"  I'll  be  gone  only  a  very  little  while.   So  be  j  delay  an  instant." 
sure  to  wait  for  me."  J    The  messenger  darted  off,  and  Mrs.  Penrose 

MrS.  Penrose  left  the  house,  and  took  her  way  j  went  back  into  the  sitting  room,  where  she  found 
down  the  street  with  a  step  firm  enough  to  show  j  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlow, 
a  definite  purpose,  yet  a  little  hurried — indica- j  a  child  about  six  years  old,  writhing  in  anguish 
tive  of  disturbed,  or  anxious  thought.  The  fact  |  indescribable,  and  screaming  wildly.  She  had 
was,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  try  the  des-  jgone  to  the  stove,  on  which  was  •  kettle  of 
perate  resort  of  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Barlow  him-  \  boiling  water,  set  by  a  domestic  carelessly  on 
self,  as  less  to  be  feared  or  deprecated,  than  an  the  edge,  and  in  reaching  over  for  something, 
application  for  aid  to  Judge  Gray.  !  had  thrown  it  over,  the  contents  penetrating 

Mr.  Barlow's  residence  was  at  some  distance  I  her  garments  on  one  side,  aud  scalding  her  from 
from  that  part  of  the  town  where  Doctor  Penrose  the  hips  downward.    In  the  wild  excitement 
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that  followed,  no  one  hail  yet  attempted  to  re- 
move the  little  one's  garments,  so  that  the  real 
injury  she  had  sustained,  was  not  known. 

"Bring  me  a  sheet  of  raw  cotton,  and  some 
sweet  oil,  or  lard,"  said  Mrs.  Penrose,  in  a  firm 
voice,  at  once  assuming  to  direct,  where  all  had 
lost  their  self-possession.  She  then  lifted  the 
child  carefully  in  her  arms,  speaking  to  her  en- 
couraging and  compassionate  words,  and  com- 
menced removing  her  clothes.  All  her  left  hip, 
and  the  leg,  down  to  the  ankle,  were  of  an  angry 
crimson,  with  hero  and  there  white  spots,  where 
blisters  were  already  forming.  j 

"Be  quick!"  said  Mrs.  Penrose.    "Let  met 
have  the  cotton  and  oil  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible." 

"  Don't  cry,  dear,"  she  added,  speaking  en- 
couragingly to  the  child.  "  It  won't  hurt  you 
lorn?." 

Mr.  Barlow,  whose  feelings  were  greatly 
shocked,  and  who  felt  like  going  off  to  some  re- 
mote part  of  the  house,  that  he  might  neither 
see  the  condition  of  his  child,  or  hear  her  terri- 
ble.screama,  forced  himself,  from  something  like 
duty,  to  come  forward  and  see  to  what  extent 
the  little  one  was  injured.  A  sight  of  the  scalded 
limb  caused  him  to  utter  an  exclamation  of  pain, 
and  turn,  sickening,  away. 

"  My  poor,  poor  child  I  It  is  dreadful !  Can 
nothing  be  done  for  her  ?  Oh,  when  will  the 
doctor  be  here  ?"  he  said,  as  he  paced  the  floor 
with  hurried  steps. 

"  There  is  no  oil  in  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
low, coming  iuto  the  room, "  but  hero  is  lard," 
she  hehl  a  plate  in  her  hand. 

"That  will  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Penrose.  "  Now 
bring  me  a  little  soot  from  the  chimney.  Get 
it  as  quickly  as  possible.    A  handful  will  do." 

The  Hoot  was  brought  with  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  and  thrown  upon  the  lard  by  di- 
rection of  tyre.  Penrose,  who  hastily  mixed  it 
with  her  hand,  and  then  laid  it  upon  the  burned 
flesh.  All  over  this  the  cotton  was  spread,  so 
that  every  part  of  the  scalded  surface  was  en- 
tirely covered  from  the  air.  By  the  time  this 
was  done,*  the  cries  of  Anna  had  ceased ;  and 
her  eyes,  swimming  in  tears,  were  fixed  upon  the 
earnest  face  of  Mrs.  Penrose,  with  a  look  full  of 
gratitude.  Mr.  Barlow  had  witnessed,  with 
trembling  eagerness,  the  application,  and  saw 
the  almost  instantaneous  effect. 

*•  We  have  taken  it  in  good  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Penrose,  "and  I  think  the  skin  will  be  saved. 
Poor  child !  you  feel  better  now  ?" 

44  Yes,  ma'am,"  murmured  the  little  one,  still 
keeping  her  thankful  eyes  on  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Penrose. 

"  God  bless  you  I"  Mr.  Barlow's  feelings  were 
touched,  and  he  could  not  keep  back  from  his 
i»ps  the  gratitude  suddenly  felt  for  the  instru- 
ment of  relief  to  his  suffering  child—"  I  shall 
never  forget  this,  Mrs.  Penrose." 

Mrs.  Peiyose  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  her 
husband's  hard  creditor,  and  looked  at  him 
Hteadily  for  a  few  moments  He  understood 
her,  for  his  gaze  dropped.  But,  he  looked  up 
quioklv,  and  returned  her  glance  with  a  mean- 
ing in  his  face  that  she  understood  as  well  as  if 


he  had  clothed  his  thoughts  in  words.  She 
saw  that  he  was  conquered,  and  that  their  dark 
hour  of  trial  had  passed  away. 

Hurried  footsteps  along  the  passage,  now 
heralded  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Penrose.  Mr.  Bar- 
low grasped  his  hand  as  he  came  in,  and  said : 

"  Thank  you,  doctor,  for  coming  so  promptly. 
Our  dear  little  Anna  has  met  with  a  sad  acci- 
dent" 

"  Scalded  f  So  I  understood  your  messenger. " 

"  Yes ;  from  her  hip,  on  the  left  side,  down  to 
the  ankle." 

"  What  has  been  done  ?"  Doctor  Penrose 
turned  towards  that  part  of  the  room  where 
the  family  were  grouped  around  the  child. 

"  Lucy  "'  he  ejaculated — "  You  here  I" 

The  doctor's  surprise  was  genuine. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  I  was  just  by  the  gate 
when  the  accident  happened,  and  have  done  all 
1  could  for  the  dear  child." 

"  What  have  you  done  ?" 

The  hurried  treatment  was  described. 

"  You  are  a  capital  doctor's  wife,"  said  Dr. 
Penrose,  smiling.  "  1  don't  see  that  you  have 
left  your  husband  much  to  do.  Is  the  surface 
of  the  skin  well  covered  f" 

"  O,  yes.    I  saw  to  that,  particularly." 

"  Why  did  you  use  the  soot  in  the  lard  ?" 
enquired  the  doctor. 

"  It  is  one  of  my  old  Aunt  Patty's  remedies  ; 
and  she  says  it  is  unfailing.  Many  a  burn  and 
scald  have  I  seen  her  treat  with  soot  and  lard  ; 
and  blisters  rarely  showed  themselves  after- 
wards " 

"  Creosote  has,  of  late,  been  used  in  bums  by 
some  physicians,  and  with  encouraging  result," 
remarked  the  doctor.  "The  good  qualities  of 
the  soot,  if  any  there  be,  depend,  no  doubt,  on 
the  presence  of  that  substance.  Apart  from 
this,  however,  the  other  applications  are  right, 
and  for  the  present  we  will  not  disturb  them." 

"  She  appears  very  easy,  now,"  said  the 
mother  of  Anna.  "  At  first,  her  screams  were 
awful,  and  chilled  the  blood  to  my  heart.  But, 
almost  on  the  instant  that  your  wife  commenced 
covering  the  burn,  her  cries  lost  their  wild  an- 
guish. Oh,  how  shall  we  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful for  her  timely  call,  and  wise,  prompt,  action  " 

"  Doctor  Penrose," — Mr.  Barlow  laid  his  hand 
on  the  doctor's  arm — "let  me  say  a  word  to 
you." 

The  two  men  retired  across  the  room. 

44  We've  both  been  a  little  hasty,  and  a  little 
to  blame,"  said  Mr.  Barlow ;  "  Pm  not  a  hard 
man  at  the  core,  though  some  people  think  I 
am.  I'm  irritable,  and  self-willed,  and  rather 
stubborn,  sometimes,  I  know ;  and  apt  to  push 
things  resolutely.  So  much  in  explanation  of 
a  matter  that  I  wish  had  never  occurred.  But, 
we'll  let  the  past  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  Your 
good  wife  has  disarmed  and  rebuked  me,  be- 
sides laying  me  under  an  obligation  which  I 
would  be  worse  than  a  heathen  not  to  repay. 
Take  your  own  time,  doctor.  You'll  hear  no 
more  from  me.  I  know,  and  every  man  in  Ar- 
den  knows  you  to  be  right  at  heart.  1  was 
wrong,  and  so  felt  it  in  my  conscience,  to  trouble 
your  peace  as  1  have  done." 
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Doctor  Penrose  caught  the  hand  of  Mr.  Bar- 
low, and  grasped  it  eagerly. 

"  Yon  have  lifted  a  crashing  weight  from  my 
heart,"  said  he.   "  I  was  in  despair." 

M  Had  you  no  resource  T"  enquired  Mr.  Bar- 
low, who,  now  that  a  feeling  like  sympathy  for 
his  debtor  was  awakened,  felt  a  rising  curiosity 
to  know  what  he  had  purposed  doing." 

"  None  that  I  could  rely  upon.  As  a  last  re- 
source, I  was  going,  to  night,  to  see  Judge  Gray 
and  some  of  his  friends,  and  had  your  messen- 
ger arrived  ten  minutes  later,  he  would  not 
have  found  me  at  home." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments. 

"  Doctor  Penrose  I"  Mr.  Barlow  spoke  slowly, 
and  with  unusual  emphasis — "  Let  me  say  this 
to  you :  —  Beware  of  Judge  Chray  and  hU 
friend$!" 


"May  I  ask  why  you  give  this  earnest  cau- 
tion ?"  enquired  the  doctor. 

"  I  say  nothing  farther — beware  of  Judge  Gray 
and  his  friends.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  heed 
my  words ;  and  time  will  verify  their  import." 

"  I  shall  certainly  heed  them,"  said  Doctor 
Penrose  ;  "  for  they  but  echo  my  own  vague 
suspicions." 

Doctor  Penrose  and  his  wife  went  homeward 
a  little  while  after,  with  light  and  thankful 
spirits — their  sleep  was  sound,  and  their  dreams 
full  of  hopeful  images.  'And  the  sleep  of  their 
softened  creditor  was  pleasanter,  for  all  the 
grief  felt  for  his  suffering  child,  than  it  would 
have  been,  had  not  the  Angel  of  Mercy  found 
entrance  to  his  heart. 

(TO  BE  CONTIirUBDj 


LOOSE  LEAVES, 
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BT  JAMBS  HUBOBBFOBD. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WINTER  WIND. 
Cold,  bitter  winter  is  here— here  before  its; 
time.   While  we  write,' the 

"  Wind  of  the  wild  winter  night" 
is  singing  its  melancholy  songs  around  us. — j 
Sometimes  those  weird  tones  tell  plaintively  of 
the  far- gone  joys  of  innocent  childhood;  some-; 
times  they  wail  for  departed  friends  ;  but,  more  \ 
frequently,  the  song  grieves  for  hours  lost  to j 
usefulness.  It  is  a  bitter  thing  to  mourn  for 
time  thrown  away.  "Time  that  is  past  can 
never  return ;  the  day  that  is  lost,  is  lost  for- 
ever." 

But  the  fire  that  burns  brightly  on  the  hearth,; 
and  its  cheerful  aspect,  may  counteract  the  me- 
lancholy influence  of  the  wailing  blast.  Let  us 
look  at  the  bright  side  of  things ;  let  us  watch 
the  ruddy  blaze.  How  in  its  lustre  and  beauty 
it  smiles  at,  and  playfully,  as  if  with  a  sense  of 
conscious  power,  defies  the  stern  oold.that  out-: 
of -doors  rules  paramount.  Aye,  fleroe  winter 
may  reign  without;  but  here  in  our  comforta- 
ble room,  the  household  hearth,  the  44  bonny 
ingleside"  annuls  his  wrath,  and  sheds  around 
the  pleasant  influences  of  home.  Home  1 — Rea- 
der, have  you  studied  the  magio  of  that  word?; 
have  you  ever  discovered  why  it  is  a  spell  of 
such  might  ?  Of  course,  you  have.  Who  that 
has  been  blessed  with  a  home  has  not  learned  it  f 
Home  means  love ;  an  ever-watchful  and  unsel- 
fish affection,  a  full  confidence  that  swerves  not,; 
whatever  betide— but,  above  all  things,  Love ! 

Hark!  there  again  sounds  that  mournful 
voioe.  The  lamenting  song  of  the  winter  blast 
will  force  its  sorrows  upon  our  musing.  Alas  t 
how  many  are  there  who  have  no  home. 

We  speak  not  of  suoh  as  those  who,  perhaps, 
even  while  we  write,  are  contending,  far  away 


in  the  darkness,  upon  the  broad  turnpike  which 
passes  our  door,  against  the  fierce  and  bitter 
winter  night,  thinly  clad,  and  houseless.  Their 
wants  are  physical,  such  as  all  men  may  see, 
and  must  acknowledge.  Their  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  humanity  is  plain,  undeniable.  We 
trust  in  that  human  heart,  that  they  will  receive, 
as  they  should,  at  the  first  wayside  house,  the 
shelter  and  physical  comfort  they  need. 

We  speak  of  those  whose  condition  is  more 
melancholy,  more  hopeless;  of  those  whose 
hearts  have  no  home.  Physical  comforts,  even 
luxury,  may  surround  them,  and  yet  be  to  them 
but  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert — a  delusive  and 
mocking  image  of  that  for  which  they  yearn.— 
Hearts,  noble  in  their  nature,  have  perished  in 
this  desolation ;  age  has  withered  umier  its  in- 
fluence. It  has  caused  manhood  in  despair  to 
yield  in  the  battle  of  life,  and — pitiful  to  tell- 
even  guileless,  unconscious  childhood  has  been 
blasted  by  it  in  its  very  bud. 

Look  to  it,  parents,  and  especially  mothers ; 
see,  each  one  of  you,  that  you  make  your  home 
a  "home  where  the  heart  is,"  where  mutual 
love  binds  father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother, 
into  one  united,  happy  family ;  so  that,  when  the 
winter  night  gathers  you  around  the  social  in- 
gleside of  home,  you  may  find  your  own  house- 
hold hearth  the  most  pleasant  spot  on  all  the 
wide  earth. 


THE  SUPERSTITION  OF  COMMON  SENSE. 

44  There  are  more  things  In  heeren  end  earth?  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  jour  philosophy  !** 

The  above  lines  written  by  Shakspeare,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  are  an  evidence  of 
the  profound  depth  of  his  mind.  Had  it  been 
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true  in  his  time,  not  only  in  poetic  fancy  but  in ' 
fret,  that 

"  The  sacred  name 
Of  poet  and  of  prophet  were  the  same," 

he  could  not  have  more  truly  predicted.  Who, 
indeed,  would  have  believed,  in  the  age  when 
he  wrote,  that  the  steam  which  was  seen  to  is- , 
sue  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  would  ever: 
become  an  agent  by  which  the  most  gigantic  [ 
machinery  would  be  moved ;  by  which  the 
ocean  and  the  land  would  be  traversed,  literal- 
ly with  the  speed  of'  the  winds  ?  Or  that  the 
powerful  lightning,  from  whose  vivid  glance 
they  shrunk,  and  at  whose  mighty  voice  they : 
trembled,  would  be  trained  by  man  as  a  messen- 
ger to  convey  intelligence  with  the  speed,  almost,  < 
of  thought  f  Or,  more  wonderful  still,  that,  if; 
there  be  any  truth  in  mesmerism — and  we  must  j 
place  some  faith  in  it,  or  deny  all  evidence — that ; 
the  mind  has  under  its  control  a  subtile  and  in-  < 
visible  influence,  that  puts  the  witchcraft  and: 
necromancy  of  the  olden  days  to  the  blush  ? 

Bnt  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  suggested  in 
the  above  lines  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  than  is 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  powers  either 
of  steam,  electricity,  or  animal  magnetism.  In 
this  sentence,  addressed  to  his  friend  Horatio, 
Hamlet  has  reference  to  the  appearance  of  his 
father's  ghost.  It  intimates  also  that  this  appa- 
rition is  in  accordance  with  the  experiences  of 
the  abstract  man,  with  certain  motions  in  his 
world  of  mind,  certain  indefinable  thoughts  and 
Intangible  feelings,  which  lie  too  deep  for 
words.  Indeed,  the  common  superstition — so 
to  speak — as  to  visions  of  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted, is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  most  profound 
investigation  of  psychologists.  It  evinces,  at 
least,  that  the  ordinary  mind,  unbiassed  by 
education,  and  in  many  more  instances  than  are 
confessed,  in  spite  of  it,  entertains  a  deep  belief 
in  the  nearness  of  the  spiritual  world.  If  we 
look  into  the  profundity  of  our  own  minds,  we 
will  find  that  we,  too,  almost  unconsciously,  as 
it  were,  are  tinctured  with  this  opinion,  or, 
rather,  impression ;  for  it  is  more  a  feeling  than 
a  thought.  An  influence  of  this  kind,  almost 
universal,  is  most  assuredly  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  merit  the  examination  even  of  philoso- 
phers. While  fondly  clinging  to  our  ingenious 
theories,  may  we  not  be  turning  our  faces  from 
the  truth  ?  While  we  pride  ourselves  in  the 
imagined  light  of  our  self-styled  philosophy, 
may  we  not  be  sitting  in  the  darkness  of  real 
ignorance  ? 

We  remember  the  case  of  a  student  who 
smiled  in  pity  at  the  folljr,  as  he  thought  it  at 
the  time,  of  a  gardener,  who  suspended  a  gauze 
covering  over  his  flowers  to  protect  them  from  the 
dew.  44  Poor  man  !"  he  said  to  himself,  **  your 
labor  is  useless  ;  the  dew  does  not  fall  from  the 
sky,  but  is  deposited  from  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. V  And  yet  after  experiment  con- 
vinced the  philosopher  that  the  florist's  expe- 
rience was  worth  mnch  more  than  his  own  theory; 
that,  though  the  dew  does  not  fall  from  heaven, 
yet  the  covering  prevents  it  from  being  deposi- 
ted on  the  flowers. 


Let  us  not  call  an  opinion  superstitions,  let 
us  not  laugh  at  it  as  ridiculous,  until  we 
examine  and  learn  whether  it  be  in  truth 
superstitious,  or  whether  it  be  really  ridiculous. 
Where  so  many  entertain  a  belief,  there  must 
be  some  cause  for  it.  Though  an  investigation 
may  lead  us  to  a  proof  of  its  untruth,  yet  that 
investigation  will  add  somewhat  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind. 

May  we  not  be  taking  the  external  world  too 
literally  ?  Can  we  gaze  in  the  fullness  of  thought 
upon  the  most  diminutive  insect,  the  lowliest 
flower,  or  the  smallest  blade  of  grass,  without 
reading  deep  lessons  of  wisdom  ?  And  yet  lite- 
rally it  is  only  a  little  insect,  a  shnple  flower,  or 
a  tiny  leaf.  "The  letter  killeth;  the  spirit 
quickeneth  unto  life."  Often  when  roused  from 
a  revery,  and  questioned  of  what  we  have  been 
thinking,  we  are  unable  to  answer ;  and  yet  the 
mind  has  been  contemplating  the  shadow  of  ma- 
jestic thoughts,  too  sublime  for  its  aspiring 
grasp,  too  vast  to  be  condensed  into  words. 

When  contemplating  a  fair  sunset  sky,  what 
a  pure  and  tranquilizing  delight  fills  the  mind ! 
Does  this  delight  come  merely  from  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  glowing  west  ?  We  feel  that  it  does 
not.  We  feel  that  as  the  evening  waters  reflect 
the  distant  star,  so  that  beauteous  scene  is  but 
the  image  of  something  far  more  glorious  in  the 
world  of  mind. 

These  are  all  kindred  themes.  They  all  teach 
us  that  there  are  influences  around  us  and  with- 
in us,  which  we  feel  but  know  not.  Wisdom 
teaches  her  lessons  everywhere.  They  are  spo- 
ken in  the  whisper  of  the  wind,  in  the  murmur 
of  the  waters ;  they  are  written  on  all  things 
that  the  earth  contains,  and  on  the  skies  that 
are  arched  above  us.  But  our  ears  are  closed  to 
her  voice,  our  eyes  are  darkened  to  her  pre- 
sence. Let  us  take  the  hands  of  prejudice  from 
our  ears ;  let  us  remove  the  film  of  real  super- 
stition from  our  eyes,  and  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  learn  some  of  those  "  things  in  heaven  and 
earth"  which  are  not  "dreamt  of  in  philo- 
sophy." 


OLD  SONGS. 

"  Sing  us  old  songs—the  music  of  the  heart." 

— Wordsworth. 

How  many  sweet  and  beautiful  influences  the 
beneficent  Creator, 

"Oar  Father  and  oar  Love," 

has  formed  around  us  and  within  us,  to  elevate 
our  minds,  and  to  purify  our  affections.  Among 
those  of  them  that  exist  within  our  own  minds, 
perhaps,  none  is  more  powerful  than  the  memory 
of  childhood's  days.  It  enables  us  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  blessedness  of  innocence,  by  recall- 
ing to  our  minds  the  time  when  onr  thoughts 
were  guileless,  and  our  hearts  entertained  no 
feelings  but  love  towards  any.  And  how  often 
does  the  memory  of  those  days  come  to  us, 
soothingly  and  winningly,  on  the  wings  of  re- 
membered music.  But  it  is  not  with  our  child- 
hood alone  that  old  songs  conneot  us  ;  they  are 
the  links  of  a  mystic  chain  which  unites  the 
present  with  all  the  past  of  our  existence. 
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For  ourself,  the  power  of  old  songs  is  strong 
within  us  ;  and  there  is  no  period  of  oar  past 
life  that  is  not  connected  in  our  recollection  with  \ 


BY  THE  STREAM. 
We  have  no  wide  waters  near  our  village,  but 


some  pleasant  strain.  The  lullabies  and  ballads  >  there  are  several  bright  little  streams  within  a 
of  the  nursery,  and  certain  sweet  hymn-tunes,    *  "  m* 

refer  us  to  the  very  earliest  time  of  our  intelli- 
gent life  ;  and  we  again  see  the  kind  faces,  and 
listen  to  t^e  affectionate  tones  of  nurse,  and 
parents,  and  sisters  and  brothers.  Then  there 
are  hymns  arid  anthems  that,  coming  to  us  with 
a  more  solemn  cadence,  carry  us  back  to  the  old 
but  beautiful  little  churoh  of  a  country  parish, 
whither  we  accompanied  our  parents  in  the  far- 
gone  sabbaths.  And  the  minister,  with  his  se- 
rious countenance,  rises  again  in  white  surplice, ; 
at  the  sacred  desk ;  and  we  feel  again  something 
of  the  awe  which,  in  our  younger  days,  that 
holy  place  inspired  within  us.  Again,  a  slow- 
sofinding,  mournful  anthem  pictures  before  us 
a  solemn  grove  of  pines  and  cedars  on  the  banks 
of  our  native  river,  and  a  funeral  procession 
bearing  to  the  tomb  the  mortal  remains  of  one 
who  died  "  full  of  years  and  full  of  honor." 

But  there  are  also  more  cheerful  recollections 
connected  with  our  remembered  music,  There 
are  old  songs  that  bring  before  us  the  sunshine 
glittering  on  the  cottage  walls  of  our  native 
home,  and  the  flowers  blooming  in  the  old- 
fashioned  garden,  and  the  birds  singing  in  the 
branches  of  the  locusts  and  in  the  close  foliage 
of  the  tall  Lombardy  poplars,  whose  swaying 
tops  appeared  to  our  childhood — blissful  in  its 
ignorance — to  brush  against  the  sky. 

Cheerful  songs  of  a  more  exciting  character 
bring  before  us  still  more  lively  scenes.  "  Jim 
Crow,"  "  India  Cotton  down,"  "  Jnba,"  and  such 
Ethiopian  melodies,  recall  to  us  the  moonlit 
dance  around  the  negro  huts  on  the  old  planta- 
tion, where  we  were  born  and  passed  the  earlier 
part  of  our  boyhood.  And  "Round  de  Corn, 
Sally,"  "  Here  we  go,  Bowsy,"^and  other  songs 
of  the  same  class,  remind  ua  vividly  of  plea- 
santly uproarious  scenes  around  the  corn  bank, ; 
and  bring  before  us  the  merry  face  of  many  a 
well-remembered  plantation  hand.  "  The  long 
Road  to  Boston"  carries  us  back  to  our  country 
dancing-school,  with  all  its  reminiscences  ;  while  i 
"  Old  Zip  Coon"  and  "  Old  Potomac"  take  us  to  \ 
old  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  where  we 
passed  a  year  or  two  of  our  early  manhood. — 
Then  there  are  songs  which  remember  us  of  an 
engineering  expedition  to  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains ;  and  there  is  a  pleasant  strain  connected 
with  our  memory  of  two  lovely  and  interesting 
sisters,  with  whom  we  were  acquainted  in  their 


44  Bloom  of  youthful  beauty 

of  whom  one  died  in  her  youth  in  far-off  Texas, 
and  the  other  is  a  widow,  mourning  in  one  of 
the  south-western  States. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
subject ; 

"  Memory  is  with  mo  ever ;  low  and  sweet 

'I  ones  from  the  past  are  whiapored  in  the  breeze, 

Telling  of  vanished  pleasures  ;  and  my  feet 
Move  to  the  measure  of  her  melodies." 


short  Walk  of  it.  They  need  be  but  a  short 
distance,  indeed,  for  us  to  spare  time  to  visit 
them. 

Dr.  Franklin  has  said,  somewhere  in  his  wri- 
tings, that  one  who  is  deprived  of  the  regular 
hours  of  sleep,  will  find  much  refreshment  in 
taking  even  a  few  minutes'  nap  in  a  chair.  And 
we,  debarred  of  the  pleasure  of  sauntering  a 
whole  morning  or  afternoon  through  woods  and 
fields,  find  grateful  relaxation  in  standing,  even 
for  a  moment  or  two,  by  one  of  our  bright  little 
streams,  watching  the  rushing  current  and  the 
infinitely  varied  hues  that  play  upon  its  sur- 
face, sometimes  looking  up  through  the  trees,  to 
the  clouds  that  float  in  such  fantastic  shapes  far 
overhead  on  the  blue  ocean  oi  ether,  and  ever 
drinking  in,  with  such  enjoyment  as  an  epicure 
never  knew,  the  music  of  bird,  and  stream,  and 
breeze. 

How  beautifully  pure  are  the  waters  flowing 
here  over  a  rocky,  and  there  over  a  pebbly  bedd 
In  every  change  of  position  oroi  hue  still  clear 
and  sparkling,  gushing,  and  shining,  and  singing 

I  44  Ever  and  aye,  unceasingly," 

j  and  still  ever  unconscious  of  their  own  loveli- 
ness, and  of  the  exceeding  sweetness  of  their 
tones  1  There  are— oh !  fortunate  for  fallen  hu- 
manity— there  are  human  beings  in  this  respect 
like  that  stream  ;  beings  whose  lives  pass  on 
in  gentle  and  unobtrusive  loveliness,  and  the 
sweet  harmony  of  whose  heart-full  words  and 
actions  is  ever  soothing  and  stilling  the  sorrows 
and  passions  of  all  around  them,  while  they  ne- 
ver seem  conscious  of  the  good  influence  which 
they  exert — an  influence,  which,  like  the  fra- 
grance that  surrounds  the  flower,  is  sweet  be- 
cause it  is  breathed  from  the  essential  life. 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  the  fevered  mind  to 
look  down  into  the  cool  waters,  while  the  lights 
and  shadows  come  and  go  upon  the  varying 
stream  of  thought,  as  they  flash  and  darken  upon 
the  surface  of  the  quivering  rivulet!  How 
many  a  bright  dream  has  floated  down  the  cur- 
rent, how  many  tears  have  fallen  into  it,  since 
it  first  poured  along  its  palpitating  course !  The 
happy  child,  the  gentle  maiden,  the  hopeful 
youth,  the  thoughtful  middle-aged,  the  feeble 
and  bent  with  years,  have  wandered  or  stood  by- 
its  margin,  and  gazed  dreamily  into  its  waters. 
The  history  of  all  that  this,  stream  has  reflec- 
ted would  be  the  history  of  many  a  human 
heart.  t 

Ah!  if  the  dreamer,  care-free,  could  pass  his 
hours  ever  amid  the  gentler  influences  of  Na- 
ture, what  a  happy  life  were  his ! 

Portrt  and  Dbsioxibto. — There  is  a  great  affi- 
nity  between  designing  and  poetry  ;  for  the  La- 
tin poets,  snd  the  designers  of  the  Roman 
medals,  lived  very  near  to  one  another,  and 
were  bred  up  to  the  same  relish  for  wit  and 
fancy. — dddison. 
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No.   VII.  — NADIR  SHAH. 


In  this,  our  concluding  paper,  which  embraces 
no  less  than  seven  reigns  .we  must  notfce  very 
briefly  the  principal  events  that  marked  the. 
fall  of  the  great  Mogul  empire ;  nor  is  this  to ; 
be  regretted,  for  the  narrative  is  a  melancholy  j 
one,  unrelieved  by  the  interest  which  heroism  ; 
of  any  kind  may  throw  around  a  failing  cause 
We  have  merely  to  witness  one  miserable 
straggle  after  another  for  the  imperial  sway, 
among  the  descendants  of  its  noble  founders, 

vol.  Tin. — 13 


;  whilst  the  empire  itself,  for  which  all  were 
struggling,  was  being  lost  to  all  during  their 
contentions. 

Aurungxobe  left  three  sons,  Mahomed  Mauziin, 
who  at  an  early  age  rwceivod  the  title  of  Shah 
Aulum,  Azim  Shah,  and  Kam  Buskh.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  unhappy  policy  which  his  own 
and  his  farther's  unnatural  rebellion  seemed  to 
render  indispensible,  the  emperor  had  kept  the 
princes,  during  his  latter  days,  as  far  as  possible 
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from  the  capital.  No  sooner  was  the  fact  of 
their  father's  decease  known  to  them,  than  they 
each  claimed  the  throne.  Azim,  being  the 
nearest,  first  arrived  at  the  imperial  camp,  and ; 
was  declared  emperor.  He  then  lost  not  a  mo- j 
inent  in  marching  against  Shah  Aulum,  who 
possessed  the  government  of  Cabal,  and  who, ; 
on  his  part,  on  hearing  the  important  intelli- 
gence, had  acted  with  equal  promptitude,  by 
dispatching  orders  to  his  sons,  Moiz-ad-Dien  and 
Azeem  Ooshaun,  who  possessed  respectively  the 
governments  of  Multan  and  Bengal,  to  advance 
upon  Agra  with  the  utmost  diligence ;  which 
was  done,  and  that  city,  with  all  its  immense 
treasures,  quietly  taken  possession  of.  Shah 
Aulum  now  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
offering  to  divide  the  kingdom.  Azim  rejected 
the  proposal,  was  defeated,  and,  with  his  two 
sons,  slain  in  the  combat.  The  victor  now  of- 
fered the  kingdom  of  Golcondato  his  remaining 
brother,  Kam  Baskh,  in  addition  to  the  kingdom 
of  Beejapore,  already  possessed  by  him.  Un- 
deterred by  the  fate  of  his  brother,  that  prinoe 
refused  these  terms,  and  persisted  in  his  at- 
tempts upon  the  throne ;  bat  having  been  de- 
serted by  his  chief  nobles,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  who  saw  no  reasonable  prospects 
of  his  success,  he  perished  in  a  desperate  at- 
tack, with  a  few  hundred  followers,  oq  Shah  Au- 
lum 's  army. 

The  emperor  had  now  to  contend  with  a  new 
power  that  was  rendering  itself  formidable  to 
the  imperial  authority,  this  was  the  people 
called  the  Seika.  Their  origin  was  religious, 
but  circumstances  rendered  their  career  in  a 
measure  political.  In  the  time  of  Baber,  a  ce- 
lebrated Dervish,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a 
merchant's  son,  of  the  Kshatrya  caste,  took  him 
into  his  own  house,  and  instructed  him  in  the 
doctrines  of  Islamism.  Nannuk,  the  young  dis- 
ciple, in  the  course  of  his  theological  studies, 
selected  such  doctrines,  expressions,  and  senti- 
ments, as  particularly  pleased  him,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  book,  written1  in  a  very  elegant  style, 
called  "  Korrint,"  which,  by  degrees,  became 
the  text-book  of  a  sect.  Rejecting  much  of 
the  absurdities  of  the  two  great  religions  of 
India,  the  Moslem  and  Hindu,  and  preserving 
some  of  the  good  whioh  both  contain,  Nannuk 
obtained  numerous  followers.  After  his  death, 
nine  chiefs  in  succession  governed  the  body  of 
SeikB,who  lived  in  a  very  peaceable,  inoffensive 
manner.  But  in  Aurungzebe's  reign,  whether 
from  the  intolerence  of  the  emperor,  or  from 
the  ambition  of  the  Seik  leaders,  two  of  the 
latter  were  seized,  one  put  to  death,  and  the 
other  banished  Bandu  was  the  leader  at  the 
time  of  Shah  A ul urn's  accession,  who,  having 
assumed  the  name  of  his  predecessor,  Joroo 
Jovind,  carried  rapine  and  slaughter  among  the 
Mogul  inhabitants  wherever  he  moved.  Shah 
Aulum  checked  the  progress  of  the  Seiks,  but 
did  not  destroy  them.  His  reign  lasted  only 
five  years,  and,  although  the  emperor  was  in  no 
way  distinguished  for  energy  or  any  uncommon 
abilities,  he  has  left  the  reputation  behind  him 
•f  an  accomplished,  liberal,  and  humane  prince, 
fie  died  in  1712. 


A  general  contest  among  the  emperor's  four 
sons,  who  were  all  in  the  imperial  camp  at  the 
time,  began  the  moment  the  breath  had  quitted 
their  parent's  body.   The  names  of  the  princes 
were  Moiz-ad-Dien,  Azeem  Ooshaun,  Ruffet 
Ooshaun,  and  Koj esteh  Akter.   Azeem  Ooshaun, 
the  second  son,  who  had  a  large  amount  of 
treasure  prepared,  and  who,  from  his  position, 
as  nearest  to  the  emperor,  was  able  to  seize 
upon  the  imperial  treasure  and  effects,  at  once 
assumed  the  sceptre.    And  he  might  have 
maintained  it,  in  all  probability,  but  for  his 
petulance  toward  Zulfeccar  Khan,  a  distin- 
guished Omrah,  who  had  been  Aurungzebe's 
prinoipal  general.    Zulfeocar,  finding  his  ser- 
vices rejected,  immediately  went  to  the  camp 
of  the  eldest  prince,  Moiz-ad-Dien,  and  succeeded 
in  uniting  all  the  other  brothers  against  Azeem, 
upon  the  understanding  that,  if  successful,  the 
empire  should  be  divided  amongst  them.  Had 
Azeem  been  as  prompt  in  attacking,  as  in  ma- 
king enemies,  he  might  still  have  been  victorious, 
but  he  allowed  them  time  for  preparation.  The 
result  was  defeat.   It  is  supposed  that  his  ele- 
phant rushed  down  a  precipice  into  the  river, 
near  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  sunk  with 
him,  for  Azeem  Ooshaun  was  no  more  heard  of 
Zulfeccar  now  determined  to  place  the  eldest 
son  on  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
brothers :  he  succeeded,  and  the  new  emperor 
was  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  Jehander 
Shah,  in  1712.    His  reign  was  as  short  as  it  was 
disgraceful.    His  principal  adviser  was  a  concu- 
bine, who  had  belonged  to  the  impure  profes- 
sion of  public  dancers,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
.circumstance  to  see  the  emperor  of  all  the  Mo- 
guls walking  in  the  vicinity  of  Delhi  with  mean 
and  abandoned  females.   Feroksere,  a  son  of 
Azeem  Ooshaun,  now  endeavored  to  accomplish 
what  his  father  had  failed  in,  and  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  obtained  the  support  of  two  distin- 
guished brothers,  Abdoolla,  and  Hussun  Khan, 
who  were  of  the  high  rank  of  the  Syeds,  or  de- 
scendants from  the  Prophet.   The  weakness  of 
the  emperor  clung  to  him  to  the  last.    One  man 
alone  could  have  saved  him — Zulfeccar — and 
him  he  disgusted  by  his  conduct.    After  some 
delay,  a  son  of  the^  emperor's  marched  at  the 
head  of  an  army  to  oppose  Feroksere,  but  the 
troops,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  dispersed,  and 
joined  the  enemy.   Jehander  now  marched  in 
person  against  his  rival,  and  a  severe  combat  was 
fought,  in  which,  despite  the  skill  and  bravery 
of  Zulfeocer,  the  imperial  army  was  defeated, 
yet  not  so  decidedly  but  that  that  brave  general 
hoped  to  reverse  the  calamity  on  the  'following 
day,  when  he  discovered,  to  his  surprise  and 
confusion,  that  the  emperor  had  fled.  This 
was  indeed  decisive.   Jehander  entered  Delhi 
in  disguise,  and  placed  himself  undor  the  pro- 
tection of  Zulfeooar's  son,  Assud  Khan,  who 
was  the  governor.   The  friends  of  Feroksere, 
now  growing  bold  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
recent  viotory,  demanded  that  Jehander  should 
be  given  up  to  them.   Assud,  however,  placed 
him  in  confinement,  and,  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing the  favor  of  the  new  monarch  to  his  father 
and  himself,  transmitted  a  messenger  to  Ferok- 
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sere,  stating  what  he  had  done,  and  desiring 
his  commands.  He  received  so  gracious  an 
answer,  that  Zulfeccar  was  incautious  enough 
to  join  his  son  and  meet  Feroksere,  who  imme- 
diately had  him  seized,  strangled,  and  his  dead : 
hody  exposed  with  that  of  his  murdered  mas-; 
ter,  Jehander,  who  thus  concluded  his  short 
reign  of  a  few  months. 

Feroksere  was  proclaimed  in  1713,  and  as  he  ; 
began  his  reign,  so  he  continued.    Every  indi-: 
vidual  within  his  power,  from  whom  he  thought 
it  possible  that  danger  might  come,  he  slaugh- ; 
tered  without  compunction.   The  most  distin-  ' 
guished  posts  were  now' conferred  on  the  two  ;; 
Syads,  an  unnecessary  step  upon  the  part  of  the  ; 
emperor,  for  they  were  the  men  to  take  without 
scruple  whatever  they  desired.   Feroksere  be- 
came a  mere  tool  in  their  hands ;  and  when 
this  was  fully  perceived  by  him,  matters  only: 
became  worse ;  for  in  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of 
them,  he  plunged  himself  into  a  vortex  of  in- 
trigues from  which  death  alone  extricated  him. 
After  various  manoeuvres  had  been  ineffectually 
tried,  the  emperor  engaged  one  Daood  Khan 
Punnee,  an  Affghan  governor,  to  attack  Hussun 
in  one  of  his  marohes ;  this  scheme  was  defeated 
in  the  very  moment  of  success,  by  Daopd's  death 
from  a  musket- ball.   Ultimately,  the  brothers 
deposed  Feroksere,  who  died  shortly  after  in 
captivity,  whether  naturally,  or  from  violence, 
seems  uncertain.   During  this  reign,  which  las- 
ted six  years,  Banda,  the  Sikh  leader,  had  fallen 
into  the  emperor's  hands,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  torture  in  the  capital,  and  his  followers  dis- 
persed with  great  loss.   The  Mahrattas,  on  the 
other  hand,  were,  during  all  these  conflicts, 
steadily  increasing  in  power. 

Two  brothers,  Ruffeh-al-Dirjant,  and  Ruffeh- 
al-Dowlat,  now  reigned  in  succession,  the  first 
of  whom  lived  but  five  months,  and  the  second 
three. 

Rooshun  Akter,  the  son  of  Shah  Aulum's 
fourth  son,  was  now  proclaimed  emperor  under 
the  title  of  Mahomed  Shah.  The  miserable 
cabals  that  had  so  embroiled  the  empire  during 
the  reign  of  Feroksere,  were  also  in  full  opera- 
tion during  the  early  part  of  the  present  reign, 
the  objects  in  both  cases  being  the  same ;  on 
the  part  of  the  Syads,  to  control  the  emperor — 
and  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  to  get  rid  of 
such  overbearing  subjects.  Hussun  was  at 
length  assassinated  by  one  of  the  emperor's 
agents,  and  Abdoolla  defeated,  upon  which  the 
emperor  returned  to  the  capital  with  as  much 
pomp  and  magnificence  as  though  he  had  but 
just  assumed  the  sceptre,  and  certainly  it  was 
only  from  that  time  he  exercised  the  imperial 
authority.  Little  benefit  accrued  from  the 
change.  Mahomed  was  weak,  and  devoted  to 
luxury.  He  had  too  able  ministers,  Nizam -al- 
Mulk  and  Saadlt  Khan,  but  he  was  disgusted 
with  their  gravity,  and  they  with  his  preference 
of  other  and  less  able  men :  accordingly,  they 
withdrew  for  a  time  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments, the  first  to  the  Deooan,  and  the^  last  to 
Oude,  where  their  descendants,  more  fortunate 
than  those  of  their  imperial  master,  exercise 
princely  authority  to  this  day.   The  numerous 
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enemies  who  had  grown  up  unnoticed  or  un-- 
;  checked  during  so  many  weak  administrations, 
now  began  to  extend  their  ravages  farther,  and 
with  greater  boldness.  The  Mahrattas,  in  par- 
ticular, had  become  so  powerful,  that  at  last  the 
;  emperor  adopted  the  fatal  and  most  disgraceful 
expedient  of  engaging  to  pay  them  the  fourth 
of  his  revenues  as  the  price  of  peace.  The 
moral  power  of  the  empire,  which  might,  for 
some  time,  have  survived  even  the  decline  of  its 
physical  strength,  was,  by  this  one  act,  irrecov- 
erably lost.  As  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  ut- 
:;terly  worthless  character  of  this  sovereign,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  soon  after  this 
;  treaty  was  made,  finding  the  collection  of  this 
fourth  troublesome,  he  actually  empowered  the 
Mahrattas  to  levy  it  themselves  upon  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants,  who  were  thus  abandon- 
ed to  the  spoiler.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the 
most  awful  of  the  events  that  signalized  the 
fall  of  the  Moglll  dominions— the  invasion  by 
Nadir  Shah  ;  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  as  of  the  two  most  fearful  inroads  Hindus- 
j  tan  has  known,  Timur's  preceded  and  prepared 
the  country  for  the  rise  of  the  Mogul  power,  and 
the  other,  under  Nadir  Shah,  followed,  its  de- 
cline, and  accelerated  its  fall,  so  the  motives  to 
each  were  the  same,  plunder ;  both  were  suc- 
cessful from  the  same  cause,  the  disorganized 
state  of  the  country  under  its  weak  and  worth- 
less rulers ;  and,  lastly,  the  results  of  each  were 
in  the  highest  degree  important,  the  first,  as  we 
have  shown,  being  the  establishment  of  Baber 
and  his  successors ;  whilst  the  last  opened  the 
way  for  the  most  momentous  event  of  Indian 
history — the  British  rule. 

Nadir  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd  of  Choras- 
san,  who,  by  selling  a  portion  of  his  father's 
flocks,  hired  a  banditti,  with  whom  he  scoured 
the  country.  He  engaged  himself  in  the  service 
of  Thamas,  son  of  Hussun,  the  Sophi  of  Persia, 
who"  had  been  deposed  by  an  Affghan.  Under 
this  prince,  who  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  his 
family,  Nadir  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
at  last  grew  strong  enough  to  attack  the  Affghan 
usurper,  and  overthrow  him.  He  now  put  out" 
the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  Thamas,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Persia,  in  1736, 
under  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  Affghans 
still  troubling  him,  he  pursued  them  into  their 
own  country,  and  from  thence  he  marched  into 
Hindustan.  He  was  partially  provoked  into 
this  measure  by  the  murder  of  an  ambassador 
and  his  escort  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jellalabad, 
and  by  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  his  de- 
;  mand  for  explanation  and  redress,  exhibited  by 
;  Mahomed.  Nadir  first  punished  the  people  of 
the  offending  oity,  by  filling  its  streets  with 
blood ;  he  then  marched  towards  Delhi  by  Pes- 
;  hawir  and  Lahore,  encountering  little  opposition; 
so  rapid  were  his  movements,  that  he  was  with- 
;  in  four  days'  march  of  Delhi,  before  the  empe- 
ror had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  proximity  of 
his  dangerous  visiter.  When  the  hostile  armies 
met,  Nadir's  veteran-  forces  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition ;  the  emperor's  principal  general  and 
minister,  Dowran,  was  killed,  and  Saadit  taken 
prisoner.   The  tatter  endeavored  to  turn  hi* 
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captivity  to  good  purpose,  by  negotiating  with ; 
Nadir  the  terms  on  which  the  latter  could  be 
induced  to  quit  Hindustan.  He  so  far  succeeded, ; 
that  Mahomed  came  personally  to  Nadir's  camp, 
and  the  agreement  was  concluded  that  the; 
conqueror  should  quit  India  on  the  receipt  of 
two  millions  of  money.  This  happy  arrange- 
ment was  defeated  by  the  unprincipled  ambition, 
which  Btopped  short  at  no  degree  of  infamy,  of 
.  the  emperor's  chief  minister,  Saadit  and  the 
Nizam.  The  object  of  their  ambition  was  the 
post  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dowran.  Saa- 
dit's  services  in  the  treaty  justly  entitled  him  to 
it,  which  the  Nizam* being  aware  of,  at  once  de- 
manded the  office  from  the  emperor,  over  whom 
he  now  exercised  almost  unlimited  sway,  and 
the  unhappy  Mahomed  had  no  resource  but  to 
comply.  Saadit  now  undid  all  that  he  had  pre- 
viously accomplished;  he  represented  to. Nadir 
that  the  ransom  was  so  paltry,  that  he  would 
himself  engage  to  pay  an  equal  amount  from 
his  own  private  fortune  ;  he  expatiated  on  the 
immense  treasures  of  Delhi.  The  temptation 
was  too  great  for  the  listener ;  Nadir  took  pos- 
session of  the  capital  on  the  9th  of  March,  1739, 
retaining  Mahomed  as  his  prisoner,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  treated  with  respect,  and  relieved  from ; 
the  idea  of  being  driven  from  his  throne.  Saa- : 
dit  and  the  Niziin  now  received  the  reward  of ; 
their  villainy.  Nadir  addressed  them  thus  : — 
"  Are  not  you  both  most  ungrateful  villains  to 
your  king  and  country,  who,  after  possessing 
such  wealth  and  dignities,  called  me  from  my 
own  dominions  to  ruin  them  and  yourselves  ? 
But  I  will  scourge  you  with  all  my  wrath,  which 
is  the  instrument  of  the  vengeance  of  God." 
He  then  spat  upon  their  beards,  and  dismissed 
them  with  the  greatest  indignity.  Saadit  died 
almost  immediately ;  one  authority  says  from 
having  taken  poison,  another  from  disease. 

For  nearly  two  days  the  inhabitants  were 
unmolested  ;  but  a  Blight  incident  that  occurred 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  produced  the 
appalling  calamities  that  rendered  Nadir's  name 
terrible,  A  Persian  seized  by  force  the  basket 
of  a  man  who  was  selling  pigeons,  who  immedi- 
ately called  out  thai  Nadir  had  ordered  a  gene- 
ral pillage,  and  made  a  violent  outcry.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  people,  many  of  whom 
fell  upon  the  Persian,  and  the  companions  who 
had  gathered  round  and  supported  him.  At 
this  moment  the  cry  was  raised  that  Nadir  was ; 
dead ;  and,  as  with  one  impulse,  the  people  fell j 
upon  the  Persian  soldiers,  and  before  nightfall 
killed  two  thousand  of  them.  Nadir,  who  was  I 
in  the  citadel,  was  informed  of  the  affair  about  j 
midnight.  He  instantly  went  into  a  public; 
part  of  the  city,  and  waited  for  daybreak,  when  \ 
a  person  from  a  neighboring  terrace,  phot  at 
him,  and  killed  an  officer  by  bis  side.  This 
gave  the  last  sting  to  the  madman's  growing 
fury.  Squadrons  were  sent  through  the  streets, 
and  musqueteere  upon  the  terraces  to  commence 
a  general  massacre.  No  age  nor  sex  was  spared ;, 
men,  women,  and  children  fell  indiscriminately 
OA  the  same  bloody  heaps  ;  and  according  to 
the  frightful  estimate  of  Colonel  Dow,  100,000 
Hauls  perished  before  two  o'clock  of  that  day.; 


"  The  king  of  Persia,"  says  the  same  authority, 
"  sat,  during  this  dreadful  scene,  in  the  Musgid 
of  Roshan  ul  Dowlat.  None  but  the  slaves 
durst  come  near  him,  for  his  countenance  was 
dark  and  terrible.  At  length  the  unfortunate 
emperor,  attended  by  a  number  of  his  chief 
Omrahs,  ventured  to  approach  him  with  down- 
cast eyes.  The  Omrahs  who  preceded  Mahomed 
bowed  down  their  foreheads  to  the  ground. 
Nadir  Shah  asked  them  sternly  what  they 
wanted.  They  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  Spare 
the  city."  Mahomed  said  not  a  word,  but  the 
tears  flowed  last  from  his  eyes.  The  tyrant,  for 
once  touched  witb  pity,  sheathed  his  sword, 
and  said :  "  For  the  sake  of  the  prince  Mahomed, 
I  forgive."  So  instantaneous  were  the  effects 
of  his  orders,  that  in  a  few  minutes  everything 
was  calm  in  the  city.  The  pillage  was  yet  to 
take  place.  The  amount,  according  to  the  au- 
thorities who  make  it  the  least,  was  above 
thirty-two  millions ;  whilst  others  say  nearly 
eighty  millions.  During  its  collection,  to  add 
to"  the  horrible  state  of  the  city,  the  gates  were 
strictly  closed,  and  the  inhabitants  whom  the 
sword  had  spared,  were  now  perishing  by  famine. 
The  public  spirit  of  an  actor,  named  Tucki,  re- 
lieved the  citizens  from  this  calamity  ;  for  ha- 
ving exhibited  a  play  before  Nadir,  which 
greatly  pleased  the  latter,  and  for  which  he  was 
told  to  ask  what  he  wished,  and  it  should  be 
done,  Tucki  fell  on  his  knees  before  Nadir,  and 
cried,  "O,  king,  command  the  gates  to  be  opened, 
that  the  poor  may  not  perish."  The  request 
was  granted,  and  Tucki  rewarded  in  the  no- 
blest manner,  by  the  blessings  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

Nadir  finally  quitted  Delhi  on  the  14th  of 
April,  having  first  given  some  good  advice  to 
the  emperor,  and  obliged  him  to  cede  the  pro- 
vinces between  Persia  and  Hindustan. 

During  the  subsequent  years  of  the  emperor's 
life,'  the  Rohillas,  originally  an  Affghan  clan, 
rose  under  Ali  Mohammed.  This  power,  like 
the  Mahratta,  became  celebrated  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  wars.  The  A  Afghan  nation  itself,  under 
a  most  enterprising  chief,  Ahmed  Abdalla,  their 
king,  invaded  Hindustan,  but  at  first  without 
any  material  consequences.  The  emperor  died 
in  1747,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  forty-ninth  of  his  age. 

Ahmed  Shah,  the  eldest  son  of  Mahomed, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  without  opposition. 
The  chief  transactions  of  his  reign  are  connected 
with  the  increase  of  the  Rohillas  and  Mahratta 
powers,  and  with  the  repeated  invasions  of 
Abdalla,  the  Afighan  king,  who  completely  se- 
vered the  north-western  provinces  of  Moultan 
and  Lahore  from  the  empire.  On  all  sides  the 
emperor  was  attacked  and  insulted,  constantly 
compelled  to  give  way,  and  only  enabled  to  ob- 
tain peace  by  concession  after  concession. 
About  this  time  a  grandson  of  the  Nizam,  who 
figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  affairs  of  the 
previous  reign,  by  name  Qhazee-ad-Dien,  became 
formidable  to  the  emperor  for  his  skill,  his  am- 
bition, and  the  extent  of  his  resources.  A 
scheme  was  concerted  by  Ahmed  Shah  and 
some  of  his  creatures  to  get  rid  of  him,  but 
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they  were  oat-manoeuvred.  Ghazee-ad-Dien  £  drain  the  resources  of  their  government  to  the 
seized  Delhi,  deposed  the  emperor,  and  put  out  I  utmost,  as  their  possession  was  so  uncertain, 
his  eyes.  A  son  of  Jehander  Shah  succeeded,  \  and  frequently  with  the  additional  motive  of 
under  the  title  of  Aulumgeer  II.,  to  whom  \  enabling  them  to  carry  on  a  rebellion  against 
Ghazee-ad-Dien.  made  himself  vizier,  or  in  other  .the  emperor,  whenever  he  should  wish  to  dia- 
words/over  whom  he  made  himself  master.  j  possess  them  of  the  provinces.  The  system 
In  this  reign  the  Sikhs,  whom  we  have  before  ^  was  thus  a  perpetual  premium  upon  revolt  and 
noticed,  once  more  rose  into  importance,  and  $  oppression.  The  other  circumstance  to  which 
Abdalla,  in  revenge  for  an  act  of  treachery  by  j  we  alluded,  seems  to  be  thus  accounted  for : — 
Ghazee-ad-Dien  towards  the  governor  of  Lahore,  ^  the  people,  not  having  the  smallest  share  in 
marched  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Delhi,  which  $  the  machinery  of  government,  were  perfectly 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  open  to  him,  and  <  uninterested  in  the  continual  struggles  of  their 
for  some  weeks  the  capital  was  again  at  the  %  superiors  for  power.  All  changes  were  alike  to 
mercy  of  an  invading  soldiery.  The  once  \  them ;  or,  if  not  alike,  the  balance  of  anticipated 
mighty  .emperor  of  Hindustan  had  now  sunk  >  good  was  most  probably  favorable  for  such,  an 
so  low  in  the  person  of  Aulumgeer  II.,  as  to  \  invader  as  Baber ;  it  is  even  possible  that  Timtir 
beg  Abdalla,  at  his  departure,  that  he  would  \  and  Nadir,  coming,  as  they  did,  when  confusion 
not  leave  hhn  at  the  mercy  of  his  overbearing  *  anddiscontent  pervaded  the  empire,  were  looked 
vizier.  He  was  assisted  as  he  desired,  but  soon  \  for  with  more  curiosity  than  dread,  more  hope 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  bold  Ghazee-ad-  J  than  fear,  by  the  uninstructed  multitudes  of 
Dien,  by  whom  he  was  assissinated  in  1759. 1  India. 
The  Mahrattas  now  approached  the  capital,  to  I 
endeavor,  by  dne  bold  stroke,  to  possess  them-  i 
selves  of  the  empire.   They  were  opposed  by  ; 


Abdalla,  who  was  again  on  the  Indian  territory. 
The  hostile  force  met  in  1760,  hear  Paniput,  so 
famous  in  Indian  history  for  the  eventful  bat- 
tles fought  on  its  plain,  and,  after  a  contest  un- 
exampled for  severity,  Abdalla  remained  victor. 
Of  an  army  of  140,000  horse,  commanded  by  all 
the  most  celebrated  Mahratta  generals,  only  a 
mere  residue  of  the  former,  and  three  of  the 
latter  escaped.  Abdalla  still  refused  the  sove- 
reignty, which  he  gave  to  Alee  Gohur,  under 
the  title  of  Aulum  II. 

With  this  emperor,  who  was  never  really 
master  of  tfce  dominions  he  nominally  possessed, 
and  who  experienced  a  great  variety  of  the  most 
cruel  disasters  and  misfortunes,  the  Mogul  em- 
pire terminated,  by  Shah  Aulum's  resigning  his 
authority  to  the  English  for  a  pension. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express  our  hope  that 
the  short  sketch  we  have  given  in  these  papers 
of  a  most  interesting  portion  of  Indian  history, 
conveys  Hs  own  moral,  which  "all  who  run \ 
may  read,11  namely,  that  neither  the  purest  vir-  \ 
tue,  nor  the  loftiest  intellect  in  a  sovereign  can  \ 
give  strength  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  anab-t 
solute  despotism  ;  where  the  weight  of  empire:; 
is,  as  it  were,  supported  at  the  apex  by  the  king,  * 
rather  than,  as  in  freer  countries,  at  the  base  by  j 
the  people.  In  the  political  phenomena  of  In-  * 
dia  under  the  Mogul  dynasty,  there  are  two  cir-  y 
eumstances  that  particularly  strike  upon  the  i 
attention :  the  continual  outbreaks  of  the  pro-  j 
vincial  governors,  and  the  facility  with  which,  5 
under  Timur,  Baber,  and  Nadir  Shah,  a  vast  \ 
and  densely  populated  cduntry  was  overrun  by  \ 
foreign  invaders.  The  explanation  of  the  first  | 
seems  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  tenure  \ 
by  which  provincial  governors  held  their  au-i 
thority.  They  oould  have  no  permanent  interest  I 
in  their  districts,  because  the  land  belonged  < 
entirely  to  the  emperor,  and  they  were  liable  { 
to  be  suddenly  removed  to  another  and  perhaps  j 
distant  part,,  or  dismissed  altogether,  in  which  j 
cane  they  might  at  onoe  fall  into  poverty  and  i 
fcufgnifleanoe.    They  were  thus  induced  toi 


E  L  L  E  N  N  A . 


BT    CLARA  AUGUSTA. 


Thou  earnest  across  me  like  a  meteor  g  light, 
Breaking  athwart  the  dim,  dull  sky  of  nigbti 
Flashing  deep  eyes  like  pools  of  water  bright, 

Sweet  Ellenna ! 
I  loved  thee  as  the  pagan  loves  the  sun, 
As  the  tired  hare  the  water's  crystal  run, 
Dearer  than  light  unto  the  cloistered  nuti 

Tbou  wertj  to  me. 

But  one  came  near  and  stole  thee,  love,  away, 
When  dripped  the  rain,  one  dismal  autumn  day, 
He  took  thee  with  him  'cross  the  foam-white  bay, 

Sweet  Ellenna ! 
And  I  sat  down  to  dream  of  massive  halls,  . 
With  rusty  armor  grim  ranged  on  the  walls, 
And  dames  who  danced  at  stern  old  feudal  balls, 

And  thou  wert  there. 

Sweet  one,  if  thou  in  all  thy  love  hadst  died,  4 
And  pale  and  coffined  been  borne  from  my  side 
By  dead,  white  arms  across  death's  foaming  tide, 
\  I  had  not  wept ! 

But  now  I  think  of  thee  as  thou  wert  then, 
Winning  soft  glances  from  proud,  lordly  men, 
All  thy  love-wealth  poured  in  my  bosom,  when 
Thou  kissed  me,  Ellenna ! 

Wealth  had  a  charm  for  thy  meek  autre  eyes. 
And  thou  wert  won  by  looking  at  the  prise. 
Ne'er  heeding  all  my  hft,  heart  burning  sighs, 

Oh,  Ellenna! 
'Tts  past.   I  ask  not  that  it  different  be ; 
Hadst  thou  been  mine,  I  fear  I'd  worshipped  thee, 
Forgetful  of  God's  wondrous  majesty — 

Bowing  before  an  earthly  shrine. 

I'll  look  upon  thy  face  no  more,  no  more; 
I  feat  to  see  the  smile  thy  red  lips  wore, 
But  on  that  far-off,  starry-spangled  shore, 

I'll  hover  near ! 
And  there  our  love  shall  live,  unchained  by  gold, 
Where  hearts  are  coined  not,  neither  bought  nor 
sold, 

Where  God's  strong  arms  around  his  children  fold, 
My  Ellenna ! 
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JONES  UNDER  TWO  ASPECTS. 


JONES   AT  HOME- AND  JONES  ABROAD. 


It  is  strange  how  the  same  person  may  vary  {sistanoe  of  distress — Jones  isy  with  jostioe,  one 
under  different  circumstances  1  Only  look  at  J  of  the  Court  cards  in  the  Brompton  pack,  and, 
Jones.  The  clown  tumbling  on  the  stage  at  j  without  a  flaw,  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  Cm- 
Christmas,  and  the  clown  smoking  his  pipe  at  $  cent  in  which  he  lives  t 
his  own  fireside,  cannot  be  two  more  distinct  |  But  Jones  abroad  is  a  very  different  person, 
personages  than  Jones  at  home  and  Jones  >  So  different  is  he  from  the  other  Jones  at  home, 
abroad. 


Now,  Jones  at  home  is  a  plain,  simple,  inof- 
fensive person.  His  clothes  are  as  neat  and  as 
regular  as  his  other  habits.  Walking  always  in 
the  quiet  shade  of  life,  he  is  happy  if  he  escapes 
notice.  •  He  steps  out  carefully,  at  a  slow,  mea- 
sured pace,  measuring  his  time  to  the  accuracy 
of  half  a  minute.  You  never  see  him  pushing 
his  way  roughly  to  the  front  ranks.  He  falls 
in  with  the  others,  and  takes  his  place  cheer- 
fully where  chance  allots  it  to  him.  8hould  he 
push  against  any  one,  an  instant  apology  comes 
gushing  from  his  lips.  His  manners  are  as 
modest  as  his  ways.  He  has  always  a  hand 
ready  to  help  any  one  over  a  dirty  path ;  and, 
wherever  there  is  a  dangerous  crossing,  you  see 
him  affectionate  almost  in  his  attentions  to  old 
ladies  and  children.  Self  with  him  is  the  last 
person  thought  of.  At  dinner  he  would  scorn 
being  helped  before  his  neighbor.  If  the  last 
pear  is  his  by  right  of  rotation,  he  will  resign 
it  without  a  murmur,  even  though  the  person 
claiming  it  has  tyul  one  already.  At  night,  if 
it's  raining,  he  will  go  outside  the  omnibus  with 


pleasure  "  to  oblige  a  lady."   To  the  fair  sex,  \  boring  under  some  curious  hallucination  that, 


you  would  not  recognise  him  for  the  same  in- 
dividual. The  fact  is,  the  moment  he  leaves 
England  he  begins  picking  out,  one  by  one,  all 
the  rose-leaves  that  constituted  the  charm  and 
bloom  of  his  character  at  home,  until  at  last 
there  is  nothing  but  the  green  stalk  left;  and 
this  he  parades  about  with  as  much  pride  as  if 
there  was  still  the  same  blushing  flower  on  the 
top  of  it.  It  is  Btrange,  but,  like  the  Christmas 
clown  above  mentioned,  no  sooner  does  he  leave 
his  own  fireside  than  he  begins  painting  his  • 
face,  and  disfiguring  himself,  and  tumbling  and 
shrieking  unmeaningly,  and  playing  ail  sorts  of 
absurd  antics.  These  are  partly  tolerated  be- 
cause people  think  he  is  mad,  and  excuse  him 
upon  the  broad,  generous  plea  that  "  he  is  an 
Englishman."  The  poor  "  furrineers"  imagine, 
because  Jones  is  a  clown  amongst  them,  that  he 
is  a  clown  always,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  whole 
country  is  full  of  such  clowns ;  nor  can  you  be 
surprised  at  their  having  grown  up  in  this  geo- 
graphical error,  when  they  do  see  so  many  ex- 
hibitions of  Grimaldi-ism  on  the  part  of  em- 
beloved  countrymen.   Jones  for  the  time  is  la- 


generally,  he  is  quite  a  Brompton  Bayard  of 
chivalry.  Raleigh  only  threw  his  oloak  down 
upon  the  ground  for  Queen  Elizabeth  to  walk 
over ;  but  Jones  would  fling  himself,  body,  cloak, 
pantaloons,  and  all,  and  would  take  pride  in 
his  abject  and  moist  position,  if  he  only  felt  a 
la4y's  tiny  foot  tip-toeing  it  gently  over  his 
manly  form.  I  would  be  bound  he  would  not 
brush  the  mud  off  his  clothes  for  many  a  day, 
but  would  look  proudly  on  every  dirty  spot,  as 
a  glittering  cross  of  knighthood  that  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  some  matchless  Queen 
of  Beauty !  All  his  reproofs  have  the  mildness 
of  milk-and-water.  As  for  a  blow,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  his  hand,.brave  as  it  is,  could  twist  itself 
into  the  formation  of  a  fist.  He  uses  it  only  to 
caress,  as  if  mankind  wfts  some  loved  dog  that 
he  was  fond  of  patting.  He  never  treads  on  a 
person's  prejudices ;  and  as  for  sneers,  sarcasms, 
or  raillery,  he  would  as  soon  commit  to  memory 
the  irreverent  songs  that  are  popular  at  thej 
Coalhole,  as  lend  his  lips  to  any  such  cutting  i 
inquiry  of  a  person  as  whether  his  maternal; 
parent  was  aware  of  his  absence  from  home  f  j 
Upright  in  all  his  commercial  dealings  as  any  ] 
of  the  great  pillars  on  the  Stock  Exchange — as ! 
respectful  in  his  demeanor  as  a  tradesman  who  | 
has  "  a  little  bill  to  make  up" — with  a  heart,  < 


because  he  has  gone  abroad  to  enjoy  himself, 
he  must  do  everything  that  a  rational  creature 
ought  not  to  do.  His  dress  instantly  undergoes 
a  strange  metamorphosis.  From  the  plain,  sim- 
ple garb,  of  one  sober  uniform  color,  that  he 
wore  before,  he  emerges  all  at  onoe  into  a  dra- 
gon-fly of  the  brightest  colors,  that  keep  bus- 
zing  and  flying  in  everybody's  feoe.  Nothing 
is  too  extravagant  for  his  appearance ;  and,  if 
he  had  ordered  the  tailor  to  make  him  a  suit  of 
clothes  out  of  a  patch-work  oounterpane,  he 
would  not  have  succeeded  in  putting  on  his 
body  a  mass  of  ill-associated  tints  more  chaoti- 
cally flung  together.  The  eifect  is  most  gro- 
tesque, and  the  little  children  follow  him  under 
the  cruel  delusion  that  they  are  about  to  see 
oonjuring  tricks.  Groups  of  countrymen  col- 
lect round  him  in  the  market-place,  and  every 
time  he  opens  his  mouth  expect  to  see  fire 
issuing  out  of  it,  and  make  sure,  whenever  he 
puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  that  he  will  pull 
out  at  least  a  glass  globe  with  a  number  of  gold- 
fish swimming  about  in  it,  or  at  all  events  be- 
gin unwinding  off  his  body  an  interminable  ca- 
ble of  sausages.  But  when  they  observe  that 
he  takes  his  hat  off  without  as  much  as  a  pigeon 
flying  into  the  air,  and  that  he  blows  his  nose 
without  so  muoh  as  a  pack  of  cards  falling  ont 


like  a  fire-engine,  kept  ready  harnessed  to  fly  ^  of  his  pocket-handkerchief;  they  leave  Jones  in 
instantly,  upon  the  smallest  alarm,  to  the  as-  j  disgust,  and  drop  off  with  the  firm  conviction 
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that  Jones  is  an  imposter.  When  he  visits  a 
cathedral  he  does  not  think  of  those  whose  at- 
tendance is  prompted  by  quite  another  feeling 
than  that  of  idle  curiosity.  He  lounges  about 
staring,  disturbing  persons  in  their  devotions ; 
and,  should  anything  in  the  service  Btrike  him 
as  being  rather  strange  or  ridiculous,  he  does 
not  scruple  to  give  utterance  to  his  indigna- 
tion, and,  at  times,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  laugh  idiotically.  I  have  seen 
him  actually  comb  his  hair  during  High  Mass ; 
and  I  have  had  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  it 
could  be  the  same  exemplary  Jones  whose  con- 
duct at  home  is  such  a  pattern  for  the  charity 
children  at  Brompton  church.  I  have  observed 
with  pain  strangers  nudge  his  elbow  to  remind 
him  that  he  has  forgotten  to  remove  the  oap  off 
his  head,  and  been  shocked  at  his  taking  a 
sketch  of  some  fine  altarpiece  before  which 
peasants  were  praying  on  Christmas-eve.  At 
theatres  his  conduct  is  very  little  better.  He 
will  talk  because  he  cannot  understand  the  per- 
formance himself,  and  laughs  outright  at  the 
+  comical  notion  of  people  making  use  of  such 
"  abominable  gibberish  as  that."  He  keeps  dis- 
turbing his  neighbors  by  continually  going  out 
and  coming  in  again,  and  is  astonished  at  the 
little  willingness  they  show  in  making  way  for 
him.  At  tables  d'hdte  he  loudly  expresses  his 
disgust.  Nothing  is  good  enough  for  him.  The 
wines  are  downright  vinegar.  Why  don't  they 
have  port,  sherry,  or  marsala— -something  that 
a  Christian  can  drink?  The  dishes  are  all 
filthy  "  kickshaws."  He  is  not  going  to  poison 
his  stomach  with  them ;  and  he  calls  for  joints, 
curries,  deviled  bones,  Irish-stews,  bashawed 
lobsters,  Welsh-rabbits,  scalloped  oysters,  and 
the  like ;  and  great  is  his  indignation  when*  he 
hears  that  they  have  not  got  them.  He  is 
always  boasting  of  the  superior  wealth  of  his 
country,  and  declaring  publicly  that  England 
would  "  buy  up  the  whole  beggarly  lot  of  them." 
He  is  always  vaunting  the  mighty  superiority 
of  England  in  everything ;  and  it  is  this  eternal 
English  standard,  by  which  he  will  measure 
everything,  that  makes  every  enjoyment  fall 
short  of  his  expectations.  He  seems  to  carry 
it  about  with  him  as  a  rod  for  his  own  chastise- 
ment. He  imagines  that  the  Continent  was 
made  for  Englishmen,  and  that,  if  the  oustoms 
of  a  country  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with 
his  English  tastes  and  fancy,  he  has  a  right  to 
visit  his  full  contempt  upon  the  inhabitants. — 
Thus,  he  is  extremely  facetious  on  frogs,  and 
wonderfully  sarcastio  over  sourkrout.  All  police- 
sergeants,  gendarmes,  and  custom-house  offi- 
cers, he  fancies  he  has  a  vested  right  to  oppose 
and  abuse  as  much  as  he  pleases.  He  resents 
a  demand  to  see  his  passport  as  an  insult,  and 
parts  with  his  keys  to  have  his  trunks  examined 
as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  lib- 
erty of  the  subject,  about  which  he  has  a  good 
mind  to  write  to  Lord  Palmerston.  Poor  Lord 
Palmerston  I  What  frightful  abuse  does  Jones 
make  of  his  name !  and,  if  only  one-half  of  the 
letters  that  Jones,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Joneses 
on  the  Continent,  threaten  to  write  to  his  Lord- 
ship, are  ever  written,  we  unfeignedly  pity  his 


\  Lordship's  secretary,  and  hope  he  has  a  large 
}sum  allowed  him  for  paper  and  sealing- wax. — 
\  But  Jones  is  the  author  of  all  his  own  troubles. 
\  He  stirs  up  the  water  and  makes  it  muddy,  and 
\  then  complains  that  he  cannot  drink  it.    If  he 
|  would  only  take  things  as  he  finds  them,  in- 
stead of  howling  and  running  after  things  that 
are  not  to  be  got,  he  would  be  twice  as  happy. 
;If  he  would  not  grumble  so  much,  perhaps  he 
would  be  able  to  admire  something  out  of  Eng- 
land. If  he  woald  not  look  upon  every  foreigner 
as  a  cheat  who  wants  to  impose  upon  him,  per- 
haps he  would  not  so  often  lose  his  temper  in 
\  the  course  of  the  day,  and  certainly  would  not 
be  a  sou  the  poorer  by  the  time  he  went  to  bed. 
:  And,  lastly,  if  he  would  only  learn  to  conform 
to  the  customs  of  a  oountry,  and  to  do  as  the 
inhabitants  do,  instead  of  always  expecting  the 
inhabitants  to  do  what  he,  as  an  Englishman, 
:  imagines  they  ought  to  do,  he  would  not  make 
j  himself  so  objectionable,  would  be  treated  with 
:  much  greater  civility,  would  enlarge  the  circle 
of  his  own  enjoyments,  and  bring  back  with 
him  to  his  own  oountry  far  pleasanter  reminis- 
cences of  his  travels  abroad.   But,  to  do  this, 
Jones  must  get  rid  of  the  conceit,  the  suspicion, 
;  the  vulgarity,  the  narrow-mindedness,  the  ill- 
:  temper,  and,  above  all,  that  national  bulldog- 
;  ednesfrr- snarling,  growling,  barking,  attacking 
everybody,  and  opposing  everything — which  he 
fancies  is  always  necessary  to  assume  with 
different  clothes  the  moment  he  lands  on  the 
Continent. 

When  this  triumph  is  achieved,  we  shall  no 
longer  notioe  with  sorrow  the  painful  discrep- 
ancy there  exists  between  Jokes  at  Home  and 
Jones  Abroad.  There  will  be  but  one  Jones 
then,  and  he  will  oarry  Brompton  to  the  Boule- 
;  vards,  and  bring  back  with  him  in  return  the 
/Boulevards  to  Brompton. 

Horace  Mathbw. 


PUPIL  AND  TUTOR. 


P.  What  shall  I  do  lest  life  in  silence  pass? 
T.  And  if  it  do, 

And  never  prompt  the  bray  of  noisy  brass, 

What  need's!  thou  rue  ? 
Bemember  aye  the  ocean  deeps  are  mute, 

The  shallows  roar  ; 
Worth  is  the  ocean ;  fame  is  but  the  bruit 
Along  the  shore. 

P.  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known  ? 
T.  Thy  duty  ever. 

P.  This  did  full  many  who  yet  sleep  unknown. 
T.  Oh !  never,  never. 

Think'st  thou  perchance  that  they  remain  unknown 

Whom  thou  know'st  not? 
By  angel  trumps  in  heaven  their  praise  is  blown  : 
Divine  their  lot ! 

P.  What  shall  I  do  to  have  eternal  life  ? 
T.  Discharge  aright 

The  simple  dues  with  which  the  day  is  rife, 

Tea,  with  thy  might. 
Ere  perfect  scheme  of  action  thou  devise, 

Will  life  be  fled  ; 
While  he  who  ever  acts  as  Conscience  cries, 
Shall  live,  though  dead. 
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SOUVENIRS  OF  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS. 


No.  XII,— BACON. 


FRANCIS  BACON. 


Tlrs  illustrious  man,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  chamber,  worth  about  £1600  a  year,  which  only 
honor  of  having  founded  the  modern  system  of:  fell  to  him  about  twenty  years  after  Neither 
philosophy,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon. :  did  he  obtain  any  other  preferments  all  this 

^  reign,  though  if  obedience  to  a  sdvereign  in  the 
'  most  disagreeable  of  all  offices — viz.,  the  casting 
■;  of  reflections  on  a  deceased  friend — intitled  him, 
\  he  might  have  olaimed  it,  The  people  were  so 
;<  clamorous,  even  against  the  queen  herself, 
5  on  the  death  of  Essex,  that  it  was  thought 

>  necessary  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  admin- 
istration. This  was  assigned  to  Bacon,  which 
i  brought  on  him  universal  censure ;  nay,  his  life 
ss  was  threatened. 

5  Upon  the  accession  of  King  James,  he  was 
\  soon  raised  to  considerable  honors,  and  wrote  in 
<  favor  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
|  Scotland  and  England,  which  the  king  so  pas- 
J  sianately  desired.  In  1 616,  he  was  sworn  of  the 
\  privy  council.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the 
i  reducing  and  recomposing  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 

>  land.  He  distinguished  himself,  when  attorney- 
|  general,  by  his  endeavors  to  restrain  dueling, 
J  then  very  frequent.  In  1617,  he  was  appointed 
j  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  1618,  lord 
\  chancellor  of  England,  and  created  Lord  Veru- 
|  lam. 

|    In  the  midst  of  these  honors  and  multiplicity 
|  of  business,  lie  forgot  not  his  philosophy,  hut, 
*if  *        ,  .M  M    .    ,       |  in  1620,  he  published  his  great  work,  entitled 

His  mother  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Novum  0rganum.  We  find,  by  several  of  his 
Cook,  eminent  for  her  skill  in  Latin  and  Greek.  ietters,  that  he  thought  convening  of  parlia- 
He  was  born  in  1560,  and  showed  such  marks  of  mentg  was  the  best  expedient  for  the  king  and 
genius,  that  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  Queen  Eli-  j  pe0pie 

/Abeth  when  very  young.  He  was  educated  at  In  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  made  such  m-  Viscount  St.  Albans,  and  appeared  with  great 
credible  progress  in  his  studies  that,  before  he  gpieadox  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
was  sixteen,  he  had  not  only  run  through  the  \ 
whole  circle  of  liberal  arts,  as  then  taught,  but  j 
he  began  to  perceive  those  imperfections  in  the ! 
reigning  philosophy,  which  he  afterward  so  ef-  s 
factually  exposed.  On  his  leaving  the  Univer-  \ 
sity,  his  father  sent  him  to  France,  where,  before  \ 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  gene-  > 
ral  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  ;  but,  Sir  Nicho-  \ 
las  dying,  he  was  obliged  suddenly  to  return  to  | 
England,  when  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  $ 
of  the  common  law,  at  Gray's  Inn,  At  this  pe-  \ 
riod  the  famous  Earl  of  Essex,  who  could  \ 
distinguish  merit,  entered  into  an  intimate 
friendship  with  him.  He  zealously  attempted, 
though  without  success,  to  procure  him  the  of- 
fice of  queen's  solicitor ;  and,  in  order  to  com- 
fort his  friend  under  the  disappointment, 
conferred  on  him  a  present  of  land  to  the  value 
of  £1800.  Bacon,  no  twits  tanding  the  earl's 
friendship,  and  even  the  early  prepossession  of 
her  majesty  in  his  favor,  met  with  many  ob- 
stacles to  his  preferment  during  her  reign.  His 
euemies  represented  him  as  a  speculative  man, 
whose  head  was  filled  with  philosophical  no- 
tions, and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  perplex  than 
to  forward  publio  business.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  obtained 
for  him  the  reversion  of  register  to  the  star 


LORD  BURLEIGH. 

meat.  But  he  soon  after  met  with  a  melancholy 
reverse  of  fortune.  For,  about  the  12th  of  March, 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  inspeot  the  abuses  of  the  courts  of 
justice  The  first  thing  they  fell  upon  was  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  of  which  the  lord  chancel- 
lor was  accused.  For  that  very  year  complaints 
being  made  to  the  house  of  commons  of  his 
lordship's  having  received  bribes,  those  corn- 
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plaints  were  sent  np  to  the  house  of  lords ;  and 
new  ones  being  daily  made  of  alike  nature, 
things  soon  grew  too  high  to  be  got  over.  The 
king  found  it  impossible  to  save  both  his  chancel- 
lor, who  was  openly  accused  of  corruption,  and 
Buckingham  his  favorite,  who  was  seoaetly  and, 
therefore,  more  dangerously  attacked,  as  the  en- 
co u rage r  of  whatever  was  deemed  most  illegal 
and  oppressive.  He,  therefore,  forced  the  for- 
mer to  abandon  his  defence,  positivelyenjoining 
him  to  submit  to  his  peers,  and  promising  to 
screen  him  in  the  last  determination,  or,  if  that 


tarnished  the  glory  of  this  illustrious  man*,  is 
said  to  have  proceeded  from  his  indulgence  to 
his  servants,  who  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it. — 
One  day,  during  his  trial^passing  through  a 
room  where  several  of  his  aomestics  were  sit- 
ting, upon  their  rising  up  to  salute  him,  he  said, 
"  Sit  down,  my  masters ;  your  rise  has  been  my 
fall."  And  we  are  told  by  Rushworth,  in  his 
historical  collections,  "that  he  treasured  up 
nothing  for  himself  or  family,  but  was  over- 
indulgent  to  his  servants,  and  connived  at  their 
takings.  They  were  profuse  and  expensive,  and 
had  at  their  command  whatever  he  was  master 
of. 

The  (rifts  taken  were,  for  the  most  part,  for  in- 
terlocutory orders.  His  decrees  were  generally 
made  with  so  much  equity,  that,  though  gifts 
rendered  him  suspeoted  of  injustioe,  yet  never 
any  decree  made  by  him  was  reversed  as  unjust. 
It  was  peouliar  to  this  great  man — say  the  au- 
thors of  the  Biog.  Brit. — to  have  nothing  nar- 
row and  selfish  in  his  composition.  He  gave 
away  without  concern  whatever  he  possessed  ; 
and,  believing  other  men  of  the  same  mould,  he 
received  with  as  little  consideration. 

He  retired,  after  a  short  imprsionment,  from 
engagements  of  an  active  life,  to  the  shade  of  a 
contemplative  one,  which  he  had  always  loved. 


could  not  be,  to  reward  him  afterward.  The 
chancellor,  though  he  foresaw  his  approaching 
ruin,  if  he  did  not  plead  for  himself,  resolved  to 
obey ;  and  the  house  of  peers,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1821,  gave  judgment  against  him,  "  that 
he  should  be  fined  £40,000,  and  remain  prisoner 
in  the  tower  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  that 
he  should  forever  be  incapable  of  holding 
any  office,  place,  or  employment  in  the  state ; 
and  that  he  should  never  sit  in  parliament,  or 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  court."  The  fault 
which,  next  to  his  ingratitude  to  Essex,  thus 


\  The  king  remitted  his  fine,  and  he  was  sum- 
jmoned  to  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  King 
(Charles  I. 

>    It  sf>pears  from  the  works  composed  during 
ihis  retirement  that  his  thoughts  were  still  free, 
j  vigorous,  and  noble.    The  last  five  years  of  his 
life  he  devoted  wholly  to  his  studies.    In  his 
1  recess,  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
English  and  Latin  works.    He  died  in  1626,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Michael's  church,  at  St.  Albans, 
where  a  monument  of  white  marble  was  erected 
to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  formerly  his 
secretary,  and  afterward  olerk  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil under  two  kings.    A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  London,  in  1740. 

Addison  has  said  of  him,  "  that  he  had  the 
sound,  distinct,  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
Aristotle,  with  all  the  beautiful  graces  and  em- 
bellishments of  Cicero. "  Mr.  Walpole  called  him 
the  "  prophet  of  arts,"  which  Newton  was  after- 
ward to  reveal ;  and  adds,  that  his  genius 
and  his  works  will  be  universally  admired  as 
long  as  science  exists.  But,  we  must  add  with 
regret,  "as  long  as  ingratitude  and  adulation 
are  despicable,  so  long  shall  we  lament  the  de- 
pravity of  this  great  man's  heart.  Alas  f  that 
he  who  oould  oommand  immortal  fame,  should 
have  stooped  to  the  little  ambition  of  power!" 
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THE  CATACOMBS  OF  ROME. 


THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 


Among  the  cariosities  of  the  world,  are  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome,  which  form  a  network  of 
excavations  beneath  the  " Eternal  City;11  ex- 
tending, at  one  time,  to  a  distance,  it  is  believed, 
of  over  fifteen  miles.  These  subterranean  pas- 
sages were  originally  commenced  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  afterwards  continued  by  the  Romans, 
and  are  the  remains  of  extensive  quarries.  In 
early  Christian  times,  they  were  used  as  places 
of  refuge  for  persecuted  believers,  and  this 
gives  to  them  a  new  and  deeper  interest. 

A  few  years  ago,  Bishop  William  Ingraham 
Kip,  of  California,  paid  a  visit  to  these  Cata- 
combs, and  has  published  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting account  ef  his  explorations,  in  a  small 
volume  entitled  "  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  as 
illustrating  the  Church  of  the  First  Three  Cen- 
turies." The  book  is  published  by  Redfield. 
We  take  from  it  the  succeeding  aooount  of  the 
origin  of  these  singular  excavations.  It  is  il- 
lustrated by  a  number  of  curious  drawings  and 
inscriptions,  oopied  from  the  walls  of  these 
hidden  passages.  We  recommend  its  perusal  to 
all  not  already  familiar  with  the  subject.  It 
will  be  found  a  new  leaf  in  the  world's  singular 
history : 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  writers,  says 
Bishop  Kip,  that  these  excavations  were  com- 
menced long  before  the  founding  of  the  Eternal 
City  by  that  race  who  made  it  famous  under 
the  name  of  Rome.  '  There  are  traces  everywhere 
of  a  former  mighty  people  inhabiting  these  sites , 
long  interior  to  the  age  assigned  to  Romulus 
and  Remus,  when  the  massive  Etruscan  tombs ; 
were  reared,  and  those  temples  built  in  Paestum,  ! 
which,  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  visit  as  antiquities.  But 
they  were  a  people  all  knowledge  of  whose  lan- 
guage and  records  has  perished.  No  Rosetta 
stone  has  yet  bedn  found  to  furnish  a  key  to 
the  literature  of  this  mysterious  race,  and  their 
existence  is  only  known  by  the  inscriptions; 
and  sculptures,  and  vases  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
and  filling  the  museums  of  Italy,  or  by  their  j 
rifled  tombs  presenting  objects  of  curious  study ; 
to  the  antiquarian.  We  speak  of  them  as  the 
Etruscans,  but  beyond  this  everything  with  re- 
gard to  them  is  a  blank. 

It  is  supposed  that  by  them  these  quarries 
may  have  been  first  opened,  for  there  is  a  mas- 
sivenesB  in  the  character  of  their  architecture 
which  enables  us  at  once  to  distinguish  it,  even 
from  the  earlier  Roman.  These  ancient  quar- 
ries abound,  too,  not  only  at  R^ome,  but  at  Na- 
ples, and  through  all  the  south  of  Italy.  They 
are  traced,  too,  in  Sicily,  in  Greece,  in  nearly  all 
the  Greek  isles,  and  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  per- 
haps the  celebrated  labyrinth  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  was  formed  originally  by  excavations  of 
this  kind.  But  they  are  never  found  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  considerable  and  ancient 
city,  or  near  the  spot  where  some  such  city 
once  Btood. 


The  Jtomans  inherited  the  domains  of  this 
mysterious  race,  and  we  find  allusions  to  the 
Catacombs  in  their  writers,  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  great  increase  of  the  city 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  led  again  to 
the  working  of  quarries  in  the  immediate 
:  neighborhood,  to  procure  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  building.  The  soil  of  the  Campagna 
rests  on  tufa  and  puzzolana,  a  volcanic,  sandy 
rock,  easily  quarried,  and  from  its  texture  well 
adapted  to  the  excavation  of  long  galleries, 
while  the  Esquiline  hill  was  undermined  to  ob- 
tain Eand  for  making  oement.  These  subter- 
ranean works  were  referred  to  by  Cicero,  in  his 
oration  for  Cluentius,  when  Asinius,  a  young 
Roman  oitizen,  was  inveigled  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Esquiline,  and  precipitated  into  one  of  the 
sand-pits — "in  arenarias  quasdam extra portam 
Esauilinam."  It  was,  too,  in  these  caverns, 
Seutonius  tells  us,  Nero  was  afterward  advised 
to  conceal  himself  in  his  hour  of  danger;  on 
which  occasion  he  made  answer  to  his  freed- 
man,  Phaon,  that  "he  would  not  go  under 
the  ground  while  living." 

In  this  way  it  was  that  these  crypts  or  galle- 
ries were  first  formed,  until  the  whole  subsoil 
on  one  side  of  Rome  was,  in  the  course  of  time, 
perforated  by  a  network  of  excavations,  which 
ultimately  extended  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  or, 
as  some  say,  twenty  miles.  But  when  these 
quarries  were  exhausted  of  their  original  stores, 
they  stood  vacant,  ready  to  be  appropriated  to 
any  other  use.  And  none,  of  course,  would 
know  their  intricate  windings,  but  those  whose 
hands  had  formed  them,  and  by  whose  labor 
these  excavations  had  been  made. 

Then  came  the  advent  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  arenarii,  or  sand-diggers,  and  the  workmen 
in  the  quarries,  were  persons  of  the  lowest 
grade,  and  out  off  W  their  occupation  from  the 
orowds  in  the  busjrcity,  probably  formed  a  se- 
parate and  distinct  community.  There  is  res- 
son  to  believe  that  Christianity  found  among 
them  its  earliest  proselytes,  for  its  first  followers 
everywhere  were  the  lowest  in  the  social  scale. 
These  "  hereditary  bondsmen,'1  indeed,  scarcely 
calling  their  lives  their  own  in  this  world,  would 
most  naturally  gladly  welcome  the  hopes  which 
dawned  upon  them  from  the  world  to  come. 
One  of  the  most  comdlon  figures  found  por- 
trayed in  nearly  all  of  these  quarries — and 
whioh  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 
Christian  order  of  the  fossors — is  that  of  a  man 
carrying  some  implement  of  labor,  often  for 
the  purpose  of  excavation,  and  wearing  the 
short  tunic  and  scanty  dress  of  the  slave.  In 
times  of  persecution,  therefore,  the  converts 
employed  in  the  subterranean  passages  had  al- 
ready provided  for  them  a  secure  retreat,  which 
also  they  opened  to  their  brethren  in  the  faith, 
until  it  became  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  In  addition  to  this,  we  learn 
from  a  number  of  testimonies,  that  the  early 
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Christians  themselves,  as  a  punishment  lor 
abandoning  the  ancient  faith,  were  often  sen- 
tenced to  labor  in  these  sand  pits.  In  the 
"  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,"  we  are  told,  that  the 
Emperor  Maximian  "  condemned  all  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  were  Christians,  to  hard  labor; 
and  in  various  places  set  them  to  work,  some 
to  dig  stones,  others,  sand.  He  also  ordered 
Ciriacus  and  Sisinnus  to  be  strictly  guarded, 
condemning  them  to  dig  sand,  and  to  carry  it 
on  their  shoulders."  Thus  it  was  that  the 
members  of  the  early  Church,  and  they  alone, 
became  familiar  with  these  winding  recesses. 

We  can  easily  imagine  how  concealment  in 
these  gloomy  labyrinths  became  practicable. 
The  earliest  victims  selected  in  a  persecution 
would,  of  course,  be  those  most  prominent  in 
the  Church — its  bishop,  or  ministers,  or  officers.* 
These,  therefore,  would  at  once  take  refuge  in 
the  Catacombs,  where  the  humbler  members  of 
the  Church,  whose  obscurity  for  a  time  gave 
them  safety,  coald  easily  supply  them  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Springs,  too,  which  still 
exist  in  various  corridors,  and  wells — some  of 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  dug  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  parts  of  the  Catacombs1 — 
show  some  of  the  means  by  which  life  was  pre- 
served. 

And  may  we  not  trace  in  this  the  hand  of  a 
protecting  Providence  ?  The  Church  was  about 
to  enter  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and  to  be  en- 
circled by  the  rage  of  the  adversaries;  here, 
then,  had  previously  been  provided  a  sure  re- 
fuge, where  it  could  abide  until  the  storm  was 
overpast.  This  was  the  oradle  of  the  infant 
community.  And,  perhaps,  we  may  go  a  step 
farther,  and  assert,  that  while  the  ohurch  in 
Rome  owed  much  of  the  rapidity  of  its  triumph 
to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Catacombs,  by 
furnishing  a  place  of  refuge  where  the  faithful 
generally  had  a  secure  retreat,  in  later  times, 
the  lessons  taught  by  these  ancient  sepulchres 
must  have  long  served  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
innovation,  as  the  Roman  Christians  beheld  re- 
corded, before  their  eyes,  evidences  of  the  faith 
held  "  in  their  fathers'  day,  and  in  the  old  time 
before  them."  That  the  Catacombs  were, 
throughout,  well  known  tb  the  early  Christians, 
is  evident ;  for  all  parts  bear  trace  of  their  oc- 
cupancy. We  meet  on  every  side  with  tombs ; 
and  chapels,  paintings  and  inscriptions,  and,  for 
three  hundred  years,  the  entire  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Rome  found  sepulture  in  these  reces- 
ses. 

The  "  Acts  of  the  Martyrs"  relate  many  at- 
tempts made  by  the  persecutors  of  the  early 
Christians,  to  trace  them  in  these  retreats.  But 
the  entrances  were  so  numerous,  scattered  for 
miles  over  the  Campagna,  and  the  labyrinths 
below  so  complicated,  and  blocked  up  in  vari- 
ous places,  that  pursuit  was  generally  useless. 
Occasionally,  however,  these  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Catacombs  became  not  only 

•When,  tn  1800,  Napoleon  vu  pressing  bis  demands  upon 
Pins  VII.,  that  pontiff*.  In  refusing  to  comply,  said  t  "  I  shall 
make  no  resistance  t  I  am  ready  to  retire  Into  a  convent,  or  In- 
to the  same  Catacombs  of  Rome  that  afforded  shelter  to  the 
ft  ret  successors  of  St.  Peter." 


the  burial-place  of  the  martyrs,  but  also  the 
scene  o{  their  last  sufferings.  In  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  Xystus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  together  with 
Quartus,  one  of  his  clergy,  poured  out  their 
blood  on  this  spot;  and  Stephen,  another 
Bishop  of  Rome,  was  traced  by  the  heathen 
soldiers  to  his  subterranean  chapel.  They  al- 
lowed him  to  oonolude  the  service  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  when  he  was  thrust  back  into  his 
episcopal  chair,  and  thus  beheaded.* 

In  the  life  of  this  St.  Stephen,  the  first  Ro- 
man Bishop  of  that  name,  there  are  many 
scenes  connected  with  the  Catacombs.  It  was 
there  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass  much  of  his 
time,  sending  forth  the  priest  Eusebius,  and  the 
deacon  Marcellus,  to  Jkmvite  the  faithful  to  come 
to  him  for  personal  conference.  There  he  as- 
sembled his  clergy,  and  collected  the  neophytes, 
to  instruct  and  baptise  them.  Among  his  fol- 
lowers was  Hippolytus,  a  Christian  of  Rome, 
who  had  also  taken  refuge  in  the  Catacombs. 
His  sister  Paulina,  and  her  husband  Adrias, 
both  pagans,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  se- 
cret of  his  retreat,  supplied  him  with  the  re- 
quisites of  life,  by  means  of  their  two  children, 
a  boy  of  ten,  and  a  girl  of  thirteen  years 
of  age.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing 
to  their  uncle's  hiding-place  at  stated  times, 
with  a  basket  of  provisions.  Hippolytus,  sor- 
rowing over  the  heathen  darkness  of  his  re- 
latives, sought  the  venerable  bishop,  and  con- 
sulted him  on  the  subject  of  his  painful  solici- 
tude. The  advice  he  received  was,  to  detain 
them  on  their  next  visit,  in  the  hope  that  their 
parents,  alarmed  by  their  absence,  would  them- 
selves seek  them  in  the  Catacombs,  when  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  pla- 
cing before  them  the  claims  of  our  faith.  The 
expedient  was  adopted,  and  when  tie  children 
next  made  their  usual  visit,  they  were  easily 
persuaded  to  remain.  Their  parents,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  ordinary  interval,  became 
alarmed,  and  hurried  to  the  cemetery,  where 
they  found  their  son  and  daughter  with  St. 
Stephen,  who  used  all  his  persuasive  eloquence, 
but  apparently  in  vain,  to  make  them  converts 
to  the  Christian  faith.  They  retired  unbe- 
lievers ;  but  the  good  seed  was  sown.  They  re- 
turned again,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop,  and, 
after  repeated  meetings,  and  a  course  of  in- 
struction, they  and  their  children  were  baptized ; 
and  all  four,  as  well  as  St.  Stephen  and  Hippo- 
lytus, were  honored  with  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, and  buried  in  the  Catacombs.f 

St.  Chrysostom,  who,  although  not  living  in 
the  age  of  persecution,  was  near  enough  to  it  to 
receive  its  traditions  in  all  their  original  fresh- 
ness, uses,  on  one  occasion,  an  illustration 
plainly  drawn  from  these  scenes.  He  speaks 
of  "a  lady  unaccustomed  to  privation,  trembling 
in  a  vault,  apprehensive  of  the  capture  of  her 
maid,  upon  whom  she  depends  for,  her  daily 
food." 

We  have,  too,  the  testimony  of  Prudentius, 
who,  also,  in  a  most  graphic  manner,  portrays 

*  Barontas  >  Annals,  torn.  1H.,  p.  76. 
t  Barooius ;  AnuHe,  torn.  Ul.,  p.  63. 
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these  retreats.  After  speaking  of  the  care  shown  jMaximium,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Diocletian 
by  the  church,  in  gathering  the  mangled  re-  persecution,  forbidding  the  Christians  to  meet 
mains  of  the  martyr,  Hippolytus,  he  thus! in  the  Catacombs.  The  attempt,  however, 
minutely  describes  the  catacomb  in  which  they  j  proved  futile,  and  the  followers  of  Christ  still 


are  deposited : — 

"  Hand  proeul  extreme  eulta  ad  pomeria  vallo, 
Mersa  latebrosis  erypta  patet  foreis, 
Hujus  in  ooeultum  gradibus  via  proa  a  raflexis 
Ire  per  anfraetus  luce  latent*  doeet ; 
Primae  aamque  fores  sammo  tenos  intrat  hiatu ; 
Illustratque  dies  limina  vastibuli. 
Inde  abi  progressu  faoili  nigreeoere  vita  eat 
Nox  obscura  loci  per  spec u a  ambiguum, 
Occurrunt  oelsie  immensa  foramina  tec t is, 
Quae  jaciunt  claros  antra  super  radios. 
Qaamlibet  aneipites  texanrnino  inde  recessus, 
Arcta  sub  umbresis  atria  portieibus ; 
Attamen  exeUi  subter  cava  viscera  montis 
Crebra  tarebrato  forniee  lux  penetrat ; 
Sie  datar  absentfs  per  gubterranea  gofis 
Cernere  fulgorum  lumimbusquefrui"* 

"  Beyond  the  rampart,  'mid  the  garden-grouads, 
Darkle*  a  orypt  in  the  sequestered  mine  : 
With  tortuous  steps,  a  swift  descent  and  prone, 
Dives  down  into  Us  heart.   The  cavern's  mouth 
Lies  open  freely  to  the  day,  and  drinks 
A  light  that  cheers  the  shadowy  vestibule ; 
But,  in  its  bosom,  night,  obscure  and  vast, 
Blackens  around  the  explorer's  way,  nor  yields 
Save  where,  down  assures  slanting  through  the 
vaults, 

Clear  rays,  though  broken,  glance  on  roof  and  wall. 

On  all  sides  spreads  the  labyrinth,  woven  dense 

With  paths  that  cross  each  other ;  branching  now 

In  caverned  chapels  and  sepulchral  halls ; 

But  ever  through*  the  subterranean  maze 

That  light  from  fissure  and  from  cleft  looks  down, 

Fruition  granting  of  an  absent  sun." 

There  iseone  inscription  over  the  grave  of  a 
martyr,  which  shows  that  he  was  surprised  by 
the  emissaries  of  Antonine,  while  praying  in 
the  Catacombs.  The  date  of  this  event  was 
during  the  fifth  persecution,  in  the  reign  of  the 
second  Antonine  (for  the  first  was  friendly  to 
the  Christians^),  whieh  began  in  the  year  101. 
We  copy  a  portion  only  of  the  epitaph  : — 

"0ENVA  ENIM  FLBCTENS  VERO  DEO  SA 
CRIFICATVRV8  AD  SVPPLICIA  BVCTTVRO 
TBMPORA  INFAVSTA  QVIBV8  INTER  SA 
CRA  BT  VOTA  NB  IN  0AVERNI8  QVIDEM 
SALVARI  POSSU1VS'* 

"  For  while  ea  his  knees,  and  about  to  sacrifice  to ! 


found  a  refuge  in  their  accustomed  places  of 
meeting,  until  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion, 
under  the  government  of  Hilario,  were  so  ex- 
asperated, that  they  demanded  the  destruction 
of  the  Catacombs.*  No  effort  was  made,  how- 
ever, to  carry  this  into  effect,  peace  came  once 
more  at  the  close  of  the  Valerian  persecution, 
and  when  the  Emperor  Gallienus  sent  forth  an 
edict,  declaring  that  the  ministers  of  the  faith 
might  perform  the  customary  duties  of  their  of- 
fice with  freedom,  ^particular  reference  is  made 
to  the  Catacombs,  which  had  been  seised  by 
his  officers.  He  grants  permission  to  the 
bishops,  "  to  recover  what  are  called  the  Ceme- 
teries, "f  Bo  well  known  at  this  time  had  be- 
come these  caves  as  places  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. Even  after  the  general  establishment  of 
Christianity,  as  late  as  the  year  352,  during  a 
temporary  persecution  by  the  Arians,  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  AgneS. 

'"To  our  classic  associations,  indeed,  Rome 
was  still,  under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  the 
city  of  the  Caesars,  the  metropolis  of  pagan 
idolatry — in  the  pages  of  her  poets  and  histo- 
rians, we  still  linger  among  the  triumph  of  the 
Capitol,  the  shows  of  the  Coliseum— or,  if  we 
read  of  a  Christian  being  dragged  before  the 
tribunal,  or  exposed  to  the  beasts,  we  think  of 
him  as  one  of  a  scattered  community,  few  in 
number,  spiritless  in  action,  and  politically  in- 
significant. But  all  this  while  there  was  living 
beneath  the  visible,  an  invisible  Rome — a  popu- 
lation unheeded,  unreckoned  —  thought  of 
vaguely,  vaguely  spoken  of,  and  with  the  fami- 
liarity and  indifference  that  men  feel  who  live 
on  a  volcano,  yet  a  population  strong-hearted, 
of  quick  impulses,  nerved  alike  to  suffer  or  to 
die,  and  in  numbers,  resolution,  and  physical 
force,  sufficient  to  have  hurled  their  oppressors 
from  the  throne  of  the  world,  had  tbey  not 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  kiss  the  rod,  to  love 
their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them, 
and  to  submit  for  their  Redeemer's  sake  to  the 
'powers  that  be.'  Here,  in  these  'dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,'  they  lived  ;  here,  they  died 
— a  'spectacle'  in  their  lifetime  'to  men  and 
angels,'  and  on  their  death  a  '  triumph1  to  man- 
kind— a  triumph  of  which  the  echoes  still 
float  around  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  over  the 


the  true  God,  he  was  led  away  to  execution.   0,  sad  \  T  i  ♦  n  £t  T\v  *V *T       *u  T 

times!  in  which  .acrid  rites  and  prayers,  ?T*a !JM0  ^Ti^*  ^  *^ 

eaver?is,  afford  no  protection  to  us !"  \ Ied  the  Capitol  are  silenced,  and  the  walls  that 

j  returned  them  have  long  since  crumbled  into 

The  ediets  of  the  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  j du8*"*  A.  A    .  _ .        ,  ^  .  . 

often  referred  to  the  cemeteries  as  places  of  ThU8»  ^T06  °«nturiee  passed  by,  and  Chnsti- 
worship.  Such  was  the  case  when  ^miiianus,  anity,  emerging  from  these  recesses,  walked 
a  prefect  of  Egypt  during  the  persecution  un-S  boldlJr  on  the  8oil  ^neath  which  she  had  so 
der  Valerian,  issued  an  edict,  one  sentence  of  \  1<mS  beeTI  *lad  to  8eek  concealment.  Then,  for 
which  was— "  Moreover,  it  shall  no  longer  be  }•*  tfmMhe  Cat^mb?  were  places  which  the 
lawful  for  you  or  for  others  to  hold  assemblies, 
nor  to  enter  the  cemeteries,  as  they  are  called." 
Orders  to  the  same  import  were  sent  forth  by 

*  Peris  tephsnon :  Hjron  Ir. 


Christians,  now  living  in  security,  visited  with 

*  Tertulltan,  Ep.  and  Scapulam,  cap.  S. 
t  Ensebfut :  Hist.  Ecclea.JIb.  rli.,  cap  IS. 
t  Lord  Lindsay's  Christian  Art,  roL  I.,  p.  It. 
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reverence,  as  tbe  scenes  of  their  brethren's  euf- : 
ferings.  St.  Jerome  thus  speaks  of  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century :  "  When  I 
was  at  Rome,"  says  the  monk  of  Palestine, 
u  still  a  youth,  and  employed  in  literary  pur- 
suits, I  was  accustomed,  in  company  with  others 
of  my  own  age,  and  actuated  by  the  same  feel:* 
ings,  to  visit  on  Sundays  the  sepulchres  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  and  often  to  go  down  in- 
to the  crypts  dug  in  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
where  the  walls  on  either  side  are  lined  with 
the  dead ;  and  so  intense  is  the  darkness,  that 
we  almost  realize  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
'They  go  down  alive  into  Hades.*  Here  and 
there  a  scanty  aperture,  ill  deserving  the  name 
of  a  window,  admits  scarcely  light  enough  to 
mitigate  the  gloom  which  reigns  below ;  and  as 
we  advance  through  the  shades  with  cautious 
steps,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Virgil :  1  Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  si- 
lentia  terrent. — Horror  on  all  sides,  even  the 
silence  terrifies  the  mind.'"* 

But  these  crypts  became  more  thau  places  to 
bei  visited  by  the  curious  with  melancholy  in- 
terest. When  "  the  calamities  were  overpast," 
and  the  true-hearted  needed  no  longer  for 
safety  to  *' wander  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth,"  reverence  for  these  dark  abodes,  which 
had  been  the  scenes  of  the  sufferings  and  con- 
stancy of  those  from  whom  they  had  inherited 
their  faith,  was  witne?sed  in  their  still  continu-i 
ing  to  be  selected  as  places  of  sepulture.  Com- \ 
pelled  no  longer  by  the  rage  of  the  adversary, 
to  spend  their  lives  in  these  gloomy  retreats, 
thuy  turned  to  them  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
enjoined  that  their  last  resting-place  should  be 
with  the  martyrs  in  this  terra  sancta.  Popes 
and  prelates,  kings  and  queens,  emperors  and 
empresses,  the  highest  in  rank  and  the  most 
devout  in  life,  or  most  penitent  in  death,  were 
for  some  centuries  interred  in  these  crypts,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  tombs  of  Roman  slaves 
and  criminals,  Christian  laborers,  and  hewers 
of  stone,  and  the  early  martyrs.  Even  from  the 
remote  parts  of  Europe,  the  bodies  of  illustri- 
ous persons  were  carried  thither  for  sepulture, 
as,  a  few  centuries  later,  princes  and  nobles 
commanded  in  their  wills  that  their  bodies,  or, 
at  least,  their  hearts,  should  be  carried  to  Pa- 
lestine and  buried  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  illustrious  dead  who 
were  inhumed  in  the  Roman  Catacombs  during 
the  Middle  Ages : — 

Anaclitus,  fifth  bishop  of  Rome. 

Pope  Leo  I. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  first  undertook, 
the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Popes  Gregory  IL  and  III. 

Pope  Leo  IX.  He  died  A.  D.  1050,  and  was 
the  last  pope  buried  in  the  Catacombs. 

The  Hmperor  Honorlus. 

The  Emperor  \Talentinian. 

The  Emperor  Crtbo  II. 

Cedwalla,  a  king  of  the  Western  Saxons. 

Conrad,  a  king  of  the  Mercians. 

•  HJcroBjnne  In  BxeebteWeap. 


OAs,  a  Saxon  king. 

Ina,  the  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  with 
Queen  Bldiburga,  his  wife. 

The  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Stilicho,  and 
wife  of  tLe  Emperor  Honorius. 

The  Empress  Agnes. 

The  unfortunate  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Cyprus. 

The  celebrated  Countess  Matilda,  who  lived 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  whom  the  Roman 
see  was  much  indebted  for  the  increase  of  its 
wealth  and  territorial  possessions.9 

But  it  was  not  long  after  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
state,  that  the  flood  of  barbarian  invasion  rolled 
over  Italy,  when  neither  works  of  art,  or  holy 
places,  or  consecrated  churches,  were  respected 
by  their  rude  northern  conquerors.  When  the 
army  of  the  Huns,  under  Attila,  and  then  that 
of  the  Goths,  under  Totila,  were  gathered  about 
the  walls  of  Rome,  pressing  its  siege,  they  ran- 
sacked the  Catacombs,  and  tore  open  the  graves, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  buried  treasures.  And 
these  were  followed  by  the  Lombards,  and  Sa- 
racens, and  other  devastators.  Each  added  to 
the  desecrations,  until  the  Catacombs  were 
necessarily  deserted  by  the  Christian  population 
of  Rome.  Burials  oeased  in  the  crypts,  and 
services  in  the  chapels,  until  the  neglected  cav- 
erns were  left  to  bats,  and  obscure  birds  and 
beasts,  or  became  the  hiding-places  of  runaway 
debtors,  thieves,  and  banditti.  The  Roman 
peasants  avoided  them  in  dread,  or  when,  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  market  places  of  the 
city,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  mouths  of 
the  caverns  under  the  Esquiline  mount,  they 
did  so  in  companies^hurrying  by  with  trembling 
steps,  as  they  muttered  a  prayer,  or  ohanted  a 
psalm  or  hymn. 

'Then  oame  the  tumultuous  times  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  country  was  surrendered 
up  to  the  warfare  of  factuous  nobles,  and  an  un- 
ruly populace,  when  often,  for  long  seasons,  all 
was  utter  anarchy,  and  in  the  language  of 
Dante — 

"  Never  was  Romagaa.  without  war 
In  her  proud  tyrants'  bosoma" 

'  Every  tomb  and  monument  was  turned  into 
a  fortress,  and  the  visiter  te  fcome  can  still  see 
abot\t  them  the  remains  of  these  mediaeval 
battlements*  The  Fragipaai  held  the  massive 
arch  of  Janus  Qadrrfons  and  the  Coliseum ;  the 
Qrskai,  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  aad  the  theatre  of 
Pompej ;  the  Colonna  family,  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  and  the  bathe  of  Constantino ;  the 
tomb  of  Caoilia  Metelm  was  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  the  Savelli  and  the  GaHani :  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol  were  held  by  the  Corsi ; 
the  Quirinal  by  the  Conti ;  and  the  Pantheon 
by  the  garrison  of  the  popes. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 

!  *  Thie Us*  fc>  gfare* hf  Maefa*lai»e,».S5.  He  hae  take*.  R 
!  fiom  thai  of  the  Abbe  Gaume,  Let  Trvit  Borne*,  r.  It.,  p.  3». 
j  Arriaghl  hae  also  devoted  a  chapter  to  this  subject.  In  which 
5  he  give*  •ubctantJally  the  tame  catalogue :  "  De  fmperetoribu* 
\  ae  raglbae,  qui  spud  Vatfcannm  eepultura  tradltl  sunt. Llb- 
\  II.  cap.  S. 
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Catacombs  should  escape  the  same  desecration. 
The  contests  of  the  feudal  retainers  of  these 
warlike  nobles,  penetrated  even  to  these  seclu- 
ded caverns,  conspiracies  were  arranged  in  their 
dark  recesses,  and  armed  insurgents  assembled 
there,  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from  the 
neighboring  towns  and  Tillages,  and  for  the 
fierce  banditti  from  the  mountains.  During  that 
long  contest  between  the  powerful  families  of 
Colonna  and  Orsini,  the  combats  between  their 
vassals  and  retainers  took  place,  not  only  on 
the  Esquiline  mount,  but  also  in  the  caverns 
beneath.  The  awfulness  of  the  spot,  the  dread 
presence  of  the  departed,  and  the  emblems  of 
religion,  imposed  no  restraint  upon  the  furious 
combatants,  but  often  these  dark  passages  rang 
with  the  rival  war-cries— " The  Colonna!  the 
Colonna  I"  and  "  Beware  the  bear's  hug !"  Bo, 
too,  was  it,  when  Bciarra  Colonna  seized  Pope 
Boniface,  and  made  him  prisoner  in  his  own 
palace.  He  had  called  down  from  the  mountains 
of  the  Abruzzi,  and  his  other  fiefs  and  castles  in 
the  Appennines,  bands  of  fierce  retainers,  who 
arrived  in  small  parties,  and,  to  prevent  suspi- 
cion, concealed  themselves  in  these  caverns,  un- 
til their  leader  could  summon  them  forth  at  the 
moment  for  action. 

Nor  was  the  case  different,  when  in  the  next 
age  the  papal  court  was  removed  to  Avignon, 
during  the  seventy  years  which  Petrarch  calls 
"the  Babylonian  captivity."  Then,  a  darker 
ruin  gathered  about  the  Imperial  city.  The 
country  around  was  inundated,  and  the  stagnant  \ 
waters,  mixed  with  decomposed  vegetable  mat- 
ter, evaporated  under  the  intense  summer  sun, 
until  the  whole  neighborhood  of  the  city,  | 
where  the  openings  of  the  Catacombs  were  situ- 
ated, became  the  prey  to  the  most  deadly  ma- 
laria. At  certain  seasons  these  passages  were ; 
occupied  by  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  while 
spending  the  winter  months  in  grazing  on  the 
wide-spread  Campagna,  but  ordinarily  they 
seemed  to  have  been  the  resort  of  robbers  and 
felons.   This*  is  the  testimony  of  Petrarch : — 

11  They  are  become  like  robbers1  eaves, 
So  that  only  the  good  are  denied  entrance ; 
And  among  altars  and  saintly  statues, 
Every  oruel  enterprise  seems  to  be  concerted."  * 

Amid  the  revolutions  caused  by  the  efforts  of 
Cola  di  Rienzi, M  the  last  of  the  Tribunes,",  the 
Catacombs  are  again  mentioned  as  places  of 
muster  and  concealment,  and  one  of  the  old 
chroniclers  tells  us,  that  when  the  final  hour  of 
the  Tribune  had  oome,  and  the  furious  populace 
were  gathered  against  him,  being  advised  by 
some  of  his  friends  to  take  temporary  refuge  in 
the  Catacombs,  he  answered,  as  Nero  had  done; 
thirteen  hundred  years  before,  that  M  he  would  j 
not  bury  himself  alive." 

Yet  even  in  the  darkest  times,  when  most' 
persons  shunned  the  Catacombs  as  places  of 
danger,  there  seem  to  have  been  some,  who, 
moved  by  piety  or  curiosity,  occasionally  visited 
the  few  orypts  which  were  most  accessible,  and 

•  "  QumI  speloM*  dl  lad  ton  toon  fctti, 
Tel  eh*  a  buon  •olamenta  nteta  al  chjod*  \ 
X  tr»  le  altari,  e  tr»  •tetut  ifnad*, 
Ogal  Imprwca  eradel  parckcai  trattf.'*    Caviovb,  xt. 


'left  behind  them,  on  the  walls  or  tombstones, 
brief  inscriptions,  hastily  and  slightly  cat,  to 
record  their  visits.  Thus  we  find,  in  one  place, 
a  few  words,  denoting  that  a  Bishop  of  Pisa  and 
his  companions  had  been  there  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  in  another  place, 
are  traced  the  name  of  six  individuals — German 
names,  Latinized — with  the  sign  of  the  cross  af- 
ter each  name,  and  the  date,  A.  D.,  1397,  under- 
neath them  all.  On  one  of  the  early  Christian 
tombs,  too,  were  found  a  palm-leaf,  worked  in 
silver,  and  a  small  coronet  of  silver,  gilded,  and 
inscribed  with  a  name,  and  the  date  1 340.  They 
had  been  ooncealed  and  preserved  by  the  poz- 
zolano  and  ear" th  falling  upon  them  and  burying 
them.  In  another  crypt  was  found  this  inscrip- 
tion, with  the  date  1321  above  it,  and  the  names 
of  three  visitors  beneath  it :  "  Gather  together, 
0  Christians,  in  these  caverns,  to  read  the  holy 
books,  to  sing  hymns  to  the  honor  of  martyrs 
and  saints  that  here  lie  buried,  having  died  in 
the  Lord ;  to  sing  psalms  for  those  who  are  now 
dying  in  the  faith.  There  is  light  in  this  dark- 
ness.  There  is  music  in  these  tombs." 

It  is  evident  that,  during  these  ages,  these 
sanctuaries  of  the  ancient  Church  were  gradu- 
ally forgotten.  The  mouths  of  most  of  the  Ca- 
tacombs were  blocked  up  by  the  accumulation 
of  rubbish,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  tufa  and 
earth  over  the  arches,  or  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  gigantic  weeds,  dense  bushes,  and  trees.  It 
required  constant  use  to  preserve  a  knowledge 
of  their  intricate  windings,  and  therefore  a  few 
only  of  the  principal  entrances  were  kept  open. 
Even  these  gradually  became  neglected,  until 
the  Church  scarcely  remembered  her  ancient 
home.  It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century, 
that,  through  the  labors  of  Bosio,  the  entire 
range  of  the  Catacombs  was  reopened,  after 
being  untouched  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  They  were  found  to  be  a  vast  treasury, 
rich  in  memorials  of  saints  and  martyrs — an 
enduring  testimony,  every  page  of  which  bore 
witness  to  the  truth  of  Christian  history,  and 
recorded  in  letters  "  graven  on  the  rock,"  the 
trials  and  persecutions  of  the  early  Church. 
Then,  when  the  revival  of  letters  enabled  the 
learned  to  profit  by  the  discovery,  investigations 
commenced,  which  have  been  prosecuted  to  the 
present  day,  as  the  question  has  been  agitated, 
whether  Rome  Bhall  be  permitted  to  claim 
identity  in  discipline  and  doctrine  with  these 
ancient  disciples,  who  have  thus  bequeathed  to 
us  the  memorials  of  their  faith  and  sufferings. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Catacombs.  These 
dark  and  gloomy  passages  once  formed  the  cra- 
dle of  the  Christian  faith  in  Europe.    As  one 
age  of  persecution  after  another,  drew  its  dark 
pall  over  the  Church,  it  was  here  that  the  true- 
hearted  found  their  place  of  refuge — their  im- 
pregnable fortress  against  the  might  of  pagan 
Rome.   These  narrow  passages  "rang  with  their 
hymns  of  lofty  cheer" — here,  they  were  trained 
for  those  victories  which  "  wrote  their  names 
%  among  the  stars ;"  and,  when  the  conflict  was 
|  over,  here  their  brethren  laid  them  to  their 
j  rest,  in  the  very  spot  whioh  had  been  so  often 
\  hallowed  by  their  prayers.   u  And  their  *epul- 
>  chres  are  with  us  unto  this  day." 
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ONE  YEAR  OF  LIFE. 


BY  LIZZIE  LIHWOOD. 


Come  with  me,  kind  reader,  from  the  ever 
beautifully  ending  paths  through  which  imagi- 
nation leads  you,  and  listen  to  the  sad  history 
of  one  little  year  in  the  life  of  one  who  has  a 
real  existence.  And  if  a  tear  of  sympathy  starts, 
let  it  drop,  I  pray  you,  for  may  be  some  minis- 
tering angel  will  witness  and  receive,  and  bear 
its  comfort  away  to  the  hurt  heart  whose  sor- 
rows we  here  unfold.  Thus  wilt  thou  pour 
"  balm  upon  a  wounded  spirit,"  whose  gratitude, 
hereafter,  "when  the  great  books  are  opened," 
will  enable  you  to  rise  one  degree  higher  in  the 
scales  of  heavenly  bliss ! 

Elsie  Grey  was  married — in  the  little  ohurch, 
that  none  might  be  exoluded  from  the  sight, 
though  we  half  suspected  that  pride  had  muoh 
to  do  with  the  public  exposure  of  the  handsome 
bridegroom.  He  was  a  stranger  in  our  village, 
Elsie  having  made  her  conquest  while  on  a  visit 
to  a  friend  far  away.  Their  brief  acquaintance 
was  lengthened  by  a  few  months  of  correspon- 
dence, which  opened  but  little  of  his  true  cha- 
racter to  her,  while  her  own  soul  went  out  in 
all  its  fullness  and  trueness  and  constancy  in 
the  letters  she  weekly  penned  to  him. 

Poor  Elsie  I  It  would  have  been  better  for 
thee  had  some  friendly  voice  sounded  a  warn- 
ing, loud  and  long,  ere  that  final  step  was  taken. 


dream  of  love  and  happiness  was  to  have  a  slow 
awakening.  But  the  dim  lights  could  not  hide 
from  Elsie's  vision  the  contrast  between  what 
she  saw  and  what  she  had  expected  to  see. — 
Not  but  that  it  was  all  well  enough— not  but 
that  she  would  have  been  willing  to  have  gone 
into  the  rudest  cottage  with  her  heart's  chosen 
— but — that  he  had  deceived  her — purposely  de- 
ceived her  t  The  thought  burst  upon  her  mind 
with  a  terrible  reality,  but  with  a  mighty  effort 
she  crashed  it  down,  and  in  answer  to  a  mo- 
ment's mental  prayer,  she  was  enabled  to  speak 
calmly  with  those  to  whom  she  was  presented. 
Her  husband  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  strug- 
gle, but,  with  a  carelessness  of  manner  she  had 
never  observed  in  him  before,  he  gave  some  di- 
rections to  those  in  attendance,  and,  after  a  few 
general  remarks  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  he 
left  her  to  make  enquiries  as  to  occurrences  dur- 
ing his  absence. 

When  Elsie  found  herself  alone  with  her  hus- 
band again,  she  felt  a  most  painful  embarrass- 
ment, but,  he  was  again  tender,  and  she  who 
had  ever  looked  upon  falsehood  with  the  deep- 
est disgust,  powerless  to  condemn,  received  his 
caress,  utterly  unable  to  believe  what  her  sight 
and  hearing  had  made  known  to  her. 
Weeks  passed,  and  the  weight  upon  the 


But — no — it  was  permitted,  and  Hdoeth  He  not  \  young  wife's  heart  grew  heavier,  and  the  tear 
all  things  well  ?"  j  came  oftener  to  her  eye,  but  the  husband,  throw- 

True,  she  had  received  a  letter  of  doubtful  ing  off  the  character  of  the  lover,  had  seemed 
meaning  from  her  friend — she  could  not  quite  >  to  become  suddenly  insensible  to  change  or 
understand  it,  though  she  comprehended  that  S  emotion  in  the  one  he  had  promised  to  love  and 
some  disagreeable  feeling  existed  toward  him  to  protect.  His  manner  became  hasty  and  indif- 
whom  she  was  affianced.  j  fereut,  while  poor  Elsie,  with  a  wild  desire  to 

But  loving  hearts  are  slow  to  credit  words  of  j  hold  fast  some  of  the  happiness  that  was  so 
disparagement  spoken  of  the  one  beloved.   So  j  speedily  and  so  surely  escaping,  tasked  her  in- 


Elsie  Grey  had  laid  aside  her  friend's  letter  with 
an  inward  determination  to  keep  her  heart  free 
from  doubts,  and  her  confidence  pure  and  deep 
in  him  to  whom  she  was  soon  to  be  united. — 
There  were  no  charges  made — no  plain  acousa- : 
tions — why  should  she  be  influenced  by  such ' 
general  remarks  ?  8he  felt  sure  it  was  but  the 
want  of  a  closer  acquaintance,  or  the  ungener- 
ous sayings  of  some  envious  one  that  had  in- 
fluenced her  friend  to  write  to  her  thus. 

Tet  the  wedding  day  had  brought  "  trembling 
and  tears,"  and  it  was  not  without  a  shudder 
that  friends  and  acquaintances  were  given  up 
for  the  kindness  and  protection  of  an  untried 
one. 

She  had  had  a  brilliant  description  of  the 
home  to  which  she  was  going—its  beauties,  its 
conveniences,  the  large  circle  of  friends  who 
were  waiting  to  receive  her,  and  the  ease  and 
comfort  which  a  handsome  property  promised 
them.  And  she  had  believed  it — all— for  •Eu- 
gene Herbert's  face  was  not  one  to  create  dis- 
trust. 

It  was  night  when  they  arrived,  after  a  two 
days'  journey,  to  the  spot  where  that  sweet 


genuity  to  the  utmost  to  conceal  from  him,  and 
herself,  too,  the  loss  of  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect upon  which  her  affection  had  rested. 

Every  month  brought  with  it  some  new  de- 
velopment of  the  husband's  character.  Cred- 
itors were  making  frequent  and  pressing  de- 
mands. And,  though  some  effort  was  made  to 
conceal  the  tangled  consequences  of  dishonor- 
able dealings,  yet  continually  the  wife's  mind 
was  becoming  more  enlightened,  and  greater 
was  the  exertion  called  for  to  keep  alive  the 
ideal  in  presence  of  the  real.  Terrible,  terrible 
was  the  struggle,  known  only  to  those  who  have 
had  a  like  experience. 

Mrs.  Herbert  stood  at  her  hall  door  one  plea- 
sant morning.  Two  merry  birds  were  hopping 
about  in  the  yard — mated  and  happy.  She  was 
musing  upon  their  relative  situations,  while  a 
sigh  escaped  her  at  the  thought  that  intelligence 
should  ever  be  the  means  of  sinking  its  posses- 
sors lower  in  the  scale  of  virtue  than  the  crea- 
tures whose  movements  were  governed  by  in- 
stinct alone. 

"Wherefore  sighing— lady,  mine!"  said  a 
voice  j  ust  behind  her.   She  turned  and  met  her 
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husband,  with  a  crashed  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
a  look  of  anxiety  upon  his  countenance,  that 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  mirthful  tone  in 
which  he  had  addressed  her.  She  forced  back 
the  tears  that  were  pressing  to  be  shed,  and, 
with  as  mnch  cheerfulness  as  she  could  com- 
mand, was  attempting  a  reply,  when  she  was 
startled  at  the  sudden  paleness  that  overspread 
her  companion's  face,  and  looking  where  his 
gaxe  was  directed,  she  observed  two  gentlemen 
walking  with  quick  and  Arm  steps  toward  the 
house. 

"  Tell  them  I  am  not  at  home,"  said  her  hus- 
band, hastily  retreating  through  an  inner  door. 

"  Tell  them  he  is  not  at  home  1"  mentally  ex- 
claimed the  unhappy  woman.  "  Stain  my  soul 
with  a  lie !    God  help  me — /  cannot  do  it." 

The  strangers  were  already  upon  the  steps 
with  the  question — "  Is  Mr.  Herbert  in  ?" 

With  a  crimsoned  face  Elsie  turned  away, 
while  the  officers,  (for  such  they  were  J  without 
farther  ceremony,  walked  through  the  house 
into  the  room  where  her  husband  had  gone, 
and,  after  a  few  moments1  hurried  conversation, 
again  made  their  appearance  with  the  young 
man  between  them — a  prisoner  I 

Elsie  Grey !  Frightful  waves  of  earth's  trou- 
ble wouldst  thou  have  escaped,  hadst  thou 
never  awakened  from  that  death-like  swoon. — 
But  kind  friends  gathered  around,  and,  in  an- 
swer to  her  almost  frantic  inquiries  after  her 
husband,  she  was  told  that  he  had  l>een  taken 
upon  a  charge  of  having  obtained  property  un- 
der false  pretence,  but  that  friends  had  gone 
with  him  to  offer  bail  in  case,  he  Was  not  proved 
innocent,  so  that  he  would  return  to  her  that 
very  night,  without  doubt. 

And  he  did  return— Engene  Herbert  came 
bock  to  his  wife  with  a  smile  upon  his  face  and 
guilt  in  his  heart.  He  spoke  of  the  whole  af- 
fair as  a  trifling  occurrence.  He  said  they  were 
passionate  men — those  creditors — they  had  mis- 
construed the  matter  to  his  disadvantage,  but, 
he  was  rid  of  them,  he  hoped,  for  the  present. 

And  the  wife  believed  her  husband — of  course. 
What  good  would  it  have  done  for  her  to  have 
searched  out  the  windings  of  his  guilty  ways  ? 
She  tried  to  be  happy,  and  to  think  that  her 
husband  had  been  dealt  with  severely,  and  she 
more  then  half  accomplished  the  difficult  task. 
But,  *•  the  end  is  not  yet" 

A  year  has  passed— a  year  of  married  life.  A 
beauteous  babe  lies  in  Elsie's  arms. 

Surely,  now,  the  father's  heart  will  grow 
purer  under  this  new  and  holy  relation.  Alas  I 
the  growth  of  wrong  has  become  too  great  to 
be  crowded  out  by  a  tender  nursling. 

Ere  the  little  one-  has  reached  the  close  of  the 
second  month  of  its  life,  justice  is  again  in 
search  of  the  reckless  man.  And,  with  feelings 
almost  calloused  by  grief,  the  wife,  scarcely  able 
to  comprehend,  hears  her  husband's  words, 

44 1  must  go— to-day,  Elsie." 

14  But  when  will  you  return  ?" 

44 1  cannot  tell— perhaps  not  at  all.  Perhaps 
I  shall  make  my  way  to  California  and  send  for 
yon  to  meet  me  there/' 


The  mother  sought  for  calmness  and  comfort 
in  the  face  of  her  unconscious  babe;  nor  did  she 
seek  in  vain.  God  was  with  her,  and  though 
the  feelings  of  horror  at  the  circumstances  that 
surrounded  her,  dimmed  for  a  moment  her  view 
of  His  mercy,  yet  she  was  enabled  to  drive  de- 
spair away,  and,  pressing  her  innocent  child  to 
her  heart,  she  prayed  that  that  might  at  least  be 
spared  her,  4*pure  and  undefiled,"  from  the 
wicked  ways  of  earth's  transgressors. 

Evening  came,  and  the  mother  was  alone  with 
her  infant.  As  if  to  assure  herself  of  her 
sympathy  for  her  husband,  she  murmured 
aloud, 

44  How  cruel  to  compel  him  to  leave  the  com- 
forts of  home,  to  be  away  from  his  wife  and 
child,  with  no  one  to  soothe  him,  and  none  but 
strangers  to  minister  to  his  wants."  And,  lull- 
ing her  babe,  and  letting  fall  the  hot  tears  upon 
its  fatherless  head,  she  still  murmured, 

44  But;  I  am  glad  those  terrible  men  came  too 
late — he  was  safely  away.  Oh,  God,  protect 
him — my  husband— the  father  of  my  child." 

Thus  did  Elsie  Grey  strive  to  love  the  man 
who  had  deceived  her,  and  with  a  woman's 
trustfulness,  clung  to  ail  appearance  of  good, 
s  blinding  her  eyes  to  the  wrong  so  apparent  to 
others. 

But  the  morrow  brought  with  it  its  trials. — 
The  morning  meal  was  finished,  and  the  Irish 
domestic,  much  to  Elsie's  relief,  was  out  of  hear- 
ing, when,  unannounced,  two  gentlemen  stood 
before  the  trembling  wife.  But,  surprises  had 
become  common,  and,  nerving  herseli  to  meet 
whatever  terrible  developments  were  yet  to 
come,  she  courteously  bowed,  and  invited  them 
to  be  seated. 

Declining  the  invitation,  they  formally  made 
known  their  business.  They  held  in  their  hands 
a  chattel  mortgage  of  every  article  the  house 
contained ! 

Shocked  beyond  expression,  for  the  first  time 
did  bitter  thoughts  arise  in  Elsie's  heart.  To 
think  her  husband  had  left  her  with  only  suffi- 
cient means  to  supply  present  necessities,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  an  instrument  had 
been  given  which  could  be  used  to  strip  her  of 
every  comfort,  was  cruelty  too  barefaced  for 
even  her  charity  to  cover. 

Sickened  to 'the  deepest  depths  of  her  loving 
heart,  she  seated  herself  for  support,  and  calm- 
ly bade  the  men  do  their  duty. 

But,  fortunately  for  earth's  afflicted,  men  aie 
not  all  leaden-hearted.  It  did  not  require  great 
knowledge  for  these  who  stood  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Herbert  that  morning,  to  see  that  her 
calmness  was  the  calmness  of  despair,  and  with 
feelings  of  humanity  they  forbore  to  press  fur- 
ther upon  her  wounded' spirit. 

They  gave  her  friendly  advice,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  seok  the  protection  of  her  friends, 
if  she  had  any,  and  assured  her  that  nothing 
should  be  removed  from  her  sight  that  she  was 
accustomed  to  look  upon,  so  long  as  she  chose 
to  remain  where  she  was. 

With  a  bewildered  brain  Elsie  penned  a  hastf 
letter  to  the  home  of  her  childhood.  She  did 
not  tell  of  her  husband's  wrong,  she  told  only 
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of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  forced  separation 
which  was  the  consequence. 

Another  <3[ay  brought  a  letter  from  her  hus- 
band, written  in  the  liveliest  strain,  with  ac- 
counts of  a  pleasant  journey,  an  hospitable  host, 
and  comforts  in  abundance ;  and  closing  with  a 
caution  to  Elsie  to  let  nothing  lessen  her  inter- 
est in  him,  but  to  remember  he  was  her  hus- 
band, and  had  strong  claims  upon  her  child ! 

Heavier,  heavier  grew  the  weight  upon  the 
wife's  heart,  and  well  nigh  had  she  yielded  to 
despair,  when  a  hasty  note  reached  her  from 
the  friends  "  at  home."  Every  line  was  an  ur- 
gent request  for  her  immediate  return  to  them,  j 
and  every  word  a  word  of  sympathy. 

Yearningly  she  let  her  thoughts  wander  back 
to  the  green  groves  where  she  had  played  her 
childish  plays,  unknown  to  care,  and  tearfully 
she  sought  guidance  from  Him  who  "  guideth 
aright." 

Another  day,  and  still  farther  developments, 
and  her  resolution  was  taken.  Rallying  what 
little  strength  remained  to  her,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  friends,  she  made  speedy  preparations 
for  the  journey,  and  with  her  little  one  in  her 
arms,  under  the  protection  of  a  kind-hearted 
stranger,  she  bade  adieu  to  the  scene  of  her  tor- 
ture, and  by  fast-flying  cars  was  speedily  borne 
to  the  home  she  had  left,  and  the  friends  she 
had  proved. 

But  not  yet,  kind  reader,  had  she  given  up 


the  father  of  her  child.  With  a  strange  faith 
that  defies  all  comparison,  she  still  hoped  he 
was  worthy  of  her  affection,  and,  amidst  the 
cautiously,  though  firmly  expressed  opinions  of 
her  friends,  she  managed  to  keep  alive  a  faint 
expectation  that  some  marvellous  occurrence 
would  yet  prove  him  guiltless  of  wrong.  With 
tenderness  in  her  heart  she  wrote  him  a  long 
and  faithful  letter.  She  told  him  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  since  he  left  her,  and,  though 
she  did  not  censure,  she  candidly  expressed  her 
disapproval  of  a  business  course  60  tangled  as 
to  produce  such  dreadful  consequences,  and 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  prudence  and  fore- 
sight. 

But  the  reply— spare  its  repetition — it  preclu- 
ded all  possibility  of  a  worthy  source — it  con- 
demned her  as  a  faithless  wife,  forsaking  her 
husband,  and  exhibited  a  recklessness  as  to  the 
future,  that  crushed  out  every  earthly  hope 
from  Elsie's  heart,  and  drove  her  with  a  wild 
cry  to  her  Maker,  who  sent  forth  His  blessed 
spirit  to  be  her  comforter,  and  graciously  ac- 
cepted her  as  one  of  His. 

Oh,  merciful  Father !  Let  her  hope  that  the 
night  of  her  life  is  ended,  and  that  the  day 
which  follows,  though  shadowy  its  light,  may 
be  free  from  past  terrors  and  sickening  heart- 
struggles.  So  shall  her  arms  be  lifted  to  Thee 
in  confidence,  and  with  humility  will  she  bear 
her  life's  burthen. 


MEMORY. 


BY    0.  EVERTS. 


I  am  not  dreaming  now.   0,  no ! 

And  yet  on  sunny  paths  I  stray  ; 
Beside  me  gentle  streamlets  flow, 

And  wild-flowers  blossom  on  my  way. 
"This  way,  this  way"— 
A  voice  seems  singing  in  my  ear — 
A  winning  voice—"  This  way,  this  way." 

I  am  not  dreaming  now.   0,  no ! 

Yet  this  is  not  the  path  of  care, 
Nor  this  the  field  where  sorrows  grow. 

How  fragrant  is  the  perfnmed  air ! — 
"This  way,  this  way!" — 
8ome  wizard  must  have  charmed  the  air ; 
Some  syren  sings,  '» This  way,  this  way. 


I  am  not  dreaming  now.    0,  no ! 

I'm  wakeful  as  the  birds  at  dawn  ; 
I  feel  the  joyous  south-wind  blow 

Like  gpring-time,  as  I  follow  on 
This  way,  this  way. 
There  is  no  joy  can  equal  this ! 
Sing  on-sweet  voice !— "  This  way,  this  way  V] 

I  am  not  dreaming  now.   0,  no  ! 

But  ah !  yon  cloud  obscures  it  all ! 
How  changed  the  gentle  streamlet's  flow  ! 

How  soon  the  withered  blossoms  fall ! 
Ah,  me !   Ah,  me ! 
The  present  blots  out*  all  the  past : 
It  was  no  dream — but  memory  ! 


SPEAK  GENTLY. 


Speak  gently !  all  harsh  words  are  vain, 

However  often  tried ; 
They  do  bat  make  the  heart  more  hard , 

Then  never  rashly  chide. 

A  kind  remonstrance  win  achieve 

More  real  lasting  good, 
Than  all  the  fluency  of  words 
Addressed  in  angry  mood. 
vol.  vin. — 14 


I  The  traveller,  when  the  boisterous  wind, 

'  Contending  with  the  sun, 

\  Assailed  him,  oloser  held  his  cloak 

>  Than  he  before  had  done. 

But,  warmed  by  the  resistless  force 
j  Of  Sol's  more  genial  ray, 

;;       He  yielded,  melted,  and,  o'eroome, 
j         He  put  his  oloak  away. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  HOSPITALITY. 


[Mre.  Kirkland  has  written  an  excellent 
"Chapter  on  Hospitality,"  which  we  take  the 
liberty  of  transferring  to  onr  pages,  from  her 
beautiful  "  Evening  Book,"  published  by  Chas. 
Scribner,  New  York.] 


Few  of  the  good  and  pleasant  things  of  this 
world  will  bear  analyzing.  We  must  take  them 
as  they  are,  or  we  lose  them  altogether.  Even 
our  own  most  fondly-cherished  benevolences — 
the  things  whereby  in  our  secret  souls,  we  hope 
to  cover  at  least  a  part  cf  the  multitude  of  sins 
—change  color  when  we  apply  the  severe  tests 
with  which  we  are  wont  to  try  the  good  deeds 
of  our  neighbors.  It  is  not  well  to  sift  every- 
thing for  the  sake  of  detecting  earthiness ;  yet 
the  world  is  so  full  of  adulterations  that  some- 
thing is  necessary  in  self-defence.  We  may 
inquire  a  little  into  some  fair-seeming  shows,  at 
least  to  draw  lessons  for  our  own  practice. 

No  quality  or  habit  is  more  popular,  or  more  | 
naturally  popular,  than  hospitality.  It  appeals 
so  directly  to  the  universal  part  of  us — the  poor 
wants  of  poor  human  nature,  in  the  first  place, 
and  that  other  want,  no  less  urgent,  that  what 
eontributes  to  the  refreshment  of  the  body, 
should  be  seasoned  with  love  or  kindness  or 
seme  show  of  them.  We  love  even  the  pre- 
tence so  dearly  that  we  praise  an  inn— that 
abode  of  the  mercenary  demons — in  proportion 
as  there  is  the  outward  semblance  of  this,  though 
we  know  it  will  all  be  "  put  down  in  the  bill." 
This  may  be  one  reason  why  some  persons  who 
have  sacrificed  life's  best  blessing — spontaneous, 
disinterested  affectiou — to  the  indulgence  of 
certain  anti-social  unoongenialities,  find  their 
only  pleasure  in  advancing  age,  in  places  where 
the  appearance,  at  least  of  "  honor,  love,  obedi- 
ence, troops  of  friends,"  may  be  purchased  with 
money — the  only  means  left  these  unfortunates. 

Being  popular,  hospitality  is,  of  course,  a  vir- 
tue which  most  people  wish  to  practice  in  some 
shape,  and  which  many  people  try  to  practice  at 
the  smallest  possible  expense.  We  do  not  mean 
expense  of  money — though  this  is  sometimes 
spared  rather  unnecessarily — but  of  some  other 
things  not  so  cheap  as  money.  Sad  blunders 
are  made—blunders  of  various  kinds;  some, 
which  cover  us  with  Bhame  upon  reflection ; 
some,  which  cover  us  with  ridicule  while  we  are 
happily  unconscious ;  some,  which  make  ene- 
mies where  we  hoped  to  have  secured  friends  ; 
some,  through  means  of  which  our  pride  appears 
while  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  confer- 
ring a  highly  appreciated  honor  upon  our  guests. 
In  primitive  conditions  of  life,  where  the  daily 
wants  become  especially  prominent,  from  the 
degree  of  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  whe- 
ther they  will  be  satisfied,  and  how — hospitality 
is  often  impulsive  and  sincere.  Sympathy  is 
necessarily  strong  in  such  oasts.  It  is  in  highly 
civilised  and  artificial  life,  that  hospitality  be- 
comes an  art,  to  be  studied  like  other  fine  arts, 
or  neglected  and  oontentmed  through  pride  and 


inveterate  self-indulgence.  Poole— Paul  Pit 
Poole — has  an  amusing  sketch,  "  A  Christmas 
Visit  to  Dribble  Hall,"  an  extract  from  which, 
in  the  "  Living  Age,"  gave  rise  to  this  homily, 
by  calling  up  to  remembrance  certain  amusing 
passages  in  our  own  experience,  which  set  us 
upon  theorizing  a  little  in  the  matter.  "  Squire 
Dribble"  is  a  person  who  chooses  to  invite  peo- 
ple to  his  house,  and  when  they  are  there  and  • 
fairly  in  his  power,  takes  particular  care  to  avoid 
perceiving  their  wants,  and  especially  cannot  be 
made  to  understand  that  their  habits  may  not 
be  precisely  similar  to  his  own.  Two  gentlemen 
arrive  at  his  country-house  too  late  for  dinner; 
he  regrets  they  did  not  come  sooner,  but  pro- 
mises to  hurry  supper  by  half-an-hour.  On  their 
hinting  pretty  broadly  that  so  considerable  a 
delay  will  be  inconvenient  after  a  long  drive,  he 
offers  a  slice  of  "  something  cold"  with  tea.  In 
the  morning  he  insists  upon  their  rising  at  his 
hour,  and  allows  them  to  dress  in  the  bitter  cold 
without  fire,  and  so  oome  down  blue  and  shiv- 
ering to  the  breakfast-table,  where  the  eggs  are 
counted  out,  and  the  newspaper  clutched  by  the 
squire,  who  declares  that  he  would  not  give  a 
farthing  for  the  paper  unless  he  sees  the  first  of  it 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch — we  are  convinced  of 
it.  We  have  seen  American  Dribbles  who  occa- 
sionally tried  to  be  hospitable  just  in  the  squire's 
manner.  In  houses,  where  all  below  stairs  was 
costly  and  luxurious,  we  have  seen  the  guest- 
ohamber  unfurnished  even  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  chairs  and  tables  ;  no  attendance  of 
a  servant  offered,  and  no  notice  given  of  the 
time  for  rising,  until  the  bell  rang  for  the  early 
breakfast,  which  was  then  on  the  table.  We 
have  seen  a  lady  who  had  visits  and  shopping 
on  her  hands,  suffered  to  sit  still,  when  her  time 
was  limited,  because  the  walking  was  too  bad 
for  her  to  venture  out  on  foot,  and  delicacy  pre- 
vented her  sending  out  for  a  carriage  while 
there  was  one  quite  at  liberty,  though  not 
offered.  In  this  matter  of  carriages,  particu- 
larly, a  "  Dribble"  hospitality  is  but  too  com- 
mon ;  for  again  and  again  have  we  seen  young 
ladies  who  were  visiting  where  a  coach  was 
kept,  obliged  to  walk  home  after  evening  parties 
— attended  by  a  servant  or  some  woful  beau— a 
mile  or  two  in  the  cold,  because,  although  no 
carriage  was  sent,  it  was  well  understood  that 
the  family  pride 'forbade  any  inmate  from  using 
a  hired  one. 

To  be  "  treated  like  one  of  the  family"  is 
sometimes  very  agreeable ;  but  this  may  be 
carried  a  little  too  far.  We  once  knew  a  lady 
so  candid  as  to  protest  against  this  mark  of 
affection.  She  declared  that  when  she  visited, 
it  made  part  of  her  pleasure  to  be  treated  like 
company.  Guests  differ  so  much  on  this  point 
that  one  must  have  unusual  tact  if,  in  enter- 
taining much,  an  occasional  error  be  not  com- 
mitted. Some  are  so  painfully  anxious  to  avoid 
,giving  trouble,  that  an  additional  dish  makes 
tthem  miserable,  quite  forgetting  that  with  many 
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a  good,  kind-hearted  entertainer  this  very  tron-  \  to  feel  that,  while  you  are  gene"  with  his  oppres- 
Me  is  a  pleasure.  Some,  again,  find  their  habits  ^  sive  civilities,  he  considers  himself  as  laying  you 
so  imperious  that  they  play  "  Dribble"  in  other  >  under  the  greatest  obligations ;  to  find  oeremo- 
people's  houses,  putting  everybody  out  as  to  \  nious  observance  taking  the  place  of  welcome, 
time,  place,  and  circumstance,  without  a  mis-  ^  and  formality  rendering  ease  impossible— this  is 
giving.  A  noted  lady  travelling  in  this  country  $  but  too  common  in  this  country,  as  well  as  else- 
some  years  age,  required  her  bottle  of  Cham-  $  where  among  those  who  lack  nothing  of  this 
pagne  every  night  on  going  to  bed,  and  that  in  ji  world's  goods  but  the  knowledge  how  to  enjoy, 
the  soberest  of  eastern  families.  This,  too,  was  ^  A  visit  under  such  circumstances  is  so  odious 
only  an  item  in  the  list  of  the  rather  onerous  ij  that  a  guest  would  need  to  be  presented  with 
roamissibles.  We  have  heard  more  than  one  jl  a  good  part  of  the  fine  things  he  sees— accord- 
anecdote  of  popular  clergymen,  who,  during  *  ing  to  the  worthy  host  in  the  Persian  Tales — to 
occasional  visits  to  their  greatest  admirers,  have  i  induce  him  to  make  a  second  attempt, 
construed  the  guest-right  so  rigorously  as  to  s  Sincerity  is  sometimes  severely  tried  in  cases 
cause  all  the  household  to  heave  a  simultane-s  where  hospitality  appears  to  demand  one  course, 
ooa  sigh  of  relief  at  their  departure.  $  while  truth  and  nature  cry  out  for  its  opposite. 

Consoientions  people,  whose  habits  are  very  ^  To  seem  glad  to  see  a  visitor  when,  from  what- 
strict,  and  who  sincerely  believe  certain  prac-s  ever  circumstances,  you  wish  he  had  chosen  to 
tices  and  certain  articles  of  diet  to  be  highly  J  stop  anywhere  else ;  to  be  obliged  to  press  him 
deleterious,  are  sometimes  cruelly  divided  be-^to  stay  when  your  affairs  imperatively  require 
tween  the  desire  to  make  their  guests'  time  pass  s  that  you  should  be  left  alone  ;  to  feel  constrained 
agreeably,  and  to  entertain  them  with  the  best \  to  bo  "in  spirits"  with  a  heavy  heart ;  to  wear 


the  house  affords ;  and  the  fear  of  contributing 
to  evil  habits,  or  offering  what  is  injurious  to 
health.  Sinoe  the  temperance  reformation, 
many  persons  have  learned  to  think  every  form 
of  spirituous  liquors  so  injurious  that  they  dare 
not  set  anything  of  the  kind  before  their  friends ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  ideas  of  gene- 
rous conviviality  and  hearty  welcome  attached 
to  this  form  of  refreshment  are  so  potent,  that 
they  feel  a  species  of  regret — perhaps,  also,  of 
false  shame — which  makes  an  adherence  to 
principle,  in  this  particular,  extremely  difficult. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  subject,  seem  still  to 
fancy  that  they  show  their  hospitality  by  press* 
ing  the  guest  to  drink  whether  he  will  or  not ; 
and  even  in  a  case  where  it  is  well  known  that 
the  person  so  pressed  had  been  saved  on  the 
brink  of  ruin  only  by  the  resolution  not  to 
touch  even  a  glass,  we  have  seen  a  lady  tempt 


a  hilarious  aspect  when  mirth  is  "  as  vinegar  to 
the  teeth,  and,  as  Bmoke  to  the  eyes ;"  that  we 
should  ever  do  or  even  attempt  such  things, 
shows  how  deeply  we  feel  the  claims  of  hospi- 
tality. They  are  done  or  attempted  every  day, 
not  through  self-interest  or  any  such  unworthy 
motive,  but  simply  from  the  instinctive  dread  of 
seeming  deficient  in  what  mankind  in  all  ages 
have  agreed  to  consider  a  sacred  duty.  Those 
who,  through  moroseness,  pride,  or  parsimony, 
decline  these  and  kindred  sacrifices,  are  univer- 
sally denounced  as  selfish  churls,  or  haughty 
egotists,  and  voted  inhuman  by  the  general 
voice. 

Like  many  other  virtues,  hospitality  is  prac- 
ticed in  its  perfection  by  the  poor.  If  the  rich 
did  their  share,  how  would  the  woes  of  this 
world  be  lightened!  how  would  the  diffusive 
blessing  irradiate  a  wider  and  wider  circle,  until 
ij  the  vast  confines  of  society  would  bask  in  the 


and  urge  an  unfortunate  visitor,  until  she  s  reviving  ray !  If  every  forlorn  widow,  whose 
looked  to  us  like  Borne  fell  licenad  luring  a  hap-  \  heart  bleeds  over  the  recollection  of  past  hap- 
less mortal  to  destruction.  <  pin  ess,  made  bitter  by  contrast  with  present  pov- 
Even  in  the  matter  of  tea  and  coffee,  some  jj  erty  and  sorrow,  found  a  comfortable  home  in 
people  have  a  conscience,  and  offer  with  reluc-S  the  ample  establishment  of  her  rich  kinsman  ; 
tance  to  their  friends  what  seems  to  them  pre-  5  if  every  young  man  struggling  for  a  foothold  on 
mature  old  age,  depression  of  spirits,  paralysis,  \  the  slippery  soil  of  life,  were  cheered  and  aided 
and  early  death.  Others,  again,  are  so  over  ^  by  the  countenance  of  some  neighbor  whom  for- 
kind,  that  they  must  make  your  coffee*  strong  ^  tune  had  endowed  with  the  power  to  confer  hap- 
enough  to  be  sour  and  your  tea  to  be  bitter,  re-  •  piness ;  if  the  lovely  girl,  shrinking  and  delicate, 
minding  one  of  the  story  of  the  good,  old,  Jersey  \  whom  we  see  every  day  toiling  for  a  mere  pit- 
lady  who  entertained  Oen.  Washington  during  j  tance  to  sustain  frail  life*  and  guard  the  sacred 
the  time  of  the  war,  when  moUutu  was  the  \  remnant  of  gentility,  were  taken  by  the  hand, 
usual  sweetener.  \  invited  and  encouraged,  by  ladies  who  pass  them 
"  Not  quite  so  sweet,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  \  by  with  a  cold  nod-— but  where  shall  we  stop  in 
said  the  courteous  great  man,  when  he  handed  \  enumerating  the  oases  in  which  true,  genial  hos- 
his  tea-cup  to  be  filled  the  second  time.  ^  pitality,  practioed  by  the  rioh  ungrudging]/, 
•K)h,dear!"  said  the  hospitable  dame,  putting  J:  without  a  selfish  drawback — would  prove  a 
in  rather  an  extra  share  of  the  precious  article,  *  fountain  of  blessedness,  almost  an  antidote  to 
44  if  it  was  all  molasses  it  wouldn't  be  too  good  \  half  the  keener  miseries  under  which  society 
for  General  Washington  1"  <  groans ! 


Pinching  hospitality  is  bad  enough,  but  osten- 
tatious hospitality  is,  if  possible,  worse.  To  see 
in  all  your  host's  pompous  offers,  in  all  his  sedu- 
lous attentions,  and  all  his  unwearied  display  of 
resources,  himself,  and  not  you,  the  real  object ; 


Yes  ;  the  poor — and  children — understand 
hospitality  after  the  pure  model  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  We  can  cite  two  instances,  both 
true. 

In  the  western  woods,  a  few  years  sinoe,  lived 
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a  verv  indigent  Irish  family.  Their  log-cabin 
scarcely  protected  them  from  the  weather,  and 
the  potato  field  made  bnt  poor  provision  for 
the  numerous  rosy  cheeks  that  shone  through 
the  unstopped  chinks  when  a  stranger  was  pass- 
ing by.  Vet  when  another  Irish  family,  poorer 
still,  and  way-worn  and  travel-soiled,  stopped 
•  at  their  door — children,  household  goods,  and 
all — they  not  only  received  and  entertained 
them  for  the  night,  but  kept  them  many  days, 
sharing  with  this  family  numerous  as  their  own, 
the  one  room  and  loft,  which  made  up  their  poor 
dwelling,  and  treating  them  in  all  respects  as  if 
they  had  been  invited  guests.  And  the  mother 
of  the  same  family,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
a  widowed  sister  who  had  lived  in  New  York, 
immediately  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
residence  of  the  children,  with  a  view  to  coming 
all  .the  way  to  the  city  to  take  the  orphans  home 
to  her  own  house,  and  bring  them  up  with  her 
own  children.  We  never  heard  whether  the 
search  was  successful,  for  the  circumstance  oc- 
curred about  the  time  we  were  leaving  that  part 
of  the  country ;  but  that  the  intention  was  sin- 
cere, and  would  be  carried  into  effect,  if  possi- 
ble, there  was  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

As  to  children  and  their  sincere,  generous 
little  hearts,  we  were  going  to  say,  that  one 
asked  his  mother,  in  ail  seriousness,  "  Mamma, 
why  don't  you  ask  the  poor  people  when  you 
have  a  party  ?  Doesn't  it  say  so  in  the  Bible  ?" 
A  keen  reproof,  and  unanswerable. 

The  nearest  we  recollect  to  have  observed  to 
this  literal  construction  of  the  sacred  injunction, 
among  those  who  may  be  called  the  rich,  in  con- . 
tradistinction  to  those  whom  we  usually  call 
poor— though  our  kind  friends  were  far  from 
being  what  the  world  considers  rich — was  in  the 
case  of  a  city  family,  who  lived  well,  and  who 
always  on  Christmas  day,  Thanksgiving,  or 
other  festival  time,  when  a  dinner  more  gener- 
ous than  ordinary,  smoked  upon  the  board,  took 
care  to  invite  their  homeless  friends  who  lived 
somewhat  poorly  or  uncomfortably — the  widow 
from  her  low-priced  boarding  house ;  the  young 
clerk,  perhaps,  far  from  his  father's  comfortable 
fireside;  the  daily  teacher,  whose  only  defi- 
ciency lay  in  his  purse — these  were  the  guests 
cheered  at  this  truly  hospitable  board.  And 
cheered  heartily — not  with  cold,  half-reluctant 
civility,  but  with  the  warmest  welcome,  and  the  I 
pleasant  appendix  of  the  long,  merry  evening  \ 
with  music  and  games,  and  the  frolic-dance  after  | 
the  piano.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  give  j 
this  as  a  solitary  instance,  but  we  wish  we  knew 
of  many  such.  j 

The  forms  of  society  are  in  a  high  degree  ini- 
mical to  true  hospitality.  Pride  has  crushed 
genuine  social  feeling  out  of  too  many  hearts, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  cold  sterility  of  inter- 
course, a  soul-stifling  ceremoniousness,  a  sleep- 
less vigilance  for  self,  totally  incompatible  with 
that  free,  flowing,  genial  intercourse  with  huma- 
nity, so  nourishing  to  all  the  better  feelings. — 
The  sacred  love  of  home— the  panacea  for  many 
of  life's  ills — suffers  with  the  rest.  Few  people . 
have  homes  now-a-days.  The  fine,  cheerful,  \ 
every-day  parlor,  with  its  table  oovered  with 


the  implements  of  real  occupation  and  real 
amusement;  mamma-  on  the  sofa,  with  her 
needle  ;  grandmamma  in  her  great  chair,  knit- 
ting ;  pussy  winking  at  the  fire,  is  gone.  In  its 
place  we  have  two  georgeous  rooms,  arranged  for 
company,  but  empty  of  human  life;  tables 
oovered  with  gaudy,  ostentatious,  and  useless 
articles — a  very  mockery  of  anything  like  ra- 
tional pastime — the  light  of  heaven  as  cau- 
tiously excluded  as  the  delicious  music  of  free, 
childish  voices ;  every  member  of  the  family 
wandering  4n  forlorn  loneliness,  or  huddled  in 
some  "  back  room"  or  "  basement,"  in  which 
are  collected  the  only  means  of  comfort  left 
them  under  this  miserable  arrangement.  This 
is  the  substitute  which  hundreds  of  people 
accept  in  place  of  home !  Shall  we  look  in  such 
places  for  hospitality  ?  As  soon  expect  figs 
from  thistles.  Invitations  there  will  be  occa- 
sionally, doubtless,  for  "  society"  expects  it ;  bnt 
let  a  country  cousin  present  himself,  and  see 
whether  he  will  be  put  in  the  state  apartments. 
Let  no  infirm  and  indigent  relative  expect  a 
place  under  such  roof.  Let  not  even  the  hum- 
ble individual,  who  placed  the  stepping-stone 
which  led  to  that  fortune,  ask  a  share  in  the 
abundance  which  would  never  have  had  a 
beginning  but  for  his  timely  aid.  "  We  have 
changed  all  that  I" 

But  setttng  aside  the  hospitality  which  has 
any  reference  to  duty  or  obligation,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  other  kind — that  which  is  exer- 
cised for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it  brings— is 
becoming  more  and  more  rare  among  us.  The 
deadly  strife  of  emulation,  the  mad  pursuit  of 
wealth,  the  suspicion  engendered  by  rivalry, 
leave  little  chance  for  the  spontaneity,  the  aban- 
don, the  hearty  sympathy,  which  give  the  charm 
to  social  meetings  and  make  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  one  of  the  highest  pleasures.  We 
have  attempted  to  dignify  our  simple  republi- 
canism by  far-away,  melancholy  imitations  of 
the  Old  World ;  but  the  incongruity  between 
these  forms  and  the  true  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions is  such,  that  all  we  gain  is  a  bald  empti- 
ness, gilded  over  with  vulgar  show.  Real 
dignity,  such  as  that  of  John  Adams  when  he 
lived  among  his  country  neighbors  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  a  court,  we  are  learning  to  despise, 
We  persist  in  making  ourselves  the  laughing- 
stock or*  really  refined  people,  by  forsaking  our 
true  ground  and  attempting  to  stand  upon  that 
which  shows  our  deficiencies  to  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage. When  shall  we  learn  that  the  "  spare 
feast — a  radish  and  an  egg,"  if  partaken  by  the 
good  and  cultivated,  has  a  charm  which  no 
expense  can  purchase  ?  When  shall  we  look 
at  the  spirit  rather  than  the  semblanoe  of  things 
— when  give  up  the  shadow  for  the  substance  ? 

You  who  complain  that  men  annoy  you,  may 
there  not  be  those  to  whom  you  are  an  annoy- 
ance ?  You  who  are  so  stern  in  reprehension  of 
your  neighbor's  fault,  are  you  without  reproach  ? 
What  strange  work  would  it  make  with  your 
self-complacency,  if  all  whose  feelings  or  con- 
venience you  have  thwarted,  were  to  commence 
a  system  of  retaliation  ? 
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HOBBIES. 


"  How  I  do  hate  a  man  with  a  hobby  !"  ex- ,  be  impressed  on  all  minds,  and  carry  with  it  a 
claimed  Mrs.  Smith  to  me  the  other  evening, '  feeling  of  universal  toleration.  I  must  be  pre- 
when  we  were  seated  together.  j  pared  to  find  everywhere  with  everybody  a 

I  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  looked  quick-  \ "  Carlo"  or  a  "  Pincher,"  and,  having  regard  to 
ly  up  from  my  book.  \  my  own  claims,  be  ready  to  yield  their  just 

"There  now,"  said  she,  "that  is  so  like  your  1  measure  to  others ;  and  whether  the  hobby  be 
tiresome,  unsympathising  way — you  mean  that ;  a  domestic  pet  or  a  pet  project,  a  scheme  or  a 
I  am  wrong  again,  of  course."  .    \  skye  terrier,  to  hold  it  in  proper  consideration. 

" My  dear,"  said  I,  "  I  was  pausing  to  consid-  s    All  this  maybe  pronounced  " very  good,"  but 
er  whether  it  was  some  particular  man  that  you  >  too  general  in  its  application.   An  instance  or 
hated,  who  happened,  besides,  to  have  a  hobby,  { two  will  give  it  point : — 
and" —  j    My  old  friend,  Tim  Faddles>  was  one  of  the 

"  Oh,  there  now ! — well  and  what  difference  J  most  universally  popular  men  conceivable. — 
does  that  make  ?  But  the  truth  is,  that  I  hate  \  This,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  bachelor, 
every  one  that  has  a  hobby."  ^  neither  young,  good-looking — in  the  ordinary 

"Then,  my  dear,"  added  I,  "you  mean  to  say  J  sense  of  the  term— rich,  accomplished,  nor  in- 
that  you  hate  everybody,  which  I  don't  believe  ;  J  fluential.  He  was  a  bank  clerk,  and,  like  the 
for  I  know  that  you  don't  hate  me,  and  I  have  J  rest  of  the  world,  had  a  hobby, — of  course  he 


a  hobby." 
"You!" 
"  Yes,  and  you — and" — 
"I  declare  I  haven't!" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  as  no  man  yet  succeeded 
thoroughly  in  taking  his  own  portrait,  or  truly 
describing  his  own  character,  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  ourselves,  and  turn  our  glances 
around  us.  Here  is  Paradise-row, — an  average 
sort  of  place, — let  us  glance  cursorily  from  num- 
ber one  to  number  twelve,  and  as  far  as  our  ob- 
servation serves  us,  we  shall  find  a  hobby  in 
each  house, — either  enthroned  in  the  best  room 
and  gloried  in,  or  poked  away  in  the  roof  or 
cellar,  as  if  half  ashamed  of." 

My  wife  was  not  at  all  displeased  at  the  turn 
I  had  given  to  the  conversation,  and  had  half 
forgotten  the  subject  of  her  alleged  hatred  in 
the  pleasure  of  jotting  down  a  catalogue  of  the 
hobby-horses  kept  by  our  neighbors  in  Para- 
dise-row. The  next  half  hour  was  spent  in  a 
manner,  I  confess,  more  amusing  than  defensi- 
ble.  I  need  not  transcribe  that  catalogue :  nor 


;  had, — every  one  believed  it ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
but  few  could  guess  what  it  was.  His  house, 
his  garden,  his  clothes,  pictures,  sports,  politics, 
church-going,  were  all  so  gently  spirited,  that 
none  *of  these  were  hobbyfied  into  any  pecu- 
liarity. His  neighbors  on  each  side  were  not 
long  in  guessing  it,  but  he  never  told  them. — 
The  people  at  number  four  thought  he  had  a 
mangle,  and  did  his  own  linen.  Those  at  num- 
ber six — the  other  side — concluded  him  to  be 
an  optician  grinding  lenses.  The  truth  was,  his 
passion  was  turning. 

He  had  a  lathe.  At  this  he  worked,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  with  a  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
truly  wonderful.  He  possessed,  moreover,  a 
copy  of  every  work  that  had  ever  been  printed 
upon  the  subject  of  turnery.  The  amount  of 
solid  timber  turned  into  sawdust  by  Tim  must . 
have  been  enormous.  And  for  what  purpose  ? 
Cut  bono  ?  it  may  be  asked.  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple, but  triumphantly  clenching : — For  fun.  It 
was  his  hobby.  But  what  then  ?  Did  T.  Pad- 
dles tolerate  any  less  the  fine  stud  of  hobby- 


is  it  my  purpose  to  entertain  the  reader  with  horses  kept  by  his  friends  ?  Not  in  the  least, 
a  show-up  of  my  neighbors.  Indeed,  my  ob-  Not  only  did  he  never  trot  his  horse  up  and 
ject  is  of  a  very  different  character.  I  would  j  down  the  High-street  of  Merry  ville,  instead 
invoke  a  large  spirit  of  toleration — a  sympathy  >  thereof  keeping  it  snugly  within  its  own  pad- 
rather  for  the  hobbies  of  all  men— supposing  j  dock,  but  he  had  a  keen  and  a  kindly  eye  to 
always  that  they  are  such  as  are  consistent  with  discern  the  best  points  in  those  of  his  neigh- 
good  fellowship  and  the  well-being  of  society,  bors. 

And  why  ?  simply  because  each  individual  of  the  i  Mrs.  Sapgreen's  conservatory  had  in  him  a 
human  race  must  have  a  hobby — more  or  less  fervent  admirer, — he  was  Mr.  Wort's  the  ama- 
developed.  As  true  as  that  there  are  no  two  teur  kitchen  gardener's,  best  customer,  eating 
things  exactly  alike  in  nature,  so  are  there  no  no  potatoes  at  home  but  those  grown  by  him — 
two  minds  similarly  biassed.  What,  then,  is  or  at  least  pretending  to  do  bo — my  belief  being 
my  hobby,  strictly  speaking,  oannotbe  another's,  that  he  secretly  bestowed  tbem  upon  Mrs.  Wat- 
"  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  is  an  excellent  maxim,  tie's  pigs,  which  he  publicly  patronized  ;  he  was 
tending  to  the  general  harmony  of  social  life ;  an  astronomical  student  with  Mr.  Skyrake ;  a 
but  it  is  not  natural  to  us.  The  very  qualities  parochial  reformer  with  Stickler  of  the  Lodge  ; 
that  render  "  Carlo"  peculiarly  pleasing  to  you,  \  a  naturalist  —  wlgo,  bird-stuffer — with  Mr. 
cannot  operate  with  me,  differing  as  my  taste  \  Chirp.  Certain  in  his  own  mind  that  every 
must  differ  from  yours.  "Pincher"  is  a  dog  j  man  had  his  "soft  place,"  "weakness,"  "croch- 
more  to  my  mind,  and  you  are  not  only  excus-'et,"  or  by  whatever  other  name  you  may  call  it, 
able  for  not  seeing  his  perfections  as  I  do,  but  >  he  diligently  sought  it  out,  and  having  found, 
it  is  impossible  that  you  should.  This  great  j  used  his  knowledge  generously.  The  golden 
truth,  then,  of  universal  dissimilarity,  ought  to  \  maxim  set  in  the  divine  words,  "  all  things  to 
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all  men/'  found  in  him  a  practical  expo- 
nent. 

Even  old  Wrenoh,  with  his  raking  gont — 
whioh  was  hi$  hobby — although  it  had  turned 
all  the  milk  of  human  kindness  he  ever  pos- 
sessed into  the  sourest  curds  and  whey,  and 
made  a  misanthrope  of  him, — made  no  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  Paddles,  whose  sympathy 
was  unmistakably  genuine,  Had  poor  Wrench 
had  any  thing  to  leave  beyond  his  crutches, 


Faddles  would  hare  been  his  heir.  In  short, 
from  Mrs.  Doseby %  with  her  cough  mixture,  at 
one  end  of  Merryville,  to  Miss  Pinks,  with  her 
real  King  Charles*  spaniels  at  the  other,  Tim 
Faddles  was  a  general  sympathiser  without  be- 
ing a  hypocrite  :  for  under  all  his  outward  mani- 
festations was  firmly  laid  a  solid  substratum  of 
kind-heartedness,  a  charity  whioh,  beginning  at 
home,  does  not  end  there. 


THOU  ART  LOST  TO  ME,  DEAR  MARY. 


BT  ALFRED  BURHETT, 


Thou  art  loat  to  me,  dear  Mary ! 

Thou  art  lost  to  me  for  aye, 
And  my  heart  is  wildly  beating, 

With  fond  thoughts  of  thee  to-day. 
Por  memory  now  is  busy 

With  moments  passed  with  thee, 
And  bringing  to  my  mind  onoe  more 

Thy  matchless  purity. 

Those  were  Joyous  day*,  dear  Mary, 

When  thou  wert  all  to  roe ; 
The  shrine  at  whieh  my  soul  did  bow, 

In  wild  idolatry. 
Oh  !  dearly  prized  and  cherished ! 

I  see  thee  onoe  again, 
As  when  I  first  beheld  thee, 

Unknowing  grief  or  pain. 

Thine  eyes  are  beaming  on  me, 

And  I  meet  thy  earnest  gate, 
And  see  the  unile  whioh  won  me, 

In  those  bright  and  haleyon  days ! 

Thy  little  hand,  confidingly, 

Is  fondly  clasped  in  mine, 
Whilst  I  my  lips  have  dared  to  seal, 

My  Mary,  unto  thine. 

But  thy  lips  are  wan  and  faded, 
And  the  lustre  fled  thine  eye, 

When  tbey  laid  thee  in  thy  snowy  shroud- 
When,  Mary,  thou  didst  die. 

The  mellow,  warm,  and  summer's  eve, 
Hath  lost  its  charm  to  me, 

Since  Mary  in  the  ohurohyard  sleeps, 
So  lone  and  quietly. 

The  autumn  days,  whioh  onoe  I  loved, 

The  autumn  winds  that  played, 
And  wooed  me  to  the  forest  bare 

And  to  the  wood-land  glade, 
Now  tune  their  harps  for  me  In  vain, 

And  chaunt  their  mournful  stave ; 
X  can  but  think  they  mourn  a  dirge 

Above  my  Mary's  grave ! 


The  wintry  blasts,  which  rudely  howled, 

And  which  I  loved  to  dare, 
And  mock  their  thunders  with  my  voice, 

Now  fill  me  with  despair — 
For  winter  to  my  heart  hath  come, 

Since  Mary  sought  repose, 
And  when  the  light  of  her  sweet  eyes 

Remorseless  death  did  elose. 

The  spring's  mild  breath,  that  fans  my  cheek 

In  twilight's  holy  hour, 
Reminds  me  of  the  breath  of  her, 

Spring  a  brightest,  purest  flower. 
There's  not  a  pleasant  sound  I  hear, 

Nor  beauty  that  I  see, 
Which  does  not  tell  of  treasures  lost, 

When  earth  was  robbed  of  thee! 

I  know  that  thou  art  sleeping 

Where  the  mournful  willow  bends. 
In  a  grave  whioh  oft  en's  been  bedewed 

By  tears  of  loving  friends; 
Where  the  flowers  grow  the  brightest, 

And  the  roses  earliest  bloom, 
In  the  calm  and  peaceful  slumber 

Of  the  lone  and  quiet  tomb. 

Thou  art  lost  to  me,  dear  Mary! 

And  I'm  desolate  and  lone; 
In  vain  I  try  to  weave  a  song 

Of  bright  and  joyous  tone. 
I  see  thee,  pale,  and  motionless, 

As  when  I  saw  thee  last, 
And  rushing  to  my  brain  there  come 

The  memories  of  the  past ! 

Thou  art  lost  to  me,  dear  Mary, 

But  in  yon  oloudless  sky, 
I'll  press  thee  onoe  moro  in  my  heart, 

Without  a  tear  or  sigh. 
Jn  dreams,  again  I'm  by  thy  side, 

Thy  form  once  mere  I  see, 
And  in  the  sunny  land  of  dreams 
.  Thmi  art  not  lost  to  me. 


Losdon,  July  2nd,  1850. 
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ON  THE  PRESERVATION  ,0P  THE  8TEM8  OF  TREES 

FROM   PREMATURE  DECAY. 


BY  HABXAND  OOULTAS. 


The  subject  which  we  hare  selected  for  dis- 
cussion is  of  great  importance,  considered  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.  To  produoe  timber 
in  the  greatest  quantity  and  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity, is  a  very  desirable  object.  To  prolong  the 
life  of  trees  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  they 
are  capable,  we  must  endeavor  to  prevent  or 
cure  the  injuries  which  they  are  apt  to  receive 
whilst  young. 

It  is  seldom,  where  there  is  much  exposure, 
that  trees  escape  injuries  by  which  the  period 
of  their  life  is  greatly  abbreviated.  Most  of 
the  shade  trees  in  Philadelphia  have  received 
wounds  which  will  ensure  the  premature  decay 


altered  in  its  dimensions  and  position  until  it 
finally  decays.  On  the  contrary*  as  each  new 
layer  of  bark  is  of  necessity  deposited  on  the 
inside  of  the  last  year's  stratum  of  bark,  the 
previous  annual  deposits  of  bark  must  be  sub- 
jected to  gradual  but  incessant  distension.  This 
is  increased  by  the  annual  deposition  of  new 
wood-rings.  The  combined  action  of  these  two 
causes  produces  a  constant  tendency  to  expan- 
sion, fissure,  and  ultimate  separation  of  the 
older  exterior  layers  of  bark.  The  long  fissures 
which  the  bark  of  old  trees  exhibits,  are  the 
natural  results  of  the  thickening  of  the  subja- 
cent wood-rings,  and  the  internal  formation  of 


of  the  wood  in  the  interior  of  their  stems.  The  i  new  layers  of  bark.  Hence  it  is  that  if  an  inci- 
young  stems  of  trees  planted  in  exposed  situs- 1  sion  is  made  on  the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  the 
tions,  are  very  properly  surrounded  with  a  tern-  ^injury  inflicted  is  almost  irreparable;  for  the 
porary  wooden  frame- work  for  the  prevention  s  tendency  of  the  bark  is  to  expand,  and,  hence, 
of  such  injuries.  But  this  is  not  sufficient. —  Uhe  wound  widens  meter  than  it  heals,  and  is 
When  the  wound  has  been  once  received,  some-  ?  never  closed  against  the  atmosphere.  The  inte- 
thing  ought  to  be  done  to  exclude  the  atmos-  \  rior  of  the  tree  thus  becomes  rotten  and  hol- 
phere ;  for  if  the  air  enters  the  organism  of  as  low  at  a  very  early  period  in  its  natural  life,  and 
tree  otherwise  than  by  the  appropriate  channels,  \  its  timber  is  rendered  worthless, 
its  influence  is  decidedly  injurious.  The  inte-  j  Air,  to  be  of  any  service  to  a  tree,  must  be 
lior  of  the  stem  soon  becomes  rotten  and  hoi-  S  admitted  by  the  natural  channels ;  viz.,  the  pores 
low.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  produces  \  on  the  leaves  and  young  twigs,  and  the  fibres  of 
ita  eremacausUt  or  slow  combustion.  Hence  it  \  the  roots.  The  air  that  circulates  in  the  inside 
is  that,  whenever  the  stem  is  wounded,  nature  j  of  the  tree,  is  very  different  from  that  whioh  sur- 
invariably  makes  an  attempt  to  heal  the  inci-  \  rounds  it  on  the  outside.  As  soon  as  air  enters 
sion,  and  a  stratum  of  cork  cells  ia  developed,  j  any  living  organism,  either  vegetable  or  animal, 
forming  what  is  called  the  lips  of  the  wound. —  \  it  becomes  subjected  to- the  vital  action  of  the 
If  the  incision  is  deep,  it  is  seldom  that  this  pro- 1  tissues,  and  undergoes  chemical  decomposition, 
cess  of  healing  is  completed,  and  the  wound  |  If  air,  undecomposed,  be  introduced  into  the 
closed  up.  Hence,  the  tissues  in  the  interior  blood,  it  produces  instant  death.  Every  surgeon 
still  remain  exposed  to  the  air,  and  their  decay  \  knows  how  important  it  is  to  protect  wounds 
and  dissolution  progresses  slowly  but  surely. — j  from  exposure  to  the  air.  Air  brought  into  im- 
The  cause  of  this  results  from  the  peculiar  j  mediate  contact  with  vitally  active  tissues,  is 
growth  of  the  bark.  j  not  food,  but  poison.    It  must  undergo  the 

The  wood  and  bark  of  trees  are  formed  out  of  \  appropriate  changes  in  the  leaves  of  plants  and 
the  cells  of  the  cambium  layer.  If  we  examine  in  the  lungs  of  animals,  before  it  will  serve  any 
a  young  branch  or  stem  late  in  the  fall,  we  will  j  useful  purpose  to  the  organism.  In  the  animal, 
find  the  bark  and  wood  firmly  united  to  each  j  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  absorbed,  and  the  car- 
other.  If,  however,  we  make  the  examination  \  bonio  acid  expelled,  which  is  the  grand  staple 
in  spring — the  early  part  of  spring — we  shall  be  /  food  of  the  vegetable.  For  plants,  it  is  well- 
able  very  readily  to  separate  them,  because  the  \  known,  separate  the  carbon  from  the  oxygen, 
stratum  of  cells,  out  of  which  originate  the  an-  *  assimilating  the  former  and  giving  forth  the  lat- 
nual  layers  of  bark  and  wood,  is  gorged  with  iter.  Carbonic  acid,  generally  speaking,  is  des- 
sap.  The  cells  are  interjacent  between  the  bark  J  tractive  to  animal  life,  and  oxygen  is  equally 
and  wood.  Out  of  the  sap  with  which  their  ca-^  injurious  to  vegetable  life ;  nevertheless,  there 
vities)  are  charged,  other  cells  are  formed  aftercare  physiological  processes  in  the  organism  of 
the  same  plan  and  pattern  as  the  present  oells.  i  animals  and  vegetables  when  both  are  in  de- 
Prom  within  originate  from  the  cambium,  the  J  mand ;  but  they  are  injurious  when  they  gain 
first  cells  of  a  new  layer  of  wood,  and,  from  j|  access  otherwise  than  by  the  proper  ohannuls. 
without,  the  commencement  of  a  new  layer  of  ^  In  order  to  preserve  the  stems  of  trees  from 
bark.  Hence,  out  of  the  viscid  mucilaginous  $  decay,  we  must  be  oareful  not  to  wound  them 
matter  whioh  forms,  in  early  spring,  between  $  whilst  young ;  and,  should  the  bark  receive  a 
the  bark  and  wood,  a  new  layer  of  bark  and  \  wound,  close  it  with  some  cement.  In  other 
wood  is  annually  produced.  I  words,  treat  a  wounded  tree  on  the  same  prin- 

It  is  obvious, from  the  very  nature  of  things, fciple  as  a  wounded  animal;  exclude  the  air, 
that,  as  each  new  layer  of  wood  is  deposited  on  and  you  will  facilitate  the  effort  which  nature 
the  exterior  of  the  last  year's  layer,  the  wood ;  makes  in  both  instances  to  heal  the  wound, 
will  constantly  increase,  each  ring  remaining  un-  ^  wjut  fhiladsu'iim,  jsm. 
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It  is  a  fact,  proved  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment, that  caterpillars  will  retain  their  vitality, 
and  pass  through  their  usual  changes,  after  the 
congealment  of  their  juioes  by  intense  cold. — 
Those  of  the  mag-pie  moth,  exposed  all  through 
the  winter  on  a  leafless  currant  bush,  will  some- 
times become  stiff  as  the  twigs  they  occupy,  and 
those  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  subjected  to  a 
frost  which  turned  'them  into  lumps  of  ice, 
arrived,  nevertheless,  at  their  perfect  state. 

Other  insects  would  seem  to  be  endowed  with 
the  same  power  of  resisting  cold.  Among  these 
are  gnats  and  mosquitos,  which,  as  attested  by 
recent  travellers,  have  risen,  an  active  swarm, 
from  dissolved  masses  of  ice,  wherein  they  have 
lain  imbedded  thick  as  plums  in  a  Christmas 
pudding. 

Nor  is  it  only  against  the  "  demon  frost"  that 
these  determined  insect  ocoupiers  are  aoous- 
tomed  to  bar  the  doors  of  their  Lilliputian  tene- 
ments, a  variety  of  them  having  been  found  to 
shew  equal  contempt  of  flood,  fire,  famine,  and 
steel,  those  other  bailiffs  employed  as  often,  in 
executions,  by  the  universal  tyrant. 

To  exemplify,  next,  the  resistance  of  insect 
vitality  against  the  power  of  water.  There  is  a 
certain  beetle  called  the  Printer,  because  while 
feeding  as  a  grub  upon  the  under  bark  of  trees, 
it  outs  out  therein  a  variety  of  tracks  resem- 
bling letters  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this 
species  of  type  engraving  once  carried  on,  that 
a  million  and  a  half  of  pines  are  said  to  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  Hartz  Forest,  to  supply 
material  for .  the  work.  It  became,  of  course, 
desirable  to  knock  up  a  business  carried  on  at 
such  serious  publio  cost;  but  though  these 
devils  of  printers  were  battered,  together  with 
their  type,  within  their  books  of  bark — though 
the  trees  of  their  habitation  were  laid  upon  the 
ice,  and,  finally,  plunged  in  water,  they  remained 
alive  and  unhurt. 

A  somewhat  similar,  but  yet  more  wonderful 
instance  of  obstinate  vitality  has  worthily  ob- 
tained a  place  amongst  the  "Miracula  Ins ec to- 
rum"  of  Linnaeus.  This  is  afforded  by  certain 
tough-coated  grubs,  with  rat-like  tails,  which 
are  common  inhabitants  of  drains  and  stagnant 
waters.  These  often  becoming  part  and  parcel 
of  the  turbid  pulp  used  in  paper-making,  ex- 
posed afterward  to  the  action  of  wooden  mal- 
lets, and  finally  squeezed  in  the  strongest  presses, 
are  declared  frequently  to  have  survived  these 
annihilating  operations. 

In  July  or  August,  these  miraculous  little  ani- 
mals assume  the  chrysalis  or  pupa,  still  retain- 
ing their  rattish  tails,  and,  early  in  September, 
cleave  the  air  as  black  and  yellow  flies,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  drone  bees.  We  found, 
last  summer,  laid  up  in  the  decayed  wood  of 
an  old  willow,  a  large  assemblage  of  these  rat- 
tailed  pup®,  which  had  probably,  while  yet 
grubs,  deserted  for  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  some 
stagnant  and  very  uninviting  pools  adjacent. 

But  what  is  the  tinge  of  the  marvellous,  in- 


<  vesting  the  above  relations,  compared  with  the 
\  red-hot  hue  of  wonder  which  colors  the  follow- 
ing almost  incredible,  yet — as  it  would  seem— 
J  not  ill-attested  anecdote  ?  The  summoners 
j  here  were  the  united  powers  of  fire  and  water — 
Hthe  sturdy  spirit  of  bees — the  little,  contuma- 
cious tenants  which  refused  to  dislodge  for  all 
their  combined  authority. 


\  Mr.  Beddome,  a  respectable  chemist  of  Tooley 
\  Street,  London,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Times,  which  was  copied  in  the  Timet  Tele- 
tcope  for  1822,  thus  writes : — u  I  bought  twenty 
large  hives,  and  a  hogshead  of  Dutch  honey  in 
the  native  state,  not  separated  from,  the  wax, 
which  had  been  in  the  warehouse  above  a  year ; 
and,  after  emptying  the  hives  as  well  as  I  could, 
I  boiled  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  water, 
to  obtain  the  honey  from  between  the  inter- 
stices. A  considerable  number  of  bees,  mixed 
with  honey,  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
These  I  skimmed  off,  and  placed  on  flag-stones 
outside  my  laboratory,  which  was  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  exposed  to  a  July  meridian  sun.— 
S  Tou  may  imagine  my  astonishment,  when,  in 
|  half  an  hour,  I  saw  scores  of  these  bees,  that 
jhad  been  for  months  in  a  state  of  suffooation, 
and  then  well  boiled,  gradually  come  to  life  and 
fly  away.  There  were  so  many  of  them  that  I 
closed  the  door,  fearing  that  they  might  be  dis- 
posed to  return,  and  punish  me  for  the  barba- 
rous usage  they  had  received  at  my  hands." 

The  above  we  confess  to  be  a  marvel  of  mar- 
vels ;  but  there  is  something  scarcely  less  won- 
derful in  the  stubbornness  with  which  the  vital 
sparks  of  many  insects  have  been  known  to 
hold  out  within  the  tiny  citadels  of  their  bodies  . 
when  called  on  to  surrender,  not  by  flood  or  fire, 
but  by  famine.  We  read  of  a  chameleon  fly 
subsisting  nine  months  upon  air ;  of  a  church- 
yard beetle  living  without  food  for  three  years  ; 
of  sheep-lice  existing  twelve  months  in  a  shorn 
fleece;  while  the  grub  of  an  aphis-eating  fly 
left  under  a  glass,  was  found  alive  three  months 
afterwards,  the  thread  of  its  existence  having 
|  been  actually  eight  times  doubled  by  the  very 
j  circumstances  seeming  most  adapted  to  out  it 
\  short.  • 

I  There  is  yet  another  agent  of  destruction  more 
\  piercing  than  frost,  more  overwhelming  than 

>  water,  more  consuming  than  fire,  more  wasting 
|  than  famine— a  destroyer,  not  of  matter  only, 
j  but  of  mind — which  has,  nevertheless,  been  set 
<at  defiance  by  the  principle  of  insect  life. 

>  This  destroyer  is  a  spirit— that  deadly  spirit 

<  drawn  from  "  the  vast  deeps"  of  the  distiller's 
|  infernal  shades,  which,  in  the  shape  of  Geneva* 
I  was  once  tried  by  Kirby,  without  effect,  upon  a 

lady-bird.  But  let  us  give  the  experiment  in 
the  words  of  the  relator,  whose  delightful  work 
^on  insects  might  never  have  been  written  but 
I  for  the  interest  and  wonder  it  excited.  "One 
j  morning,"  he  says,  "I  observed  on  my  study- 

<  window  a  little,  yellow  lady-bird  with  black 
1  dots.   *  You  are  very  pretty,'  said  I  to  myself, 
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'  and  I  should  like  to  hare  a  collection  of  suoh 
creatures.'  Immediately  I  seized  my  prey,  and, 
not  knowing  how  to  destroy,  plunged  it  in  Ge- 
neva. After  leaving  it  in  this  situation  a  day 
and  night,  and  seeing  it  without  motion,  I  con- 
cluded it  was  dead,  and  laid  it  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  It  no  sooner,  however,  felt  the  warmth, 
than  it  began  to  move,  and  afterward  flew  away. 
From  this  time  1  began  to  attend  to  insects." 

Lastly,  it  is  not  always  that  cutting  steel  or 
festering  brass  is  effectual  in  the  severing  of 
that  slender  thread  on  which,  nevertheless,  the 
life  of  an  insect  hangs  so  strongly  suspended. 

We  are  told  of  beetles  found  living  weeks 
after  impalement  on  a  transfixing  pin.  We 
daily  see  orane-flies  fmore  commonly  known  as 
father-longlegsj  footing  it  featly  over  the  grass, 
or  "  upstairs  and  downstairs,"  with  one  or  more 
of  its  half-dozen  shanks  deficient  and  flying 
merrily,  with  scarce  even  a  leg  left  to  walk  on. : 

Indeed,  the  famous  fable  of  Agrippa  would  by 
no  means  apply  to  many  of  the  insect  race ;  for 
with  them,  certainly,  there  does  not  seem  to 
exist  the  same  degree  of  mutual  dependency 
observable  between  the  body  and  the  members. ; 
The  severed  head  of  a  wasp  will  bite,  while  its 
severed  leg  clutches  a  morsel  of  sugar,  as  if1 


they  were  saying  to  the  detached  stomach,  "  we 
have  no  need  of  a  digester ;"  and  the  dismem- 
bered body,  in  return,  will  sting  furiously,  as  if 
to  reply,  "  and  I  have  no  need  of  a  directing 
head  or  assisting  limbs." 

The  same  is  exemplified  in  the  instance  of  a 
dragon-fly,  which, deprived  of  its  long  abdomen, 
was  seen  to  devour  two  small  flies.  Connected 
with  this  obstinate  vitality  of  insects,  comes, 
naturally,  the  question  of  their  sensitivity,  which, 
from  this  very  vitality,  we  may  certainly  infer 
to  be  less  acute  than  with  other  animals.  Hap- 
pily for  them,  and  certainly  much  to  our  own 
comfort,  when  we  think  upon  the  subject,  we 
have  far  more  reason  to  doubt  than  to  believe 
the  oft-repeated  dictum,  that 

"  The  poor  beetle,  which  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  feela  as  great  a  pang 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

The  above  facts  alone  are  nearly  enough  to 
prove  the  contrary  ;  for  did  a  poor  beetle  trod 
upon  or  impaled,  endure,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  the  same  amount  of  suffering  as  a  giant,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  life  would  be  driven 
from  its  seat  long  before  the  expiration  of  weeks 
of  torture. 
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THE  SAW-PLY. 


The  spring  is  an  excellent  time  to  commence 
making  a  collection  of  insects,  and  is  a  plea- 
ant  occupation  for  the  young,  as  they  wander 
through  the  woods,  in  shady  places,  in  the  gar- 
den, and  by  the  roadside. 

In  a  future  paper,  we  will  try  to  give  some  di- 
rections for  collecting  and  preserving  the  speci- 
mens, and  trust  more  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  subject,  and  that  many  new  and  interesting 
facts  in  relation  to  insect  economy,  may  be 
evolved,  and  many  happy  hours  be  spent  in  this 
delightful  pursuit. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  noticed  a  large, 
formidable-looking,  four-winged  insect,  of  a  steel 
blue  color,  and  bearing  strong  resemblance  to  a 
wasp,  buzzing  about  in  the  grass  by  the  road- 
aide,  or  attempting,  in  a  clumsy  way,  to  climb 
upon  the  casings  of  the  windows  in  their  houses. 
These  curious  insects,  although  possessing  such 
a  fierce  aspect,  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  may 
be  handled  with  perfect  safety. 

The  insect  to  which  we  allude  is  the  Cimbex 
Americana,  a  large  variety  of  Saw-fly.  During 
the  summer  season,  particularly  toward  autumn, 
may  be  seen  a  smooth  white  worm,  having  a 
dark  brown  stripe  on  the  back,  running  from  the 
head  down  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  They 
feed  upon  the  elm,  bass-wood,  and  willow,  and/ 
when  disturbed,  instantly  coil  up  and  fall  to  the  j 
ground.  < 

After  feeding  for  a  few  weeks,  these  worms  j 
attain  their  full  size,  and  measure  about  two  j 
inches  in  length.   They  then  descend  to  the » 


ground,  when  they  spin  an  oval  cocoon  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  the  inside  of  which  is  hard 
and  smooth.  Within  this  cocoon,  the  worm 
turns  a  chrysalis,  and  bursts  forth  a  perfect  fly 
the  next  spring. 

Frequently,  several  of  these  cocoons  will  be 
found  ranged  side  by  side,  and  cemented  toge- 
ther. When  the  insects  burst  forth,  they  gnaw 
a  hole  in  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  through  which 
they  make  their  way  out  from  the  narrow  cell, 
where  they  have  been  so  long  confined. 

These  curious  insects  may  often  be  seen  when 
engaged  in  laying  their  eggs  upon  those  plants 
which  will  be  suitable  for  the  food  of  the  lar- 
vae, when  they  shall  have  emerged  from  the 
egg.  This  insect  does  very  little  injury,  seldom 
or  never  attacking  fruit  trees,  and  not  being  so 
common  as  most  caterpillars,  its  depredations 
are  seldom  noticed. 

This  species  of  Saw-fly  measures  about  two 
inches  in  the  expansion  of  the  wings,  and  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  head  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  body.  The  attennae  are  short,  ter- 
minating in  a  club-shaped  appendage,  and  are 
of  a  dark  yellow  color.  The  males  are  distin- 
guished by  a  cresent-shaped,  indented,  yellow 
spot,  close  to  the  thorax,  where  it  connects  with 
the  abdomen.  All  of  this  class  of  insects,  of 
which  this  is  the  largest,  are  perfectly  harmless 
and  incapable  of  injuring  any  one. 

Never  having  met  with  any  account  of  the 
transformations  of  this  species,  we  give  only 
what  has  fallen  under  our  own  observation. 
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"Get  away  with  you,  you  dirty  old  beggar 
boy  I  I'd  like  to  know  what  right  you  have  to 
look  over  the  fence  at  our  flowers  ?"  The  speaker 
was  a  little  boy,  not  more  than  eleven  years 
old,  and  though  people  sometimes  called  it 
handsome,  his  face  looked  very  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable j  ust  then. 

He  stood  in  a  beautiful  garden,  just  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  June  time,  and 
the  tulips  were  just  opening  themselves  to  the 
sunshine.  Oh !  it  was  a  great  joy  to  look  at 
them,  as  they  bowed  gracefully  to  the  light 
wind  their  necks  of  crimson,  of  yellow,  and 
carnation.  The  beds  flanked  either  side  of  the 
path,  that  curved  around  a  small  arbor,  where 
the  young  grape-clusters  that  lay  hidden  among 
the  large  leaves,  wrote  a  beautiful  prophesy  for 
the  autumn. 

A  white  paling  ran  in  front  of  the  garden,  and 
over  this  the  little  beggar  boy,  so  rudely  ad- 
dressed, was  leaning.  He  was  very  lean,  very 
dirty,  very  ragged.  I  am  afraid,  little  children, 
you' would  have  turned  away  in  disgust  from  so 
repulsive  a  spectacle,  and  yet  God  and  the 
angels  loved  him ! 

He  was  looking,  with  all  his  soul  in  his  eyes, 
on  the  beautiful  blossoms,  as  they  swayed  to 
and  fro  in  the  summer  wind,  and  his  heart 
softened  while  he  leaned  his  arm  on  the  fence 
railing,  and  forgot  everything  in  that  long,  ab- 
sorbed gaze.  Ah!  it  was  seldom  the  beggar 
boy  saw  anything  good  or  beautiful,  and  it  was 
sad  his  dream  should  have  suoh  a  rude  awaken- 
ing. 

The  blood  rushed  up  to  his  face,  and  a  glance 
full  of  evil  and  defiance  flashed  into  his  eyes. 
But  before  the  boy  could  retort,  a  little  girl 
sprang  out  from  the  arbor,  and  looked  eagerly 
from  one  child  to  the  other.  She  was  very  fair, 
with  soft,  hazel  eyes,  over  which  drooped  long, 
shining  lashes.    Eich  curls  hung  over  her  bare, 

an) 


white  shoulders,  and  her  lips  were  the  color  of 
the  crimson  tulip  blossoms. 

"  How  could  you  speak  so  cross  to  the  boy, 
Hinton?"  she  asked,  with  a  tone  of  sad  re- 
proach quivering  through  the  sweetness  of  her 
voice.  "  I'm  sure  it  doesn't  do  us  any  harm,  to 
have  him  look  at  the  flowers  as  long  as  he  wants 
to." 

"  Well,  Helen  "  urged  the  brother,  slightly 
mollified,  and  sliahtly  ashamed.  "  I  don't  like 
to  have  beggars  gaping  over  the  fence.  It  looks 
so  low." 

$  "  Now,  that's  all  a  notion  of  yours,  Hinton. 
*  I'm  sure,  if  the  flowers  can  do  anybody  any 
\  good,  we  ought  to  be  very  glad.  Little  boy," 
and  the  child  turned  to  the  beggar  boy  and  ad- 
i  dressed  him  as  courteously  as  though  he  had 
|  been  a  prince — "  I'll  pick  you  some  of  the  tu- 
lips if  you'll  wait  a  moment." 

"  Helen,  I  do  believe  you're  the  funniest  girl 
that  ever  lived  t"  ejaculated  the  child's  brother, 
{as  he  turned  away,  and  with  a  low  whistle 
\  sauntered  down  the  path,  feeling  very  u  Acorn - 
|  fo rtable,  for  her  conduct  was  a  stronger  reproof 
to<  him  than  any  words  could  have  been. 

Helen  plucked  one  of  each  specimen  of  the 
tulips,  and  there  were  a  great  variety  of  these, 
and  gave  them  to  the  child.  His  face  brightened 
as  he  received  them,  and  thanked  her. 

Oh  !  the  little  girl  had  dropped  a  "  pearl  of 
great  price"  into  the  black,  turbid  billows  of  the 
boy's  life,  and  the  after-years  should  bring  it  up, 
beautiful  and  bright  again. 

Twelve  years  had  passsed.  The  little,  blue- 
eyed  girl  had  grown  into  a  tall,  graceful  woman. 
i  One  bright  June  afternoon,  she  walked  with  her 
1  husband  through  the  garden,  for  she  was  on  a 
visit  to  her  parents.  The  place  was  little 
j  changed,  and  the  tulips  had  opened  their  lips 
\  of  crimson  and  gold  to  the  sunshine,  just  as 
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they  had  done  twelve  years  before.  Suddenly  Ld  be  stared  at ;  but  as  for  me,  I  am  the  life, 
they  observed  a  young  man  in  a  workman's  J  the  the  mind  of  your  existence.  You  can- 
blue  overalls,  leaning  over  the  fence,  his  eyes  ;BOt  throw  life  and  power  from  out  of  you,  a 
wandering  eagerly  from  the  beautiful  flowers  to  hundred  miles  henoe ;  but  within  me  is  wis- 
herself.  He  had  a  frank,  pleasant  countenance,  dom  and  BCience,  and  learning,  and  beauty,  for 
and  there  was  something  in  his  manner  that  every  drop  of  me  i9  Wl  of  all  that  can  diffuse 

interested  the  gentleman  and  lady.    knowledge,  and  make  it  useful  and  delightful 

"  Look  here,  Edward,"  she  said.  « I'll  pluck  to  tbe  world .  what  would  you  be  witll0nt  me 
him  some  of  the  flowers.   It  always  does  me  for  a  mind>  while  j  just  ^  well 

good  to  see  people  admiring  them,'  and  releas-  fulflUed  my  purpo8e  in  a  cracked  pot,  or,  had  it 
ing  her  husband  s  arm,  she  approaohed  the  pa-  been  g0  ordained  g0me  empty  cocoa-nut  shell." 
ling,  saying-and  the  smile  round  her  lips  was  <<Love  may  be  lord  of  all,"  said  the  philoso- 
very  like  the  old,  child  one—  Are  you  fond  of  phei>j  uld  up  tbe  ink8tand,  "  but  vanity  is 
flowers,  sir?  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  jmdeed  the  archbishop  that  crowns  him.  The 
gather  you  some." 


The  young  workman  looked  a  moment  very 
earnestly  into  the  fair,  sweet  face.  "  Twelve 
years  ago,  this  very  month,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
deep,  and  yet  tremulous  with  feeling,  "  I  stood 
here,  leaning  on  this  railing,  a  dirty,  ragged 
little  beggar  boy,  and  yon  asked  me  this  very 
question.  Twelve  years  ago  you  placed  the 
bright  flowers  in  my  hands,  and  they  made  a 
new  boy — aye,  and  they  have  made  a  man  of 
me,  too.  Your  face  has  been  a  light,  ma'am,  all 
along  the  dark  hours  of  my  life,  and  this  day 
that  little  beggar  boy  oan  stand  on  the  old 
place,  and  say  to  yon,  though  he's  an  humble 
and  hard-working  man  yet,  thank  God  he's  an 
honest  one." 

Tear-drops  trembled  like  morning  dew  on  the 
shining  lashes  of  the  lady,  as  she  turned  to  her 
husband,  who  had  joined  her,  and  listened  in 
absorbed  astonishment  to  the  workman's  words, 
41  God,"  she  said,  "  put  it  into  my  child-heart  to 
do  that  little  deed  of  kindness,  and  see  now 
how  great  is  the  reward  that  He  has  given  me." 

And  the  setting  sun  poured  a  flood  of  rich 
purple  light  over  the  group  that  stood  there- 
over the  workman  in  his  blue  overalls,  over  the 
lady  with  her  golden  hair,  and  over  the  proud, 
looking  gentleman  at  her  side.  Altogether,  it 
was  a  pioture  for  a  painter,  but  the  angels  who 
looked  down  on  it  from  Heaven,  saw  something 
more  than  a  picture  there. 

THE  INKSTAND:  A  FABLE. 

An  antique  china  inkstand  stood  on  a  philo- ; 
sopher's  table. 

"  I  am  very  beautiful,"  said  the  inkstand, 
"  and  should  be  much  more  so,  if  it  was  not  for  • 
that  black  ink  I  am  compelled  to  hold ;  I  am ' 
sure  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  room  half  so 
handsome,  or  so  muoh  handled  or  admired  as  I 
am ;  it  is  the  quantity  of  gold  about  me,  I 
think,  that  gives  such  an  imposing  effect.  But 
you,  you  dirty  ink,  see  what  a  slop  you've 
made  on  my  face;  I  wish  you  were  back  in 
your  bottle,  or,  better  still,  they  would  fling  you 
out  of  the  window." 

44  To  show  how  shallow  you  really  are,"  said 
the  ink,  "  what  a  hollow-hearted  being  you 
must  be,  not  to  know  that  it  is  my  influence 


There's  a  bright-winged  bird  in  the  currant-bush, 

That  beats  the  piano  fairly  j  - 
Ah.  sweeter  than  bob-o'-link  or  thrash, 
He  sings  in  the  morning  early. 

And  what  do  yon  think  is  the  song  he  sings — 

Dear  Kate,  with  hair  so  early  ? 
As  he  flatters  there  on  his  golden  wings, 
"  Get  ap  in  the  morning  early !" 

"  Get  ap  and  be  happy  and  cheerful  as  I, 

Through  smiles  show  your  small  teeth  pearly,— 
I  always  sing  for  my  currant  pie, 
So  must  you  in  the  morning  early. 

"  Speak  kindly  and  pleasantly  all  day  long, 

Never  look  crabbed  or  surly — 
Your  voice  will  more  welcome  be  than  my  song, 
When  I  sing  in  the  morning  so  early." 

—[Little  Pilgrim, 

Why  tub  Muses  were  Called  Pikridrs. — Pie- 
rus,  a  rich  man  of  Thessaly,  was  the  father  of 
n|ne  daughters.  They  were  all  musical,  and  so 
vain  of  their  talents,  that  they  presumed  to  ri- 
val the  Muses  in  song,  and  challenged  them  to 
a  trial  of  vocal  skill.  The  contest  ended  in  the 
entire  defeat  of  the  daughters  of  Pierus ;  and 
their  audacity  was  punished  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  whole  nine  into  magpies.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  victorious  Muses  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  the  conquered  daughters 
of  Pierus,  and  commanded  themselves  to  be 
that  gives  you  what  little  importance  you  may  styled  "  Pierides,"  on  the  same  principle  that 
possess.  You  are  a  heavy  mortal,  with  one  Minerva  caused  herself  to  be  called  "  Pallas  " 
idea,  that  can  never  do  anything  but  stand  still  >ghe  having  slain  the  giant  of  that  name. 


indeed  the  archbishop  that  crowns  him.  The 
mere  dull  lump  of  clay,  priding  its  outside  on 
beauty  and  gold  given  to  it  by  the  designer, 
without  the  slightest  effort  on  its  own  part — a 
beauty  that  any  cat  may  unconsciously  upset 
and  destroy  in  a  moment  I  And  thou,  ink,  that 
art  the  mind  of  the  thing,  of  what  avail  is  all 
the  poetry  and  wisdom  now  imbedded  in  thee, 
if  it  is  not  drawn  out  and  worked  upon  by  a 
superior  power  ?  The  empty  inkstand  of  itself,  4 
would  soon  be  put  on  a  shelf  and  forgotten; 
and,  inky  where  is  thy  worth  and  usefulness, 
while  thou  standest  idle  here,  getting  thick  and 
stagnant  with  disuse,  and  retaining  every  im- 
purity that  presents  itself  r* 

TO  KATE, 

BT  FRABCBS  D.  OAOB. 
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A  Wife-Saving  Experiment. — Prom  "  Hall's  j 
New  York  Journal  of  Health,"  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  particularly  recommended  to 
husbands  with  invalid  or  unhappy  wives : — 

It  boots  me  little  what  men  think  of  me — 
what  I  am  is  the  polar  star  on  which  I  fix  my 
gaze,  as  I  toss  on  life's  billowy  ocean — it  is  the 
foundation  stone  on  which  I  stand,  and  feel 
myself  more  impregnable  than  Gibraltar's  rock ; 
a  fountain  of  satisfaction  to  me  welling  up 
unceasingly,  as  pure  as  the  dew-drops,  and 
sweeter  than  honey  from  the  rose-bud.  That 
is,  speaking  of  wives,  and  the  way  to  manage 
them  !  We  know  what  kind  of  a  one  we  have, 
and  can  afford  the  surmisings  of  others,  just  as 
Longworth,  the  millionare  of  the  West,  whose 
tax-bill  alone  exceeds  thirty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  can  afford,  as  he  does,  to  dress  almost  as 
well  as  a  common  drayman.  Well,  we  are  wool 
gathering  to-day,  but  what  we  began  this  article 
to  say,  iB,  if  you  find  your  wife  out  of  sorts- 
cross,  hard  to  please,  about  half-way  between 
sick  and  well — do  not  attempt  to  buy  her  over 
with  a  new  dress ;  that  is  like  inhalation  for 
consumption,  a  mere  diversion  while  the  mo- 
ney is  being  abstracted  from  your  purse,  or, 
like  a  pill  of  opium,  alleviating  only,  eradica- 
ting nothing;  or  like  cutting  off  a  cancer,  to; 
break  out  in  a  worse  form  at  some  other  plaoe  ; 
but  take  her  to  the  country,  some  ten  or  twenty ; 
miles  distant,  keep  her  going  all  the  time,  and : 
in  eight  or  ten  days  return  home.  Ton  will  find | 
her  in  all  desirable  respects  a  different  woman : : 
it  is  an  almost  inevitable  result  arising  from: 
change  of  air,  change  of  food,  change  of  associ-- 
tion,  and,  not  least,  from  that  expansion  of  view 
which  attends  larger  associations.  This  is  an 
important  item  in  travel,  one  of  its  greatest 
benefits.  The  most  celebrated  travelers  are 
the  men  who  are  the  most  liberal  in  their  feel- 
ings, the  least  dogmatical,  the  least  impatient  of 
opinions  contrary  to  their  own.  By  indulging 
your  wives  in  frequent  excursions,  three  or  four 
times  in  a  year,  you  will  enlarge  their  views  of 
things,  increase  their  sociabilities,  improve  their 
health  and  their  temper ;  and,  more,  you  will 
find  they  have  an  increasing  love  for  home. 

Hard  Study  vs.  Hard  Bating. — Students  and 
dyspeptics,  read  this  article  from  Hall's  New  York 
Journal  of  Health : — 

Hard  study  hurts  nobody,  but  hard  eating 
does.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  attribute 
the  premature  disability  or  death  of  students 
and  eminent  men,  to  too  close  application  to 
their  studies.  It  has  now  become  to  be  a  gene- 
rally admitted  truth,  that  "  hard  study,"  as  it  is 
called,  endangers  life.  It  is  a  mischievous  error 
that  severe  mental  application  undermines 
health.  Unthinking  people  will  dismiss  this 
with  the  exclamation  of  "that's  all  stuff,"  or 
something  equally  conclusive.  To  those  who 
search  after  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  we  wish  to 
offer  some  suggestions. 


Many  German  scholars  have  studied  for  a 
life-time,  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and  a  very  large  number,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours,  lived  in  comparative  health,  and 
died  beyond  the  sixties. 

One  of  the  most  sterling  of  living  minds,  Prof 
Silliman,  the  elder,  is  now  in  mid-winter,  trav- 
elling through  the  country  at  the  age  of  nearly 
eighty  years,  and  in  good  health,  delivering 
geological  lectures,  living  mentally  on  the  hard 
food  of  rocks,  iron,  iridium,  and  the  like.  An- 
other strong  example  of  the  truth  that  health 
and  hard  study  are  not  incompatible,  is  found 
in  the  great  Missourian,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  now 
past  the  three-score  and  ten,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  vigorous  health  ;  a  more  severe  student 
than  he  has  been,  and  is  now,  the  American  pub- 
lic does  not  know.   Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  our 
honored  preceptor,  lived  beyond  the  eighties 
with  high  bodily  health,  remarkable  physical 
vigor,  and  mental  force  scarcely  abated,  yet,  for 
a  great  part  of  his  life,  he  studied  fifteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  at  one  time  gave 
but  five  hours  to  sleep.   John  Quincy  Adams, 
the  old  man  eloquent, is  another  equally  strong 
example  of  our  position.   All  these  men,  with 
the  venerable  Dr.  Nott,  now  more  than  eighty 
years  old,  made  the  preservation  of  health  a 
scientific  study,  and  by  systematic  temperance, 
neither  blind  nor  spasmodic,  secured  the  prise 
for  which  they  labored,  and  with  it  years, 
usefulness,  and  honor.    The  inculcation  of 
these  important  truths  was  precisely  the  ob- 
ject we  had  in  view,  in  the  projection  of  this 
Journal,  with  the  more  immediate  practical 
application  to  the  clergy  of  this  country,  whom 
we  see  daily  disabled  or  dying,  scores  of  years 
before  their  time,  not,  as  is  uniformly  and  bene- 
volently stated,  from  their  "arduous  labors," 
but  by  a  persistent  and  inexcusable  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  and  wicked  neg 
lect  of  them.   We  use  this  strong  language  pur- 
posely, for  ignorance  of  duty  to  their  own  bodies 
is  no  more  excusable  than  ignorance  of  duty  to 
their  own  souls,  for  upon  both  classes  of  duty 
the  lights  brightly  shine,  full  bright  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes — the  lights  of  nature,  of 
science,  of  experience,  and  of  grace.   How  much 
of  the  hard,  intolerant  theology  of  the  times 
was  concocted  and  is  perpetuated  by  dyspeptic 
stomachs,  reflecting  men  can  readily  conjec- 
ture.  We  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  guard  and 
guide  the  shepherds.   We  would  like  to  say 
much  more  on  this  subject,  but  long  articles  are 
neither  read  .nor  copied,  and,  by  many,  a  Jong 
oigar,  or  a  long  quid,  would  be  preferred.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  we  content  ourselves  with 
the  enunciation  of  the  gist  of  this  artiole.  Stu- 
dents and  professional  men  are  not  so  much 
injured  by  hard  study  as  by  hard  eating  ;  nor  is 
severe  study,  for  a  life-time,  of  itself  incompati- 
ble with  mental  and  bodily  vigor,  to  the  full  age 
of  threescore  years  and  ten. 
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Trout  Stewed. — This  is  a  pleasing  and  deli- < 
cate  dish  when  nicely  stewed.  It  is  dressed : 
very  much  in  the  fashion  of  other  small  fish  ] 
stewed,  only  that  it  requires  perhaps  more  care : 
in  the  different  processes.  First,  wash  and; 
dean  the  fish,  wipe  it  perfectly  dry,  put  into ! 
a  stewpan  two  onnces  of  hutter,  dredge  in,  as  it 
melts,  flour,  and  add  grated  nutmeg,  a  little  mace, 
and  a  little  cayenne.  Stew  well,  and  when  fluid 
and  thoroughly  mixed,  lay  in  the  fish,  which 
having  suffered  to  slightly  brown,  cover  witji  a 
pint  of  veal  gravy ;  throw  in  a  little  salt,  a 
small  faggot  of  parsly,  and  a  few  rings  of  lemon- 
peel  ;  stew  slowly  forty  minutes,  then  take  out 
the  fish,  strain  the  gravy  clear,  and  pour  it  over 
the  fish ;  it  may  be  strained  over  it ;  before, 
however,  it  is  poured  over,  a  glass  of  bucellas 
may  be  added  to  the  gravy. 

How  to  Wash  Flannel. — Some  washerwo- 
men possess  quite  a  knack  in  washing  flannels, 
so  as  to  prevent  it  fulling.  It  is  not  the  soap- 
suds nor  rinsing-waters  that  thicken  up  flan- 
nel in  washing,  but  the  rubbing  of  it.  Cloth  is 
fulled  by  being  "  pounced  and  jounced"  in  the 
stocks  of  the  fulling-mill  with  soapsuds.  The 
action  of  rubbing  flannel  on  the  wash-board  is 
Just  the  same  as  that  of  the  fulling-mill.  Flan- 
nel, therefore,  should  always  be  washed  in  very 
strong  soapsuds,  which  will  remove  the  dirt  and 
grease,  by  squeezing,  better  than  hard  rubbing 
will  in  weak  soapsuds.  It  should  also  be  rinsed 
out  of  the  soap  in  warm  water,  and  never  in 
cold,  as  the  fibres  of  the  wool  do  not  shrink  up 
as  much  in  warm  water  after  coming  out  of  the 
warm  soapsuds.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
rinse  the  soap  completely  out  of  the  flannel. — 
This  advice  will  apply  to  the  washing  of  blan- 
kets, the  same  as  it  does  to  the  washing  of  flan- 
nel. 

To  Braise  a  Ham. — Put  the  ham  into  water 
the  night  previous  to  cooking,  and  next  day 
wash  it  in  warm  water,  and  trim  it  by  outting 
away  all  the  yellow  fat  and  rusty  parts  ;  take 
off  the  knuckle  and  pare  down  all  the  under 
part ;  put  it  in  a  stewpan,  and  just  cover  it  with 
water  ;  lay  in  a  slice  of  beef  cut  into  pieces,  a 
few  onions,  a  faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  three  small 
carrots,  and  a  little  allspice ;  simmer  from  three 
to  six  hours  ;  it  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
size  and  weight.  Take  out  the  ham,  and  skin 
H ;  glaze,  and  serve  it  upon  a  gur6e  of  vege- 
tables. The  braise  may  be  made  into  a  rich 
brown  soup,  thickened  and  flavored  with  wine  ; 
it  may  serve  also  for  the  flavoring  of  soups. 

Boo  PLAifT. — Boil  them  in  a  good  deal  of  wa- 
ter a  few  minutes,  to  take  out  the  bitter  tasto, 
then  cut  in  slices,  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  on 
them  Then  fry  them  brown  on  a  griddle,  with 
only  hotter  enough  to  keep  them  from  sticking, 


Stewed  Ego  Plant. — Take  the  purple  kind, 
stew  soft,  take  off  the  skin,  mash  it  with  but- 
ter and  sweet  herbs,  grate  bread  over  the  top, 
and  bake  till  brown. 

Salsify  or  Vegetable  Oyster. — Boil  till  ten- 
der, then  pour  off  the  water,  and  add  a  little 
milk,  a  little  salt,  and  butter. 

Another  way  is  to  parboil  it,  scraping  off  the 
outside,  out  it  in  slices,  dip  it  into  beaten  egg 
and  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  it  in  lard. 

Another  way  is,  to  make  a  batter  of  wheat- 
flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  a  little  salt.  Cut  the  sal- 
sify in  slices  $  after  it  is  boiled  tender,  put  it  in 
the  butter,  and  drop  this  mixture  into  hot  fat 
by  the  spoonful.    Cook  them  a  light  brown. 

Fresh  Fruit  and  Tomatoes. — Every  house- 
keeper should  lay  up  a  supply  of  these  for 
winter  use,  which  may  be  done  with  very  little 
trouble,  by  using  Dr.  Arthurs  "Self-Sealing 
Fruit-Can,"  an  article  largely  used  in  all  the  At- 
lantic cities,  and  coming  more  and  more  into 
use  throughout  the  country.  The  fruit  pre- 
served in  these  vessels,  which  are  made  of  fire- 
proof earthenware  as  well  as  tin,  retains  its 
fresh  flavor,  and  is  so  much  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  preserves,  that  no  persons  who  once 
use  it,  will  care  to  waste  time  and  sugar  in  the 
work  of  putting  up  fruit  as  heretofore.  Toma- 
toes are  kept  in  them  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condi- 
tion.   See  advertisement  in  this  number. 

Fresh  Stewed  Fruit. — Ripe  or  green  fruit 
stewed  with  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  it 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  sealed  up  while  hot 
in  "  Arthur's  Self-Sealing  Cans,"  will  remain  as 
fresh  as  when  sealed  up  for  months  or  years. 

I  often  introduce  onions,  eschalots,  or  even  a 
little  garlic  in  some  of  my  most  delicate  dishes ; 
but  so  well  blended  with  other  flavors  that  I 
never  have  a  single  objection,  even  by  those 
who  have  a  great  dislike  to  onions,  eschalots,  or 
garlic. 

Horseraddish  and  herbs  of  every  description 
may  always  be  used  with  discretion  to  great 
advantage. 

Contrary  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  every 
other  previous  work  on  cookery,  I  say  that  too 
much  seasoning  is  preferable  to  too  little  ;  while 
you  fear  over-seasoning,  you  produce  no  flavor 

;  at  all ;  by  allowing  each  guest  to  season  for 
himself  your  sauce  attains  a  diversity  of  flavors. 
The  cook  must  season  for  the  guest,  not  the 
guest  for  the  cook. 

I  recommend  sugar  in  almost  all  savory 
dishes,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  digestion,  and 
invigorates  the  palate ;  but  always  increase  or 

j  diminish  the  quantity,  according  to  the  taste  of 

Syour  employer. — Jf.  Soyer. 
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LITERAltY  CRITICISMS. 

The  present  system  of  literary  criticisms  is  so  nettr 
a  farce,  that  those  who  stand  behind  the  curtains, 
and  see  how  the  thing  is  done,  can  scarcely  repress  a 
•mile  when  they  read  the  dogmatic  opinions  of 
books  that  are  gravely  sent  forth  in  scores  and  hun- 
dreds ;  written,  in  most  cases,  as  task-work,  and  with 
an  effort  to  appear  knowing  and  critical :  the  hooks 
themselves  unread  beyond  the  preface  or  title  pages. 

Occasionally,  we  have  the  issue  of  publications, 
something  on  the  plan  of  the  London  "  Athenaraui," 
or  14  Literary  Gasette,"  which  profess  to  take  the 
ground  of  earnest,  independent,  manly  criticism. 
Bat,  alas  for  the  pretension !    In  nearly  all  cases  we 
find  in  them  the  conceit,  ill-nature,  and  assurance  of  { 
their  prototypes,  without  their  breadth  and  ability,  j 
They  are  the  narrow  mouth-pieces  of  certain  cliques  > 
of  great  pretension,  but  meagre  execution — ofpreten-  { 
ded  literateurs,  who  "are  nothing,  if  not  critical." 

The  public  smiles  at  the  vain-glorious  displays 
made  in  these  "  purely  "  literary  publications — smiles 
at  the  prominent  ears  protruding  through  the  lion's 
skin— pities  the  weak  ill-nature,  or  stolid  blunders  of 
the  self-constituted  reviewers—and  goes  on  reading 
and  judging  for  itself.   Happily,  in  this  country,  so- » 
©iety  is  made  up  of  men  and  women  sufficiently  well  j 
educated  and  well  read  to  have  their  own  opinions  < 
about  books,  and  the  author  who  can  speak  to  the  \ 
general  intelligence  and  the  common  heart,  is  sure  of  \ 
an  appr«ciat;ve  welcome.   There  is  no  necessity  for  I 
paying  toll  at  the  critical  turnpike-gates,  set  up  here  j 
and  there  by  men  who  traffic  in  letters,  like  picture-  j 
dealers  in  art,  and  who  would  palm  off  a  smoked  > 
literary  daub,  in  which  they  have  a  pecuniary  inter- 
est, for  a  genuine  Raphael  or  Correggio.  No— no. 
Americans  are  too  well  read,  too  discriminating,  and 
too  much  used  to  independent  thought,  to  be  hood- 
winked by  such  as  these.   They  are,  themselves,  the 
only  deceived  parties  in  the  case,  and  their  deception 
would  be  short-lived,  were  not  the  illusion  kept  up 
by  interested  publishers,  who  find  them  pliant  in  their 
hands,  and  who  use  them  for  their  own  advantage. 

These  self-constituted  literary  umpires  are  not, 
therefore,  to  be  trusted,  and  their  opinions  are  reflected 
in  only  a  very  narrow  circle.  The  independent  pub- 
lic goes  on  judging  for  itself,  and  making  up  its  own 
opinions  of  books  and  authors.  The  ordinary 
notices  which  appear  in  monthly  magaaines  and 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  as  announcements  made  through  the  courtesy 
of  editors,  in  return  for  complimentary  copies  sent 
by  publishers ;  and  through  them  readers  of  books  are 
kepi  advised  of  the  issues  of  the  press.  The  effort 
to  give  to  these  mere  announcements  the  gravity  of 


criticisms,  is  the  farce  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course ;  and  we  have  seen 
in  some  of  our  magasines  and  newspapers,  occasional 
criticisms,  brief  or  extended,  of  the  highest  order; 
but  these  must  only  be  regarded  as  exceptions.  The 
great  mass  are  only  "  notices"  of  publications,  and 
should  so  be  considered. 

It  would  be,  indeed,  a  great  relief  to  the  overtasked 
and  mind-weary  editor,  who  sees  the  pile  of  new 
books  rising  higher  and  higher  on  his  table  every 
day,  if  he  knew  that  his  readers  expected  little  more 
than  a  notification  of  their  titles,  with  such  brief  in- 
formation in  regard  to  them  as  he  might,  from  his 
general  knowledge  of  books  and  authors,  happen  to 
possess.  This  is  all  he  can  do,  at  best ;  and  if  the 
extent  of  his  ability  in  the  case  were  more  generally 
understood,  it  would  be  better  all  around.  The 
dogmatism,  used  so  often  now  as  a  cloak  of  conceal- 
ment, would  be  laid  aside,  and  instead  of  pretended 
opinions,  where  few  opportunities  for  forming  opinions 
exist,  we  should  have  such  general  idea  <  of  books 
as  would,  not  mislead  ;  and  that  would  be  a  large  gain 
to  the  public  over  the  present  system. 


LIFE  AT  WATERING-PLACES,  *c. 

"  And  you  really  start  next  week  for  the  Springs, 
Mrs.  Beach?" 

"Yes,  we  shall  go  early  in  the  woek,  bag  and  bag- 
gage ;  for  the  weather's  got  to  be  really  overcoming 
here  in  the  city,"  answered  Mrs.  Beach,  as  she  com- 
placently folded  the  last  of  Amanda,  and  Juliette's 
organdies,  which  she  had  been  displaying  to  her 
somewhat  humbler  and  muoh-envying  neighbor. 

Now,  it  was  rather  remarkable,  and  not  a  little 
alarming — the  change  which  had  of  late  taken  plaee 
in  the  health  of  Mrs.  Beach  and  her  interesting  daugh- 
ters. Five  years  ago,  when  the  head  of  that  rising 
and  respectable  family  kept  a  small  grocery  and  fro* 
store,  on  a  certain  corner,  whose  locality  he  hence- 
forth religiously  ignored—  Mrs.  Beach,  Amanda,  and 
Juliette  never  dreamed  of  leaving  the  city  for  their 
annual  recuperation,  and  looked  just  as  blooming  la 
July  as  they  did  in  January. 

But  since  that  blessed  conversion  of  an  alley  ints 
an  avenue,  by  which  a  few  feet  of  land,  which  m 
year  would  have  brought  hundred^  suddenly  rose  to 
the  value  of  thousands— the  health  of  the  "  Beaeaer" 
has  greatly  deteriorated.  Amanda  and  Juliette  ate 
pronounced  decidedly  '*  delicate"  by  their  mother, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  lives  of  these  dear  creatures 
would  be  sacrificed  to  any  unfortunate  circumstance 
which  should  prevent  their  yearly  advent  at  Newport 
or  Niagara,  Saratoga  or  Cape  May. 

"  But  what  do  you  do  when  you  get  there  *  How 
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do  yon  spend  your  time?"  inquired  Mrs.  StOlman A  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  great  scenes  about 
who  combined  a  Yankee's  curiosity  with  a  notable  >  them !  Of  what  use,  beyond  the  mere  physical,  sen- 
housewife's  ideas  of  the  value  of  time.  \  suous  excitement  and  pleasure,  are  rides,  and  sails, 

"Why,  of  course,  we  don't  'do*  anything  except:  and  walks  to  them?   Nature  preaches  only  to  the 
enjoy  ourselves,  generally,"  responded  Mrs.  Beach,  \  souls  of  the  "faithfuL"   For  the  earnest,  for  the 
commiserating  her  neighbor's  benightedness  with:  true-hearted,  for  the  loving,  she  keeps  her  evangels, 
regard  to  fashionable  society.  {    Of  oourse,  we  do  not  mean  to  deprecate  innocent 

"  We  breakfast  at  half- past  eight  Dressing  for  j  pleasures  and  amusements.  Youth  must  have  its 
this  is  quite  a  plain  matter.  It  doesn't  require  more \  day,  and  God  forbid  we  should  dash  aside  one  drop 
than  an  hour  and  a-half  at  the  farthest  Well, after?  of  its  wine  and  its  sweet  waters;  but  dressing  and 
this  we  go  into  the  parlor,  or  out  on  the  piazza.   The  %  dancing  are  not  all  of  these. 

young  folks  stroll  under  the  trees,  or  off  to  the  nine-$  And  is  there  not  some  woman— are  there  not  some 
pin  alley,  where  they  usually  pass  half  the  morning.  \  women— mho  will  resolve  to  be  apostles  to  these 
Most  of  the  ladies  take  a  book,  or  a  bit  of  embroi-  ^  places ;  women  who  shall  infuse  a  higher  moral  and 
dery,  into  the  parlor ;  but  there  isn't muoh  sewing  or  i  intellectual  tone  into  their  social  life;  women  who 
reading  to  be  done  in  such  a  buss  of  conversation.—  |  shall  sow  these  light  hours  with  the  good  seed,  whose 
The  ladies  are  all  talking  about  the  latest  fashions,  or  j  fruit  ripens  only  in  the  light  of  eternity  ? 
the  new  arrivals,  and  discussing  who  is  the  wealthiest, ; 

and  lives  in  the  grandest  style:  so  the  morning  wears  J  September  has  come,  winding  her  necklaces  of 
away.  Well,  then  comes  the  dressing  for  dinner,  S  golden  mist  about  the  mountains,  stringing  her  jew- 
jrhich,  I  can  tell  you,  is  no  light  affair.    You  see,  |  e1s  of  red  berries  along  the  country  hedges  and  hol- 


there  is  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  in  the  matter— indeed 
•ny  one  that  doesn't  dress  at  a  watering-  place  hod  bet- 
ter keep  away  from  it  Every  article  you  wear  is  known, 
aud  the  price  of  it  fixed,  from  your  collar  to  your 
shoe-strings.  Of  course,  one  doesn't  like  to  be  cut 
down  by  others,  and  so  it's  a  ■oottinual  strife  who 
shall  dress  the  best. 

**  Well,  after  dinner  we  go  back  to  the  parlor,  or 
take  naps  in  our  rooms,  and,  maybe,  the  gentlemen 
get  up  parties  to  go  out  riding  or  boating.  At  all 
events,  there  are  the  swing  and  the  nine-pins  to  kill 
the  afternoon. 

''Then  it's  dress  for  the  evening  again  ;  and  we 
always  have  balls,  dancing -parties,  charades,  or 
something  of  this  kind.  60,  you  see,  it  takes  us  all 
the  time  to  enjoy  ourselves,  or  get  up  some  excite- 
ment."' 

Now,  reader,  are  you  a  frequenter  of  fashionable 
watering-places  ?  Are  you  familiar  with  their  social 
life  ?  If  so,  your  own  experience  has  already  con- 
firmed or  denied  Mrs.  Beach's  epitome  of  this. 


lows,  and  treading  with  balmy  feet  the.  green  path 
over  which  the  summer  passed  smiling  to  her  deagi. 

And  so  God's  love  appointeth  the  seasons,  and  glo- 
rious in  beauty  and  laden  with  gifts  they  walk  by  us. 

y.  r.  t. 


LITTLE  MRS.  JENKINS. 

"Did  Martha  Fipps  say  that  about  my  Tom?" 
soliloquised  little,  plethoric  Mrs.  Jenkins,  as  she 
seated  herself  in  her  rocking-chair,  broom  in  one 
hand,  and  duster  in  the  other,  for  the  fuller  considera- 
tion of  the  enormous  scandal  which  her  neighbor  had 
just  perpetrated  against  that  lady's  eldest  born — 
Tom  Jenkins,  at  your  service. 

44  To  think  she  should  have  called  Tom  a  rude,  un- 
mannerly boy.  In  my  humble  opinion,  she  had  bet- 
ter look  nearer  home.  There's  Dick,  and  Webster, 
two  of  the  worst,  rattle-brain,  yelpin',  mischief- 
brewin'  boys  that  ever  I  laid  my  two  eyes  ori;  and 
Cer-  \  as  for  Martha,  she's  no  more  government  than  our  old 
tain  it  is  she  hod  been  there,  and  ought  to  know.      >  puss,  not  a  bit. 

And  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  wives,  and{  "And  now  she  sets  herself  up  tojudgin'  my  chH- 
m  others,  and  daughters  of  our  land  fritter  away  two  \  dren !  It's  outrageous,"  and  the  little  woman  tapped 
months  of  every  year  in  this  worse  than  butterfly  \  the  floor  with  the  broom,  and  waxed  warm  as  she 
existence !  What  to  them  are  the  great  lessons,  the  \  proceeded.  "  I  won't  stand  such  treatment,  anyway, 
grand  paintings,  the  sublime  poems  that  Nature  opens  $  I'll  let  Martha  Jenkins  see  I've  got  some  spunk,  if 
•  nd  utters  all  about  them !  "Their  eyes  are  dark- $ she  thought  I  hadn't  Poor  Tom!  it's  too  bad  to 
ened  that  they  cannot  see,  their  ears  are  heavy  that  <  abuse  the  child  so.  Of  oourse,  he's  a  little  noisy  and 
the  j  cannot  bear."  Their  one  over-shadowing  life-  \  headstrong,  like  all  boys ;  but  there  never  was  a 
«im  and  purpose  is  to  dress— to  dress  better  than  their  \  sweeter  baby  since  the  world  stood,  and  it's  a  burnin' 
ns-iqhbors.  *  \  shame." 

For  our  own  part,  we  know  of  few  more  painful  s  Here  poor  Mrs.  Jenkins'  feelings  quite  overcame 
commentaries  on  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of!  her.  The  broom  and  the  duster  sank  to  the  floor, 
human  nature,  than  a  week,  in  the  height  of  the  \  while  she  buried  her  faoe  in  the  corner  of  her  apron, 
jM»a:ion,  at  one  of  our  fashionable  watering-places,  fur-  j  and  two  or  three  gasping  sobs  echoed  through  the 
niches !    The  follies  and  the  flouncing,  the  gossip  and  I  kitchen. 

the  glamour,  the  lounging  and  the  liatleasness,  the  <  Somehow,  the  thermometer  of  her  feelings  cooled 
petty  jealousies  and  rivalries,  are  equally  saddening  \  down  with  her  tears,  as  rapidly  as  Fahrenheit's  does 
acJ  xicketring.  How  few  of  all  these  pleasure-seekers  i  after  a  July  shower.  "Martha  always  was  a  little 
coine  away  with  natures  deepened,  mellowed,  enriched }  fiery  and  quick  spoken,  but  it  was  all  over  with  her 
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in  a  minute, "  whispered  a  low,  soft  voice  in  her 
heart.  "  And  then,  though  Tom  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable child,  he  is,  at  times,  a  little  obstroperous, 
and  if  he  did  overhear  her  telling  the  butcher  all 
this,  you  ought  not  to  forget  how  kind  Bhe  was  when 
he  was  sick  with  the  measles.  And  then,  you've 
known  each  other  ever  since  you  were  girls,  and 
been  such  good  friends ;  it  would  be  a  sin  to  break 
with  her  now.  I'd  forgive  and  forget  all  about  it,  if 
I  were  you." 

A  half  hour  later,  Mrs.  Jenkins  put  her  head  out 
of  the  kitchen  window,  and  called  to  Tom,  who  was 
at  that  moment  inverting  himself  on  the  grass* plat  : 
"  Tom,  go  this  very  minute,  and  pull  me  up  a  large 
nice  mess  of  our  new  beets,  and  then  come  straight 
here."  , 

Tom  slowly  turned  his  lower  extremities  down- 
ward, and  took  himself  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
beet-bed.  A  few  minutes  later,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  kitchen  door,  with  the  long  beet  tops  in 
both  hands. 

„  "  Well,  thpm  is  a  real  nice  megs,"  said  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins, admiringly  surveying  the  large  vegetables. 
"Now,  Tom,  I  want  you  should  take  these  right 
over  to  Miss  Fipps.  They'll  be  just  in  time  for  din- 
ner. Now,  pull  up  your  shirt  collar,  and  pull  down 
your  hair,  and  be  jest  as  perlite  as  you  can." 

"  Miss  Fipps  says  she's  very  much  obleeged  to  you, 
and  wishes  you  would  come  over  there  to  tea  this  af- 
'  ternoon,"  called  out  Tom,  under  the  kitchen  window, 
on  his  return. 

"  Well,  I  guess  I'll  go.  It's  always  pleasant,  visit- 
ing at  Martha's." 

Then  that  same  soft  voice  whispered  to  the  little 
woman :  "  Now,  how  much  better  this  is,  than  getting 
angry,  and  having  a  fuss  with  your  old  friend." 

(i  To  be  sure  it  was,"  hummed  Mrs.  Jenkins,  as  she 
vigorously  dusted  the  rocking  chair.         v.  p.  t. 


)  8HE  18  DYING. 

Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  a  little  sketch 
under  this  title,  which  appeared  in  our  July  number, 
and  which,  through  some  inadvertency,  was  not 
accredited  to  its  gifted  authoress— Ellk*  Louise 
Chandler.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  inspirations  of 
pathos  and  poetry  which  go  straight  to  the  heart, 
like  an  old  memory  come  back  with  the  power  of  a 
present  grief,  shaking  up  sighs  to  the  lips  and  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

Ellen  Louise  Chandler  is  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and  she  has  incarnated  her  genius  in  many  beautiful 
poems  and  delicious  prose  sketches,  earning  for  herself 
a  rare  reputation  throughout  the  country.  We  give 
below  one  of  her  sweet  home-pictures : —    v.  p.  t. 

"ALM08T  THERE." 

"Heigh-ho!  I'm  almost  home.  I  do  wish  this 
slow  coach  would  go  a  little  faster !"  The  speaker 
looked  out  of  the  coach-window  upon  the  fields 
whitening  gradually  with  the  snow-storm.  The  land- 
scape was  growing  familiar.  The  brown  farm-houses, 
with  their  capacious  barns,  a  mile  off  from  his  fa- 
ther's dwelling,  were  the  homes  of  neighbors,  as 
country  people  estimate  neighborhood.  Nothing 
had  changed,  and  yet  he  had  been  away  from  home 
five  years,  without  once  hearing  from  the  loved  ones, 
to  whom,  softened  and  penitent,  he  was  now  has- 
tening. 

A  vision  came  up  before  him.  He  remembered  a 
gentle,  blue-eyed  woman,  whose  smile  was  the  only 
sunshine  of  his  not  over-happy  childhood.  He  remem- 
bered how  tenderly  she  had  blessed  him  as  she  bade 
him  good-night,  the  last  time  he  had  ever  listened  to 
her  voice.  In  fancy,  he  stole  once  more  down  the 
back  stairs,  and  looked  into  the  bed-room,  where  she 
lay  sleeping.  Once  more,  as  on  that  night,  he  laid 
down  his  little  pack,  on  the  lower  stair,  and  crept  in 
to  the  bedside.  He  looked  at  the  pale,  care-worn 
still  delicate  face,  and  thought  of  the  morrow's  wak- 
ing. He  had  never  told  even  her,  that  he  meant  to 
run  away,  and  yet  he  loved  her  so.  He  looked  at  the 
marble  features  of  that  stern,  Puritanical  father,  that 
decon  in  the  church,  that  good  man,  and  thought, 
with  flushed  brow  and  clenched  fist,  of  the  last  whip- 
ping he  had  given  him.  Then,  once  more,  his  eyes 
rested  on  his  mother's  face.  He  could  not  go  with- 
out one  last  kiss.  He  bent  over  her,  and  a  tear  fell 
on  her  wasted  cheek.  She  started  in  her  sleep,  and 
he  turned  hurriedly  away.  All  was  lost  if  she  should 
awake,  for  she  would  never  suffer  him  to  go  out 
alone  into  the  great  world  her  meek  heart  dreaded. 

All  these  memories  swept  over  him,  blinding  his 
eyes,,  and  shutting  out  from  his  vision  the  intervening 


SCHOLASTIC  TITLES. 

A  certain  reviewer  takes  the  ground  that  the  affix- 
ing of  honorary  titles,  such  as,  A.  M .,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Ac.,  to  the  name  of  an  author  in  his  book,  is  "the 
strongest  possible  admission  of  mediocrity,"  and  in 
remarking  upon  the  use  of  the  D.  D.,  in  a  recent 

volume  of  excellent  sermons,  says:— "Who  ever $ ThTTtSg^oaoh  d7a^ed  sfowlT on^a*S 
thought  of  putting  any  title  to  Jeremy  Taylor  ?  and  >  through  the  drifted  snow.  He  was  almost  there.  It 
yet  the  fine  old  divine  will  be  read  by  the  lovers  of  j  was  Thanksgiving ;  he  had  not  thought  of  that  he- 
pure  piety  and  reverers  of  pulpit  eloquence  to  all  time,  He  had  loved  that  day,  even  in  his  boyhood. 

.  j       .    .    e     .  „  ...       ,     .    ,       They  would  be  at  supper  now; — his  mother  at  the 

independent  of  sect."   If  the  public  understood  all  >  heJ  of  ^  boardj  jg£  Cft^e  on  her  ,QW  ^ 

about  the  conferring  of  these  literary  titles,  there  j  begide  ^  hi8  owa         vacant,  and  his  father,  ait- 

would  be  less  respect  for  them  than  is  now  enter- >  ting  before  the  turkey,  ready  to  forgive  him 

tained.    The  compliment  is  not  unfrequently  a  per-  \   Heeprangfrom  the  stage,  and  hurried  joyfuHy  to  the 

sonal  favor,  instead  of  a  title  to  scholarship,  and  door.  Pat  he  P»use? .on  ^        ^d  to  hejart  seemed 
.  .  .  ,        j  a!     •   ai_  s  fluttering  up  into  his  mouth.    For  the  first  tune,  he 

meant  to  give  Xhe  individual  a  position  in  the  public  tho  htgtherc  might  hftve  Uen  changes.  He >«hed 
regard  which  he  was  too  indolent  or  Weak  to  obtain  open  tne  door  less  joyously,  and  the  snow,  which  had 
through  earnest  scholarship.  Let  a  man's  work  speak  f  been  piled  up  outside  of  it,  tumbled  into  the  entry,  and 
for  itself.   It  is  not  worth  the  ink  and  paper  by  which  <  the  screaming  wind  rushed  in,  and  he  pushed  through 

it  becomes  a  verity  in  the  literary  world,  if  it  requires  \  th«  ?0  «  ™*!  ^JS^f^-S*  ^^a^'^ 
an  a  xjt  a        tt  t»  *       u  •*      jj        ri  The  fire  burned  on  the  hearth  as  he  had  fancied, 

an  A  M.  or  an  LL.  D.  to  make  it  go  down  with  the  the  ^ughs  waved  over  ^  looking-glase 

P60!"*-  >  in  its  cherry  frame,  and  a  pair  of  big,  winter  boots 
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toasted,  just  as  of  old,  in  front  of  the  bright  blaze. — 
Bat  was  that  his  father  sitting  there  before  the  tur- 
key, so  gray,  so  old  ?  And  why  did  his  maiden  aunt 
Hannah  fill  his  gentle  mother's  place  ?  Where  was 
Carrie? — " Father,"  he  faltered,  "don't you  know 
me  ?  I'm  your  truant  son  James,  come  home  again ; 
to  ask  your  forgiveness." 

"  I  forgave  you  long  ago,"  said  an  altered,  sorrow- : 
ml  voice,  in  which  James  Ohamberlin  could  never 
have  recognised  the  terror  of  his  youth,  the  voioe  of 
his  stern  father.  "  May  be,  it  was  for  the  best, 
James  j  leastways,  she  thought  so,  and  she  loved  you 
always.  I  know  I  was  a  hard  master  for  you,  and 
I've  sometimes  thought  I  could  die  easier  if  I  could 
ask  your  pardon  afore  my  time  come." 

"  Mine !"  The  word  was  gasped  forth  with  a  chok- 
ing sob,  and  good  Aunt  Hannah,  who  had  watched 
the  meeting  In  silence  hitherto,  folded  her  arms 
round  her  favorite  nephew,  and  drew  him  to  her 
breast 

"  Where  is  my  mother  ?"  the  young  man  asked,  at 
last,  with  a  convulsive  shudder. 

"  In  the  grave-yard,  yonder,"  answered  the  old 
man,  solemnly.  "When  she  found  you  were  not 
coming  back,  she  broke  her  heart,  and  died.  Don't 
cry,  don't  cry  so.  I  can't  cry,  and  it  was  more 
my  fault  than  yours.  Carrie  is  gone,  too— mar- 
ried and  gone  out  West, — as  good  as  dead,  for 
all  we  shall  ever  see  of  her  here.  Thank  God,  you 
have  come  back  to  close  the  old  man's  eyes." 

It  was  a  gad,  sad  story.  I  do  not  like  to  tell  it. — 
No  sighs,  no  tears,  no  penitence,  can  bring  the  life- 
blood  back  to  the  cold  lips  of  the  dead.  Mary  Cham- 
berlin  slept  on  in  her  grave,  heedless  of  the  wild  tears 
and  prayers  which  her  penitent  son  poured  out, 
many  a  noontide  and  many  a  midnight  above  it. — 
The  old  man  died  and  was  laid  beside  her  in  his  last 
sleep ;  and,  now,  once  more,  with  the  snows  of  a  life 
which  has  known  no  summer  resting  upon  his  hair, 
James  Chamberlin  looks  forward,  not  eagerly  indeed, 
but  patiently,  hopefully,  murmuring — "  I  am  almost 
there,*'  and  the  home,  whither  his  dim  eyes  turn  is 
in  a  far-off  country,  even  Heaven. 


passage  through  the  stream  ?  The  probability  of  the 
youngest  traveller  maintaining  his  equilibrium  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  are  certainly  rather  ticklish, 
and  possibly  the  canine  representative  is  gravely  fore- 
stalling the  shrieking  and  splashing,  the  kicking  and 
commotion  that  would  be  certain  to  follow. 

But,  for  our  own  part,  we  will  not  imagine  so  tra- 
gical a  close  to  so  calm  and  fair  a  pioture,  with  its 
delicate  spreading  of  soft  olouds  over  the  radiant 
sky  and  the  hoary  elm-trees,  breathing  out  the  low 
sighs  of  the  morning  wind,  or  throwing  their  long, 
graceful  shadows  like  dark  pennons  upon  the  stream. 

T.  F.  T. 


A  SISTER'S  INFLUENCE. 

A  sister's  influence  in  a  family,  who  can  estimate 
its  value,  if  thrown  on  the  ride  of  harmony,  order,  and 
fraternal  union?  We  think  it  will  be  found,  that 
where  a  sister  is  loving,  kind,  and  forbearing,  her 
brothers  will  grow  up  with  gentle  spirits  towards 
manhood,  and  in  but  rare  instances  wander  from  the 
path  of  virtue.  Some  sisters,  and  with  regret  be  it 
spoken,  enter  into  selfish  conflict  with  their  brothers. 
This  is  never  done  without  an  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  influenoe  for  good.  The  stronger  brother 
learns  to  despise  the  weaker  sister,  who  fails  in  every 
struggle  with  her  rough  antagonist.  Nothing  does 
she  gain,  but  ah !  how  much  does  she  lose.  Above 
all,  and  worst  of  all,  she  loses  influenoe  for  good  over 
her  brother,  who,  in  stepping  forth  into  the  world, 
needs,  above  all  things,  the  protecting  power  of  her 
unselfish  love,  going  with  him,  and  remaining  con- 
sciously with  him  as  a  protecting  angel. 


COUNTRY  8 CENE*— (Illustrated.)  < 
"  And  if  Maria  sells  the  eggs  and  speckled  hens  at ; 
market,  I  shall  really  have  a  new  rocking-horse,  mam- 
ma?" and  the  child  grasps,  as  you  see,  with  one 
little,  round,  chubby  hand,  at  the  mane  of  the  animal 
he  sits  astride,  while  he  lifts  his  bright,  eager  face  to 
hia  mother. 

That  mild,  calm,  motherly  face.  The  softness  of 
maidenhood  has  not  quite  gone  out  of  it,  and  speaks 
a  language  to  your  heart  which  her  foreign  dialect 
might  not. 

"Yes,  Jean,  my  boy,  you  shall  have  the  rocking- 
horse,"  answer  the  low,  sweet  tones,  half  drowned 
bj  the  plashing  of  the  horse's  feet  m  the  cool  stream. 

There  is  another  pair  of  eyes,  very  like  the  mo- 
ther's, that  look  tenderly  from  under  their  long  lashes ; 
cm  the  boy.  Between  the  mother  and  the  sister,  it  is 
very  evident,  the  little  rogue  is  a  spoiled  child,  and 
ho  has  probably,  by  dint  of  cries  and  coaxing,  usurped 


HAVE  FAITH. 

"  Where  others  have  found  sorrow,  she  shall  have 
joy,  for  Nathalie  believes."  And  how  much  of  life, 
after  all,  this  "  believing"  is !  "  If  ye  had  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,"  said  the  God-man.  And  it 
:  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could  carry  up  to  old  age 
;  some  of  the  sweet  faith  of  our  ohildhood. 

And  then,  it  is  usually  the  case,  those  who  dis- 
trust most,  usually  find  the  least  beauty,  the  least 
love.  Of  course,  we  don't  mean  a  weak,  blind 
:  faith  in  all  persons  and  circumstances,  but  that  faith 
;  that  looks  up  trustingly  to  God,  and  out  to  the  fu- 
;  ture,  with  a  smile  that  sows' seed  in  the  dark  furrows 
'  of  life,  believing  that  the  sunshine  and  the  clouds  of 
the  coming  years,  will  make  -them  into  flowers  that 
shall  gladden  some  heart  and  eyes.  Blessed  are  they 
that  "believe!"  y.  p.  t. 


Mr.  Alfred  Burnett,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Home  Journal,  and  a  young  writer  of  promising 
her  place  on  the  angular  back  of  the  animal,  whose  \  ability,  has  been  giving  literary  reoitations  in  Eng- 


youthful  pranks— judging  from  the  stiff  bending  of'  ,andf  witn  much-credit  to  himself,  if  we  are  to  judge 
hla  extremities  and  the  submissive  carriage  of  his*from  favorable  comments  of  the  press.  We  give 
head— must  long  since  have  disappeared.  Do  you  \  ftn  original  poem  from  his  pen  in  the  present  number 
r**»,  too,  with  what  an  expression,  made  up  of  saga-;  of  the  Home  Magazine,  entitled,  "Thou  art  lost  to 
city  and  anxiety,  the  dog,  on  the  right,  watches  their  \  me,  dear  Mary,"  in  which  are  many  fine  passages. 
▼ol.  vin. — 16 
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Referring  to  one  of  hi*  entertainments,  the  Exmouth 
Mercury  says : — 

11  Many  of  the  poems  selected  for  the  occasion,  were 
in  themselves  very  beautiful,  but  were  rendered 
doubly  so  by  the  exquisite  style  in  which  they  were 
given,  and  the  charm  of  his  finely  modulated  voice. 
His  rare  talent  in  delineating  the  fiercer  passions, 
and  stormy  moods  of  ever  changing  nature,  is  truly 
wonderful."  * 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  HUMOROUS  POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE, from  Chaucer  to  Saxe.  By  J.  Fabton  t  New  York, 
Mason  ft  Bro. 

The  largest  and,  perhaps,  the  best  collection  of 
humorous  poetry  yet  made,  extending  to  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  pages,  and  embracing  Narratives, 
Burlesques,  Epigrams,  Satires,  Parodies,  Epitaphs, 
Enigmas,  Travesties,  kc  ,  almost  without  number. — 
An  unexpected  feature  of  the  book,  says  Mr.  Parton, 
is  that  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  by  a  female  hand. — 
"  The  alleged  foibles  of  the  fair,"  he  remarks,  "have 
given  occasion  to  libraries  of  oomio  verse ;  yet,  with 
diligent  search,  no  humorous  poems  by  women  have 
been  found  which  are  of  sufficient  merit  to  give  them 
claim  to  a  place  in  a  collection  like  this.  That  lively 
wit  and  graceful  gaiety,  that  quick  perception  of  the 
absurd,  which  ladies  are  continually  displaying  in 
their  conversation  and  correspondence,  never,  it  seems, 
suggest  the  successful  epigram,  or  inspire  happy  sat- 
irical verse."  This  is  a  curious  literary  fact.  In  ma- 
king his  selections,  the  editor  has,  with  good  taste, 
omitted  all  poems  which,  from  their  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, cannot  be  read  aloud  in  the  company  of  men 
and  women.  The  whole  volume  is  destined  to  have 
a  good  circulation,  and  will  give  light  wings  to  many 
hours  that  otherwise  would  drag  heavily  along. 

FA8HIONABLE  LIFE.  By  Mart  H.  Eastman  :  Phila- 
delphia, J.  B.  Lippincott  $  Co. 

Mrs.  Eastman,  who  is  very  favorably  known  to  the 
public  through  two  or  three  elegantly  illustrated  vol- 
umes of  aboriginal  legends  and  sketches,  in  which, 
aided  by  long  personal  observation,  she  has  done  the 
public  a  real  service  by  presenting  faithful  transcripts 
of  Indian  life,  new  tries  her  graceful  pen  on  a  work  of 
fiction,  the  second,  we  believe,  that  she  has  written. — 
"Fashionable  LHfc"  gives  us  a  series  of  pictures  in- 
tended to  show  the  depressing  effects  upon  the  mind  < 
and  heart  of  woman,  of  a  social  system  in  which 1 
pleasure  and  selfish  ease  are  the  chief  ends  in  view. 
Some  of  the  scenes  presented  are  vigorously  drawn, 
some  are  amusing,  and  all  are  full  of  interest  to  the 
reader.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  healthy  and  its  mo- 
rality sound.  This  is  a  great  merit,  at  a  time  when 
so  many  of  the  productions  of  our  female  writers  are 
tinctured  with  false  philosophy  and  a  morbid  senti- 
mental ism.  Religious  in  her  feelings,  Mrs.  Eastman 
infuses  through  her  book  a  d*ep  respect  for  the  things 
of  religion,  and  ever  points  the  struggling,  the  toil- 
ing, the  grieving,  and  the  unhappy  upward  for  the 
true  solution  of  life's  difficult  problem.  She  believes 
that 11  to  patient  faith,  the  prise  is  sure/'  and  that 
"  All  who  to  the  end  endure 
The  cross,  shall  wear  the  crown." 

And  there  is  no  truer  or  better  philosophy  than  this. 

THE  MARTINS  OF  CRO'  MARTIN.  By  Chablki  Li- 
ter i  New  York,  Harper  tt  Bro. 

A  new  book  from  the  sparkling,  witty,  laughter- 
provoking  author  of  "  Charles  O  M alley,  will  receive 
a  hearty  welcome. 


A  COMPLETE  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER,  or  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  World.  Containing  a  notice  and 
the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand place*.  With  the  moat  recent  and  authentic  Information 
respecting  the  countries.  Islands,  rivers,  mountains,  cities, 
towns,  Ac,  In  every  portion  of  the  globe.  Including  the  lat- 
est and  most  reliable  statistics  of  population,  commerce,  Ac. 
Also  a  complete  Etymological  vocabulary  of  geographical 
names,  and  many  other  valuable  features  to  be  found  fn  no 
other  Gazetteer  In  the  English  language.  Edited  bv  i.  Tho- 
mas, M.  DM  aud  T.  Baldwin  ;  assisted  by  several  other  gen- 
tlemen.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  $  Co. 

>  It  may  be  rather  late  in  the  day  to  refer  to  this 
;  work,  which  has  been  sometime  before  tne  public,  but 
having  omitted  to  do  so  at  the  date  of  its  completion, 
we  take  occasion  to  bear  a  warm  testimony  in  it*  fa- 
vor, as  a  book  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.  The 
principal  editor — Dr.  Thomas— to  whom  the  public 
is  indebted  for  the  pronouncing  feature  of  this  Ga- 
zetteer, is  one  of  the  most  laborious,  pains-taking, 
accurate  men  of  the  day.  He  devoted  some  five  or 
six  years  of  strict  personal  attention  to  this  work, 
aided  all  the  while  by  a  number  of  accomplished 
assistants,  by  whom  an  immense  body  of  new  mate- 
terial  and  fresh  information,  gathered  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  was  sifted,  arranged,  and  digested.  7 he 
Gazetteer  is,  consequently,  up  to  the  time,  thoroughly 
reliable,  and  a  credit  to  all  engaged  in  its  production. 

CLARA,  or  Slave-Life  in  Europe.  With  a  preface,  by  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Alison  :  New  York,  Harper  it  Bro. 

This  picture  of  life  in  Germany,  by  M.  Hacklander, 
has  awakened  a  lively  interest  on  the  Continent. — 
Alison,  the  celebrated  historian,  who  has  drawn  to- 
ward it  the  attention  of  English  readers,  and  led  to 
its  translation,  says  that  "  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  a 
picture  of  all  the  stages  of  society,  from  the  cellar 
through  the  entresol  and  the  saloon  to  the  garret,  in 
order  to  prove  that  all  classes  have  their  fetters,  that 
the  conventional  chains  of  civilized  life  are  even  more 
galling  than  the  rude  fetters  of  the  African,  and  that 
many  a  white  slave  would  have  something  to  envy  in 
the  lot  of  Uncle  Tom.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
ig  too  much  truth  in  this  view  of  the  effects  of  civili- 
zation ;  and,  in  working  it  out,  Ilaklander  has  evinced 
a  great  dramatic  power,  and  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  gradations  of  German  society." 
|  The  scenes,  characters,  and  incidents  of  the  book 
\  are  not  all  of  a  kind  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
\  every  reader.  The  author  had  an  object  to  accom- 
'  plish,  and,  in  working  it  out,  has  exhibited  a  condi- 
tion of  society  in  some  respects  painfully  revolting. 

[  LECTURES  READ  TO  THE  SENIORS  IN  HARVARD 
(    College.   By  Edw.  T.  Ciiannino,  late  Boris  ton  Professor 

>  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory :  Boston,  Ticknor  £  FieU*. 

i  Like  the  recently  published  lectures  of  the  late 
;  Prof*  Read  of  our  city,  these  critical  hints  to  stu- 
dents and  literary  men,  which  present  models  of  style, 
are  well  worthy  to  extend  their  mission  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  college.  The  editor  and  publishers 
of  the  volume  have  done  the  public  a  good  service. 
The  book  is  one  much  needed  in  this  day  of  hurried 
and  superficial  authorship,  and  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  all  ypung  writers ;  while  older  vete- 
rans in  the  field  might  gain  much  by  gleaning  ita 
pages.  Mr  Ghanning  held  the  office  of  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, for  thirty-two  years. 

MECHANICS'  TUBLEB.  Containing  Areas  and  Circum- 
ferences of  Circles,  and  Sides  of  Equal  Squares  Circumfe- 
rences of  Angled  Hoops,  angled  outside  and  inside:  Cutting 
of  Boiler  Plates;  Covering  of  Solids,  Ac.  and  Wei|ht«  of 
various  Metals,  Ac,  tic.  Miscellaneous  notes,  comprising 
Dimensions  of  Materials,  Alloys,  Paints,  Lackers.  &c.  By 
Chaki.ks  H.  Has  well,  Marine  Engineer.  New  York: 
Harper  it  Bro*. 

A  pocket  volume  of  seventy-two  pages,  in  which 
mechanics  will  find  a  collection  of  invaluable  tables 
and  rules. 
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THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ALFRED  TENNYSON, 
Poet  Laureate,  Ac.— Complete  in  one  rolnme.  Boaton :  Tick- 
mor  Sf  FitUU. 

Containing,  of  coarse,  "In  Memoriam,"  "The 
Princess,"  and  «•  Maud,"  the  poet's  longest  produc- 
tions. Bat  it  is  by  his  shorter  poems  that  Tennyson 
has  awakened  deep  echoes  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  which  he  is  best  understood.  Among 
these  are  some  of  the  most  exquisite  gems  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  present  collection  is  designed  to  be  com- 
plete to  the  time,  and  as  it  is  in  a  neat  18mo,  of  some 
600  pages,  is  not  a  costly  volume,  and,  therefore, 
within  the  reach  of  all  lovers  of  poetry.  It  contains  \ 
a  fine  portrait  of  the  author.  \ 

THE  TONGUE  OF  FIRE,  or  the  True  Power  of  Chriitl-  \ 
anlty.  By  Ww.  Aktdcb,  A.  M  ,  author  of  the  44  Sueeewful  \ 
Merchant New  York,  Harper  if  Jiro. 

The  simple  announcement  of  this  volume,  from  the 
pen  of  one  whose  recent  visit  to  our  country  made 
for  himself  so  favorable  an  impression,  is  sufficient  to 
create  a  large  demand,  apart  from  the  desire  naturally  j 
felt  by  all  readers  of  the  "  Successful  Merchant"  to  i 
possess  another  book  by  the  same  gifted  author.  "  The  ; 
Tongue  of  Fire"  is  a  small  volume,  strictly  religions  : 
in  its  character,  and  designed  to  give  the  author's 
views  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  descent  and  operations. 

THE  NORTHERN  HOME  MAGAZINE.  Portland,  Me.: 
Daley  If  Lmfkin. 

This  is  a  new  enterprise,  but  one  that  seems  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  vitality  in  it.  Maine  has  owned 
no  literary  magazine,  though,  of  course,  there  was 
material  enough  to  furnish  one,  and  we  agree  with 
the  editress,  that  "  Maine  minds  might  speak  to 
Maine  hearts."  The  moral  tone  of  the  Magazine 
seems  unexceptionable,  and  its  intellectual  one  highly  < 
promising.  We  cordially  wish  it  success.  Terms,  \ 
$2  per  annum,  in  advance.  | 

SIBERT  S  WOLD— A  Talc.  By  the  author  of  "  A  Trap  to  \ 
Catch  a  Sunbeam,"  "  Dream  Chintz,"  ftc.  i  Boston  and  Cam-  > 
bridge,  Jame*  Munroe  if  Co.  \ 

A  charming  story  by  a  writer  who  has  won  her  > 
way  into  the  affections  of  a  wide  oircle  of  American  i 
readers.  \ 


NEW  MUSIC 

D.  Lawton,  281  Coates  St,  sends  us  "Gouttes  de 
Eau  (drops  of  water)  Caprice  Etude,  for  the  piano, 
by  Jos.  A8CHBB.  A  very  beautiful  and  brilliant 
composition,  moderately  difficult,  and  a  good  study 
to  secure  flexibility  of  the  fingers. 


COLORED  PLATE8  OF  FASHION. 

With  the  next,  or  October  number  of  the  Home  Maga- 
zine, we  shall  com  menoe  giving  colored  steel  fashion- 
plates,  and  oontinue  them  monthly  thereafter. 


MRS.  DENISOX'S  NEW  STORY. 

Oar  readers  will  remember  that  we  promised  them 
a  new  story,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denison, 
as  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Magazine  for  this 
year.  We  shall  keep  our  promise,  and  commence  the 
publication  thereof  in  the  October  number.  It  is 
entitled  "  Idyl."  Mrs.  Denison  is  one  of  our  favo- 
rite writers,  charming  by  the  gracefulness  of  her 
style,  and  absorbing  the  mind  in  her  characters, 
around  which  her  genius  throws  a  living  interest. — 
"  Idyl"  will  be  completed  in  three  numbers  of  the 
Magazine.  It  will  be  found  a  charming  story.  Our 
own  story — "  What  Can  Woman  Do?" — grows  on  our 
hands .  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  complete  it  in  the 
November  number,  or,  latest,  in  that  for  December. 


"Fresh  Fruit  all  the  Tear  at  Summer  Prices 

» 

axd  how  to  obtain  them." — This  is  the  title  of  a  lit- 
tle book  which  gives  plain  directions  for  putting  up 
all  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  and  tomatoes,  in  self-sealing 
can*  for  winter  use.  It  will  be  found  Invaluable  to 
housekeeper?.  The  price  is  only  121-2  cents.  If 
any  of  our  country  friends  desire  to  possess  it,  we 
will  procure  and  mail  it  on  receipt  of  this  sum. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  LANDS. 

The  advertisement  of  these  lands  having  appeared 
in  our  Magazine  for  some  months  past,  the  following 
information  in  regard  to  them  will  doubtless  be  of  in- 
terest to  a  considerable  number  of  our  readers : — 

The  lands  offered  for  sale  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Rail  Road  Company,  were  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  by  the  act  of  20th 
September,  1850.  All  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
that  aot  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  title  to  these 
lands  can  no.  longer  be  affected  by  legislation. 

By  the  act  of  10th  February,  1851,  the  State  of 
Illinois  incorporated  this  company,  and  directed  'the 
governor  to  convey  to  said  company,  by  a  deed  in 
fee  simple,  all  of  said  lands,  Ac.,  which  was  done. 

The  said  act  further  required  said  company  to  ex- 
ecute a  deed  of  trust  of  all  said  lands,  Ac.,  to  certain 
persons  named  therein  by  the  state,  to  secure  the 
performance  of  the  conditions  and  stipulations  requi- 
red thereby.  The  bonds  issued  under  this  trust  are 
being  paid  as  fast  as  the  money  is  received,  from  the 
sale  of  the  lands  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  All 
bonds  received  for  lands,  or  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ce/  ds  of  such  lands,  are  officially  cancelled  by  the 
trs^ees. 

Where  payment  is  made  in  full,  the  purchaser  at 
once  obtains  his  title  from  the  trustees  appointed  by 
the  state.  If  the  sale  is  on  oredit,  however,  the  title 
is  not  given  till  final  payment  is  made,  but  the  pur- 
chaser receives  a  contract,  stipulating  that  such  title 
will  be  given  on  full  payment,  and  compl  ance  with 
the  conditions  specified  therein.  Each  payment  for 
lands  sold  on  oredit,  can  be  made  in  construction 
bonds,  or  cash  ;  and  if  in  the  latter,  it  is  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  such  bonds  ;  and  the  particular  tract 
is  at  once  exempted  from  liability,  and  a  perfect  title 
given  by  the  trustees — being,  in  fact,  the  first  con- 
veyance under  the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

The  sales  are  made  under  the  direotion  of  the  trus- 
tees, and  are  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. The  lands  thus  sold  are  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion by  said  law  of  the  state  until  finally  paid  for. 

The  trustees  execute  deeds  for  all  lands  sold;  and 
the  conveyance  by  said  trustees,  in  the  terms  of  the 
law,  is  "  an  absolute  title  in  fee  simple,"  and  operate* 
"as  a  release  or  an  acquittance  of  the  particular 
tract  or  tracts  so  sold  from  all  liability  or  incum 
brance  on  account  of  said  deed  of  trust,  and  the  is- 
sue of  said  bonds — so  as  to  vest  in  the  purchasers  a 
complete  and  indefeasible  title." 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  the  act  of  Congress  making 
the  grant,  secures  the  title  in  purchasers,  whatevei 
may  be  the  action  of  the  state ;  and  the  law  of  the 
state,  incorporating  this  company,  while  amply  secur- 
ing the  bond-holders,  is  alike  careful  to  protect  pur 
chasers  of  the  lands,  and  to  secure  to  them  perfect 
and  complete  titles  in  any  and  every  contingency. 
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€\t  Coiht  anb  Maxl  Cable. 


Glove  Box. — Materials. — A  card-board  frame/ 
four  ivory  feet,  white  satin,  silk  wadding-cord, 
ribbon,  and  fringe ;  and  for  the  embroidery  om- 
bre lilac,  pink  and  green  silks,  white  ditto,  a 
small  quantity  of  three  shades  of  orange,  small 
bogle  pearls,  a  little  white  embroidery  chenille, 
gold  thread,  and  bullion. 


Embroidered  at  the  top  with  a  bouquet  of 
narcissus,  lilacs,  and  ears  of  barley.  The  nar- 
cissus is  embroidered  in  white  Dacca  silk,  veined 


with  the  faintest  possible  green  ;  the  centre  of 
the  flower  in  orange,  with  a  little  scarlet  for  the 
edge  of  the  cup.  The  pearl  bugles  are  used  for 
the  barley-ears,  each  one  being  surrounded  with 
white  chenille,  and  with  the  beard  represented 
by  morsels  of  gold  bullion,  about  one  half  an 
inch  long,  at  the  point  of  each  pearl  The  bunch 
of  lilacs  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  worked  in  li- 
lac silk,  with  a  small  pearl,  surrounded  by  bul- 
lion, in  the  centre  of  each.  The  veinings  of  the 
leaves  are  in  gold  thread  and  bullion. 

The  frame  of  this  box  is  in  strong  card-board, 
:  with  a  lining  of  flannel,  both  inside  and  out, 
$  between  it  and  the  satin.  The  seams  inside  are 
covered  with  white  cord ;  the  same  material 
covers  the  outer  seams,  and  runs  along  the  edge. 
The  outside  of  the  lid  is  stuffed  to  a  considerable 
thickness  with  fine  wadding,  over  which,  the 
embroidered  satin  is  placed.  The  border  is  of 
quilled  ribbon,  with  white  fringe  round  the 
sides,  headed  with  a  handsome  cord. 


PATTERN  FOR  FLOUNCING. 
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Elegant  Cassaque  of  richly  figured  lace,  trimmed  with  double- 
plaited  edge  round  the  throat,  to  be  worn  over  a  colored  taffeta,  or 
glace  skirt. 


Chemisette  to  wear  with  open  Jacket  in  riding  costume.  It  is  of 
alternate  plaits  and  insertions  of  cambric,  edged  with  the  same  kind 
of  work. 
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PATTERN  EOR  EMBROIDERY. 
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SKIRT  OF  A  ROBE. 
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TRANSLATED  VUOU  THB  FRftJIOH. 


BT  AHICB  T.  WILBUR. 


Travellers  In  La  Sarthe  may  have  noticed,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Alencon,  a  village  called  St. 
Paterae,  situated  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and, 
at  two  gun-shots  from  the  village,  the  modern 
buildings  of  a  large  farm,  whose  lands  extend 
towards  La  Fresnaye.  This  faim,  which,  for  its 
excellent  cultivation,  might  pass  for  a  model 
farm,  was,  several  years  since,  the  property  of  a 
man,  wealthy  and  intelligent,  but  singularly 
feared  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  called  M. 
Loisel.  Engaged,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in 
the  first  insurrection  of  La  Vendee,  he  had  sur- 
vived the  disasters  of  his  party,  and  had  settled 
in  La  Sarthe,  where  he  had  acquired  considera- 
ble property. 

Although  he  was  sixty  years  old,  the  master 
of  the  Viviers*  ("that  was  the  name  of  his  do- 
mainj  had  lost  nothing  of  his  eagerness  to  aug- 
ment his  already  large  possessions.  An  impla- 
cable avenger  of  the  least  infringement  on  his 
rights,  he  leaned,  in  all  things,  towards  the  most 
vigorous  justice;  so  he  was  hated  almost  as 
much  as  feared. 

Dawn  had  begun  to  light  up  the  roofs  of  the 
farm-house,  whose  out-buildings  were  still 
plunged  in  shadows  ;  no  sound  was  heard  there, ) 
.and  even  the  two  watch-dogs  were  asleep,  with  \ 
their  heads  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  barrel,  \ 
which  served  for  a  kennel.   The  garden  walls, 
with  their  crown  of  vines,  were  vaguely  outlined 
through  the  dusk,  when  footsteps  were  heard 
in  the  avenue  that  skirted  them. 

Two  females  advanced,  slowly,  in  company 
with  a  young  man,  who  walked  with  his  head 
down,  and  as  if  overcome  with  deep  grief.  The 
elder  held  the  hand  of  the  younger,  not  less  af- 
flicted than  their  companion,  and  sought  to 
console  her  by  kind  words. 

*  The  FUh  Poadf. 
VOL.  VIII. — 17 


"  Come,  Rosine,  take  courage,"  said  she,  in  an 
affectionate  tone ;  "  your  separation  is  not  to  be 
eternal.    Michel  will  return  to  us." 

The  young  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  You  know  what  my  uncle  has  s*id,"  mur- 
mured she,  in  a  troubled  voice. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Michel,  in  a  tone  of  bitter- 
ness ;  "  while  M.  Loisel  believed  me  to  be  the 
son  of  the  farmer  who  had  adopted  and  educa- 
ted me,  after  the  destruction  of  my  family,  I 
had  no  cause  of  complaint ;  he  has  been  to  me 
what  he  has  been  to  you,  severly  equitable ; 
but  from  the  day  when,  in  pursuance  of  your 
advice,  and  with  the  hope  of  exciting  his  in- 
terest, I  informed  him  of  my  true  name,  I  have 
seemed  to  become  odious  to  him.  Always  oc- 
cupied in  finding  fault  with  me,  he  has  appeared 
to  be  waiting  for  an  occasion  to  dismiss  me  from 
the  farm ;  the  discovery  of  my  love  has  served 
as  a  pretext." 

"  Say  as  a  cause,  Michel,"  replied  the  mother, 
sadly.  "  Alas  !  my  brother  has  the  malady  too 
often  the  consequence  of  riches :  he  despises 
poverty.  But  what  matters  it  to  you,  now  that 
you  are  no  longer  to  be  under  his  orders  f  Life 
is  open  before  you;  what  hinders  you  from 
making  your  way  in  it  like  others  f  Have  you 
not  received  from  God  intelligence  and  health  ? 
You  will  henceforth  have,  besides,  an  object  to 
attain,  never  lose  sight  of  my  friend ;  genuine 
attachment  is  not  proved  by  despair,  but  by 
sustained  effort;  labor  with  perseverance ;  my 
daughter  will  wait  for  you." 

"  You  promise  me  this,  Madame  Darcy,"  ex- 
claimed Michel,  who  had  stopped. 

"  I  promise  it,"  repeated  the  elder  lady,  in  a 
grave  and  softened  tone.  "  Reasons,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  you  appreciate,  prevent  my  al- 
lowing this  marriage  to  take  place  at  present. 
I  am  indebted  to  my  brother  for  the  education 
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of  Rosine,  for  all  the  comforts  we  hare  both  en- 
joyed for  the  past  ten  years ;  so  many  services 
rendered  impose  npon  us  submission  to  the  will 
of  M.  Loisel.  Besides,  good  sense  would  oppose 
obstacles  to  the  immediate  accomplishment  of 
this  union.  Rosine  has  no  fortune,  you  are  out 
of  employment ;  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  ascer- 
tain that  you  can  live  by  your  labor.  Depart 
for  Alenoon,  my  friend,  seek  to  merit  the  confi- 
dence of  the  excellent  merchant  into  whose 
employ  you  are  about  to  enter,  and  you  will  not 
delay,  I  hope,  to  assure  for  yourself  a  sufficient 
maintenance  to  enable  me  to  confide  to  you  the 
fate  of  my  child." 

Michel,  whose  eyes  were  moistened  with 
tears,  pressed  the  hands  of  Madame  Darcy  in 
his  own.  They  had  arrived  at  the  extremity  of 
the  avenue  in  which  they  had  been  walking ; 
the  elder  lady  opened  her  arms  to  the  young  man. 

41  Let  us  separate  here,"  she  said,  in  an  accent 
of  emotion ;  "  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
each  other,  and  we  must  not  prolong  uselessly 
the  sadness  of  adieux.  Your  horse  awaits  you, 
you  have  told  me,  at  the  little  gate ;  go,  my 
friend,  and  think  of  us." 

Michel  stammered  some  broken  words,  embra- 
ced the  mother  and  daughter,  then  threw  him- 
self hastily  into  an  alley  which  led  to  another 
corner  of  the  garden. 

The  two  women  remained  motionless  at  the 
same  spot,  until  he  disappeared,  and  then  sadly 
retraced  the  path  to  their  apartment. 

The  departure  of  Michel  was,  in  fact,  almost 
as  much  a  cause  of  sorrow  to  Madame  Darcy,  as 
to  Rosine  herself.  During  the  two  years  in 
which  the  young  man  had  kept  the  books  of  M. 
Loisel,  she  had  learned  to  appreciate  his  good 
qualities,  and  to  comprehend  that  the  happiness 
of  her  daughter  could  not  be  confided  to  safer 
hands  ;  so  she  had  seen  their  affection  spring' 
up  with  joy,  and  had  flattered  herself  that  her 
brother  would  not  oppose  it.  But  everything  J 
had  turned  out  differently  from  her  expectations,  j 
Far  from  manifesting  more  good  will  for  Michel 
on  learning  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  no- 
ble families  to  whom  the  disasters  of  La  Vendee 
had  formerly  brought  ruin  and  death,  he  ap- 
peared, from  this  moment,  to  see  him  with  im- 
patience, and  scarcely  had  he  been  informed  of  j 
his  hopes,  when  he  requested  him  to  offer  his  j 
services  elsewhere.  The  intervention  of  Madame  j 
Darcy,  and  the  tears  of  Rosine  were  unavailing.  \ 
The  proprietor  of  the  Viviers  declared  that  his  J 
niece  should  never  marry,  with  his  consent,  a  < 
man  without  fortune  and  without  position  ;  that i 
he  wished  for  her  an  alliance  which  should  for-  j 
tify  his  own  importance,  and  that  the  two  women  \ 
might  choose  between  the  young  man  and  him- \ 
self. 

The  adieux  of  Michel  have  already  made  \ 
known  to  the  reader  what  had  been  his  choice. 
Without  renouncing  a  union  which  she  con- 
tin  lied  to  approve,  Madame  Darcy  thought  it 
necessary  to  postpone  it.  Thanks  to  her  recom- 
mendation, Michel  obtained  a  situation  with 
one  of  the  richest  manufacturers  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  was  now  setting  out,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  enter  on  its  duties. 


Having  almost  reached  the  corner  of  the 
garden  where  the  little  gate  was,  at  which  he 
was  to  go  out,  the  young  man  slackened  his 
pace  involuntarily,  and  looked  behind  him. 
Two  vague  forms  glided  in  the  distance  behind 
the  trees,  and  were  insensibly  lost  in  the  fogs  of 
the  morning.  Michel  followed  them  with  his 
eyes  with  an  inexplicable  emotion.  He  had, 
perhaps,  just  seen  for  the  last  time,  her  who 
had  been  associated,  until  then,  with  his  plans 
tor  the  future.  He  felt  his  heart  swell,  and  re- 
mained on  the  same  spot,  as  if  stunned  by  this 
sorrowful  thought. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  a  slipht  noise  of 
rustling  branches  -resounded  at  a  little  distance : 
the  young  man,  absorbed  in  his  reflections,  paid 
no  attention  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  a  gray  head  suddenly  rose  amid 
the  vines  which  adorned  the  top  of  the  walls 
of  the  orchard  ;  it  turned  in  every  direction  to 
interrogate  the  half-obscurity  which  still  envel- 
oped the  garden;  but  a  group  of  fchrub*  con- 
cealed Michel.  Reassured  by  the  silence, it  rose 
:  higher,  and  quickly  brought  to  view  the  whole 
bust  of  a  man,  poorly  clad,  to  whose  shoulders 
hung  an  old  game-bag  made  of  russet  leather. 
Age  and  misery  had  imprinted  their  sad  marks 
on  his  whole  person.  His  appearance  was 
pitiful,  his  movements  uncertain,  his  counte- 
nance anxious.  After  having  recognised,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wall,  the  fi-tsures  which 
had  assisted  him  in  climbing  it  on  preceding 
days,  he  stepped  upon  the  top,  seated  himself, 
and  was  seeking  with  his  foot  a  point  of  sup- 
port, in  order  to  descend,  when  Michel  suddenly 
awoke  from  his  reverie,  and  resumed  his  walk 
towards  the  little  gate. 

His  unexpected  apparition  seemed  to  cause  as 
much  fear  as  surprise  to  the  nocturnal  visitor. 
He  precipitately  stooped  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
placed  his  right  foot  in  the  first  interstice  he 
could  find,  and  -  reached  down  his  left  foot  to 
seek  a  Becond ;  unfortunately,  the  point  of  sup- 
port to  which  he  trusted  himself  gave  way  un- 
der him,  his  hands  slipped,  and  he  fell  in  the 
middle  of  the  thorns  and  nettles  outside  the 
wall. 

At  the  sound  of  this  fall,  Michel  raised  his 
head;  but  the  daylight  was  yet  too  faint  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  the  broken  trellices 
and  crushed  vines,  which  alone  could  hare 
made  him  comprehend  the  whole.  He  therefore 
did  not  stop  to  seek  the  cause  of  what  he  had 
heard,  and,  continuing  his  way  to  the  little  gate, 
of  which  he  drew  the  bolt,  found  himself  in  the 
fields. 

He  was  about  to  cross  a  field  of  locern  in 
flower,  to  reach  his  horse,  when  heavy  groans 
attracted  his  attention.  He  listened  :  the  sound 
came  from  the  high  grass. at  the  foot  of  the 
wall.  Michel  advanced  with  a  sort  of  uncer- 
tainty towards  the  direction  of  the  groans ;  a 
moving  and  plaintive  object  appeared.  He 
-inickened  his  pace,  and  found  himself  beside 
the  injured  man. 
"  The  Roller ."'  exclaimed  he,  in  astonishment. 
"  Ah  1  save  me,  Master  Michel,"  stammered 
the  man  with  the  game-bag,  as  he  writhed 
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among  the  brash;  "I  am  killed  1  I  am 
dead  1'* 

"  Come/'  reevmed  the  young  man,  who  did 
not  suspect  the  seriousness  of  the  fall ;  44  you 
drank  too  ranch  this  evening  at  the  Red  Crost, 
and  you  have  just  awoke  with  a  soreness  in 
yonr  bones." 

44  No,  no,"  sighed  the  Roller,  "do  not  think 
so,  Master  Miohel ;  as  true  as  1  am  a  Christian, 
I  am  killed !   See  how  my  blood  flows." 

*'  Blood  !"  repeated  Miohel,  in  surprise ;  "what 
is  the  matter  then?  what  has  happened  to 
yon?" 

In  spite  of  his  snflerings,  the  Roller  had  the 
presence  of  mind  not  to  reply  to  this  last 
question.  He  began  to  redouble  his  complaints, 
mingling  them  with  a  story  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  understand,  and  which  confirmed  his 
listener  in  the  thought  that  his  fall  was  the  re- 
sult of  intoxication  He  urged  him  to  make 
an  effort  to  rise,  but  all  his  attempts  to  do  so 
were  useless.  Michel,  seeing  that  he  could  not 
walk,  went  in  search  of  his  horse,  on  which  he 
seated  him,  proposing  to  return  to  the  form- 
house,  which  was  the  nearest  habitation ;  but 
the  Roller  obstinately  refused,  and  demanded  to 
be  led  to  his  cabin,  which  was  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village. 

When  he  arrived  there,  his  companion  raised 
him  in  his  arms,  and  deposited  him  on  a  heap 
of  straw,  which  served  as  his  bed.  He  after- 
wards wished  to  leave  him,  in  order  to  summon 
the  physician  of  St.  Paterae ;  but  the  wounded 
man  detained  him  with  a  broken  voice : 

44  Do  not  abandon  me,"  exclaimed  he.  "  If  I 
am  left  here,  I  am  a  lost  man !" 

"  I  must  summon  a  physician,"  observed 
Michel.  » 

44  No,"  replied  the  mendicant,  u  I  do  not  want, 
any  I    All  1  want  now,  is  something  to  drink." 

The  young  man  looked  around  him,  and  found 
only  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
The  Roller  wanted  brandy,  affirming  that  nothing 
was  better  for  falls,  and  giving,  as  a  proof  of  this, ; 
that  physicians  order  it  for  bruises ;  but  he  could  ! 
not  convince  Miohel,  who  contented  himself  with ! 
handing  hiin  the  pitcher,  and  who  was  preparing  j 
to  summon  assistance,  notwithstanding  his  op-  { 
position,  when  M.  Loisel  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  cabin. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Vitner»,  who  always 
reee  early  to  visit  his  farm,  had  just  perceived 
the  horse  of  the  young  man  at  the  door  of 
Francois,  and  had  entered  to  learn  what  Miohel 
eon  Id  be  doing  there  at  such  an  hour. 

On  perceiving  him,  the  wounded  man  made 
a  gesture  of  fear,  and  attempted  to  rise ;  but 
his  strength  failed.  M.  Loisel  inquired  what 
had  happened,  and  Michel  told  him  how  he  had 
found  the  Roller  unable  to  move,  near  the  gar- 
den wall. 

44  And  what  were  yon  doing  there  f"  asked 
the  master  of  the  Vivien,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
Francois. 

The  latter  made  an  effort  to  raise  his  hand, 
and,  taking  off  his  cap,  said : 

44  Pardon  me,  sir.   I  was  there  in  spite  of  my- 


self, the  proof  of  which  is,  that  I  could  not  rise 
alone,  or  put  one  foot  before  the  other." 
:    44  But  how  did  you  fall  ?" 

44  Alas  1"  said  the  beggar, 44  as  people  always 
do,  from  awkwardness  and  misfortune." 

44 1  found  him  under  the  old  wall,  near  one  of 
the  large  stones  placed  as  an  abutment,"  ob- 
served Michel. 

The  proprietor  raised  his  head  hastily. 

44  Then  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  great  cre- 
:  vice  ?"  asked  he. 

44  At  the  very  place  of  the  breach  which  yon 
intended  to  have  repaired." 

M.  Loisel  struck  the  ground  with  the  stick 
he  was  holding  in  his  hand. 

44  The  rascal  has  fallen  in  an  attempt  to  climb 
the  wall,"  said  he. 

44  It  is  not  true !"  exclaimed  the  Roller,  with 
a  precipitation  whioh  confirmed  the  suspicions 
of  the  master. 

44  You*  were  leaving  the  garden,  or  entering  H," 
resumed  he,  threateningly. 

44  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  stammered  Francois ; 
44  what  could  I  do  in  your  garden  f  I  have  no 
business  with  your  apricots." 

44  So,  you  know  that  there  are  some  f"  observed 
M  Loisel. 

44  That  is  to  say — there  should  be—"  replied 
the  disconcerted  Roller;  44  everybody  knows  that 
farmers  seek  good  fruit." 

44  Then  it  is  you  who  have  robbed  me  for  the 
last  fortnight  ?" 

44  Do  not  repeat  such  things,"  said  Francois, 
becoming  insolent,  in  order  not  to  appear  dis- 
turbed ;  44  you  should  not  torment  poor  people 
when  you  have  no  proof." 

44 1  will  have  it!"  interrupted  the  master  of 
the  Viviers,  whose  looks  rested  on  the  game- 
bag,  which  the  Roller  had  pushed  into  a  corner. 

And  hastily  approaching  it,  he  seized  the  cord, 
drew  it  to  him,  opened  the  bag,  and  out  rolled 
some  of  the  finest  fruits  of  his  garden. 

The  proof  was  too  irresistible  for  the  Roller 
to  deny  it  longer ;  so,  changing  his  tone,  he  be- 
gan to  implore  the  indulgence  of  the  master  of 
the  Viviers  But  the  latter,  hastening  to  the 
door,  summoned  a  boy  from  the  farm,  who  was 
approaching,  ordered  him  to  take  the  horse  at 
the  door,  and  bring  a  justice  of  the  peace  with- 
out delay. 

The  justice  soon  arrived,  and  commenced  to 
interrogate  the  Roller. 

The  latter  made  a  full  confession,  intermingled 
with  justifications,  regrets, and  prayers.  He  re- 
lated, in  broken  confidence,  his  entire  life  deli- 
vered to  evil  influences,  or  to  the  temptations 
of  poverty.  Like  many  others,  he  had  received 
from  bin  parents  only  the  wretched  existence 
with  difficulty  prolonged  up  to  this  time  The 
justice  Kop««d  that  this  confession  would  soften 
the  accuser,  but  the  latter  insisted  on  a  warrant 
being  mad*  out,  and  placed  his  signatute  to  it 
with  almoMt  joyful  eagerness.  In  his  capacity 
of  witneHS,  Michel  was  obliged  to  do  the  same; 
M.  Lonel  handed  him  the  p»*n. 

44  And  espt'oinlly  sign  your  real  name,"  ob- 
served he,  seeing  the  yonng  man  pause  ovei 
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the  paper ;  "  write,  legibly,  Miohel  De  Vil-  oeived  from  William,  of  the  Lion  of  Angers, 
liers."  ;  three  hundred  and  twenty  Ionia  d'  ore,  a  watch, 

The  Roller,  who  was  writhing  on  his  bed,  end-  .  Bet  with  diamonds,  and  two  rings,  constituting 
denly  stopped  j  a  deposit,  confided  by  Henri  De  Villiers,  which 

44  De  Villiers  ?"  repeated  he,  tuning ;  "  then  deposit  I  promise  to  restore  to  hiss  or  his  heirs 
yonr  name  is  not  Lonmand  ?"  j  on  demand 

"That  is  the  name  of  him  who  educated  44  Dn plicated  at  Varades,  the  3rd  of  January, 
me,"  repeated  Michel;  44 My  father's  name  was  1794.  "• 

De  ViUiers  "  \    44  And  the  signature  ?"  hastily  asked  MicheL 


44  Henri  DeVilliersr 
«  Yes." 

44  Did  he  serve  m  La  Vendee  V* 

u  Under  M.  De  Lesoure." 

44  It  ifl  he,"  said  Francois,  raising  himself  up. 
tl  I  most  see  him  immediately." 

44  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  an  orphan  f " j 
interrupted  Michel.  ■ 

The  Roller  struck  his  forehead. 

44  It  is  true,"  said  he ;  44  but  you  are  his  son 
and  sole  heir  f " 

44  Undoubtedly.' 


44  The  signature  ought  to  be  known  to  you, 
for  it  is  that  of  M.  Geonre  Loisel." 

The  young  man  started  back  with  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
Vivierw  dosed  his  eyes,  as  if  seised  with  dba- 


But  the  Rotter,  who  had  heard  it,  rose. 
44  George  Loisel  t   Is  it  possible  t   But  why 
have  you  not  returned  it,  then  ?" 

44  The  receipt  is  a  falsehood — a  ealumny !" 
stammered  Loisel. 

There  is  yet  another  proof,"  added  the  RoL 


44  Then,  it  is  with  you  that  I  hare  to  deal  ;^  for. 
perhaps  you  may  even  know  my  business  ?"    t    44  A  proof  I"  murmured  Loisel,  more  and  move 

He  was  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  i  alarmed, 
his  hands  were  convulsively  searching  among  |    44  Yes,  the  oopy  of  the  receipt.   If  the  church 
the  straws,  from  which  he  drew  a  fragment  of  ^  of  Varades  has  not  been  re-paved,  it  will  be 
cloth,  wrapped  about  a  shapeless  object.    M.  \  found  under  the  seventh  stone  from  the  Ven*- 
Loisel  hastily  approached.  \  tier.  William  told  me  this  when  he  gave  me 

44  It  is  many  years  since  this  was  confined  to  ^ the  piece  of  plate." 
me,"  said  the  wounded  man  ;  44  at  the  time  of  j    There  was  silence.   The  beggar  enjoyed  the 
the  passage  of  the  Loire  by  the  royalists,  after  \  oonfusion  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  vainly 
the  butchery  of  Mans  "  \  pleaded  a  few  moments  before.    Michel  seemed 

44  Well  ?"  interrupted  M.  Loisel,  impatiently.  ?  to  be  the  sport  of  a  dream,  and  the  justice  was 
44  Well,  I  fled  towards  Brittany, like  everybody  >  the  first  to  break  silence, 
else,"  continued  the  wounded  man ;  44  and  was  s    44  It  is  difficult  to  doubt  so  many  proofs,"  said 
waiting  at  Carquefon  an  opportunity  to  cross  \  he,  with  grave  severity,  and  M.  Loisel  did  not 


the  water,  when  another  fugitive  arrived  at  the 
farm  where  I  was  concealed.  He  had  just  en- : 
countered  some  drsgoons,  and  received  three' 
sabre- wounds ;  so  he  had  but  a  short  time  to 
lire.  When  he  saw  that  he  must  die,  he  sum- 
moned all  the  people  about  the  farm,  and  gave 
me  this,  making  me  swear  to  convey  it  to  Henri 
De  Villiers." 

44  And  you  have  not  fulfilled  this  promise," 
said  the  justice. 

44  Because  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  person 
known  by  this  name." 

44  But  you  undoubtedly  know  the  name  of 
him  from  whom  you  received  this  deposit  ?" 

44 Certainly,"  replied  Francois;  44 it  was  a 
waiter  from  the  Lion  of  Angers,  called  Wil- 
liam." 

M.  Loisel  hastily  moved,  and  changed  counte- 
nance. 

4  All  this  can  be  verified,"  observed  the  jus- 


think  it  prudent  to  deny  any  more.  His  pride 
gave  way  ;•  he  dropped  into  a  chair.  The  justice 
retired  apart  with  Miohel,  and  they  conversed 
in  a  low  tone ;  at  last  they  approached. 

44 1  hope  this  matter  may  be  arranged  without 
scandal,"  said  Michel. 

44  Provided  M.  Loisel  shall  be  accommodating," 
said  the  justice. 

M.  Loisel  raised  his  head,  and  his  look  eagerly 
interrogated  his  two  questioners. 

44  What  would  you  V  asked  he,  in  a  low  and 
husky  voice. 

44  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  affection  of  M. 
De  Villiers  for  your  niece,"  resumed  the  justice; 
"a  marriage  would  unite  the  interests  of  the  two 
families,  and  render  all  reference  to  the  past 
unnecessary." 

M.  Loisel  appeared  to  hesitate. 
44  Remember,  that  both  your  fortune  and  your 
honor  are  at  stake,"  resumed  the  justice.  44  The 
tioe,  whom  the  emotion  of  the  master  had  not  j  proofs  furnished  by  the  Roller  are  too  ondenia- 
esoaped.  44  Let  us  Bee  what  this  fragment  ofjjble  not  to  convince  the  judges  if  brought  to 
cloth  contains?"  >  trial.  Put  an  end  to  this  unpleasant  business, 
**  Not  much,"  replied  Francois ;  44  only  a  piece  i  by  giving  your  consent  to  a  marriage  which  wiU 
of  a  tin  plate,  with  some  soribbling,  which  I S make  the  joy  of  your  sister  and  her  daughter; 
have  never  been  able  to  read."  \  good  impulses  are  sometimes  good  calculations." 
44  We  will  see  what  it  is,"  resumed  the  jus-  $  

tioe   approaching  the  Window  ;  44  for  here  are  '<    *  To  thoM  of  our  reader*  who  loo*  upon  this  m  an  tnrentkm 

ndeed  some  lines  engraven  on  the  metal."       $  °f  nmmu^  we  refcr  to  the  Mc™ofr"  of  "•dmme  Roch*j*- 
The  proprietor  of  the  Vivier*  turned  pale,^^ 

and  the  justice  read  aloud  :  ;>  proscribed,  were  engrared  with  ft  nail  on  tin.  endow!  tn  boxes, 

44 1,  the  undersigned,  acknowledge  having  re-  $  and  buried,  tn  order  to  serre  in  a  later  period  as  titles. 
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Whether  from  shame  or  emotion,  M.  Loiael 
could  not  reply ;  bat  he  waved  his  hand  in  to- 
ken of  consent,  and  darted  from  the  cabin 

A  month  afterwards,  Michel  De  Villiers  es- 
poused Mademoiselle  Daroy,  who  brought,  as  a 
dowry,  a  large  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Vi- 

The  public  admired  the  generosity  of  M.  Loi- 


sel,  and  Michel  left  him  all  the  glory  of  it, 
keeping  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  deposit 
confided  to  him  by  William. 

But  he  never  forgot  the  service  which  Fran- 
cois had  rendered;  and,  thanks  to  him,  the 
latter  conld  end  his  days  without  being  any 
more  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  poverty. 


THE  LABORING  IAN. 

BY  CLASA  AUGUSTA, 


Blest  be  the  lab'ring  man, 

Who  works  with  ready  hand, 
Content  to  sow,  to  reap,  and  mow, 

And  plough  the  barren  land ! 
To  fertilize  the  plain, 

And  make  the  desert  bloom — 
To  plant  the  golden  wheat  and  rye» 

Where  erst  was  swampy  gloom ; 
Thro'  joy  and  sorrow  here,  in  life  s  short  span, 
My  prayer  shall  be,  God   keep  the  lab'ring 
man ! 

Blest  be  hit  rough,  hard  hands, 

Embrowned  with  toil ! 
I  love  them,  for  they  till 

My  country's  soil ! 
Blest  be  his  brave  true  heart, 

Though  silken  vest, 
And  chains  of  jewelled  gold 
Fold  not  his  breast ! 
The  foremost  form  in  liberty's  proud  van,  1 
Earnest  and   true.     God   bless    the  lab'ring 


Let  soft-brained  dandies  sneer, 

And  rouge* daubed  misses  scorn — 
Shame  !  that  in  our  fair  land 

Such  dastards  should  be  born ! 
Go  on  in  hollow  deeds, 

Worse  than  a  senseless  void, 
The  laboring  man's  a  glorious  sun 

And  thou,  an  asteroid ! 
Sweat,  laborer,  if  thou  wilt,  angels'  coral  wings 
shall  fan 

Thy  heated  brow  and  parched  lips.   God  bless  the 
lab'ring  man ! 

The  brave,  strong  sons  of  truth, 

Defenders  of  the  frail, 
Oh,  let  their  noble  deeds  be  borne 

Abroad  by  every  gale. 
Their  faith  and  trust  in  Heaven, 

Their  standards  raised  on  high, 
Until  the  gorgeous  upper  folds 
Are  lost  in  ether  sky ! 
Through  joy  and  sorrow  here,  in  life's  short  span, 
My  prayer  shall  be,  God  bless  the  lab'ring  man ! 


'"TI8  SWEET  TO  BE  REMEMBERED." 


BY  MAGGIE  STEWART. 


It  is  sweet  to  be  remembered, 

E  en  when  Life's  sky  is  bright ; 

It  adds  new  fragrance  to  the  flower, 

New  radiance  to  the  light. 

And  birds  'mong  leafy  branches. 

Sing  with  a  sweeter  tone ; 

Hope's  altar-fire  it  kindleth, 

To  know  we're  not  "  alone." 

It  is  sweet  to  be  remembered, 
When  skies  are  dark  with  gloom. 
And  tried  and  trusted  friendships 
Are  buried  in  the  tomb ; 
It  makes  our  hearts  grow  lighter, 
When  faith  is  growing  dim  ; 
And  lifts  our  spirits  Heavenward, 
To  trust  and  lean  on  Him. 


It  is  sweet  to  be  remembered 
By  the  loved  ones  far  away, 
And  the  kindly  words  they  send  us. 
Sheds  a  gentle,  cheering  ray. 
Ob !  are  we  still  remembered? 
Say  we  softly  'mid  our  tears, 
Will  they  keep  onr  mem'ry  sacred, 
Through  the  weary,  toilsome  years? 

It  is  sweet  to  be  remembered 
When  the  dying  hour  is  near, 
For  the  prayers  of  our  beloved 
Make  our  weak  faith  more  dear, 
And  to  Death's  dark  shadowy  angel^ 
A  lovely  smile  is  given. 
Ah !  'tis  bU*t  to  be  remembered 
By  that  better  Friend  in  Heaven. 

Colovateb,  Michigan,  Aug.  5th,  18M. 
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CHAPTKB  I. 

The  Mangier. 

The  old,  old  story  of  poverty  and  suffering, 
how  long  must  it  be  told  f  The  old  plaint  of 
"man'B  inhumanity  to  man, "that  in  all  the  re- 
cords of  the  past  has 'been  set  to  such  mournful 
music  t — when  shall  it  be  ended  f  Not  till  the 

new  heaven  and  new  earth  shall  be  formed,  and  i  thought,  all  day,  that  this  delicious  ease— this 
all  the  Father's  sublime  purposes  fulfilled,  man-  ?  freedom  from  suffering,  meant  something  V* 
kind  stands  forth,  a  being  oreated  in  his  image,  \  "  There  t  now  you've  made  me  spill  the 
and  without  sin,  made  wise  and  noble  by  all  his  %  saucer  right  in  your  night-gown,"  cried  Hannah, 
sufferings  and  sacrifices,  as  the  angels  them-  \  while  her  lip  quivered  violently,  and  the  sod- 
selves.    But  my  purpose  is  not  to  write  a  i  den  tears  blinded  her.   "  I  shouldn't  think, 


down  and  smile  upon  you,  so  that  you'll  git 
strong  enough,  maybe,  to  go  to  the  winder 
agin,  and  if  you  should  live  till  the  spring,  why, 
then  " 

"  I  shall  never  live  till  the  spring,  Hannah," 
murmured  the  other,  instantly  adding,  with  a 
nervous  energy  peculiar  to  .consumptives, 
"haven't  you  seen— I  mean— haven't  you 


homily,  but  a  tale  that  shall  stir  the  sympa- 
thies, and,  I  hope,  improve  the  hearts  of  my 
readers. 

The  September  gale  of  18 —  had  set  in.  Never 
seemed  wind  and  rain  more  terrible  to  those, 
who,  well  fed,  and  well  housed,  could  look  in 
security  from  their  sealed  windows,  and  watch 
tike  antics  of  the  storm — how  then  did  it  fall 
upon  the  houseless,  or  those  to  whom  the  word 
"home,"  connected  with  four  broken  walls,  a 
tireless  hearth,  and  crazy  windows,  seemed  a 
mockery. 

In  an  old  court,  so  cheerless  that  the  passer- 
by might  shudder  at  a  glance  up  its  dilapidated 
path  and  gloomy  houses,  were  several  ancient 
tenements,  occupied  by  swarms  of  human  be- 
ings. At  the  best  window  of  all  these,  hung  a 
little,  cracked  sign — "mangling  done  here." 
Sometimes,  beside  that  Bigu, appeared  a  homely, 
weather-beaten  face,  in  a  limp-cap  border,  and, 
sometimes,  a  beautiful  cherub,  whose  eyes 
looked  sunshine,  almost,  into  the  dreary  court. 
Within,  in  one  corner,  lay  an  invalid  upon  a 
comfortable  bed.  Her  face  was  very  wan,  very 
ghastly,  yet  expressive  of  resignation  and  chris- 
tain  faith.  A  mangle  stood  in  the  corner  op- 
posite, a  oradle  by  the  fire-side ;  there  was  a 
poor  flame  upon  the  hearth — a  plain  deal  table 
in  the  center  of  the  room — and  cleanliness  was 
"abundant." 

"  1  guess,  deary,  you'll  take  a  little  sip  of  tea 
now — 'tain't  none  o'  the  strongest,"  said  the  old 
lady — for  lady,  by  the  soft  accent  of  her  tongue, 
and  geutleness  of  her  manner,  she  deserved  to 
be  called — "  come,  now,"  she  continued,  going  up 
to  th«  bedside,  "  shan't  I  make  you  one  V1 

"  Y«s,  if  you  please,  Hannah,"  responded  the 
sick  woman,  faintly,  unclosing  her  eyes  ;  "  but 
I  feel  so  quiet,  so  very  quiet  and  comfortable, 
so  free  from  pain,  that  I  hardly  wanted  to  think, 
much  less  to  speak  or  move ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
better  1  should." 

"  You've  felt  nicely,  all  day,  dear,  haven't 
you  ?"  queried  the  nurse,  proffering  the  refresh- 
ing beverage,  after  she  had  propped  her  charge 
with  pillows,  and  thrust  gently  baok  a  tress  of 
fine,  golden  hair  that  had  escaped  from  under: 
her  oap.   "  I  do  raly  hope  the  good  Lord  11  look 


Mist  West,  yon'd  speak  in  that  way — a  body 
oan't  help  knowing  what  you  mean  by  your 
looks,"  and  giving  one  short,  heavy  sob,  Han- 
nah replaced  cup  and  saucer  on  the  table,  flung 
her  apron,  once,  up  to  her  eyes,  dashed  it  away 
again,  and  gave  one  side-glance  at  her  mistress, 
as  she  went  towards  the  window. 

"  Isn't  it  a  very  bad  storm,  Hannah  V  asked 
the  weak,  faint  voice  again,  this  time  sinking 
into  a  half-audible  whisper. 

"  Awful !  I  ain't  seen  anything  so  bad  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more,"  replied  the  mangier. 

"  He  won't  be  here,  then,  to-night,"  mur- 
mured Alice  West.  "  I  did  feel,  as  if,  perhaps, 
he  might.  Hannah,  won't  you  get  my  brother's 
letter,  and  read  it  to  me  once  more  V* 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  on'y  you  wait  till  I  git  a  can- 
dle lighted,  for  it's  getting  too  dark  for  my  old 
eyes  to  read — now,  you  jest  be  easy  a  minute — 
I've  got  enough  left  for  the  night  through,  thank 
the  Lord,  and  a  little  wood  in  the  oloset,  and  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  tea  enough  for  a  day  or  two, 
saying  you  should  drink  it  three  times — there — 
now  I'm  ready — let  me  see — I  put  the  letter  be- 
hind the  bit  of  glass — here  it  is ;"  and  sitting 
down,  with  the  little  oandlestick  in  one  hand, 
and  the  letter  in  the  other,  she  commenced 
reading.  The  bright  eyes  of  the  sick  woman 
were  fastened  on  her  face,  as  Hannah  waded,  in 
her  slow  manner,  through  the  common-places  in 
the  first  part  of  the  letter,  for  Colonel  Brent,  by 
whom  it  had  been  written,  used  both  pen  and 
style  of  the  old  school,  and  Hannah's  eyesight 
was  poor. 

"  As  to  your  son,"  she  continued,  in  a  mono- 
tonous undertone,  still  reading — "  I  will  take 
him  to  my  heart  and  to  my  home  ;  he  shall  be, 
in  all  respects,  as  if  he  were  my  own  child.  I 
have  wealth,  fame,  influence  ;  all  shall  be  used 
'or  his  benefit.  Should  he  please  me,  and  by  a 
dutiful  deportment  confirm  my  hopes  and 
strengthen  my  attachment,  then,  in  case  of  my 
leath,  he  will  be  my  heir.  I  shall  come  and 
iee  you  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day.  I  am,  at 
present,  kept  by  most  important  business,  which 
will  detain  me  till  then." 

"Important  business  and  his  dying  sister," 
murmured  the  sick  woman,  while  the  largo 
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tsars  OTerbrimmed  bar  eyes—"  how  ooold  he  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"' said  Hannah,  nervously 
rearranging  the  pillows ;  44  he  hasn't  seen  you 
for  so  long,  and  then  the  family  quarrel,  and 
prejudice,  you  know  " — just  then  the  wind,  with 
one  terrific  bowl,  swept  up  the  little  court,  and 
dished  against  the  frail  lights  of  the  window. 
A  stream  of  cold,  wet  air,  told  that  it  had  burst 
in  the  glass.  Alice  West  lifted  herself  feebly  to 
look,  while  Hannah,  with  many  an  exclamation, 
aet  herself  to  work  to  repair  the  injury. 

"There,  it's  all  right  again,  dear— now,  do 
try  to  sleep,  and  get  some  rest.  I  hate  to  see 
them  eyes  so  wide  open." 

"O,  Hannah!"  exclaimed  the  consumptive, 
her  thoughts  reverting  to  the  letter ;  "  he  has 
said  nothing  about  the  religion  education  of 
dear  little  George,  and  I  was  so  particular  to 
apeak  of  it  in  my  letter— and  he  has  not  even 
replied  to  my  wish  that  you  should  accompany 
my  darling.   What  am  I  to  think  ?" 

"Trust  that  to  the  Lord,  darling.  The 
Colonel  didn't  think  my  coming  important 
enough  to  speak  of;  of  course,  he  wouldn't 
separate  George  and  I — he  must  know  it  would 
e'en  a'most  break  my  heart  to  leave  him ;  not 
that  I  want  an  easy  place— I  warrant,  I'll  work 
hard  enough  to  'arn  my  vittles,  but  I  feel  as  if  I 
must  look  after  the  child.  But  la!  dear,  you 
may  be  spared  many  a  year  yet." 

44  No— not  another  day,"  exclaimed  Alice 
West,  with  a  voice  and  manner  that  startled 
Hannah  almost  out  of  her  self-possession. 
44  Ever  since  yesterday  at  twilight,  1  have  felt  a 
certainty  that  my  life  is  almost  ended — and,  oh  t 
if  it  wasn't  for  my  child,"  she  added,  in  a  bro- 
ken voice, 44  it  would  be  sweet — sweet  to  go." 

44  You  have  given  him  to  the  Lord,"  whispered 
Hannah,  in  a  husky  voice. 

44  Tes,  yes — oh !  He  will  hear  a  dying  mother's 
prayer;  He  will  listen  to  the  agonizing  cries  I 
nave  sent  to  his  throne ;  yes — I  fear  not;  though 
temptations  surround  him — though  he  be  nur- 
tured in  moral  darkness,  my  prayer  stands  be- 
fore Him.    He  cannot  prove  recreant  to  His 

Sromise,"  she  added,  with  an  appealing  look  at 
er  faithful  watcher. 

44  Never  I"  said  Hannah  ;  and  in  the  dim  light 
there  gathered  a  great  beauty  over  the  rough, 
unhandsome  face  of  the  honest,  God-praising 
mangier,  as,  with  her  strong  faith,  she  comforted 
the  dying. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Glimpse  Backwards. 

An  hour  passed :  a  sort  of  slumber  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  sick  woman.  She  laid 
perfectly  still,  ber  eyes  half  closed,  a  sweet 
smile  resting  on  her  worn  features.  The  door 
opened  softly,  and  from  the  next  room  came  a 
girl  of  fifteen  years,  bearing  a  beautiful  burden 
in  her  arms. 

44  Here's  Georgy,"  she  whispered  ;  41  see,  he 
fell  asleep  in  my  arms,  while  I  was  telling  him 
4  Tom  Thumb,'  and  I  thought  I'd  bring  him  in, 
just  so." 

44  Bless  him  I"  murmured  the  nurse,  rever- 


ently lying  back  a  mass  of  ourls  that  had  fal- 
len before  his  lace;  44 she's  failing  very  fast," 
she  continued,  in  answer  to  a  mute,  enquiring 
look ;  44  I'm  afraid  she  won't  stand  it  till  morn- 
ing. She's  kind  o'  sleepy  now,  but  she  said, 
when  you  brought  him  back,  she  should  like  to 
kiss  him— so,  I  guess  I'll  speak  to  her.  I'm 
'fraid  it's  the  last  chanoe,  poor  thing!" 

The  girl  followed  her  timidly  to  the  bedside ; 
Hannah  held  the  lovely  cherub  in  her  arms, 
and  said,  softly,, 44  here's  Georgy." 

The  sleeper  did  not  stir.  Hannah  touched 
the  thin,  white  hands  that  laid  clasped  together, 
then  her  face  grew  very  pale,  and  she  drew  back 
with  a  sort  of  terror ;  but,  in  a  moment,  bursting 
into  tears,  she  cried,  in  heart-rending  accents— 
4 4 oh!  poor  baby — she'll  never  look  at  you 
again — she'll  never  speak  to  you  again !  she's, 
dead!  she's  dead!" 

The  girl  fled  from  the  room,  and  soon  it  was 
filled  with  sympathizing,  but  clamorous  neigh- 
bors, some  of  whom  surrounded  the  cradle  of 
the  child — others,  the  corpse  of  the  poor  mother, 
who  died  so  easily,  she  gave  no  sign. 

44  What's  to  become  of  the  poor  boy  f"  asked 
one  of  the  women. 

44 1  hear  he's  given  to  Colonel  Brent,"  replied, 
another ;  44  if  so,  the  Lord  pity  him,  for  he's  the 
greatest  kind  of  an  atheist ;  don't  believe  in> 
God,  or  Heaven,  or  anything." 

44  He's  given  to  a  higher  than  him,"  exclaimed 
Hannah,  sternly,  stopping  her  tears  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  speaking  half  indignantly — "he's 
given  to  the  Lord,  woman !  His  dying  mother, 
with  her  last  breath,  and  strength,  and  failing 
life,  gave  him  to  the  Lord,  and  if  a  thousand 
infidels  brought  him  up,  the  Lord  would  have 
a  care  for  him,  and  save  him,  too ;"  and  letting 
the  tears  fall  again,  she  went  to  the  bed  where 
stood  the  officious  neighbors,  and  motioning 
them  away,  she  said :  44 1  don't  want  anybody, 
to  do  this  but  myself.  I  held  her  when  she  was 
born,  and  next  to  her  own  mother,  I  am  the 
one  to  lay  her  out.  I've  got  every  thing,"  she 
added,  with  a  sorrowful  smile — 44  these  hands 
earned  her  shroud — so,  neighbors,  though  I 
thank  ye  for  your  kindness,  I'd  rather  be  alone." 
And  they  all,  respecting  her  grief,  left  the  room 
silently. 

Hannah  had  been  in  the  family  of  her  mie-r 
tress  ever  since  she  was  five  years  of  age,  and 
she  was  now  over  forty.  When  she  was  yet  a 
young  and  awkward  girl,  little  loved,  little 
thought  of,  or  cared  for,  anyway,  Alice  Brent 
was  born.  On  this  child  she  lavished  the  wealth 
of  her  warm  heart,  and  the  angel-like  girl  re- 
turned her  affection  with  an  eager  love.  Mrs. 
Brent  was  a  fashionable— I  had  like  to  have  said 
heartless — mother,  who  left  her  children  much 
to  the  care  of  servants,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  this  homely,  tender,  and  christian  girl  had 
charge  of  the  little  Alice — for  her  devotion  snd 
affection  for  the  child  were  singularly  unselfish, 
and  as  rare  as  disinterested.  Lionel  Brent,  the 
brother  of  the  little  Alice,  was  a  young  man, 
some  twenty  years  her  senior— a  proud,  pas- 
sionate, headstrong,  daring  fellow,  utterly  de- 
void of  principle,  yet,  strange  to  say,  gentle- 
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manly  in  his  demeanor,  and  choice  in  his  so-  j 
lection  of  friends.  Alice  was  his  pet  and  hisj 
plaything.  Her  little  wardrobe,  gorgeous  as  a 
queen's — her  play-room,  a  museum  of  splendid  i 
and  carious  toys.  As  she  grew  older,  he  would  \ 
laugh  at  her  quaint  old  notions,  as  he  called ' 
her  conscientious  scruples,  always  declaring 
that  it  was  well  enough  for  women  to  be  saints ;  \ 
but  he  never  tried  to  infect  her  pure  mind  with 
the  poison  of  his  infidelity.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  she  married  his  mortal  enemy,  for: 
which  deed  he  never  forgave  her ;  and,  not  con- j 
tent  with  showering  his  displeasure  upon  her,  he : 
secretly  worked  the  ruin  of  her  husband.  She • 
never  knew  it.  She  saw  the  change  come: 
■lowly,  but  surely,  and  at  last,  at  one  blow,  knew 
herself  to  be  the  widow  of  a  gambler  and  a  sui- 
cide, not  ten  years  after  her  unhappy  marriage. 
Baring  all  this  time  of  sorrow  and  affliction, 
Hannah  had  been  her  faithful  servant;  had 
dressed  three  little  babes  in  their  first  robes,  and 
laid  them  out,  with  her  own  hands,  in  their 
last.  The  parents  of  Alice  both  died  during  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemio,  and  of  their  large 
fortune  she  received  only  a  pittance  from  her 
brother,  who  was  the  sole  heir.  Pressed  to  the 
earth  with  poverty,  a  babe  in  her  arms,  whose 
advent  had  been  perilously  hastened  by  the 
Shook  of  her  bereavement;  forsaken  by  her 
brother,  who  couTd  not  see  the  ruin  he  had 
wrought,  and  who  had  left  home  for  a  foreign 
tour — broken  in  health,  and  with  the  hectic  on 
h«r  cheek,  poor  Alice  had  now  no  friend  but 
Hannah.  A  hard  winter  came  on.  The  poor 
suffered,  as,  in  this  land  of  plenty,  they  had 
never  suffered  before ;  bat  Hannah  toiled  late 
and  early,  denying  herself  food  and  rest,  that 
her  mistress,  as  she  still  called  her,  might  not 
go  supperless  to  bed.  Disease  came  on  like  a 
giant.  The  physician,  whom  the  faithful  servant 
called  in,  said,  frankly,  that  medical  skill  would 
avail  nothing;  that  the  days  of  Alice  were 
numbered,  and  medicine  would  but  torture  her. 
He  recommended  nutritious  food,  and  plenty  of 
it 

**  Please  God  she  shall  never  want  for  that," 
said  Hannah,  and  she  never  did ;  for  her  strong 
hand,  strong  heart,  and  stronger  will,  supplied 
both  mother  and  child  with  luxuries,  while  a 
crust  of  bread  was  often  all  her  meal.  A  week 
previous  to  the  time  in  which  Alice  is  introduced 
to  the  reader,  Hannah  read  in  a  daily  paper  of 
the  return  of  Lionel,  now  Colonel  Brent ;  and 
Alice,  with  the  feverish  haste  of  disease,  had 
written  to  him,  picturing  her  distress,  her  for- 
lorn situation,  and  begging  him  to  take  care  of 
her  ohild  when  she  should  be  gone.  She  asked 
no  other  favor — she  asked  that  with  fear  and 
trembling,  for  she  had  always  been  afraid  of 
her  brother — his  nature  was  not,  as  the  term 
is,  en  rapport  with  hers.  How  could  it  be  ? 
She  was  a  gentle,  childlike  christian,  an  incar- 
nation of  troth,  parity,  and  virtue ;  he  was  a 
cold  and  unbelieving  sensualist,  whose  divinity 
was  his  own  body,  and  whose  gods  were  his 
perverted  tastes.  She  implored  htm,  not  know- 
ing the  strength  of  his  atheistio  belief,  to 
bring  up  the  boy  in  the  fear  of  God,  as  he  would 


hope  for  a  blessing  hereafter.  She  begged  that 
Hannah,  who  had  been  with  him  from  his  in- 
fancy, might  still  remain  his  nurse,  as  the  child 
was  much  attached  to  her:  all  this  she  asked' 
for  the  child,  nothing  for  herself,  not  even  that 
he  would  call  and  see  her.  It  might  be  that  an 
instinctive  feeling  taught  her  that  he  would 
need  no  summons —that  he  would  fly.  remem- 
bering his  olden  love  and  tenderness,  and  watch 
her  last  momenta— but  the  reader  has  heard 
the  most  important  part  of  his  answer.  Return 
we  to  the  dead. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  ColoneV*  Arrival. 

SHU  the  storm  wind  lengthened  its  melancholy 
wail — still  beat  the  rain  drops  in  a  frantic  storm- 
dance  against  the  window,  and  voices  howled 
and  shrieked,  and  mingled  with  the  war  of  the 
angry  elements.  Hannah  had  built  a  fire  and 
trimmed  her  candle— had  thrown  a  snow-white 
sheet  over  the  corpse,  after  kissing  the  marble 
forehead  again  and  again— after  laying  the  small, 
wasted  hands,  lovingly  together — and  taken  her 
seat  by  the  hearth,  where,  bending  her  head 
upon  her  hands,  and  resting  her  elbows  upon 
her  knees,  she  swayed  herself  to  the  mournful 
cadence  of  her  thoughts. 

"  Ah !"  she  muttered,  as  she  watched  from 
under  her  hands  the  white  light  of  the  fire, 
playing  in  wandering  flashed  upon  the  counter- 
pane—"it's  a  dreadful  wild  niurht  to  keep  watch 
with  the  dead  ;  bat  I'll  do  it  all  of  myself. 
Poor  soul  t  and  here's  the  boy  sleeping  as  sweetly 
as  if  there  was  no  trouble  for  him  in  the  world. 
Lord  help  him  to  bear  it  when  it  comes,  poor 
child  1  I'll  put  the  vials  away— they  break  my 
heart,  almost,  to  see  them  standing  there,  and 
she'll  never  want  them  again— what  can  that  be  V 
she  cried,  suddenly  ceasing  to  rook  the  baby, 
sitting  bolt  upright,  and  listening. 

It  grew  distinct,  the  rattle  of  a  oarriage  up 
the  paved  court — then  a  noise,  as  of  clumsily 
undoing  a  door — a  loud  voice,  that  made  its 
shouting  heard  above  the  olamor  of  the  wind, 
then  a  thundering  knock  on  the  outside  of  the 
old  house.  Hannah  trembled,  she  knew  not 
why,  and  sprang  for  the  candle  as  if  she  would 
guard  the  sleeping  ohild  with  her  life.  It  seemed 
to  her,  vaguely,  as  if  danger  threatened  her 
boy ;  nor  was  she  reassured,  when  the  girl,  who 
lived  in  the  next  room,  looked  in  to  say  that  a 
man  wanted  to  see  her. 

"  He  must  come  up,  then,"  whispered  Han- 
nah— "  if  it  should  be  him,"  and  turning,  she 
drew  down  her  cape,  smoothed  baok  her  hair, 
and  had  just  composed  her  visage  when  Colonel 
Brent  entered. 

He  was  a  tall  man— startlingly  tall,  with  ra- 
ven hair,  and  a  bearing  of  power  that  made  his 
assumption  seem  more  like  superiority.  Be 
paused  as  he  entered,  his  features  grew  pale, 
and  he  uncovered  his  head. 

"So— so— my  poor  sister— gone,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Hannah,  answering  to  his 
self-convioting  thoughts — "  and  no  hand  of  re- 
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lation,  or  even  of  friend,  exoept  poor  old  Han* 
nan's,  to  close  her  eyed." 

"I— I  would  have  oome  before— but — really" 
he  began  with  a  softer  voice — "  I  did  not  think 
ifa  was  so  bad  as  this — why — why  did  she  not 
apply  to  me  for  aid  t  Really,  I  thought  Bhe  was, 
at  least,  in  comfortable  oircnmstanees." 

"  And  so  she  was,  sir,  as  far  as  I  could  make 
them  so,"  said  Hannah,  with  a  trembling  voice ; 
"she  did  not  want  for  food,  (though" — she 
night  have  added — "  I  did,  many  a  time,)  and 
as  to  applying  to  you,  yon  were  in  India  when 
she  was  at  the  worst.  Will  you  look  at  her, 
Birr 

"  No— no,"  said  the  Colonel,  in  distinct  mo* 
nosyllables,  nervously,  waving  his  hand — "I 
have  no  fancy  for  stamping  dead  laces  on  my 
memory.    Where  is  the  boy  ?" 

Hannah  stooped  over  the  sleeping  boy.  The 
tears  blinded  her,  and  she  was  indignant  at  the 
want  of  feeling  displayed  towards  the  remains 
of  an  only  sister ;  but  she  drew  away  the  cotton 
eloth  from  the  head  of  the  cradle,  disclosing  a 
face  of  such  rare  beauty,  that  the  cold  man  be- 
fore her  was  betrayed  into  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment. 

"Exquisite!  what  a  lovely  boy!"  he  said, 
looking  intently  at  the  child — "not  a  West 
feature — all 1  Brent,' "  he  continued ;  14  so  much 
the  better — t  shall  be  proud  of  him." 

"You  can't  help  being  proud  of  him,  sir," 
said  Hannah,  with  a  glistening  eye ;  "  I'm  proud 
of  him  myself,  though  it's  a  sin  I'm  sometimes 
sorry  for.  His  mother  was  very  much  troubled 
about  him  before  she  died,  though  she  put  her 
trust  in  God,  like  a  good  christian ;  ( the  Colonel 
winced^  but  she  wanted  me  to  say  to  you,  sir, 
that  if  you  took  him,  as  of  course  you  will,  she 
would  have  yon  pay  particular  attention  to  his 
religious  training.  It's  a  sad  thing  for  such  a 
mother  as  that  to  leave  her  son,  sir.  She  was 
so  pure,  and  good,  and  patient.  I'm  sure,  if 
she'd,  lived,  she  would  have  brought  the  child 
up  to  be  a  minister,  or  some  such  holy  man — ; 
and  as  you  said  nothing  about  it  in  your  letter, ' 
why,  she  thought  I  had  better  say  to  you,  that : 
you  " 

"How  old  is  the  child?"  asked  Colonel 
Brent,  in  a  voice  whose  impatience  startled 
her. 

It  took  the  good  woman  a  moment  to  collect 
her  wits,  at  this  unceremonious  interruption ;  '• 
and,  with  a  glance  expressive  of  astonishment,  I; 
she  answered :  "just  three  years  old,  Christmas ,' 
Eve."  \ 

"  Well — has  he  got  anything  fit  to  wear  ?"  \ 

"  Of  course  he  has !"  exclaimed  the  indignant ; 
Hannah.  j 

"  Then  bundle  him  up — for  I  have  a  woman  \ 
in  the  carriage  out  here  to  take  him ;  only  don't < 
let  him  cry.    I  hate  to  hear  children  cry."  j 

"  O,  sir !"  cried  Hannah,  standing  transfixed 
before  this  abrupt  command. 

"  I  came  after  him  to-night,  of  course.  And 
if  I  had  not,  is  it  well  to  leave  the  boy  in  the 
confusion  that  will  necessarily  ensue  at  the 
funeral  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  place  him  where 
his  grief  will  be  softened,  and  old  associations 


worn  off  why,  woman,  you  look  like  a  sta- 
tue." 

"  0,  sir !  I  feel  very  badly,"  said  Hannah,  with 
a  distressed  look,  and  beginning  to  cry  ;  "  it  is 
so  soon  to  take  him,  and  I  must  stay  by  my 
mistress  till  all  is  over ;  but — but— perhaps  it 
is  best — though  I  may  not  come  for  three  or 
four  days  yet — perhaps  it  is  best." 

"  Yes,  oome  and  see  him  as  soon  as  all  things 
are  decently  done ;  here's  money  for  the  funeral 
—of  course,  he  is  attached  to  you.  1  have  a> 
;  very  good  nurse  engaged,"  he  added,  coldly. 

Hannah  turned  deadly  pale,  and  gasped.  The 
:  purse  she  had  just  received,  fell  from  her  pow- 
erless hands  to  the  floor,  as  she  cried  out^— 
"  then  I — I  am  not  to  go  with  him — oh !  Mr. 
Lionel,  it  waB  his  mother's  wish — his  dying 
mother's  wish." 

"  Of  course  you're  not,"  said  Colonel  Brent, 
in  a  calm  voice  ;  "  her  written  wish  reached  me 
too  late.  I  had  engaged  a  French  woman— a 
very  excellent  and  dignified  lady,  at  exorbitant 
wages,  to  take  charge  of  my  little  foster  daugh- 
ter, Kate ;  of  course,  one  woman  will  be  enough 
to  attend  to  both  children.  Now,  madam,  I  beg 
you  will  Bpare  me  a  scene." 

"You  shall — not— have  him— you  shall  not 
have  him  !"  cried  Hannah,  in  low,  but  fearfully 
frantic  tones.  "  I  have  nursed  him  and  oared 
for  him  since  the  day  of  his  birth,  as  I  did  his 
mother  before  him — oh,  sir !  don't  part  us  now  I" 
she  implored,  stretching  her  hands  before  the 
cradle,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension.  "I'll  work 
for  him — slave  for  him ;  I'll  save  you  all  the 
trouble  of  bringing  him  up.  I  am  not  so  poor, 
oh,  no— I  oan  keep  the  boy — he  loves  me,"  she 
added,  great  tears  running  down  the  hollows  of 
her  cheeks — "  he  loves  me  dearly — and  I  love 
him ;  my  very  heart  is  bound  onto  him— don't 
part  us  !  I'll  work  like  your  slave,"  she  con- 
tinued, seeing  the  Colonel  endeavoring  to  speak 
— "  from  garret  to  celler,  and  from  celler  to  gar- 
ret, HI  delve  and  dig,  if  you'll  only  let  me  be 
in  the  house  with  him.  For  the  sake  of  her, 
your  dead  sister — oh !  for  her  sake — her  sake — " 
her  grief  was  choking  her,  she  could  say  no 
more,  but  stood  panting  and  suffocating  beneath 
the  burden  of  this  threatened  agony. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense!"  exclaimed  the  heartless 
man,  in  an  angry  voice.  "  I  tell  yon  I  shall 
take  the  child  to-night — and  I  have  a  nurse  al- 
ready engaged ;  is  that  enough  ?" 

"  O,  my  boy  !  my  Qeorgy,  my  innocent  lamb !" 
cried  Hannah,  almost  falling  upon  the  cradle, 
and,  for  a  moment,  burying  her  face  in  the  pil- 
lows ;  then  snatching  him  in  her  arms,  she 
kissed  him  wildly,  letting  her  tears  run  amidst 
his  golden  looks.  "  I  must  give  you  away,  my 
sweet  Oeorgy !  I  must  give  you  away !  Oh  !  I 
didn't  think  of  this  one  hour  ago  ;  I  did't  think 
of  this !  Look  !  I  am  on  my  knees  to  you — I 
have  served  you  and  yours  faithfully—oh  !  let 
me  only  be  an  under  servant  in  the  house  where 
this  child  is  !  I  will  only  speak  to  him  some- 
times—but I  shall  see  him  every  day.  I  ask  it 
only  for  love— oh  (  don't,  don't  curse  me  with 
a  denial— don't !" 

"  Get  up,  woman,  and  have  done  with  your 
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acting.  Jake,  bring  in  that  far  wrapper,  and  be 
ready  to  take  this  child,"  he  continued,  going 
to  the  door.  44  Now,  woman,  be  quick  with  your  j 
leave-taking." 

Poor  Hannah  had  risen  from  her  knees,  and 
Stood  with  the  sleeping  child  all  gathered  to  her 
bosom,  stood  glaring  upon  him,  with  her  great, 
hollow,  gray  eyes.  A  thousand  curses  raged  in 
her  heart,  that  only  her  christian  Impulses  kept 
from  her  ashy  lips.  She  looked  down,  long, 
yearningly,  upon  the  innocent  face,  that  for  so 
many  hours  had  been  her  light,  almost  her  only 
comfort.   She  looked  from  him  to  the  corpse, 


mutely  wondering,  perhaps,  why  no  voice  came 
forth  in  protest  against  this  outrage ;  the  looked 
from  thence  to  heaven,  and  then  her  soul  cried 
out  for  help,  and  help  came  Calmly  she  gave 
the  boy  up,  although  it  seemed  as  if  every 
heart-string  was  cracking — coldly  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed him,  and  she  shuddered  with  the  fear  of 
his  going  out  into  the  storm  ;  and  then,  when 
the  door  was  shut — calmly  she  set  herself  down 
before  the  now  dead  embers  on  the  hearth — and 
only  one  agonizing,  moaning  cry,  issued  front 
her  parted  lips—4*  alone !" 

(to  bb  oohtikubdJ 


FAIRY-FOOTED  ALLIE. 


BT  MAS.  H.  B.  O.  ABBY. 


Where  the  rose-leaves,  softly  stirred, 

With  the  breexes  dally. 
There  are  pattering  footsteps  heard,— 

In  and  oat  they  sally  ; 
Flitting  like  a  humming-bird , 

Fairy-footed  Allie. 

O'er  the  violet,  asore  eyed, 

Softly  she  is  bending ; 
At  the  honeysuckle's  side, 

Fair  buds  gently  tending— 
For  the  lily's  glorious  pride 

Hear  her  song  ascending. 

Oh !  she  lives  among  the  flowers— 
With  her  touch  they  dally ; 

For  her  lore,  the  shrubs  and  bowers 
All  their  beauties  rally. 

Joying  with  this  joy  of  ours, 
Fairy- footed  Allie. 

Dyed  with  radiance  from  the  sun, 

Are  her  golden  tresses ; 
Zephyrs  lift  them,  one  by  one, 


In  their  fond  < 
Life's  best  light  for  us  ye've  won, 
Sweet,  breeze-braided  tresses. 

Threading  softly,  all  day  long, 

Baeh  bright  garden  alley  ; 
Following  far  the  robin's  song 

Down  the  shaded  valley ; 
None  oan  harm  or  do  her  wrong, 

Fairy-footed  Aliie. 

Mourning  o'er  each  young  flower's  blight, 

(shield  her  heaven  forerer ;) 
Dancing,  with  a  new  delight, 

Where  the  rose-leaves  quiver ; 
Breathing  for  each  bliss,  at  night, 

Thanks  to  God,  the  giver. 

Oh !  our  hearts  with  joy  are  stirred, 

All  their  love  they  rslly  ; 
When  with  tripping  foot  nnd  word, 

'Mongstthe  flowers  to  dnlly, 
Comes  our  olip-winged  humming-bird, 

Fairy  •footed  Allie.     —[Home  Companion. 


WHAT  IS  IT, 


BT  LUCY  LABQOIC 


What  kept  the  moss  a-growlng 
Through  January's  snowing? 
It  knew — oh,  never  doubt  it ! 
The  blasted  tree  without  it 
Would  bleaker  seem,  and  older 
To  summer's  new  beholder. 
So,  green  through  all  the  snowing, 
'Twas  love  that  kept  it  growing. 

What  was  the  water  saying 
Beneath  the  ioe-roof  playing, 
Whereon  the  sunshine  listened, 
While  underneath,  it  glistened  ? 
"  Oh.  queenly  sun,  arisen 
To  loose  me  from  my  prison ; 
I  murmur  not  from  grieving, 
I  sing,  in  thee  believing!" 

What  brought  the  peach-buds  swelling 
From  out  their  birchen  dwelling? 
The  song  of  blue-birds  won  them, 
Fresh  music,  poured  upon  them, 


In  bloom  is  overflowing ; 

The  bluoh  and  perfume  showing 
That  life  is  richer,  better, 
Joy's  never-pardoned  debtor. 

Oh,  loving,  soul-fresh  faces, 
Moss  of  deserted  places — 
Oh,  voices  of  the  chosen, 
Through  deadliest  cold  unfrozen— 
Oh,  lives  with  beauty  brimming. 
Glad  in  the  heaven's  near  hymning, 
Ye  know  the  hidden  glory. 
Who  else  may  tell  that  story  ? 

Grow,  sing,  and  bloom  undnunted ! 

A  world  no  shadow -haunted 

Needs  all  your  bursting  splendor 

Soft  lights,  and  murmurs  tender. 

The  human  want  is  pressing, 

0  ersbadow  it  with  blessing 1 

Your  triumph  sure  believing, 

Till  hearts  shall  hush  theii  grieving !— [  Crayon. 
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FATHER  MARQUETTE. 
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[From  that  charming  book,  "  Sunshine  onjof  the  sixteenth  century  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Daily  Paths,"  published  by  Messrs.  Peck  &  Bliss  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen. — 
of  our  city,  we  take  the  following  finely-written  After  that,  the  Spaniards,  in  their  own  free, 
sketch  of  Father  Marquette's  visit  to  the  Mis-! lively  way, made  expeditions  into  Florida — Leon, 
tissippi  River.]  j  Cordova,  and  Ay  lion  having  died  there  one  after 

S  another.  A  Spaniard,  quite  a  mediaeval  or  half- 
There  was  an  old  map  published  when  prin-  j  way  character— who  had  a  name  of  which  one- 
ting  was  a  new  invention,  and  Ptolemy's  Geog-  half  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
raphy  had  not  been  superseded  by  Goldsmith's,  j  ancient  Roman  stage,  and  the  rest  from  yester 
Arrowsmith's,  or  any  other  modern  Smith,  in  \  day's  newspaper— Pamphilus  de  Narvaez,  took 
which  there  was  a  delta  laid  down  in  the  Gulf  j  upon  him  to  conquer  and  colonize  the  whole  of 
of  Mexico,  corresponding  to  the  delta  of  the  >  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  was  in  fifteen  twenty- 
Mississippi.  That  was  the  utmost  recognition  S  eight.  Storm,  disease,  and  famine  swept  his 
of  the  father  of  waters  made  at  the  beginning  \  men  away  ;  and  if  they  colonized  the  new  shore 


FATHER  X  ABQDETTB   EXPLORING   THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


with  any  thing,  it  was  their  hones.  A  few, \ struck  inland.  They  mere  five  miserable  men, 
however,  upon  whose  bones  a  little  flesh  was  of  which  the  leader  was  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  They 
left,  being  thrown  by  themselves  upon  an  island  juggled  their  way  through  a  thousand  perils — 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mississippi,  escaped  and  I  passing  from  tribe  to  tribe  as  medicine-men— 
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and  crossed  the  continent  fromseatos^^  was  even  a  demon  there  who  could  be  heard 

wild  natives,  speaking  unknown  tongues,  over  |  from  afar,  who  stopped  the  passage,  and  engulfed 
the  great  Father  of  Waters,  and  over  bison  J  all  who  dared  approach ;  lastly,  that  the  heat 
plains,  across  the  New  World  to  the  Gulf  of';  was  so  excessive  in  those  countries  that  it  would 
California.  These  were  the  first  men  of  the  j  infallibly  cause  onr  death."  No  knight  who 
Old  World  by  whom  oars  were  dipped  into  the  I  proposed  to  blow  the  horn  of  an  enchanted 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  But  they  took  no  \  castle  ever  was  better  warned  of  all  the  dangers 
heed  of  the  great  river,  and  did  not  chronicle  \  he  would  have  to  face,  than  the  six  good  people 
Although  their  narrative  is  published, 


its  name. 

we  only  know,  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
crossed  their  path,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
the  great  streams  they  traversed. 

Although  the  river  was  visited  by  members 
of  other  expeditions  sent  out  from  Spain,  yet 
nothing  was  made  for  the  character  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  an  ancient  river.  It  was,  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  laid  down  in  European  maps  as 
a  trumpery  little  stream,  and  was  seldom  even 
distinguished  by  a  name.  Indeed,  the  river 
was  not  effectively  discovered  until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  found  their  way  to  it  under  Father 
Marquette,  a  remarkable  man,  born  at  Laon,  in 
Spain,  in  the  year  sixteen  thirty-seven.  He 
was  first  attached  to  several  northern  missions, 


in  the  couple  of  boats  made  out  of  birch  bark, 
who  were  on.  their  way  to  immortality  as  the 
first  explorers  of  the  Mississippi. 

After  passing  over  dangerous  rapids  on  the 
Fox  River  of  Green  Bay,  the  party  came  among 
the  Fire  Nation,  where  the  father  tested  a  min- 
eral stream,  and  examined  an  herb  fatal  to 
snakes.  The  town  of  the  Fire  Nation  f  Maskon- 
tens)  was  on  the  limit  of  the  land  then  known 
to  Europeans.  It  was  perched  on  a  hill  from 
which  the  eye  ranged  without  check  over  bound- 
less prairies  on  all  sides,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  groves  and  thickets.  In  the  account  given 
of  the  Fire  Nation,  I  note  only  one  fact  that  is 
particularly  worth  present  mention,  and  that  is 
very  particular,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  the 
civilisation  of  the  Fire-men  was,  in  a  certain 


in  which  he  endured  much  and  labored  hard,  j  direction,  far  in  advance  of  ours.  We  have  such 
with  a  good  deal  of  success.  When  he  under-  i  things  procurable  as  greatcoats,  of  which  the 
took  to  explore  in  the  south,  he  was  thirty-six  <  great  recommendation  is,  that  they  admit  of 
years  old,  and  had  learned  six  or  seven  native  \  being  folded  up  and  put  into  the  pocket,  but  the 


languages. 

"  We  were  not  long,"  he  said,  "  in  preparing 
our  outfit,  although  we  were  embarking  on  a 
voyage,  the  duration  of  which  we  could  not 
foresee.  We  set  out  in  two  bark  canoes — 
M.  Jolliet,  myself,  and  five  men — resolved  to 
do  all  and  suffer  all  for  so  glorious  an  enter- 
prise. Our  joy  at  being  chosen  for  this  expedi- 
tion roused  our  courage,  and  sweetened  the  labor 
of  rowing  from  morning  till  night."  They 
made  all  possible  inquiries  as  to  matters  that  it 


Maskontens  and  Kikabous  are  cleverer  than 
that.  "  As  bark  for  cabins  is  rare  in  their  coun- 
try," Father  Marquette  wrote,  "  they  use  rushes, 
which  serve  them  for  walls  and  roof,  but  which 
are  no  great  shelter  against  the  wind,  and  still 
less  against  the  rain  when  it  falls  in  torrents.— 
The  advantage  of  this  kind  of  cabin  is,  that 
they  can  roll  them  up,  and  carry  them  easily 
where  they  like  in  hunting-time." 

From  that  last  outpost  of  European  civilisa- 
tion, the  little  party  quitted  the  waters  which 


would  behoove  them  to  know  upon  the  journey  ;  \  flowed  to  Quebec,  distant  four  or  five  hundred 
and  Marquette,  for  his  part,  put  himself  under  j  leagues,  prepared,  as  the  good  priest  said,  "  to 
the  protection  of  his  patroness,  the  Virgin,  j  follow  those  which  will  heno* forth  lead  us  into 
promised  that,  if  she  did  them  the  grace  to  <  strange  lands.  Before  embarking,  we  all  began 
discover  the  great  river,  he  would  give  it  the  j  together  a  new  devotion  to  the  blessed  Vigin 
name  of  Conception ;  and  that  he  would  also  j  immaculate,  which  we  practiced  every  day, 
give  that  name  to  the  first  mission  which  he  \  addressing  to  her  particular  prayers  to  put  under 
should  establish  among  those  new  nations. —  j  her  protection  both  our  persons  and  the  success 
They  discovered  and  so  named  the  river,  but  j  of  our  voyage.   Then,  after  having  encouraged 


the  name  was  not  retained, 

Father  Marquette  and  his  companions,  quit- 
ting Lake  Huron,  passed  first  among  the  tribes 
of  the  Wild  Oats.  Their  wild  oats  were  to  be 
found  self-sown  in  small  rivers  with  slimy  bot- 
toms, and  in  marshy  places  When  the  people 
of  the  wild  oats  heard  upon  what  errand  the 


little  company  was  engaged,  they  thought  it  a 'express  " 


one  another,  we  got  into  our  canoes."  They 
descended  a  broad  river  beset  with  shallows, 
flowing  between  fertile  banks  and  around  vine- 
clad  islets,  and  so,  after  forty  leagues  on  that 
same  route,  they  entered  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  June,  at  forty-two  and  a 
half  degree  north,  "  with  a  joy  that  I  cannot 


mad  one.  "  They  told  me,"  wrote  the  father, 
"  that  we  should  meet  nations  that  never  spare 
strangers,  but  tomahawk  them  without  any 
provocation ;  that  the  war  which  had  broken 
out  among  various  nations  on  our  route  exposed 


Although  Marquette  increased  the  name  of 
the  river  from  Missipi  fthe  complete  word  sim- 
ply means  the  "Great  River" its  full  alphabe- 
tical honors  were  not  yet  attained.  It  was  a 
four  I'd  monster  then  as  now ;  but  it  only  went 


ns  to  another  evident  danger — that  of  being  <  upon  three  s's,  and  had  but  a  single  p.    It  was 


L 


killed  by  the  war  parties  which  are  constantly 
in  the  field  ;  that  the  Great  river  was  very  dan- 
gerous, unless  the  difficult  parts  are  known; 
that  it  was  full  of  frightful  monsters  who  swal- 
lowed up  men  and  canoes  together ;  that  there 


spelt,  then,  Missisipi.  As  it  now  stands,  it  is 
not  so  complete  as  it  is  made  when  scientific 
men  get  hold  of  it,  and  tie  it  to  the  tail  of  some 
unhappy  animal,  with  two  more  s's  in  it,  and 
another  i,  as  in  the  case  of  the  catfish  of  the 
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Mississippi,  Siluru*  MUsisMvppien tit.    That  is 
the  fish  thus  mentioned  by  Marquette,  among 
the  wonders  of  his  voyage !    44  Prom  time  to 
time  we  met  monstrous  fish,  one  of  which 
•track  so  violently  against  our  canoe,  that  I 
took  it  for  a  large  tree  about  to  knock  us  to 
pieces.    Another  time  we  perceived  on  the 
water  a  monster  with  the  head  of  a  tiger,  a 
pointed  snout  like  a  wildcat's,  a  heard  and  ears j 
erect,  a  grayish  head,  and  a  neck  all  black  " : 
That  was  an  American  tiger-oat.    After  a  little  j 
time,  the  voyagers  soiled  down  through  the| 
land  of  game  into  the  country  of  turkey b  and  ; 
pisikioua,  which  are  the  bisons. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  in  a  region  igno- 1 
rant  of  quarter-day,  they,  for  the  first  time, 
perceived  footprints  of  men  by  the  waterside, 
and  a  beaten  path  entering  a  beautiful  prairie 
They  stopped  to  examine  it,  and,  concluding  that 
it  was  a  path  leading  to  some  Indian  village,  as 
the  purpose  of  their  journey  was  to  discover 
men  rather  than  things,  they  resolved  to  recon- 
noitre, leaving  the  canoe  with  their  men,  wham 
they  charged  strictly  to  he  cautious.  Father 
Marquette  and  Sieur  Jolliet  followed  from  the 
liver,  trusting  themselves  to  the  discretion  of 
unknown  barbarians.  It  was  in  no  frivolous 
mood  that  the  two  Europeans  could  set  out  on 
such  a  walk  across  the  beautiful  prairie.  44  We 
followed  the  little  path,1'  Farther  Marquette 
wrote,  "in  silence.  Then,  having  advanced 
about  two  leagues,  we  discovered  a  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  two  others  on  a  hill, 
half  a  league  from  the  former.  Then,  indeed, 
we  recommended  ourselves  to  God  with  all  our 
hearts ;  and,  having  implored  His  help,  we 
passed  on  undiscovered,  and  came  so  near  that 
we  even  heard  the  Indians  talking.  We  then 
deemed  it  time  to  announce  ourselves,  as  we 
did  by  a  cry,  whioh  we  raised  with  all  our 
strength,  and  then  halted  without  advancing 
any  farther.  At  this  cry  the  Indians  rushed  out 
of  their  oabins,  and,  having  probably  recognized 
us  as  French,  especially  seeing  a  blackgown," ' 
ftbe  Indian  term  for  Jesuit,)  44  or  at  least  hav- 
ing no  reason  to  distrust  us,  seeing  we  were  but 
two,  and  had  made  known  our  coming,  they 
deputed  four  old  men  to  come  and  speak  with 
us.  Two  carried  tobacco  pipes  well  adorned,  and 
trimmed  with  raanv  kinds  of  feathers.  They 
marched  slowly,  lifting  their  pipes  toward  the 
•on,  as  if  offering  them  to  him  to  smoke,  but 
yet  without  nttering  a  single  word.  The*-  were 
a  long  time  coming  the  little  way  from  the  vil- 
lage to  us.  Having  reached  us  at  last,  thev 
•topped  to  consider  us  attentively.  I  now  took 
courage,  seeing  these  ceremonies,  which  are  used 
by  them  only  with  friends,  and  still  more  on 
•eeing  them  covered  with  stuffs,  whioh  made  me 
judge  them  to  be  allies.  I,  therefore,  spoke  to 
them  first,  and  asked  them  who  they  were :  they 
answered  that  they  were  Illinois,  and  in  token 
of  peace  they  presented  their  pipes  to  smoke 
They  then  invited  us  to  their  village,  where  all 
the  tribe  awaited  us  with  impatience."  Upon 
the  Illinois,  the  missionaries,  reaching  the  tribe 
from  another  corner,  had  already  made  some 
impression ;  the  calumet,  now  a  familiar  idea, 


appears  to  have  been  first  made  known  under 
that  name  by  Father  Marqoette,  who  gives  also 
a  full  description  of  the  pipe  itself,  and  of  its 
social  uses. 

The  Illinois  received  the  two  Frenchmen  in 
their  village  with  extreme  courtesy.  At  the 
door  of  the  oabin  in  which  they  were  to  be 
received,  stood  an  old  man  perfectly  naked,  with 
his  arms  stretched  out  and  raised  toward  the 
sun, 14  as  if  he  wished  to  screen  himself  from  its 
rays,  which,  nevertheless,  passed  between  his 
fingers  to  his  face  "  When  they  came  near  him, 
he  said,  44  Bow  beautiful  is  the  sun,  O  French- 
man, when  thou  comest  to  visit  us  I  All  our 
town  awaits  thee,  and  thou  Bhalt  enter  all  our 
cabins  in  peace."  They  were  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  curious,  but  at  the  same  time  respect- 
ful gazers,  to  the  town  of  the  great  sachem,  who, 
with  two  others,  stood,  like  the  first  old  man,  at 
his  oabin  door,  with  calumets  pointing  to  the 
sun.  Within  the  oabin  Father  Marquette 
explained  himself,  marking,  in  Indian  form, 
each  weighty  fact  with  a  present ;  after  which 
the  great  ssohem  rose,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  a  little  slave,  whom  he  was  about 
to  give  to  them,  spoke  thus, 44 1  thank  thee, 
Blackgown,  and  thee,  Frenchman,"  addressing 
Jolliet, 44  for  taking  so  mnoh  pains  to  come  and 
visit  us.  Never  has  the  earth  been  so  beauti- 
ful, nor  the  sun  so  bright  as  to  day ;  never  has 
onr  river  been  so  calm,  nor  so  free  from  rock — 
which  your  canoes  have  removed  as  they  passed ; 
never  has  onr  tobacco  had  so  fine  a  flavor,  nor 
our  corn  sppeared  so  beautifnl  as  we  behold  it 
to-day.  Here  is  my  son,  that  I  give  thee,  that 
thou  mayest  know  my  heart.  I  pray  thee  to 
take  pity  on  me  and  all  my  nation.  Thou  know- 
est  the  Great  Spirit  who  has  made  us  all ;  thou 
spe-»kest  to  him,  and  nearest  his  word  ;  ask  him 
to  give  me  life  and  health,  and  come  and  dwell 
with  us  that  we  may  know  him." 

In  addition  to  the  slave  and  other  things, 
*he  great  sachem  gave  to  the  explorers  a  calu- 
met trimmed  with  the  feathers  of  the  white 
eagle  (signifying  peace),  that  proved  afterward 
to  be  of  very  gre»»t  importance  to  them  as  they 
♦ravelled  down  the  stream.  There  was  a  great 
feast,  also,  which  consisted  of  four  onurses,  fol- 
lowing the  council.  "The  first  course  was  a 
great  wooden  dish  full  of  sagamity,  that  is  to 
*ay,  of  Indian  meal  boiled  in  water,  and  sea- 
soned with  grease.  The  master  of  ceremonies," 
*aid  Blackgown, 44  with  a  spoonful  of  sagamity, 
presented  it  three  or  four  times  to  my  month,  as 
we  do  with  a  little  child  ;  he  did  the  same  to 
M.  Jolliet.  For  the  second  course  he  brought  in 
a  second  dish,  containing  three  fish.  He  took 
some  pains  to  remove  the  bones,  and,  having 
blown  upon  it  to  cool  it,  put  it  into  my  month, 
a*  we  would  food  to  a  bird.  For  the  third  course 
4hey  produced  a  large  dog,  which  they  had  just 
killed  (when  the  Indian  kills  his  faithful  dog  for 
a  feast,  it  is  the  highest  mark  of  friend  ship  for  his 
cruest)  ;  but  learning  that  we  did  not  eat  it,  it 
was  withdrawn  Finally,  the  fourth  course 
was  a  piece  of  wild  ox,  the  fattest  portions  of 
which  were  put  into  our  mouths." 

About  the  end  of  June,  Blackgown  and  his 
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companions  took  leave  of  the  Illinois,  and  con- 
tinued their  decent  of  the  Mississippi,  noticing 
the  rocks  and  plants,  and  especially  struck  by 
the  painted  monsters  on  the  side  of  a  high  rock, 
which  are  still  well  preserved,  hut  appear,  then, 
to  have  been  muoh  more  lively  in  their  colors 
than  they  are  at  present  Upon  these  first 
explorers  of  the  river,  they  made  a  great  impres- 
sion, and  they  are  thus  described  in  Marquet- 
te's narrative :  — "  As  we  coasted  along  the 
rocks,  frightful  of  their  height  and  length,  we 
saw  two  monsters  painted  on  one  of  those  rocks, 
which  startled  us  at  first,  and  on  which  the 
boldest  Indian  dares  not  gase  long.  They  are 
as  large  as  a  calf,  with  horns  on  the  head  like  a 
deer,  a  fearful  look,  red  eyes,  bearded  like  a 
tiger,  the  face  somewhat  like  a  man's,  the  body 
covered  with  scales,  and  the  tail  so  long. that  it 


their  courage,  and  made  them  take  np  their 
paddles  with  renewed  ardor.  They  advanced, 
and  began  to  see  less  prairie  land,  to  find  both 
sides  of  the  river  lined  with  lofty  woods. 

They  had  reached  the  thirty-three  degree  of 
north  latitude,  when  they  came  upon  a  village 
in  which  the  Indians  were  yelling  and  exciting 
one  another  to  combat,  armed  with  bows,  arrows, 
axes,  war-clubs,  and  bucklers,  prepared  for  an 
attack  by  land  and  water.  Even  there,  also, 
the  calumet  at  last  prevailed  to  still  the  strife ; 
and  two  of  the  chiefs,  having  thrown  their  hows 
and  quivers  into  Marquette's  boat,  as  it  were  at 
his  feet,  entered,  and  carried  them  ashore,  and 
gave  them  fish  and  sagimity. 

At  the  next  town  they  were  received  in  state, 
and  liberally  treated  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
courteous,  but  very  poor.   The  chief  found  it 


twice  makes  the  turn  of  the  body,  passing  over  J  not  easy  to  protect  them  against  plunder,  and, 
the  head,  and  down  between  the  legs*  and  ending  <  having  quashed  a  conspiracy,  sent  for  his  guests, 
at  last  in  a  fish's  tail.  Green, red,  and  a  kind  of  J  and  danced  the  calumet  before  them  to  remove 
black,  are  the  colors  employed.  On  the  whole, <  their  fears.  By  this  time  the  explorers  had 
these  two  monsters  are  so  well  painted,  that  we  1  gone  far  enough  to  be  assured,  beyond  all  possi- 
could  not  believe  any  Indian  to  have  been  the  i  bilrty  of  doubt,  that  the  great  river  flowed  into 
designer,  as  good  painters  in  France  would  find  \  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  a  point  from  which  they 
it  hard  to  do  as  well  (I)  ;  besides  this,  they  are  j  were  then  but  a  few  days'  journey.  If  they 
so  high  that  it  is  hard  to  get  conveniently  at  !  went  on  to  the  river's  mouth,  they  would  sail, 
them  to  paint  them."  \  therefore,  into  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  who 

The  explorers  reached,  next,  the  point  at  \  would  make  prisoners  of  them,  and  so  the  fruit 
which  Pekitanoui  (the  Missouri  J  flows  into  the  <  of  their  voyage  would  be  lost.  The  great  prob- 
Mississippi,  where  there  was  a  friuhtful  agitation;  Hem — into  what  sea  did  the  river  flow  1 — was 
a  mass  of  large  trees  entire  with  branches — reel  \  solved,  and  they  determined  to  return  while 
floating  islands — came  rushing  from  the  mouth  s  they  could  do  so  safely.  With  some  trouble, 
of  the  river  Pekitanoui  so  impetuously,  that  j  they  rowed  up  the  stream,  and  shortening  their 
they  could  not,  without  danger,  expose  them-  way  by  ascending  the  river  Illinois,  they  reach- 
selves  to  pass  across.  The  watei  was  all  muddy,  j  ed  Lake  Michigan.  As  he  had  baptized  on  the 
and  would  not  get  clear.  <  way  home  a  dying  child,  the  good  Catholic 

Onward  and  onward  still,  the  travellers  came  ?  believed  that  his  trouble  was  rewarded  by  the 
to  the  mouth  of  a  rivercalled  the  Ouaboukison,  salvation  of  at  least  one  soul, 
now  known  as  the  Ohio,  which  is  Iroqnois  for !  Father  Marquette  had  promised  to  return  and 
beautiful  river.  Before  reaching  that  point,  they  j  instruct  the  inhabitants  of  an  Illinois  town 
escaped  out  of  the  jaw*  of  the  demon  ag»inst  named  Kaskaskia.  He  had  some  difficulty  in 
whom  they  had  been  warned,  by  the  Wild  Oits.  keeping  his  promise,  for  the  great  hardships 
"  The  demon,"  Blackgown  explained,  »*  is  this :  <  endured  on  his  exploring  voyage  had  brought 
a  small  bay,  full  of  rocks,  some  twenty  feet  <  on  a  dysentery,  and  reduced  him  sadly.  After 
hi»:h,  into  which  the  whole  current  of  the  river  |  the  close  of  the  next  summer,  however,  having 
is  whirled.  Hurled  back  against  that  which  :  obtained  leave,  he  set  out  with  two  companions, 
follows,  and  checked  by  a  neigblioring  island,!  His  health  remained  pretty  good  during  s 
the  mass  of  water  is  forced  through  a  narrow  j  month's  navigation,  but  when  the  snow  begsa 
channel.  All  this  is  not  done  without  a  furious  >  to  fa'l  his  malady  returned;  and,  though  he 
combat  ot  the  waters  tumbling  over  each  other,  \  travelled  on  yet  for  another  fortnight,  he  was  si 
nor  without  a  great  roaring,  which  strikes  ter-  $  last  compelled  to  stop  on  the  fourth  of  Decern- 
ror  into  Indian*,  who  fear  every  thinif  "  j  her,  when  he  had  reached  the  Chicago,  ( con* 

Father  on,  they  passed  an  iron  mine,  and  a  j  nected  with  the  Illinois  by  portage,^  for  tbo 
place  rich  in  colored  clays.  The  father  pur  some  river  was  then  frozen.  A  cabin  was  there  built 
heavy  red  nand  on  one  of  his  paddles,  and  it  j  for  him,  and  the  sick  man  spent  a  oheerless 


took  the  color  so  well,  that,  after  fifteen  days' 
use  of  the  oar  in  rowing,  it  wan  not  washed  ont 
Still  travelling  south,  they  began  n*>xt  to  see 
canes,  and  to  come  into  the  country  of  the 
mosquitoes.  They  perceived,  also,  Indians  wait- 
in*  for  them,  armed  with  guns,  and  stood  on  the 
defensive,  while  the  missionary  held  up  bit*  fea- 
thered calumet,  and  spoke  to  them  in  the  -  there 
miknown — Huron  language.  The  meetlnir  in 
the  end  was  peaceful  Food  was  supplied  to  the 
travellers,  and  they  were  told  that  in  ten  days 
they  could  reach  the  sea.   The  news  roused 


winter,  wanting  all  needful  aid  and  comfort, 
devoting  his  time  to  colloquies  with  Heaven, 
and  the  spiritual  care  of  his  two  friends.  De- 
siring that  he  might  not  die  without  reaching 
his  little  flock,  he  held  with  his  companions  s 
solemn  novena  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  When  the  river  was  clear  of  fc*, 
he  was  indeed  able  to  set  out  again ;  and  on  the 
eighth  of  April  came  among  his  Indians,  i 
received  him  as  an  angel  from  heaven, 
gathered  about  htm,  in  a  beautiful  prairie  i 
the  town,  five  hundred  okiefs  and  fifteen  las 
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4nd  youths,  not  counting  women  and  children. 
Taey  aat  in  a  circle  a  boat  Blaekgown,  who 
flood,  pale  and  wasted,  at  a  marie  altar,  deco- 
rated with  four  large  pictures  of  the  Virgin.  He 
•poke  bis  heart  to  them,  and  then  said  mass. 
Three  dajrs  afterward  he  celebrated  Easter,  and 
baring  thus  opened  the  mission,  named  it  as  he 
bad  promised  that  it  should  be  named. 

Compelled  then  to  return,  he  was  brought 
back  into  Lake  Michigan,  so  weak  that  his  men 
despaired  of  being  able  to  carry  him  alive  to  the 
journey's  end ;  he  could  not  help  bimself  or 
even  stir,  but  had  to  be  handled  and  carried 
like  an  infant.  He  spent  what  strength  he  had 
upon  religious  offices.  One  Friday,  radiant  with 
Joy,  he  told  hie  friends  that  he  should  die  upon 
the  morrow,  and  gave  directions  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  body  in  burial;  he  desired  that  a; 
cross  should  be  raised  over  him,  and  enjoined  i 
them,  only  three  hours  before  his  death,  to  takej 
bis  ohapel-bell  wh«n  he  was  dead,  and  ring  it< 
while  they  carried  him  to  the  grave.  So  he< 
spoke  as  they  sailed  along  the  lake,  and  when 
they  passed  a  little  hill  beside  a  river's  mouth, 
he  told  them  that  he  should  be  buried  there.: 
They  wished  to  pass  on,  but  the  wind  changed, 5 
and  they  were  forced  to  turn  aside  into  the- 
rivnr.  Blaekgown  was  then  carried  ashore,  and!: 
a  little  fire  was  kindled  by  him,  and  a  little  bark  j 
cabin  raised  hastily  over  him  ;  and  so,  while  the 
men  were  unloading,  left  alone,  and  stretched i 
upon  the  wild  shore  among  the  forests,  he  pre-1 


pared  himself  for  death.  He  had  prayed  always 
to  die  en  Saturday,  the  day  sacred  to  the  Virgin, 
and  so  he  did.  Upon  that  spot  he  died,  calmly 
and  gently,  as  he  had  lived.  The  last  entry  in 
his  journal  expressed  sympathy  for  the  hard- 
ships of  the  traders.  Of  his  own  he .  never 
spoke.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to 
bid  his  companions  take  rest  and  sleep,  for  he 
would  call  them  when  his  agony  of  death  came 
on.  His  two  poor  friends,  shedding  many  tears, 
oarried  the  kind  Blaekgown  devoutly  to  his 
grave  upon  the  hill,  ringing  the  bell  as  they 
went.  And  so  they  left  him,  with  a  large  cross 
raised  over  his  body. 

When  years  had  passed  away,  some  Algonquin 
Indians,  who  had  been  first  taught  by  the  priest, 
on  their  way  home  from  hunting,  resolved  to 
pass  by  the  tomb  of  their  good  father,  whom 
they  loved.  When  there,  it  came  into  their 
hearts  to  take  his  bones  for  burial  within  the 
church  of  St.  Ignatius,  at  their  own  mission. 
They  carried  them  accordingly  within  a  box  of 
birch-bark,  attended  by  a  convoy  of  thirty 
canoes.  As  they  approached  the  mission,  a 
fresh  procession  of  canoes,  in  which  were  all  the 
French  Indians  of  the  place,  headed  by  Father 
Pieraon,  met  the  oonvoy.  Then  Father  Pi  ere  on 
followed  them  solemnly  to  second  burial,  and 
intoned  the  De  Profundis,  under  the  great  vault 
of  heaven,  in  sight  of  the  canoes  still  on  the 
water,  and  of  all  the  silent  people  on  the 
shores. 
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A  SPRING  RAMBLE.  J  musical  brooks  and  pure,  health-giving  breezes 

An  ex-squire  of  our  village  and  the  village  | — all  over-arched  by  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky. 
editor,  took  a  stroll  one  lovely  afternoon  this  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  afternoons,  when 
week  down  one  of  our  beautiful  little  streams,  all  the  air  seems  tilled  with  golden  dust,  which 
rod  in  hand,  and  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  serve  to  give  us  an  idea— if  anything  on  earth 
the  innocent  trout.  The  occasion  was  one  of  can—of  the  scenery  of  Kden-life.  There  were 
unusual  relaxation  to  the  editor,  at  least — we  leanings  against  old  gnarled  trees,  and  Listenings 
can  vouch  To.*  that— and  he  was  disposed  very  to  the  soft  songs  of  the  waters  that  lulled  their 
naturally  to  make  the  most  of  his  holiday.  The  hearers  to  pleasant,  but  indistinct  dreams.  Or, 
avowed  purpose  of  their  ramble,  however,  was  where  the  stream  spread  out  into  wide  and  still 
net  remarkably  successful,  since  their  achieve-  expanses,  there  weie  abstracted  gazings  into  the 
ments  in  the  piscatory  line  may  be  summed  up  mimic  world  below,  where  lirst  the  stent  trunks, 
as  follows :  The  editor  caught  one  good-sized  and  then  the  light  and  feathery  branches  of  the 
trout  and  one  large  tadpole ;  the  ex-squire  made  trees  were  cleaily  reflected— and  the  pure  blue 
captive  one  large  trout,  one  small  ditto,  one  sil-  sky  under-arch  in*  all.  And  all  the  while  sweet 
ver-side,  and  one  very  large  tadpole.  Nothing  murmurings  of  voices,  of  winds  and  waters,  near 
to  boast  of,  truly.  But  what  of  that?  They , and  far,  and  golden  sunlight  all  around, 
enjoyed  one  of  those  pleasant  spring  rambles,)  No  wonder  that  one,ouder  such  charming  in- 
whose  influence  is  to  give  back  to  mature  years ,  fineness,  should  ask  himself  why  there  are  such 


something  of  the  fresh  feelings  of  childhood 

There  were  the  verdant  fields,  the  forest  with 
its  newly  budding  leaves,  the  picturesque  farm- 
houses, surrounded  by  green  lawns  and  blos- 
soming fruit  trees,  the  young  wheat  covering 
many  a  wide  acre  of  gentle  vale  and  sloping 
idll-aide,  and  the  broad  meadows  with  their 


things  as  care  and  sorrow  upon  earth.  Might 
not  all  of  mortal  life  be  as  pleasant  as  this 
pleasant  afternoon  ?  The  good  All-Father  has 
given  to  his  children  a  beautiful  attode,  but  how 
seldom  do  tbey  even  note  its  beauty.  And  the 
dwelling-place  which  Be  has  created  for  them  a 
paradise,  their  evil  passions  have  converted  si* 
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most  into  a  desert,  in  respect  to  that  healthful, 
spiritual  influence  which  natural  scenery  was 
made  to  produce  upon  the  human  mind.  Let 
ns  love  nature  more  and  sin  less,  and  thus  "  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 


ABOUT  SPRING  TIME  AND  FAIRIBS. 

According  to  the  almanac,  spring  has  been 
with  us  two  months,  yet  so  unlike  has  she  been 
to  her  usual  self  that  we  have  scarcely  recog- 
nised her  presence.  She  is  always  more  or  less 
coy  and  coquettish ;  but  this  year  she  has  re- 
mained longer  than  usual,  undecided  in  her 
choice  between  cold  and  rude  courtship,  uttered 
in  the  harsh  voice  of  winter,  and  the  warm  and 
gentle  wooing  breathed  in  the  soft  tones  of  sum- 
mer. Summer,  however,  has  at  length,  as  ever, 
won  the  triumph.  And  now  the  fair  spring, 
like  a  young  maiden  who  is  happy  in  her 
choice,  is  all  smiles  and  sunshine.  Earth  is  in- 
duing a  priestly  robe  to  consecrate  the  approach- 
ing nuptials  of  the  two  seasons ;  and  the  em- 
blems that  adorn  that  priestly  robe  are  full  of 
lessons  of  a  religious  character. 

44  Oh,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who  with  a  torrent  heart  goes  forth, 
Under  the  bright  and  gorgeous  iky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed  and  days  well  spent  I 
For  him  the  flowers,  eye.  and  the  budding  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings.*' 

This  was  a  merry  time  in  the  old  days.  Then 
the  young  men  and  maidens  danced,  at  the  be- 
trothal of  the  seasons,  all  the  long,  lively  May- 
day, and  often  far  into  the  night  when  the  moon 
was  crescent  or  at  full,  around  the  flower- 
wreathed  May-pole.  And,  when  the  human 
revellers,  wearied  with  the  long  enjoyment, 
retired  to  refreshing  slumbers  and  to  pleasant 
dreams,  superstition  still  peopled  the  green 
around  the  May-pole  with  those  delightful 
creations  of  the  olden  mind,  the  gay  and  beau- 
tiful Fairies,  whose  dances  and  gambols  gave  to 
the  scene  a  mimic  and  mystic  life  during  all  the 
livelong  night. 

"  Alas !  the  lively  fays  have  long 
Been  only  known  in  tale  and  song.'* 

Yes,  fairies,  such  as  our  ancestors  loved  to 
picture  as  sporting  beneath 

"  The  sweet  silver  light  of  the  moon," 

are  no  longer  seen.  Yet,  to  the  gentle  and; 
imaginative  mind,  fairies  of  a  more  real,  though  i 
more  delicate  creation,  are  known  even  now  to j 
exist  They  sparkle  in  the  stars,  and  dance  on  J 
the  tiny  billows  of  the  rivulet.  They  float  with  < 
the  light  cloud  on  the  azure  ocean  of  ether ;  and ; 
we  hear  their  tender  voices  in  the  tree  tops,; 
when  the  branches  sway  to  the  soft  breeze .3 
And  when  the  beautiful  spring,  as  now,  il-; 
lu mines  the  earth  with  the  glory  of  her  pre- 
scence,  they  smile  in  the  opening  blossoms  arid 
peep  at  us  coquettishly  from  the  lowly  shelter 
of  the  violet.    These  are  the  fairies  of  thought. 

We  have,  also,  the  fairies  of  the  affections. 
We  see  them  in  the  heart-moving  smiles  of 
those  we  love,  in  the  tender  and  truthful  glance 
of  the  soul-speaking  eye ;  we  hear  them  in  the  < 
sweet  an  gentle  tones  of  those  who  love  ns.  If 


these  fairies  be  the  creations  of  superstition,  let 
us  hope  that  the  superstition  which  calls  them 
into  existence  may  be  one  which  no  after  time 
shall  dispel.  And  now,  while  the  spring  brings 
to  us  so  abundantly  the  fairies  of  thought,  let 
ns  endeavor  to  win  to  us,  as  their  companions, 
the  fairies  of  the  affections,  that 

44  Two  8prings  to  our  spirits  their  warmth  may  Impart, 
The  Spring  of  the  year  and  the  Spring  of  the  heart.** 

AT  SUNSET. 
The  window  at  which  we  write  faces  the  west, 
which  is  now  glowing  with  all  the  emblazonry 
of  a  gorgeous  sunset. 

Who  does  not  love  to  gaze  upon  the  sunset 
sky  f  We  have  seen  persons  of  all  ages,  from 
the  calm  and  hoary-headed  man  to  the  lively 
child,  and  of  all  conditions,  from  the  man  of 
letters  to  the  totally  unlearned,  stop  in  their 
walk  and  look,  lingeringly  and  with  an  absorbed 
attention,  upon  the  sunset  west.  Yet  what  one 
of  them,  if  questioned,  could  tell  his  thoughts  st 
such  a  timef  Yet  the  shadows  of  majestic 
imaginings  are  passing  over  his  mind,  and  he 
is  experiencing  an  ineffable  but  dreamy  delight, 
while  gazing  on  the  vision  of  loveliness  along 
the  western  horizon. 

Whence  comes  the  sense  of  enjoyment  which 
all  experience  who  look  upon  a  lovely  sunset? 
Who  can  tell  ?  That  it  is  a  pleasure  that  flows 
partly,  at  least,  from  a  higher  source  than  the 
mere  beauty  of  the  scene,  all  must  own  who 
have  felt  it.  We  have  sometimes  attempted  to 
account  for  it  thus : 

The  reflecting  mind  must  ever  carry  within 
itself  a  melancholy  conviction  that  it  has  fallen 
far  beneath  the  state  of  purity  and  goodness  for 
whieh  the  great  All- Father  intended  it — so  far, 
that  it  can  very  seldom,  even  to  a  small  extent, 
realize  the  delight  which  the  possession  of  such 
a  state  confers.  The  inexpressible  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  a  sunset  view,  exceeding,  as  it  does, 
all  other  heavenly  and  earthly  phenomena  pre- 
sented to  the  outward  vision,  may  intimate  to 
the  mind,  in  an  image  of  natural  loveliness,  an 
idea  of  that  spiritual  loveliness  which  every 
human  soul,  not  utterly  debased,  must,  at  timet, 
however  distant,  long  to  make  its  own. 

What  limitless  themes  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  wisdom  and  love  of  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  all,  does  the  study  of  nature  afford. 

Whitbpibld  and  a  pious  companion  were 
much  annoyed  one  night,  at  a  public-house,  by 
a  set  of  gamblers  in  the  room  adjoining  where 
they  slept.  Their  noisy  clamor  and  horrid 
blasphemy  so  exoited  Whitefield's  abhorrence 
and  pious  sympathy,  that  he  could  not  rest. 
"  I  will  go  in  to  them,  and  reprove  their  wicked- 
ness," he  said.  His  companion  remonstrated  in 
vain.  lie  went.  His  words  of  reproof  fell  appa- 
rently powerless  upon  them.  Returning,  be  lay 
down  to  sleep.  His  companion  asked  him 
rather  abruptly,  "  What  did  you  gain  by  it  P* 
"A  soft  pillow,"  he  said,  patiently,  and  soon  fell 
asleep.  Yes,  "a  soft  pillow"  is  the  reward  of 
fidelity — the  companion  of  a  clear  conscience, 
it  is  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  doing  right, 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  reward. 
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JTo.  XIIL— THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT. 


We  notice  this  monarch,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  mark  at  how  early  a  period  the  spiritual 


THEODOSIUS. 


power,  in  the  Roman  empire,  had  risen  to  such 
a  height,  as  actually  to  overawe  and  coerce  the 


temporal  power,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  We 
think  it  would  hardly  be  considered  expedient 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  refuse  the  com- 
munion to  Napoleon  III.,  for  directing  the  mas- 
sacre of  December  2nd.;  but  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  sketch,  that  a  proceeding  of  this 
kind  actually  took  place  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  christian  era.  The  sketch  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Elihu  Rich  : 

Theodosius  the  Great,  emperor  of  the  whole 
Roman  world,  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
general  of  that  name,  who  was  executed  at  Car- 
thage, by  order  of  Gratian,  in  S76.  The  young 
Theodosius,  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  re- 
tired to  Galioia,  which,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  his  native  place ;  but  in  the  thud 
year  after,  be  was  recalled  by  Gratian,  and  pro- 
claimed his  colleague  in  Ulyricuui,  and  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  Theodosius 
now  proved  himself  the  worthy  successor  of 
Coxstantjkk,  and  delivered  the  empire  from  the 
irruption  of  the  Visigoths,  both  with  the  strong 
arm  of  the  warrior,  and  the  hardy  head  of  the 
politician;  he  resembled  him.  also,  aa  the 


■ 
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champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  eventually  com- 
pleted the  work  that  Constantino  had  only  be- 
gun, by  extinguishing  idolatry,  and  Strengthen- 
ed* Tin  —18 


ing  the  bulwarks  of  orthodoxy  against  Arian- 
ism.  In  383,  Gratian  became  the  victim  of  a 
rebellion,  and  Maxima*,  usurping  the  western 
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empire,  was  defeated  by  Theodosius,  who  gave  J  of  severity  he  was  boldly  deprived  of  christian 
him  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Drave,  in  Pan-  communion  by  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
nonia.  His  triumphant  entry  into  Rome  took  j  who  turned  him  back  from  the  church  porch, 
place  in  389,  but  before  and  after  this  period,  he  and  only  consented  to  his  reunion  after  arepen- 
had  the  arduous  task  of  suppressing  continual  \  tanoe  of  months.  The  abolition  of  paganism 
seditions  in  the  great  oities.  The  most  threaten- !  dates  in  391,  and  the  undisputed  sovereign  an- 
ing  of  these  broke  out  at  Thessalonica,  and  The-  thority  of  Theodosius  in  394,  when  he  defeated 
odosius,  yielding  to  his  anger,  and  to  the  advioe  Arbogastes,  and  the  pretender  Bugenius.  He 
of  Rufinus,  sent  a  commission  to  punish  the  J  now  divided  his  dominions  between  his  sons, 
inhabitants,  some  thousands  of  whom  were  pat  Honoring  and  Arcadius,  and  expired  at  Milan 
to  the  sword,  though  Theodosius,  too  late,  had  the  year  following,  395. 
countermanded  his  orders.   For  this  measure '  ■ 


SWISS  CUSTOM. 


When  a  girl  has  arrived  at  a  marriageable  <  which,  and  through  the  window,  she  has  made 
age,  the  young  men  of  the  village  assemble,  by  i  use  of  all  the  witchery  of  woman's  art,  she 
consent,  on  a  given  night,  at  the  gallery  of  the  { feigns  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  will  some- 
chalet,  in  which  the  fair  one  resides.  This  ere-  \  times  call  her  parents  to  accomplish  this  object, 
ates  no  manner  of  surprise  in  the  minds  of  her  J  The  youths,  however,  are  no^to  be  put  off,  for, 
parents,  who  not  only  wink  at  the  practice,  bnt{  according  to  the  oustom  of  the  country,  tbey 
are  never  better  pleased  than  when  the  charms  i  have  come  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  com* 
of  their  daughter  attract  the  greatest  number  of  Spelling  her,  on  that  night,  there  and  then,  to 
•  J-~4  Their  arrival  is  soon  announced  by  J  make  up  her  mind,  and  to  declare  the  object  of 


admirers, 

sundry  taps  at  the  different  windows.  After  the 
family  in  the  house  has  been  roused  (for  the 
scene  usually  takes  place  at  midnight,  when 
they  have  all  retired  to  rest),  the  window  of  the 
room  prepared  for  the  occasion,  In  which  the 
girl  is  first  alone,  is  opened.  Their  parley  com- 
mences, of  rather  a  boisterous  description ;  each 
man,  in  turn,  urges  his  suit  with  all  the  elo- 
quence and  art  of  which  he  is  possessed.  The 
fair  one  hesitates,  doubts,  asks  questions,  but 
comes  to  no  decision.  She  then  invites  the 
party  to  partake  of  a  repast  of  cakes  and  kirsch- 
wasser,  which  is  prepared  for  them  on  the  bal- 
cony. Indeed,  this  entertainment,  with  the 
strong  water  of  the  cherry,  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  night.  After 
having  regaled  themselves  for  some  time,  during 


her  choice.  At  length,  after  further  parley,  her 
heart  is  touched,  or,  at  least,  she  pretends  it  is, 
by  the  favored  swain.  After  certain  prelimina- 
ries between  the  girl  and  her  parents,  her  lover 
is  admitted  through  the  window,  where  the  af- 
fiance is  signed  and  sealed,  but  not  delivered,  in 
presence  of  both  father  and  mother.  By  con- 
sent of  all  parties,  the  ceremony  is  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  a  couple  of  hours,  when,  after  a 
second  jollification  with  kirsohwasser,  they  all 
retire — the  happy  man  to  bless  his  stars,  bnt 
the  rejected  to  console  themselves  with  the 
hope,  that,  at  the  next  tournament  of  love- 
making,  they  may  succeed  better.  In  general,  the 
girl's  decision  is  taken  in  good  part  by  all,  and 
is  regarded  as  decisive. 


IDLENESS. 


Idleness  is  a  fault  we  all  condemn  in  the 
young,  and  too  often  indulge  in,  without  re- 
morse, ourselves.  There  is  a  busy  idleness, 
which  sometimes  blinds  us  to  its  nature.  We 
seem,  to  ourselves  and  others,  to  be  occupied ; 
but  what  is  the  result  of  it  all  ?  What  Hannah 
Moore  calls  "  a  quiet  and  dull  frittering  away 
of  time,"  whether  it  be  in  "  unprofitable  small- 
talk,  or  in  constant  idle  reading,  or  sauntering 
over  some  useless  piece  of  work,"  is  surely 
not  "  redeeming  the  time ;"  and  yet,  how  many 
days  and  hours  are  thus  unprofitably  wasted, 
and  neither  ourselves  or  others  benefited.  All 
women  who  have  much  leisure,  are  liable  to 
this  fault ;  and,  besides  its  own  sinfulness — for 
surely,  waste  of  time  is  a  sin — it  encourages  a 
weak,  unenergetio  frame  of  mind,  and  is  apt  to 


produce  either  apathetic  content  in  trifling  oc- 
cupation, or  a  restless  desire  of  excitement  and 
amusement,  to  help  on  the  weary  time  these 
trifles  cannot  kill.  Those  who  have  their  time 
entirely  at  their  own  disposal,  with,  perhaps,  no 
definite  duty  to  occupy  them,  should  guard,  re- 
solutely, against  waste  of  time ;  make  duties 
for  yourselves ;  fix  hours  for  your  different  oc- 
cupations; do,  with  your  might,  whatsoever 
your  hand  findeth  to  do ;  and  carefully,  con- 
scientiously ascertain,  which  of  your  employ- 
ments is  not  worth  all  this  care ;  have  a  motive, 
a  reason  for  all  you  do,  and  frequently  examine 
yourselves  as  to  what  you  are  doing ;  and,  sorely, 
you  will  find  time  too  precious  to  be  either 
squandered,  or  frittered,  or  idled  away. 
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THE  LION'8  SKIN, 


On  the  road  leading  from  Verberie  to  Com- 
piegne,  is  a  solitary  auberge,  well  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  department,  at  affording 
them  a  temporary  asyluiu,  when,  attracted  from 
their  hearths,  either  by  necessity  or  inclination, 
they  are  compelled  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
public  conveyances.  One  lovely  evening  during 
the  autumn  of  1838,  the  diligence  deposited  at 
the  house  in  question,  an  individual  whose  ap- 
pearance formed  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of 
his  fellow-travellers.  He  was  a  distinguished- 
looking  man,  of  perhaps  forty  years  of  age ; 
but  looking  older  or  younger  than  his  years,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  numbered  from  the  general 
expression  of  his  countenance,  or  from  a  minute 
examination  of  his  features  individually.  His 
glance  was  habitually  so  calm,  his  smile  so  grave 
and  reserved,  that  the  observer  was  sensible  of 
a  certain  inconsistency  in  the  absence  of  grey 
hairs  and  wrinkles.  This  combination  of  physical 
youth  with  apparent  mental  maturity,  might  not, 
perhaps,  have  accorded  over  well  with  the  com- 
mon theory,  that  the  sword  of  the  mind  wears 
out  its  scabbard ;  the  supporters  of  this  opinion 
would,  no  doubt,  in  the  present  instance,  have 
argued,  from  the  perfection  of  the  case,  that  the 
blade  had  been  insufficiently  whetted.  Would 
this  judgment  have  been  a  true  and  just  one  T 
To  the  solution  of  this  problem  our  story  will 
now  tend. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  diligence,  the  hostess  of 
the  little  inn,  had,  of  course,  presented  herself 
on  the  threshhoid  of  her  domain,  and  recognizing 
by  the  light  of  the  lanterns,  the  traveller  who  had 
just  alighted,  she  addressed  him,  with  the  volu- 
bility generally  characteristic  of  her  calling. 

•*  Can  it  be  you,  Monsieur  Servian  ?"  she  said. 
M  Many  a  long  day  has  passed  since  we  have  seen 
you  here.  You  are  going,  no  doubt,  to  Colonel 
Herbelin's,  where  you  will  find  a  merry  party,  if 
not  a  large  one,  collected  to  receive  you.  First, 
there  is  your  own  nephew,  Monsieur  Felix  Cam- 
bier,  who  grows  a  fine  young  gentleman." 

"  Felix  is  right  to  profit  by  his  holidays," 
said  the  stranger,  smiling ;  "  you  have,  perhaps, 
heard,  Madame  Ribois,  that  in  six  weeks  he  is 
to  enter  at  St.  Cyr." 

"  Then,"  continued  his  informant,  M  there  is 
Madame  Caussade,  who  has  spent  the  summer 
with  her  father.  Since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
who,  poor  man,  was  muoh  older  than  herself, 
she  has  done  her  best  to  drive  away  melancholy, 
and  banish  useless  regrets.  She  rides,  shoots, 
leaps  hedges  and  ditches,  and,  in  fact,  looks  so 
h*PP7>  th*t  it  enough  to  make  other  people 
wish  to  be  widows  likewise.  It  was  only  yester- 
day that  I  saw  her  gallop  past  with  Monsieur 
Tonayrion,  who  has  scarcely  left  her  aide  for 
two  months,  and  who,  if  report  speaks  truly,  is 
soon  to  become  the  Colonel's  son-in-law." 

During  the  above  monologue,  the  countenance 
of  the  person  addressed  as  Monsieur  Servian, 
had  given  evidence  of  various  inward  emotions, 
to  a  degree  not  quite  reconcilable  with  his 


habitual  tangfroid.  At  the  mention  of  Madame 
Caussade  and  her  presence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  exhibited  unmistakable  surprise, 
mingled  fit  may  be )  with  pleasure,  though  the 
latter  feeling  was  less  plainly  to  be  divined  than 
the  former.  Whatever  agreeable  sentiments  and 
anticipations,  however,  he  may  have  cherished, 
were,  apparently,  quickly  banished  by  the  last 
piece  of  information  conveyed  by  the  hostess, 
and  it  was  with  an  air  of  displeasure,  ill-conceal- 
ed by  the  affectation  of  indifference,  that  he  in- 
quired: 

"  And  who  is  this  Monsieur  Tonayrion  ?" 

'  4  He  deserves  to  be  a  Captain  of  Dragoons,  at 
least,"  was  the  eager  reply.  "  He  is  a  grand- 
looking  gentleman,  with  a  large  moustache ;  and 
you  never  see  him  without  a  whip  in  his  hand, 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  spurs  which  jingle  as 
he  walks." 

Servian  frowned,  and  bit  his  lip  ;  nay,  be 
looked  wistfully  after  the  departing  diligence,  as 
though  half  regretting  that  he  too  had  not  pur- 
sued his  journey  onward.  From  these  reflections 
he  was  aroused  by  many  promising  offers  of 
accommodation  for  the  night. 

"  It  is  now  eleven,"  said  Madame  Ribois ; 
"  the  Colonel's  house  is  half  a  league  from  here, 
and  the  road  through  the  forest  dangerous ;  I 
will  prepare  your  bed  and  supper." 

But  our  traveller  was  neither  to  be  persuaded 
nor  alarmed  into  compliance  with  her  wishes  ; 
and  with  an  intimation  that  he  would  send  for 
his  luggage  on  the  following  day,  he  started  for 
his  final  place  of  destination.  The  road  stig- 
matized as  dangerous  by  Madame  Ribois,  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  him.  Undismayed  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  deep  gloom  of 
the  forest,  he  accomplished  his  walk  safely  and 
expeditiously,  and  at  length  presented  himself 
Can  unexpected  guest )  at  the  house  of  Monsieur 
Herbelin. 

A  warm  grasp  ef  the  hand,  and  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  the  old  officer,  proved  that  to  him 
the  arrival  of  his  friend  was  a  source  of  the 
greatest  gratification.   From  the  cool  greeting 
(albeit  accompanied  by  a  slight  blush)  of  his 
daughter,  the  fair  widow,  the  same  conclusion 
could  scarcely  be  drawn ;  whilst  the  brief  and 
barely  courteous  salutation  which  passed  be- 
tween our  hero  and  the  aforesaid  Monsieur  To- 
nayrion, showed  that  their  mutual  acquaintance 
was  a  source  of  little  pleasure  to  either.  After 
some  conversation,  chiefly  supported  by  Monsi- 
j  eur  Servian  and  his  host*  the  latter  gave  the 
>  signal  of  departure  for  the  night.  Madame 
Caussade  arose  to  close  the  piano,  and  as  this 
I  movement  rather  separated  her  from  the  rest  of 
j the  party,  Servian  seized  the  opportunity  oi  ap- 
\  proaching  her. 

\  "  Madame,"  said  he,  in  a  low  and  serious  tone 
J  of  voice,  which  trembled  with  suppressed  emo- 
j  tion,  *  I  trust  your  opinion  of  me  is  at  least  good 
I  enough  to  convince  you  that  this  meeting  was  as 
j  unexpected  by  me  as  by  you.   If  my  presence 
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is  displeasing  to  you,  speak  but  one  word,  and \ 
to-morrow,  before  you  are  awake,  I  shall  have 

left." 

"  I  am  in  my  father's  house,  not  in  my  own," 
replied  the  lady, with  a  coldness  a  little  assumed. 
44  Here  I  never  give  orders,  and  it  rests  with 
yourself  to  decide  on  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  your  visit." 

She  terminated  the  dialogue  by  a  slight  bow, 
and  with  a  general  "  Good  night"  to  her  father 
and  his  guests,  quitted  the  apartment,  which, 
tn  a  few  moments,  was  entirely  untenanted. 

On  the  following  morning,  before  the  break- 
fast-bell had  sounded,  Colonel  Herbelin  was 
seated  in  his  own  room,  watohinr,  rather  im- 
patiently, the  heavy  rain,  which  had  deprived 
him  of  his  usual  morning  ramble  round  the 
Park.   He  was  suddenly  aroused  from  his  oc- 
cupation, by  two  or  three  rapid  knocks  at  the 
door,  and  the  entrance  of  his  daughter,  attired 
in  the  most  recherche  and  coquettish  of  peignoirs. 
Her  charming  and  piquant  face  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  gravity,  as  she  said,  after  bestowing  \ 
on  her  father  his  usual  morning  salutation,  j 
"  My  mission  will  surprise  you  a  little,  I  fancy ;  j 
I  am  come  to  say  farewell,  for  a  time,  at  least."  \ 

"What  do  you  mean,  Estellef"  interrupted! 
M.  Herbelin,  looking  at  his  daughter  with  J 
amazement.  \ 

Madame  Caussade  seated  herself  by  the  side  \ 
of  her  father,  who,  observing  this  preliminary  to  \ 
a  confidential  conversation,  gravely  awaited  the  S 
coming  explanation.  ( 

"  Father,"  said  Eetelle,  "  I  only  ask  of  you  \ 
ftve  minutes1  attention.    When  I  became  aj 
Widow,  eighteen  months  since,  a  mutual  friend  j 
of  yours  and  my  lost  husband's,  sought  me  in  { 
marriage.   He  was  of  good  family,  rich,  amiable,  \ 
and  distinguished  both  by  mental  and  personal  \ 
qualifications:  in  fact,  possessed  of  a  host  of; 
good  qualities.   For  one  solitary  reason  fa  de-  \ 
cisive  one  in  my  own  mind)  I  refused  him,  and ' 
we  parted.   By  a  chance,  which  I  cannot  help 
imagining  to  be  a  little  preconcerted  on  his  part, 
we  met  again,  yesterday  evening.    Now  this  cir- 
cumstance annoys  me,  and  as  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
your  friend,  I  will  remedy  matters  by  leaving  to- 
day for  Paris.   I  promise  to  return  when  his 
visit  terminates,  and  can  only  hope  that  he  will 
have  too  much  sense  to  make  it  a  long  one." 

"  Is  it  of  Eugene  Servian,  then,  that  you  are 
speaking?"  interrupted  the  Colonel,  looking 
almost  overwhelmed  with  the  discovery. 

"  Of  himself,"  said  Estelle,  coldly. 

Her  father  rose  impetuously,  and  after  tra- 
versing the  room  two  or  three  times  with  hasty 
steps,  stopped,  face  to  face,  with  the  young  wi- 
dow. 

44  Servian  has  done  you  the  honor  of  asking 
your  hand,  and,  you  have  refused  it  f"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  If  I  were  sure  of  that,  I  believe  I 
should  disinherit  you." 

"  Disinherit  me,  then,"  replied  Estelle,  with  a 
smile  which  seemed  to  brave  the  paternal  anger. 
**  for  I  only  tell  you  the  truth."  \ 

"  And  pray,"  inquired  her  father,  "since  you  J 
allow  him  the  possession  of  almost  every  good  | 


quality,  what  may  be  the  objection  which  in 
your  opinion  more  than  oounterbalences  his  nu- 
merous advantages  V9 

"  Oh  1  perhaps  it  is  a  mere  trifle,"  said  Estelle, 
with  a  smile  full  of  irony  and  disdain; 44 the 
only  drawback  I  have  discovered  in  your  friend, 
Monsieur  Servian's  character,  is  (and  here  she 
spoke  in  a  whisper,  as  though  she  almost  feared 
to  utter  the  words),  that  he  is  a  coward." 

"Servian  a  coward!"  repeated  Colonel  Her- 
belin, with  as  much  indignation  as  though  the 
obnoxious  epithet  had  been  applied  to  himself. 
"  Estelle,  I  know  that  in  your  character  of  s 
spoiled  child,  you  feel  privileged  to  talk  all  the 
nonsense  that  enters  your  head ;  but  this  piece 
of  folly  is,  let  me  tell  you,  of  too  serious  i 
character." 

"Grant  me  two  minutes  longer,"  rejoined 
Madame  Caussade,  "and  I  will  convince  you 
of  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  They  say  when 
a  window  is  cracked  it  is  better  to  break  it 
altogether ;  and  assuredly,  Monsieur  Servian's 
courage  is  more  than  cracked." 

44  Go  on,"  said  her  father,  in  a  very  discon- 
tented tone ;  "  I  am  listening." 

"You  know,"  she  oontinued, "  that  about  two 
years  ago— some  few  months  before  the  death  of 
Monsieur  Caussade — the  physicians,  in  despair 
of  his  recovery,  sent  him  to  the  waters  of  Vichy. 
Monsieur  Servian,  who  had  long  been  intimate 
with  my  husband,  travelled  with  us.  Between 

Nevers  and  Moulines  " 

"  You  have  told  me  all  that  before,"  inter- 
rupted the  Colonel,  somewhat  testily.  "The 
diligence  was  attacked  by  robbers ;  in  short,  yoa 
had  an  adventure." 

"  So  far  you  know,  it  is  true";  but  you  have 
not  heard  the  part  sustained  by  your  friend,  in 
the  comedy.  We  were  in  the  coupe.  It  wai 
about  midnight.  When  the  carriage  was  stopped, 
the  doors  opened,  and  several  men  in  blouses 
and  masks,  brutally  ordered  us  to  descend.  I 
was  only  a  woman ;  Monsieur  Caussade  old  and 
infirm  :  it  was  natural  for  us  to  obey.  But  for 
Monsieur  Servian,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life! 
Imagine  him,  father,  alighting  the  very  first, 
without  the  slightest  resistance,  and  merely  en- 
treating the  robbers  not  to  do  me  any  injury. 
Was  not  this  a  noble  and  well-timed  attention  !w 
"  The  villains  were  armed,  perhaps,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  To  the  teeth  ;  but  that  was  no  excuse,"  re- 
plied his  daughter. 

"  Listen,  my  love,"  pursued  Monsieur  Herbe- 
lin, with  a  kind  of  embarrasment  which  would 
be  felt  by  a  oonscientous  advocate  when  plead- 
ing a  cause  that  he  believed  to  be  good,  but  the 
weak  points  of  which  had  been  revealed  to  him 
by  the  discussion.  "  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  Servian's  conduct  on  this  occasion.  You 
must  distinguish  between  temerity  and  courage. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  in  a  like  predicament 
I  should  not  have  acted  as  he  did." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  Estelle,  impatiently, 
"  do  not  attempt  to  justify  him ;  for  you  cannot 
succeed.  I  will  not  deny  that  before  this 
ridioulous  adventure,  I  liked  him,  and  when 
free,  might,  perhaps,  have  loved  him ;  but  the 
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mask  is  fallen— thT  hero  vanished.  Never,  1$  young  one,  too.  Tonayrion  will  be  a  fortunate 
feel,  conld  I  love  a  man  whose  character  did  $  fellow  indeed  I  Bat  I  entreat  you,  do  nothing 
not  inspire  in  me  that  oonfidence  and  esteem  $  rashly,"  he  continued.  "  I  will  write  to  Paris ; 
which  alone  authorises  the  supremacy  of  aS  for  you  understand  that  I  cannot  give  my  con- 
husband."  \  sent  until  I  know  more  about  this  gentleman." 

" 1  never  heard  that  Monsieur  Caussade  was  $  44  Write,  my  dear  father,"  said  Bstelle ;  "  Raoul 
an  Achilles,  and  yet  you  married  him  1"  J  will,  I  am  sore,  not  fear  any  inquiry." 

"True,"  said  the  young  widow,  laughing;*  The  bell  which  announced  breakfast  now 
"but  the  first  time  my  friends  married  me;  the \ rang ;  and  Colonel  Herbelin,  taking  his  daugh- 
second,  with  your  permission,  I  will  marry  my-jtert  arm,  descended  to  the  dining-room,  where 
§elf."  \  their  guests  were  already  assembled. 

44  You  know,  foolish  child,*1  said  the  Colonel,  X  ••••••• 

"I  never  oppose  your  wishes.  This  union \  The  indiscreet  chattering  of  Madame  Ribois 
would  have  given  me  pleasure,  because  I  think  ^  had  borne  its  usual  fruits.  From  the  moment 
Servian  would  have  made  you  happy ;  but  as  \  of  his  introduction  to  Raoul,  Servian  had  con- 
you  are  of  a  different  opinion,  we  will  say  no  \  ceived  for  him  all  the  dislike  usually  felt  by  a 
more  about  it.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  remain  j|  man  in  love,  towards  one  whom  he  believes  to 
here,  and  be  civil  to  him.  Brave  or  not  brave,  i  be  preferred  to  himself.  This  violent  antipathy, 
he  is  my  friend  and  our  guest."  \  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  stifle,  was  co- 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Eetelle  •  "but  for  two  days  J  vered,  however,  by  the  most  scrupulous  polite- 
only.  If  he  should  be  indiscreet  enough  to  re-  \  ness.  The  self-satisfied  Tonayrion,  on  his  side, 
main  longer,  I  forewarn  you  that  I  shall  yield  j  regarded  as  unworthy  his  attention  an  indi- 

my  place  to  him.  And  now  that  we  are  <  vidual  who  dressed  simply,  expressed  himself 

friends  again,"  she  added,  with  an  affectionate  j  modestly,  and,  to  crown  all,  had  arrived  by  the 
smile,  "  I  will  leave  you."  \  diligence.   Leaving,  therefore,  to  young  Felix 

"Nay,"  said  the  Colonel,  "since  confession  \  Cam  bier,  the  task  (to  which  be  proved  quite 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  let  it  be  a  general  one.  j  equal )  of  sustaining  the  conversation,  they  had 
Do  you  love  Monsieur  Tonayrion,  Es telle  ?"       j  only  exchanged  two  or  three  cold  and  common- 

"I  have  not  arrived  at  that  point  yet,"  she \ place  sentences,  when  the  entrance  of  Madame 
replied,  with  a  little  proud  turn  of  the  head ;  j  Caussade  gave  rise  to  fresh  discontent  on  the 
"  but  should  this  ever  happen,  would  my  choice  j  part  of  the  lover,  who  had  sought  her  hand,  and 
displease  you  ?"  !  to  renewed  presumption  in  the  one  who  now 

"As  regards  himself  personally,  I  have  nothing  j  aspired  to  it. 
particular  to  say,"  rejoined  her  father.  44  He  is !  It  frequently  happens  that  women  are  as  in- 
oertainly  a  puppy ;  but  I  dare  say,  one  might  j  tense  in  their  aversions  as  in  their  attachment?, 
get  on  with  him.  I  only  regret  that  before  i  They  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  former  with 
allowing  him  to  establish  himself  on  terms  of  \  more  freedom,  since  conventionalism,  which 
intimacy  with  us,  I  did  not  make  enquiries  j  makes  love  almost  a  crime,  does  not  interdict 
respecting  his  position,  of  which  I  know  {hatred,  provided  its  weapons  be  gracefully 
literally  nothing."  !  wielded.   Bstelle  was  sensible  of  an  irresistible 

"My  dearest  father,"  said  Bstelle,  in  her!  wish  to  punish  Servian  for  the  liberty  he  had 
most  winning  way, 44  when  I  married  Monsieur !  taken  in  presenting  himself  before  her.  44  He 
Caussade,  you  only  thought  of  my  interest ;  let  j  professes,"  thought  the  young  widow, 44  to  have 
me  now  think  of  my  happiness.  I  know  not  if  i  been  ignorant  of  my  presence  here ;  but  is  that 
Monsieur  Tonayrion  is  rich ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  <  likely,  or  even  possible  f  Would  he,  with  his 
have  enough  for  both.  I  think  I  have  discovered  (strong  attachment,  have  been  absent  a  whole 
in  him  qualities  which  I  esteem  above  all  other  i  year,  and  have  made  no  inquiries  concerning 
considerations.  He  is  not,  it  is  true,  as  intelli-  \  me  from  those  who  could  have  given  him  infor- 
gent  or  as  cultivated  as  Monsieur  Servian;  Datamation/  It  is  improbable,  to  say  the  least  of 
then  he  is  courageous."  I  it.   What,  then,  can  be  his  object  f  Does  he 

"  How  do  you  know  that  f "  asked  the  Colonel.  \  think  me  volatile  enough  to  accept  now  what  I 
"  Because  he  wears  a  moustache  and  spurs  f "    *  formerly  refused  f   If  I  were  sure  that  this  was 

To  this  affronting  question  Bstelle  did  not  \  his  idea,  I  would  make  him  repent  having  re- 
vouchsafe  any  direct  reply;  but  continued —    igarded  me  as  a  woman  without  oharacter  or 

"Monsieur  Tonayrion's  only  fault  is  not,  in  j  decision." 
my  eyes,  a  very  serious  one.  He  was  born  too  j  To  chastise  what  she  inwardly  termed  the  i Di- 
late. Twenty  years  ago  he  would  have  been  a  \  pertinence  of  her  former  lover,  she  availed  her- 
soidier;  that  is  his  true  vocation,  as  he  has  \  self  of  Monsieur  Tonayrion,  justly  regarding 
assured  me  a  hundred  times  at  least.  He  has  i  him  as  the  most  efficacious  instrument  she 
only  lacked  opportunity  to  acquire  a  reputation  j  could  use  in  effecting  her  purpose.  She  lavished 
which  would  have  rendered  him  a  worthy  son-  <  upon  him  during  breakfast  a  shower  of  gracious 
in-law  even  to  such  a  man  as  yourself."  \  smiles,  expressive  glances,  confidential  whis- 

Colonel  Herbelin  was  not  insensible  to  the<pers;  in  fact,  every  little  encouragement  which 
little  flattery  expressed  by  his  daughter's  eyes  j  a  lady  could  bestow  on  one  individual  to  drive 
as  well  as  lips ;  and,  as  he  looked  at  her  beau- j  another  to  distraction.  Not  content  with  these 
tiful  and  beaming  face,  he  could  not  help  ex- j  acts  of  cruelty,  and  regardless  of  the  truce  de- 
claiming— |  manded  by  her  father,  the  pittiless  widow  opened 

"You  deserve  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  at  a  drawing-room  battery  of  piquante  allusions 
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and  bitter  pleasantries,  rendered  not  the  less 
wounding  by  the  wit  and  elegance  with  which 
they  were  uttered.  Notwithstanding  the  evi- 
dent discomfort  of  the  good  Colonel,  and  his 
efforts  to  render  the  conversation  inoffensive, 
she  persisted  in  recurring  to  the  subject  which 
she  thought  most  likely  to  humiliate  Servian; 
The  emphatic  commendation  of  bravery  was 
from  her  lip  directed  as  the  most  mortifying 
personality  to  him  who  had  once  shown  him- 
self deficient  in  the  quality.  "  There  are  faults 
which  have  a  claim  upon  our  indulgence,"  she 
said :  "  perfection  is  unattainable,  and  we  should 
forgive  all  weaknesses  in  which  there  is  nothing 
disgraceful ;  but  cowardice  is  so  degrading,  one 
is  sullied  by  mere  contact  with  it.  Other 
fault 8,  too,  may  be  corrected;  but  cowardice 
never !" 

As  Madame  Caussade  unfolded  this  severe 
opinion,  to  which  her  sparkling  eye  and  proud 
smile  gave  double  force,  the  conntenances  of 
her  auditory  presented  a  variety  of  expressions, 
each  sufficiently  marked  to  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  an  artist.  Colonel  Herbeiin, 
pitying  the  humiliation  which  he  believed  his 
friend  to  be  suffering,  coughed,  wiped  his  spec- 
tacles, moved  his  seat ;  in  short,  did  all  in  his ' 
power  to  cover  his  discomfiture.  Felix  Cam- 
bier  felt  even  more  ill  at  ease  than  the  Colonel. 
The  charms  of  his  fair  hostess  had  deeply 
impressed  themselves  on  the  susceptible  heart 
of  eighteen;  and  whilst  her  good  opinion 
seemed  more  important  to  him  than  aught  in 
the  world  beside,  he  felt  some  doubt  how  far 
the  share  of  courage  which  Nature  had  im- 
planted in  his  breast  would  enable  him  to  attain 
it.  This  sensation  most  ingeniously  disclosed 
itself  on  his  blushing  and  embarrassed  coun- 
tenance. Monsieur  Tonayrion,  on  the  contrary, 
erected  his  head  some  degrees  higher  than 
usual,  affectionately  caressing  his  moustache  as 
he  did  so.  And  finally  Servian,  far  from  being 
disconcerted,  as  one  would  have  expected,  lis- 
tened with  calm  attention,  and  smiled  from 
time  to  time  with  a  mingled  expression  of  sad- 
ness and  sarcasm. 

"  My  words  appear  to  amuse  you,"  said  Es- 
teile,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him ;  "you  think  it, 
no  doubt,  highly  ridiculous  that  a  woman  should 
estimate  courage  and  despise  cowardice." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Servian,  quietly ; 
"it  appears  to  me  as  natural  that  a  woman 
should  prize  in  a  man  all  manly  qualities,  as 
that  we,  on  our  side,  should  prefer  in  a  lady, 
sweetness,  reserve,  kindness  of  heart ;  in  short, 
those  virtues  peculiarly  feminine  and  attach- 
ing." 

Piqued  at  the  indirect  reproof  oonveyed  in 
these  words,  Estelle  haughtily  turned  away  her 
head,  and  inquired  of  Raoul  what  he  would  do 
if  attacked  by  robbers. 

44  What  I  have  already  done  on  similar  occa- 
sions," replied  he,  with  an  indifference  quite 
heroioal. 

44  The  first  time  this  happened  to  me,  in 
Paris,  I  was  returning  home  after  midnight, 
and,  by  an  accident,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
explain,  was  on  foot.   At  the  corner  of  the  Rue 


Chantereine  three  men  tbrfw  themselves  upon 
me.  My  only  means  of  defence  was  a  sword- 
cane;  but  this  I  used  so  vigorously,  that  in 
about  half-a-minute  one  of  my  adversaries  was 
extended  in  the  middle  of  the  street ;  a  second 
was  supporting  himself,  as  he  best  could,  against 
a  wall;  and  the  third  had  disappeared.  My 
other  adventure  took  place  during  my  residence 
in  Africa.  I  was  attacked,  one  evening,  near 
Algiers,  by  two  ferocious  Bedouins,  and,  happily, 
escaped  with  a  ball  in  my  coat,  and  a  sword 
wound  in  my  left  arm  I" 

"And  the  Bedouins  f  demanded  Felix,  who 
listened  to  the  narrator  with  a  mixture  of  admi- 
ration and  envy. 

"  I  do  not  imagine,"  said  Raoul,  "  that  since 
that  day  they  have  ever  given  our  Algerines  any 
cause  of  complaint.  My  gun,  it  is  true,  was 
only  loaded  with  small  shot ;  but,  as  we  were 
face  to  face,  my  double-barrel  knocked  them 
both  down,  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  and  with  the  butt-end  I  completed  the 
business." 

"And  in  these  two  encounters  did  you  expe- 
rience no  sensation  of  fear  ?"  inquired  Madame 
Caussade,  evidently  charmed  with  the  prowess 
of  her  admirer. 

44  Fear,  Madame !"  replied  Tonayrion — "is  it 
possible  that  people  are  ever  afraid?" 

"  Sometimes,"  interrupted  Colonel  Herbelin, 
with  the  generous  hope  of  alleviating  the  men- 
tal agony  under  which  Servian  was  supposed  to 
be  suffering.  44 1,  who  now  address  you,  have 
onoe  or  twice  experienced  something  akin  to  K." 

44  You  do  not  understand  my  father's  novel 
ambition,"  added  the  young  widow.  44  For  love 
of  his  neighbor  he  absolutely  wishes  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  man  without  courage— -it  is  rather 
unfortunate  that  his  reputation  is  established, 
and  that  no  one  will  believe  him." 

Now  it  happened  that  Servian  was  seated 
next  to  the  Colonel,  and  the  word  "neighbor" 
so  clearly  applied  to  him,  that  his  host,  finding 
it  impossible  to  extract  the  sting  from  this  fresh 
sarcasm,  hastily  rose  in  order  to  terminate  the 
conversation.  M  The  rain  is  over,"  he  said ;  w  lei 
us  take  a  turn  on  the  terrace." 

The  three  guests  arose;  Madame  Cauasade 
did  likewise ;  but,  instead  of  leaving  the  room 
with  them,  placed  herself  at  the  piano,  judging 
from  her  father's  expression  that  she  had  al- 
ready carried  her  raillery  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out seriously  displeasing  him.  Eugene  Servian 
had,  externally  at  least,  endured  the  attack  of 
which  he  had  been  the  victim  with  imperturb- 
able ooolness.  Estelle  had  exhausted  her  ar- 
rows of  saroasm  without  raising  even  a  frown 
on  his  brow.  She  herself  felt  discontented  wttk 
the  world,  angry  with  8ervian — because  he  had 
not  had  the  politeness  to  appear  unhappy — 
angry  with  Felix,  with  Tonayrion,  with  her 
father  ("though  why,  she  would  have  found  it 
diifioult  to  explain j,  and,  above  all,  thoroughly 
discontented  with  herself.  When,  for  some  fri- 
volous reason,  a  woman  is  thus  seiaeS  with  mi 
universal  antipathy,  the  conclusion  we  must 
draw  is,  that  love  is  the  root  of  this  branching 
hatred. 
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The  ml  of  the  day,  which  was  heralded  in  "I  wiU  not  undertake  to  stand  sponsor  for 
by  the  preeeding  scene,  and  the  one  which  sue-  \  Monsieur  Tonayrion's  general  excellence.  In 
ceeded  it,  passed,  if  not  peaceably,  with  at  least :  point  of  intellect,  for  instance,  I  could  not  ra- 
fewer  aotire  demonstrations  of  enmity  on  the;  tionally  compare  him  with  yourself;  but  as  to 
part  of  Estelle  than  might  have  been  expected ;  his  courage — this  feather,  to  employ  your  meta- 
from  the  vigorous  opening  of  the  campaign.  On  j  phor,  can  never  be  plucked  from  him." 


the  third  evening  following  Servian's  domesti- 
cation in  the  house,  Madame  Caussade  had 
Seised  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  adjourn- 
ment of  her  father  and  his  guests  to  the  biiliard- 


41  And  what  if  I  deprive  him  of  it  ?" 
"You!"  rejoined  the  young  widow,  laugh- 
ing. 

Estelle  oould  only  account  for  the  strange 


loom,  for  a  solitary  ramble  in  the  ehestnnt  |  temerity  of  such  a  proposition,  by  supposing 


avenue  which  formed  the  principal  approach  to 
the  mansion.  On  the  subject  of  her  meditations 
who  can  decide?  That  they  were  various  and 
absorbing,  was  proved  by  the  unnoticed  flight 
of  time.  She  was  at  length  aroused  from  her 
reverie  by  the  appearance  of  Servian,  who  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  and  with  whom,  therefore, 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  meeting.  At  the 
approach  of  her  former  lover,  she  assumed  an 
air  cold  enough  to  dispel  any  pleasure  he  might 
have  been  inclined  to  derive  from  the  reconire  j 
and  in  observing  this  change  in  her,  the  smile 
disappeared  from  his  lip,  and  his  countenance 
expressed  only  a  polite,  but  impassable  gravity. 

"  Madame,'1  he  said,  "  I  have  not  sought  this 
interview ;  but,  as  chance  has  afforded  it,  per- 
mit me  to  profit  by  it,  and  to  speak  to  you  on 
a  subject  which  presses  heavily  on  my  heart. 
It  does  not  regard  myself,  and  I  would  entreat 
you  to  forget  how  fondly  I  have  loved  you,  and 
to  look  upon  me  only  as  your  father  s  friend, 
and  as  one  forever  devoted  to  your  interests.11 
As  he  continued,  his  voice  and  manner  insen- 
sibly softened,  and  he  spoke  with  something 
like  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  "  They  tell  me," 
he  said,  "  that  you  are  about  to  unite  yourself 
to  Monsieur  Tonayrion.  You  have  treated  me 
contemptuously  during  my  stay  here,  and,  could 
I  entertain  one  bitter  feeling  concerning  you,  I 
should  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  this  marriage ; 
but,  Estelle,  I  love  you  still,  and  to  see  myself 
revenged  would  be  the  keenest  misery  I  could 
suffer." 

"  What  solemn  accents !  what  mournful  prog- 
nostications!"  exclaimed  Madame  Caussade, 
with  affected  gaiety.  *'  You  believe,  then,  that 
if  I  marry  Monsieur  Tonayrion,  I  expose  myself 
to  become  the  most  unfortunate  of  woman  ?" 

"  Your  happy  disposition,  will,  I  trust,  always 
preserve  you  from  excessive  grief,"  he  replied  ; 
**  but  between  the  extremity  of  unhappiness, 
and  the  ideal  bliss  of  which  you  dream,  there 
are  many  intermediate  steps.  What  I  dread  for 
you  above  all,"  continued  Servian,  tenderly,  "  is 
the  loss  of  those  illusions  which,  if  too  roughly 
destroyed,  create  a  more  desolate  void  in  the 
heart  than  misfortune  itself.  Your  rich  and 
fertile  imagination  gilds  every  objeot  on  which 
it  glances ;  and  thus  it  is  that  Monsieur  Tonay- 
rion is  now  a  hero  in  your  eyes.  But  are  you 
sure  that  this  heroism  does  not  exist  rather  in 


that  jealousy  had  completely  turned  her  ad- 
mirer's brain ;  this  idea  really  touched  her. 

"  Let  us  change  the  subject,"  she  said,  with 
a  benevolence  which  her  natural  love  of  raillery 
rendered  additionally  meritorious.  "  I  am  not 
generally  fond  of  advice,  but  I  acknowledge  the 
right  of  an  old  friend  to  offer  it,  even  unasked. 
I  recognize  the  kindness  of  your  intention, 
though  the  counsel  itself  is  superfluous.  You 
have  reminded  me  that  marriage  is  a  risk ;  but 
you,  I  think,  have  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
my  consent  may  be  lightly  obtained." 

Madame  Caussade  now  terminated  the  con- 
versation by  a  slight  bow,  and  entered  the 
house. 

"Does  she  love  him?"  thought  Servian. 
"  Can  so  much  wit,  beauty,  and  grace,  fall  to 
the  lot  of  this  braggart  ?  No ;  I  will  unmask 
him,  though  I  get  but  ingratitude  for  my 
pains." 

At  the  same  moment  which  witnessed  this 
resolution,  Estelle,  spite  of  the  calm  assurance 
she  had  externally  displayed,  became  sensible 
in  the  depths  of  her  soul  of  a  doubt  hitherto  un- 
known. "Although  Monsieur  Servian's  j ealousy 
throws  some  suspicion  on  his  opinion,"  she  said 
to  herself, "  I  must  confess  that  there  was  rea- 
son in  what  he  said.  Monsieur  Tonayrion's 
chief  attraction  is  an  intrepidity  of  character 
almost  amounting  to  heroism ;  it  is  true  I  have 
confidence  in  this,  but  what  proof  have  I  ever 
had?" 

The  heroism  of  Monsieur  Raoul  was  thus 
menaced  by  a  double  test ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  a  curious  accident  afforded  to  Estelle 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  hers,  and  thus 
satisfying  all  her  doubts. 

The  extensive  park  which  surrounded  Colonel 
Herbelin's  residence  touched  on  the  Forest  of 
Compiegne,  and  was  separated  from  it  only  by 
a  deep  fosse,  and  a  hedge  in  very  bad  oondition. 
Behind  this  enclosure  was  a  belt  of  traps  and 
snares,  destined  to  punish  the  havoc  made  by 
the  hares,  rabbits,  and  larger  game  of  the  forest 
on  the  Colonel's  domain.  It  happened,  on  the 
morning  in  question,  that  Felix  Cambier  had 
started  very  early  on  a  hunting  expedition.  His 
pointer  and  himself  having  beaten  the  woods 
for  some  time  with  indifferent  success,  were,  at 
length,  slowly  returning  homeward  by  the  side 
of  the  hedge,  when  he  observed,  at  the  bottom 
your  head  than  in  his  heart  ?  Are  you  sure  jt>f  a  deep  trap,  an  object  which  almost  consoled 
i  hat  the  feathers  of  this  peacock,  whose  plumage  i  him  for  past  disappointments.  This  was  a  large 
you  admire,  will  not  fall,  one  by  one,  at  the  test  I  wolf,  rendered  donbly  savage  by  its  ineffectual 
of  marftage  ?  First,  perhaps,  intelligence ;  then  \  though  violent  efforts  to  escape  from  the  un- 
kindness;  and  finally — courage."  j  wonted  confinement.   Having  assured  himself 

"Here  I  protest,"  said  Madame  Caussade, >  that  its  exit  was  impossible,  Felix,  for  the  pre- 
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sent,  granted  it  life;  and,  when  he  had  com- 
pleted a  leisurely  examination  of  the  animal,! 
proceeded  home  to  breakfast,  which  was  nearly 
over  by  the  time  he  joined  the  party.  He 
related,  of  eonrae,  the  occurrence  which  had 
detained  him,  and  excited  in  the  mind  of 
Madame  Canssade  se  eager  a  desire  to  be  intro- 
duced to  their  singular  captive,  that,  in  defer- 
ence to  her  impatience,  his  breakfast  was  rather 
inconveniently  abbreviated,  and  the  whole  party 
adjourned  to  the  Park. 

At  the  aspect  of  the  curious  group  which  sur- 
rounded the  edge  of  the  trap,  the  wolf  ceased 
its  useless  bounds,  and  crouched  down  in  a 
corner. 

" Is  that  the  ferocious  animal  you  spoke  off11 
inquired  Bstelle,  struck  with  its  apparent  alarm ; 
"  why  a  small  dog  looks  more  formidable.  Mus- 
tapha  would  kill  it  directly." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Servian. 

"  What  do  you  not  doubt  f"  replied  Mtdsme 
Canssade. 

"  For  my  own  part,  madam,"  said  Tonayrion, 
44 1  am  quite  of  your  opinion ;  a  mere  kick  would 
disable  such  an  animal  aa  that— it  could  scare 
nothing  but  sheep." 

"You  would  not  fear,  then,  to  approach  it 
unarmed  f "  inquired  the  lady. 

"One  should  not  boast  of  one's  own  perform- 
ances," replied  the  hero.  "It  is  true,  I  have 
fought  with  a  lion ;  but  one  is  not  always  equally 
disposed  for  such  amusements." 

He  then  bestowed  on  his  auditors  a  long  his- 
tory ofnis  combat  with  the  monarch  of  the 
desert ;  and  described  the  manner  in  which,  by 
introducing  his  yataghan  vertically  into  its 
mouth,  he  had,  as  it  were,  gagged  it,  until  he 
was  able  to  shoot  it  comfortably  and  leisurely. 

As  Bstelle  listened  to  this  remarkable  adven- ; 
ture,  she  experienced  a  strong  aooession  of  in- 
credulity. "  He  relates  too  much,"  she  thought ; 
"  and  these  extraordinary  events  happen  only  to 
himself;  it  is  evident  that  Servian  has  no  faith 
in  this  one,  and  that  lHtle  Felix  is  biting  his  lips ; 
to  suppress  his  laughter."  There  was  in  her  j 
character  a  sort  of  fierce  determination,  wfeioh 
rendered  doubt  intolerant  to  her.  For  Bstelle 
to  oonoeive  a  project  was  to  execute  it ;  accus- 
tomed from  infancy  to  follow  her  own  caprices 
rather  than  the  laws  of  cold  circumspection, 
which  generally  regulate  the  conduct  of  women, 
she  acted  without  forethought,  and  on  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  Now,  this  inspi  ration  was 
generally  excellent,  sometimes  adventurous,  but 
in  the  present  instance  so  rash  and  eccentric, 
that  we  should  scarcely  dare  to  mention  it,  had 
we  not  impressed  on  the  minds  of  our  readers 
that  Madame  Canssade  was  young,  pretty,  witty, 
fascinating,  and ,  finally— a  widow  I  What  more 
can  be  said  f  Surely  by  virtue  of  these  qualifi- 
cations she  must  be  forgiven  a  whim  which 
would  have  appeared  extravagant  at  least  in 
an  awkward  school-girl,  a  respectable  matron,  or 
the  virtuously  ugly  mother  of  a  family. 

Leaning,  then,  over  the  edge  of  the  trap,  she 
devoted  her  attention  to  teasing  the  prisoner, 
by  shaking  her  cambric  handkerohief  over  its 
head ;  all  at  once  she  feigned  terror  at  some ; 


ojuiek  movement  of  the  animal,  started  violently, 
and  the  delicate  fabric  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  wolf.  "  My  handkerohief !"  she  exclaimed, 
"  the  creature  will  devour  it  1"  These  words 
were  accompanied  by  a  speaking  glance  at 
Tonayrion.  There  oould  be  but  one  manner  of 
understanding  and  obeying  this  look— to  jump 
into  the  trap,  and  hasten  te  the  rescue;  bat 
whether  his  perception  or  his  courage  failed  aim, 
certain  it  is  that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Instead  of  heroically  tearing  from  the  wolf  the 
handkerohief  which  it  had  just  seised,  he  oast 
his  eyes  around,  and  perceiving  a  fishing-rod 
which  had  been  left  near  the  hedge,  he  ran  to 
fetch  it.  On  observing  this  prudent  expedient 
of  her  lover,  the  favor  with  whioh  Bstelle  had 
regarded  him  changed  to  sudden  but  decided 
aversion.  "Another  mask  fallen,  another  hero 
vanished,"  thought  she.  Involuntarily  she 
turned  to  Servian.  Accustomed  to  read  her 
thoughts  and  study  her  character,  he  had 
divined  all,  and  could  not  resist  a  simile  at  the 
result  of  her  plan,  for  there  is  always  some- 
thing agreeable  in  the  discomfiture  of  a  rival, 
even  though  we  may  not  hope  to  profit  by  it. 

14  It  appears,"  said  he,  with  perfidious  plea- 
santry, "  that  this  gentleman,  who  takes  lions 
with  a  hook,  wishes  also  to  fish  for  wolves  with 
a  line." 

Instead  of  laughing  at  this  witticism,  Madame 
Canssade  turned  her  back  on  the  speaker;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  movement  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  Felix.  On  the  countenance  of 
the  future  officer  was  written  such  absolute 
devotion  and  fierce  resolution,  that  the  young 
widow,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  him  as  a 
ohild,  now  for  the  first  time  thought  of  him  as  a 
man.  At  this  moment,  the  capricious  sprite,  of 
whioh  we  have  already  spoken,  whispered  in  her 
ear,  "What  a  humiliation  for  Monsieur  Baoul, 
if  this  young  man,  whom  he  affeota  to  despise, 
should  surpass  him  in  courage!".  Yielding  to 
;  an  irresistible  temptation,  she  looked  earnestly 
at  Felix,  who,  under  the  fascination  of  her 
glance,  was  suddenly  transformed  from  the 
Page  to  the  Knight.  He  fancied  himself  en- 
dowed with  the  stature  of  a  giant,  the  heart  of 
a  lion,  the  arm  of  Hercules ;  and,  in  a  transport 
of  enthusiasm,  he  jumped  into  the  trap. 
"Felix I"  exclaimed  Servian,  angrily;  whikt 
Bstelle,  already  repentant,  oould  mot  resist  a 
cry  of  horror. 

The  desoent  of  a  thunderbolt  oould  not  haTO 
surprised  the  savage  brute  more  than  this  unex- 
pected invasion  of  its  own  peculiar  territory. 
Quitting  the  handkerchief,  which  was  by  this 
time  almost  torn  to  pieces,  it  crouched  down  in 
a  corner,  exhibiting  to  the  aggressor  a  double 
row  of  sharp  teeth,  and  other  equally  unpleasant 
symptoms  of  its  hostile  intentions.  At  this 
sight,  Felix  lost  three  parts  of  his  enthusiasm : 
for  some  seconds  he  oould  only  contemplate  his 
adversary  with  suspended  breath,  fixed  eye,  and 
palpitating  heart 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  Servian,  who  had 
knelt  down  to  assist  his  nephew's  exit. 

"I  am  dishonored,"  replied  the  youth, "if  I 
do  not  rescue  this  handkerchief ;  they  will  say 
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I  am  a  coward  •  and  I  must  prove  Hie  contrary, 
if  I  am  devoured  for  it." 

So  fraying,  he  gently  stooped  down ;  but  had 
tK>  sooner  touched  the  unfortunate  cambrio,  than 
the  wolf  sprang  upon  him,  and  bit  him  in"  the 
arm  and  breast.   Felix  vainly  attempted  to  de- 
fend  himself;  in  a  second  he  was  on  the  ground, 
and  those  same  sharp  teeth  were  piercing  through 
his  cravat.  At  this  sight,  Servian  instantly  threw 
himself  in,  and  seizing  the  wolf  by  the  nape  of 
its  neck,  with  incredible  vigor  dragged  it  from 
Felix,  and  forced  it  down  on  its  flank ;  he  then 
knelt  on  it,  compressing  its  throat  at  the  same 
time  so  violently  between  his  hands,  that  the 
animal  speedily  exhibited  more  tongue  than 
teeth.   Madame  Caussade,  instead  of  fainting, 
as  most  women  would  have  done  under  the 
same  circumstances,  hastily  detached  the  girdle 
of  her  morning-dress,  and  threw  it  to  Servian, 
who  by  this  means  was  enabled,  safely  and  dex- 
terously, to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  pre- 
viously half-strangled  animal.    He  then  turned 
anxiously  to  his  nephew,  who  appeared  to  sup- 
port himself  with  difficulty,  and  to  be  almost 
unconscious  of  What  was  passing  around  him. 
On  examining  his  injuries,  he  discovered,  to  his 
own  great  relief,  that  the  worst  bite  was  by  no 
means  deep,  or  likely  to  prove  dangerous. 
"Come,**  said  he,  "you  have  only  a  scratch, 
and  remember  they  are  looking  at  you."  Felix 
raised  his  head,  and  perceived  Madame  Caussade 
regarding  Servian  with  an  air  of  indescribable 
astonishment;  whilst  near  her  stood  Raoul, 
flshing-rod  in  hand,  evidently  disconcerted  at 
the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  performance,  though 
his  usual  pompous  and  triumphant  air  was  still 
observable  in  full  force.   Felix,  ashamed  of  dis- 
playing any  emotion,  or  even  the  bodily  weak- 
ness of  which  he  was  sensible,  endeavored  to 
spring  from  the  trap ;  it  was  only  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  uncle  that  he  at  length  succeeded ; 
and  on  the  accomplishment  of  this  feat  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  he  fainted.  Servian, 
who  watched  him  with  the  most  affectionate 
solicitude,  prevented  his  fall  by  supporting  him 
in  his  arms. 

"Is  he  dangerously  wounded?"  anxiously 
inquired  Estelle. 

Servian  looked  at  her  with  a  freezing  glance, 
and  presenting  the  remains  of  her  handkerchief, 
replied— "  You,  at  least,  should  be  contented, 
Madam  ;  for  there  is  blood  on  it." 

To  this  severe  but  just  reproof  the  lady  only 
responded  by  a  blush  of  shame  and  contrition, 
which,  however,  was  unnoticed  by  him  who  had 
called  it  forth,  as  bearing  the  youth  in  his  arms 
he  had  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  house. 

Madame  Caussade  having  revealed  to  Mon- 
sieur Tonayrion  her  opinion  of  his  character  in 
certain  ironical  compliments  and  pointed  sar- 
casms, finally  deputed  him  to  the  honorable 
task  of  picking  up  her  girdle,  and  also  left  the 
•pot. 

For  some  hours  after  his  adventure,  Felix, 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  fever,  brought  on,  it 
appeared,  less  by  the  slight  injury  he  had  sua 
tamed,  than  by  the  mental  uneasiness  he  en- ; 
dnred  in  reflecting  on  what  he  termed  his  own ; 


cowardice.  No  sooner  was  his  strength  in  some 
slight  degree  restored,  than  he  secretly  left  the 
house,  explaining  this  step  in  a  note  to  his 
uncle,  by  saying  that  he  felt  it  impossible,  after 
his  late  despicable  weakness,  to  present  himself 
before  those  who  had  witnessed  it ;  that  he  had 
therefore  departed  at  once  for  fit  Cyr,  hoping  in 
some  way  to  have  retrieved  his  character  before 
his  next  meeting  with  his  uncle  and  Madame 
Caussade. 

"  It  is  quite  as  well,"  thought  Servian.  "  The 
society  of  a  woman  as  fascinating  as  Estelle 
would  only  fill  his  head  with  romantic  ideas, 
quite  moompatible  with  serious  study." 

It  is  just  possible  that  this  little  feeling  of  satis- 
faction arose  as  much  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
lover  as  the  anxiety  of  the  uncle,  though  he  was 
far  from'  acknowledging  a  weakness  which  he 
would  have  deemed  unworthy  of  himself.  He 
had  hitherto  regarded  Estelle'B  humors  and 
caprices  with  that  tender  indulgence  usually  felt 
by  a  man  of  mature  age  towards  the  woman  he 
loves.  "  She  has  an  excellent  heart,"  he  thought; 
"  and  spoiled  as  she  has  been  by  her  father  and 
husband,  how  could  she  be  otherwise  than  a 
little  headstrong  and  self-willed  f"  It  was  thus 
Servian  had  justified  and  excused  his  affection  ; 
but  the  incident  connected  with  the  wolf  had 
caused  a  decided  change  in  his  sentiments,  and 
he  made  no  effort  to  oonceal  from  Estelle  the 
painful  impression  left  on  his  mind  by  what  he 
termed  her  inhumanity  on  the  occasion. 

Love  is  undeniably  a  fantastic  elf.  Simulta- 
neously with  Servian's  resolution  to  abandon  a 
worship  which  his  reason  oondemned,  there 
awoke  in  Madame  Caussade's  heart  an  attach- 
ment which,  for  two  years,  had  been  suppressed, 
and  which  she  had  imagined  to  be  altogether 
extinguished.  Servian  exposing  his  life  for  his 
nephew  assumed  in  her  eyes  a  glorious  dignity 
which  he  had  never  before  presented.  The  man 
of  forty  and  the  young  widow  seemed  to  have 
changed  characters ;  to  him  now  appertained 
pride,  coldness,  and  sarcasm;  to  her,  gentle- 
ness, discretion,  and  patience.  Hitherto  the 
victim,  Servian  now  became  the  aggressor ;  and 
foreseeing,  perhaps,  a  return  of  his  heart-sen* 
vitude,  he  hastened  to  profit  by  the  temporary 
strength  derived  from  his  displeasure.  All  the 
bitter  remarks  formerly  launched  by  Estelle  on 
effeminate  men,  were  now  by  him  repaid  with 
interest  to  the  score  of  unfemmine  women ;  and 
a  bystander  would  have  been  amused  on  such 
occasions  to  observe  the  air  of  nonchalante  grace 
with  which  she  would  ensconce  herself  in  an 
arm-chair,  and  play  with  a  piece  of  work  pre- 
viously untouched  for  months — in  short,  act 
the  part  of  a  frail  beauty,  whom  a  breath  would 
almost  have  annihilated.  Strange  and  inex- 
plicable as  it  may  appear,  the  anger  of  Servian 
pleased  her ;  and  in  proportion  aa  she  saw  him 
ripe  for  revolt,  her  desire  for  his  love  increased. 
When  patient,  gentle,  and  respectful,  she  had 
ill-treated  him ;  and  now  that  he  was  sarcastic 
and  provoking,  she  listened  with  a  submission 
resembling  tenderness. 

To  the  Colonel  and  Monsieur  Tonayrion  this 
reaction  waa  quite  inexplicable ;  and  the  former 
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at  length  determined,  by  speaking  to  Servian, 
to  remedy,  if  possible,  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  affairs;  he  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
assuring  him  frankly  of  his  own  personal  desire 
for  bis  marriage  with  Estell*,  and  also  of  his 
conviction  that,  if  so  disposed,  he  might  yet  win 
her,  and  checkmate  Tonayrion.  "Her  only 
grievance  against  yon,"  he  added,  "  is  a  mere 
piece  of  childish  folly." 

Servian  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  on  learning  that  her  rejection  of 
him  had  arisen  not  from  a  general  dislike, 
bat  from  some  individual  cause  of  offence. 
Iu  vain  he  ransacked  his  memory,  for  the 
Colonel  had  obstinately  persisted  in  leaving 
his  curiosity  unsatisfied;  finally,  his  displea- 
sure vanished  before  his  love,  and  he  sought 
with  Estelle  the  explanation  which  it  may  be 
imagined  she  had  no  wish  to  avoid.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  conversation  may  pass  unre- 
corded ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  were  per- 
fectly contented  with  each  other  before  Servian 
even  thought  of  inquiring  the  particular  mis- 
deed for  which  he  had  been  made  to  suffer. 

44  You  remember,"  said  Madame  Caussade, 
"our* journey  to  Vichy,  when  the  diligence  was 
stopped  by  robbers.  On  that  occasion — I  fan- 
cied— I  was  deceived,  I  know — but  it  appeared 
to  me  then — that  you  were  afraid  I" 

These  words  she  uttered  softly  and  rapidly, 
like  a  penitent  confessing  a  mortal  sin. 

44 And  is  this  your  sole  grievance  ? "  said  Ser- 
vian, smiling  with  calm  serenity. 

44  My  only  one.  But  tell  me,  was  I  not  mis- 
taken r 

44  No !"  he  replied,  passionately, u  I  was  afraid ; 
and  the  mere  recollection  of  that  moment  sends 
a  shudder  through  my  frame.  Is  it  possible 
that  you,  a  woman,  did  not  understand  t  You 
were  there;  these  wretches  were  armed;  and: 
at  the  first  Bhow  of  resistance  a  ball  might  have; 
struck  you ;  and  yet  you  oould  not  understand ! 
why  I  trembled  ?" 

**  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  she  replied ;  " and! 
yet  they  tell  me  I  have  some  penetration." 

Servian  took  the  hand  she  offered,  and  pressed 
it  tenderly  in  hiB  own. 

The  lovers  were  seated  by  the  window,  enjoy- 
ing the  first  happy  moment  of  complete  mutual 
confidence  and  reconciliation;  then  the  door 
was  burst  open,  and  Colonel  Herbelin  entered. 

44  Where  is  Monsieur  Tonayrion  f "  he  inquired 
hastily. 

41  In  his  room,  I  suppose,"  replied  Madame 
Caussade ; 44  have  you  anything  to  say  to  him  ?" 

44  Many  things,"  said  her  father,  in  a  some- 
what ill-tempered  tone;  44 and  the  first  thing 
will  be,  to  wish  him  a  pleasant  journey.  I 
think  he  has  honored  us  with  his  company 
quite  as  long  as  is  neoessary." 

44  You  have  had  letters  from  Paris,"  said 
Estelle  eagerly. 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  Colonel, 41  and  contain- 
ing some  very  edifying  information.  Margeren 
has  delayed  replying  to  my  inquiries ;  but  he 
had  his  reasons." 

Monsieur  Herbelin  now  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and,  in  a  voice  accentuated  with  anger, 
read  aloud  the  following  words  :— 


As  soon  as  I  received  your  note,  my  old  com* 
rade,  I  began  the  business  in  question ;  the  in- 
formation I  have  obtained  may  be  relied  on  as 
authentic.  Tonayrion  Jean  Raoul  is  the  son  el 
a  perfumer  at  Bordeaux,  was  formerly  clerk  to  a 
notary,  but  now,  without  profession  or  fortune, 
is  well  known  at  low  gaming-houses.  As  to  his 
courage,  that  is  more  than  equivocal.  He  has 
been  known  to  engage  in  two  duels ;  but  the 
first,  in  which  pistols  were  used,  was  with  a 
poor  wretch  three-parts  blind,  at  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  paces ;  the  second,  in  which  swords 
were  the  weapons,  was  with  a  child  of  seven- 
teen, who  had  never  set  foot  in  a  fencing-school. 
If  your  charming  daughter  is  indiscreet  enough 
to  marry  a  fellow  like  this,  the  best  thing  yon 
can  do  is  to  sink  all  your  money  in  an  annuity, 
unless  you  feel  tempted  to  try  matrimony  again 
yourself;  but  at  our  age  this  is  no  slight  under- 
taking. Ever  yours, 

"Mjjbbbon." 

"  What  do  you  tbink  of  that  ?"  demanded  the 
Colonel,  taking  off  his  spectacles  with  great  im- 
petuosity. 44 1  shall  now  go  and  order  Monsieur 
Tonayrion  to  decamp  with  all  speed ;  and  he 
had  better  not  excite  me,  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  him." 

Estelle  detained  -her  father  a  few  minutes,  to 
inform  him,  with  many  blushes,  of  her  recon- 
ciliation with  Servian.  This  happy  news  so 
muoh  appeased  his  wrath,  that,  after  a  warm 
embrace  bestowed  on  his  daughter,  and  hearty 
congratulations  on  his  future  son-in-law,  ha 
departed,  in  a  comparatively  calm  state  of  mind, 
to  dismiss  the  intruder. 

Tonayrion,  on  finding  his  false  plumes  stripped 
from  him,  was  only  too  happy  to  depart  in 
peace ;  and  about  half-an-hour  afterwards,  ho 
was  observed  by  the  happy  family-party  assem- 
bled in  the  drawing-room,  creeping  stealthily 
from  the  house,  with  his  worldly  possessions 
in  his  hand,  intending,  no  doubt,  to  realise 
elsewhere  the  fable  of  the  oat  with  the  /um'i 
tfcta. 


Mors  thaw  a  Match. — A  Scotoh  farmer,  cele- 
brated in  his  neighborhood  for  his  immense 
strength  and  skill  in  the  athletic  exercises,  very 
frequently  had  the  pleasure  of  fighting  people 
who  came  to  try  if  they  oould  settle  him  or  not. 

Lord  D  ,  a  great  pugilistic  amateur,  had 

come  from  London  on  purpose  to  fight  the  ath- 
letic Soott.  The  latter  was  working  in  an  en- 
closure at  a  little  distance  from  his  house,  when 
the  noble  lord  arrived.  His  lordship  tied  his 
horse  to  a  tree,  and  addressed  the  farmer : — 
44  Friend,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
you,  and  I  have  come  a  long  way  to  see  which 
of  us  is  the  best  wrestler."  The  Scotchman, 
without  answering,  seized  the  nobleman  by  the 
middle  of  the  body,  pitched  him  over  the  hedge* 
and  then  set  about  working.  When  his  lord- 
ship had  got  himself  fairly  picked  up, 44  Well," 
said  the  farmer,  "  have  you  anything  more  to 
say  to  me  ?"  44  No,"  replied  his  lordship ; 44  but 
perhaps  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  throw  me  my 
horse." 
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( CONCXrDRD. ) 

Two  or  three  days  passed  away  swiftly,  pleas- 
antly. Miss  Hentz  was  very  graceful,  very 
agTeeable.  No,  she  was  more  than  this — truly 
fascinating.  She  was  very  kind,  almost  loving, 
to  me.  Gregory  treated  us  both  with  courteous 
attention.  I  could  see  that  Annie  greatly  ad- 
mired him,  but  I  little  suspected  what  he  knew; 
bo  well.  One  afternoon,  less  than  a  week  after 
Miss  Hentz's  arrival,  1  promised  Harry  Duncan 
a  boquet  for  holding  some  skeins  of  sewing-silk, 
while  I  wound  them,  and  just  at  sunset,  I 
brought  up  my  scissors,  and  Mrs.  Duncan's  sun- 
bonnet,  and  went  down  the  garden  in  quest  of 
some  flowers. 

I  wandered  off  to  an  old,  dilapidated  arbor, 
hung  with  a  grape-vine,  which  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  garden,  and  stumbled  suddenly 
upon  Gregory  Duncan. 

I  playfully  held  up  the  flowers,  that  he  might 
inhale  their  fragrance,  and  then  he  pulled  off 
my  snn-bonnet,  protesting  he  would  not  see  my 
face  disfigured  by  such  a  shockingly  unbecoming 
thing. 

*'  You  haven't,  yet,  any  1  right  or  authority'  to 
prescribe  what  I  shall  wear,  my  dear  sir,"  I  pout- 
ingly  rejoined. 

"  Well,  I  shall  have,  one  of  these  days,  darl- 
ing," he  lifted  up  my  face,  and  looked  with  his 
deep,  tender  eyes,  upon  the  blushes  that  filled 
it. 

I  started ;  for  at  that  moment  I  seemed  to  hear 
a  slight  rustling,  like  that  of  a  person  moving 
Stealthily  on  the  other  side  of  the  arbor.  No  ; 
It  could  only  have  been  the  wind  rumpling  the 
trailing  branches  of  the  old  grape-vine.  So  I 
stood  there,  chatting  with  Gregory,  while  he 
held  the  flowers,  and  I  tied  their  stems  with  the  ! 
blue  ribbons,  that  was,  Harry's  favorite  color.  J 
I  did  not  see  how,  with  white,  rigid  face,  Annie 
Bentz  stole,  meanwhile,  into  the  house. 

That  night,  she  paced  up  and  down  her  room, 
with  her  bands  clasped  behind  her,  and  the 
lips,  around  whioh  smiles  seemed  always  to 
hover  like  dawning  sunshine,  crushed  together 
In  bitter  anger,  and  fierce  resolution. 

•* To  think  he  lores  her  I"  shemnttered;  "he, 
for  whom  I  almost  hated  the  sister  who  watched 
over  my  childhood,  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
onr  dead  mother — hated  her,  because  she  was 
hi*  wife !  Oh,  Gregory !  Gregory  I"  and  here  a 
tremulous  tenderness  crept  through  the  bitter 
tones.  "  I  have  wasted  for  you-  the  best  years 
of  my  youth,  and  now  to  see  the  love  that 
would  be  the  crowning  joy  of  my  life  given  to 
another !  It  shall  not  be  I  Toung  and  innocent 
as  she  is,  she  will  never  dream  of  the  great 
ocean  which  has  broadened  and  deepened  in  my 
soul,  till  I  cannot  say  to  the  great  waves,  '  here 
shalt  thou  be  stayed.'   And  how  X  waited  for 


him  during  those  long,  weary  years  that  he  was 
in  Europe.  How  I  hurried  hero  to  meet  him, 
though  my  pride  bade  me  stay  away  until  he 
came  to  me. 

"  Oh  !  curses  on  the  sweet  face  that  won  his 
love!  But  she  shall  not  have  it!  I  say  she 
shall  not,"  and  she  stamped  ber  feet  madly. 
"I  will  circumvent  her  somehow!"  She  sat 
down,  for  a  few  moments,  on  a  low  ottoman, 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Suddenly  she  sprang  up.  "  I  have  it !  I  have 
it !  Doctor  Welsh  will  do  anything  for  me." 
A  triumphant  light  flashed  over  her  features. 
£he  sat  down  by  the  table,  and  wrote,  hur- 
riedly. 

Oh !  Annie  Hentz !  Annie  Hentz  !  So  blind 
in  your  mad  passion  as  to  believe  the  evil  shall 
triumph !  Do  you  not  know,  hath  it  not  been 
told  you,  can  you  not  perceive,  that  the  wrong- 
doing works  its  own  sentence  for  time,  or  for 
eternity.  "  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred 
times,  and  his  days  be  prolonged,  yet  surely,  I 
know  that  it  will  be  well  with  them  that  fear  be- 
fore God." 


"My  dear,  I  want  to  see  you  quite  alone,  and 
have  a  long  talk  with  you.  Where  shall  we 
go?" 

Annie  Hentz  entered  the  study,  jnst  as  the 
school -hours  had  closed,  and  leaned  over  my 
desk  with  these  words. 

"  Come  up  to  my  room,  then ;  we  shall  be 
undisturbed  there,  and  it  is  yet  three  hours  to 
supper." 

So  we  went  np  stairs  together.  Annie  play- 
fully pushed  me  down  on  the  lounge,  and,  lay- 
ing her  head  in  my  lap,  she  demanded  a  pro- 
mise of  inviolable  secrecy.  I  gave  it.  Then  she 
told  her  story,  confiding  in  me,  she  said,  as  she 
had  never  done  in  human  being 

Dr.  Welsh  was  a  young  man,  who  had  finished 
his  professional  studies  only  two  years  before. 
He  had  loved  Annie  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
his  proud,  strong  natnre,  long  before  this  ;  but 
he  was  poor.  Indeed,  his  family  had  been 
miserably  so.  His  mother  was  a  widow,  and  an 
Englishwoman,  who  supported  herself  by  taking 
in  plain  sewing,  but  natnre  had  set  its  own 
royal  seal  upon  her  son,  and  Annie  cared  not 
for  his  antecedents. 

Her  aunt,  however,  with  whom  she  had  always 
lived,  and  whose  idol  she  had  been,  was  greatly 
opposed  to  the  union.  She  was  a  proud  woman , 
and  a  resolute  one,  and,  for  her  love's  sake,  An- 
nie could  not  offend  or  grieve  her. 

So  the  doctor  and  she  waited,  patient  and 
hopeful.  His  praotiue  was  constantly  increasing, 
and  his  social  position  was  now  a  very  enviable 
one  to  Annie's,  for  the  world  could  not  help 
recognizing  so  much  worth  and  talent.   In  a 
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year  or  two,  Annie  doubted  not  she  should  be  \  ought  to  do ;  for  to  have  refused  him  would 
able  to  overcome  her  aunt's  prejudices,  aridj  have  betrayed,  to  Annie,  my  partiality  for  Gre- 
marry  him.  !  gory,  which  he  had  requested  me  not  to  do. 

The  doctor  had  written  her  that  business  \     I  saw  a  shadow  darken  the  face  of  my  be- 

would  bring  him  to  the  vicinity  of  B  ,  andj  trothed.    I  should  have  seen  a  deeper  one  bad 

that  he  should  devote  a  few  days  to  visiting;  I  heard  Annie's  remark,  as  soon  as  we  were  out 
Annie.  \  of  hearing. 

"  lam  very  anxious  that  Gregory  should  know  *  "I  really  think,  Gregory,  we  shall  have  a 
nothing  of  our  engagement,"  concluded  the*  practical  illustration  of  love  at  first  sight.  Do 
lady,  "for  he  might  reveal  it  to  aunt,  you  know,  \  you  not  see  how  attentive  the  doctor  is  to  Mili- 
he  is  so  punctilious  in  matters  of  duty.  So  1  \  cent,  and  I  fancy  the  lady  is  in  no  wise  reluo- 
am  going  to  ask  Fred,  with  your  permission,  to  \  tant  ? " 

be  very  polite  to  you — I  mean  to  show  us  both  \  For  several  following  days  I  saw  very  little  of 
equal  attention,  publicly,  and  you  will  receive  it  i  Mr.  Duncan.  I  had  intended  to  explain,  as  well 
naturally,  so  no  suspicions  may  be  aroused.  \  as  I  could,  without  betraying  Annie,  the  cause 
Ton  will  oblige  me  in  this  matter,  won't  you,  5  of  my  declining  his  company.  Bnt  no  oppor- 
dearf  it  is  so  very  little."  jtunity  presented  itself  for  this. 

I  hesitated  a  moment.  My  relations  with  S  I  seemed  unavoidably  thrown  with  the  doctor, 
Gregory  placed  me  in  a  somewhat  awkward  po- 1  though  I  do  not  think  either  of  us  greatly  cu- 


shion, but  I  could  not  reveal  this,  for  he  had 
interdicted  it. 

Then  I  reflected.  No  one  in  the  house  was 
aware  of  our  engagement.  Gregory  himself 
treated  Annie  with  the  same  courtesy  he  did 
me,  and  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  occasional 
attentions  of  the  doctor,  which  any  lady,  mar- 
ried or  single,  might  not  accept. 

Then,  those  soft,  pleading  eyes,  looking  np 
wistfully  under  their  long  lashes,  were  more  ef- 
fective than  any  other  arguments.  "  Yes,  dear, 
I  will  treat  him  with  the  same  politeness  I  would 
any  guest,  who  did  not  visit  one  member  of  our 
family  exclusively." 

I  sealed  the  promise  with  a  kiss,  for  I  loved 
Annie,  and  her  thanks  more  than  repaid  me  for 
what  seemed  so  very  small  a  matter. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  came.  I  was  prepar- 
ed to  like  him,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  did.  He 
was  gentlemanly,  fine-looking,  and  agreeable, 
without  any  great  depth,  or  originality  of  char- 
acter, so  it  seemed  to  me. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  were  very  hospitable, jand 
received  him,  as  Annie's  neighbor  and  friend, 
very  cordially. 

The  second  evening  after  his  arrival,  Miss 
Hentz  proposed  a  walk  to  the  cemetery,  in  which 
we  all  acquiesced.  I  had  hardly  seen  Gregory 
during  the  day,  and  as  I  stood  in  the  alcove  of 
the  window,  he  came  up  to  me,  and  whispered : 


joyed  this,  for  eaoh  heart  was  with  another. 

The  day  Doctor  Welsh  left,  Annie  HenU  was 
taken  ill  with  a  severe  headache.  She  sent  for 
me  to  come  to  her  room,  and  informed  me  that 
the  doctor,  who,  I  supposed,  had  left  in  the  af- 
ternoon train,  had  engaged  to  meet  her  in  the 
arbor  that  evening,  at  eight  o'clock. 

He  was  to  give  her  a  locket  containing  his 
miniature,  which  he  had  had  taken  for  her  that 
day.  Beside,  he  had  some  messages  which  he 
could  only  deliver  privately. 

"  Milicent,  you  know  what  my  heart  asks.  It 
is  the  last  time.  Oh  I  if  you  ever  loved,  if  you 
have  the  heart  of  a  woman,  do  not  refuse  me !" 

The  tones  were  full  of  pleading,  but,  oh !  the 
clasped  hands,  the  bright  eyes,  shining  through 
their  heavy  tears — these  were  more  so.  Ohl 
Annie  Hentz,  had  you  the  *'  heart  of  a  woman  f ' 
But  God  have  mercy  upon  you,  even  as  I  have 
tried  tot 

"  Yes,  I  will  go."  The  words  came  very  re- 
luctantly from  my  lips,  but  I  could  not  look  in 
her  face  and  refuse  her. 


"  Gregory,  my  brother,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
you,"  Annie  leaned  over  him,  and  her  fair  face 
was  full  of  tender,  mournful  pity,  as  she  pushed, 
with  her  soft  fingers,  the  heavy,  dark  hair  from 
his  forehead. 
They  were  all  alone  together,  for  she  had  sent 


"  Milicent,  I  would  like'  you  should  walk  with  s  him  a  message  to  come  up  to  her  room,  and 
me,  to-night.   I  have  something  to  say  to  you."  \  read  the  last  magazine  to  her. 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  join  you  in  a  moment."  j    He  had  been  doing  this  for  an  hour,and  now, 
And  I  ran  up  stairs  for  my  bonnet  and  shawl.  \  as  he  closed  the  book,  she  spoke  those  half-ten- 
"Milicent,  my  dear,  I  think  Jane  begins  to  jder,  half-sorrowful  words,  leaning,  as  1  said,  orer 
have  a  suspicion  that  the  doctor  cares  too  much  \  his  chair. 

for  me.   You  know  his  eyes  will  speak  when  \    "  Why,  Annie"— -half  startled—"  for  what 
they  look  at  me.    He  will  ask  you  to  walk  with  \  reason  do  you  pity  me  f" 
him  to  night    You  understand,"  hurriedly  I    "  I  had  rather  die  than  tell  you,  and  yet— and 
whispered  Annie,  as,  dressed  for  our  walk,  we  j  yet — were  you  not  my  idolized  Laura's  hns- 
met  at  the  sitting-room  door.  iband  ?  are  you  not  still  my  darling  brother  f" 

Then  we  went  in.  I  did  not  like  to  tell  her  of  j  So,  with  her  woman's  art,  she  succeeded  in 
Gregory's  invitation,  and,  indeed,  there  was  no  j  arousing  his  curiosity,  his  fears.  Then,  yielding 
time  to  do  this.  j  to  his  entreaties,  with  her  soft  voice,  and  broken 

I  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  my  position,  as  I  sobs,  she  told  the  lib. 
I  left  the  house.   At  the  gate,  both  gentlemen  $    It  was  this.   That  I  had  revealed  to  her  ray 
offered  me  an  arm.    Another  glance  from  under  j  engagement  with  Gregory,  and  my  subsequent  re- 
those  shining  lashes,  and  I  accepted  the  dootor's,  \  pentance  of  this.    I  had  given  the  truth  and 
really  too  much  bewildered  to  know  what  I  'the  love  I  pledged  to  him,  to  the  young  doctor 
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—there  was  a  deep,  low  groan,  whioh  inter- 
rupted the  speaker.  He  olasped  her  hands, 
wildly. 

"  Annie,  Annie ;  can  H  be  true  that  Milicent, 
my  betrothed  wife,  has  done  this  V 

"Alas !  how  should  I  know  of  your  engage- 
ment, if  she  had  not  told  me,  Gregory  ?  But 
Milicent  has  made  an  appointment  to  meet  the 
doctor  in  the  old  grape  arbor  at  the  foot  of  the ; 
garden,  at  eight  o'clock.  You  can  witness  the 
meeting  if  you  chose,  by  establishing  yourself ; 
behind  the  old  apple  tree  on  the  right." 

It  was  a  dark,  cold  evening,  although  it  was 
mid-summer.  Gray  clouds  blanketed  over  the ; 
sky,  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of  shuddering  chill 
that  I  cautiously  olosed  the  door,  and  hurried 
down  the  walk  to  meet  the  doctor.  Perhaps  I 
did  wrong  in  acueeding  to  Annie's  wishes.  It 
is  better  always  to  live  the  truth,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble. Bat  Annie's  reasoning  was  very  plausible, 
and  she  had  acquired  a  great  influence  over  me. 
I  do  not  know  but  my  moral  perceptions  were 
obscured,  but  I  do  know,  if  I  had  been  certain 
that  this  was  not  right,  I  should  not  have  done 
as  I  did. 

The  doctor  was  there.  At  first  he  thought  I 
was  Annie,  and  clasped  me  to  his  heart.  He 
held  my  hands  while  he  talked  with  me,  giving 
me  many  messages  of  tenderness  and  love  for 
her,  though  his  love  tones  could  not  penetrate 
far  beyond  the  arbor.  44  You  will  take  this  to 
her,"  he  said,  as  we  parted,  leaving  a  kiss  upon 
my  forehead,  with  the  locket  he  laid  in  my 
hand. 

I  hurried  back  to  the  house.  In  a  few  mo- 
menta, Gregory  entered  the  room.  We  all 
noticed  he  waa  very  white,  with  a  strange  glare : 
in  his  eyes.  He  merely  replied,  to  our  inquiries, 
that  he  was  ill,  and  went  to  his  own  room,; 
while  I  repaired  to  Annie's ;  but  Gregory's  white ; 
look  haunted  me  all  night.  The  next  day  I  was  j 
confined  to  my  room  with  a  severe  cold,  taken ; 
the  night  before  in  the  damp,  old  arbor.  Annie  \ 
waa  very  kind  to  me. 

Toward  night,  Mrs.  Dunoin  entered  my  cham-  j 
bf r  with  a  strange,  startled  look.  "Milicent,"! 
aud  she  then  threw  herself  down  by  the  bed-; 
aide.  44  Something  very  singular  has  happened  I 
— something  that  has  completely  overoome  me.  j 
Gregory  has  gone — gone  without  a  single  word, ; 
without  even  saying  good-bye.  He  has  taken 
dear  little  Will  with  him,  und  only  left  a  brief 
letter  for  his  brother,  saying  he  should  not  re- 
tarn  for  a  year  or  two.  We  do  not  even  know 
where  he  has  gone,"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Of  the  next  two  days,  I  remember  very  little. 
I  lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor.  I  hardly  think  I 
I  s offered  much  then,  but  oh,  when  conscious- 
ness fairy  returned  to  me,  when  the  night 
settled  down,  black  and  stifling  upon  my  life  t 

He  has  gone  from  me  forever,  without  one 
word  or  sign  of  recognition  I  I  could  not  tear 
oat  his  memory  from  my  heart.  I  must  bear 
the  great  agony  alone.  Reader,  do  you  know 
literally,  experimentally,  what  the  heart-ache  is  f 
No  one  suspected  my  suffering.  They  only 
knew  I  was  ill,  and  oh,  how  kind  and  tender 
they  were  to  me. 


I  could  assign  no  reason  for  Gregory's  depart- 
ure. Sometimes  I  thought  he  had  been  trifling 
with  me.  Then  I  would  remember  the  radiance 
that  broke  into  those  deep  eyes,  when  they  met 
my  own,  and  believe  he  loved  me !  His  whole 
conduct  was  inexplicable.  We  had  parted  t 
Only  the  light  of  eternity  should  clear  up  the 
mystery.  Only  with  the  morning  bells  of  im- 
mortality breaking  on  my  soul,  should  the 
great  life-problem  be  solved. 

I  regained  strength  slowly.  I  could  not  wan- 
der through  the  house,  or  out  into  the  garden, 
for  the  old  haunts  struck  such  swords  through 
my  soul. 

Annie  Hents  had  left  a  few  days  after  Greg- 
ory's departure,  with  many  expressions  of  affec- 
tion for  me,  and  regret  at  my  illness.  Of  course, 
no  suspicion  of  the  truth  entered  my  mind.  I 
believed  her  my  friend,  and  yet,  all  this  time, 
she  was  corresponding  with  Gregory. 

At  last,  I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  The  voice 
that  cried  out  in  my  heart,  through  my  waking 
and  sleeping  hours, 44  Go,  go,"  must  be  obeyed. 
The  pleasant  cottage  was  no  longer  home  to  me, 
and  I  firmly  believe,  if  I  had  remained  there  two 
weeks  longer,  with  those  terrible  memories,  I 
should  have  gone  stark  mad. 

But  I  left — ran  away — one  night,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dnnoan  were  absent.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  assign  the  true  cause  for  my  doing  this, 
but  the  letter  I  left  behind  me,  blistered  with 
tears,  must  have  satisfied  them  it  was  no  lack 
of  affection  drew  my  feet  from  their  threshold. 

I  had  no  near  kindred,  but  my  mother  had  a 
cousin,  a  plain,  honest,  good-hearted  sort  of 
New  England  farmer,  who  resided  some  two 

hundred  miles  from  B  .   I  had  seen  him 

but  twice  in  my  life.  But,  in  the  secluded  vil- 
lage where  he  lived,  I  should  be  sure  to  find, 
what  I  most  needed,  quiet. 

I  went.  He  received  me  very  kindly ;  so  did 
his  wife,  a  good,  motherly  woman,  and  the  two 
rosy-cheeked,  sun-embrowned  children,  who 
laid  the  peace-offering  of  wild  flowers  in  my  lap, 
and  gated  up  t^yly  into  my  face.  And  at  late 
evening,  when  one  of  those  wild  rain-storms, 
which  haunt  the  late  summer,  gathered  into 
the  sky,  they  marshaled  me  up  stairs  to  the 
little  spare  chamber,  where  you  first  met  me, 
reader. 

So  I  lay  there,  battling  with  my  great  suffer- 
ing until  midnight.  Then  I  prayed.  I  could 
not  do  this  before,  for  the  words  seemed  bound 
on  my  lips.  The  tears  came  ;  first  a  blind  show- 
er, then,  softly,  peacefully,  and  in  their  midst, 
I  sank  into  slumber.  God's  angels  had  charge 
concerning  me. 

I  felt  that  engrossing  employment  was  my 
only  security  from  madness,  and  I  set  right 
about  obtaining  it.  The  largest  district  school 
in  the  vicinity,  was  to  open  the  next  week.  The 
committee  had  been  disappointed  in  the  expec- 
ted teacher,  and  I  applied  for  and  secured  the 
situation. 

It  was  a  very  arduous  one— just  what  I  needed, 
for  it  drove  me  out  of  myself.  Excepting  faith 
in  God,  there  is  nothing  like  constant,  systematic 
employment  for  the  suffering. 

Four  months  rolled  by.   I  turn  over  their 
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leave*  hastily.  There  are  passages  of  great 
darkness  along  all  of  them ;  but  there  is  light, 
too — light  serene  and  holy— that  broke  down 
from  Heaven  upon  my  soul.  Of  course,  I  heard 
nothing  from  Gregory.  I  had  written  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Duncan  several  times.  They  had  forgiven 
my  leaving  their  house,  much  as  it  had  grieved 
them. 

At  the  end  of  these  four  months,  in  early 
November,  a  letter  oaroe  for  me  sealed  with 
black.  I  opened  it,  and  read  that  my  cousin, 
Richard  Wild,  and,  his  wife  had  died  suddenly 
with  a  contageous  fever,  which  had  stricken 
many  homes  in  their  neighborhood.  They  had 
left  no  children,  and  I  was  sole  heiress  of  the 
estate. 

They  were  all  the  relatives  I  had  on  earth 
and,  deeply  as  they  had  wronged  me,  I  could 
but  sorrow  sincerely  for  their  death.  In  less 
than  three  hours,  I  was  on  my  way  to  their 
funeral.  After  this  took  place,  I  found  it  was 
imperatively  necessary  that  I  should  reside  at 
the  old  homestead,  until  the  estate  should  all 
be  settled. 

Well,  time's  .loom  wove  out  the  old  year,  and, 
when  the  white  threads  of  January  were  first 
braided  together,  the  light  broke  again  upon  my 
life.  It  occurred  very  singularly,  as  all  great 
events  do. 

We  had  had  a  very  severe  snow-storm,  and 
this,  with  slight  indisposition,  confined  me  to 
the  house  for  several  days. 

Late  one  afternoon,  the  clouds  lightened,  and 
the  snow  ceased.  A  path  had  been  cleared  to 
the  front  gate,  and  I  enveloped  myself  in  a  cloak 
and  hood,  and  went  out  to  take  a  brisk  walk 
in  the  clear,  frosty  air.  I  had  just  reached  the 
gate,  when  a  one-horse  sleigh  wheeled  suddenly 
round  the  corner  of  our  house.  I  had  a  full 
view  of  the  rider's  face,  as  he  turned  it  curi- 
ously toward  the  quaint,  old  building.  No 
wonder  I  staggered  and  caught  hold  of  the  gate 
slats ;  for  Gregory  Duncan  was  before  me !  I 
knew  him  with  the  first  glance. 

He  did  not  recognize  me,  for  the  hood  half 
concealed  my  face.  The  sleigh  swept  by.  I  saw 
this,  and  felt  that  in  another  moment  he  would  I 
be  beyond  recall.  Hardly  conscious  of  what  I ' 
was  doing,  it  seemed  without  my  own  volition,  I 
called  out  to  him  loudly,  wildly — "  Gregory  1 
Gregory  Dunoan !  come  back  to  me !" 

The  reins  were  drawn  up  suddenly.  I  saw 
the  driver  wheel  the  vehicle  round,  with  a  look 
of  profound  astonishment  on  his  face.  Then  he 
drew  up  to  the  gate. 

I  pushed  back  my  hood.  There  was  a  quick 
start,  and  his  face  grew  very  pale — "  Milicent 
Wildt" 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  house  with  me  only 
five  minutes  ?  I  must  see  you" — I  asked  with 
white  lips  and  shaking  limbs. 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  "  Are  you  married  ?" 

I  shook  my  head.  I  could  not  speak,  for  the 
question  seemed  so  cruel  an  one. 

He  sprang  out,  and  we  went  up  to  the  house 
together.  We  walked  into  the  parlor,  and  I 
shut  the  door.  There  I  stood,  calm,  resolute, 
before  him.   "Now,  Gregory  Duncan,  neither 


maidenly  reserve  or  womanly  pride  shall  inter- 
fere with  the  right  I  have  to  ask  you  this  qoes* 
tion — the  right  as  your  once  betrothed  wife 
Why  have  you  treated  me  as  you  have  done  ?M 
11  Why?  Because  you  were  false  to  me  1— 
Because  you,  my  betrothed  wife,  listened  to  the 
love- vows  of  Dr.  Welsh,  and  I  myself  witnessed 
your  clandestine  meeting  with  him,  in  the  old 
arbor.  Oh!  Milicent,  Milicent!  I  would  have 
died  before  I  had  otherwise  believed  this  of 
you !" 

What  a  cry  of  anguish  broke  through  all  the 
reproach  of  his  words.  The  light  began  to 
dawn  dimly  upon  me. 

"  I  was  not  false  to  you,  Gregory." 

And  then,  with  my  eyes  looking  all  the  titnt 
into  his,  /  told  kim  every  circumstance  of  my 
acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  Dr  Welsh. 

His  face  gradually  changed  as  I  proceeded. 
It  lightened,  it  brightened,  it  triumphed  1  He 
was  not  a  demonstrative  man,  but,  as  I  closed, 
he  gathered  me  up  into  his  arms,  olose  to  his 
heart.  He  held  me  there  strongly,  almost  madly, 
like  a  man.  44 Mine  I  mine  own! — lost  and 
found  I"  he  murmured,  and  then  he  wept  like  & 
woman. 

That  night,  sitting  at  his  feet,  the  entire 
duplicity  which  Annie  Hentz  had  practiced  was 
made  known  to  me.  She  had  lived  with  Gre- 
gory and  his  wife  the  year  before  the  latter  died, 
and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  Annie*8  a  flee  tion 
for  him — which  Gregory  felt  he  could  never 
reciprocate — that  induced  him  to  go  to  Europe. 
Beautiful,  gentle,  attractive,  he  always  thought 
his  wife's  sister ;  but  he  was  an  acute  student 
of  human  nature,  and  he  felt  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  principle  in  her  character,  for  which  no 
brilliant  endowments  or  fine  qualities  could  ever 
compensate. 

He  had  requested  me  not  to  inform  her  of  my 
engagement,  because  he  was  certain  I  should 
thereby  incur  her  hatred ;  for  Annie  had,  in 
countless  ways,  revealed  to  Gregory  the  affec- 
tion he  had  inspired.  But  her  plans  worked 
well.  They  had  corresponded  during  his  ab- 
sence ;  for  he  had  been  travelling  in  South 
America.  Of  me  he  had  never  heard,  and  of 
his  brother  only  indirectly. 

A  distant  relative  of  Annie's  had  recently 
died,  and  left  her  heiress  to  some  property, 
which  was,  however,  greatly  involved.  She 
had  urgently  entreated  Gregory  to  come  and  aid 
her  in  the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  The 
severe  snow-storm  had  injured  the  road  so 
much,  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  travel  on  it, 
and  he  was  hurrying  across  the  State  by  a  pri- 
vate conveyance,  when — his  eyes  and  that  old 
smile  finished  the  sentence. 

"  And  if  you  had  seen  her,  Gregory  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  She  is  an  artful  woman,  Mili- 
cent, and  of  late  my  heart  had  warmed  toward 
her.  She  was  the  only  one  earth  that  loved  me. 
Oh !  God  must  have  sent  this  angel  on  the  road, 
to-day." 

That  night  we  wrote  briefly  to  Annie  Hentz ; 
"  We  have  seen  each  other,  and  know  alL — 
May  God  forgive  you.     44  Milicbkt  Wild. 
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At  last  I  told  him  of  myself.  How  the  great  {  I  am  very  happy.  Gregory,  my  husband- 
fortune  had  come  to  me,  in  the  little  secluded  but  here  my  pen  must  pause.  The  life  of  his 
Tillage  where  I  had  buried  myself;  and  how— :  wife  shall  only  praise  him.  So,  with  the  heav- 
but  you  know  all  the  rest,  reader.  Then  we  enly  and  the  earthly  love  all  about  me,  I  go  on 
knelt  down  together,  and  blessed  God,  who  had,  my  life- way,  watching  and  waiting  for  the  time 
given  us  the  Morning  after  the  Night.  ;  when  the  Father  shall  call  me  ;  for  not  here  is 

In  the  next  May,  we  were  married,  among '  our  "abiiing  place." 
country  blossoms  and  bird  songs.  j    Annie  is  married  to  the  doctor.    She  never 

We  live  in  the  old  house.    Will,  my  darling  answered  our  letter.    I  know  nothing  of  her 
boy,  is  with  us,  and  his  bright  face  and  merry  present  life,  but  I  never,  at  night,  lie  my  head 
voice  make  glad  through  these  long  summer  on  my  pillow,  till  I  have  prayed  God,  in  his 
days,  the  heart  of  his  mother  who  is  on  earth ;  great  mercy,  to  forgive  her. 
ihe  hopes,  sometimes  the  heart  of  his  mother  < 
who  is  in  Heaven. 
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Underneath  a  bircben  tree, 

Where  long  grass  and  daisies  grow, 
Where  in  spring  the  violets  blow, 

On  a  moonlit  eve  stood  We, 
I  and  Effie,  long  ago. 

Smiling,  "Carve  my  name,"  she  said, 
"On  the  birqh-tree's  silver  rind, 
It  shall  sometimes  call  to  mind 

In  the  upward  path  you  tread, 
Lowlier  pleasures,  left  behind/' 

There  I  carved  it  by  the  moon, 
Effie  standing  smiling  by, 
And  her  soft  hands  resting  nigh ; 

And  before  again  it  shone, 
Far  upon  the  sea  rode  I. 

Far  from  Effie  and  from  home, 

Filled  with  yearnings  deep  and  stormy, 

In  the  land  of  Art  and  Song, 
In  the  solemn-shadowed  Rome, 

Many  years  I  lingered  long. 

There  I  learned  the  sculptor's  art ; 
Thirsted,  toiled,  and  wrought  for  Fame, 
Toiled  to  win  a  deathless  name ; 

Once  to  my  forgetful  heart, 
From  my  love  a  missive  came. 

Only  "On  the  tree,"  it  said, 
"All  the  letters  are  o  ergrown ; 
One  for  every  summer  flown, 


And  the  tree  itself  is  dead :" 

Ha !"  cried  I,  "itwasTtot  stont  /» 

Still  I  lingered,  toiled  for  Fame  ; 
And  the  warning  threads  of  grey 
Thick  upon  my  temples  lay, 

When  from  home  the  tidings  came, 
Saying,  "  Effie  died  in  May  I" 

Woke  I  then  as  one  that  dreamed— 
Marvelling  at  my  life's  low  sun, 
At  the  day  so  nearly  done ; 

And  like  circling  serpents,  seemed 
All  the  laurels  I  had  won ! 

Homeward  o'er  the  tossing  tide ! 

Restless  heart  on  restless  wave ! 

And  beside  my  Effie 's  grave, 
One  who  loved  her  till  she  died, 

To  my  hand  this  message  gave. 

Only  "  Carve  my  name,"  wrote  she,  - 
"  On  the  marble  o'er  my  head, 
On  the  white  tlab  o'er  my  bed, 

As  you  carved  it  on  the  tree, 
In  the  blessed  May-time  fled." 

Underneath  yon  sculptured  stone, 
Where  the  willows  droop  so  low, 
Where  long  grass  and  violets  grow, 

Sleeps  the  youog  heart,  early  won, 
Won  and  broken,  long  ago .' 


BRIGHT  HOURS  AND  GLOOMY. 


Ah,  this  beautiful  world  1  indeed,  I  know  not 
what  to  think  of  it  Sometimes  it  is  all  glad- 
ness and  sunshine,  and  heaven  itself  lies  not 
fir  off;  and  then  it  suddenly  changes,  and  is 
dark  and  sorrowful,  and  the  clouds  shut  out  the 
day.  In  the  lives  of  the  saddest  of  us  there  are 
bright  days  like  this,  when  we  feel  as  if  we 


could  take  the  great  world  in  our  arms.  Then 
come  gloomy  hours,  when  the  fire  will  not  burn 
on  our  hearths,  and  all  without  and  within  is 
dismal,  cold,  and  dark.  Believe  me,  every 
heart  has  its  secret  sorrows,  which  the  world 
knows  not,  and  oftentimes  we  call  a  man  cold 
when  he  is  only  sad. — Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL  ' 

Soon  after  day  dawned,  Mr.  EldrMge  went  to 
the  room  where  his  wife  slept,  and  awakened 
her. 

"  I've  been  np  all  night,  Harriet,"  said  he ; 
"  and  feel  very  weary.  Will  you  come  and  stay 
with  Katy,  while  I  lie  down  for  an  hour  ?" 

"  Will  I  f  Of  course  I  will !  You  speak  as  if 
I  had  no  interest  in  the  child,"  replied  Mrs.  El- 
dridge,  pettishly. 

A  keen  retort  was  on  the  lips  of  Mr  Eldridge, 
but  he  kept  it  back. 

44  Is  she  sleeping  f"  enquired  Mrs.  Eldridge. 

"  No ;  I  left  her  awake.  She  slept  tolerably 
well  through  the  night,  poor  child !" 

The  tone  of  pity  in  which  Mr.  Eldridge  said 
"  poor  child,"  annoyed  his  wife,  for  it  seemed  to ; 
imply  a  doubt  of  her  right  feeling  for  the  suffer- ' 
iug  little  one. 

"  Poor  child !" — she  repeated  the  words  in  a  ] 
slightly  contemptuous  voice.  "  You  talk  and 
act  as  if  no  body  cared  for  her  but  yourself." 

44  Actions  speak  for  themselves,"  coldly  replied 
Mr.  Eldridge,  as  he  turned  away,  and  went  to 
another  apartment. 

The  retort  stung  Mrs.  Eldridge ;  for  she  had 
passed  the  night  sleeping,  while  her  husband 
watched  with  Katy. 

After  taking  some  time  to  dress,  she  went  into 
Katy's  room.  She  was  far  from  being  in  a  gen- ; 
tie  frame  of  mind.  Tenderness  did  not  rule  her 
feelings.  She  felt  cold  toward  her  child  ;  the 
coldness  having  its  origin  in  the  implied  censure 
of  her  husband,  for  that  indifference  which 
could  permit  her  to  sleep  through  the  night, 
and  leave  to  him  the  task  of  watching.  She  did 
not  smile  as  she  approached  the  bed,  and  asked, 
in  a  voice  that  stirred  no  loving  emotion — 

44  How  are  you,  dear  ?" 

44  I'm  better,"  and  Katy,  whose  large  eyes  had 
been  eagerly  reading  her  mother's  face  for  some  j 
love-records,  turned  her  head  aside,  and  let  the 
long  lashes,  wet  with  tears  of  pain  a  little  while 
before,  fall  slowly  upon  her  pale  cheeks.  How 
sad  the  poor  child  felt  I    Helpless,  and  exhaus- 
ted by  suffering,  her  heart  asked  for  tender  pity, 
and  longed  for  loving  words,  that  only  a  moth- : 
er's  voice  could  utter.    But  they  came  not  at  ; 
the  moment  when  expectation  was  most  eager  ; 
and  the  pain  of  disappointment  then  felt,  was 
the  keenest  her  young  spirit  had  known. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  noticed  the  movement,  and  was 
annoyed  by  it.  The  mother's  love  was  not 
strong  enough  in  her  heart  to  make  her  com-; 
prehend  the  mental  condition  of  her  child.  She 
did  not  understand  the  new  state  into  which 
she  had  been  born,  nor  imagined  the  new  capaci- 
ties and  new  desires  with  which  she  had  been 
suddenly  endowed. 

•Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congresi,  In  the  year  1856,  bj 
T.  8.  Akthvk  *  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  District  Court ; 
lor  the  Eukn  Dittriet  of  Penni/lrania, 
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"Why  do  you  turn  your  head  away?"  she 
j  asked  in  a  quick,  stern  voice. 

Katy's  eyes  flew  up,  and,  with  a  surprised, 
grieving  look,  she  turned  them  upon  her  moth- 
er's face.  Mrs.  Eldridge  saw  that  they  were  fall 
of  tears. 

A  faint  glimmer  of  light  came  into  her  mind, 
and  an  emotion  of  true  pity  for  her  child  was 
awakened  in  her  heart ;  but  the  light  was  vert 
dim,  and  the  emotion  feeble. 

Katy  answered  not  in  words,  and  the  harsh 
query  was  not  repeated.  Silence  followed, 
while  the  distance  between  mother  and  child 
increased  instead  of  diminishing. 

"  Did  you  sleep  through  the  night  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Eldridge. 
44  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Do  you  feel  any  pain  now  f" 
**  Not  much." 
"  You  feel  some  pain  ?" 
14  Yes,  ma'am." 
44  Where  ?" 
44  All  over  my  back." 

The  eyes  of  Katy  were  fixed  on  her  mother's 
face,  while  the  questions  and  answers  passed, 
looking  for  some  tokens  of  the  pity  and  tender- 
ness for  which  her  heart  was  panting.  But  she 
found  them  not.  The  selfish  mother's  thoughts 
were  with  herself  rather  than  with  her  child. 
:  Without  asking  Katy  if  she  wanted  anything, 
;  or  if  there  was  anything  that  she  oould  do  for 
her,  Mrs.  Eldridge  left  the  bedside,  and  oom- 
:  menced  putting  things  in  order  about  the  room. 

44  Was  ever  a  place  in.  such  confusion  1"  she 
muttered.  41  Dear  I  dear  1"  she  went  on  as  she 
moved  about  the  room — 44  a  tumbler  of  water 
spilled  on  the  carpet,  that's  soaking  wet.  Who 
did  this?" 

44  It  was  father,  I  believe,"  answered  Katy,  to 
\  whom  the  question  was  addressed. 

44 1  didn't  suppose  it  was  any  body  else  t" 
Katy  could  not  understand  why  her  mother 
!  should  turn  upon  her  with  an  angry  look  and 
tone,  when  she  simply  answered  her  question, 
and  that,  too,  with  a  feeling  of  reluctance, 
because  she  feared  that  blame  might  be  attached 
;  to  her  father. 

Talking  to  herself  in  a  fretful,  impatient  way, 
j  Mrs.  Eldridge  continued  moving  about  the  room, 
'  until  everything  was  restored  to  something  like 
I  order ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whole 
'aspect  of  the  apartment  was  materially  changed 
for  the  better.  All  it  wanted  was  the  light  of 
love  to  warm  its  icy  coldness  of  aspect,  and  to 
soften  its  harsher  outlines. 
44  Do  you  want  anything  ?" 
The  most  important  work  done— 4hat  of  "put- 
ting things  to  right" — the  mother  next  thought 
of  her  child.  The  question  was  made  in  a  tons 
that  almost  extorted  a  negative  answer— it  was 
so  full  of  indifference 

44  No,  ma'am,"  answered  Katy.  There  was  a 
sadness  in  the  feeble  voice  which  uttered  these 
words,  that  made  its  way  to  the  consciousness 
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of  Mrs.  Eldridge,  and  rebuked  her  strange  oold- 
ness  toward  her  child. 

u  Would  you  like  a  drink  of  cool  water  ?" 

44  Yes,  ma'am.    I'm  very  dry." 

"  Why  didn't  yon  say  so,  when  I  asked  a  mo- 
ment ago,  if  you  wanted  anything  ?" 

An  instant  flush  of  anger  was  in  the  mother's 
face. 

**  You  act  as  If  you  thought  I  didn't  want  to 
do  anything  for  yon,"  she  added,  "  Now,  I'm 
not  going  to  have  any  of  this  sort  of  nonsense, 
my  young  lady  t  and  you  needn't  begin  with  it. 
When  you  want  anything,  say  so.  H  will  be 
had  enough  to  hare  you  lying  about  helpless — 
to  be  waited  on  for  everything — without  having 
airs  put  on." 

Mrs.  Eldridge  left  the  room.  When  she 
returned,  Katy  was  sobbing  violently. 

"  Here's  the  water,"  said  she  in  a  oold,  almost 
harsh  voice.   "Take  it." 

But  Katy  did  not  look  up,  nor  cease  weeping. 
It  was  not  from  passion,  nor  pride,  nor  captious- 
ness,  that  she  wept.  The  harsh  accusation  of 
her  mother,  so  unjust  toward  her,  and  so  cruel 
under  the  circumstances,  had  smitten  her  young 
heart,  in  which  new  and  tender  feelings  had 
been  created,  with  such  pain  that  nature  cried 
out  in  anguish. 

"  Stop  this,  now !  I'll  have  none  of  it  I"  the 
mother  spoke  very  sharply. 

The  poor  child  tried  to  rally  herself— tried  to 
repress  the  nervous  impulses  that  were  ruling 
her,  but  in  vain.  She  sobbed  even  more  vio- 
lently. 

"Take  this  water  1  Katy!  B'you  hear!— 
You  said  you  were  dry ;  now  drink !  You 
needn't  put  on  these  airs.  They  go  for  nothing 
with  me.   I  understand  you  I" 

Mrs.  Bldridge  was  angry  and  resolute,  and 
Katy  was  unable  to  control  herself. 

"  You've  got  to  drink  it !"  said  the  mother, 
blind  with  passion. 

She  was  passing  a  hand  under  the  shoulders 
of  Katy,  in  order  to  raise  her  np,  and  force  the 
water  into  her  mouth,  when  her  husband,  who 
had  been  listening  in  a  state  of  strong  excite- 
ment to  what  his  wife  was  saying,  no  longer 
able  to  restrain  his  feelings,  came  into  the  room. 
Seeing  the  movement,  and  knowing  that  the 
instant  an  attempt  to  lift  her  in  that  way  was 
made,  terrible  pain,  if  not  displacement  of  the 
spine,  woald  be  the  consequence,  he  sprung  for- 
ward, and,  grasping  the  arm  of  his  wife,  drew  her 
from  the  bed  with  almost  a  giant's  force,  ex- 
claiming as  he  did  so, 

"  Mad  woman  1  Do  you  wish  to  kill  your 
onild ! 

44  What  spirit  possesses  you  t"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  where  she  now  stood,  frightened  at  the 
sudden  movement,  and  scowling  fiercely  upon 
h#»r.    "  Don't  you  know  that  her  spine  is  in- 
jured ?  and  that  she  must  not  be  moved,  except  | 
with  the  greatest  care  ?"  j 
A  little  while  the  husband  and  wife  stood  \ 
glaring  at  each  other.   The  latter  soon  recov-  \ 
ered  from  the  stupor  of  surprise  into  which  the  \ 
sault  had  thrown  her.  \ 
**  You  will  repent  of  this,"  she  spoke  in  a; 
tol.  vm. — 19 


low,  resolute  voice.  "  I  have  said  that  no  man 
should  ever  lay  his  hand  on  me  in  anger,  and 
not  repent  of  it,  and  I  will  keep  my  word  to  the 
death  1" 

The  blood  whioh  had  a  few  moments  before 
crimsoned  her  face,  all  left  it ;  and  she  stood, 
motionless  and  statue-like,  with  a  countenance 
pale  and  distorted. 

Mr.  Eldridge  was  in  no  mood  for  conciliation ; 
so  he  only  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  and 
curled  his  lip.  The  cool  contempt  with  which 
he  met  her  threatning  words,  whioh  were  no 
unmeaning  utterance,  stung  his  wife  into  mo- 
mentary madness.  With  an  imprecation 
that  startled  him  by  its  profanity,  she  glanced 
from  the  room,  and  left  him  alone  with  their 
frightened  little  one. 

Silently,  Mr.  Eldridge  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  Katy,  partly  averting  his  face  from  her,  yet 
moving  his  hand  over  the  bed  until  it  rested  on 
one  of  hers,  which  it  grasped  with  a  tender 
pressure,  that  was  returned  eagerly. 

"  Will  you  have  some  water  ?"  he  asked,  after 
a  few  moments  had  elapsed. 

44  No,  father.  I'm  not  dry  now,"  murmured 
the  child. 

44  Don't  you  want  anything  f" 

44  No,  father." 

44  Does  your  back  pain  you  muoh  tv 
44  Not  now." 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Eldridge  swelled  with  ten- 
derness for  Katy,  as  her  little  hand  kept 
clasping  his,  its  touch  of  love  thrilling  to  his 
heart — and  he  leaned  over  and  kissed  her. 

44 1  love  you,  father."  It  seemed  as  if  the 
child  could  not  keep  back  the  words  from  her 
lips. 

44  Dear  Katy !"  He  kissed  h*r  again,  and  then 
sat  for  a  long  time  silent,  buried  in  troubled 
thoughts,  and  trying  to  penetrate  the  thick 
clouds  that  darkened  his  sky  and  shadowed  the 
way  along  whioh  his  feet  must  tread. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Weakly, 
"  Is  Katy  dead  f" 

44  No.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  she 
were!" 

44  You  are  terribly  agitated,  Mrs.  Eldridge. 
What  has  happened  ?" 

44  That  which  crushes  all  softness  out  of  my 
woman's  heart.  Eldridge  has  dared  to  put  his 
hands  on  me  1" 

44  What!" 

44  Has  dared  to  put  his  hands  on  me  in  anger, 
and  I'll  never  forgive  him  I" 

44  Sit  down— calm  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Weak- 
ly.  44  This  is  serious  business  1" 

44  It  is  serious  business.  Half-an-hour  ago  he 
did  that  to  me,  which  he  will  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  repeating.  I  have  left  his  house, 
and  forever.  All  I  want  here,  is  shelter  for  a 
few  days,  and  your  wise  counsel." 

44 Both  of  which,  dear,  injured  friend!  you 
shall  have.  But  tell  me  all  that  has  happened." 

44 1  can  remember  nothing  except  that  he  laid 
his  hand  on  me  in  anger.  This  blasting  fact 
sweeps  all  else  from  my  memory." 
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"  Strike  a  wife !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Weakly,  ex- 
cited into  strong  womanly  indignation.  "My 
blood  seethes  at  the  mention  of  such  an  oat 
rage !    You  did  well  to  leave  on  the  instant.11 

"  He  did  not  strike  me."  No :  Mrs.  Eldridge 
said  not  these  words,  although  they  sprung 
to  her  lips,  and  truth  pleaded  for  their  utter- 
ance. 

"  Strike  a  wife !"  repeated  the  friend.  "  Such 
a  thing  has  not  before  been  known  in  Arden  1" 

"Where  Is  your  husband?"  enquired  Mrs. 
Kldridge. 

"  He  hasnt  come  down  yet,  this  morning." 
"I  do  not  wish  to  meet  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Eldridge. 

"  No  necessity  for  that.  Come  up  with  me  to 
our  little  spare-room,  and  you  shall  be  cloistered 
like  a  nuni" 

The  two  women  went  hastily  and  silently  up 
to  the  spare  chamber,  which  was  in  the  story 
above  where  Mr.  Weakly  slept. 

"  How  you  tremble !  Compose  yourself,"  said 
Mrs.  Weakly,  as  they  entered  the  room.  "Hadn't 
you  better  lie  down  ?" 

Mrs.  Eldridge  threw  herself,  with  an  aban- 
doned air,  upon  the  bed,  giving  way  to  a  flood 
of  tears  as  she  did  so. 

"My  poor  unhappy  friend!  To  think  that 
this  dreadful  ordeal  was  in  store  for  you.  I 
never  could  have  believed  it  of  Eldridge — the 
brute !  To  strike  a  wife !  the  climax  of  all  out- 
rages. Do  you  know  that  was  the  reason  why 
Mrs.  Glendy  separated  from  her  husband  ?" 
"  I  never  heard  it  before." 
"  It  is  true.  I  once  had  the  whole  story  from 
her  own  lips.  She  is  not  much  given  to  the 
melting  mood,  but  I  can  tell  you,  she  cried  like 
a  child  when  she  related  the  circumstance 
She  loved  her  husband ;  but  the  outrage  was 
one  that  her  pride  never  would  forgive.  She 
loved  him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  ;  but  never 
saw  him  from  the  day  he  lifted  his  hand  against 
her,  and  never  forgave  him.  She  is  a  woman 
of  true  spirit.   We  must  advise  with  ber." 

"0,  yes,  I  must  see  her,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. My  own  thoughts  are  too  much  in  con- 
fusion. I  cannot  see  clearly.  I  am  in  the 
centre  of  a  bewildering  maze." 

"  How  is  poor  little  Katy  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Weak- 
ly, her  thoughts  naturally  reverting  to  the  child. 

"Don't  speak  of  her!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  El- 
dridge, putting  up  both  hands,  and  averting  her 
face.   "  I  cannot  bear  it !" 

It  did  occur  to  Mrs.  Weakly  that,  perhaps, 
under  the  circumstances,  something  was  due 
from  Mrs.  Eldridge  to  her  hopelessly  injured 
little  one,  and  that,  for  her  sake,  a  great  deal 
ought  to  have  been  endured.    She  could  not 
really  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  a; 
mother  to  abandon  her  child  to  stranger-hands,  \ 
only  a  few  hours  after  having  been  hurt  in  so  \ 
dreadful  a  manner.    But  the  subject  appeared  \ 
to  distress  her  friend  so  deeply,  that  she  asked  j 
no  farther  questions,  and  tried  to  push  aside  > 
from  her  own  mind  a  view  of  the  case  that! 
rather  tended  to  subdue  the  enthusiasm  at  first  I 
awakened  in  behalf  of  the  outraged  wife.  Her 
own  heart  told  her,  that  a  mother's  love,  in  this  j 


case,  should  have  been  stronger  than  a  wife'i 
indignation. 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  Weakly  said  to  his  wife:— 
"  Who  was  the  person  I  heard  you  talking 
with  so  earnestly  this  morning?    The  voice 
sounded  like  that  of  Eldridge's  wife.   She's  aa 
early  visitor." 

"Eldridge's  wife !"  Mrs.  Weakly  tossed  her 
head  and  laughed  lightly.  "You  must  hare 
been  asleep  and  dreaming,  instead  of  awake  and 
listening,  as  you  imagined.  Eldridge's  wife! 
Poor  thing  P' — the  voice  fell  to  a  more  sober 
tone — "  She  has  something  else  to  do,  with  her 
broken-backed  child,  besides  gadding  about 
before  breakfast  in  the  morning." 

"So  I  should  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Weakly. 
"  Poor  little  thing  I  I  wonder  how  she  passed 
the  night.  It  was  a  dreadful  accident.  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  it." 

"Dreadful,  indeed.  Poor  child  1"  said  Mrs. 
Weakly,  in  a  tone  of  womanly  sympathy; 
"  What  a  life  she  has  before  her.  If  she  were 
my  child,  I  could  wish  her  dead  rather  than  so 
hopelessly  crippled  and  deformed." 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Weakly  went  out,  as 
usual,  U  his  business,  and  Mrs.  Weakly  hurried 
up  to  her  friend  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  some 
light  articles  of  food.  The  tea  only  was  taken ; 
and  then  the  question — "  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 
— was  earnestly  debated. 

Without  the  more  experienced  advice  of  Mrs. 
Glendy,  it  was  found  impossible  to  reach  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  day  was  now  too 
far  advanced  for  Mrs.  Eldridge  to  go  abroad,  as 
she  would  be*  seen,  and  she  wished,  for  the 
present,  to  remain  concealed.  So  her  friend 
put  on  her  bonnet,  and  ran  over  to  see  the  wise 
counsellor,  who  was  to  guide  the  bark  of  their 
mutual  friend  safely  over  the  dangerous  reefs 
upon  which  it  had  been  suddenly  cast.  Her 
call  was  an  unusually  early  one,  and  Mrs. 
Weakly  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before  Mrs. 
Glendy  made  her  appearance.  At  last  she 
came  into  the  parlor  with  an  impressive  air, 
kissed  her  visitor  warmly,  and  said,  as  she 
grasped  her  hand — 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  Mrs.  Weakly !  Yon 
have  given  me  an  early  and  pleasant  surprise. 
But  you  look  serious,  my  friend.  Ah !  no  won- 
der. That  dreadful  scene  we  witnessed  last 
night  was  enough  to  make  any  one  feel  serious. 
Poor  Mrs.  Eldridge !  I  pity  her  from  my  heart." 

"And  you  may  well  pity  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Weakly,  "for  she  has  a  worse  trouble  than 
that." 

"  Worse !   How  f   You  startle  me !" 
"A  great  deal  worse.    A  trouble  past  mend- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Weakly,  in  a  solemn  manner. 
" Speak!    What  is  it?   I  have  a  heart  to 

feel." 

"  She  had  some  angry  words  with  her  hus- 
band this  morning,  and  he  

Mrs.  Weakly  paused. 

"  What  ?"  Mrs.  Glendy  bent  forward  eagerly. 
"Struck  her!" 

Mrs.  Glendy,  who  had  taken  a  seat  beside  her 
friend,  started  up,  with  clenched  hand  and  burn- 
ing cheeks,  exclaiming — 
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44  Man's  unpardonable  sin  against  woman ! 
Struck  her  did  you  say?"  And  Mrs.  Giendyj 
leaned  her  face  close  to  that  of  her  friend. 

"  Yes— struck  her,"  said  Mrs.  Weakly,  speak-  j 
ing  low  in  her  throat — 44  struck  her !" 

"And  she  left  his  house  on  the  instant  ?" 

44  She  did." 

"  Right !  She  would  have  been  unworthy  the 
name  of  woman  had  she  remained  an  hour 
after  the  commission  of  such  an  outrage.  Where 
is  she  ?" 

"At  my  house ;  and  she  desires  to  see  you  as 
soon  as  possible." 

"  I  will  be  there  right  early.  Say  to  her,  that 
I  deeply  sympathize  with  her — approve  her 
course— and  beg  of  her  to  be  calm,  womanly, 
and  resolute." 

44  How  soon  may  we  expect  you  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Weakly. 

"  In  less  than  half-an-hour." 

44  What  if  Mr.  Eldridge,  learning  that  his  wife 
is  at  my  house,  should  call  there  and  demand 
an  interview  ?" 

"Let  it  be  imperatively  refused.  He  has 
lifted  his  hand  against  her,  and  that  act  should 
work  an  eternal  separation  between  a  man  and 
his  wife,  driving  them  as  far  asunder  as  the 
antipodes.  Henceforth,  let  them  be  nothing 
to  each  other." 

44  So  say  I.  If  Weakly  were  to— but  that  is 
impossible,"  added  Mrs.  Weakly — 44  It  isn't  in 
him ;  and  if  it  were,  his  knowledge  of  my  spirit 
would  forever  keep  his  passions  under  con- 
trol." 

Mrs.  Weakly  was  within  a  short  distance  of 
Tier  house,  on  her  return  from  Mrs.  Glendy's, 
when  she  saw  Mr.  Eldridge  coming  hurriedly 
down  the  street.  They  met  at  her  door.  He 
looked  pale  and  excited. 

44  Have  you  seen  my  wife  this  morning  ?"  he 
asked,  almost  roughly. 

44 Your  wife?"  There  was  evasion  in  the 
voice  and  manner  of  Mrs.  Weakly. 

44  Yes,  my  wife.    Have  you  seen  her  ?" 

44  No,  sir,"  firmly  answered  Mrs.  Weakly. 
44  She  is  no  longer  his  wife — that  blow  severed 
the  bond,"  she  said  to  herself,  in  palliation  of 
the  falsehood. 

Eldridge  gazed  into  the  face  of  Mrs.  Weakly 
for  a  few  moments.  She  returned  his  look  with 
an  unflinching  steadiness,  and  then  said,  in  a 
tone  of  well-feigned  interest — 

/•Poor  little  Katy!  How  did  she  pass  the 
night,  and  how  is  she  this  morning  ?" 

44  She  is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
all  things  considered,"  replied  Mr.  Eldridge. 
After  a  moment  he  added — "  You  are  certain 
that  you  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Eldridge  ?" 

44 1  have  already  answered  that  question,  sir," 
replied  Mrs.  Weakly,  in  an  offended  manner. 
44  But  why  do  you  ask  ?"  A  woman's  curiosity 
prompted  this  query. 

44  She  left  home  more  than  an  hour  ago,  and 
cannot  imagine  where  she  has  gone." 

44  Why  did  she  leave  ?"  was  enquired. 

44  Heaven  knows  1    I  don't." 

"  Some  good  reason,  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs. 
Weakly. 


44  Some  good  reason  for  a  woman,  it  may  be." 
Mr.  Eldridge  curled  his  lip  as  he  spoke,  adding — 
"  Your  woman's  reasons  are  generally  whims 
and  impulses,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  They  will, 
but  never  think." 

44  But  they  know  how  to  will  with  a  will,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Weakly,  in  a  sharp  voice, 44  as  some 
men  know  to  their  cost,  and  as  you  may,  per- 
haps, discover,  to  your  sorrow,  before  you 
die." 

44  I've  found  that  out  already,"  said  Eldridge. 
44  But  that  doesn't  signify  now.  I  don't  wish  to 
exchange  sharp  words  with  any  one,  but  to  find 
my  wife.  Should  you  see  her,  oblige  me  by 
saying  to  her,  that  her  sick  and  crippled  child 
needs  her  attention,  and  must  have  it." 

44  Mutt  is  no  word  for  a  man  to  utter  when 
speaking  of  his  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Weakly. 

A  slight  sound  at  the  moment  reached  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  glancing  upwards,  by 
a  kind  of  instinot,  he  saw  the  face  of  his  wife 
looking  down  upon  him  from  between  the  partly 
closed  shutters  above.  For  only  a  moment  he 
saw  it— in  the  next  it  was  hidden  from  his 
sight. 

44  Ha  1"  he  ejaculated.   44  So  she  is  here !" 

44  Who  is  here?"  boldly  asked  Mrs.  Weakly. 

44  My  wife,  as  I  supposed.  Will  you  bear  to 
her  a  message  from  her  husband  1" 

44  Your  wife  is  not  here."  Mrs.  Weakly  laid 
a  particular  emphasis  on  the  word  wife. 

44 1  feared  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  bad 
advisers,"  said  Mr.  Eldridge,  sternly.  "It  is 
clear  now.  A  thoughtless,  wrong-minded  woman, 
has  power  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  harm  in  this 
world." 

44  Rail  on,  sir!  Contempt  for  woman,  is,  by 
most  of  your  sex,  considered  a  manly  virtue." 

Mr.  Eldridge  waved  his  hand  impatiently, 
saying — 

44 1  am  in  no  mood  to  bandy  words.  Do  me 
only  a  single  favor.   Bear  this  message  to  my 

wife." 

Curiosity  as  to  the  message  was  stronger  than 
the  suddenly  formed  purpose  of  Mrs.  Weakly 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  true  marital  rela- 
tion. 

44  Say  on,  sir.  I  am  all  attention,"  she  re- 
plied. 

44  Tell  her,  from  me,  that,  for  the  sake  of  her 
suffering  child,  I  wish  her  to  return  home  at 
once."  Mr.  Eldridge  spoke  very  much  like  a 
man  in  earnest— and  so  he  was.  44  Say  to  her, 
J  that  all  of  this  day,  the  doors  of  my  house  re- 
main open  ;  but  that,  after  the  sun  goes  down, 
they  will  be  closed  against  her,  and  forever !" 

44  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  I"  And  the  little 
woman  curled  her  lip  and  tossed  her  head. 

44 All  I  desire,  madam,  is,  that  you  will  repeat 
my  words.  May  I  depend  on  you?"  said 
Eldridge. 

44  0,  certainly,  sir.  I  will  give  them  to  the 
letter."  returned  Mrs.  Weakly,  in  a  defiant 
manner. 

44  Good  morning !"  And  before  the  lady  had 
time  for  a  word  in  reply,  Mr.  Eldridge  was 
striding  away  in  the  direction  of  his  home. 
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chapter  xx. 


|  food  since  the  day  before,  felt  that  he  must 
|  have  something  to  keep  him  from  sinking. 
Mr.  Eldridge,  shocked,  outraged,  and  dis- ,  There  was  brandy  in  the  house  ;  he  thought  of 
couraged  by  the  conduct  of  his  wife  towards !  it,  and  acted,  at  once,  upon  the  thought.  The 
Katy,  did  not  leave  the  bed  side  again,  until  •  draught  taken  was  large  for  him,  and  it  brought 
breakfast  was  announced.  For  a  portion  of  the  i  mind  and  body  up  to  a  firmer  tone,  though 
time  he  had  remained  with  his  head  bowed ;  reason  was  left  obscured.  It  was  after  this  sti- 
down,  and  his  face  buried  in  a  pillow,  the  hand  >  mulus  was  received,  and  while  partially  under 
of  his  child  clasped  tightly  within  his  own.  The  j  its  influence,  that  he  set  forth  in  search  of  his 
night  had  been  sleepless,  and  nature  was  over-  \  wife,  and  left  for  her,  with  Mrs.  Weakly,  his 
wearied.  Complete  bodily  repose  gave  power  |  indignant  ultimatum.  The  fact  of  her  deser- 
to  slumber,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  external  \  ti on  of  home,  at  this  particular  time,  when  their 
consciousness  faded,  and  he  dreamed  that  he  j  youngest  child  needed  a  mother's  devoted  care 
saw  his  wife  fleeing  from  the  house.  So  vivid  \  more  than  vat  any  period  since  her  birth,  stood 
was  this  dream,  that  when  he  started  up  at  the  >  forth,  to  his  mind,  in  such  revolting  deformity, 
sound  of  the  breakfast  bell,  he  could  not,  for  a  { that  he  felt  her  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of 
few  moments,  pass  it  aside  as  an  airy  vision.     \  woman.    His  whole  nature  rose  up  against 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?"  he  enquired  of  the  \  her. 
two  older  children,  on  entering  the  breakfast-  S    Mr.  Eldridge  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  when 
room.  she  returned  from  his  hurried  visit  to  the  house 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer  of  both.  }  of  Mrs.  Weakly  in  search  of  his  wife.  Doctor 
Mr  Eldridge  turned  away,  and  went  hastily  ^  Penrose  and  his  kind-hearted  lady  met  him  at 
up  stairs,  passing  from  room  to  room,  but  in  $  his  own  door,  and  went  up  with  him  to  the  room 
none  of  them  finding  the  object  of  his  search.  \  where  Katy  lay.  The  poor  child  had  received 
"  Harriet  1"  he  called,  in  a  suppressed  voice.  5  but  few  of  the  attentions  she  needed.  Her 
44  Harriet  I"  the  tones  were  louder.  $  room  was  in  order — so  much  had  been  done  by 

"  Harriet !"  only  echo  returned  the  word.      s  the  mother's  hands — but  her  bed  had  not  been 
Mr.  Eldridge  sat  down  to  think,  and  if  possible,  *  made,  nor  had  she  received  any  food, 
to  force  his  thoughts  into  order  and  coherence.  \    A  glance  told  Mrs.  Penrose  that  something 
"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  he  asked  of  him- 1  was  wrong.    She  looked  around  the  room,  then 
self.    44  Where  has  she  gone  ?   Why  has  she  5  at  the  bed,  and  at  the  child,  with  her  damp, 
left  the  house  ?"  ^matted  hair,  and  face  from  which  water  had  not 

The  truth  was  suggested,  but  he  flung  the  $  removed  the  traces  of  tears 


suggestion  aside  as  improbable, 

44  No,  no !  She  is  not  insane  enough  for  that, 
violent  and  wrong-headed  as  she  has  sometimes 
shown  herself. 

But  the  suggestion,  once  made,  could  not  be 
kept  out  of  his  mind.  He  remembered  with 
what  angry  violence  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon 
tier,  and  how  fearfully  excited  she  had  become. 
Her  last  passionate  threats  and  imprecations 
sounded  in  his  ears,  as  if  just  flung  upon  the 
air,  and  he  perceived  in  them  a  meaning  not  re- 
alized before. 

44  Graoious  heavens !"  he  exclaimed,  aloud,  as 
the  possibility  of  her  having  taken  a  step,  des- 
tined to  prove  so  disastrous  to  all  their  future, 
grew  distinct  in  his  thoughts.    44  It  cannot  be  1" 

For  a  time,  Mr.  Eldridge  felt  like  a  man  stun- 
ned by  a  heavy  blow.  There  was  a  pressure  on 
heart  and  brain.  Then,  all  the  suffering,  dis- 
grace, desolation,  disruptions,  and  bitter  ex- 
periences in  store  for  himself  and  children,  were 
vividly  seen,  and  he  groaned  aloud,  as  he  looked, 


I'm  afraid  this  shock  has  been  too  much 
for  Mrs.  Eldridge,  and  that  she  is  sick,"  Mrs. 
Penrose  remarked. 

44  Worse  than  that  I"  Mr.  Eldridge  spoke  in 
an  undertone,  and  half  to  himself,  though  his 
words  reached  the  ears  of  both  the  doctor  and 
his  wife,  and  startled  them  by  their  strange 
tone  and  vague  significance.  Neither  of  them 
felt  at  liberty  to  question  farther. 

44  How  is  my  little  girl  ?"  the  doctor  asked,  in 
a  kind,  encouraging  voice,  as  he  bent  over  Katy, 
and  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  her  forehead. 
14  Better,"  was  the  simple  response 
Such  attentions  as  were  needed  from  the  phy- 
sician, were  then  given.  Doctor  Penrose  found 
her  in  rather  a  feverish  condition,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  not  doing  so  well  as  he  had  hoped  to 
find  her.  That  she  had  been  neglected,  was  too 
apparent. 

Mrs.  Penrose  gave  such  personal  care  to  the 
child,  as  her  condition  demanded. 

44  She  has  had  no  breakfast,"  said  Mr.  Eldridge, 


in  imagination,  upon  the  sad  realities  to  come.  \  aside. 

"Impossible!"  he  could  not  help  saying.*    44  Indeed  1  that  must  be  seen  to,"  and  the  doc- 
" Harriet  is  passionate,  selfish,  and  self-willed;  \ tor's  wife  passed  quickly  from  the  room,  and 
but  not  mad  enough  to  drag  down  upon  her- S  went  down  into  the  kitchen.  • 
self,  her  husband,  and  her  children,  such  utter  j    44  Katy  has  had  nothing  to  eat  this  morning/' 
ruin  as  this."  ;she  said  to  the  girl,  whom  she  found  sitting  by 

But,  time  glided  on,  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  did  not  j  a  table,  resting,  thereon,  her  great/ red  arms, 
make  her  appearance.    From  the  domestic,  her  $  and  looking  both  stupid  and  lazy, 
husband  learned  that  she  had  left  the  housed    44 'Deed,  and  ye  may  say  thot,  ma'am;  H*« 
a  little  while  after  their  angry  passage  of  words.  ?  mighty  little  the  checkins  get,  when  the  ould 


This  strengthened  his  worst  fears. 


hen  ivon't  scratch  for  'em." 


Faint  from  loss  of  rest,  and  violent  mental  $  44  The  poor  child  must  have  some  breakfast* 
exoitement,  Mr.  Eldridge,  who  had  taken  no  |  Will  you  make  her  a  piece  of  toast  f" 


o 
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"  Yis,  ma'am,  or  ony  thing  else  ye'U  tell  me 
to  do  for  her,  though  she  is  the  greatest  little 
possessed  I  ever  did  see  in  me  born  days.  But 
they  say  her  back  is  broken.  Och !  sorra  the 
day  for  her  I" 

Mrs.  Penrose  did  not  encourage  the  girl  to 
talk ;  yet,  for  all  this,  by  the  time  she  had  some 
toast  and  tea,  and  a  soft-boiled  egg  ready  for 
Katy,  she  understood,  pretty  distinctly,  that 
there  had  been  a  sharp  quarrel  between  Mr.  and ) 
Mrs.  Kidridge,  and  that  the  Utter  had  gone  off 
at  an  early  hour,  and  had  not  yet  returned. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Penrose  left  the  sick  room, ' 
Mr.  Eldridge  drew  the  doctor  into  the  next 
apartment,  and  when  they  were  there  alone, 
said  to  him,  in  a  grave,  sad  way  : 

"Dr.  Penrose,  a  thing  has  just  happened 
which  is  destined  to  bring  disgrace  upon  my 
family,  and  to  mar  our  whole  future.  My  wife 
has  left  my  house  in  a  fit  of  passion." 

"  No— no— surely  not,  Mr.  Eldridge!"  said 
the  doctor,  startled  at  the  announcement. 

u  It  is  too  true.  Let  me  relate  to  you  the 
circumstances,  just  as  they  occurred." 

And  Mr.  Kidridge  repeated  what  the  reader 
already  knows,  about  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Eld- 
ridge towards  Katy,  his  own  rough  interference, 
and  her  subsequent  withdrawal  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Weakly,  whither  he  had  traoed  her. 

"  It  is  only  an  outburst  of  passion,  and  will 
soon  be  over,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  It  must  be  over  very  soon,  to  avail  any- 
thing," said  Mr.  Eldridge,  resolutely.  "She 
has  tried  me  j  ust  beyond  the  point  of  endurance. 
If  she  returns  before  the  sun  goes  down,  well — 
she  may  return  !  But,  by  all  that  is  sacred !  if 
8 he  is  beyond  my  threshhold  at  that  hour,  the 
door  is  closed  against  her  forever  1" 

"  Speak  not  rashly,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Above 
all,  do  not  act  rashly  in  so  serious  a  business  as 
this.  Your  wife,  besides  being  blinded  by  pas- 
sion, is  in  the  hands,  I  fear,  of  bad  advisers." 

"  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life,  than 
I  am  now,"  replied  Mr.  Eldridge,  sternly,  clench- 
ing both  hands  as  he  spoke.  "  Tried,  for  years, 
as  few  men  have  been  tried,  my  whole  nature 
is,  at  last,  stung  into  revolt.  I  am  not  the  man 
I  was  yesterday.  Then  I  would  have  temporized, 
as  of  old,  yielded,  and  forgiven.  It  is  not  so 
now ;  for  good  or  evil,  I  am  changed ;  and  if 
that  mad  woman  does  not  return  to-day,  she 
shall  never  return !" 

"Think  of  your  poor,  injured  child,  who 
must  have  the  tender,  patient,  never-ceasing 
care  of  a  mother,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  That  she  can  never  have  ;  for  heaven  has 
not  blest  her  with  a  true  mother."  The  voice 
of  Mr.  Eldridge  was  softer,  and  trembled  slightly. 
"She  has  .more  to  hope  from  the  heart  of  a 
stranger,  than  from  the  heart  of  her  who  bore 
her.  In  all  human  probability,  the  change  will 
be  in  her  favor." 

"  But  such  a  change  must  not  be  talked  of  as 
possible,"  said  Dr.  Penrose. 

"  I  fear  it  is  very  possible.  You  do  not  know 
Harriet  Eldridge  as  I  know  her." 

"  The  kind  offices  of  neighbors  you  will  not 
reject?"  said  Doctor  Penrose. 


"I  can  pledge  myself  to  nothing,  doctor. 
Mrs.  Eldridge  has  ray  ultimatum.  It  is  with 
her  to  accept  or  reject.  If  she  returns  home, 
and  acts  as  a  wife  and  mother  should  act,  all 
may  be  well.  But,  if  the  sun  goes  down  this 
day,  and  she  remain  absent  after  that  hour,  her 
fate  is  sealed.  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  her." 

"  Madness !  Folly  !  What  has  come  over 
you,  my  good  friend  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

"Simply  this:  I  am,  at  last,  driven  to  the 
wall,  and  have  turned  upon  my  pursuer!" 

"Doctor."  It  was  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Penrose, 
calling  from  Katy's  room.  So  the  hurried  in- 
terview ended.  Mr.  Eldridge  descended  to  his 
office,  and  left  the  doctor  and  his  wife  alone.  In 
about  ten  minutes,  the  former  came  down 
stairs. 

"  Katy  must  have  a  careful  attendant,"  said 
he,  on  meeting  Mr.  Eldridge.  "  It  will  not  do 
for  her  to  be  left  alone." 

"  I  know  that,  doctor ;  but  where  shall  I  find 
the  right  person  ?" 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  I  presume,  in 
procuring  a  nurse.  As  I  go  down  the  street,  I 
will  oall  in  and  see  Mrs.  Lamb.  She  is  a  kind 
soul,  and  will  come,  no  doubt,  for  a  few  days. 
Mrs.  Penrose  will  remain  with  Katy  until  she 
arrives." 

The  doctor  passed  on  without  further  remark, 
leaving  the  unhappy  man  alone  with  his  mad- 
dening thoughts. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

A?  the  day  wore  on,  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  Mr.  Eldridge  experienced  a  hundred 
fluctuations,  though  never  once  did  he  recede 
from  his  stern  purpose  in  regard  to  his  wife. 
There  were  times  when  he  hoped  that  she  would 
repent  of  her  rashness,  and  return  home  ere  the 
sun  went  down  ;  and  times  when  he  desired  the 
present  separation  to  be  eternal.  He  saw  little 
to  hope  for  in  any  temporary  healing  of  the  rup- 
ture. Hostile  feelings  would  remain,  and  hostile 
acts  be  resumed,  sooner  or  later.  Of  all  this 
strife,  ungentleness,  disorder,  and  bickering,  he 
was  heart- weary.  Already  imagination  had 
sketched  for  him  a  different,  and  more  attractive 
home  than  the  one  over  which  his  wife  had 
ruled  for  years.  The  new-born  love  of  Katy 
created  a  strange,  vague,  fluttering  hope,  in  his 
over- tried  heart.  He  still  felt  for  her  that  yearn  - 
ing  love,  which  had  sprung  into  existence  only 
a  few  hours  before,  and  which  gained  fresh 
vigor  every  moment.  He  went  out  but  onoe 
during  the  day,  and  that  only  for  a  little  while. 
Most  of  the  time  he  was  walking  the  floor  of 
his  office,  wandering  restlessly  about  the  house, 
or  sitting  beside  Katy,  holding  one  of  her  hands, 
and  looking  down  lovingly  upon  her  young  face, 
that  had  all  at  once  grown  singularly  gentle  in 
its  expression. 

Meantime,  Doctor  Penrose  and  his  excellent 
wife  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation ;  or,  rather,  to  induce  Mrs.  Eldiidge 
to  return  home.  Most  of  the  day  Mrs.  Penrose 
passed  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Eldridge  and  her 
two  wrong  advisers.   Mrs.  Weakly  she  succeed- 
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ed  in  partially  gaining  over  to  her  side,  but  Mrs. 
Glendy  never  yielded  her  view  of  the  case  for 
an  instant,  declaring  that  if  Mrs.  Eld  ridge  let 
her  foot  cross  the  threshhold  of  her  husband's 
door,  while  he  maintained  his  present  threaten- 
ing attitude,  she  would  disgrace  her  sex. 

The  only  concession  which  Mrs.  Penrose 
could  gain  from  the  indignant  trio,  was  this :  If 
Mr.  Eldridge  would  withdraw  his  tyrannical 
uitimatnm,  and  leave  his  wife  free  to  return  at 
any  time  she  pleased,  she  might  come  home  in 
a  day  or  two — perhaps,  sometime  during  that 
very  evening. 

Hopeless  of  inducing  Mrs.  Eldridge  to  recede 
from  this  position,  Mrs.  Penrose,  accompanied 
by  her  husband,  went  around  to  see  Mr.  Eldridge 
late  in  the  afternoon.  They  found  him  un- 
changed in  his  purpose. 

"  It  lacks,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  an  earnest 
entreaty  to  meet,  with  some  concession,  the 
stubborn  pride  of  his  wrongly  counselled  wife — 
"  but  one  hour  to  sunset  If  she  return  before 
that  time,  well.  If  absent,  the  door  is  closed 
against  her  forever !  I  have  said  it  once  and 
again ;  and  by  all  that  is  evil  and  good,  I  will 
keep  my  word  t  She  says  that  I  struck  her. 
The  charge  is  as  false  as  her  own  heart !  That 
is  the  crowning  outrage.  No— no,  kind  friends ! 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  interest  you  have 
taken,  and  shall  never  forget  it  while  life  lasts." 

"  But  think  of  your  children,"  urged  Mrs. 
Penrose,  feebly,  for  little  hope  of  making  any 
impression  remained. 

"  If  I  have  wavered  at  all  in  my  purpose," 
was  firmly  answered,  "  the  thought  of  my  chil- 
dren has  inspired  me  with  new  resolution.  She 
has  been  no  true  mother,  and  it  is  best  for 
them  to  be  at -once  and  forever  removed  from; 
her  influence." 

The  sun  went  down,  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  was ; 
still  absent  from  the  home  of  her  husband.  He  j 
had  waited,  in  feverish  restlessness,  up  to  the : 
fatal  moment.   It  came,  and  passed. 

"God  help  us  all!" 

The  words  fell  impulsively  from  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Eldridge,  as,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  give 
force  to  his  purpose,  he  shut  the  door  of  his 
house,  and  locked  it  with  a  resolute  hand. 

"God  help  us  all !"  he  repeated,  as  he  walked 
back  along  the  passage.  He  had  only  gone  a 
few  paces,  when  the  bell  rung  violently. 

"  Too  late !"  he  muttered,  between  his  teeth. 
"Too  late!  The  sun  has  gone  down, and  the 
door  is  shut.  Too  late!  Too  late!  God  help 
us  ail!" 

His  manner  was  that  of  a  person  half  in- 
sane. 

The  bell  rung  once  more.  The  servant  came 
to  answer  it,  but  Mr.  Eldridge  waved  her  back. 

"  No— no."  And  he  shook  his  clenched  hand 
towards  the  door.  "  The  sun  is  down,  and  it  is 
shut !  I  said  that  it  would  be  so !  Go  your  own 
way !  The  world  is  wide  enough  for  both  you 
and  me.    Henceforth  our  paths  diverge  " 

Mr.  Eldridge  stood  still.  The  beating  of  his 
heart  was  audible  in  his  own  ears.  All  was 
silent  as  death. 

"  She  was  but  a  moment  too  late,"  was  whis- 


pered in  his  thoughts.  "  Not  a  moment,  it  may 
be.  She  has  come  at  the  time,  and  you  must 
keep  your  word." 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Eldridge  began  to  yield ;  he  . 
moved  a  pace  or  two  in  the  direction  of  the 
door,  and  then  paused.  Again  the  bell  was  rung, 
but  more  feebly.  The  diminished  hope  indicated 
by  this  less  confident  summons,  had  the  right? 
effect,  and  something  of  pity  for  his  repent&ntj 
wife  was  stirred  in  his  bosom. 

"  It  is  well,  perhaps,"  he  murmured,  as  he 
kept  on  towards  the  door.  His  hand  was  on 
the  key,  and  as  he  turned  the  bolts  of  the  lock, 
the  bell-wire  rattled  again,  and  the  low  sound 
of  the  distant  ringing  bell  came  faintly  to  his 
ears. 

"The  agony  is  over!"  It  was  his  mental 
ejaculation  as  he  slowly  opened  the  door;  all 
the  powers  of  his  mind  in  exercise  to  repress 
the  strong  agitation  that  was  nearly  overmaster- 
ing him. 

"  Has  she  returned  V9  A  voice,  trembling  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Eldridge  leaned  against  the  door  to  sup- 
port himself. 

"  Tes — yes !  I  am  sure  she  has  come  back  !,f 
Mrs.  Penrose  spoke  eagerly. 

"  She  is  not  here  ?"  Mr.  Eldridge  shook  his 
head  slowly,  and  there  was  deep  sadness  in  his 
voice. 

Mrs.  Penrose  seemed  stunned.  A  moment 
or  two  she  stood  with  pale  cheeks,  and  eyes 
cast  upon  the  ground.  Then  uttering,  fervently, 
yet  in  a  despairing  voice — 

"  God  help  you  all !"  she  turned  away,  and 
went  hurriedly  homeward. 

"  Amen  I"  came  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Eldridge, 
as  he  shut  the  door.  "Amen!  God  help  us 
all  I" 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

A  death  in  the  honse  could  not  have  wroueht 
a  deeper  change  on  the  inmates,  than  did  this 
unhappy  event.    The  feeling  of  each  mem- 
ber towards  the  absent  mother,  was  such  as  we 
feel  towards  the  "  departed."    There  was  a 
strange  stillness  about  the  dwelling.  William 
and  Jacob,  who  had,  a  few  times,  asked  where 
their  mother  was,  and  when  she  would  return, 
ceased  their  enquiries,  for  the  answers  were 
grave  and  unsatisfactory,  burdening  their  young 
thoughts  with  an  oppressive  mystery.  Their 
strife  ceased ;  their  bearing  was  more  quiet,  and 
5  they  talked  with  each  other  in  lower  tones. 
|  When  they  came  into  Katy's  room,  it  was  with 
!  noiseless  steps ;  and  when  they  looked  into  her 
|  face,  new  and  gentler  feelings  moved  over  their 
!  young  hearts.    The  dislike  and  antagonism 
i  with  which  they  had  always  met  her  heretofore, 
\  were  gone  now,  and  something  of  vague  won- 
\  der  was  in  their  hearts  at  the  change.    It  was 

<  their  sister  Katy — and  yet  not  the  same  Katy. 

<  They  could  not  understand  it  all ;  but  they  saw 
•  her  with  different  eyes,  and  felt  towards  her  as 
\  they  had  never  felt  before. 

<  Something  was  due  to  Mrs.  Lamb,  the  nurse 
!  of  Katy,  for  this  milder  aspect  of  affairs.  She 
J  was  a  loving,  gentle,  wise,  and  right-hearted 
'  woman,  and  felt  deep  pity  for  the  abandoned 
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children.   The  sphere  of  her  true  quality  was 
felt  by  all  who  oame  near  to  her.   No  one  trifled 
with  Mrs.  Lamb;  yet  she  wore  not  a  grave 
countenance.   No  one  felt  like  indulging  in  ill- ; 
humor,  or  unkindly  feelings  towards  others,  ; 
when  she  was  present ;  yet  she  rarely  rebuked 
by  words,  the  evil  that  was  manifested  in  her  j 
presence. 

The  influence  of  suoh  a  woman,  at  such  a 
time,  could  not  fail  to  be  for  good.  Wisely,  yet 
not  from  thought,  but  in  obedience  to  the  true 
ins ti acts  of  her  oharaoter,  did  she  adapt  herself 
to  the  state  of  things  around  her.  Towards  the 
two  boys,  she  at  once  manifested  an  interest 
which  they  felt  to  be  genuine,  and  which  drew 
them  nearer  to  her,  and  gave  her  power  over  them. 
Particularly  did  she  endeavor,  in  the  beginning,  ; 
to  awaken  in  their  hearts  genuine  pity  for  their 
little  sister.  This  proved  no  difficult  task,  for 
the  change  in  Katy  had  a  softening  influence  on 
all  who  came  near  her. 

In  a  few  days,  order  reigned  where  everything 
had  been  disorder.  Tet  had  there  been  no  re^ 
pression  of  evils  with  a  strong  hand ;  no  formal 
external  dispositions;  no  assumption  of  rule. 

Mr.  Eldridge  came  in  and  went  out,  a  silent 
and,  for  most  of  the  time,  an  apparently  absent-  \ 
minded  man.  He  took  but  little  notice  of  any 
of  the  children,  except  Katy;  and  to  her  he 
spoke  but  few  words — but  the  tone  in  which; 
these  words  were  uttered,  was  very  tender.  And  ; 
whenever  he  came  into  the  chamber  where  she  ] 
lay,  something  held  him  there  so  strongly,  that 
often  he  had  to  force  himself  from  the  child's 
presence. 

The  injury  which  Katy  had  sustained,  proved 
quite  as  bad  as  the  doctor's  worst  apprehensions. 
There  was  a  permanent  displacement  of  one  of 
the  vertebras,  and  the  little  girl  was  hopelessly ; 
deformed. 

Days  and  weeks  came  and  went,  but  the ; 
mother  did  not  return,  nor  make  the  smallest 
movement  towards  a  reconciliation.  Mrs.  Lamb, 
who  had  consented  to  take  charge  of  Katy  as  a 
temporary  arrangement,  found  herself  becoming 
so  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  integrity  of  Mr. 
Kldridge's  family,  that  the  prospect  of  separation 
therefrom,  except  by  something  like  a  violent 
breaking  away,  and  an  abandonment  of  duties 
that  it  seemed  imperative  on  her  to  discharge, 
looked,  every  day,  more  and  more  remote.  In 
Katy 's  heart,  another  new  love  had  been  born — 
the  earnest,  confiding,  deep  love  of  the  child 
for  a  mother.  Until  now,  she  had  never  known 
the  gentle,  untiring,  self-devoted,  tender  care, 
with  which  some  children  are  blessed  from  the 
hour  consciousness  dawns  on  their  young  minds. 
It  was  a  new,  joyful  experience  for  her,  and 
bound  her  to  Mrs.  Lamb  with  an  affection  that 
gained  new  strength  with  every  hour.  William 
and  Jacob  found  in  her  a  friend  whose  ears 
were  always  open  to  them,  and  whose  hands 
v. ere  always  ready  to  supply  their  wants ;  a 
wise  counsellor  and  gentle  harmonize r,  when 
atrife  arose  between  them ;  a  teacher  and  leader 
to  good  at  all  times.  Gradually  they  oame  to 
confide  in  her,  and  soon  to  love  her  with  child- : 
like  tenderness. 
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This  great  change  in  his  household,  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge felt  and,  as  far  as  his  unhappy  condition 
of  mind  would  permit,  enjoyed.  But  ha  was 
changed  in  passing  through  the  recent  violent 
strife,  and  not  altogether  for  the  better.  The 
conduct  of  his  wife  he  felt  as  a  disgrace  to  him- 
self and  family.  She  had  distinctly  charged 
that  he  had  lifted  his  hand  against  her,  a  false- 
hood that  he  knew  half  ef  the  people  in  Arden 
believed.  To  strike  a  woman,  he  had  always 
held  to  be  the  deed  of  a  human  brute.  And, 
now,  to  have  that  last  act  of  progressive  aban- 
donment of  true  manliness  charged  upon  him, 
maddened  or  hopelessly  depressed  his  feelings, 
according  as  opposite  states  of  mind  found 
rule. 

Judge  Gray,  when  he  heard  of  the  domestic 
trouble  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  offered  him,  in  an  ear- 
nest, friendly  way,  his  sympathy,  and  such 
counsel  as  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  give,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  unhappy  man  quite 
within  the  circle  of  his  dangerous  influence. 

"  Come  and  see  me  often,"  was  the  invariable 
injunction,  when  they  separated.  "  I  wish  you 
to  regard  me  as  your  interested  friend,"  was  of- 
ten said. 

Eldridge  gradually  lost  the  feeling  of  repul- 
sion he  had  experienced  towards  the  judge,  and 
took  more  and  more  pleasure  in  the  nocturnal 
associations  and  employments  into  which  his 
more  intimate  acquaintance  naturally  introdu 
;  eed  him.  Craig  he  found  an  almost  constant 
:  visitor  at  the  house  of  Judge  Gray,  and  the 
i  good  understanding  that  evidently  existed  be- 
j  tween  them,  was  a  fact  that  more  than  puzzled 
;  him.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  judge  knew 
|  the  real  oharaoter  of  the  man  in  whom  he 
seemed  to  confide,  and  admitted  to  so  close  an 
intimaoy  f  Over  and  over  again  did  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge ask  himself  this  question.  If  this  were 
really  so,  then  the  judge  was  a  false  and  a  dan- 
gerous man  in  the  community.  The  conclusion 
was  irresistable. 

It  was  not  long  before  Eldridge  was  tempted 
into  another  trial  of  skill  with  Craig.  He  was 
moved  thereto  by  the  hope  of  making  up  losses, 
in  providing  for  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  sacrifice  a  piece  of  property,  that,  in  a  few 
years,  would  have  increased  in  value  to  double 
the  sum  he  obtained  for  it.  Judge  Gray  was 
the  purchaser,  and  Craig  made  no  objection  to 
receive  his  note  of  hand,  payable  twelve  months 
after  date,  in  liquidation  of  the  lawyers  debt  of 
honor. 

A  few  light  winnings  stimulated  Eldridge  to 
renewed  contests  ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  was  the 
loser  again,  to  a  serious  extent.  It  was  a  rare 
thing,  now,  for  him  to  remain  at  home  during 
the  evening.  There  was  no  social  life  there  to 
attract  him.  Before  his  wife  went  away,  un- 
genial  as  she  contrived  to  make  everything,  he 
;  felt  a  certain  obligation  to  stay  at  home,  even  if 
he  spent  the  time  reading,  or  remained  in  his 
office.  He  was  domestic  in  his  feelings,  and 
home-loving;  and  while  the  wife-centre  was 
there,  he  yielded  to  the  attraction,  feeble  as  it 
was.  Towards  Katy,  his  love  continued  to 
grow  daily  into  a  deeper  feeling  than  usually 
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exists  between  a  father  and  his  child.  He  al- 
'  ways  went  to  her  room  first,  on  coming  home, 
and  rarely  left  the  house  without  looking  in  to 
say  a  parting  word,  or  to  leave  a  kiss  upon  her 
lips.  But  he  had  wants  and  cravings  beyond 
what  his  child  could  meet ;  and  he  went  forth, 
evening  after  evening,  like  the  dove  from  the 
ark,  seeking  a  restiug  place  for  his  heart,  but 
finding  none.  Ah !  if,  like  the  dove,  he  had 
come  back  as  innocent  as  when  he  went  forth  ! 

And  so  time  wore  on.  The  only  change  for 
the  better  was  in  the  children,  whom  the  pas- 
sionate mother  had  abandoned ;  but  wfco  had 
found  a  wiser,  truer,  more  loving  friend  than 
she.  It  was  wonderful,  how  orderly,  how  gen- 
tle, how  apparently  unselfish  they  had  grown  ; 
how  a  mild  word  from  Mrs.  Lamb  wbuld  lead 
them  instantly  into  obedience !  Strong  language, 
threats,  angry  denunciation,  and  even  blows, 
had  spurred  them  to  rebellion ;  but,  now,  a  gen- 
tle reproof,  or  mild  admonition,  coming  to  their 
ears  in  tones  of  love,  subdued  them  instantly. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Of  the  position,  purposes,  and  movements  of 
his  wife,  Mr.  Eldridge  remained  entirely  igno- 
rant. He  made  no  inquiries  in  that  direction, 
and  no  one  ventured  to  communicate  with  him 
on  a  subject  of  so  much  delicacy. 

For  a  few  days,  Mrs.  Eldridge  remained  domi- 
ciled with  her  very  particular  friend,  Mrs. 
Weakly,  keeping  her  room  all  the  time.  Then 
she  went  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Glendy,  on  invi- 
tation, that  she  might  come  into  closer  com- 
munication with  that  lady,  and  get  the  benefit 
of  her  larger  experience  in  life,  and  wiser  coun- 
sel. That  she  was  very  unhappy,  need  not  be 
told.  If  she  had  been  left  to  herself,  she  would 
have  returned  home,  ere  the  sun  went  down, 
much  as  pride  revolted  at  the  tyrannical  threat 
of  her  husband.  Under  other  circumstances, 
she  would  not  have  regarded  such  a  threat  as 
having  in  it  any  meaning ;  but  she  felt  now  that 
her  husband's  stern  words  were  not  idle  utter- 
ances; and  when  the  day  closed  in  darkness, 
her  troubled  heart  was  sadly  oonsoious  that  a 
great  gulf  was  between  her  and  the  home  from 
which  she  had  gone  forth  in  anger. 

Mrs.  Weakly 's  enthusiasm  for  her  friend,  did 
not  continue  to  burn  with  the  ardor  felt  in  the 
beginning.  The  business  of  separating  a  wife 
from  her  husband  was  likely  to  involve  more 
consequences  than,  in  her  thoughtlessness,  she 
had  at  first  imagined.  In  the  interviews  which 
she  had  held  with  Mrs.  Penrose  during  the 
exciting  day  on  whioh  the  Doctor's  wife  had 
nsed  all  the  influence  she  possessed  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  many  things  were  said 
that  did  not  die  in  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Weakly, 
but  presented  themselves  for  consideration  in 
calmer  moments. 

As  a  visiting  friend,  she  had  found  Mrs.  Eld- 
ridge very  agreeable.  She  could  drop  in  upon  her, 
when  she  was  in  the  mood,  and  gossip  away  for 
an  hour  or  so,  to  her  heart's  content ;  her  pride 
gratified,  the  while,  in  seeing  that  she  was  win- 
ning over  to  her  own  way  of  thinking  a  woman 
of  some  spirit,  whose  domestic  relations  were 


:  clogs  upon  her  freedom,  and  who  had  a  bus- 
'  band  very  much  inclined,  as  most  men  are,  to 
question  a  wife's  right  to  do  in  all  things  just  as 
she  pleases.  They  could  talk,  and  laugh,  and 
sip  a  glass  of  wine  together — feel  exceedingly 
agreeable,  and  vow  in  their  hearts  an  eternal 
friendship. 

But  things  were  considerably  changed  now. 
The  day  of  these  pleasant  meetinas  was  over. 
The  eyes  that  danced  in  smiles  were  now  drowned 
in  tears  ;  the  lips  that  parted  in  merry  laughter, 
rigid  with  anger,  despondency,  or  grief;  the 
cheerful  voice  veiled  in  sadness,  or  made  repul- 
sive through  selfish  complainings.  The  light 
heart  of  Mrs.  Weakly  grew  weary  under  suoh  a 
pressure.  It  was,  for  her,  altogether  a  new  ex- 
perience. Not  very  long  was  she  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  had  been  something 
mistaken  in  Mrs.  Eldridge ;  that  she  was  a  sel- 
fish, tiresome  woman.  From  the  beginning,  she 
had  not  been  altogether  satisfied  about  the 
abandonment  of  her  injured  child,  only  *  few 
hours  after  the  sad  accident  which  had  made  it 
a  cripple  for  life,  even  though  her  friend  acted 
in  accordance  with  her  own  impulsive  advice. 
The  more  she  looked  at  this  fact,  the  less  did 
she  like  the  aspect  it  presented ;  and,  as  the 
common  sentiment,  whenever  it  came  to  her 
ears,  was  in  agreement  with  her  own  thoughts, 
the  work  of  coldness,  even  to  partial  alienation, 
went  steadily  on. 

What  did  Mrs.  Eldridge  propose  doing  t  What 
were  her  views  in  regard  to  individual  inde- 
pendence? What  her  plans  for  the  future? 
These  were  the  questions  that  soon  began  to 
arise  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Weakly,  and  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  press  them  upon  her  unhappy 
friend,  much  to  her  bewilderment,  if  not  dis- 
may. Every  hour  Mrs.  Eldridge  saw  the  sky 
growing  darker  over  her  head,  and  the  way  be- 
fore her  more  uncertain. 

Mrs.  Glendy's  enthusiasm  in  the  case  did  not 
begin  to  die  out  as  quickly  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Weakly.  She  had  a  strong-minded  woman's , 
grudge  against  the  other  sex,  and  when  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  her  power  felt  against  any 
man  was  offered,  embraced  it  with  eagerness. 
The  rough,  imperative  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Eldridge  interrogated  her,  on  his  recent  visit  to 
her  house  in  search  of  his  wife,  had  excited  her 
indignation,  and  left  her  mind  in  a  condition 
to  believe  almost  anything  that  was  charged 
against  him  as  a  domestic  tyrant.  She  was, 
therefore,  prepared  to  give  Mrs.  Eldridge  aid 
and  comfort  in  her  warfare  against  tyranny,  and 
to  make  her  house,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  oppressed.  80,  in  a  Tew  days, 
Mrs.  Eldridge  passed  from  the  dwelling  of  Mrs. 
Weakly  to  that  of  Mrs.  Glendy.  In  parting 
from  Mrs.  Weakly,  she  had  a  humiliating  con- 
sciousness that  the  lady  felt  herself  relieved  by 
the  change — and  this  was  true. 

Weeks  glided  by,  every  succeeding  day 
throwing  a  veil  of  deeper  Bobriety  over  the 
feelings  of  Mrs.  Eldridge.  Long  ere  this,  she 
had  believed  that  overtures  of  reconciliation 
would  come  from  her  husband ;  long  ere  this, 
she  had  looked  for  and  desired  suoh  overtures. 
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Bat  they  came  not.  Hn.  Weakly,  who  moved 
about  all  the  while  among  the  people  of  Arden, 
carefully  gathered  up  for  her  friend  all  the  in- 
telligence about  her  family  that  waft*  floating 
from  hp  to  lip.  The  unvarying  testimony  was, 
that  under  the  care  of  the  good  Mrs.  Lamb, 
wonderful  changes  were  being  wrought  in  the 
temper  and  conduct  of  the  children,  and  that, 
now,  peace  and  order  reigned,  where  once  the 
ear  was  forever  jarred  by  sounds  of  discord 
Katy  was  still  in  bed,  and  the  worst  that  had 
been  feared  for  her  was  inevitable.  She  was 
doomed  to  be  a  cripple  for  life.  But  every  one 
spoke  in  admiration  of  her  patience ;  of  the  un- 
varying gentleness  of  her  temper ;  and  of  the 
strong  affection  that  was  growing  up  between 
her  and  her  father. 

Like  sharp  stings  came  all  this  to  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Bldridge ;  for  selfish  pride  felt  it  as  a 
rebuke,  and  the  fact  would,  she  saw,  make,  in 
the  common  mind,  an  impression  against  her. 
Oh*  haw  many  times,  in  her  lonely  and  sleepless 
hours,  did  she  wish  herself  back  in  the  home 
she  had  so  madly  deserted  I  But  the  door  had 
been  shut  against  her,  and  she  felt  that  it  was 
shut  forever. 

What  of  the  future  ?  All,  that  question  could 
not  be  set  aside!  But  how  was  it  to  be 
answered  ?  What  resources  had  she  to  fall 
back  upon?  Where  was  she  to  go?  What 
other  home  had  she  in  the  wide,  wide  world  f 
Father  and  mother  had  passed,  many  years 
before,  into  the  other  world.  Her  only  sister 
had  stepped  aside  from  the  ways  of  virtue,  and 
might,  for  all  she  knew,  long  since  have  departed 
to  her  account.  An  aunt,  the  sister  of  her  father, 
a  widow  in  humble  life,  resided  in  a  small  village 
about  sixty  miles  from  Arden.  This  aunt  she 
had  not  seen,  nor  held  any  oommunioation  with, 
since  childhood ;  and,  now,  the  thought  of  her, 
as  her  mind  groped  about  for  some  friend  and 
place  of  refuge,  brought  no  quicker  heart-beat. 
Aunt  Margaret  t  Yes,  that  was  the  old  lady's 
name.  Mrs.  Bldridge  had  almost  forgotten  it ; 
and  the  image  and  character  of  her  relative 
were  quite  as  indistinct  as  her  name.  No  light 
dawned  in  that  direction;  and  the  unhappy 
woman,  after  thinking  a  little  while  about  Aunt 
Margaret,  put  the  thought  of  her  aside,  feeling 
sadder  than  before. 

Mrs.  Bldridge  had  been  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Olendy  only  a  short  time,  when  some  things 
ocourred  that  startled  her.   A  good  many  visi- 
tors came  and  went,  particularly  in  the  evening. 
She  saw  none  of  these,  for  the  reason  of  her 
presence  in  the  house  was  also  a  reason  why 
she  kept  herself  entirely  secluded.    During  the 
evening,  she  rarely  saw  Mrs.  Olendy,  who  was 
occupied  with  company.   The  voices  of  men 
and  women  were  heard  in  the  hum  of  conversa- 
tion up  to  a  late  hour.    Mrs.  Bldridge  under- ' 
stood  pretty  clearly  the  meaning  of  this ;  for  sbe  \ 
had  a  very  distinct  remembrance  of  certain  I 
company  she  had  met  there,  and  of  certain  oc- } 
cnpations  that  engaged  them.    She  had  herself } 
taken  a  hand  at  cards,  and  lost  and  won  several  \ 
small  sums  of  money.  j 
One  day,  not  very  long  after  Mrs.  Bldridge's  \ 


•  removal  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Olendy,  she  was 
sitting  alone  in  a  small  parlor,  on  the  second 
story,  where  she  felt  entirely  free  from  all  in- 
trusion, when  she  was  surprised  by  hearing  the 
steps  of  a  man  ascending  the  stairs.  The  blood 
rushed  back  to  her  heart,  and  she  felt,  for  a 
moment  or  two,  as  if  she  would  suffocate. 
Could  it  be  her  husband !  Along  the  passage 
came  the  footsteps,  slow  but  firm.  The  door 
was  opened  and  the  man  Craig,  whom  she  had 
met  at  Mrs.  Glendy's  once  or  twice,  came  in ! 
lie  paused,  after  advancing  a  few  feet  into  the 
room,  saying — 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  for  this  in- 
trusion ;  but  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say,  that 
you  may  be  glad  to  hear." 

There  was  a  blending  of  respect  and  famili- 
arity in  his  manner.  Mrs.  Bldridge  arose, 
hastily,  her  face  flushing,  and  her  manner  con- 
fused. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Olendy  ?"  she  asked. 

"  In  the  parlor,  with  company.  1  would  not 
have  ventured  upon  this  apparent  rudeness, 
had  she  not  been  engaged.  Be  seated,  madam. 
I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  say." 

And  he  came  a  step  or  two  nearer. 

"  1  have  seen  your  husband,  and  held  a  long 
conversation  with  him.  Many  things  that  were 
said,  1  cannot  repeat.  But  there  are  some  re- 
marks that  were  made,  touching  yourself,  that 
I  feel  it  imperative  upon  me  to  oommunicate — 
if  you  will  hear  them." 

The  color  receded  from  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Bldridge ;  and,  for  want  of  strength  to  stand, 
she  dropped  back  into  the  ohair  from  which  she 
had  arisen. 

"  Your  husband  is  very  bitter  against  you." 

Craig,  as  he  made  this  remark,  quietly  seated 
himself  a  few  feet  from  Mrs.  Bldridge,  and 
leaned  towards  her,  with  his  evil  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  countenance.  She  did  not  reply,  for 
surprise  kept  her  silent. 

"  I  have  met  Mr.  Bldridge  a  number  of  times 
since  the  late  unhappy  event,  and  he  has  talked 
with  me  freely  as  a  friend.  We  are  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy,  and  have  been  for  years.  I 
know  his  whole  heart." 

Craig  paused  to  note  the  effect  of  his  words, 
still  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Bldridge. 

"  I  oannot  approve  his  action  in  the  present 
case,"  he  went  on,  *'  and  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  tell  him  so  freely,  at  the  risk  of  giving 
offence." 

The  ohair  of  Craig  was  drawn  a  little  nearer, 
and  his  tone  fell  to  a  lower  key.  Mrs.  Bldridge 
sat,  immovable,  with  her  eyes  upon  the  floor ; 
but,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen,  listening  eagerly. 

"To-day,  we  talked  the  matter  over  again, 
and  I  insisted  that  he  should  oone  to  you,  and 
have  all  differences  at  once  and  forever  recon- 
ciled." 

The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Bldridge  were  lifted  quickly 
to  the  face  of  the  visitor,  but  the  look  she 
encountered,  checked,  for  an  instant,  the  beat- 
ing of  her  heart,  and  sent  a  low  shudder  through 
her  frame. 

"  But,"  added  Craig,  with  affected  indignation, 
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"he  remained  as  hard  as  granite,  and  as  im-\ 
movable  as  the  mountains.  Nothing  but  yourj 
utter  humiliation,  madam,  will  satisfy  him.j 
You  must  come  to  him  /"  There  was  contempt  s 
in  the  man's  tones.  5 

One  point  was  gained.  The  tempter  suo-j 
ceeded  in  arousing  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Eldridge.  j 
The  angry  blood  came  back  to  her  pale  face,  i 
flushing  it  to  a  scarlet  hue.  J 

"  But,"  added  Craig,  in  a  lower  voice, "  I  have 
felt  it  but  a  common  duty  to  bear  to  you  even 
this  information,  hard  as  it  is.  There  are  vital 
interests  at  stake.  This  estrangement  and 
separation  must  not  continue.  One  of  you 
must  yield  first.  As  he  remains  so  stubborn,  so 
haughty,  so  self-determined,  the  overtures  for 
reconciliation  had  better  come  from  you ;  and 
I  am  here  now  to  suggest  this  course  of  ac- 
tion." 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Eldridge,  passion- 
ately. "Never!  If  he  expects  to  humiliate 
Harriet  Eldridge,  he  will  find  himself  in  the 
end  largely  mistaken.  I  thought  he  knew  me 
better." 

"  So  did  I ;  and  I  told  him  so.   But  nothing 
less  than  submission  will  satisfy  his  lordly 
nature.    I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  the 
man  1"  j 
"  He  will  never  be  satisfied  to  the  end  of  his  \ 
life,"  replied  Mrs.  Eldridge,  in  a  voice  that  was  \ 
hoarse  with  indignation.  S 
"While  I  must  admire  your  spirit,"  said  J 
Craig,  in  an  insinuating  voice,  "  I  cannot  but  * 
counsel  a  more  yielding  temper  on  your  part.  \ 
This  separation  ought  not  to  continue — must  J 
not  continue.    It  is  cursing  both  your  lives. 
For  the  sake  of  your  husband — " 

"  Enough  sir !  I  thank  you  for  the  good  office 
you  have  undertaken;  but  influence  in  this 
direction  is  hopeless,  if  there  is  to  be  no  move- 


ment towards  concession  on  the  other  side."  £ 

If 

)  cor 

pletely,  to  leave  me  any  room  for  hope." 


"There  certainly  will  be  none,  madam,  li 
know  your  husband  and  his  views  too  com-! 


'  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  resolutely,  ij 
"  My  pride  and  endurance  are  quite  equal  to  s 
his,  as  he  will  find,  it  may  be,  to  his  sorrow."  \ 
"  He  says,"  remarked  Craig,  affecting  to  speak  \ 
with  some  indifference  of  manner, "  that  your 
absence  has  changed  nothing  at  home  for  the 
worse.   That,  in  fact,  everything  goes  on  in  a 
pleasanter,  more  orderly  manner,  and  that  the 
children  have  acquired  new  characters  since 
you  left.   He  seems  charmed  with  the  rule 
of  that  soft,  gentle,  insinuating  Mrs.  Lamb,  a 
woman  I  never  did  like.   She  has  the  noiseless, 
stealthy  tread  of  a  cat !" 

The  desired  effect  was  produced.  The  words 
of  Craig  stung  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Eldridge  into 
temporary  madness.  All  the  darker  passions 
of  her  nature  were  aroused. 

"  Mrs.  Lamb !"  She  ejaculated  in  a  tone  of 
hitter  contempt. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Lamb."   The  manner  in  which 
Craig  repeated  the  name,  increased,  instead  of 
allaying  the  wild  disturbance  {of  mind  he  had 
aimed  to  create;  and  in  doing  which  he  had  \ 
been  entirely  successful.  \ 


"  Was  she  a  frequent  visitor  at  your  house  f 
he  enquired,  in  a  voice  of  covert  meaning. 

"  No."   Was  strongly  answered. 

"  Mrs. 'Eldridge."  Craig's  manner  suddenly 
underwent  an  entire  change.  He  spoke  in  i 
low,  serious  tone  of  voice,  and  leaned  nearer  as 
he  spoke.  "  I  wish  you  to  regard  me  in  this 
matter  as  a  friend.  My  attachment  for  your 
husband  first  interested  me  in  the  case,  and,  at 
the  outset,  hearing  only  his  side  of  the  story,  I 
must  confess  that  I  thought  you  altogether  to 
blame.  From  his  own  showing,  I  was  at  first 
led  to  question  this  conclusion,  and  the  moment 
I  began  to  question,  my  eyes  were  opened.  A 
woman  cannot  bear  everything." 

"  No,  Mr.  Craig ;  not  if  she  have  in  her  the 
true  spirit  of  a  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  in- 
dignantly. 

"  So  I  have  said  to  him.  But  he  disgusted 
me  with  his  answer.  'A  wife  must  obey,'  he 
answered.' " 

"Obey!  Give  me  patience!"  The  excited 
woman  stamped  upon  the  floor. 

"  You  may  well  say, 4  Give  me  patience!' "  The 
voice  of  Craig  was  not  meant  to  soothe  the  irri- 
tation he  had  occasioned.  "As  I  have  just 
remarked,  a  woman  cannot  bear  everything,  and 
should  not." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments.  Mrs. 
Eldridge  sat  with  her  eyes  upon  the  floor,  while 
Craig  gazed  on  her  intently. 

"You  will  not  concede  anything?"  said  the 
tempter. 

"  Nothing !  He  will  find  in  me  no  variable- 
ness, nor  shadow  of  turning.  I  will  be  iron 
towards  him,  unless  he  bend  first" 

"I  like  your  spirit,  but  fear  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  I  have  great  endurance,  Mr.  Craig.  You 
may  out  me  into  pieces ;  but  I  will  not  yield 
my  purpose." 

"I  see,  then,  no  present  hope  of  a  recon- 
ciliation." 

"  I  fear  there  is  none,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge. 

"What,  then,  of  the  future?"  Craig  asked 
the  question  in  a  way  that  threw  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Eldridge  into  entire  oonfusion.  Alas! 
How  dark  was  all  the  future.  She  did  not  an- 
swer, but  sat,  as  before,  with  her  eyes  oast  down. 

"  Have  you  relatives  V*  enquired  Craig, "  to 
whom  you  can  go  in  your  present  unhappy 
extremity  ?" 

Mrs.  Eldridge  shook  her  head.  Had  she 
looked  up  suddenly  into  the  face  that  was 
bending  nearer,  she  would  have  seen  a  ray  of 
satisfaction  glancing  over  its  unpleasant  out- 
lines. 

"No  tried  friends?" 

"None." 

A  bright  gleam  shot  over  the  countenance  of 

Craig. 

"  Mrs.  Glendy  is  a  noble-minded  woman  ;  you 
will  find  her  a  true  friend.  I  know  how  deeply 
she  feels  for  your  wrongs." 

"  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  her  disin- 
terested kindness,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  mourn- 
fully. 

"  You  may  trust  her  implioitly." 
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Almost  unperoeived  by  Mrs.  Eldridge,  Craig  \    Mrs.  Eld  ridge  was  silent, 
had  continued  to  draw  the  chair  npon  which  he  ?}    44  He  is  still  here,"  added  Mrs.  Glendy.    "  Will 
was  seated,  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  now,  as  he  >you  see  him  in  my  presence  ?" 
uttered  the  last  sentence,  he  laid  his  hand  npon  \    44  No,"  was  the  firm  answer, 
her  arm.   The  touch  sent  a  thrill  of  repulsion  \    A  shade  of  disappointment  dimmed  the  face 
through  her  whole  being,  and  she  sprung  to  her  J  of  Mrs.  Glendy. 

feet,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  stepping  back  a  \  "  You  are  not  in  earnest,  my  dear  Mrs.  Eld- 
pace  or  two,  and  exclaiming :  i  ridge." 

44  Leave  me,  sir,  this  instant !"  !    44  I  am  entirely  so.   The  man's  conduct  admits 

-  44  Mrs.  Eldridge" — Craig  also  started  to  his  j  of  no  excuse  " 

feet,  for  the  sudden,  indignant  movement  of  J  "0,  dear!"  laughed  Mrs  Glendy,  "what  a 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  had  surprised  him  almost  as  much  j  strange  body  you  are !  Well,  well ;  you'll  see 
as  his  act  of  familiarity  had  surprised  the  lady. !  better  in  time,  and,  in  the  end,  know  your 


44  Leave  me,  sir  1"  The  words  were  repeated 
in  a  stern  voice. 

44  But,  my  dear  madam — " 

Mrs.  Eldridge  waved  her  hand  imperatively. 

44  If  you  do  not  leave  the  room  instantly,  I 
will  call  down  to  Mrs.  Glendy." 

But  Craig,  who  was  recovering  from  his  first 
surprise,  showed  no  disposition  to  obey.  He 
only  receded  some  distance  from  the  indignant 
woman,  and  assumed  a  respectful  manner. 

44  Take  your  chair,  Mrs.  Eldridge,"  he  said 


friends  better.  You  will  not  give  Mr.  Craig  an 
opportunity  to  explain  himself  ?" 

44  Not  to-day. .  My  feelings  are  too  much  dis- 
turbed, and  my  mind  in  too  great  confusion." 

44  A  reason  that  Mr.  Craig  must  receive  as 
valid,"  said  Mrs.  Glendy,  cheerfully.  44  The 
man  hasn't  much  tact,"  she  added, 44  but  he  is 
all  right  at  heart.   I  know  him  like  a  book." 

Excusing  herself,  in  a  little  while,  Mrs.  Glendy 
left  the  apartment,  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  was  again 
alone.    There  was  something  in  the  manner  of 


coolly.  44  My  earnestness  in  your  cause,  as  the  Mrs.  Glendy,  during  this  short  interview,  that 
unhappy  wife  of  a  friend  highly  regarded,  but  j  left  a  vaguely  unpleasant  impression  on  her 


mind — something  that  was  like  the  lifting  of  a 
vail,  giving  a  sudden  glimpse  of  things  erst 
hidden  from  sight,  yet  too  brief  for  distinct 
vision.  Her  earnest  apology  jfor  Craig  did  not 
remove  a  single  feeling  of  repulsion  from  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Eldridge,  but  rather  involved  the 
apologist.  Why  should  she  take  up  the  man's 
case  so  warmly  ? 

44 1  have  indeed  fallen  upon  evil  days,"  mur- 
mured the  wretched  woman,  as  clouds  drew 
thicker  around  her.  44  Where  am  I,  and  whither 
am  I  going?" 

But  there  came  no  answer  to  questions  that 
intruded  themselves  unbidden,  and  almost 
clamored  for  a  reply. 

What  of  the  future  ?  No  echo  came  back 
from  the  impenetrable  darkness  beyond. 

(TO  BR  CONTINUED. J 


in  error,  has  led  me  to  a  seeming  familiarity 
where  none  was  intended.  I  do  not  leave,  as  you 
command  me  to  do,  on  the  instant,  because  I  am 
anxious  to  serve  you,  and  will  not  let  feeling  come 
in  to  paralize  my  good  purposes.  Calm  yourself  t" 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  seeing  that  the  man  purposed 
to  remain,  and  having  no  further  desire  to  lis- 
ten to  anything  he  might  have  to  say,  went 
quickly  from  the  room,  and  passed  to  her  own 
private  apartment,  where  she  looked  herself 
in. 

She  had  been  alone  for  some  twenty  minutes, 
when  there  was  a  light  tap  on  her  door. 

44  Who  is  there  ?"  she  called. 

"Mrs.  Eldridge  I"  It  was  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Glendy. 

The  door  was  opened  instantly,  and  Mrs.! 
Glendy  stepped  into  the  room.  Her  face  wore  \ 
a  pleasant  aspect.   As  she  took  the  chair  of- ! 

fe™d™Z\hZ  Mr8*  H^g^8h!i8Sld,?^i?inl:     \    Lovb. — The  imperishable,  inexhaustible,  un- 

Jwt^L^  ™*™ot  love' is  shown  in  this- 

iaying  to  offend  you  ?   He  te  11 1  me  that  he  has  u  h  f  x  rf 

™°  ^iSi  h?^    g  7>     *r°™         written,  have  not  one  whit  abated  the  im- 

^^^^SS!^^^^  ^tenili^te  that  BO  mortal  interest  that  there  is  in  the  rudest  and 

g"™ !2£L TSL 7!^JL^^^^  wretched  thing  may  be  the  most  dismal  twaddle, 
cumstanc^.   The  ^  can't  help  feeling  a  little  interest,  when 

w™«C^^  from  you  have  once  taken  up  the  book,  as  to  whether 

T  aH 7i  ^  £1  '  mS!3f '  it  ™  th  J  Arabella  will  ultimately  relent  in  favor  of  Au- 
O,  desr!  no,  Mrs.  BldrWge  !    It  was  ^e  Lustu8 .  and  whether  that  wicked  creature,  man 
thoughtless  act  of  an  earnest-minded  man,  over  '  |Q  J  «7ii 

55 .  m  T  .  tvft  +iw,A  }  or  woman,  who  is  keeping  them  apart,  will  not 

have  waited  until  I  was  disengaged,  but  I  urged  1   

him  to  see  you,  saying,  that  I  knew  you  too  Hb  that  flings  the  colorings  of  a  peevish  tem- 
well  to  fear  for  his  right  reception.  Indeed, !  per  on  things  around  him,  will  overlay  with  it 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  you  have  entirely  misappre-  the  most  blessed  sunshine  that  ever  fell  on£er- 
hended  him.  Mr.  Craig  is  a  man  of  unselfish  j  restrial  objects,  and  make  them  refleot  the  Iraes 
impulses,  and  has  taken  up  your  cause  in  the  j  of  his  own  heart ;  whereas,  he  whose  soul 
warmest  manner.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  ( flings  out  of  itself  the  sunshine  of  a  benevolent 
grieved  he  is,  that  you  should  have  misconceived  j  disposition,  will  make  it  gild  the  darkest  places 
his  intentions."  j  with  a  heavenly  light. 
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THE  HOUR  SAYED. 


BY  VIRGINIA  F.  TOWK8BND. 


"  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  go,  Miss  Lee  ?" 
and  little,  restless  Blanche  Hope  came  and  laid 
her  rosy  cheek  on  my  shoulder,  while  half- 
eagerly,  half-petulantly,  she  asked  the  question. 

"  It  will  be  just  an  hour,  my  dear,"  glancing 
np  at  the  tiny  clock  on  the  mantel.  "You 
know,  papa  said  he  would  be  here  at  three  pre- 
cisely, and  its  only  two  now." 

"A  whole  hour!  Ohl  it  will  be  so  long  to 
wait,  and  I've  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  but 
just  stand  here  at  the  window,  and  watch  for 
the  carriage,  or  else  count  sixty  every  minute, 
and  that's  so  dreadful  dull.  Now,  Miss  Lee,  if 
you'll  only  go  to  the  piano,  and  play  "  The  Old 
Sexton"  for  me  f  Do,  please  ?" 

I  glanced  into  the  sweet,  pleading  face,  and  it 
was  very  hard  to  refuse  her.  But  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  I  had  promised  the  washer-woman's 
little  girl  she  should  have  the  white  dress  to 
sing  in  at  the  concert  that  evening,  and  Blanche's 
father  had  insisted  I  should  ride  out  to  the 
blackberry  fields,  with  the  family,  that  after- 
noon. 

So,  after  all,  little  Nora  must  go  without  the 
pretty  head-dress  I  had  designed  for  her,  of 
white  buds  and  geranium  leaves  I  was  very 
glad  I  had  said  nothing  about  it  to  the  child. 

"  No,  Blanche,  I  can't  strike  a  key  for  you  this 
afternoon,  for  I  must  get  Nora's  dress  finished 
before  papa  comes,  or  there'll  be  no  blackberries 
for  me  this  afternoon." 

"  Well,  what  shall  I  do  then  ?  It's  so  hard  to 
wait." 

"  I  know  'tis,  little  girl— harder  than  anything 
in  the  world.  There  is  something  you  might 
do,  though,  that  would  make  the  hour  pass 
very  swiftly,  and  very  pleasantlv,  too,  I  think." 

^Whatisit?  what  is  it?"  the  bright  face 
all  aglow. 

44  Get  your  thimble,  and  sit  down  by  me,  and 
hem  Nora's  skirt.   You  did  that  handkerchief 
C234) 


j  so  neatly,  yesterday,  I  am  quite  willing  to  trust 
you.  Come,  Blanche,  bo  a  brave  girl,  and  say 
you'll  try." 

44  Oh  1  I  can't,  Miss  Lee.  You  see,  I  shall  be 
thinking  about  the  ride  all  the  time,  and  how 
glorious  it  will  be  to  till  our  baskets  with  the 
berries,  and  to  race  through  the  long  field  grass; 
and  then  we  shall  drive  round  to  Widow  Blake'i 
old  brown  house,  and  such  a  nice  supper  as  we'll 
be  sure  to  get  there !  Then  I'll  go  out  in  the 
barn-yard,  and  help  feed  the  chickens,  and  see 
them  milk  the  oows,  and  hear  the  white  geese 
cackle,  and  see  the  turkeys  stretch  up  their 
long,  black  necks  so  comically  I  How  much  time 
has  gone  now,  Miss  Lee  ?" 

44  Three  minutes,  and  you  have  fifty- seven  on 
your  hands,  Blanche." 

44  Fifty-seven  I"  sighed  the  little  girl,  as  if 
this  were  a  most  terrible  weight  on  her  mind. 
44  What  shall  I  do?" 

Then  I  told  her  of  the  pretty  wreath  I  had  pro- 
jected for  Nora,  and  how  the  little  girl's  black  eyes 
won  Id  sparkle  under  the  white  blossoms,  and  how, 
if  the  skirt  were  only  hemmed,  I  should  have  time 
to  make  the  wreath  before  Mr.  Hope  returned. 

Blanche  was  a  warm-hearted  little  girl,  though 
much  petting  had  made  her  something  of  a 
spoiled  child. 

44  Well,  I  guess  I'll  go  and  get  my  needle- 
book,"  she  Baid,  at  last,  evidently  considering 
herself  a  great  martyr  in  the  cause  of  charity. 

A  few  moments  later,  Blanche  Hope  sat  on  a 
stool,  at  my  feet,  sewing  away,  very  diligently, 
[  on  the  white  muslin,  that  had  been  the  one  sub- 
ject of  Nora's  waking  and  sleeping  dreams  for 

<  the  last  month.  I  remember  that  we  chatted 
1  pretty  briskly,  at  first,  about  the  ride  and  the 
i  good  time  we  were  going  to  have  ;  but,  at  last, 
J  we  must  have  become  absorbed  in  our  work,  for  we 

<  only  occasionally  exchanged  a  word  or  a  smile. 
\    "  Come,  come,  girls,  put  up  that  work  this 
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minute,  and  jump  into  the  carriage.  I  expected  J 
you'd  be  all  ready.  Where's  mother,  Blanche  ?"  \ 
and  Mr.  Hope  broke  in  suddenly  upon  us,  just$ 
as  his  daughter  was  placing  the  last  stitch; 
in  the  dress,  and  I  the  last  flower  in  the 
wreath. 

"  Why,  papa,  who  ever  thought  of  seeing  you  { 
so  quick  1"  broke  up  Blanche's  surprised  voice.  \ 
"You  said  you  wouldn't  be  here  till  three! 
o'clock." 

"  Well,  puss,"  patting  her  under  the  chin,  j 
"just  look  at  that  clock,  and  tell  me  what  time 
it  is,  if  you  can.  Why,  1  expected  to  find  you 
in  a  fever  of  impatience  at  the  gate,  instead  of 
which,  it  proves  to  be  a  fit  of  industry  in  Miss 
Lee's  room.  Verv  well !  if  my  little  daughter 
don't  want  to  go  and  ride  with  her  papa,  I  know 
of  a  nice  little  gin  who  would  be  very  glad 
to." 

Blanche  knew  perfectly  well,  by  the  half- 
arch,  half-playful  smile  hovering  about  her  fa- 
ther's mouth,  just  how  much  this  meant,  as  she 
answered : 

*•  No  you  won't,  papa.  You  know  you 
wouldn't  exchange  your  little  Blanche  for  the 
best  girl  in  the  world." 

u  Now,  just  hear  what  a  vain  little  parrot  she 
is,"  said  her  father,  as  he  caught  his  fair  child, 
a  moment,  in  his  arms,  and  then  bade  her  trot  j 
off  for  her  bonnet,  if  she  wanted  to  pick  any  > 
blackberries  that  afternoon.  But  before  she  \ 
went,  Blanche  stopped  to  whisper  in  my  ear :  | 
"  I'm  so  glad,  Miss  Lee,  I  hemmed  that  skirt !  > 
It  made  the  hour  go  so  much  quicker,  andj 
Nora'll  have  the  wreath,  now !"  \ 

What  a  ride  we  had  that  afternoon  t  I  can't  \ 
begin  to  recount  half  its  pleasant  sights  and  j 
experiences.  "  \ 

We  piled  our  baskets  to  the  brim  with  great,  \ 
shining  berries  ;  we  gathered  our  hands  full  of  \ 
wild  roses,  and,  afterwards,  we  visited  the  frog  \ 
pond,  and  the  old  mill.  j 

Then,  the  sapper  we  had  at  Widow  Blake's,  > 
realized  Blanche's  predictions  ;  and  the  visit  to\ 
the  barn-yard,  among  the  poultry  and  chickens, 
was,  I  believe,  the  cap-sheaf  of  that  young  lady's 
happiness. 

M  Well,  we  reached  home,  just  after  sundown, 
in,  high  spirits.  Nora  was  there,  her  round, 
good-humored  face  elongated  into  something 
like  solemnity,  in  view  of  wearing  a  white 
dress,  and  singing  at  a  concert. 

But  when  she  was  duly  attired  in  this,  the 
wreath  placed  on  her  head,  and  we  led  her  to  j 
the  mirror  to  behold  her  revolutionized  self,  the ! 
child's  astonishment  and  admiration  expressed  1 
themselves  in  her  very  original  similie  : 

"Share,  ma'am,"  her  eyes  growing  rounder  and  j 
blacker  all  the  time.  "  I'm  as  handsome,  every  \ 
bit,  as  the  angels  over  the  altar  at  our  church."  < 

And  Blanche  clapped  her  hands  and  danced  ; 
wildly  about  her,  and  then  put  up  her  little, 
rosy  mouth  to  my  ear,  and  whispered : 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  I  hemmed  the  skirt." 

And  will  she  not  be  very  glad,  too,  little 
children,  when  she  meets  it  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven—"  the  hour  tared  ?" 


THE  GOOD  DOG  AND  BAD  BOY. 


My  neighbor  keeps  a  noble  Newfoundland 
dog  in  his  store,  to  guard  it  in  the  night.  Not 
long  since,  I  was  passing  his  store  about  mid- 
day, when  he  came  out  with  Towser  at  his  heels, 
and  a  pail  in  his  hand.  He  told  Towser  to  take 
the  pail  and  carry  it  to  the  house,  a  few  rods 
across  the  way.  The  dog  did  not  whine  over 
the  command,  nor  curl  his  tail,  and  refuse  to 
go ;  no,  not  he.  He  obeyed  at  once,  took  the 
pail  in  his  mouth,  and  away  he  went  to  the 
house.  I  watched  him,  to  see  how  well  he  ful- 
filled his  master's  orders.  The  door  was  closed, 
so  he  sat  down  on  the  piazza,  and  awaited  a  wel- 
come. Five  minutes  passed,  and  no  one  opened 
the  door ;  yet  the  dog  was  patient  and  faithful. 
Five  minutes  more  passed,  and  just  as  I  was 
about  to  leave,  he  was  seen  from  the  window, 
and  admitted  with  his  charge.  Faithful  dog, 
thought  I,  never  to  refuse  obedience,  or  wait  for 
the  second  bidding. 

Then  I  thought  of  little  Willie  S  ,  who 

said  to  his  mother  in  my  presence :  "  No,  I  can't 
do  it ;  let  Ned  go — he  is  not  doing  any  thing." 

"  Willie  I"  exclaimed  his  mother,  in  a  com- 
manding tone ;  "  go  and  bring  that  wood  imme- 
diately ;  don't  let  me  have  to  tell  you  again." 

The  little  fellow  was  mending  his  cart,  but 
he  dropped  his  hammer,  now  that  he  saw  there 
was  no  escape,  and  started.  "  I  always  have 
the  wood  to  bring,"  he  muttered,  as  he  left  the 
room.  He  obeyed  very  reluctantly.  He  went 
pouting  and  murmuring  after  the  wood,  and 
when  he  returned,  he  threw  it  into  the  box 
with  a  violence  that  threatened  to  break  it  to 
pieces.  His  mother  looked  ashamed  and  heart- 
sick. I  pitied  her  from  the  depths  of  my  soul. 
Think  of  it.  Her  son  was  less  obedient  than 
the  dog ;  for  the  dog  went  cheerfully,  wagging 
his  bushy  tail,  and  lifting  his  head,  as  if  to  say, 
"  /  obey." 

Learn  a  good  lesson  from  the  example  of  the 
dog,  and  never  let  it  be  said  of  you,  "  Towser  is 
more  obedient  than  Willie." — Merry's  Museum. 


FANCIFUL  DEFINITIONS 

OF  THE  SATING,  "TIT  FOB  TAT." 


Proving  yourself  as  great  a  fool  as  your  an- 
tagonist. 
The  primitive  idea  of  justice. 
Sis;  of  one  for  half-a-dozen  of  another. 
A  tournament  in  which  the  wisest  wins. 
A  lady  returning  a  stolen  kiss. 
A  plea  for  revenge. 

Obtaining  an  article  on  credit  for  which  you 
have  no  intention  of  paying,  and  finding,  when 
you  arrive  at  home,  that  you  have  had  your 
pocket  picked. 

A  favorite  game  with  children,  and  too  often 
popular  with  those  of  an  older  growth. 

Our  old  nature  demanding  "  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

Robbing  a  thief. 
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LITTLE  RUTH 


"  Rathe,  Ruthe,  there,  don't  touch  the  ber-  J  raspberry  vines  which  flanked  either  side  of 
rie3.  It  will  be  tea-time  soon,  then  you  shall  i  the  garden  walk.  Little  Ruth  had  a  very  im* 
have  some  in  the  new  china  cup,  with  the  \  pressible  nature,  and  now  she  held  fast  to  my 
flower-girl  on  one  side  ;  and  "  j  hand,  and  her  little  feet  pattered  softly  by  my 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  wait  till  supper  time.  \  side,  while  she  listened  very  attentively  to  the 
I  want  'em  now,  I  say,"  answered  the  little  one,  \  story  I  was  telling  her. 

stamping  her  feet,  and  pouting  her  red  lips,  and  I  I  forgot  her  fierce,  passionate  temper,  her 
striving,  vainly,  to  reach  with  her  small  hands  \  rude,  saucy  ways,  as  I  looked  down  on  the  little, 
the  glass  dish,  which,  piled  high  with  tempting '  bright  head,  and  thought  what  a  fine,  generous, 
blackberries,  stood  on  the  table.  I  impulsive  nature  God  had  given  the  fair  child, 

"Now,  do  be  still,  Ruthe.  You  bother  my  ^  and  how  it  only  needed  judicious  guiding  and 
life  out  of  me  I  I  wish  you'd  go  away,  and  do  s  training  to  make  it  a  joy  and  a  blessing  to  all 
as  I  bid  you."  $  about  it,  but  alas !  alas  1  how  was  the  evil  grow* 

The  mother's  tone  was  half  coaxing,  halting  in  that  young  heart,  and  she  whose  great 
querulous— -just  such  an  one  as  would  be  likely  j!  right  and  blessed  privilege  it  was  to  pluck  it 


to  have  no  effect  at  all. 

"  I  won't  go  away  till  you  give  me  the  berries, 
mamma,"  cried  the  child  louder  and  more  de- 
termined than  ever,  her  pretty  face  darken- 
ing with  passion,  as  she  pulled  her  mother's 
sleeve. 

"  They'll  stain  your  fingers  and  lips,  so  you 
won't  be  fit  to  appear  at  the  table,"  expostulated 
Mrs.  Malcolm,  as  she  sprinkled  a  new  layer  of 
sugar  on  the  top  of  the  berries. 

"  Now,  here's  a  nice  piece  of  sponge  cake — 

"  I  won't  touch  it,  I  tell  you !"  and  the  little 
one  passionately  struck  away  her  mother's  hand, 
then  throwing  herself  on  the  floor  commenced 
kicking  and  screaming  vociferously. 

"  Oh,  dear  I  you'll  drive  me  mad,  you  naughty 
girl  I  You  deserve  to  be  whipped.  Do  get  up 
and  take  these,  and  be  off  with  you,"  and  she 
held  up  a  table-spoonful  of  the  berries. 

Ruth  rose,  shaking  back  her  bright  curls,  and 
holding  out  her  smaJl^hands  for  the  berries. 

"  Now  mind  you  don't  get  any  stains  on  that 
white  apron,  because  Uncle  Harry's  coming  to 


therefrom — alas!  alasl 

Suddenly  the  child  raised  her  eyes  to  my 
!  face,  and  something  of  the  sorrowful  tenderness 
my  heart  was  feeling,  must  have  been  written 
there ;  for  she  asked,  anxiously,  "  What  makes 
you  look  so  sad.  I  love  you,"  and  as  I  leaned 
down,  she  drew  her  little  arm*  around  my  neck, 
and  kissed  my  cheek  with  her  cool,  moist  lips. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  little  stir  among  the 
current  bushes  on  our  right.  The  child's  head 
was  lifted  iu  a  moment,  and  a  quick  change 
came  over  her  face. 

"  What  is  it,  Ruthe  ?"  I  asked. 
"  That  little  errand  girl  that  lives  with  Miss 
Holmes  has  got  at  our  currants  again.  -'You 
see  she  can  just  put  her  hand  through  the  fence 
to  pick  them.  There  she  goes  now.  Oh,  if  I 
oould  only  catch  her,  I'd  strike  her  and  pound 
her  till  she  couldn't  stand  1"  You  would  have 
thought  so,  if  you  could  have  seen  the  clenched 
hands,  and  the  angry  blood  flashing  into  the 
child's  face. 

Oh,  Ruthe  1  that  is  very  wicked.    Don't  say 


tea,"  was  the  mother's  last  injunction,  as  the-"  it.    You  might  tell  the  little  girl  it  was  wrong 


child  ran  off  triumphantly. 


to  take  the  currants,  but  you  wouldn't  strike 


"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Malcolm,  how  could  you  ?"  It  \  her,  I  hope ;  for  that  would  grieve  your  Father 
was  certainly  no  business  of  mine,  but  the  sin  Heaven." 

thought  framed  itself  into  words  almost  jnvol-  \  "  I  don't  believe  it  would  either,"  quiokly 
untarily.  \  answered  the  child — "  for  I  told  mamma  I  would 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  ?"  was  the  mother's  J  do  so,  yesterday  ;  and  she  only  laughed,  and  said 
half  pettish,  half  apologetic  reply.  "Ruth  is;- to  Aunt  Jane — 4 Now,  don't  she  look  cunning?' 
such  a  high  spirited  creature  that  it's  a  dread-     I  guess  my  ma  knows." 


ful  task  to  conquer  her — more  than  my  nerves 
can  endure,  at  any  rate.  She'll  oome  out  of  it 
all  one  of  these  days,  I  trust." 

Poor  mother  I  what  a  "  too  late"  was  she  not 
laying  up  for  her  future  ! 

An  hour  later,  Ruth  and  I  walked  together  in 
the  garden.  It  was  just  after  sunset,  and  the 
west  was  sheeted  over  with  gorgeous  purple 
clouds,  while  the  wind  stirred  coldly  among  the 


"  Perhaps  she  didn't  think  or  pay  attention, 
dear."  It  was  all  I  could  say.  I  could  not  tell 
little  Ruthe  that  her  mother  was  wrong,  so  I 
only  sighed  a  sigh  that  ended  in  a  prayer  that 
ftod  would  keep  the  evil  from  growing  in  the 
heart  of  the  little  child. 

Oh,  mothers  t  behold  and  consider  how  great 
a  work  God  hath  given  you?  to  do  I 

^  V.  P.  T. 
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Quantity  of  Food. — Every  person  arrived  ats  Bad  Effbcts  op  Smokijco. — I  must  here  enter 
the  age  of  maturity,  or  even  before,  should  he's  my  strong  and  solemn  protest,  says  a  writer  in 
able  to  judge  for  himself,  as  to  the  quantity  of ;  the  Montreal  Medical  Journal,  against  the  per- 
food  proper  for  each  meal,  as  well  as  to  the  fre-  $  nioious  abuse  of  immoderate  smoking,  now  so 
quency  with  which  it  should  be  repeated  during  \  general— morning,  noon,  midnight— eternal  smo- 
the  day.  Few  appear,  however,  to  be  aware  of  iking.  It  is  impossible  but  that  this  vile  adop- 
the  important  fact,  that  the  body  is  nourished,  \  tion  of  a  vulgar,  foreign  sensuality,  and  inces- 
not  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  or  even  to  the  *  sant  stimulation  of  brain  and  heart,  must  weak- 
nutritious  qualities  of  the  food  which  is  con-  i  en  nervous  power,  clog  the  secretions,  impair 
sumed,  but  to  the  quantity  which  the  stomach  \  the  digestion,  disturb  the  understanding,  stint 
actually  digests.  All  beyond  this  disorders  the  j  the  growth  of  the  young,  and  shorten  the  days 
stomach  ;  and  if  the  excess  be  frequently  in- S  of  both  young  and  old.  Already  are  the  na- 
dulged  in,  the  latter  becomes  incapable  of  con-  \  tional  staminia  enervated  by  the  emasculating 
verting  into  nutriment  even  a  sufficiency  for  \  habit;  and,  in  another  generation,  the  manly, 
the  support  of  the  system.  Most  persons  act  as  \  moral,  and  physical  attributes  of  the  higher 
though  the  strength,  vigor,  and  health  of  thes  class  of  Englishmen,  will  be  smoked  and  shriv- 
body  rise  in  proportion  to  the  load  of  food  they  i  eled  into  the  dimensions  of  the  Spanish  and 
are  capable  of  forcing  daily  into  the  stomach  ;\  Portugue3. 

and,  hence,  over-feeding  is  the  common  error,  at     SlcK  FR0M  Eatino  Candy.— Alice  D  ,  of 

least  in  our  own  country.  A  slight  deficiency  Bloomingdale,  Pa.,  thus  writes  to  the  editor  of  the 
of  food  is,  however,  less  injurious  than  too>Middle  states  Medical  Reformer— "  My  child,  a 
great  an  amount.  The  old  maxim,  "If  health j  Httle  girl  of  eight  8ummer8  ha9 beer)  a  remark. 
fee  your  object,  rise  from  the  table  before  the*  w  ^altoy  child.  Her  pa  having  promised 
appetite  Ja  sated,"  is  founded  m  truth;  and,;her  80me  candy,  brought  her  some  the  other 
though  the  Epicure  will  sneer  at  it,  yet  were  he  j  d  She  ate  two  or  three  of  ^  but  90on 
wisely  to  adhere  to  it  he  would  save  himself .  deathly  sick  and  pale,  and,  had  she  not 

from  many  a  gloomy  hour  of  pain  and  suf-  ;  vomited,  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  she 
fenng.  i  would  have  died.    Could  the  candy  have  caused 

W*rm  Bathing. — Many  erroneous  notions  pre-  j  it  f " 
rail  respecting  the  use  and  properties  of  the  "Of  course  it  did,"  replied  the  editor.  "It 
warm  b%th.  To  many  persons  the  idea  of  sub- j  poisoned  her.  Thousands  of  children  are  sent 
mersion  in  warm  water  on  a  summer's  day,|to  their  graves  every  year  from  eating  colored 
would  be  preposterous;  but  if  it  be  rationally?  candies.  Many  of  them  are  flavored  with  the 
considered,  it  will  be  found  that  the  warm  bath  \  hydrated  oxyd  of  Arnyle,  known  as  Fusel  oil,  so 
may  be  taken  with  equal,  or,  perhaps,  greater?  poisonous  that  the  odor  itself  causes  headache 
benefit  in  the  summer  than  in  winter.  During  *  and  other  bad  symptoms.  Their  colors  are 
hot  weather  the  secretions  in  the  skin  are  much  j  °^en  made  by  the  most  concentrated  poisons, 
increased  in  quantity,  and,  consequently,  ai^ty  tD^  white  candies  can  be  safely  eaten." 
greater  necessity  exists  that  it  should  be  kept  Walnuts,  Almonds,  Nuts.— The  chemical  ele- 
perfectly  free  from  obstructions.  Another  pre-  ments  of  the  various  species  of  nuts  differ  con- 
vailing  error  respecting  the  warm  bath  is,  that  j  siderably  from  that  of  other  fruits.  In  these 
it  tends  to  relax  and  enervate  the  body  ;  for  we  have  the  farinaceous  principle  of  the  grains, 
experience  has  sufficiently  proved  the  fallacy  of  with  an  oil  which  is  rare  in  other  vegetable 
the  opinion,  and  many  physicians  have  pre-  productions.  Both  the  farina  and  the  oil,  De- 
scribed its  use  to  patients  laboring  under  debil-?  sides  a  small  portion  of  saccharine,  are  nutritive  ; 
ity  from  disease,  none  of  whom  experience  such  >  but  the  oil  renders  them  hard  of  digestion,  and 
effects,  but  have  all  felt  invigorated,  and  mostly  |  fatal  consequences  occur  from  eating  quantities 
restored  to  health  and  strength.  Many  persons  >  of  nuts.  All  nuts  ought  to  be  used  as  fresh  as 
are  deterred  from  using  the  warm  bath,  especi-j  possible,  for  the  oil  becomes  rancid  by  keeping, 
ally  in  winter,  from  the  fear  of  catching  cold ;  >  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  kernel  should 
but  this  fear  is  groundless,  for  it  has  been  found  \  be  well  chewed,  for  the  unbroken  portion  can- 
that  the  warm  bath,  by  increasing  the  circula-  \  not  be  digested  by  the  strongest  stomach.  Salt 
tion  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  renders  it  more ,  is  a  good  condiment,  and  improves  the  flavor, 
capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  cold  than  j  The  French  use  pepper  and  verjuice  with  new 
It  otherwise  would  have  been.  i  walnuts. 
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Quinces  fob  tub  Tablb. — We  know  from  per-^  move  the  lid  until  the  cement  becomes  very  soft. 
sonal  observation,  says  the  Farmer's  Mirror,  j  Or  the  vessel  may  be  set  in  the  oven  of  the 
that  few  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  best  J  stove  or  range,  until  the  cement  becomes  fluid, 
method  of  preparing  quinces  for  the  table  ;  it  \  when  the  top  can  be  lifted  off. 
is  simply  this :  Bake  them,  remove  the  skin,  \  To  remove,  effectually,  all  difficulty  in  this 
slice,  and  serve  them  with  cream  and  sugar.  J  matter  of  opening  the  cans  and  jars,  Messrs  Ar- 
Prepared  in  this  manner,  many  prefer  them  to  \  thur,  Burnham  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  now  for- 
the  peach.  If  you  have  never  eaten  them  pre-  i  nish  an  iron  ring  for  each  sized  can,  at  a  trifling 
pared  in  this  way,  try  it,  by  all  means,  and  you ;  cost,  by  means  of  which  the  lid  is  removed  with 
will  thank  us  for  the  suggestion.  j  the  greatest  ease.   The  ring  is  heated  quite  hot, 

\  and  laid  upon  the  lid  of  the  can  or  jar.  The 
Quinces  and  Pears.— A  delicious  article.—  \  heat  passes  immediately  down  into  the  cement, 


Take  good  preserving  pears.  Peel  and  quarter 
them,  and  boil,  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
uutil  tender.  Take  about  one-fourth  the  quan- 
tity of  quinces,  and  do  them  in  the  same  way. 
Then  put  both  together,  with  as  much  sugar  as 
will  sweeten  to  the  taste,  into  a  preserving  ket- 
tle, and  let  them  boil  for  three  or  four  minutes. 
While  scalding  hot,  seal  them  up  in  Arthur's 
air  tight,  self-sealing  cans  or  jure,  and  you  will 
have  them  in  just  the  same  condition  of  fresh- 
ness at  mid-winter,  or  during  the  next  spring  or 
snmmer,  that  they  were  when  closed  up.  A 
la  ly  who  preserved  them  in  this  way-last  season, 
famishes  this  receipt.  She  says  that  all  of  her 
friends  who  tasted  her  pears  and  quinces,  pro- 
no  u  ucud  them  delicious. 

Apples  in  Sklp- Sealing  Cans.— Take  firm,  well- 
flavored  apples,  such  as  pippins,  &c.  Pare,  quar- 
ter, and  boil  until  tender,  but  not  so  long  as  to 
break  in  pieces.  Then  add  as  much  sugar  as 
will  sweeten  to  the  taste,  and  let  the  whole  boil 
up  once  or  twice.  Fill  the  cans  or  jars,  and 
seal.  Few  articles  for  winter  desert,  or  the  tea- 
table,  will  be  found  more  delicate.  Try  a  few 
cans. 


and  in  a  minute  or  two  it  becomes  fluid.  All 
that  is  then  required,  is  to  raise  up  one  edge  of 
the  lid  with  a  stiff  piece  of  iron,  such  as  a  nail, 
file,  or  blunt  knife,  and  the  instant  the  air  goes 
in,  the  cover  comes  off  without  resistance.  These 
rings  will  be  useful  for  many  other  purposes 
about  the  kitchen,  besides  opening  the  cans  and 
jars. 

Chicks*  Corn-Pie. —  A  lady  contributor 
sends  us  the  following : 

First,  prepare  two  chickens  as  for  frying,  then 
put  them  down  and  let  them  stew  in  a  great 
deal  of  good,  rich,  highly-seasoned  gravy,  until 
they  are  just  done.  Then,  have  ready  picked, 
two  dozen  ears  of  corn ;  take  a  very  sharp 
knife,  and  shave  them  down  once  or  twice,  and 
then  scrape  the  heart  out,  with  the  rest  already 
shaved  down  ;  then  get  a  baking- pan,  fa  deep 
one  J  place  a  layer  of  the  corn  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  or  dish,  then  a  layer  of  the  chicken, 
with  some  of  the  gravy,  then  a  layer  of  corn, 
and  so  on,  until  you  get  all  the  chicken  in. 
Then  cover  with  the  corn,  and  pour  in  all  the 
gravy,  and  put  a  small  lump  of  butter  on  the 
top,  and  set  it  to  baking,  in  not  a  very  hot  oven. 
It  does  not  take  Ion*  to  cook ;  as  soon  as  the 
corn  is  cooked,  it  will  be  ready  to  send  to  the 
table.    It  can  either  be  sent  in  «he  pan  it  is 


Stewed  Apples. — Apples  kept  over  for  winter 
use,  lose  their  perfect  flavor,  and  the  summer 

luxury  of  "  stewed  apples,"  is  rarely  enjoyed  ir"."'    —  —  ------        ^ —  --  - 

during  the  winter  or  spring.  While  apples  are  \  ™ked  ,n»  °/  turned  out  into  another  dish, 
plenty,  and  in  fine  flavor,  stew  them  in  sugar,  J The™  mu8t  06  *gr«»*  deal  of  gravy,  or  it  will 
and  seal  them  up  in  Arthur's  cans.    They  will  s cook  to°  dT7' 

be  as  spicy  and  delicious  at  Christmas  as  inj  Green  Corn  Pudding.-— Take  half-dozen  ears 
September.  A  cheaper  or  more  favorite  article  <  0f  green  sweet  corn,  (good  size,)  and  with  a 
for  the  tea-table  can  scarcely  be  found.  |  sharp-pointed  knife  split  each  row  of  kernels, 

Opening  Arthur's  Self-Snaling  Cans  and$™**c^ 

Jars. — A  few  persons  who  failed  to  observe  the        $?'™X}mJ^X£l  1™  ^t^",8  iTO 
..        ...  4.u       t  •     <  one  of  butter,  one  salt-spoon  of  salt,  half-pint 

directions  which  were  given  them  for  opening  j       t  !•  .|k        £  substituted  with  an 

these  vessels,  found  the  operation  rather  diffi-J  „.  flufu«»„.  ^  a  ~~„a„   u  — 

colt  Th«r«  is  alwavs  a  richt  wav  and  a  wronir  wrt»«P«°nful  of  butterj  and  one  dozen  crackers, 
cult     there  is  always  a  right  way  and  a  wrong         d  orpoullded  very  fine#   Mix  well  together, 

^_a^.D?i^  ^LTY:^?  ea!T;iand  bake  three  hours  if  in  a  pudding-dish-or 


way 

and  the  wrong  way  more  or  less  difficult.    All  : 
who  followed  the  directions  given,  found  no 
trouble  whatever. 

The  can  or  jar  may  be  readily  opened,  by 
Betting  a  very  hot  flat-iron,  or  lid  of  the  range,  on 
the  top,  and  letting  it  remain  until  the  cement 
becomes  soft  enough  to  allow  the  lid  to  be  re- 
moved with  ease.    It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  re- 


two  in  custard  cups.  Use  the  corn  raw  in  both 
recipes. 

Artificial  Oysters.— Grate  as  many  ears  of 
careen  corn  as  will  make  one  pint  of  pulp  ;  add 
one  teacupful  of  flour,  half  teacup  butter,  one 
egg,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  suit  your  taste. 
Dropped  and  friecl  in  butter. 
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THE  COUNTRY  GRAVEYARD.  j 
It  was  the  noon  of  a  summer  Sabbath.  The  day 
had  been  dim,  quiet,  hasy,  with  great  woolly  clouds 
piled  all  over  the  sky,  and  occasonal  outbreaking*  and 
quiverings  of  sunshine,  like  beautiful  thoughts  in  a 
story,  or  sweet  notes  swelling  upward  through  a  low 
song. 

It  was  a  picturesque  little  spot)  that  old  country : 
graveyard,  shut  off  from  the  highway,  and  the  green 
fields  by  its  plain,  white  railing ;  and  there  the  fath- 
era  and  mothers  had  lain  down  to  sleep  in  the  hope 
of  a  **  resurrection  unto  life  immortal."  There  were 
only  two  persons,  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  making : 
their  way  slowly  among  the  tall  grass  and  the  old, 
brown  moas-oovered  tomb-stones,  that  leaned  against 
each  other,  and  still  told,  with  feeble  voices,  of  all 
that  lay  beneath  them. 

The  old  burying  ground  was  half  choked  up  with 
blackberry  vines.  They  climbed  over  the  sunken 
graves,  and  wound  their  green  arms  about  the  head- 
stones, and,  on  the  Sabbath  of  which  I  write,  the 
berries  hung  thick  and  tempting  on  the  low  vines. 
And  there  they  would  hang  on  till  the  wind  shook 
them  down,  or  they  dropped  away  of  their  own  ripe- 
ness ;  lor  nobody  ever  thought  of  picking  the  berries 
that  grew  in  the  graveyard.  The  little  children  passed 
by  every  day  with  their  baskets  and  kettles,  but  no 
tiny  hands  were  thrust  through  the  railing ;  no  child- 
ish feet  ever  pattered  through  the  tall,  old  gate, 
though  they  knew  well  that  out  among  the  wood 
hollows  and  field  hedges  no  berries  grew  larger  or 
fairer  than  these — these  thatwtrc  the  price  of  the  dead! 

The  lady  had  never  been  here  before,  and  she 
looked  around  with  curious,  half  awe-filled  eyes,  as 
she  followed  the  gentleman.  Oh,  he  was  thinking  of 
the  time  many,  many  years  gone  by,  when  they  led 
him  through  that  long,  tangled  grass  to  the  burial  of 
his  mother. 

"  I:  was  here,"  almost  whispered  the  gentlemen,  as 
one  does  in  the  presence  of  the  dead,  and  then  both 
stood  still  before  the  tall,  gray  column  which  told 
how  many  summers  before,  in  the  morning  of  her 
womanhood,  the  "  mother"  had  lain  down  to  the 
sleep  which  no  child-voice  had  ever  awakened. 

"  Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,"  murmured 
the  young  lady,  as  she  leaned  over  the  head-stone. 
"  How  long  ago  that  was !   Can  you  remember  it  ?"  \ 

"Yes,  very  dimly— just  as  you  do  some  of  the  old 
night  dreams  of  your  childhood." 

"  Then  tell  me  about  that  time,  won't  you  please  ? 
It  is  such  a  fitting  place,  close  by  where  she  was,  with  ji 
the  Sabbath  quiet  and  beauty  all  around,  and  the 
wind  bringing  up  to  us  the  sweet  hymns  of  the  wor-  \ 
shippers  from  the  old,  stone  church."  \ 

vol.  vui. — 20 


"  Do  you  see  the  great,  white  house  beyond  the 
bridge,  with  its  steep,  old-fashioned  roof,  and  the 
vine  mounting  all  around  the  piatza,  and  the  tall 
maple-tree  in  front,  where  the  young  birds  of  thirty 
summers  ago  sang  just  as  sweetly  as  they  are  singing 
this  Sabbath  morning? 

"It  was  night-time  then,  though,  and  she  lay  in 
;  that  lower  room  on  the  right,  and  I  was  sleeping  in 
\  the  chamber  overhead,  with  the  newly  risen  stars 
looking  in  the  window  on  the  little  boy  whom  the 
next  hour  was  to  write  motherless.  I  remember  a 
light  shone  suddenly  through  the  room,  and  some 
\  one  saying  softly,  '  Come,  my  child,  get  up  quick. 
:  Your  mother  wants  to  see  you  once  more.' 

"I  did  not  comprehend  what  this  meant,  but  I 
;  remember  a  chill  struck  through  my  heart,  as  they 
\  carried  me  down  stairs  and  into  the  room  where  she 
lay,  where  she  had  lain  many  days,  her  face  growing 
whiter,  and  her  sweet  voice  lower  all  the  time. 

"  Well,  they  lifted  me  up  to  the  bedside.  She 
;  placed  her  thin  arms  about  my  neck,  and  kissed  my 
\  forehead  with  lips  as  cold  as  the  winter  snow.  Then 
she  whispered  so  low  that  no  ear  but  mine  heard — 
mine  that  has  kept  the  words  through  all  the  long 
upward  years,  and  that  hears  them  now  faintly  and 
sweetly  as  on  that  night — <  My  little  boy,  God  will 
take  care  of  you.'  Her  eyes  closed,  and  when  they 
lifted  me  away,  the  life  of  my  mother  had  gone  down 
into  the  valley  of  death !" 

And  the  lady  who,  leaning  against  the  old  tomb- 
stone, had  listened  that  Sabbath  morning  to  this 
story,  thought,  amid  the  tears  she  sent  back  to  her 
heart,  that  the  mother  had  bequeathed  a  beautiful 
legacy  to  her  son.,  Mighty  name,  and  broad  lands, 
and  royal  sceptre  many  a  one  has  left  to  her  child, 
but  that  dying  prophecy,  "  My  little  boy,  God  will 
take  care  of  you,"  in  its  beautiful,  touohing  faith  and 
consecration  following  him  up  into  manhood,  and 
down,  it  may  be,  among  the  shadows  of  old  age,  was 
worth  more  than  all  these :  fitting  words  to  carry  out 
from  this  world,  and  to  keep  sacred  even  among  the 
angels  who  are  in  Heaven,  till  the  mother,  meeting 
her  child  again,  shall  say  triumphantly  on  the  Eter- 
nal Hills,  as  she  did  faintly  in  the  Earthly  Valley— 
"  God  has  taken  oare  of  you,  my  boy  !" 

Octobsb,  the  great  prophet,  is  walking  among  us, 
writing  his  crimson  ordinances  on  the  forest  trees  and 
hedges,  spelling  out  the  year's  destiny  in  morning 
frosts,  and  sighing  it  in  evening  winds.  Alas!  for 
the  glory  that  shall  depart,  for  the  earth  must  put 
off  the  garments  of  Life  for  the  winding-sheet  of 
Death !  But  she  is  decked  with  beauty,  and  flushed 
with  blushes  now,  as  a  maiden  for  her  bridal.  The 
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ARTHUR'S  HOME  MAGAZINE. 


tree  boughs  dip  downward  with  their  fruitage  of  much  reality  and  every-day  life  comes  in.   But  let  it 
gold  and  purple— their  hands  break  to  us  the  Great  \  come.   I  will  not  preach  a  sermon  about  it  now. 
Feast  of  the  year.   All  hail  to  thee,  October !  j    "I  visited  N.  H.  last  year,  and  hoped  to  hare  called 

v.  f.  T.    I  upon  you,  but  it  was  not  convenient.   Shall  you 

  !  never  visit  this  country  of  health  and  cool  breescs  ? 

LETTER  FROM  MINNIE  MART  LEE.  >  If  so,  I  hope  you  will  come  up  as  far  as  this,  and  see 

We  have  long  wondered,  and  so  have  some  of  our !  ^t^t^  Z***?  T*"  ^  ♦  , 

readers,  what  had  becom*  of  eur  graceful  correspon-  j  J    7.  * 

dent,  -Minnie  Mary  Lee"  whose  pleasant  words  *e*Us'        to  all  of  your  own  happy  family,  eepe- 
were  always  so  welcome  to  the  column  of  the  ciaUy  to  little  Delia,  the  pet,  who  will  even  become  a 
Home  Gazette,  and  the  pages  of  the  Home  Maga- ;  Joungl»dy  ere  you  are  aware.  Adieu, 
sine.    At  last  we  have  a  letter,  not  intended?  "God  bless  you  evermore, 

for  publication,  however;  yet  how  can  we  withhold  \  "Minhie  Mabt  Lee. 

it,  when  so  many  of  our  readers  will  find  its  perusal  j  There  is  a  sad,  sad  sequel  to  this,  and  it  gives  us 
a  genuine  pleasure?  Household  cares,  and  the  moth- 1  the  heartache,  as  it  will  many  others,  to  read  the 
er's  sweet  offices,  have  won  her  away  from  the  paths  j  brief  record  that  follows.  We  had  written  the  above 
of  literature,  as  they  have  won,  and  will  continue  to  introduction  to  our  correspondent's  pleasant,  wo- 


to 

manly  letter,  and  laid  it  aside  for  the  printer,  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  in  opening  a  newspaper 
— the  "  Frontierman,"  published  at  Sauk  Rapids, 
Minesota — our  eyes  rested  upon  this  painful  an- 
nouncement : — "  Died,  in  this  village,  on  Wednesday 
morning  last,  the  6th  inst,  Willie  Percy,  eldest 
son  of  Wm.  H.  Wood  and  Jclia  A.  A.  Wood,  (Mix- 
nib  Mabt  Lee,)  aged  3  years,  7  months, and  9  days." 
The  editor  adds  to  this  brief,  sad  notice  :— 

"  It  is  with  pain  that  we  announce  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  of  this  lovely  child. 

4 'It  seems  doubly  painful  from  the  fact  that  his 
father  left  but  a  few  days  ago  for  Dubuque.  Willie 
had  been  slightly  unwell  for  some  two  or  three  weeks 
before  Mr.  Wood  left  home,  but  not  the  slightest  fear 
was  entertained  for  his  recovery.  In  met  so  little 
was  thought  of  his  indisposition,  that  some  of  the 
neighbors  knew  nothing  of  it.  About  noon  on  Tues- 
day, the  5th  inst.,  while  his  mother  was  perusing 
newspapers,  in  which  the  little  boy  in  a  playful  man- 
tion,  and  too  much,  I  fear,  from  the  loved  ways  of  Jner  joined,  unobserved  by  her,  he  had  slipped  into  an 
literature.  But  necessity  reconciles  me  to  the  j  adjoining  room,  from  which  Mrs.  W.  hearing  a  strange 
change  j  noise,  entered  and  found  her  little  boy  on  the  floor  in 

"  I  have  for  many  months  been  intending  to  send  a  j  sj^ros-^nsoiousness  **d  left  him  forever.  He, 
A  *  i    ?  *         i.        *    it  v     ai«_,  i  however,  lingered  along  until  about  8  o  clock  on 

line  to  you,  at  least  to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  Wednesdaymorning,  when  he  died,  apparently,  with- 
and  precious  gift  of  your  own  books ;  that  I  have  5  out  pain.  We  sympathise  deeply  with  the  parents  of 
not  done  so  is  inexcusable.  And  yet  I  plead  your  I  the  deceased,  and  trust  that  the  consolations  of  reli- 
pardon,  which  I  know  you  will  grant,  when  I  tell  gion  *M  sustain  them  in  this  sudden  and  trying 

<;  affliction." 


win,  hundreds  alike  gifted  with  power  to  stir  the 
heart  by  inspiring  words,  and  oharm  the  fancy  with 
beautiful  images.  Over  more  than  one  sentence  of 
personal  allusion,  we  have  felt  constrained  to  draw 
our  pen ;  but  we  must  give  all,  or  none.  So  here  is 
the  letter 

"  Sauk  Rapids,  M.  T.,  July  16, 1856. 

"  Mb.  Arthur: — Do  you  retain  any  remembrance  of 
Minnie  Mary  Lee  ?  Tho'  long  lost  to  that  name,  she 
neverthless  exists,  and  is  still  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Home  Magaxine,  now  almost  doubly  valuable  by  the 
acquisition  of  its  new  and  delightful  lady-editor.  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  assistance  of  so  talented 
and  accomplished  an  associate. 

"  I  have  by  no  means  forgotten  you,  as  my  long 
silence  would  indicate  :  no,  no — but  the  multiplicity 
of  domestic  duties  has  completely  withdrawn  my 
time  and  attention  from  the  pleasant  art  of  composi- 


you  that  Arthur  is  a  household  word  with  us  ;  that 
being  the  name  of  our  second  boy,  a  very  spirited 
and  promising  little  darling  of  fourteen  months,  named 
expressly  for  yourself,  whom  his  partial  mamma  des- 
tines for  the  same  profession  as  his  namesake,  if. 
happily,  the  turn  of  his  mind  makes  it  his  choice. 
The  care  of  him  has  allowed  me  no  time  for  letter- 
writing,  which  I  once  delighted  in.  Freddie  has  be- 
come a  great  boy,  a  genuine  specimen  of  Minnesotian 
heartiness  and  health.  By  the  way,  I  suppose  you 
know  his  name  was  not  Freddie,  but  Willie  Percy. 

"  This  country,  recently  so  new,  is  becoming  old.  j  We  think  these  two  lines  of  Alexander  Smith's  al- 
The  Indian  is  rarely  seen.  The  wigwam  is  reared  no  m08t  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  though  every  other 
more  in  our  midst ;  it  lines  no  more  the  opposite  \  leaf  were  a  blank  : 

shores  of  the  great  river,  The  noise  of  the  saw-mill  L  Giv6  battle  ^  the  Ieaguered  WOrld-if  thou'rt  wor- 
rivals  the  musio  of  the  rapids.   The  prairies  and  the  >         thy,  truly  brave, 

woodlands  are  converted  into  pleasant  homes  for  j  Thou  shalt  make  the  hardest  circumstance,  a  helper, 
hopeful  strangers.    Romance  disappears  where  so  j         or  a  slave." 


And  deeply,  too,  do  we,  in  common  with  very  many 
readers  of  the  Home  Magaxine,  condole  with  the 
bereaved  parents,  in  this  their  great  affliction  ;  and 
to  the  grieving  mother,  we  offer,  on  our  own  behalf, 
and  on  that  of  scores  of  our  readers,  most  earnest 
sympathy.  May  He  who,  for  wise  purposes,  removed 
one  of  her  heart-treasures,  send  down  from  the  heav- 
en, where  it  has  been  received  by  angels,  the  oil  and 
wine  of  strength  and  oonsolation. 
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THE  SET  OF  CHEENY." 

"  It's  too  mortal  bad,  and  Pd  set  my  heart  on'tso, 
mvitin'  the  parson  and  his  wife,  and  deacon  and  Miss 
Wilson  here  to  sapper  next  week,  and  now  it's  all 
knocked  in  the  head.  I  did  think  Richard  might 
make  enough  out  of  that  last  field  of  corn  to  let  me 
have  eight  dollars  for  the  eheeny-set,  but  the  drought 
came  on  and  ruined  half  of  it— it's  jest  my  luck ! 

"  It  was  so  provokin',  too,  to  have  him  say— jest 
like  a  man,  for  all  the  world — '  Well,  let  'em  eat  out : 
o'  the  blue  dishes,*  I  guess  'twon't  hurt  'em  any  more 
than  it  does  us.' 

M  As  if,  now,  I  didn't  know  better  than  to  ask  the 
parson's  and  deacon's  wife  to  sit  down  to  a  table: 
spread  with  that  are  old  blue-flowered  crockery !  1 1 
should  want  to  hide  my  face  for  shame,  the  rest  of 
my  life." 

Poor  Mrs.  Reynolds !  It  was  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment—her husband's  refusing  to  get  the  "cheeny"  he 
had  promised  her  for  a  year  past,  and  she  sat  with 
both  arms  leaning  on  the  breakfast  table,  and  her 
head  drooped  between  them,  in  the  most  disconsolate  J 


siderable  dignity,  and  numerous  apologies,  was 
secretly  congratulating  herself  with  the  thought: 
"They'll  see  we've  got  as  nice  cheeny  as  anybody, 
but  they  won't  suspect  I  earned  it  all  myself." 

v.  P.  t. 


PATIENT  WAITINO. 

From  one  who  has  written  many  pleasant  sketohes 
for  our  Magasine,  we  have  a  letter,  after  a  long  inter- 
val, enclosing  a  brief  article.  Feeble  health  has  left 
her  pen  idle  for  most  of  the  time.  Though  a  hope- 
less invalid,  and  looking  to  a  not  far  distant  time 
when  mortal  must  put  on  immortality,  she  writes 
with  a  smiling  cheerfulness  that  is  beautiful.  "  My 
life  as  an  invalid,"  she  says,  "is  a  very  happy  one.— 
Never  did  earth  seem  brighter,  and  never  were  my 
friends  so  dear.  The  seeming  nearness  of  death 
brightens  earth,  for  heaven  lies  just  beyond  the 
grave,  and  light  is  reflected  across  the  vale  of  sha- 
dows. This  life  seems  more  and  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  future,  and  I  more  truly  realize  that 
he  who  is  fitted  to  Kve  as  he  ought,  is  fitted  to  die." 


n,    .    ,  ,       .  .  ,         ,  .  „.  t    There  will  indeed  be  darkness  in  the  household,  at 
manner  imaginable.    She  hadn't  "spirit"  enough  left  for  %         ^  ^  ,.ght  of  thig  pure  gpirit  ^ 

to  get  up  and  clear  away  the  dishes-nay,  I  am  posi-^  remoyed  from  |u  earthly  candlestick ;  but  the  me- 

tively  certain,  it  was,  at  that  moment,  Mrs.  Reynold's  j         q{  ^      UeDe88,  her  pttritV|  her  loving  dev0. 

solemn  belief  and  opinion  that  she  was  the  most  suf-  >  ^  waitingj  wiu  remain  M  a  Mewing, 

fering,  abused,  ill-treated,  and  geaerally  and  particu-  &nd  fee  Knkg  m  ^  ohain  ^  bmds  ita  inmate  to  her 

larly  injured  wife,  mother,  and  woman,  in  Christen-  \  ftnd  heaven. 


dom, 


i    The  secret  of  our  correspondent's  oheerful  spirit, 
To  think  Richard  should  have  got  out  of  tem-s  .g  foundJ  in  her  ufo  of  ^tiring  usefulness.     "  A 

the  letter  from  which 


per,"  continued  the  lady,  taking  up  her  melancholy  variety  of  causes,"  she  says  in 
monologue  again,  "jest  because  I  said  all  my  neigh-J  the  aboye  extract  ^  made,  "have  prevented  my 
bors  had  what  they  wanted,  but  I  never  could,  and  >  anything  for  you  sooner.    The  most  power- 

he  answered  as  cross  as  a  bear,  « Well,  you'll  have  to  ful  one  has  been,  the  fact  that  in  January,  so  soon  as 
earn  your  gimcracks  yourself,  for  all  I  see.'  j  r  could  rft  up  long  enoughf  i  commenced  hearing  a 

"  Now,  I  must  admit,  when  I  married  Richard  >  recitation  of  a  part  of  my  old  pulpUs.  The  duty 
Reynolds,  I  did  expect  he'd  at  least  support  me  de-  hafl  taken  moat  of  my  meDtal  energy,  as  well  as  my 
centry,  but"-an  awful  ambiguous  shake  of  the  head,  J  mogt  valuable  morning  time,  nearly  every  day  since. 

~"*~~K"™*-    *~  *,~        —         s  It  Beem8  a  very  trifle,  only  two  hours  a  day,  but  I 


in  no  wise  complimentary  to  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, concluded  this  sentence. 

A  moment  after,  Mrs.  Reynolds  sprang  up  suddenly, 
and  commenced  walking  across  the  room,  with  her 
hands  behind  her,  and  her  eyes  bent  musingly  on  the 
carpet.  "  I  might  do  that,"  she  murmured,  doubt- 
fully ;  "I  should  have  to  stick  to  the  work  pretty 
tight,  for  awhile,  to  earn  eight  dollars,  with  all  the 
rest  I  have  to  do,  for  it's  the  only  way  I  shall  ever 
get  the  '  cheeny,'  that's  certain. 

"  Richard,  somehow,  never  was  very  forehanded, 
but" — here  the  woman's  heart  spoke  out,  above  petty 
vexation,  and  wounded  pride — "I  know  he'd  work 
himself  to  the  bone  for  me  and  the  children,  and  if  he 
hasn't  as  much  money  as  some  folks  I  might  have 
had,  no  woman  has  a  kinder  or  better  husband  in  all 
the  world.  I'll  go  over  this  very  morning,  and  see  if 
I  can't  get  some  of  them  skirts  at  the  society ;"  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  turned  towards  the  breakfast  table 
with  a  brisk  step,  and  a  cleared  forehead. 

Well,  six  months  later,  the  parson's  and  the  dea- 
con's wife  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Reynolds,  and  I  doubt 


J  have  little  strength.' 

There  is,  in  all  useful  employment,  a  sustaining 
power,  and  this  our  oorrerpondent  is  daily  realizing. 
It  is  use  that  brings  us  nearest  to  heaven,  for  heaven, 
in  the  language  of  a  seer,  "  is  a  continent  of  uses." 
May  the  period  of  her  separation  from  loving  friends, 
and  those  who  are  made  wiser  and  happier  by  her 
gentle  ministrations,  be  yet  far  distant 

SUNDAY  LABOR. 

An  old  farmer  who  feared  neither  God  nor  man,  had 
hired  a  devout  negro ;  and  to  get  some  Sunday  work 
out  of  him,  he  would  always  plan  a  case  of  "  neces- 
sity" on  Saturday  night,  aod  on  Sunday  would  put 
that  point  to  the  man's  conscience.  One  morning  old 
"  Sambo"  proved  refractory ;  "  he  would  work  no 
more  on  Sundays."  The  master  then  argued  with 
him  that  it  was  "  a  oase  of  necessity  j"  that  the 
Scriptures  allowed  a  man  to  get  out  of  a  pit,  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  a  beast  that  had  fallen  in. 
"  Yes,  massa,"  rejoined  the  black  ;  "  but  not  if  he 


whether  there  was  a  prouder  woman  in  all  the  village  J  spend  Saturday  in  digging  the  pit  for  the  very  pur- 
baa  the  one  who,  presiding  at  her  table  wi  th  con-  pose." 
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ARTHUR'S  HOME  MAGAZINE. 


SOUR  GRAPES.  (Illustrated.) 

"Can't  you  pat  up  your  hand,  and  pick  me  just 
that  little,  tUnty  bunoh,  Katy  ?"  lisps  the  hazel-eyed, 
little  fellow,  and  he  pushes  up  his  round,  fat  ckeek  to 
his  sister's  shoulder,  and,  with  a  face  full  of  child- 
ish longing,  looks  up  to  the  green  dusters  hidden 
among  the  large  leaves. 

Do  you  see  those  rich,  brown  curls,  dipping  over 
the  bare  shoulders,  and  the  round,  fat  arms  that 
lean  on  the  railing  of  the  piazsa;  and  do  you  hear 


GENTEEL  POVERTY. 

Mrs.  Eastman,  in  her  recent  volume  entitled 
"  Fashionable  Life,"  a  brief  notice  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  last  number  of  the  Home  Magazine,  thus 
discourses  on  the  subject  of  genteel  poverty.  The 
picture  does  not  possess  many  attractive  features: 

"  Deliver  me  from  genteel  poverty !  it  is  one  of  the 
curses  of  society.  Think  of  the  money  it  took  to 
provide  becoming  morning  dresses  for  eight  yonng 
women ;  to  furnish  materials  for  their  skirts,  (these 


a  .  ,.  ,      .         A  ,„    -  .  .they  always  embroidered  themselves,)  to  buy  their 

the  soft,  girlish  voice  that  answers,  "I  can't  reach  slippers  (that  they  were  forever  covering  with  their 
them,  Freddy,  'cause  I  am  only  so  tall,  and  they're  5  old  party  dresses),  to  stocking  their  pretty  feet,  to 
away  up  there. — Oh !  but  wouldn't  they  taste  good  !"  j  Purchase  dresses  of  silk,  and  lawn,  and  barege.  Oh, 
"Wouldn't  they  though!"  choruses  in  Freddy ;  \ th®  hll}8: for  P°matum  and  gaiter  boots!  for  tarleton 

. ,     ,      , ,  ,    .  .        M      ........      )  and  Bashes,  and  Frftnflh  nnwAr«'  fnr  hra<»Al*tii  und 

ana,  tben,  the  brother  and  sister  stand  still,  looking 


up,  with  childish  longing,  on  the  unattainable  grapes. 

The  unattainables !  What  a  lesson  this  picture 
reads  to  "  children  of  a  larger  growth."  The  great 
longings  after  some  imagined  good — the  gazing  out  to 
the  far  lights  of  the  future,  unmindful  of  the  pres- 
ent—the passing  by  the  flowers  and  fruits  which 
every  day  scatters  along  our  pathways  to  look  off  to 
the  gardens,  that  are  walled  round  and  locked  up. — 
Alas !  alas' 


and  sashes,  and  French  flowers!  for  bracelets  and 
hair  pins !  for  hack-hire  and  colonge-water !  Oh !  the 
money  that  it  took  to  go  to  the  springs,  to  call  back 
the  bloom  to  those  sixteen  cheeks !  Then,  it  was 
continually  visiting  cards,  andboquets,  and  new  mu- 
sic, and  bonnets,  and  opera  cloaks,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  follies  that  city  girls  must  have,  or  they  lose 
caste,  and  may  possibly  fall,  wretched  victims,  into 
the  second  best  society.  Life  was  a  real  treadmill  to 
Mrs.  Carroll ;  she  was  always  on  the  go,  shopping  at 
cheap  8 tores,  beating  down  merchants,  or  their  prices, 


!  all  these  belong  not  alone  to  childhood  !  P"mW,W  *°  diw]f  rf  deb>  °i  addin8  *°  those  that 
.       ...    .    6.        .  .  .  .  "      never  oould  be  discharged.    Do  you  not  pity  her? 

of  all  this  beauty  and  brightness  after  I  would  rather  be  a  factory  girl,  making  cotton  for- 


And  yet 

which  our  hearts  bo  crave — of  all  those  golden  clus-  j  ever ;  a  common-school  teacher,  feruling  the  badness 
tors  for  which  our  souls  cry  out  by  night  and  by  day,  \  out»  ana"  tn*  new  i(Jeo*  into  the  heads  of  her  victims, 
and  will  not  be  comforted— it  may,  perhaps  be  writ-  A  little  80utnern  negro,  having  her  ears  boxed  fifteen 

ten  with  equal  truth  as  it  is  under  the  bright-faced  SJH*^  ^^wVX™?**  *  ^ 

Ail(ll..n    .  ,,,       *  ashamed  of  poverty,  that  all  the  turning  and  clean- 

ohildren,    Sour  grapes  !  sour  grapes !"      v.  r.  t.    *  ing  of  silk  dresses,  and  dying  of  merinofin  creation, 

will  never  hide;  a  bondage  that  makes  a  woman 


Reader,  have  you  read  this  most  exquisite  poem,  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  ?  If  you  have,  it  will  do 
you  no  harm  to  read  it  again— if  you  haven't,  you 
will  thank  us  for  inserting  it  here : — 

"  Oh,  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  oali  the  cattle  home, 
Across  the  rands  of  Dee. 
The  western  wind  was  wild,  and  dark  wi*  foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

"  The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand, 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 
And  round,  and  round  the  sand, 
As  far  as  eye  could  see. 
The  rolling  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land— 
And  never  home  came  she. 

"  Oh !  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair— 
A  tress  o*  golden  hair, 
Of  drowned  maiden's  hair, 
Above  the  nets  at  sea  ? 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 

Among  the  stakes  on  Dee.  v 

"  They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel,  hungry  foam, 
To  her  grave  beside  the  sea ; 
But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  oattle  home, 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee  1" 


*  A  helping  word  to  one  in  trouble,  is  often  like  a 


strive  to  look  as  well,  or  at  fine,  with  her  dollar,  as 
her  friend  looks  with  her  million;  a  bondage  that 
brings  with  it  anxiety  and  debt ;  and  debt,  in  such  a 
case,  is  dishonesty." 

WARMING  HOUSES. 

The  simplest  and  most  popular  mode  of  warming 
houses,  is  by  the  hot  air-furnace,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  use — good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  the  bad 
and  indifferent  making  up  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  health, 
waste  of  fuel,  and  loss  of  comfort.  Better  have  no 
furnace  in  the  house,  unless  you  have  one  constructed 
^  on  right  principles.  No  mere  cheap  contrivance  is  to 
s  be  depended  upon,  and  will  always  yield  more  tron- 
s  ble  than  satisfaction.  Among  the  many  heaters  that 
claim  publio  attention,  that  known  as  Chilson's  Air- 
warming  and  Ventilating  Furnace,  strikes  us  as  one 
of  the  best.  To  us,  it  seems  to  combine  nearly  every 
advantage  desired,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  large 
amount  of  radiating  surface,  with  a  fire  arrangement 
that  effectually  prevents  that  destruction  of  oxygen 
so  injurious  to  health.  It  is  made  entirely  of  cast 
iron,  set  in  a  double  brick  chamber,  and  will  last  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  The  fire  cylinder,  which  is 
brick-lined,  is  broad  and  shallow,  thus  presenting  a 
wide  fire-surface,  which  ensures  clear  combustion, 
without  communicating  a  red  heat  to  any  portion  of 
the  iron  used  in  the  furnace.  The  joints  are  luted, 
so  that  the  escape  of  gas  is  impossible.  We  advice 
all  who  are  about  selecting  heaters  to  carefully  exam- 


switch  on  a  railroad  track— but  one  inch  between  \  ine  the  "  Chilson"  furnace  before  making  a  final 
wreck  and  ruin,  and  smooth,  on-rolling  prosperity."  decision. 
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COLORED  PLATES  OF  FASHION. 

Oar  lady  friends,  who  are  interested  in  styles  of 
dress  and  changing  modes,  will  be  pleased  to  see  that 
we  have  commenced,  in  this  number,  the  regular 
monthly  publication  of  colored  steel  fashion  plates. 
The  wood  engraring,  effective  as  it  is,  and  affording, 
by  its  comparative  cheapness,  the  advantage  of  a 
greater  variety  of  articles,  wants  the  grace,  color, 
and  beauty  which  the  eye  seeks  in  any  representa- 
tion of  dress.  But  we  shall  not  abandon  the  wood 
engraving  so  far  as  needle- work  and  special  articles 
of  dress  are  concerned.  These  will  be  given  in  as 
liberal  numbers  as  before. 

But  such  of  our  readers  as  are  indifferent  to  mat- 
ters of  fashion,  need  not  fear  any  material  change  in 
the  reading  portion  of  the  Magazine.  Here  the 
same  care,  expense,  and  labor  will  be  continued,  and 
increased  value  and  interest  given  to  the  work.  We 
only  seek,  by  new  attractions,  to  widen  the  circle  of 
our  readers. 


An  English  laborer,  whose  child  was  suddenly 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  beam,  wrote  the  following 
lines  suggested  by  the  melancholy  event  They  are 
touohingly  beautiful : 

"  Sweet,  laughing  child !  the  cottage  door 

Stands  free  and  open  now ; 
But  oh !  its  sunshine  gilds  no  more 
The  gladness  of  thy  brow ! 
Thy  merry  step  hath  passed  away, 
Thy  laughing  sport  is  hushed  for  aye. 

44  Thy  mother  by  the  fireside  sits, 

And  listens  to  thy  call, 
And,  slowly,  slowly,  as  she  knits, 
Hor  quiet  tears  down  fall. 
Her  little  "  hindering  thing"  is  gone, 
And,  undisturbed,  she  may  work  on !" 


FASHIONS. 

Description  of  Colored  Fashion  Platb. — Fig. 
1. — Ohene  silk  robe  of  rich  and  elegant  design;  color, 
pale  green,  which  renders  it  a  becoming  toilet  for 
spring  or  autumn— the  material  being  very  rich, 
trimming  of  any  kind  won  Id  be  superfluous.  The 
waist,  or  body,  is  entirely  plain,  and  made  to  fit 
tightly  to  the  bast,  fastened  up  the  front  by  silk  but- 
tons to  match  the  dress.  The  sleeves  are  worn  with 
▼•ry  wide  flow,  and  diminish  at  the  top,  and  are  very 
short,  so  thai  the  undersleeve  can  be  fully  displayed, 
which  should  be  of  point  or  hontton  lace,  with  collar 
to  match,  and  much  smaller  than  have  been  worn  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  Hair  is  worn  nearly  flat 
to  the  lace,  with  head-dress  of  ribbon,  closely  looped. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  costumes 
of  the  season. 

Fisr.  2.— The  evening  dress  is  composed  of  embroi- 
dered India  muslin,  and  being  very  thin,  oanbe  worn 
with  ad  ran  tag©  over  a  pink  slip.  Great  amplitude 
of  skirt  is  still  much  in  vogue.  Pointed  waists  are 
worn  altogether  for  evening  dresses.  Berthe,  of  silk 
blond,  with  puffing  of  the  same  at  either  edge,  through 


whioh  a  pink  ribbon  may  be  drawn,  producing  a 
very  neat  and  tasteful  appearance.  The  Berthe  is 
pointed  both  back  and  front,  also,  on  the  shoulders. 
Head-dress  of  white  and  pink  roses,  mixed  with  rib- 
bon ;  the  ends  are  very  long,  and  worn  on  the  left 
side.  Sash  is  of  very  broad  pink  ribbon,  fastened  at 
j  the  waist  with  double  bow,  ends  extending  nearly  to 
the  edge  of  the  dress. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

CONFIDENTIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  EMPE- 
ror  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Josephine,  containing  Letters 

;  from  the  time  of  their  Marriage  until  the  death  of  Josephine, 
and  also  several  private  letters  from  the  Emperor  to  his  bro- 
ther Joseph  and  other  important  personages,  with  numerous 

;    Illustrative  notes  and  anecdotes.  By  Jwo.  S.  C.  Abbott.— 

;    New  York,  Mcuon  if  Bro. 

We  cannot  but  admire  one  quality  in  the  compiler 
;  of  this  volume,  and  that  is  an  unconquerable  firm- 
ness.  Few  authors  have  been  more  bitterly  as- 
sailed, or  more  strongly  denounced ;  and  yet  he 
holds  on  without  seeming  to  yield  a  single  iota  of  his 
first  declared  opinions  in  regard  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
peleon,  and  continues  to  stand  forth  his  champion 
;  and  apologist.  We  are  not  of  those  who  sympathize 
;  with  him.  To  us,  Napoleon  I.  is  simply  an  embodi- 
ment of  unbonnded  selfishness,  manifesting  itself  in 
|  a  giant  ambition,  that  rarely,  if  ever,  scrupled  at  the 
!  means,  so  that  the  end  were  gained.  In  the  eyes  of 
I  Mr.  Abbott,  he  stands  forth  a  very  different  being. 
;  These  confidential  letters  give  an  inner  revelation 
of  the  man.  But  the  pen  is  quite  as  often  used  to 
conceal  the  real  sentiments,  as  words ;  and  the  Em- 
peror's correspondence,  as  will  be  clear  to  most  who 
read  his  letters,  affords  no  exception  to  the  rule.  As 
a  new  contribution  to  the  public  stock  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  him,  they  are  exceedingly  valuable, 
and  in  many  instances  deeply  interesting.  The  vol- 
ume is  destined  to  have  a  large  number  of  readers. 

ROBERT  GRAHAM— The  Sequel  to  "Linda."  By  Mrs. 
C abolike  Leb  Hentz  i  Philadelphia, T.  B.  Fetenon. 

We  oan  recoommend  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Hentz  as 
safe  reading  to  all  lovers  of  fiction.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  her  brief  prize  story,  "  The  Mob  Cap,"  she 
has  been  a  favorite  with  the  public  ;  and  the  many 
!  domestic  romances  which  have  appeared  from  her  pen, 
have  met  a  favorable  reception  and  a  wide  circula- 
tion. This  sequel  to  "  Linda/'  is  one  of  her  best 
|  productions. 

THE  PICTURE-BOOK  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  By  Mabt 
Howitt,  with  twenty  Illustrations  by  Byram  a  Pierce :  Phi- 
ladelphia, J.  B.  Lippincott  if  Co. 

A  charming  book  for  the  little  ones,  as  all  are  that 
oome  from  the  graceful  pen  of  Mary  Howitt.  The 
pictures  are  just  the  things  to  captivate  the  young 
fancy — large  in  size  and  liberal  in  number.  Bay  it,  if 
you  wish  to  make  a  child  happy  at  a  small  oost. 

LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  with  Ivry  and  Armada.  By 
Thomas  Babiwotoit  Mac  a  ul  at..  Boston  and  Cambridge— 
James  Monro*  if  Co. 

These  lays  and  ballads  have  already  been  classed 
with  productions  in  English  literature  that  are  des- 
tined to  live.  Their  publication  in  one  volume  but 
meets  the  public  want. 

WAY8IDE  8ONQ8.  By  Edward  C.  Goonwiif,  Author  of 
»•  Hampton  Heights."  New  York,  Mason  If  Bro. 

A  small  volume  of  pleasant  poems,  that  wil}  find  an 
echo  in  many  hearts. 

THE  KINGDOM  WHICH  SHALL  NOT  BE  DESTROY- 
ED, etc.  An  Exposition  of  Prophesy,  more  especially  of 
Daniel,  Chap.  VII.   By  Rev.  J.  Oswolo,  A.  M.,  York,  Pa. 
,    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  $  Co* 
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Chess-table  Cover,  12?  Berlin  Work. — Mate- 
rials.— A  square  of  rather  coarse  canvas.  Filo- 
selle of  the  following  colors :  rich  crimson,  blue, 


»  and  maize.  Crimson  and  maize  silk  cord,  and 
\  bine  bullion  fringe. 

i  Select  the  ordinary  square  canvas  for  this 
s  work.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  choos- 
I  ing  the  colors  that  will  blend  well.  The  whole 
I  of  the  pattern  is  done  in  the  maize  silk,  the 
\  squares  being  grounded  alternately  in  crimson 
•  and  blue.    The  upper  part  of  the  border  is  also 

<  grounded  in  one  color,  and  the  lower  in  another. 
\  A  corner  for  the  border  is  given. 

\  By  the  aid  of  two  illustrations,  this  cover  can 
\  be  worked  without  any  trouble.  It  is  done  in 
>  ordinary  cross-stitch,  and  the  proper  selection 

<  of  materials  is  the  only  difficulty,  as  much  of 
the  effect  depends  on  the  size  of  the  canvas, 
and  the  contrast  of  the  colors. 

Tables  with  handsome  pedestals,  and  common 
tops,  fit  either  for  covering  with  bead-work,  or 
with  such  a  movable  cover  as  this,  can  readily 
be  procured. 
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PATTERN  FOR  EMBROIDERY. 


M  dfe  ^ 


EMBROIDERY  FOR  INFANT'S  SKIRT. 
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CHILD'S  ROBE. 

Front  in  rich  insertion  and  embroidered  bands,  set  in  alternate  rows. 


RIBBON  BRBTKLLES.  DINNER  CAP  for  middle-aged  lady. 


1 


BANDS,  EDGING,  AND  IN8BBTI0N. 
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FILIGREE  PURSE. 


MatcrlaH.—JL  reel  of  Bole  4*  Avignon,  tiro  ikeln*  of  gold 
thread,  a  little  white  end  oeriie  crocket  itlk,  and  pammente-; 
xia  trlmmlngi.  Uie  a  reiy  fine  iteel  meih. 

Fill  the  needle  with  the  soie  d' Avignon,  and; 
net  fonr  stitches.  Now,  do  two  in  each,  begin-; 
ninic  with  the  first,  so  as  to  form  a  round.  In 
the  next  ronnd,  work  one  in  stitch,  and  two  in 
the  next  all  ronnd.  In  the  third  do  two  in 
every  third  stitch,  and  one  in  each  of  the  others. 
In  the  fourth,  do  two  in  every  fourth,  and  con- 
tinue so  until  there  are  sixty-four  holes  in  the 
round,  after  which  work,  without  increasing, 
forty-two  rounds.  Take  a  mesh  twice  as  large, 
and  net  one  round.  Then  with  the  small  mesh! 
take  the  second  stitch  through  the  first,  net  it, 
and  then  the  first.  Repeat  as  with  these  two 
stitches  all  round.  Do  three  plain  rounds. 
Then  repeat  the  round  with  the  large  mesh,  and 
all  the  subsequent  ones.  Then  terminate  the 
purse  with  the  vandyke  edge,  which  is  made  by 


netting  backwards  and  forwards  on  seven 
stitches  until  there  are  only  two.  When  the 
whole  top  is  thus  finished  in  points,  net  all 
round  them  with  a  stitch  on  every  stitch.  Now, 
damp  the  netting  slightly  ( which  will  not  in  the 
least  deteriorate  the  soie  d'  Avignon)  and 
stretch  it  out  over  a  round-ended  tumbler  to 
dry.  Now,  darn  up  both  sides  of  each  line  of 
the  star  at  the  bottom  of  the  purse  in  gold,  and 
and  darn  a  triangular  piece,  between  every  two 
alternately  in  cerise  and  white.  The  ara- 
besques above  this  are  gold ;  the  flowers,  cerise ; 
the  points  alternately  gold,  white,  and  cerise. 
The  chords  are  run  in  the  largest  round.  We 
have  named  green  as  the  ground  for  this  purse, 
but  black,  cerise,  and  Napoleon  blue,  and  other 
colors,  are  equally  suitable,  and  then  other 
shades  may  be  substituted,  if  desired,  for  white 
or  oerise. 
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WHAT  CAN  WOMAN  DOf 

BT  T.  8.  ABTHOTL 


CHAPTER  XXI V. 

"  Well  bring  all  that  down  in  good  time,'!  said 
Mrs.  Glendy,  speaking  to  herself,  as  she  left  the 
room  of  the  excited  and  indignant  Airs.  Eldridge. 
"  There's  soma  prudery  remaining,  but  it  will 
die  out.  Craig  has  too  little  tact,  and  too  little 
patience.  She's  a  woman  of  spirit,  and  no  mis- 
take I  Time  works  wonderful  changes,  and  we'll 
see  what  we  shall  see." 

And  with  these  vague  utterances,  she  descend- 
ed to  the  parlor,  where  the  man  Craig  awaited 
her  return. 

"  Well,  how  did  you  find  her  ?"  )ie  enquired, 
in  a  light  manner. 

"  Spicy,"  replied  lira.  Glendy. 

u  She's  a  keen  one,  and  no  mistake ;  now  isn't 
she*"  ^ 

44  There's  stuff  about  her." 

"  You  may  well  say  that.  Eldridge  met  his 
match  in  her,  I'm  thinking,"  said  Craig. 

"  He  did.  And  just  such  a  match  as  all  men 
of  his  character  should  meet.  I  like  to  see  you 
would-be  domestio  tyrants  catch  a  tartar,  some- 
times." 

"  She  has  teeth  and  claws,  I  take  it,"  was  re- 
marked, in  a  coarse  manner. 

"  As  you  will  find,  unless  you  treat  her  very 
gingerly,"  said  Mrs.  Glendy,  with  quite  as  vulgar 
an  air  as  that  of  her  companion. 

But  we  cannot  soil  our  pages  with  a  further 
record  of  their  conversation.  Before  parting,  a 
system  of  treatment  for  Mrs.  Eldridge  was  set- 
tled upon,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  bend 
her  to  their  purposes. 

The  miserable  woman  was  left  entirely  alone 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  When  supper 
was  announced,  she  asked  to  have  a  cnp  of  tea 
sent  to  her  room,  which  was  done.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  many  visitors  at  the  house  during 

•Entered  according  to  Act  of  Confrosi.  In  the  yeer  1S5S.  by 
T.  8.  Annus,  in  the  Ctctk*i  offlet  of  the  District  Court  for 
ttte  Eastern  Utatrktef  PeuHjhmoin. 

vol.  viu.— 22.  * 


the  evening ;  and  she  heard  the  murmur  of  a 
good  deal  of  conversation,  carried  on,  it  seemed 
to  her,  in  subdued  voices,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  apartment  she  occupied.  Mrs, 
Glendy  did  not  visit  her  again  during  that  day 
or  evening.  They  met  at  breakfast  time,  on  the 
next  morning,  and  Mrs.  Eldridge  felt,  instantly, 
that  her  friend  was  changed  towards  her.  Mrs. 
Glendy  smiled  and  bowed  courteously,  and  had 
a  pleasant  word,  as  before ;  but  the  smile  was 
colder,  the  manner  not  so  bland,  and  the  utter- 
ance void  of  heartiness.  A  certain  formality 
and  approach  to  embarrassment  could  not  fail  to 
arise. 

After  breakfast,  Mrs.  Glendy  took  her  unhap- 
py friend  by  the  arm,  and  said,  as  they  walked 
together  from  the  dining-room : 

"Have  you  given  your  future  any  serious 
thought  yet,  Mrs.  Eldridge." 

"  1  have  thought  of  little  else  for  the  last  two 
days,"  was  the  almost  mournful  answer. 

"  What  are  your  plans  and  purposes  ?  I  ask 
as  a  friend  deeply  interested  in  your  welfare." 

"  Plans  f  Purposes  ?"  Mrs.  Eldridge  was  be- 
wildered. 

"  Yes.  You  have  taken  the  very  decisive 
:  step  of  a  separation  from  your  husband.  That 
was  as  it  should  be.  You  acted  like  a  woman  of 
spirit,  as  you  are.  Bnt  a  step  like  this  is  only 
the  entrance  upon  a  new  path  in  life.  There 
are  many  steps  beyond,  before  the  journey's 
end  is  reached.  Have  you  not  thought  of 
this?" 

Tears  sprung  to  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Eldridge ; 
her  lips  quivered,  as  she  essayed  to  answer ; 
but  there  was  no  vocal  answer. 

"You  must  pardon  me  for  intruding  upon 
you  a  subject  that  is  painful  and  unwelcome," 
said  Mrs.  Glendy.  "  It  is  only  the  act  of  true 
friendship.  You  are  now  alone  in  the  world,  as 
regards  your  husband,  and  you  must  stand 
alone,  and  walk  alone,  with  the  same  womanly 
independence  that  led  you  to  throw  off  the 
chains  of  a  tyrant.   What  of  your  family  oou- 
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nexions  T  Are  there  relations  with  whom  you 
can  find  a  home  ?" 

Mrs.  Eldridge  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  yon  are  entirely  alone  in  the  world  ?" 

"Entirely." 

Mrs.  Glendy  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  floor,  and 
appeared  to  muse  for  some  time. 

"  I  thought  you  had  a  brother  living,"  she  at 
length  remarked. 

"  I  never  had  a  brother,"  was  replied. 

"  I'm  certain  I  heard  somebody  say  so.  But 
it  was  a  mistake,  of  course.  You  have  no  sis- 
ter, either?" 

"None." 

"  Well,"  Mrs.  Glendy  spoke  in  a  lighter  tone ; 
"  there  is  one  advantage  in  all  this.  There'll 
be  no  one  to  assume  the  right  of  fault-finding  or 
interference,  let  you  do  what  you  will.  Your 
own  inclinings  may  be  your  rule  of  action." 

"And  they,  I  trust,  will  always  lead  me  to 
do  right,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  promptly,  for  she 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  woman  by  her 
side  was  assuming  the  character  of  a  tempter. 

"Of  course,"  was  the  ready  answer.  "But 
your  own  free  determinations  must  be  your  rule 
of  right.  With  all  the  drawbacks  of  your  po- 
sition, it  has,  at  least,  this  great  advantage. 
You  can  choose  your  pwn  sphere  of  life,  and 
no  lip  will  be  parted  to  utter  a  yea  or  a  nay. 
Sach  freedom  is  worth  gaining  at  almost  any 
sacrifice." 

Mrs.  Eldridge  made  no  response. 

"  What  skill  have  you  f"  enquired  Mrs.  Glen- 
dy. They  had  reached  the  parlor,  and  were 
now  sitting  together  on  a  sofa. 

"  Skill  ?  How  ?  I  do  not  clearly  take  your ; 
meaning,"  said  the  perplexed  woman. 

"  What  was  the  character  of  your  education  ? j 
Thorough  ?"  j 

Mrs.  Eldridge  shook  her  head,  as  she  sighed ; 
out  the  word — 

"Superficial." 

"  You  may  have  a  good  knowledge  of  music, ! 
qualifying  you  for  the  position  of  a  teacher  ?" 

How  coldly  fell  these  words  upon  the  heart  of ! 
Mrs.  Eldridge. 

"I  never  had  a  taste  for  music."  The  voice 
was  husky  and  choking. 

"  How  in  regard  to  French  ?"  pursued  the ! 
querist.  i 

"I  speak  no  language  beside  my  native; 
tongue." 

"What  of  drawing?" 

"  I  was  never  taught  the  rudiments." 

"  Unfortunate !"  Mrs.  Glendy  shook  her  head 
and  looked  sober.  If  you  cannot  teach,  or 
impart  some  accomplishment,  the  way  before 
you  is  a  difficult  one.  But  there  must  be  self- 
dependence  at  all  hazards,  if  you  even  have  to 
take  the  position  of  plain  seamstress  in  some 
family." 

Mrs.  Eldridge  started  at  the  suggestion,  and 
looked  up  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Do  not  be  offended  with  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Glendy,  blandly.  "  My  task  is  in  no  way  agree- 
able.  But  the  difficulty  is  a  serious  one,  and  1 
am  earnest  in  my  desire  to  help  you.  What 
will  you  do?" 


"  Leave  your  house  within  an  hour,"  was  the 
unexpected  answer,  that  came,  almost  indig- 
nantly, from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Eldridge;  "if  my 
presence  is  in  the  slightest  degree  an  unwelcome 
one."  It  came  so  unlooked  for,  that  Mrs. 
Glendy  was  stung,  and  thrown  off  her  guard, 
answering,  without  time  for  reflection : 

"  As  you  please  about  that,  madam  t" 

And  she  arose  with  an  angry  stain  on  her 
cheeks.  Mrs.  Eldridge  arose  also,  and  the  two 
women  went  from  the  room  by  separate  doois. 
Ten  minutes  afterwards,  the  latter  left  the 
house ;  but  where  was  she  going  ?  Hurriedly 
she  moved  down  the  street.  Had  she  taken 
the  desperate  resolution  to  return  home,  sub- 
mit herself  to  her  husband,  and  find  a  place  of 
refuge  in  her  own  family  ?  Be  that  as  it  may, 
she  had  walked  only  a  short  distance,  when,  on 
looking  up  from  the  ground,  she  saw  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge approaching,  and  but  a  few  paces  in  ad- 
vance. His  eyes  were  fixed  coldly  and  sternly 
upon  her.  Instantly  her  steps  were  arrested, 
and  she  stood  still.  The  power  to  move  bmng, 
for  the  moment,  gone.  But  there  was  not  the 
slightest  pause  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  nor 
any  sign  of  recognition.  He  stalked  on  and 
past  his  wife,  noticing  her  presence  only  by  bis 
stern,  repellant  looks. 

The  steps  of  poor  Mrs.  Eldridge  were  unsteady  as 
she  moved  forward  again.  A  little  way  beyond, 
was  the  house  of  Mrs.  Weakly,  and  into  this  she 
turned ;  not  that  she  looked  for  a  warm  wel- 
come, but  where  else  could  she  go  ? 

She  was  met  by  her  friend  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  painful  surprise,  and  no  wonder,  for  her 
face  was  pale  as  ashes.  Mrs.  Eldridge  tried  to 
:  speak,  but  the  power  of  utterance  was  gone. 
:She  had  only  time  to  get 'fairly  within  the 
;  house,  when  she  fainted. 
:  "  Trouble,"  muttered  Mrs.  Weakly,  in  a  fret- 
;  ful  voice,  as  she  assisted  the  domestic  whom 
|  she  had  called,  to  carry  the  insensible  body  ef 
Mrs.  Eldridge  up  to  one  of  her  chambers.  **I 
|  wonder  why  she  didn't  stay  where  she  was  ?" 

As  a  matter  of  course,  with  feelings  that 
prompted  such  a  remark,  Mrs.  Weakly  was  not 
over  cordial  towards  Mrs.  Eldridge,  when  the 
latter  was  restored  to  consciousness.  What 
had  occurred  at  Mrs.  Glendy's  was  related ;  but 
Mrs.  Weakly  thought  that  her  friend  had 
looked  at  things  through  an  exaggerated 
medium,  and  urged  her  to  go  back  again,  and 
advise  more  earnestly  with  Mrs.  Glendy  as  to 
the  future. 

"My  feet  will  never  cross  her  threshhold 
again,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  in  a  voice  that 
showed  her  to  be  altogether  in  earnest. 

"What,  then,  do  you  intend  doing?"  The 
question  was  asked  without  delicacy  or  hesita- 
tion. 

"  Heaven  knows  I  The  way  is  very  dark  before 
me."  And  Mrs.  Eldridge  caught  her  breath,  to 
keep  down  her  feelings. 

"  I  would  cheerfully  give  yon  a  home,"  said 
Mrs  Weakly,  "but  my  husband  is  strongly, 
prejudiced  against  you,  and  would  not  consent 
to  your  remaining  in  the  house.  He  is  Tory 
angry  at  the  part  I  have  taken  in  your  faros. 
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and  we  bare  bad  warm  words  en  the  subject 
several  times  already.  Should  he  find  you 
here  on  his  return,  he  will  be  outrageous.  I 
never  knew  him  to  take  on  so  about  anything 
in  my  life.  O  dear !  What  is  to  be  done,  I 
know  not   I  wish — " 

But  the  little  woman  oaught  herself,  and 
kept  back  the  words  that  were  leaping  into 
thoughtless  utterance.  Her  tone  and  manner 
were,  however,  very  unpleasant. 

Poor  Mrs.  Bldridge  felt  crushed  to  the  earth 
and  helpless.  60  much  for  her  very  dear 
friends,  who  had  so  warmly  encouraged  her  to 
separate  from  her  husband. 

**  I  ask  only  one  favor  of  you,  Mrs.  Weakly." 
She  spoke  in  a  subdued,  almost  humble  voice, 
pausing  for  a  response. 

"Name  it,"  returned  the  friend.  The  little 
words  were  not  over  cordially  spoken. 

"  The  privilege  of  remaining  in  your  house 
three  days.  After  that,  I  will  trouble  you  no 
longer  with  my  unwelcome  presence." 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Sid  ridge  I  How  can  you  utter 
puch  language,  and  to  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Weakly,  "As  if  I  had  changed  towards  you ! 
Unwelcome  presence  1  I  feel  hurt  by  your 
words." 

u  It  was  not  in  my  heart  to  wound,"  said  Mrs 
Eldridge,  still  speaking  in  a  low,  troubled  voice. 
"  But  I  cannot  hide  the  fact,  that  I  am  no  longer 
to  you,  or  others,  what  I  was  a  few  short  weeks 
ago.  Let  that,  however,  pass.  All  I  desire  is, 
that  you  will  grant  me  the  small  favor  of  a 
home  for  three  days.  After  that,  I  will  go 
forth,  never  again  to  return." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Bldridge  1  I  answer  yes,  yes, 
and  without  an  instant's  hesitation,"  replied 
Mrs.  Weakly,  greatly  relieved  at  this  moderate 
stipulation ;  for  she  had  begun  to  fear  that  her 
friend  was  about  to  mil  back  upon  her  and  Mrs. 
Glendy,  a  helpless  burden. 

"  It  will  grieve  me,"  said  Mrs.  Bldridge, "  if  my 
brief  presence  in  your  house  should  cause  any 
thing  unpleasant  between  you  and  your  hus- 
band." 

44  Oh,  as  to  that,"  answered  Mrs.  Weakly, 
**  My  husband  can  be  made  to  hear  reason. 
I'll  manage  him.  It  will  only  be  for  three  days, 
at  most." 

Three  days  at  most!  There  was  more  of 
satisfaction  in  the  tone  with  which  these  words 
were  uttered,  than  Mrs.  Weakly  dreamed  that 
sne  was  betraying. 

The  three  days  passed  quickly.  Not  very 
intimate  or  cordial  was  the  intercourse  of  the 
friends  during  the  time.  Mrs.  Bldridge  was 
reserved,  and  Mr*.  Weakly  did  not  ply  her  with 
curious  questions,  for  her  interest  in  the  future 
of  the  woman  she  had  helped  to  lead  astray 
from  the  path  in  which  her  feet  should  now  be 
walking,  went  little  beyond  the  three  days. 

The  first  act  of  Mrs.  Bldridge,  was  to  transmit 
a  brief  note  to  her  husband,  desiring  him  to 
send  her  clothing,  and  a  small  sum  of  money. 
Her  messenger  returned  with  word  that  in  an 
hour  all  she  asked  would  be  ready. 

What  an  hour  of  suspense  that  was  to  the 
wretched  woman  I  How  many  thoughts,  sug- 


<  gestiens,  hopes,  and  fears  agitated  her  mind  I 
\  Would  her  husband  make  any  written  com- 
\  munication  ?  Would  he  send  her  even  a  verbal 
I  message  ?   Oh,  if  he  would  but  speak  one  kind 
I  word!   On  that  word  she  would  fly  back  to 
\  him,  burying  all  indignation  and  self-will  be- 
|  neath  the  ruins  of  her  humbled  pride.  How 
\  weak  and  helpless  she  felt  I   How  powerless  to 
J  go  forth  into  the  world  and  engage,  single- 
\  handed,  in  the  battle  of  life  1 
\    At  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  punctual  to  the 
very  minute,  the  messenger  went  back.  From 
the  time  he  left,  until  his  return,  Mrs.  Bldridge 
sat  at  the  window  of  her  room,  which  looked 
out  upon  the  street,  waiting  his  appearance 
with  a  disturbed,  eager,  questioning  spirit. 
How  much  was  suspended  on  a  single  thread, 
that  might  snap  in  an  instant  1 

The  messenger  returned.  Mrs.  Eldridge  saw 
two  large  trunks  deposited  on  the  pavement. 
How  heavily  her  sad  heart  sank  down — how 
weak  she  became— a  momentary  faintnessmade 
ber  eyes  grow  dim.  But  hope  sprung  up  again, 
and  fluttered  its  weak  wings  eagerly.  The  mes- 
senger drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  came 
towards  the  door.  Until  that  missive  reached 
her,  Mrs.  Eldridge  scarcely  breathed.  The 
calmness  with  which  she  broke  the  seal,  and 
unfolded  the  sheet  of  paper  it  contained,  was 
superhuman.  A  moment  after  it  dropped  from 
her  hand,  her  form  shrinking  down,  as  *f  a 
heavyweight  had  been  laid  upon  her  shoulders. 
Her  head  sunk  upon,  her  bosom,  and  she  sat  the 
image  of  weak  despair. 

Not  a  single  line  had  her  husband  written  t 
There  was  an  enclosure  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
but  not  a  word  of  rebuke,  forgiveness,  or  coun- 
sel. The  dead,  blank  silence  orushed  down 
upon  her  like  hopeless  fate. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

We  change  the  scene  from  Arden.  Many 
miles  away,  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Bloomfield, 
lived  a  woman  far  advanced  in  years,  named 
Mrs.  Angell.  She  was  a  widow,  with  an  only 
and  widowed  daughter,  who  had  come  home  to 
her  in  the  dark  days  of  her  bereavement,  bro- 
ken in  health  and  spirits,  and  burdened  with 
four  young  children.  Mrs.  Angell  owned  a 
small  house,  and  a  few  acres  of  ground ;  and 
had,  besides,  a  yearly  income  of  three  hundred 
dollars  secured  to  her  during  the  term  of  her 
natural  life. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  since  Phoebe,  the 
daughter,  young,  beautiful,  and  full  of  joyful 
hope  in  the  future,  went  forth  a  bride  from  the 
home  of  her  mother,  and  left  the  heart  of  that 
mother  sad  and  desolate ;  for  Phoebe  was  the 
very  light  of  her  life.  Now  she  had  returned, 
the  freshness  of  her  youth  gone,  her  spirits  bro- 
ken, and  her  weary  heart  sighing  for  rest  and 
peace,  even  if  they  were  found  only  in  Ine 
grave.  And  thitherward  her  steps  were,  in- 
deed, tending ;  nor  was  the  journey  to  be  long. 

"Dear  Mother  1  dear  home  1"  .  How  full  of 
emotion  was  the  voice  that  uttereA  these 
words,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  for 
days  after  Phoebe's  return.    For  a  time,  it 
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seemed  to  her  almost  as  if  she  were  dreaming ; 
and  she  would  shot  her  eyes,  and  try  to  bring 
the  present  reality  into  distinct  appreciation. 

"Dear  Mother!  dear  home!"   She  had  no 
other  words  but  these  to  express  her  feelings. : 
Ah  1  since  she  went  ont  from  her  home  and  her; 
mother,  life  had  assumed  new  aspects.   For  a 
time,  the  sky  was  clearer,  and  the  days  went : 
down  in  greater  beauty,  leaving  behind  the  : 
rich  promise  of  brighter  days  to  oome.  But 
soon,  too  soon,  alas!  clouds  dimmed  the  fair 
horizon — gathering  darker  and  gloomier,  as  : 
time  wore  on,  until  fearful  storms  broke  upon 
her  head,  and  left  their  marks  of  desolation  all 
along  the  path  Bhe  was  treading. 

The  weary,  heart-Biok  wanderer  had  oome: 
back  to  the  old  home ;  but  oh  t  how  changed. 

Mrs.  Angell  was  really  too  old  and  feeble  to  :j 
assume  the  new  duties,  and  take  upon  herself 
the  new  burdens  that  must  oome  as  the  conse- 
quence of  her  daughter's  return.  But,  even ; 
if  she  had  desired  to  escape  the  duty,  and 
refuse  the  burden,  there  was  no  alternative. 
Love  inspired  her  with  new  strength,  and 
almost,  for  a  time,  renewed  her  youth.  Into 
her  heart  as  well  as  her  home,  she  received  the 
helpless  one. 

Had  Phoebe  been  alone,  the  task  would  have 
been  a  light  one  for  old  Mrs.  Angell.  But  Phoebe 
brought  with  her,  four  badly-trained  and  badly- 
governed  children,  who  made  a  rude  invasion 
of  the  quiet  home  of  their  grandmother,  and 
threw  all  things  into  temporary  disorder.  The 
mother  fretted,  scolded,  complained,  threat- 
ened, but  her  words,  it  was  observed  by  Mrs. 
Angell,  were  scarcely,  if  at  all  heeded.  She 
had  lost  the  control  of  her  children — if,  indeed, 
she  had  ever  possessed  a  right  influence  over 
them. 

"You'll  never  be  able  to  get  along  with 
them  children  in  the  world,"  said  a  neighbor 
to  Mrs.  Angell.  "They'll  worry  the  life  and! 
aoul  out  of  you." 

"  They're  healthy,  active,  and  unrestrained," 
was  Mrs.  Angell's  mild  answer — "  a  little  rude 
and  quarrelsome,  but  not  worse  at  heart  than 
other  children.  I  shall  be  able  to  get  along 
with  them." 

At  this  moment,  the  two  oldest  came  stamp- 
ing and  screaming  into  the  room,  paying  not 
the  smallest  heed  to  those  present,  nor  abating 
in  the  least  degree,  their  noise,  at  the  gentle ! 
remonstrance  of  their  grandmother. 

The  neighbor,  herself  well  advanced  in  years, ! 
shook  her  head,  as  the  noisy  couple  left, 
finally,  at  their  own  good  pleasure,  remarking, 
as  she  did  so  : 

"  I  pity  you,  Mrs.  Angell  I  Were  such  a 
brood  thrown  upon  my  hands,  at  my  time  of 
life,  I'd  run  away  from  Bloom  field.  It's  a 
s^ame  t  Phoebe  should  have  made  an  effort  to 
keep  them  herself,  and  by  herself. 

The  neighbor  spoke  warmly. 

"  Phcebe  is  too  weak,"  Mrs.  Angell,  replied  in 
a  voice,  that  trembled  with  feeling,  M  even  to 
stand  alone  in  the  world,  far  less  to  bear  up 
with  the  weight  of  these  children  upon  her. 
■  The  days  of  her  earthly  prilgrimage,  1  fear,  are  | 


\  numbered,  and  the  sum  smalt  For  one  thing 
I  thank  my  Heavenly  Father,  and  it  is  this — * 
The  voice  of  good  Mrs.  Angell  had  grown  Una 
again,  and  light  shone  in  her  aged  counte- 
nance. "  That  I  have  a  home  and  a  heart  for 
her  and  hers.  Many  times  have  I  thought 
that  my  work  was  done  in  this  world ;  and  I 
:  have  sometimes  wondered  why  I  was  still  per- 
:  mitted  to  live  on.  But  I  was  only  a  blind 
;  doubter  and  questioner.  He  who  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  saw  the  work  still  in 
:  reserve  for  me — a  great  and  important  work  of 
training  four  young  immortals  for  His  King- 
dom. All  is  dear  now,  my  friend,  and  the* 
path  of  duty  plain  before  me.  May  He  give 
me  strength,  and  faith,  and  patience  I" 

"Amen!  For  you  wiH  need  them."  The 
i  neighbor  responded  almost  irreverently. 

"We  need  them  at  all  times,  and  under - 
every  varying  circumstance  of  our  lives,"  said 
Mrs.  Angell.  "  I  need  them  now,  as  I  have 
always  needed  them,  and  it  is  so,  and  has 
always  been  so  with  you.  We  usually  feel  as 
as  much  burdenened  by  small  duties  as  by 
large  ones,  for  as  our  day  is,  so  will  our 
strength  be.  Under  some  circumstances,  the 
grasshopper  is  a  burden.  But  the  more  im- 
portant duties  that  require  earnestness  and 
self-sacrifice,  have  their  larger  and,  sometimes, 
their  exceeding  great  rewards." 

"  You  always  take  a  higher  view  of  things 
than  it  is  possible  for  me  to  take,"  replied  the 
neighbor.  "  I  wish  sometimes  that  I  were  like 
you.  But  we  can't  be  all  alike  in  this  world. 
As  for  the  burden  which  you  have  now  taken 
upon  yourself,  you  will  find  it  heavier  than  a 
flock  of  grasshoppers  t  Goodness  V — The  ohU- 
dren  returned,  screeching  and  stamping  through 
the  room  again.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a 
din,  or  see  such  a  graceless,  unmannerly  set  !** 
remarked  the  neighbor  on  their  final  egress. 
;  "  If  you  succeed  in  doing  anything  with  them, 
\  you  will  be  a  worker  of  wonders." 

"There  is  a  door  of  entrance  into  every 
heart,  if  you  can  only  unlock  it,"  said  Mrs, 
Angell,  cheerfully. 

"  There  are  some  hearts,  the  door  of  which 
no  human  hand  has  skill  te  unlock,"  was 
replied. 

Mrs.  Angell  shook  her  head.  "  I  never  tried 
to  enter  the  heart  of  any  one,  that  I  did  not 
And  the  key." 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  make  the  trial  with 
my  daughter  Mary's  oldest  boy  Tom.  Soch 
;  a  limb  1  nev«r  met  with.    Mary  sent  him  down 
'  here  a  few  weeks  ago  to  spend  his  vacation, 
but  I  packed  him  off  home  in  three  days.  I 
!; never  saw  his  match!   He  paid  no  more  heed 
•:  to  me  than  if  I  had  been  some  superanuated 
old  negro.    If  I  said  4  Tom,  Hop  that  noise,'  or 
*  Don't  do  that,  Tom ;'  he  never  so  much  as 
looked  at  me,  but  kept  on  acting  worse  if  any- 
thing.   Why,  he  hadnt  been  in  the  house 
'  three  hours,  before  I  boxed  his  ears  soundly 
\  for  some  impudence,  which  I  never  take  from 
>  children.   If  the  king's  sen  were  to  give  me 
i  impudence,  I'd  boa  his  ears  for  him  soundly,  I 
{would!   Any  how,  I  don't  believe  In  childroa 
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Mug  pushed  off  upon  their  grandmothers  J  Poor  boy  I  His  father  almost  broke  his  heart 
just  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  bo  I  wrote  to  Mary,  \  about  him." 

when  I  sent  Tom  home.   We  have  had  our  l    "  He  cannot  be  living,"  said  Mrs.  Angell. 
own  trouble  with  our  own  children;  and  now ?    "  No.   We  gave  him  up  for  dead  many  years 
let  our  children  take  care  of  their  own  young  <  ago." 

ones.   This  is  the  doctrine  I  preach,  and  prao-  S    **  How  long  has  it  been,  Mrs.  Burden*  since  he 
tice  too.   Mary  got  right  down  angry  and  wrote  $  went  away  ?" 
to  me  a  tart  letter.   But  I  took  no  notice  i    "  Twenty-five  years," 
of  that.   Young  blood  boils  over  quickly  ;  but^    "  He  was  thirteen,  I  believe  ?" 
it  cools  off  in  good  time.   There's  one  things    MTesf  just  entering  his  fourteenth  year.  But 
you'll  have  to  do,  Mrs  Angell,  and  that  is,i>  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Angell.   I  was 
take  these  children  down  with  a  strong  hand  ;  $  to  blame  there,  I  know.   I  had  too  little  pati- 
if  you  don't,  they'll  kill  you.     As  for  that  ^  enoe  for  the  boy,  and  made  rather  a  hard  step- 
•  imaginary  door  in  the  heart,  I  guess  you'll  ^  mother.    His  own  mother  was  a  gentle,  yield- 
never  find  it.   Ruling  by  love  is  a  very  plea-  $  ing,  affectionate  creature,  as  we  all  know,  and 
sant  theory,  but  that  sort  of  rule,  I'm  think-  \  spoiled  Morgan  completely.   It  is  not  much  to 
log,  has  ruined  more  children  than  anything  $  be  wondered,  that  he  felt  coldly  towards  one 
else.    You  have  to  govern  the  young  repro-  >  who,  in  assuming  her  place,  attempted  the  new 
bates  with  an  iron  hand.    That's  been  my  \  government  of  force,  and  required  implicit  obe- 
way."  *  dienoe.   Such ,  obedience  is,  I  hold,  absolutely 

**  The  result,"  Mrs.  Angell  could  have  said,  \  necessary,  and  must  be  gained.  But  I  erred  in 
but  that  would  have  been  too  personal  and )  being  too  impatient.  1  did  not  take  time  for 
painful — u  does  not  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  \  the  will  to  become  pliant  before  requiring  it  to 
your  theory."  Her  thoughts  had  turned  invo-  j  bend.  Poor  Morgan  1  The  thought  of  him  has 
lantarily  to  the  children  of  her  old  friend  and  j  made  many  a  night  sleepless.  None  of  my 
neighbor,  not  one  of  whom  had  turned  out  as  j  children  have  done  very  well ;  but  his  case  has 
a  mother's  heart  could  wish.  In  their  early  \  ever  grieved  me  most  of  all.  Poor  boy !  There 
days,  they  were  hectored,  punished,  and  driven  \  was  in  him  the  promise  of  a  brilliant  manhood, 
about  in  a  way  that  closed  up  their  hearts ;  not  <  What  would  I  not  give  to  know  his  fate !  But 
lovingly  guided,  and  their  natural  evils  so  \  I  must  not  talk  of  this.  It  makes  me  too  sad ; 
repressed,  that  good  affections  could  take  root  j  and  regrets  at  my  time  of  live  are  fruitless, 
in  the  soil  of  their  young  minds.   And  when  f  How  is  Phoebe  to-day  ?" 

they  grew  old  enough,  and  strong  enough  for  i  "  Not  so  well.  She  has  night-sweats,  and 
successful  rebellion,  they  threw  of  the  mater-  j  grows  weaker  under  them." 
nal  yoke,  and  went  out  in  the  world,  prepared  j  "  Poor  child  1  That  is  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Bur- 
to  resist  all  authority  that  put  trammels  on  S  den,  rising.  "  Well,  good  day,"  she  added.  "  I 
their  freedom.  No ;  the  result  did  not  speak  j  hope  all  will  come  out  right ;  but  you  have 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  aged  friend's  theory.    j  undertaken  a  great  deal  at  your  time  of  life." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Angell,  in  a  mild  j  And  the  neighbor  went  home,  musing  by  the 
voice.  "  We  must  all  act  as  we  see  to  be  right,  j  way,  and  wondering  how  Mrs.  Angell  would 
Your  way  was  never  my  way."  \  ever  bear  up  under  the  new  duties  she  had 

44 1  know  that,  Mrs.  Angell;  for  we  used  to  j  taken  upon  herself, 
have  many  talks  on  the  subject,"  the  neigh-  \ 

Ws  voice  fell,  and  became  a  little  mournful  chaptkb  xtcvl 

in  its  tone,—"  And  maybe  I  was  too  hard,  some-  <  Steadily  searched  Mrs.  Angell  for  the  door  in 
times.  But  I  did  everything  for  the  best.  Ah  J  the  hearts  of  her  grand-children,  and  she  found 
me  I  Children  are  always  a  sorrow.  I've  ^  it,  as  she  knew  that  she  would— found  it  in 
heard  of  having  joy  in  children,  and  all  that ;  $  each  heart — opened  the  door,  and  went  in. 
but  I  never  saw  anybody  yet  whose  experience  \  Very  great  was  the  wonder  of  Mrs.  Burden  at 
verified  the  saying."  *  the  steady  change  that  went  on  in  these  chil- 

Mrs.  Angell  made  no  answer,  but  sat  with  $  dren — progressively  visible   each   time  she 
her  eyes  upon  the  floor,  lost  in  thoughts  and  >  dropped  in,  as  was  her  frequent  custom,  to  sit 
memories  exoited  by  the  remarks  of  her  friend. }  and  talk  with  her  old  friend  and  neighbor. 
The  latter  remained  silent  also.   At  last  Mrs.  t    "  It  really  beats  me  out,"  she  said,  "  to  see 
Angell  said :  i  what  an  alteration  there  is  in  that  great,  rough 

"  I  often  think  of  that  boy — the  son  of  your  j  boy.   He  was  like  a  bear.   How  in  the  world 
first  husband — who  ran  away  so  many  years  Shave  you  managed  to  tame  him  f" 
ago.    What  has  become  of  him  f "  \    "  Not  by  force,  Mrs.  Burden,"  returned  Mrs. 

"  O  dear  Mrs.  Angell !  I  never  suffer  memory  >  Angell.  "  Not  by  force,  yon  may  be  sure ;  for, 
to  go  back  that  far,  if  I  can  help  it,"  sighed  the  \  if  I  had  the  will  to  rule  by  a  strong  arm,  the 
neighbor.  "  Poor  Morgan )  There  was  a  great  j  strength  is  wanting.  My  frame  is  weak,  my 
deal  of  good  in  him,  for  all  his  self-will  and  die-  j  step  totters,  my  hand  is  feeble.  I  am  in  the 
obedience.   He  was  a  smart  boy,  too,  and  I  was  ?  sere  and  yellow-leaf.   0,  no !  my  friend  ;  the 


so  proud  of  him — if  he  wasn't  my  own  flesh  and 
blood.  But  two  sharp  tempers  came  together 
when  we  met ;  or,  rather,  it  was  flint  and  steel. 
I  was  very  young  and  inexperienced,  then,  Mrs. 
Angell,  as  you  know ;  and  very  high  tempered. 


power  over  them  was  gained  in  another  way.  I 
sought  for  the  door  in  their  hearts,  and  found 
it" 

"  It  is  wonderful  1  I  can  say  no  more,"  the 
face  of  Mrs.  Burden  expressed  astonishment. 
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44  John,"  the  grandmother  spoke,  in  a  very 
gentle  voice,  leaning  from  the  window  near 
which  she  was  sitting—"  tell  William  that  he  is 
hammering  most  too  loud—the  noise  will  dis- 
turb his  mother." 

"  He'll  stop,  of  course  I"  Mrs.  Burden  spoke 
doubtingly. 

Bat  scarcely  had  the  words  passed  her  lips, 
ere  the  noise  ceased. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  a  voice  at  the  window, 
in  a  cheerful  tone.  "  I'm  mending  my  waggon- 
wheel,  and  have  only  one  more  nail  to  drive."  : 

"0,  very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Angell;  "you; 
can  drive  that  one." 

"  If  you  think  it  disturbs  mother,  I  can  go 
*  round  by  the  barn,"  said  William. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  do  so,  Willy ;  your 
mother  is  sleeping." 

"  The  bright  face  of  the  lad  disappeared  from 
the  window,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  sound 
of  his  hammer  was  heard,  faintly,  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"  Well  t  that  does  beat  all !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Burden.  "I've  read  of  such  things  in  books,; 
but  never  saw  the  like  before,  with  my  natural  1 
eyes.  How  have  you  managed  ?  What  Is  your  i 
secret  f"  j 
"  I  have  not  subdued  them  by  force,  as  al 


dren  be.  There  must  be  self-conquest  before 
:  there  can  be  order  in  the  household.  We  must 
be  truly  loving,  before  the  spirit  of  love  can 
pervade  our  homes.  Order,  peace,  good-will, 
gentleness,  and  a  preference  of  one  over  the 
other,  never  have  their  origin  among  the  chil- 
dren, rising  from  them  upwards,  but  have  birth 
in  the  hearts  of  the  parents,  and  are  seen  first 
in  their  lives.  It  is  from  them  that  the  sphere 
of  loves  goes  forth,  filling  the  whole  atmosphere, 
and  making  it  radiant  with  heavenly  light,  and 
musical  with  the  songs  of  angels." 

The  head  of  Mrs.  Burden  bent  lower  and 
lower,  as  Mrs.  Angell  talked ;  for  she  was  re- 
buked by  her  words.  Both  sat  silent  for  some 
moments.  In  the  pause,  the  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard,  and  Mrs.  Angell,  glancing  from  the 
window,  said,  in  a  tone  of  indifference : 

"The  stage.  It  always  passes  about  this 
time." 

"  See !  the  driver  is  reigning  up  his  horses." 
Mrs.  Burden  leaned  over  towards  the  window 
as  she  spoke. 

"  So  he  is.  I  wonder  who  is  going  to  stop 
here  ?  No  one  that  I  can  think  of  " 

"There's  a  lady  getting  out,"  said  Mrs.  Bur- 
den.  "  Can  you  see  her  face  f " 
"  Tes,  but  she  is  a  stranger  to  me.  There's 


ready  said;  and  there  are  but  two  ways  to  j  some  mistake,  probably.   I  must  go  out  and 


manage  children,"  replied  Mrs.  Angell.  "  Con- 
tention and  the  strong  hand  may  answer  in 
some  cases — though  I  have  my  doubts — but 
love  is  always  powerful.  Make  a  ohild  under- 
stand that  you  are  his  friend,  and  feel  an  in- 
terest in  all  that  concerns  him,  and  your  influ- 
ence is  at  once  established.  Love  creates  love. 
The  saying  is  so  trite,  that  we  forget  its  value." 

"  It  isn't  so  easy  to  do  all  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Burden. 

"Do  whatt" 

"  Take  an  interest  in  everything  that  interests 
children.  I  never  could  do  it,  even  in  my 
younger  days,  and  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  do  it 


see  what  it  means.' 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Angell  arrived  at  the  garden 
gate,  that  opened  on  the  road,  two  trunks  had 
been  deposited  on  the  ground,  and  the  stranger 
stood  beside  them.  Her  veil  was  closely 
drawn. 

"  Mrs.  Angell  ?"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  en- 
quiry. 

"  That  is  my  name,  madam,"  replied  the  old 
lady. 

Mrs.  Burden  had  come  out  to  the  road-aide, 
her  curiosity  strongly  excited.  Her  presence 
seemed  unwelcome  to  the  stranger,  who  drew 
the  folds  of  her  veil  closer,  and  turned  her  face 


partly  aside  from  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  her 
"  If  we,  from  the  heart,  desire  their  good,"  small,  piercing  grey  eyes, 
was  answered,  "  we  will,  in  all  possible  ways,  There  was  a  momentary  embarrassment  on 
adapt  ourselves  to  their  condition.  Singularly  all  sides  ;  but  this  was  relieved  by  Mrs.  Angell, 
enough,  all  the  sacrifice,  adaptation,  and  con-  who,  in  a  voioe,  the  kindness  of  which  pene- 
formity  to  oiroumstanoe,  is,  by  some  people,  re-  trated  the  stranger's  heart,  invited  her  to  walk 
quired  of  children.  They  must  bend  to  every-  in,  at  the  same  time  giving  direction  to  a  work- 
thing  around  them,  while  nothing  bends  to  i  ing  man,  who  had  come  out  on  hearing  the 
them.  They  must  be  proper  and  orderly,  self-  5  stage  stop,  to  carry  the  two  trunks  into  the 
denying  and  patient — must  not  be  angry,  nor  <  house. 

rude,  self-willed,  nor  exacting.  And  yet  the  ?  The  curiosity  of  Mrs.  Burden  was  intensely 
very  parents  who  visit  these  evils  in  their  ohil- j  excited  ;  but  she  saw  that  it  was  not  right  for 
dren  with  indignant  rebuke,  or  swift  punish- \  her  to  remain,  under  the  circumstances,  and  so 
ment,  never  think  it  necessary  to  overcome J  went  home. 

like  evils  in  themselves.  At  best,  they  go  \  The  stranger,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  with 
little  beyond  adroit  concealment,  and  even  this  \  Mrs.  Angell,  drew  aside  her  veil,  and  showed 
veil  is  too  rarely  assumed  at  home.  If  %'  her  the  pale,  thin  face  of  a  woman,  not  far  in 
mother,  in  sudden  anger,  speak  sharply  to  her  |  years  beyond  life's  middle  altitude.  There  was 
ohild,  and  use  unseemly  words,  oan  we  wonder  something  familiar  in  the  face,  and  yet,  Mrs. 
that  the  ohild  imitates  her  when  in  strife  with  Angell  could  not  recognise  it  as  the  face  of  one 
his  brother  or  sister.  If  she  strike,  in  a  fit  of  j  she  had  ever  known.  How  intently  were  the 
passion,  will  not  the  child,  acting  from  its  inhe-  S  dark  eyes  of  the  stranger  fixed  upon  her  conn- 
rent  impulses,  and  instructed  by  such  high  ex-  j  tenance  t  How  eagerly  was  every  line,  as  an  in- 
ample,  strike  also  ?  Ab  the  mother,  or  nurse,  j  dex  to  her  heart,  read  over  1 
or  attendant  is,  so,  Mrs.  Burden,  will  the  ohil- j    "Aunt  Margaret  I"  she  at  last  ejaculated,  a 
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gush  of  feeling  in  her  Toice.  How  the  words 
and  tones  thrilled  the  heart  -of  Mrs.  Angell. 

"Aunt  Margaret!"  repeated  the  stranger, 
bending  oloser.   "  Oh,  Aunt  Margaret  1" 

Feeling  could  be  controlled  no  longer.  Tears 
leaped  from  the  stranger's  eyes,  and  bending; 
forward,  she  laid  her  weeping  face  against  the 
good  old  lady's  bosom. 

"Who  are  you?"  emotion  had  spent  itself, 
and  the  stranger,  calm  in  exterior,  had  laid  off; 
her  travelling  attire, and  sat  looking  into  the: 
face  of  Mrs.  Angell,  from  which  her  eyes  turned ; 
scarcely  a  moment.  The  question  was  6oberly 
asked,  and  in  a  voice  that  said — "  I  must  have 
a  true  answer." 

"Aunt  Margaret!"  was  the  stranger's  only, 
yet  tenderly  uttered  response. 

"Is  your  name  Harriet?"  Mrs.  Angell  en- 
quired, a  sudden  light  breaking  in  upon  her 
mind. 

"  My  name  is  .Harriet,"  was  answered. 

"My  brother  had  a  child  named  Harriet," 
said  the  old  lady. 

"I  am  Harriet,"  replied  the  stranger,  with 
forced  calmness.  "  The  daughter  of  your  bro- 
ther James." 

"Dear  heart!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Angell,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears.  "  And  can  this  indeed 
be  my  brother's  child !" 

She  was  bewildered  for  a  time.  Then  she 
had  many  questions  to  ask.  But,  to  all  ques- 
tions touching  herself,  the  stranger  maintained 
the  most  entire  reserve. 

"  You  had  a  sister,  I  believe  ?"  said  Mrs.  An- 
gell. 

"Yes."  The  enquiry  seemed  to  give  her 
pain. 

"Is  she  living  ?" 

"  No,"  was  the  brief  answer. 

Mrs.  Angell  waited  for  her  niece  to  commu- 
nicate something  about  one  so  near  to  her  as  an! 
only  sister.  But  not  a  word  of  information* 
was  volunteered ;  and  she  did  not  feel  at  liber-; 
ty,  under  the  circumstances,  to  intrude  upon! 
her  any  questions. 

"  By  what  other  name  than  Harriet  shall  I 
call  you  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Angell. 

"  I  have  no  other  name  here,  Aunt  Margaret," 
was  answered,  mournfully. 

44  No  other  name  to  me  ?"  Mrs.  Angell  spoke j 
as  if  she  felt  that  such  reserve  towards  her! 
could  not,  and  would  not,  be  maintained. 

"  No  other  name,  even  to  you,  Aunt  Margaret,"! 
replied  the  stranger,  or  niece,  as  we  must  now  j 
designate  her.  "  I  have  come  to  you,  out  of 
the  world  where  I  am  known,  and  it  is  my  de- 
sire to  forget,  if  that  were  possible,  the  whole 
of  my  identity  with  that  world.  But,  heaven 
help  me  1  oblivion  is  impossible !" 

For  a  short  time,  the  unhappy  woman  was 
strongly  agitated ;  but  in  a  little  while  reco- 
vered herself. 

"  Aunt  Margaret,"  she  resumed,  speaking 
very  earnestly,  yet  in  a  sad  voice ;  "  you  see 
one  before  you  who,  both  sinning,  and  sinned  \ 
against — yet  most  sinned  against — has  been 
driven  from  the  old  paths  of  life,  and  now  seeks 
a  hiding-place.  I  have  come  to  you,  because, 


why  I  cannot  tell,  my  heart  yearned  towards 
you,  and  I  felt  that  with  you  I  should  find  an 
arm  to  lean  upon  in  my  weakness.  If  you  say 
to  me,  *  Pass  on — there  is  no  home  for  you  here/ 
I  will  take  up  my  burden,  and  go  farther.  But 
— oh  I  Aunt  Margaret-— do  not  say  this,  at  least, 
;  not  now — for,  in  the  whole  wide  world,  there  is 
;  not  a  door,  but  this,  where  I  have  the  shadow 
of  a  claim  to  admission.  For  my  father's  sake, 
do  not  send  me  forth  again !" 

"  Dear  child  t"  said  Aunt  Margaret,  drawing 
an  arm  around  the  neck  of  her  weeping  relative ; 
"you  have  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score.  I 
shall  not  say — '  Pass  on !' " 

"The  Friend  of  the  friendless  bless  you!" 
was  murmured.  When  a  little  calmer,  the 
niece  resumed : 

"  I  shall  be  a  burden  to  you  ;  but  will  make 
the  burden  as  light  as  possible.  I  have  come 
out  of  the  world  in  haste,  fleeing  from  evils  too 
great  to  be  endured,  and  have  come  out  portion- 
less. But  I  have  hands  and  a  willing  heart, 
and  both  shall  work  for  you.  Only  let  me  hide 
myself  here!" 

"  I  have  not  much  to  share  with  you,  Harriet," 
;  said  Mrs.  Angell ;  "  but,  to  a  portion  of  what  I 
have,  as  far  as  it  goes,  you  are  welcome.  It 
;  may  not  be,  however,  that,  in  my  humble  way 
of  life,  you  will  find  what  custom,  and  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  living,  have  rendered  necessary 
to  your  comfort." 

"  There  is  too  great  anguish  here,"  replied 
the  niece,  laying  her  hand  against  her  bosom, 
"  to  leave  much  concern  for  what  is  on  the  out- 
side. But  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  but  a  burden 
to  you,  at  best.  Whose  children  are  these  ?" 
she  added,  making  the  enquiry  abruptly,  as 
the  grand-children  of  Mrs.  Angell  went  shout- 
ing and  laughing  past  the  window. 

"  My  daughter  Phoebe's ;"  Mrs.  Angell  sighed 
as  she  spoke. 

"Are  you  fond  of  children?"  she  enquired, 
:  a  moment  after,  speaking  with  some  earnest- 
ness. • 

"  Not  very,"  was  half  indifferently  answered. 

Mrs.  Angell  sighed  again,  and  let  her  eyes  fall 
upon  the  floor,  while  her  countenance  assumed 
a  sober  aspect.  A  sigh  from  the  lips  of  her 
niece,  so  deep  that  it  almost  startled  Mrs.  An- 
gell, caused  her  to  look  up.  The  faoe  of  Harriet 
was  almost  distorted  by  some  sharp  mental  suf- 
fering. 

"  Have  you  children  ?  and  are  they  living  ?" 

If  she  had  paused  a  moment  for  reflection, 
Mrs.  Angell  would  not  have  put  this  abrupt 
query — more  particularly,  as  her  niece  had  po- 
sitively averred,  that  she  would  give  no  infor- 
mation touching  the  past  in  her  history.  The 
question  seemed  to  pierce  with  the  pain  of  a 
sharp  sword.  Harriet  sprung  to  her  feet,  ut- 
tering a  quick  exclamation.  Turning  a  pale 
face  upon  her  aunt,  she  said : 

"  Was  it  not  enough,  Aunt  Margaret,  that  I 
said  to  you,  *  I  wish  to  forget  the  past.'  Do  not 
spur  me  into  madness.  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  up  much  longer  under  the  crushing 
weight  that  is  on  me.  0,  Lord,  help  me  I"  and 
she  flung  her  hands  wildly  above  her  head.  A 
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voice  so  fall  of  despair  as  that  In  which  the 
last  sentence  was  uttered,  Mrs.  Angell  had  never 
heard. 

"  May  I  be  alone  for  a  little  while,  Annt  Mar- 
garet ?" 

The  strong  agitation  was  suddenly  repressed, 
and  Harriet  stood  before  her  aunt,  calm,  but 
very  pale. 

"Come" — Mrs.  Angell's  voice  was  low  and 
tender — M  Come,  my  poor  child." 

And  she  led  her  to  a  small,  neat  chamber, 
above,  the  bed  and  windows  of  which  were  dra- 
ped in  purest  white. 

"  The  world  cannot  find  you  here,  Harriet," 
said  she,  as  she  turned  partly  away,  to  leave 
her  alone—**  But  God  is  everywhere,  a  present 
help  in  times  of  trouble." 

M  Lord  help  me  /"  Heart  and  lips  uttered 
the  words  fervently,  as  the  door  closed,  and 
the  miserable  woman  sunk  upon  her  knees  by 
the  bed-side. 

CHAPTBB  XXVti.' 

Mr.  Eldridge  did  not  see  his  wife  again,  af- 
ter meeting  her  in  the  street,  as  mentioned. 
Absence  softened  his  feelings  towards  her  but 
very  little.  Her  request  for  clothing,  and  some 
money  granted,  that  final  act  of  separation, 
was,  to  him,  the  closing  scene  in  the  unhappy 
drama  of  their  married  life.  Incidentally  he 
learned,  some  weeks  later,  that  she  had  left  Ar- 
den ;  but  where  she  had  gone  was  not  stated, 
and  he  asked  no  questions.  His  own  steps, 
from  the  hour  of  this  unfortunate  event,  were 
iu  a  downward  path.  Judge  Gray  soon  drew 
him  entirely  within  his  influence,  and  this  in- 
fluence was  for  evil,  not  good. 

Under  the  wise,  unselfish  care  of  Mrs.  Lamb, 
another  spirit  began  to  pervade  the  household 
of  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  his  children,  from  being 
quarrelsome  and  ungovernable,  soon  manifested 
opposite  tempers,  and  showed  themselves  or- 
derly and  quiet  at  all  times  when  their  father 
was  at  home.  But  it  needed  a  different  and 
stronger  attraction  than  simply  quiet  children, 
to  hold  back  Mr.  Eldridge  from  the  allurements 
that  now  invited  him  abroad,  on  each  successive 
evening.  He  had  a  home,  but  no  heart-com- 
panion—no one  to  watch  and  wait  for  him  when 
absent,  or  welcome  his  return.  He  came  in  and 
went  out  at  will,  with  a  feeling  that  no  one 
thought  of  him  while  away,  or  felt  happier  at 
his  coming.  No ;  this  is  speaking  too  strongly. 
We  had  almost  forgotten Katy,  the  little  injured 
one,  and  the  new  love  that  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween her  and  her  father.  Steadily  burned  this 
flame.  How  the  child's  face  would  brighten  at : 
the  sound  of  her  father's  voice,  or  the  echo  of 
his  returning  footsteps.  His  night  and  morning 
kiss  was  a  joy  to  her.  Towards  the  child,  his 
feelings  were  of  the  tenderest  character,  and  of-  i 
ten  he  sat  by  the  bed  on  which  she  lay,  holding! 
her  little  hand,  when,  but  for  the  bond  between ; 
them,  he  would  have  been  away  from  his  home.  \ 
But  not  strong  enough  was  this  bond  to  hold ! 
him  back  from  temptation.  There  was  needed : 
a  stronger  power  than  this. 

Time  moved  on,  and  Katy  gradually  recovered ; 


from  the  serious  injury  she  had  sustained,  and 
was  able,  first,  to  sit  up  a  little,  then,  to  move 
through  the  room,  and,  finally,  to  go  over  the 
house  with  little,  or  no,  assistance.  But  she 
was  sadly  deformed  and  dwarfed ;  and  the  natu- 
ral beauty  of  her  countenance  was  gone  forever. 
Daily  the  childish  features  grew  more  and  more 
pinched.  The  blossoms  returned  not  to  her  wan 
:  cheeks,  nor  the  ruby  to  her  lips.  It  made  the 
heart  ache  to  look  at  her.  No  one  could  have 
;  recognized,  in  the  quiet,  little, hunch-backed  girl, 
sitting,  with  a  pensive  face,  in  the  door  of  her 
father's  dwelling,  the  wild,  dancing,  noisy,  pas- 
sionate romp,  who  made  all  things  alive  around 
:  her  a  few  months  before. 

Every  body  felt  kindly,  and  acted  kindly  to- 
wards little  Katy.  Even  her  brothers,  with  whom 
she  had  lived  in  contention  almost  from  her 
birth,  no  longer  felt  any  antagonism  towards 
;  her,  but  emulated  each  other  in  friendly  offices. 
;  They  amused  her  with  their  playthings,  read 
to  her  little  stories  out  of  books,  and  shared 
with  her  the  dainties  they  happened  to  receive. 

The  kind  Mrs.  Lamb  still  remained  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  it  was  mainly  her 
influence,  aided,  of  course,  by  the  change  in 
little  Katy,  that  worked  such  a  revolution.  She 
was  mild,  gentle,  sympathizing,  but  firm  ;  and 
the  children  found  themselves  far  happier  in 
obeying  her  rules,  than  in  following  the  im- 
pulses of  a  natural  wilfulness. 

Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  since  the  fatal 
quarrel  with  his  wife,  before  it  was  apparent  to 
every  one  in  Arden,  that  Mr.  Eldridge  was 
moving  with  rapid  feet  in  the  path  that  leads 
to  ruin.  Not  a  single  evening  was  spent  at 
home ;  and  it  rarely  happened  that  he  came  in 
until  past  the  hour  of  midnight.  He  was  as 
much  changed  in  appearance  as  in  life ;  for  the 
dissolute  course  he  was  leading,  left  its  dis- 
figuring marks  on  his  countenance.  Gradually, 
his  best  practice  began  to  leave  him,  for,  through 
want  of  attention,  or  from  a  confused  intellect, 
the  consequence  of  his  habits,  he  lost  two  or 
three  important  cases,  where  justice  and  law 
were  both  on  his  side.  But  there  were  causes 
at  work  of  more  rapid  execution  than  even  a 
dissolute  life,  destined  in  a  very  little  while  to 
bear  him  down,  and  sweep  from  his  possession 
every  vestage  of  property  he  had  acquired  by 
years  of  industry  and  prudence. 
.  Craig  had  fastened  himself  upon  him  like  a 
vampire,  and  with  no  intention  of  letting  go  his 
hold  while  there  was  a  dollar  left  to  win.  He 
had  studied  his  victim  with  a  carefulness  that 
gave  him  full  knowledge  of  all  his  weak  points 
of  character,  and  now  he  was  almost  entirely 
within  his  power.  Step  by  step,  step  by  step, 
he  led  him  downwards,  and  dollar  by  dollar,  he 
exhausted  his  substance ;  and  yet  so  managed 
it,  that  Eldridge  always  sought  him,  and,  in  most 
cases,  proposed  the  trial  of  skill.  Judge  Gray 
maintained  a  more  dignified  attitude  towards 
the  infatuated  man,  and  when  he  met  him  at 
the  card-table,  generally  contrived  to  be  the 
loser,  though  never  for  sums  of  any  importance. 
Thus  he  managed  to  keep  the  suspicions  of 
Eldridge  quiet  as  to  any  complicity  he  might 
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hare  in  his  rain.  He  always  stood  his  friend, 
if  he  wanted  money ;  bnt  never  accommodated 
him  without  security  and  a  consideration.  Bo 
that,  in  time,  Judge  Gray  had  his  hand  upon  all 
the  property  the  lawyer  possessed,  and  could 
wrench  it  from  him  at  any  moment  he  felt  in- 
clined to  do  so.  And  the  inclination  was  not 
wanting.  In  his  own  good  time  Judge  Gray 
would  act,  and  that  without  mercy. 

The  land  scheme  had  fallen  through,  appa- 
rently, in  consequence  of  the  owner  of  the  mill 
property  not  caring  to  sell,  but,  really,  because 
Judge  Gray  had  never  intended  that  the  action 
of  the  Company  should  proceed  that  far.  The 
railroad  scheme  must,  he  knew,  be  defeated,  at 
the  next  Seeson.  of  the  Legislature,  as  it  was ; 
the  whole  affair  having  been  projected  by  cer- 
tain political  gamblers  to  serve  personal  ends, 
and  not  having  in  it  any  value  whatever  as  a 
measure  of  public  interest.  Other  tempting 
■peculations  were  proposed,  and  plans  for  work- 
ing them  out  digested ;  but  it  always  happened, 
that,  between  the  inception  of  the  scheme  and 
its  execution,  unexpected  circumstances  inter-  j 
posed  which  took  the  shape  of  insurmountable ! 
difficulties.  Somehow,  it  always  happened,  that  j 
the  Judge  was  the  only  party  in  the  case  who : 
reaped  any  advantage ;  and  the  real  advantage ; 
gained  by  him  was  by  no  means  always  appa-  j 
rent.  He  was  too  "  long-headed"  for  even  the  | 
sharpest  men  of  Arden,  and  bent  most  of  those : 
to  his  will,  who  came  into  intimate  association ; 
with  him. 

"  Let  me  have  two  hundred  dollars,  Judge," : 
said  Bldridge,  entering  hurriedly  the  office  of! 
Judge  Gray,  a  little  over  a  year  from  the  time 
his  rapid  descent  began. 

The  Judge  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  re- 
plied— 

44  Haven't  got  fifty  to  bless  myself  with." 
44  I  must  have  it,  Judge  1"  Bldridge  grew 
excited. 

"Can't  get  it  here— that's  certain."  The 
Judge  appeared  unusually  serious.  "  The  fact 
is,  you've  drained  me  out." 

"Me!"   Bldridge  looked  surprised. 

44  Yes,  you.  Haven't  I  met  nearly  all  your 
demands  for  money,  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able. But  there  is  a  point  where  even  friend- 
ship becomes  powerless  to  serve." 

44  You  are  fully  secured."  Bldridge  spoke 
with  some  warmth,  and  a  little  indignaiion. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Judge  Gray. 
"  But  there  is  one  thing  very  certain,  Mr.  Bid- 
ridge,  I  must  realize  os  some  of  these  securities, : 
unless  you  can  take  them  up." 

44  You  must !"  Bldridge  had  been  drinking 
rather  more  freely  than  usual,  and  was  not, 
therefore,  in  a  state  to  meet  this  unexpected 
aspect  of  affairs.  Something  of  defiance  was 
now  added  to  his  indignation. 

44 1  have  said  so,  Mr.  Bldridge,  and  my  words 
rarely  have  a  double  meaning.  I  have  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  to  raise,  and  must 
raise  them  on  my  securities — for  all  my  avail- 
able means  are  loaned  out  on  securities." 
Judge  Gray  spoke  firmly,  like  a  man  who  felt 
altogether  in  earnest ;  and  oonfused  as  the  mind 


of  Bldridge  was,  he  received  this  distinct  im- 
pression. To  a  certain  extent  he  was  sobered ; 
and  became  altogether  so  when  Judge  Gray 
added — 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  excitement,  Mr. 
Bldridge,  about  this  matter — none  in  the  least. 
It  is  a  plain  business  affair.  You  borrowed  my 
money,  did  you  not  ?" 

44  Yes." 

*4And  among  other  securities,  you  gave  me  a 
mortgage  on  your  house  ?" 

44 1  did." 

44  Why  did  you  give  this  mortgage  ?" 
44  To  make  you  safe." 

44  Precisely.  But  was  there  nothing  intended 
beyond  the  mere  making  safe  7" 

44  What  more  was  intended  ?"  asked  Eldridge. 

44  Clearly,  that,  in  ease  you  could  not  return 
my  money  when  I  needed  it,  the  means  of 
realization  would  be  in  my  hands.  Was  not 
this  so  ?" 

44  Oh,  certainly  1"  The  admission  was  not 
made  heartily. 

44  Very  well.  The  time  has  come  when  I  am 
compelled  to  realize  ;  and  now,  I  ask  you,  what 
is  to  be  done  f" 

Bldridge  offered  no  reply,  but  sat  like  a  man 
stupified,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  floor. 

44 1  am,  of  course,  inclined  to  make  every- 
thing as  easy  for  you  as  possible,  unless  you 
throw  obstacles  in  my  way." 

"Why  should  I  do  that,  Judge?"  Bldridge 
seemed  hurt  by  the  intimation. 

44  There  is  no  good  reason  why  you  should  do 
so ;  for  the  case  is  a  very  clear  one.  At  what 
do  you  value  your  house  ?" 

44  It  is  worth  every  dollar  of  five  thousand." 

Judge  Gray  shook  his  head. 

It  would  not  bring  my  mortgage  under  the 
hammer." 

44  Four  thousand  dollars  ?" 

"No." 

44  That  would  depend  on  circumstance.  I've 
been  offered  four  thousand  five  hundred  over 
and  over  again." 
;    "By  whom?" 

44  By  two  or  three  parties." 

4/  Let  me  advice  you  to  sell,  then,"  said  the 
Judge.  "I  wouldn't  give  a  dollar  over  four 
i  thousand,  if  I  was  in  the  market  as  a  purcha- 
ser." 

44 1  dont  care  about  selling  even  at  five  thou- 
sand," replied  Bldridge.  "In  a  few  years  it 
will  be  worth  six  or  seven,  if  property  continues 
to  rise  in  value  at  the  present  ratio  of  advance." 

"You  over  estimate  its  worth  altogether," 
said  Judge  Gray.  44  But  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  A  thing  is  worth  what  it  will  sell  for, 
and  not  a  farthing  more,  as  you  and  I  well 
know,  and  have  demonstrated  a  hundred  times 
in  our  lives.  All  value  beyond  that  is  merely 
an  ideal  one  and  a  fiction,  so  far  as  practical 
purposes  are  concerned." 

44 What  do  you  propose  doing?"  enquired 
Bldridge,  after  a  few  moments  of  hurried  think- 
ing.   His  thoughts  were  not  very  clear. 

"  The  best  1  can  under  the  circumstances." 

"  You  will  not  enter  up  that  mortgage  ?" 
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"  I  must  do  it,  unless  you  ean  raise  me  the 

four  thousand  dollars  it  represents." 
"  Bat  that  is  impossible,  Judge  I" 
"I'm  sorry" 

"  Judge  Gray,  I  did  not  expect  this  of  you  1" 
"Necessity  knows  no  law,  my  friend.  Bat 
why  this  excitement  f  One  so  familiar  with 
legal  matters,  and  their  practical  operation,  as 
you,  should  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  entering 
up  of  an  unsatisfied  mortgage.  It  is  but  the 
ordinary  coarse  of  things — an  every-day  trans- 
action. The  real  aspect  of  the  case  is  not  altered 
because  the  result  happens  to  bear  hard  upon 
you.   Such  things  always  bear  hard  upon  some- 

Eldridge  was  struck  down  into  silence. 

"  What  more  have  you  to  say  f "  The  Judge 
spoke  with  almost  icy  ooldness. 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  simple  answer. 

"  Will  you  endeavor  to  raise  the  money  and 
pay  off  the  mortgage?" 

"  No.   The  effort  would  be  fruitless." 

"  I'm  sorry.  But  my  case  admits  of  neither 
temporising,  nor  hesitation.  I  must  sell  if  you 
cannot  satisfy  the  mortgate." 

"  Tou  have  other  mortgages  and  securities 
besides  this  one,  Judge  Gray,"  said  Bldridge, 
arousing  himself.   "Why,  then,  seek  to  ruin  ; 
me,  when  all  you  wish  lor  may  be  gained  at 
tome  other  point  f" 

"  Ruin  you  I"  The  eyes  of  Judge  Gray  flashed,  j 
and  his  tone  was  indignant   "  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  insinuation  ?" 

"  I  can  see  nothing  less  in  your  threatened 
course  of  action,  but  a  purpose  to  ruin  me," 
said  Bldridge.  "  Why  is  this  mine  sprang  upon 
me  so  suddenly,  and  when  there  is  no  way  of 
escape  ?" 

"  Take  care,  sir,  what  you  say  I  If  you  make 
the  slightest  impeachment  of  my  honor,  you'll 
repent  it  but  once."  The  (ace  of  Judge  Gray, 
usually  so  imperturbable,  was  now  flused  with 
anger. 

"I  don't  see  that  you  can  hurt  me  in  any-: 
thing  beyond  what  is  already  purposed,"  said 
Bldridge,  coldly.  "  And  as  to  impeaching  your 
honor ;  no  one  can  do  that  but  yourself.  To 
call  a  man  dishonorable  does  not  make  him  so. 
It  is  the  dishonorable  purpose  that  gives  quality 
to  his  life." 

The  Judge  wared  his  hand  impatiently,  and, 
with  a  look  of  disgust  on  his  features, 

"  Don't  read  me  any  of  your  stale  homilies," 
he  said,  sneering  as  he  spoke.  M  When  I  wish 
to  hear  a  sermon,  I'll  go  to  church." 

"  Then  do  your  worst  I"  ejaculated  Bldridge, 
stung  by  the  manner  and  tone  of  the  Judge 
even  more  than  by  his  words.  "  I  have  been  a 
blind  fool  I  But  my  eyes  are  opened  at  last ; 
Perhaps  I  am  not  as  powerless  in  your  hands  as 
you  may  think.  We  shall  see.  When  a  man  is 
driven  to  the  wall,  he  sometimes  fights  with  a 
desperation  that  surprises  his  antagonist.  Ij 
shall  not  yield  without  a  struggle,  depend  on't. 
Yon  can  make  up  your  mind  to  that." 

"See  here,  Bldridge!"  There  was  a  fierce 
purpose  in  the  aspect  of  the  Judge  that  sub-  \ 
doed,4u  a  measure,  his  companion's  excitement,  i 


"  I  warn  you  not  to  go  any  farther  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  for;  if  you  make  me  your  enemy,  I'll  pur- 
sue you  to  the  death  1  My  hate  is  as  strong  as 
my  friendship." 

"In  that  case,  your  enemies  have  little  to 
fear,"  was  Eldridge's  contemptuous  answer. 
"  But  it  is  useless  to  bandy  words  with  you* 
Good  day,  sir  I" 

Bldridge  turned  off  abruptly,  and  left  the 
office  of  Judge  Gray,  who  fairly  gnashed  his 
teeth  after  him. 

"  There's  no  atonement  for  that  I"  said  he, 
fiercely.  "  Driven  to  the  wall,  and  at  bay  1 — 
Pah  1  lean  crush  him  at  a  single  blow — and — 
I'll  do  it  I" 

CHAPTER  XXVIl£ 

Judge  Gray  did  not  find  it  suoh  easy  work  as 
he  supposed,  to  execute  his  purpose  towards 
Bldridge.  The  lawyer  understood  thoroughly 
his  craft,  and  knew  all  the  quirks  and  shifts  re- 
quired to  foil,  at  least  for  a  time,  his  antagonist 
The  entering  up  of  a  mortgage  is,  usually,  a  very 
straightforward,  and  somewhat  brief  process. 
It  did  not  prove  so  in  the  present  instance. 
Certain  informalities  were  alleged,  which  caused 
:  a  stay  of  proceedings,  leading  to  other  perplex- 
:  ing  delays,  all  of  which  chafed  the  judge  terribly, 
;  and  filled  his  heart  wjth  a  more  bitter  enmity 
j  towards  the  man,  in  whose  ruin  he  had  been  a 
secret  accomplice. 

But  Bldridge  was,  for  all  his  struggles,  hope- 
lessly in  the  power  of  Judge  Gray,  and  his  utter 
prostration  was  only  a  question  of  time.  Be- 
fore a  twelve-month  passed,  every  vestage  of 
:  property  was  swept  from  his  hands,  and*  he 
went  forth  from  the  home  in  which  his  children 
were  born,  and  sought  a  shelter  for  them  in 
hired  lodgings.  At  this  point,Mrs.  Lamb  sepa- 
:  rated  from  him.  She  had  become  strongly  at- 
tached to  Eaty,  whose  almost  helpless  condition 
drew  largely  upon  her  womanly  sympathies; 
and,  at  her  request,  the  little  girl  was  taken  from 
her  father  and  brothers,  and  removed  to  the 
home  of  this  second  mother. 

Left  pretty  much  to  their  own  wills  in  a  board- 
ing-house, the  two  sons  of  Mr.  Bldridge  relapsed 
into  old  disorderly  states,  and  not  many  months 
went  by,  before  they  had  made  themselves  so 
disagreeable  to  all  the  family,  that  their  father 
was  desired  to  remove  them.  Incensed  at  this, 
he  determined  to  "  put  them  out"  to  work,  as 
the  best  thing  that  oould  be  done— thus  ridding 
|  himself  of  the  trouble  of  their  presence,  and 
:  the  burden  of  their  support.  And  so  deadened, 
by  this  time,  had  beoeme  his  natural  affections, 
that  no  struggle  with  his  feelings  was  required 
in  gaining  consent  to  the  measure  of  sending 
:  out  to  hard  service,  two  little  boys,  of  the  ages 
I  of  ten  and  twelve  years. 

No  great  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining 
places  for  William  and  Jacob,  with  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Arden,  and  the  little  boys 
were  separated,  and  sent  forth  into  the  world 
alone,  while  the  father,  drowning,  daily,  in  strong 
;  drink,  the  smarting  consciousness  of  degradation, 
that  gave  bitterness  to  every  sober  moment  of 
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his  life,  moved  steadily  forward  on  his  downward  J  moat  of  his  time,  with  all  his  senses  obscured, 
way.  s  One  afternoon,  Katy  was  sitting  in  the  door, 

Only  one  attraction  for  the  heart  of  Morgan;  watching,  as  was  her  custom,  for  her  father,  when 
Eld  ridge  remained — only  one  thought  softened  i  she  saw  him  a  short  distance  away,  moving 
his  feelings— only  one  image  lightened  up,  with  J  along  with  steps  unsteadier  than  usual.  As  he 
Its  presence,  the  gloomy  chambers  of  his  spirit,  s  came  nearer,  she  could  see  a  great  red  spot  that 
The  thought  and  image  were  of  little  Katy,  to- j  covered  half  of  his  face. 

wards  whom  the  tide  of  love  had  flowed  on*  "Oh  I  Mrs.  Lamb  I"  she  cried,  running  back 
with  a  steady  current,  from  the  hour  it  first  set ;  into  the  house—"  do  come  here,  and  see  what 
in  that  direction.  At  the  close  of  every  day,  j  is  the  matter  with  father  1" 
he  went  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lamb  to  see  his  j  The  child's  white  face  and  quivering  voice 
child,  whose  pale  face  always  grew  warm  with  j  startled  the  good  lady,  and  dropping  her  work, 
love  at  his  ooming.  The  only  thing  that  troubled  *  Mrs.  Lamb  came  hurriedly  to  the  front  door, 
him  with  regard  to  the  disposition  made  of  Ja-  j  "  Bless  us  1"  she  exclaimed,  the  moment  her 
cob  and  William,  was  Katy's  grief  abbot  her  (eyes  rested  on  the  form  of  the  poor  inebriate — 
brothers.  As  best  he  could,  did  he  soothe  her  > "  It's  blood  1  What  can  have  happened  to 
feelings,  even  deceiving  her  in  regard  to  their  j  him  f" 

real  positions,  and  picturing  them  to  her  as  j  At  the  word  blood,  little  Katy  grew  faint,  and 
leading  pleasant  lives  in  the  country,  when  staggered  backwards,  sinking  upon  the  door- 
they  were  at  hard  service,  and  neglected,  even  j  step.  All  her  bodily  strength  failed  in  an  in- 
if  not  treated  with  positive  cruelty.   But  hejstant. 

found  the  task  of  reconciling  her  to  the  change  j  "  He's  fallen  and  hurt  himself,  I  suppose," 
a  hard  one ;  and  she  continued  to  grieve  for  j  Mrs.  Lamb  uttered  her  thoughts  aloud.  Dear  I 
her  brothers,  and  never  saw  her  father  without  j  dear  t  he's  getting  so,  that  he's  not  fit  to  go 
making  some  reference  to,  or  enquiry  about  \  about  alone.  He'll  be  killed  outright,  some  of 
them.  j  these  times,  I'm  afraid. 

Step  by  step  did  Mr.  Eldridge  move  on  in  j  The  truth  of  her  father's  really  helpless  con- 
the  downward  way.  Habit  steadily  acquired  Edition  flashed  upon  Katy,  and  a  strong,  womanly 
strength,  and  almost  daily  brought  into  subjeo-  \  purpose  was  instantly  formed  in  her  mind, 
tfon  some  yet  struggling,  but  feeble  remnant  of  ij  giving  her  heart  a  new  impulse,  and  sending 
moral  power.  One  friend  after  another  reoeded  \  the  almost  curdling  blood  forth  again,  to  the 
from  him,  and  his  oases  gradually  diminished  \  farthest  extremities  of  her  body.  Strength 
in  number  and  importance,  until,  from  having  $  came  back  to  her  limbs,  and  rising  up  quickly, 
the  best  practice  in  Arden,  he  came  to  be  re- s  she  ran  forward  to  meet  her  father,  down  whose 
garded  as  the  most  undesirable  lawyer  in  the  Usee  the  blood  was  flowing,  from  a  frightful  gash 
whole  county.  >  on  the  side  of  his  forehead.   Katy  seized  his 

Rapidly,  very  rapidly,  did  Mr.  Eldridge  fall  to  { hand,  and  holding  it  firmly,  steadied  his  steps, 
a  certain  point.  There  he  revolved,  for  years,  <  and  led  him  forward  towards  the  house,  the 
in  a  oirole  of  degradation,  that  olosed,  towards  \  great  tears  rolling  down  her  pale  face,  and 
the  center,  in  spirals  so  small,  that  the  approach  *  dropping  upon  the  ground, 
to  final  ruin,  of  body  and  soul,  was  hardly  per-  ij  "  How  did  this  happen,  Mr.  Eldridge  ?"  said 
eeptible.  Occasionally  he  appeared  in  the  Court-  \  Mrs.  Lamb,  when  the  father  and  child  reached 
House,  to  argue  some  unimportant  case  intrusted  $  the  door  where  she  stood, 
to  his  care,  by  some  poor,  or  half-indifferent  }  But  the  mind  of  Eldridge  was  in  too  great 
oiiant  The  result  very  often  depended  on  his  \  obscurity  to  comprehend  fully  the  question, 
state  of  inebriation ;  if  his  intellect  was  not  *  much  less  give  an  intelligible  answer.  Mrs. 
too  much  obscured,  and  there  was  good  material  j  Lamb  took  him  into  her  house,  and  washed 
in  his  case,  he  generally  gained  the  decision.     >  the  blood  from  his  face ;  but  it  continued  to 


The  income  of  Mr.  Eldridge  was,  as  may  be 
supposed,  small,  under  these  circumstances. 
Most  of  it  was  spent  for  the  poison  that  bums 
up  the  life-blood  of  its  victims.  But,  out  of; 
himself,  degraded  as  he  was,  and  enslaved  to 
appetite,  there  was  one  object  for  which  he  felt 
solicitude,  and  for  whioh  he  was  always  ready 
to  make  some  small  sacrifice.  That  object  was 
his  deformed  child.  No  day  passed  without  his 
seeing  Katy,  if  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time;  and  almost  always  he  brought  her; 
something,  as  a  token  of  his  love.  It  was  a 
touching  sight  to  see  them  together,  and  the 
more  so,  as  Katy  grew  older,  and  her  mind  came 
into  a  more  distinct  perception  of  her  father's  j 
true  condition. 

At  ten  years  of  age,  nearly  four  years  since 
the  accident  to  Katy,  the  little  girl  had  become 
almost  a  woman  in  her  thoughtful  care  over  her 
father,  who  still  oame  daily  to  see  her,  but,  now, 


flow  from  the  large  wound  in  his  forehead,  which 
penetrated  to  the  bone. 

"Bun  over  for  Doctor  Penrose," said  Mrs. 
Lamb  to  Katy,  seeing  that  she  could  not  cheok 
the  flow  of  blood ;  and  the  child  started  off, 
with  a  new  fear  in  her  heart. 

A  few  minutes  before,  as  Doctor  Penrose 
oame  past  the  tavern  known  as  McQuillan's,  he 
noticed  a  small  group  of  persons  just  in  front 
of  the  house,  who  were  talking  in  an  excited 
manner.  • 

"  It's  a  shame !"  one  of  them  said,  speaking 
in  a  very  indignant  tone  of  voice. 

"  Let  him  bridle  his  foul  tongue,  then,"  re- 
torted, angrily,  another  individual,  in  whom 
the  dootor  recognised  Mr.  Craig ;  "  if  he  don't, 
I'll  be  the  death  of  him  I" 

The  dootor  crossed  over  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  disturbance. 

"He  was  drunk,  and  you  shouldn't  have 
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weighed  his  words  as  accurately  as  the  words  of  homr  of  retiring.  In  the  morning  she  was  up 
******  man  »  <  and  dressed,  and  in  his  room  by  daylight.  She 


sober  men. 

"  Drunk  or  sober,  no  man  shall  use  the  lan- 
guage he  did,  and  escape  punishment — misera- 
ble, drunken  vagabond !" 

"  He  was  Just  as  severe  on  Judge  Gray,"  was 
remarked. 

"  Judge  Gray  is  competent  to  take  care  of 
his  own  reputation,  in  his  own  way ;  and  so  am 
I.  My  way  has  in  it,  perhaps,  less  of  tardiness 
or  circumlocution." 

"You've  injured  him  badly,  I'm  afraid. 
There  was  a  terrible  gash  on  the  poor  manfs 
face,  where  it  struck  the  horseblock." 

"  It  will  teach  him  better  manners  in  future," 
retorted  Craig,  fiercely. 

"Of  whom  are  they  speaking ?"  asked  Dr. 
Penrose,  addressing  one  of  the  company. 

"Of  that  poor,  drunken  creature,  Eldridge. 
He's  got  some  grudge  against  Craig,  and  abuses 
him  right  and  left  if  he  happens  to  meet  him 
when  in  liquor.  He  went  at  him  as  usual,  just 
now,  and  Craig,  losing  all  patience,  pitched  him 
off  of  the  porch,  and  hurt  him  rather  badly.  It 
was  a  cruel  thing." 

"  Where  is  he  f "  enquired  the  doctor. 

"  He  went  staggering  off  up  the  street  as  soon 
as  he  was  lifted  from  the  ground,  his  race 
covered  with  dust  and  blood." 

"  How  long  since  this  happened  ?" 

"  Only  a  few  minutes  ago.  He  is  hardly  out 
of  sight." 

Doctor  Penrose  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
walked  off  rapidly  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  the 
injured  man,  in  whom,  debased  as  he  was,  he 
had  never  lost  his  interest.  He  had  gone  nearly 
as  far  as  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lamb,  when  he 
met  Katy,  hurrying  along  as  fast  as  her  little 
feet  would  carry  her. 

"  O  doctor !"  she  exclaimed,  seizing  hold  of 
his  hand — "  Do  come,  quick,  to  father  I" 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  Dr.  Penrose. 

"He's  at  our  house,"  replied  the  child— "O, 
do  come !   His  face  Is  all  bloody." 

Tears  almost  rained  over  the  face  of  the  child. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  dear,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  I'll  soon  make  him  well  again."  He  spoke  in 
a  cheerful,  encouraging  voice,  and  led  the  tear- 
ful Katy  back  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lamb. 

A  few  stitches  brought  the  edges  of  the  out 
together,  and  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
covered  the  wound,  and  retained  the  skin  in  its 
place.  The  blood  ceased  to  How,  and  all  the 
more  alarming  features  of  the  case  were  re- 
moved. 

"  I  think  he  had  better  remain  here  to-night," 
said  the  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Lamb. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well.  The  fall  and 
wound  have  shocked  his  system  more,  perhaps, 
than  can  now  be  determined.  He  hasn't  much 
strength  remaining  at  best — poor  man  1" 

This  determined  upon,  the  doctor  assisted 
Mr.  Eldridge  up  stairs,  to  one  of  the  ohambers, 
and,  after  seeing  him  in  bed  for  the  night,  went 
away. 

After  the  Doctor  left,  Katy  took  her  place  be- 
side the  bed  on  which  her  father  lay,  and  did 
not  leave  her  position  until  long  after  the  usual 


found  him  awake,  and  in  considerable  bewilder- 
ment of  mind. 

"  Why  Katy,  child,  is  thai  you  ?  Where  am 
I  f  What  has  happened  f "  he  said  in  an  earn* 
est  way,  rising  up,  and  looking  curiously  about 
the  room. 

"  Oh  father  I  You've  been  hurt,"  said  Katy. 
"  You  came  here  yesterday  afternoon  with  your 
face  all  out  and  bloody,  and  frightened  us,  oh, 
so  dreadfully  t  The  doctor  came  and  sewed  up 
the  place,  just  there  on  your  forehead,  and  said 
we  had  better  keep  you  here  all  night.  Now 
den't  get  up,  father!  It's  only  just  morning, 
and  the  sun  hasn't  risen  yet." 

"  But  I  most — I  must — I  cant  stay  here, 
child  I"  answered  Mr.  Eldridge,  in  a  nervous 
way,  as  he  made  a  movement  to  leave  the  bed. 

In  spite  of  all  that  Katy  oould  do,  her  father 
would  get  up  and  dress  himself.  She  had 
never  seen  him  with  all  his  nervous  system 
unstrung  as  it  then  was ;  and  his  trembling, 
almost  palsied  hands,  and  uncertain,  groping 
movements  frightened  her.  Running  to  Mrs. 
Lamb,  who  was  already  up,  and  making  some 
preparations  for  breakfast,  she  ezolaimed — 

"Odearl  I  wish  you'd  come  to  father!  I 
don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  him.  He 
will  get  up  and  dress  himself  and  he's  shaking 
all  over.  0  dear !  O  dear !"  and  the  child  wrung 
her  hands. 

Mrs.  Lamb  went,  as  Katy  desired.  She  un- 
derstood, much  better,  what  ailed  the  poor  man. 
The  artificial  stimulant,  which  had  supplied  so 
large  a  portion  of  nervous  activity,  had  become 
exhausted,  and  until  this  was  restored,  the  ten- 
sion of  his  muscles  was  gone. 

"  Mr.  Eldridge,"  said  Mrs.  Lamb,  firmly,  taking 
hold  of  him  as  she  spoke—"  You  must  lie  down 
again.  You  were  hurt  badly  last  night,  and  it 
has  weakened  you.  I'll  make  yon  a  strong  cup 
of  coffee  right  away.  You'll  feel  better  alter 
drinking  it." 

The  decided  way  in  which  this  was  spoken 
had  its  influence.  Eldridge  suffered  himself 
to  be  drawn  towards  the  bed  on  which  he  laid 
down  again.  / 

"I'll  send  the  coffee  up  by  Katy  in  a  few 
minutes,"  said  Mrs.  Lamb,  as  she  left  the  room. 
"  Now,  don't  attempt  to  rise  until  you  get  it." 
Then  speaking  to  Katy,  "I'll  call  you  when  its 
ready." 

The  promise  of  a  strong  cup  of  ooffee  was 
sufficient  to  make  Eldridge  remain  where  he 
was.  Some  kind  of  stimulant  he  must  have, 
for  the  condition  in  which  he  found  himself 
was  intolerable. 

When  the  ooffee  was,  at  length,  brought  by 
Katy,  his  hand  proved  too  unsteady  to  bear  the 
enp  to  his  eager  lips.  Two  or  three  attempts 
only  resulted  in  spilling  a  portion  of  the  hot 
fluid  npon  his  clothes  and  the  bed. 

"Do,  child,  hold  it  for  me!"  he  said,  a  little 
impatiently. 

Katy  took  the  cup  from  his  hand,  and  held  it 
to  his  lips.  The  contents  were  swallowed  at  a 
single  draught. 
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"  0  dear  t   Isn't  this  dreadful !"    Eldridge  \    "  I  must  have  brandy,  dootor  t   Nothing  else 
spoke  to  himself  in  a  kind  of  despairing  voice,  \  will  do.   Will  you  give  me  some  brandy  ?" 
as  he  fell  back  upon  the  bed.  >    "  Yes ;  a  small  portion ;  just  enough  to  steady 

"What  is  dreadful,  father  T"  asked  Katy.  \  your  nerves,"'  replied  Dr.  Penrose. 
The  words  had  startled  vague  thoughts  in  her  \    Kldridge  made  no  farther  resistance,  but 
mind,  that  brought  new  perceptions  touching ;;  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  up  stairs,  and  to 
her  father's  real  condition.  ^  bed.    A  very  small  portion  of  brandy,  and  that 

"  What  is  dreadful  ?"  Eldridge  repeated  the  b  considerably  diluted,  was  given,  at  brief  inter- 
words in  a  kind  of  surprised  way,  raising  him-  s  vala.  This  treatment  was  in  part  to  satisfy  the 
self  on  his  elbow,  and  looking,  with  a  singular )  patient.  The  chief  remedy  in  the  case  was 
expression  of  countenance,  into  the  face  of  £  morphine,  and  that  was  administered,  in  gradu- 
Katy— "  What  is  dreadful  ?  Do  you  see  that !"  { ally  increasing  quantities,  for  many  hours,  be- 
And  he  held  up  his  hand,  that  shook  like  the  {  fore  the  terrible  waking  dreams,  that  soon 


quivering  aspen. 

"Isn't  that  dreadful ?"  said  he,  almost  pas-; 
sionately. 

"Oh  father  I"  It  was  all  that  Katy  could 
utter,  for  his  manner  bewildered  as  well  as 
frightened  her. 

"  Isn't  that  dreadful,  child  ?"  he  went  on,  in 
a  wild  way.   "  Look  at  my  hand  t   See  how  it 
.  trembles !  It  is  so  every  morning,  Katy.  Coffee 
won't  steady  it,  child.   I  must  have  something ! 
more  than  that." 

And  he  sat  up  pn  the  side  of  the  bed. 

"Get  me  my  hat  and  coat,  dear.  I  must! 
have  medeeine  for  this."  The  voice  of  Mr.! 
Eldridge  had  assumed  a  resolute  tone. 

"I'll  go  for  Dr.  Penrose.  He'll  give  you! 
medecine,"  said  Katy,  starting  towards  the! 
door;  and  without  waiting  for  her  father's 
reply,  or  stopping  to  consult  Mrs.  Lamb,  she 
ran  down  stairs,  out  of  the  house,  and  towards 
the  doctor's  office,  which  was  not  far  distant. 
The  doctor  happened  to  be  standing  in  his  door 
when  the  child  came  in  sight.  Without  wait- 
ing for  her  to  reach  him,  he  started  forward, 
and,  on  meeting  her,  said — 

"What's  the  matter  now,  Katyf  How  is 
your  father  ?" 

"  O  doctor  I  do  come,  won't  you  ?  He's  shaking 
all  over  so  dreadfully,  and  says  he  must  go  out 
and  get  medicine." 

The  dootor  took  the  ohild's  hand,  without 
replying  in  any  way  to  the  communication,  and 
hurried  on  towards  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lamb. 
Just  inside  of  the  door,  he  found  the  wretched 
man,  partly  dressed,  and  contending  with  Mrs 
Lamb,  who  had  hold  of  him.  He  was  resolutely 
bent  on  going  out.  At  sight  of  the  doctor,  he 
gave  up  all  resistance.  • 

"Come,  Mr.  Eldridge,"  said  Dr.  Penrose, 
firmly,  as  he  took  hold  of  his  arm,  "  You  must 
go  back  to  your  room.  You  are  sick,  and  oan- 
not  go  out  to-day." 

Sidridge  yielded  and  went  back  half  of  the 
length  of  the  passage  towards  the  stairway. 
But  he  suddenly  stopped,  and,  stretching  out 
his  arm,  said,  in  a  wild,  eager  way— 

44  Do  you  see  that,  dootor  f " 

The  arm  shook  with  a  nervous  tremor. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  I  do  see  it,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, speaking  with  the  concern  he  felt. 

"And  you  know  what  it  means  as  well  as  I 
do,  dootor,  and  what  I  must  have,"  said  Eld- 
ridge.   41  Pm  in  a  bad  way." 

"The  first  thing  is  to  get  back  into  your 
bed,"  was  the  doctor's  reply  to  this. 


began  to  infest  the  imagination  of  the  wretched 
man,  were  lost  in  the  deep  sleep  of  unconscious- 
ness. 

We  will  not  linger  in  our  narrative,  nor  har- 
row the  reader's  mind,  by  any  minute  picturing 
of  the  fearful  scenes  of  that  day — fearful  to  the 
agonized  child,  and  to  the  gentle-hearted  woman, 
who  bore  to  her  a  truer  love  than  had  ever 
stirred  in  the  heart  of  her  own  mother.  When 
they  were  over,  Katy  had  advanced,  on  her  life- 
journey,  over  the  space  of  years.  New  thoughts 
had  taken  possession  of  her  brain,  and  new 
purpose  matured  in  her  heart  in  resolute 
determinations.  What  these  were,  will  be 
seen. 

(to  be  concluded.) 

Paternal  Ditty. — The  father  that  plunges 
into  business  so  deeply  that  he  has  no  leisure 
for  domestic  duties  and  pleasures,  and  whose 
only  intercourse  with  his  children  consists  in 
a  brief  word  of  authority,  or  a  surly  lamenta- 
tion over  their  intolerable  expensiveness,  is 
equally  to  be  pitied  and  to  be  blamed.  What 
right  has  he  to  devote  to  other  pursuits  the 
time  which  God  has  allotted  to  his  children  ? 
Nor  is  it  an  excuse  to  say  that  he  cannot  sup- 
port his  family  in  their  present  style  of  living, 
without  this  effort.  I  ask  by  what  right  can  hi* 
family  demand  to  live  in  a  manner  which  re- 
quires hhn  to  negleot  his  most  solemn  and  im- 
portant duties  ?  Nor  is  it  an  excuse  to  say  that 
he  wishes  to  leave  them  a  competence.  Is  he 
under  obligation  to  leave  them  that  competence 
which  he  desires  ?  Is  it  an  advantage  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  labor  ?  Besides,  is 
money  the  only  desirable  bequest  which  a  fa- 
;  ther  can  leave  to  his  children  ?  Surely,  well- 
cultivated  intellects ;  hearts  sensible  to  domes- 
;  tic  affection ;  the  lore  of  parents,  and  brethren, 
and  sisters ;  a  taste  for  home  pleasures ;  habits 
of  order,  regularity,  and  industry;  hatred  of 
vice  and  vicious  men,  and  a  lively  sensibility  to 
the  excellence  of  virtue — are  as  valuable  a 
legacy  as  an  inheritance  of  property — simple 
property,  purchased  by  the  loss  of  every  habit 
which  would  render  that  property  a  blessing. — 
Wayland's  Moral  Science. 

A  damsel  was  asked — "When  a  gentleman 
and  lady  have  quarrelled,  and  each  considers 
the  other  at  fault,  which  of  the  two  ought  to  be 
the  first  to  advance  toward  a  reconciliation  ?" 
Her  reply  was,  "  The  best  hearted  and  wisest  of 
the  two." 
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LOOSE  IE  AYES  FROM  A  TOURIST'S  JOURNAL-NO.  I 


BY  JOHH  HEUBT  CAlfOLL. 


11 1  would  not  be 
Pent  np  for  ever  amid  piles  of  brick ; 
Nor  would  I  always  hear  the  deafening  din 
And  bnstle  of  the  mart" 

For  a  long  time  the  waves  had  been  very  high, 
breaking  into  lines  of  foam  that  extended  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  and  beautifully  contrasting 
with  the  dark  cloud  that  bordered  the  horizon. 
At  sunset,  the  water  had  assumed  a  bright  green 
color,  and,  though  less  disturbed,  its  surface 
was  still  in  commotion — a  portion  remaining 
dark  and  gloomy,  while  from  the  remainder  the 
fading  light  was  renewed  by  a  thousand  spray- 
tipped  waves.  Of  the  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
or  even  of  the  beauty  of  the  ocean,  1  had  hith- 
erto seen  but  little.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  therefore,  I  felt  that  the  spectacle  then 
presented,  would  compensate  for  the  perils  and 
inconveniences  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  atone  for  the  paying  of  "  that  tribute  which 
Neptune  exacts  from  all  who  trespass  upon  his 
domains ;"  that  malady,  whose  victim,  in  feeble- 
ness of  body  and  weariness  of  mind,  would 
almost  desire  to  terminate  at  once  his  voyage  of 
life  by  plunging  beneath  the  waves. 

During  the  long  twilight  and  the  quiet  eve- 
ning that  ensued,  our  vessel  dashed  through  a 
swelling  sea,  which,  as  it  broke  into  foam  upon 
either  side,  became  perfectly  luminous,  glowing 
with  phosphorescent  light.  Upon  that  liquid, 
moving  element,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
vessel,  although  constantly  in  motion,  seemed 
never  to  advance — the  stars  shone  forth  with  a 
glory  which  I  never  before  so  fully  compre- 
hended, and  never  did  I  more  gladly  recall  the 
language  of  poetic  inspiration : — 

"Those  burning  stars!— What  are  they?    I  have 
dreamed 

That  thej  were  blossoms  on  the  tree  of  life ; 
Or  glory  flung  back  from  the  mighty  wings 
Of  God's  archangels ;  or  that  yon  blue  sky, 
With  all  its  gorgeous  blazonry  of  stars, 
Was  but  a  banner  waving  on  the  winds 
From  the  far  wall  of  Heaven !   And  I  have  sat 
And  drank  their  gush  of  glory,  till  I  felt 
Their  flash  electric  trembling  with  a  deep 
And  strong  vibration  down  the  living  wire 
Of  ohainless  passion ;  and  my  every  pulse 
Was  beating  high,  as  if  a  spring  were  there 
To  lift  me  up  where  I  might  ever  roam 
'Mid  the  unfathomed  vastness  of  the  sky, 
And  dwell  with  those  high  stars,  and  see  their  light 
Poured  down  upon  the  blessed  earth,  like  dew 
From  the  bright  urns  of  naiads. 

"  Beautiful  stars! 
What  are  ye?   There  is  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
A  fount,  that  heaves  beneath  you  like  the  deep 
Beneath  the  glories  of  the  midnight  moon. 
And  list !  your  music-tones  are  floating  now 
Around  me  like  an  element — so  low, 
60  wildly  beautiful,  I  almost  deem 
That  ye  are  there  the  living  harp  of  God, 
And  wake  such  tones  of  mystio  minstrelsy, 
As  well  might  wander  down  to  this  dim  world 


;  To  fashion  dreams  of  Heaven !   Peel  on !  peel  on ! 
:  Nature's  high  anthem ! — for  my  life  has  caught 
I A  portion  of  your  purity  and  power, 
And  seems  but  as  a  sweet  and  holy  tone 
Of  wild  star  music. 

'<  Blessed,  blessed  things ! 
Ye  are  in  Heaven,  and  I  on  earth !   My  aou), 
Even  with  a  whirlwind's  rush,  may  wander  off 
To  your  immortal  realms,  but  it  must  fall, 
Like  your  own  ancient  pleiad,  from  its  height, 
To  dim  its  new -caught  glories  in  the  dust ! 
This  earth  is  very  beautiful !   I  love 
Its  wilderness  of  spring-flowers,  its  bright  clouds, 
The  majesty  of  mountainF,  and  the  wild 
Magnificence  of  ocean ;  for  they  come 
Like  visions  o'er  my  heart.   But  when  I  look 
On  your  unfading  loveliness,  I  (eel 
Like  a  lost  infant  gazing  on  its  home, 
And  weep  to  die,  and  come  where  ye  repose 
Upon  yon  boundless  heaven,  like  parted  souls 
On  an  eternity  of  blessedness !" 

Early  in  the  following  morning,  land  was  dis- 
cernible at  a  distance,  which  oaused  it  to  resem- 
ble a  light  cloud  in  the  horizon.  Soon,  how- 
ever, we  passed  that  land  of  plenteousness  and 
garden  of^  beauty —the  Isle  of  Wight — and  ob- 
tained a  view  of  Beechy  Head,  a  chalky  head- 
land, whioh,  like  similar  points  on  the  southern 
coast  of  England,  is  slowly  crumbling  away  and 
(ailing  into  the  sea.  White  clifls,  here,  rise  to 
a  great  height  above  the  water  in  well-defined 
lines,  not  much  unlike  the  palisades  of  the 
Hudson.  From  these  cliffs,  green  hills  extend 
backward  in  long  ranges,  and  beyond  us,  on  the 
beech,  lies  the  ancient  town  of  Hastings,  which, 
with  its  modern  district  of  St.  Leonard's,  is 
surrounded  by  hills  on  which  countless  wind- 
mills whirl  their  busy  arms.  As  we  ascend  the 
channel,  the  new  erections  of  the  town  are  first 
brought  to  view.  They  consist  of  extensive 
buildings  amply  provided  with  portioos  and 
verandahs,  and  their  beauty  is  nnmarred  by  the 
gorgeous  colore  which  distinguish  so  many  Ame- 
rican cities.  The  town  of  Hastings  proper,  has 
many  ancient  buildings  clustered  together,  of 
which  little  could  be  seen  except  the  old-fash- 
ioned, red  tiles,  constituting  the  roof. 

Chalk  cliffs  are  discernible  almost  everywhere 
upon  this  coast,  and  scarcely  disappear  when 
we  reach  the  Thames.  The  sea  has  washed 
away  immense  quantities  of  this  peculiar  forma- 
tion, which  in  many  places  has  formed  those 
shoals  that  render  the  navigation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  more  perilous  than  the  Grossing  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  most  dangerous  quicksands 
in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  those  existing  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  which,  about  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  constituted  the  lands  of 
the  Earl  of  Goodwin.  Since  that  period  they 
have  gradually  crumbled  away,  and  formed  a 
quicksand,  whioh  in  some  places  becomes  a 
shoal  at  ebb  tide ;  but  during  many  centuries,  a 
great  portion  has  been  entirely  covered  by  the  s 
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I  would  advice  no  misanthropic  person  to 
venture  upon  the  ocean.  Day  after  day  to  look 
upon  a  quiet  sea,  where  the  horizon  is  unbroken 
by  a  single  object,  where  the  sky  is  ever  lower- 
ing, though  no  change  of  cloud  appears — where 
the  progress  of  the  vessel  is  indicated  by  an 
unceasing  monotony  of  Sound:  such  a  situa- 
tion would  tend  to  develope  selfishness  and 
strengthen  bitterness  of  feeling.  These  circum- 
stances, too,  would  render  it  inexpedient  to  go 
forth  upon  the  ocean  with  a  heart  oppressed  by 
reasonable  or  natural  sources  of  grief.  Seclu- 
sion  from  the  world,  stillness  and  solitude, 
would  be  at  first  exceedingly  welcome,  but 
the  condition  of  inquietude  that  characterizes ; 
even  the  oalmeat  sea,  would  promote  a  feel-; 
ing  of  restlessness  from  which  there  could  { 
be  no  escape,  and  the  low  tone  that  comes  < 
with  each  swell  of  the  ocean,  would  seem! 


like  a  requiem  for  departed  hopes.  Tet  often 
upon  the  ocean,  removed  from  the  excite- 
ments and  allurements  of  ordinary  life,  and 
from  the  unnatural  tension  to  whioh  the  faoul  • 
ties  are  subjected  by  the  requirements  of  pro- 
fessional duties,  or  the  interests  of  anticipated 
personal  aggrandizement,  the  asperities  of  the 
roughest  natures  are  removed — the  energies  of 
the  dull  and  cold  are  quickened  into  noble  exer- 
tion. And,  here,  the  contemplative  spirit,  if 
sanguine  and  hopeful,  may  find  ample  opportu- 
nity for  beneficial  meditation  ;  "  from  the  earth 
as  from  a  barrier,"  may  go  forth  upon  that  jour- 
neying in  which  the  speed  of  suns  and  planets 
is  surpassed — where  glimpses  are  obtained  of  a 
glory  and  a  happiness  that  irradiate  vistas  still 
untraversed,  through  which  the  angel  of  thought 
directs  the  way. 


THE  PEARLY  GATES  AJAR. 


I  gazed  down  life's  dark  labyrinth 

A  wildering  maze  to  see. 
Crossed  o'er  by  many  a  tangled  cine, 

And  wild  as  wild  could  be  : 
And  as  we  gazed  in  doubt  and  dread, 

An  angel  came  to  me. 

I  knew  him  for  a  heavenly  guide, 

I  knew  him  eren  then, 
Though  meekly  as  a  child  he  stood 

Among  the  sons  of  men — 
By  his  deep  spirit  lovlinest, 

I  knew  him  even  then. 

And  as  I  leaned  my  weary  head 

Upon  his  proffered  breast, 
And  scanned  the  peril-haunted  wild 

From  out  my  place  of  rest ; 
I  wondered  if  the  shining  ones 

Of  Eden  were  more  blest. 

For  there  was  light  within  my  soul, 

Light  on  my  peaceful  wny, 
And  all  around  the  blue  above, 


The  clustering  starlight  lay ; 
And  easterly  I  saw  upreared 
The  pearly  gates  of  day. 

So  hand  in  hand  we  trod  the  wild, 

My  angel  love  and  I — 
His  lifted  wing  all  quivering 

With  tokens  from  the  sky — 
Strange  my  dull  thoughts  could  not  divine 

'Twas  lifted  but  to  fly! 

Again,  down  life's  dark  labyrinth, 

I  grope  my  way  alone, 
While  wildly  through  the  midnight  sky 

Black  hurrying  clouds  are  blown, 
And  thickly  in  my  tangled  path 

The  sharp,  thick  thorns  are  sown. 

Yet  firm  my  foot,  for  well  I  know 

The  goal  cannot  be  far, 
And  ever  through  the  rifled  clouds 

Shines  out  one  steady  star — 
For,  when  my  guide  went  up,  he  left 

T/te  pearly  gate*  ajar. 

Fanny  Forrester, 


TEACH  CHILDREN  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES. 


The  thoughtless  mother  who  hourly  yields  to'tude  of  mind  greatly  militating  against  success 
the  requests,  "Mamma,  tie  my  pinafore,"  "Mam-!  in  life.  Taught  by  Pestalozzi,  however,  the 
ma,  button  my  shoe,"  and  the  like,  cannot  be  \  modern  instructor  induces  the  pupil  to  solve  the 
persuaded  that  each  of  these  concessions  is  det-  [  difficulties  himself;  believing  that  in  so  doing 
rimental;  but  the  wise  spectator  sees  that  if*  he  is  preparing  him  to  meet  the  difficulties 
this  policy  be  long  pursued,  and  be  extended  to  <  which,  when  he  goes  into  the  world,  there  will 
other  things,  it  will  end  in  hopeless  despond-  be  no  one  to  help  him  through  ;  and  finds  con- 
enoy.  The  teacher  of  the  old  school,  who  nrmation  for  this  belief,  in  the  fact  that  a  great 
showed  his  pupil  the  way  out  of  every  difficulty,?  portion  of  the  most  successful  men  are  self- 
did  not  perceive  that  he  was  generating  an  atti- 1  made. 
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OHAPTBB  IT. 

The  Child's  New  Home. 

The  residence  of  the  proud  Colonel  Brent  was 
&  palace  of  ease  and  luxury.  When,  therefore, 
the  child  opened  his  eyes  in  the  morning,  upon 
splendors  that  bewildered  and  charmed  him — 
when  he  saw  the  dark,  French  face  of  his  new 
nurse  bending  above  him,  and  gating  about  for 
his  mother's  poor  bed,  and  angelic  face,  saw, 
instead,  a  fairy  couch  opposite  his  own,  on 
which  sat  a  beautiful  little  girl,  with  lustrous 
eyes,  looking  warily  towards  him— he  remained 
for  some  moments  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment, 
and  then  began  to  cry  lustily  for  mamma  and 
Hannah. 

Hours  passed  before  he  was  reconciled  to  his 
new  home,  but  the  vivacity  of  his  little  foster- 
sister,  together  with  her  charming  playthings, 
soon  wore  off  the  too  vivid  remembrance  of  his 
late  surroundings. 

Gradually,  after  weeks  had  gone  by,  he  be- 
came accustomed  to  luxuries,  and  learned,  in  a 
measure,  to  love  his  new  nurse.  The  oolonel 
took  great  pride  in  showing  off  his  children,  and 
watched,  with  secret  satisfaction,  the  growing 
importance  of  his  little  charge;  his  love  of 
power,  his  lordly  manner,  and,  above  all,  his 
grace  and  beauty.  The  two  children,  when 
they  rode  out  with  Madam  Dupont,  or  walked 
on  the  fashionable  promenades,  excited  the 
livliest  admiration. 

"God  bless  them,"  said  a  clerical-looking 
gentleman,  one  sweet  morning. 

Kate  turned  her  sparkling  eyes  towards  little 
George,  saying,  in  her  infantile  accents — "there 
ain't  any  God,  is  there  ?"  And  in  this  belief 
were  these  two  immortal  souls  to  be  educated. 
They  were  to  be  model  children — to  make 
model  men  and  women ;  they  were  to  show  to 
the  world  that  mankind  might  be  upright  and 
virtuous  without  the  restraining  power  of  a 
higher  principle,  emanating  from  the  true  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  They  were  to  grow  up 
together,  to  assimilate  in  taste,  in  habits,  in  ed- 
ucation ;  they  were  to  love  each  other,  to  wed 
each  other,  to  be,  in  short,  specimens  of  man's 
creative  power ;  perfect  in  feature,  in  health,  in 
character. 

Each  day  was  one  of  recreation  and  pleasure : 
the  Sabbath  eminently  so.    Colonel  Brent  had 
built  a  Sunday  bowling  saloon, and  on  that  day 
his  choicest  friends  assembled  with  him  to  join 
in  his  sports,  drink  his  wines,  and  praise  his 
beautiful  children.   George  and  Kate  were  never 
carried  to  church ;  they  knew  that  great  houses  j 
were  built  for  worship,  but  they  were  told  that  j 
sanctimonious  hypocrites  attended,  that  religion  * 
was  all  a  farce,  and  taught  to  shun  the  ministers  j 
of  Christ.    In  all  that  splendid  mansion  there  j 
was  no  Bible,  no  book,  even,  that  met  thej 
wants  of  their  spiritual  natures.   Their  nurse 


fed  them  daily  with  Voltaire  and  Roaeeau, 
They  knew  no  want  unsatisfied;  pleasure 
palled,  in  its  excess,  upon  their  senses.  George 
wss  exceedingly  clever,  and  mastered  his  lessens 
with  ease  and  rapidity;  Kate  was  destined  tp 
shine  as  a  musical  amateur.  The  two  wan 
never  separated,  even  their  little  quarrels 
seemed  to  bring  them  in  closer  companionship, 
they  were  so  dependent  upon  each  other. 

OHAPTBB  V. 

Idyl 

One  glorious  day  in  early  spring,  when  the 
I  children  were  seven  years  old,  they  sauntered 
;  from  the  conservatory  into  the  handsome  gar- 
|  den  grounds,  and  there  George,  impelled  by  a 
:  random  thought,  climbed  upon  the  grape-vine 
trellis,  till  he  over-topped  the  high  wall  thai 
looked  into  a  neighbor's  precincts.  There  he 
j  sat,  triumphant,  till,  gazing  down,  suddenly  his 
attention  became  transfixed,  and  he  would  not 
even  answer  Kate's  eager  questions,  as  she 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  vine,  her  brown  locks 
blown  over  neck  and  brow  in  sweet  confusion. 

"  What  did  you  see  there  f"  asked  the  latter, 
impatiently,  when  he  had  descended. 

"01  a  beautiful  little  girl,  with  long,  yellow 
hair,  and  blue  eyes — so  beautiful  1" 

" Was  she  prettier  than  me?"  interrogated 
Kate,  smoothing  her  locks  back,  and  laughing 
in  his  face,  till  her  brilliant  eyes  and  teeth,  and 
shining  ivory  complexion  glistened  like  to  many 
gems. 

"  Yes—no— I  don't  know ;  she  smiled  at  me, 
and  held  up  her  little  white  apron  fall  of  flowers. 
Then  a  woman  came  out,  who,  I  guess,  is  the 
little  girl's  nurse ;  a  tall,  dark  woman,  uglier 
than  our  madam — but  just  as  soon  as  ever  she 
looked  at  me,  she  cried,  and  said,  *  God  bless 
him  for  his  mother's  sake.' " 

"  Let  us  ask  nurse  if  the  little  girl  may  come 
in  here  and  play  with  us,"  said  Kate ;  "  wouldn't 
it  be  nice  ?   I  wonder  what  her  name  is  f" 

"Her  nurse  called  her  Idyl — 'come,  Idyl' — 
she  said,  •  it's  the  first  time  you've  been  out, 
and  you  will  get  cold.' " 

"  What  did  the  nurse  say  to  you  ?  Tell  it 
again." 

"  <  God  bless  him  for  his  mother's  sake,' "  re- 
peated George. 

"  Who  was  your  mother  ?"  persisted  Kate. 

"  I  don't  know,  except  she  was  my  uncle's 
sister ;  and  she  was  very  pale,  and  pretty,  and 
sick,  I  guess— oh  I  Kate!  Kate!  1  have  just 
found  out  who  that  woman  was.  It  was  Han- 
nah ;  my  own,  old  nurse,  Hannah !  It  came  to 
me  just  now,"  he  cried  eagerly,  his  cheeks 
flushed,  his  eyes  sparkled.  "Uncle  amja 
mamma  died  the  night  he  took  me  away — but 
he  wouldn't  tell  why  Hannah  didn't  come.  Ill 
ask  him." 
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At  dinner  the  little  fellow  narrated  his  adven-  ^  "  What  is  she  doing  ?"  asked  George,  taming 
tare,  and  was  rebuked  into  silence  by  his  nn-  J  to  Hannah. 

cle's  angry  denial  that  any  overtures  should  be  j  O,  my  dear  child  1  don't  you  know  ?"  cried 
made  towards  the  little  stranger.    He  forbade  ?  the  good  creature,  distressed  at  the  question — 


him  to  see  her  again,  and  on  pain  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, ever  to  speak  with  her  Her  father, 
he  said,  was  a  cursed  hypocrite,  who  believed 
in  white  robes  and  a  seventh  heaven  ;  all  this 
he  did  not  say  to  the  children,  direct — but  to  his 
friends,  who  sneered  with  him,  and  united  in 
defaming  the  character  of  a  man  whose  purity 
and  spotless  life  was  a  silent,  but  powerful  re- 
buke to  the  whole  irreligious  neighborhood. 
The  boy  was  silenced,  not  convinced.  Guided 
by  no  prinoiple  but  his  own  selfishness,  he  de- 
cided, in  his  own  mind,  that  he  would  see  the 
pretty  child  whenever  he  pleased,  and  so  he 
found  means  to  do.  Hannah  unconsciously 
aided  him  in  his  deception.  Loving  him  with 
almost  the  love  of  a  parent,  she  found  many 
opportunities  of  speaking  to  him,  and  petting 
him,  telling  him  many  sweet  things  about  his 
mother ;  and  sorrowful  it  made  her,  to  see  how 
the  young  mind  was,  even  so  early,  perverted 
by  the  lessons  of  his  atheist  uncle. 

At  last  Kate  became  sick,  during  the  summer 
months,  and  was  ordered  into  the  country. 
Young  master  George  had  his  own  particular 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  go,  and  as  little  Kate 
was  feverish,  and  seemed  fretted  at  his  presence, 
moreover,  as  the  doctor  predicted  a  contageous 
disease,  he  was  left  at  home  with  Madam  Bu- 


"  she  is  thanking  God  for  the  presents ;  her  fa- 
ther has  taught  her  so."  • 

"He  didn't  give  them  to  her,"  exclaimed  the 
boy,  a  sneer  darkening  his  fine  features ;  "  you 
told  me  her  uncle  sent  them  from  England." 

"  0 !  but,  my  child — oh  I  that  his  mother 
were  but  living—he  would  never  have  said  that," 
cried  Hannah,  beginning  to  weep.  "My  dear 
boy,  all  our  good  gifts  come  from  the  Lord. 
Don't  you  know,  He  put  it  into  her  uncle's 
heart  to  be  loving  and  kind,  and  to  think  of 
sweet,  little  Idyl  there,  and  so  send  her  presents. 
Oh  I  my  boy,  my  dear  boy !" 

"I  don't  believe  such  nonsense," said  the 
little  fellow,  pompously,  imitating  his  uncle's 
manner;  "uncle  teaches  me  not  to." 

"  0 1  my  boy,  you  will  break  my  heart ;  be- 
sides, don't  let  little  Idyl  hear  you  say  such 
things ;  she  is  a  good  little  Christian,  and 
prays  night  and  morning.  What  shall  I  do? 
What  shall  I  say  to  you  V 

The  boy  was  touched  by  her  distress,  and 
hung  his  head,  childishly.  Hannah,  wiping 
her  eyes,  hurried  from  the  room,  and  returning 
soon,  she  brought  a  little  package,  tightly  en- 
veloped. She  carefully  undid  its  folds,  and 
there  came  to  light  a  small  miniature,  without 
glass  or  case,  an  exceedingly  rare  picture. 


pont,  and  Colonel  Brent  himself  accompanied  \  This  she  held  as  if  it  were  sacred,  and  speaking 
the  little  girl,  intending  to  return  as  soon  as  he  $  in  low,  awe-struck  tones,  she  called  the  boy  up 
saw  her  comfortably  settled  in  his  beautiful  $  to  her,  saying :  "  Look,  this  was  your  mother, 
summer  residence.  1 1  didn't  mean  to  tell  you  of  it,  for  fear  the 

After  he  was  gone,  Madam  Dupont  did  not  |  Colonel  might,  some  way,  find  it  out ;  but  your 
trouble  herself  much  about  her  charge.  She !  own  dear  mother  gave  it  to  me  ;  and  when  you 
received  company,  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine,  I  are  a  young  man,  the  day  you  are  twenty-one,  I 
and  read  novels,  content  if  the  boy  would  only  \  must  give  you  a  letter  that  ♦she  wrote,  not  a 
keep  out  of  her  sight,  and  at  the  same  time  out  I  great  while  after  yon  were  born,  thinking, 
of  mischief.  Therefore,  she  was  very  glad  to  $  poor,  sweet  creature,  that  she  should  not  live 
encourage  his  visits  into  the  next  door  neigh-  \  to  bring  you  up.  0 1  I  remember  that  night 
bor's,  for,  somehow,  she  had  gleaned  from  the  i  your  uncle  took  you  away,  just  five  years  next 
children  enough  about  Hannah,  to  satisfy  her  I  September.  It  was  an  awful  gale,  and  there  sat 
that  he  would  be  safe  in  her  company.  \  I,  till  morning  came  again,  in  the  dark — hearing 

"  Come  in  and  see  the  beautiful  presents  our  \  voices,  but  never  moving,  for  I  was  dull  with 
little  Idyl  has  had  sent  her  across  the  sea,"  said  \  sorrow ;  it  seemed  as  if  my  brain  had  been 


Hannah,  one  day,  beckoning  him  from  the  open 
window  of  the  nursery.  He  needed  but  an  in- 
vitation to  bound  within,  and  in  a  moment  he  \ 
stood  beside  the  happy  child.  The  little  table : 
on  which  usually  stood  her  books,  was  covered 
with  costly  gifts,  and  a  beautiful  wax  doll,  that 
could  open  and  shut  its  eyes,  sat  in  a  tiny  chair 
that  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  expressly  made 
for  it.  Idyl  herself  was  in  raptures.  A  rich 
crimson  overspread  her  fair  cheeks,  and  her  soft 
hair  fell  shiningly  over  her  milk-white  bosom ; 
and  her  clear,  deep,  loving  eyes  were  so  full  of 
that  spiritual  expression,  that  makes  childhood 
so  angelic,  that  the  enthusiastic  boy  stood 
looking,  wondering,  though  he  knew  it  not,  at 
her  exceeding  beauty.  At  last  the  pure  crea- 
ture went  to  a  little  couch,  and  falling  on  her 
knees,  exclaimed  audibly : 

44  Dear,  good  Lord,  I  thank  thee  for  all  these 
pretty  things." 

Tot.  vnx — 23 


struck,  and  was  grown  numb  with  the  blow. 
And  there  laid  your  sweet  mother — look  at 
her  I"  Hannah  paused,  holding  forth  the  lovely 
face,  while  little  George,  a  new  chord  touched 
in  his  childish  heart,  gazed  earnestly  at  the 
pictured  face,  his  defiant  manner  wholly  sub- 
dued. 

"  And  it  rained  all  next  day  at  the  funeral," 
continued  Hannah ;  "  but  I  went  through  it, 
though  I  thought  it  would  kill  me,  when  the 
Colonel,  your  uncle,  never  asked  me  from  the 
carriage,  to  look  upon  the  face  of  my  darling 
before  they  hid  it  in  the  ground." 

"  She  was  a  pretty  mother,"  murmured  the 
boy. 

M  Pretty— that  was  the  least  of  her  beauties — 
she  was  good.  And  when  she  was  dying— (you 
don't  know  anything  about  death}— but  when 
she  was  in  great  suffering,  she  was  praying  to 
that  same  God  that  little  Idyl  prays  to,  for  you." 
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"  Did  my  mother  pray  to  Him  ?"  asked  the 
child,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  that  you  might  he  good  and  holy,  and 
grow  up  to  make  the  people  about  you  better" 
— and  then  the  faithful  woman  told  him  all 
she  said— «it  was  sowing  good  seed  into  rich, 
but  negleoted  soil ;  it  might  bear  fruit— years 
would  tell.  He  could  hardly  understand  why 
the  mother  should  love,  and  the  brother  hate, 
God.  It  puzzled  him,  but  then  Hannah  told 
him  to  ask  no  questions  of  the  Colonel,  or  ma- 
dam, because  they  would  find  means  to  prevent 
her  seeing  him — she  did  not  know  he  had  al- 
ready been  denied  that  boon. 

The  angel-child,  little  Idyl,  attracted  the  boy 
so,  that  he  dared  to  break  through  the  command 
of  his  uncle.  He  loved  to  gaze  upon  those  trans- 
parent temples,  to  make  the  silken  ripples  of 
her  hair  wave  and  dance  upon  her  shoulders. 

The  bright,  willful  Kate  recovered,  and  came 
home ;  but  her  beauty  and  her  brilliancy  could 
not  win  the  boy-worshipper  from  Idyl.  The 
years  sped  on,  giving  him  breadth  and  stature, 
making  the  saucy  Kate  more  bewitching,  im- 
parting to  the  lovely  Idyl  a  tenderer  depth  of 
expression,  a  spiritual  beauty,  while  a  more 
heavenly  meaning  slumbered  in  those  calm, 
clear  eyes.  The  children,  foster-brother  and 
sister,  were  still  together,  and,  as  yet,  all  in  all 
to  each  other,  with  the  exception  of  that  drea- 
my love,  still  unmasked,  which  lay  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  handsome  boy.  Tears  had  confirm- 
ed him  in  the  soul-destroying  belief  of  his  un- 
cle. All  his  masters  had  been  chosen  from  un- 
principled men— men  who,  outwardly,  were 
very  fair  and  circumspect,  but  who  were  open 
scoffers  and  revilers  of  all  that  was  lovely  and 
of  good  repute.  On  the  occasion  of  Kate's 
eighteenth  birth-day,  the  Colonel  gave  a  party 
that  far  surpassed,  iu  splendor,  any  that  had 
been  attempted  for  years.  The  grounds  were 
transformed  into  pleasure-gardens,  beautiful  as 
the  day-dreams  of  a  poet.  Kate,  triumphant 
in  her  peerless  loveliness,  shone  a  new  and  won- 
drous star.  "Whence  came  this  divinity?" 
asked  the  astonished  guests.  "  Why  had  she 
been  kept  thus  in  seclusion  all  her  life — who 
should  worship  before  so  glorious  a  shrine  ?" 
Radiant  as  she  was,  the  beautiful  girl  kept  an 
uneasy  eye  on  George,  who,  stately  as  his  uncle, 
almost  as  tall,  and  a  great  deal  handsomer  and 
more  graceful  than  even  the  elegant  Colonel 
Brent,  moved  with  a  proud  step  amid  the  bril- 
liant throngs,  and  hovered  near  that  part  of  the 
room  where  sat  the  pure  and  spiritual  Idyl, 
robed  in  white  and  pearls,  her  wealth  .of  hair 
falling  loosely  over  a  snowy  neck,  her  eyes  still 
fall  of  that  mysterious  sweetness  that  draws 
the  beholder,  so  that  he  would  fain  live  in  their 
dear  enthrallment,  their  heavenly  captivity. 
More  than  once  the  regal  Kate  started,  and  a 
lava-tide  mounted  to  her  cheek,  and  burnt 
hotly  on  her  forehead,  as  she  saw  his  abstracted 
gaze  wandering  after  the  lovely  girl;  and  a 
strange,  wild,  tumultuous  feeling  swelled  her 
heart,  till  the  satin  boddioe  she  wore  seemed  a 
band  of  iron.  Passionate  in  nature,  and  loving 
her  foster-brother  with  idolatry,  she  could  not 


brook  that  he  should  even  look  on  one  beside 
herself ;  and  ever  since  the  time  that  her  boy- 
friend had  climbed  the  trellis,  and  first  seen 
their  fair  little  neighbor,  Idyl  had  been  a 
theme  of  eulogy  on  one  part,  and  dislike  and 
jealousy  on  the  other. 

CHAPTER  VL 

The  VUUm. 

"And  how  did  my  darling  look  to  night," 
asked  nurse  Hannah,  combing  out  the  long,  am- 
ber ringlets  of  Idyl,  who  sat,  not  fatigued,  but 
lost  in  thought — her  delicately  rounded  chin 
resting  upon  her  hand,  her  eyes  softly  veiled, 
and  wandering  absently  over  the  rich  carpet. 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Brent  ?  Oh  I  he  looked  very 
well,"  replied  Idyl,  her  manner  a  little  startled. 

"  Very  well  I  why,  how  coldly  you  speak  of 
him !  didn't  he  look  like  a  prince,  now,  or  a 
king,  or  some  such  great  personage?  O!  his 
mother  was  so  beautiful  I" 

"  Yes,  he  is  handsome,"  murmured  Idyl,  with 
a  slight  blush,  "very  handsome.  What  a 
lovely  couple  they  are,  Miss  Kate  and  Mr.  Brent. 
They  will  be  married  sometime,  I  suppose," 
she  murmured,  turning  her  face  a  little  from  the 
light. 

"  Nonsense  1"  said  Hannah,  almost  sharply, 
twisting  the  golden  coil  firmly  around  Idyl's 
head.  "They  have  been  brother  and  sister, 
they  will  never  be  more  to  each  other." 

"  0,  good  Hannah  t  there  you  are  mistaken," 
replied  Idyl,  nervously,  her  lips  trembling  a 
little.  "  I  heard  on  every  hand,  last  night,  that 
they  are  intended  for  each  other." 

"  I  can't  believe  it,"  replied  Hannah,  folding 
her  arms,  and  gazing  steadily  at  her  yonng  mis- 
tress ;  "  was  he  beside  her  all  the  time  ?  and 
did  he  seem  to  feel  uneasy  when  she  was  danc- 
ing and  talking  with  others  ?" 

"  That  is  not  the  fashion,  you  know,  Hannah," 
responded  Idyl,  smiling,  "  You  cannot  tell,  at 
a  party  like  that,  who  are  married,  and  who 
are  not — who  are  betrothed,  and  who  are  not ; 
indeed,  such  make  it  a  point  to  keep  as  separate 
as  possible,  as  if  there  were  a  crime  in  the  ac- 
knowledgement ;  but  I  heard  they  were  to  be 
married  from  the  lips  of  Colonel  Brent  him- 
self." 

"  And  did  you  dance  with  him — did  he  pay 
you  much  attention  ?"  asked  Hannah,  after  a 
searching  look. 

A  vivid  crimson  instantly  mantled  the  cheeks 
of  Idyl  at  this  question.  For  a  moment  her  eyes 
glittered,  as  if  with  tears,  and  then  forcing  a 
light  laugh,  she  said :  "  Why,  certainly,  I  danced 
with  him,  Hannah,  and  he  did  show  me  some 
very  pleasant  attentions,  but  no  more  than — 
than" — she  could  not  say — no  more  than  his 

\  gallantry  led  him  to  show  to  others,  for  she 
felt,  in  her  inmost  heart,  that  he  was  attracted 

<  oftener  towards  her,  than  to  any  one  else  in  the 
room,  and  her  pure  lips  had  never  closed  upon 
an  untruth.  She  had  seen  the  jealous  glances 
of  the  splendid  Kate,  and  the  tell-tale  flushes, 
the  mocking  laugh,  that  betrayed  the  bitterness 
of  her  spirit. 
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Hannah  made  as  if  she  would  bustle  about 
a  little,  that  she  might  hide  the  fair  girl's  con- 
fusion ;  then  taking  a  light,  and  smiling  to  her- 
self, she  left  the  room  in  a  reverie. 

An  honr  passed,  and  Idyl  had  not  yet  sought 
her  couch.  The  bronze  swinging  lamp  over 
her  head,  gave  an  almost  supernatural  light 
and  delicacy  of  outline  to  her  pale,  sweet  fea- 
tures, and  her  far-away  glance  told  that  her 
heart  was  communing  with  some  spiritual 
guest. 

She  had  been  recalling  every  look  and  gesture 
of  George  Brent,  and  her  pulses  beat  with  wild 
rapture  at  the  thought  that  perhaps  he  loved 
her.  She  knew  nothing  of  his  atheistical  no- 
tions— she  was  aware,  indeed,  that  the  old 
colonel  cared  neither  for  God  nor  man ;  but  had 
not  his  nephew,  for  months  back,  regularly  ta- 
ken a  seat  in  the  little  chapel  where  her  father 
and  herself  worshipped  ?  And  he  had  listened 
with  so  much  apparent  interest,  his  fine  eyes 
sparkling,  his  face  all  soul,  his  expression  all 
intellect,  that  too  often  her  thoughts  wandered 
from  the  Maker  she  worshipped,  to  him.  She 
was  thinking  of  all  this.  Men  had  said  he  was 
a  wild,  gay,  thoughtless  fellow,  but  noble  withal, 
and  generous.  She  little  thought  that  those 
fiery,  denunciating  essays,  that  fascinated,  yet 
horrified  her,  while  they  deliberately  tore  away, 
nerve  by  nerve,  all  the  etherial  elements  of  her 
beloved  pastor's  theories,  were  written  by  this 
same  daring  spirit;  that  he  only  sought  the 
tabernacle  of  her  belief  to  destroy  it. 

Thus  she  sat,  lost  in  her  own  delicious  con- 
templations, when,  suddenly,  a  vision  of  Kate, 
despairing,  hollow-eyed,  her  hair  hanging  In 
dishevelled  rings  about  her  shoulders,  her  bod- 
dice  open,  her  cheeks  pale,  appeared  at  her 
chamber  door.  Almost  shrieking,  Idyl  sprang 
from  her  seat  to  fly;  but  the  figure  stretched 
forth  its  hands,  crying — "  stay  I  stay  I  I  have 
something  to  ask  you,  and  upon  your  answer 
depends  my  life  or  death  I" 

Idyl  stood  transfixed,  almost,  at  this  passion- 
ate appeal.  The  color  left  her  cheeks  and  fore- 
head, and  she  trembled  like  a  leaf,  as  she  mur- 
mured—" how  did  you  get  here  ?" 

"  I  bribed  one  of  the  servants  to  leave  the 
door  open  through  which  George  used  to  come 
when  he  was  a  child,"  said  Kate,  throwing  her 
hair  wildly  back  ;  "  and  I  am  here  to  plead  for 
my  very,  very  life,"  she  added,  with  strange 
voice  and  glittering  eyes,  as  she  drew  near  the 
shrinking  Idyl.  "  George  and  I  parted  to-night 
with  harsh  words,  and  you  were  the  cause.  0 ! 
Idyl,  I  am  very  proud,  but  for  this  boon,  I  could 
even  go  on  my  knees  to  you.  You  have  a  God 
whom  you  love  and  worship,  I  have  none — know 
none  but  him,  George  Brent — he  is  my  God — nay, 
start  not  so  wildly,  I  have  been  taught  thus,  and 
I  cannot  help  it.  I  repeat — you  have  a  God  to 
love  and  worship— I  have  none.  If  you  take 
my  idol  from  me,  I  must  die." 

"  What  have  I  done  f  what  shall  I  do  ?"  cried 
Idyl,  frightened,  and  full  of  pity  for  the  rash 
girl  before  her.  " 1  have  not  robbed  you— -I 
would  not  injure  you  for  the  world." 

"  But  George — if  he  sees  you,  he  love*  you. 


There  is  something  so  pure  and  beautiful  about 
you — I  know  there  is,  for  I  see  it,  I  feel  it 
myself — something  so  strangely  fascinating, 
that  he  will  lose  his  heart  wholly,  that  I  hold 
in  part.  0,  Idyl  I  do  not  see  him — frown  upon 
him  ;  you  cannot  love  him  as  I  do  ;  you  have 
not  drank  in  the  light  of  his  eyes,  and  the  honey 
of  his  lips  every  day,  for  eighteen  long  years,  as 
I  have ;  you  have  not  watched  for  his  coming 
more  anxiously  than  the  poor  prisoner  longs  for 
the  day ;  you  have  not  leaned  upon  his  strong 
arm,  and  shared  his  thoughts,  as  I  have,  almost 
hourly ;  you  have  not  studied  with  him,  sported 
by  his  side,  read  from  the  same  book,  eat  at  the 
same  table,  till  the  two,  separate  lives  seemed 
one  in  aim  and  purpose.  Oh  1  Idyl,  Idyl !  If 
you  do  not  discourage  him,  I  must  die !  I  will 
not  live — see  here ;"  and  she  held  up  a  small 
vial,  and  her  smile  was  awfully  haggard  for  one 
so  young  and  beautiful — "see — it  is  poison." 

"  0 1  unhappy  girl  I"  oried  Idyl,  shuddering ; 
"have  you  no  faith — no  religion  f  Would  you 
dare  destroy  yourself  ?" 

"To-night— before  you,  if  that  hope  were  de- 
nied me,"  said  Kate,  with  a  dry,  hard  voice  ; 
"  if  I  lose  him,  I  lose  all.  I  have  no  other  stay 
— no  other  support — no  faith,  nor  hope,  nor  de- 
sire ;  what  would  life  be  worth  ?" 

"  Then  live,"  murmured  Idyl,  her  almost  holy 
eyes  lifted  reverently  upward.  "  My  soul  is  an- 
chored, I  trust,  where  no  earthly  love  can  dis- 
turb it.  God  would  console  me  for  the  loss  of 
a  thousand  friends  ;  rather  would  I  lose  all  that 
earth  can  give,  than  lose  his  love.  I  have  hopes 
of  a  glorious  immortality — you  have  none; 
truly,  what  would  support  you  under  so  dread- 
ful a  sorrow  ?  Besides,  if  you  deny  God,  he 
will  deny  you  before  all  his  angels,  for  He  has 
said  it,  and  therefore  you  need  all  the  consola- 
tions, all  the  blessings,  that  earth  can  afford.  I 
will  not  stand  in  your  light,  I  will  not  even  see 
or  speak  to  him,  and  he  will  soon  forget,  if,  in- 
deed, he  has  ever  thought  of  me.  You  have 
my  solemn  promise." 

"  O !  God  bless  you  t"  exclaimed  Kate,  im- 
pulsively. 

"  How  can  you  call  blessings  from  one  whom 
you  have  denied?"  asked  Idyl,  her  grave  young 
face  looking  rebuke  as  an  angel's  might,  and 
Kate  shrunk  abashed  from  her  presence,  feeling 
that  she  was  in  the  audience  of  one  far  supe- 
rior to  herself,  and  even  whose  christian  gesture 
awed  and  silenced  her  profaning  tongue. 

And  Idyl,  once  more  alone,  knelt  before  her 
Maker,  and  prayed — oh!  how  earnestly — for 
strength  to  conquer  this  earthly  love,  which 
now  rushed  over  her  senses  with  a  new  power, 
since  it  must  be  denied.  Long  she  knelt  there 
in  communion  with  her  God,  weeping  softly 
and  sorrowfully,  till,  at  last,  a  light  appeared  to 
break  over  her  sweet  face,  a  smile  struggled 
through  the  tears,  a  voice  that  only  the  spirit 
can  recognise  from  its  mysterious  depths,  had 
whispered  "peace;"  and  while  Kate  tossed  up- 
on her  luxurious  couch,  full  of  burning  thoughts 
and  selfish  resolves,  the  young  disciple  slept 
with  the  stamp  of  God's  rest  upon  her  brow. 

(TO  BS  QOVCXUDKD  nt  KBXT  5UMMUL ) 
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BIRDIE  BLAKE; 

OB 

OUR  FIRST  PASTOR  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 


BY  EMMA  LJNLET. 


I  number  among  my  earliest  recollections,  the 
building  of  the  first  church  in  the  now  populous 
Tillage  of  Rosedale.  More  dimly,  I  remember 
some  of  the  different  candidates,  who  then  pre- 
sented themselves,  hoping  for  the  privilege  of 
laboring  among  us  to  save  souls. 

Mr.  P  ,  who  came  first,  was  a  middle-aged 

bachelor.  He  was  affable,  good-natured,  and — 
shall  I  say  it  T — indolent.  All  liked  him  ;  but 
he  was  neither  dignified,  nor  energetic  enough 
to  be  thought  of  as  our  settled  pastor.  Then 
came  Mr.  L-  ,  almost  the  opposite  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  some  respects.  He  bustled  about 
the  parish  with  an  air  of  childish  eagerness. 
This  improvement  must  be  made,  and  that,  and 
the  other.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  he  might 
have  led  the  good  people,  had  they  consented 
to  follow  him.  But  he  was  pronounced  too 
sealous  to  be  agreeable.  Next,  Mr.  C.  was 
favored  with  an  opportunity  for  trying  to  please 
the  society.  He  was  an  earnest  christian,  and 
for  a  time  it  was  hoped  that  a  shepherd  was 
found  for  th«  little  flock  ;  but  alas !  he  was  too 
poor  to  preach  of  Him,  who  "  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head."  He  had  been  so  very  improvi- 
dent C? )  as  to  burden  himself  with  a  large  fami- 
ly, without  other  means  of  support  than  his 
labor.  All  liked  his  preaching,  but  it  seemed 
to  the  wise  ones  of  Rosedale  a  preposterous 
thing  to  think  of  burdening  their  thriving, 
young  society  with  his  wants.  He  went,  there- 
fore. Another  and  another  came;  but  I  will 
not  stop  to  particularize :  the  society  was  not 
accustomed  to  acting  as  a  unit,  and  it  was  a  dif- 
ficult one  to  please. 

At  length,  some  of  the  influential  members 
began  to  see  that  the  church  was  loosing  ground 
by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  About  this  time, 
Edward  Blake  came  among  us.  I  cannot  say 
that  he  was  wholly  free  from  all  the  faults  which 
had  been  imputed  to  his  predecessors ;  but  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  give  him  a  call. 
He  accepted  it.  We  soon  learned  to  love  him, 
and,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  village  to 
bring  from  thence  his  bride,  there  was  scarcly  a 
person  in  his  parish,  who  was  not  anxious  to  do 
something  to  add  to  the  comfort  or  beauty  of 
the  parsonage. 

Mr.  Blake  was  our  first  pastor,  worthy  all  our 
love  and  pride ;  and  we  were  enthusiastic  in  our 
regard  for  him.  His  wife  appeared  as  good  as 
he,  even  to  our  partial  eyes.  She  was  delicately 
beautiful.  But  it  was  not  for  that  we  loved  her. 
She  was  so  kind,  so  ever  considerate  of  the 
comfort  of  those  aboat  her :  so  ready  to  leave 
her  pleasant  home,  in  all  weathers,  to  visit  the 
poor  and  suffering,  that  all  considered  her  as  a 
very  model  of  a  country  pastor's  wife.  Three 
years  passed  thus.  Never  were  pastor  and  peo- 


ple more  united ;  never  was  church  more  flour- 
ishing. I  have  sometimes  feared  that  we 
idolized  the  preacher  too  muoh.  Old  and  young 
vied  with  each  other  in  showing  respect  to  him ; 
but  he  was  taken  from  us. 

A  violent  fever  seized  him,  and,  on  the  fifth 
day,  he  died.  Ah  t  how  sudden  was  the  blow. 
Every  one  mourned ;  for  each  had  lost  a  dear 
friend.  But  each  was  ready  to  forget  his  own 
grief  in  wishes  to  console  the  poor,  heart-broken 
wife.  She  had  but  lately  realised  the  deep  hap- 
piness of  a  mother's  love,  and  such  grief,  so 
rudely  jarring  on  her  bright  hopes,  was  too 
much  for  her  delicate  organization.  She  never 
was  herself  again,  yet  she  was  scarcely  less 
lovable  as  the  gentle,  half-crazed  widow,  than 
she  had  been  in  her  brighter  days.  Indeed,  I 
loved  her  better  now  that  pity  mingled  with 
my  love,  and  I  was  not  alone  in  my  admiration 
of  her.  Our  parents  and  friends  shook  their 
heads,  and  talked  gravely  of  her  idiosyncrasies, 
but  my  young  companions  and  myself  looked 
upon  her  as  too  pure  and  holy  for  aught  of  criti- 
cism. 

One  of  her  insane  ideas  had  prompted  her  to 
name  her  sweet  baby,  Birdie,  and  she  would 
not  hear  of  her  being  provided  with  any  other 
name.  "  Her  father  had  wings— I  never  realized 
it — no ;  wo  to  me  1 — I  did  not  think  of  them, 
till  he  flew  away,  and  left  me  1  His  baby,  too, 
has  the  wings — she  will  fly  from  me  some  day, 
and  if  I  am  good — O,  so  good  I — like  him,  our 
good  All-father  will  give  me  wings  too,  and  I 
shall  go  to  live  with  them.  I  hope  he  will  let 
me  keep  this  little  Birdie  for  a  long  time,  to 
help  me  to  be  good — for  she  does  help  me  every 
day.  If  she  should  fly  away,  I  could  not  remem- 
ber that  I  must  be'  cheerful  to  get  pure  wings, 
like  his  and  hers.  I  should  forget,  too,  that 
Jesus  has  told  us  to  take  no  anxious  thought 
for  the  morrow.  If  Birdie  were  to  go,  I  could 
not  wait  patiently  for  my  wings ;  and  if  I  should 
be  so  impatient  as  to  get  bad  ones,  0  it  would 
be  so  sad,  so  very  sad !" 

Thus  would  she  talk  at  times,  but  not  often. 
Usually,  she  was  too  much  occupied  for  a  casual 
observer  to  notice  her  insanity.  Trying  to  be 
good,  earnestly  striving  to  do  whatever  would 
have  pleased  her  noble  husband,  were  the  mo- 
tives which  made  her  never  weary  wherever 
christian  charity  found  employment.  To  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying,  she  carried  a 
consolation  peculiarly  her  own.  To  those  in 
affliction  she  talked  so  earnestly  of  the  good  ever 
to  be  found  in  seeming  evil,  and  spoke  so  inspir- 
ingly  of  the  good  All-father,  who  seemed  very 
near  to  her,  that  her  gentle  lessons  often  melted 
hearts  which  had  been  as  rocks  to  sterner  teach- 
ings. 
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She  was  never  sad,  nor  was  she  often  gay ;  |  Years  flew  by.  Mrs.  Blake  and  her  sweet 
but  sometimes,  when  she  had  collected  about  j  Birdie  did  not  fall  from  the  lofty  pedestal  in 
her  a  group  of  laughter-loving  children,  for  a,  my  memory,  upon  which  my  boyish  love  had 
game  with  her  and  Birdie,  her  laugh  was  as!  placed  them.  I  had  learned  to  prize  them  among 
gleeful  as  the  merriest  among  them.  It  was  aj  my  ideal  treasures — too  pure  and  spiritual  to 
delight  to  eaoh  and  ail  of  the  village  children  to.  be  brought  forward  in  ordinary  conversation ; 
be  invited  to  the  parsonage,  and  such  invitations  \  but  dreams  to  be  cherished  at  twilight — ideali- 
were  even  more  frequent  than  they  had  been^  ties  connecting  my  soul  with  a  higher  life.  Of 
when  Mr.  Blake  was  living.  But  I,  much  as  I J  seeking  for  them  I  never  thought,  I  hardly 
enjoyed  these  social  afternoons,  prized  stills  know  why — perhaps  it  was  because,  as  I  had 
higher  the  pleasant  intercourse,  when  I  was  her  \  learned  to  know  the  world  better,  my  brightest 
only  visitor.  It  was  at  those  times  my  heart  I  dreams  had  faded  into  dull  realities.  Certainly, 
most  fully  opened  to  her  influence,  and  then,  \  I  could  not  choose  to  yield  these  bright  ideals 
too,  Birdie  was  always  so  charming.   How  very  I  for  a  less  holy  reality. 

much  I  enjoyed  those  summer  twilights  in  the  \  One  Saturday  eve,  three  summers  ago,  I  ar- 
arbor,and  winter  evenings  in  her  coxy,  little  par-  i  rived  at  a  pleasant  little  village  in  western  Mas* 
lor.   Ah !  Mrs.  Blake  seemed  to  me  a  very  angel  >  saohusetts,  where  a  kindly  welcome  was  await- 


in  those  days,  and  if  I  did  gain  some  ideas  not 
strictly  orthodox  from  her  teachings,  I  owe 
much  of  what  is  good  in  me  to  her  influence. 

Alas !  a  time  came  when  she  must  leave  us. 
Her  father  had  been  to  Rosedale  repeatedly,  to 
endeavor  to  persuade  her  to  return  to  her  child- 
hood's home ;  but  her  opposition  had  been  so 
determined,  and  the  mere  effort  to  persuade  her 
to  leave  the  home  of  her  happy  married  life 
seemed  so  to  increase  her  insanity,  that  he  had 
yielded  to  her.  Now,  the  pastor  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Blake  was  about  to  marry,  and  her 
nice  sense  of  propriety — which  never  left  her — 
taught  her  that  the  time  had  come  when  another 
might  take  her  duties,  even  as  her  husband's 
had  been  taken.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  her  to 
leave  the  home  which  she  had  loved  so  dearly, 
and  the  duties  to  which  her  heart  clung  as  the 
connecting  link  between  her  daily  life,  and  the 
spirit  of  him  who  had  gone  before ;  but  she  did 
not  shrink — for  her  mother  was  ill,  and  she  felt 
that  henceforth  her  duties  would  be  in  another 
sphere.  She  forgot  no  one  in  her  leave-takings, 
and,  with  her  intuitive  tact  in  reading  character, 
she  did  not  fail  to  leave  many  an  impressive 
word  of  parting  counsel,  among  the  youth  of  the 
village,  of  lasting  power.  So  slight  were  the 
symptoms  of  her  insanity,  now  that  all  sympa- 
thized with  her  deepest  feelings,  that  no  one 
noticed  them. 

That  was  a  sad,  sad  day,  which  saw  the  depar- 
ture of  our  first  pastor's  wife.  We  none  of  us 
realized  how  closely  she  had  entwined  herself 
about  our  hearts,  till  she  was  about  to  leave ; 
us.   The  scheme  of  supporting  her  even  as  we 


ing  me,  from  an  old  college  friend.  The  next 
morning,  at  church,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  lovely  young  girl— beautiful,  indeed,  she 
was,  as  a  poet's  dream ;  but  faultless  as  were 
every  feature,  one  forgot  all  other  beauty  in 
seeing  her  soulful,  spiritual  eyes.  How  those 
eyes  haunted  me  that  day— they  looked  forth 
from  my  hymn-book  and  Bible— they  seemed 
to  speak  to  my  very  soul.  There  was  some- 
thing familiar  in  them ;  I  had  some  glimmering 
recollection  that  they  were  not  strangers  to  me. 
No  wonder  that  1  grew  so  abstracted  as  to  chal- 
lenge the  notice  of  my  friend.  Upon  his  in- 
quiring what  had  bewitched  me,  I  candidly  re- 
plied that  1  was  not  certain,  but  I  believed  it 
was  the  girl  who  sat  in  the  side  slip,  nearly  op- 
posite us. 

"  Ah!  our  Birdie,"  said  he ;  "I  am  not  at  all 
surprised." 

Birdie !  the  name  awakened  memory,  and 
solved  the  mystery.  Familiar,  indeed,  had 
been  those  eyes,  for  they  were  very  like  her 
gentle-hearted  mother's.  In  answer  to  my  en- 
quiries, my  friend  informed  me  that,  upon  the 
death  of  her  parents,  three  years  before,  Mrs. 
Blake  came  to  reside  with  her  brother,  the  vil- 
lage lawyer.  Her  gentle,  unobtrusive  efforts  to 
do  good,  seemed  uncalled  for,  here,  and,  for  a 
time,  she  was  not  as  happy  as  usual,  and  brood- 
ed over  the  wild  fancies  of  her  brain  so  con- 
stantly, as  to  make  her  insanity  more  marked. 
Her  fine,  lady  sister-in-law  could  not  at  all  sym- 
pathise with  her  wish  to  use  her  talents,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  assist  her. 
At  this  juncture,  though  Birdie  had  seen  but 


did  our  preacher,  did  not  seem  Quixotic  to  the s,  fifteen  summers,  her  womanly  nature  led  her  to 
younger  portion  of  the  society.  We  eagerly  j  meet  her  mother's  needs  more  fully  than  any 
proposed  it,  but  our  fathers  had  worldly  pru-  \  other  could  have  done.  She  projected  a  simple 
denoe  as  well  as  control  of  our  /row-strings,  \  plan  for  a  school,  in  which  her  mother  could 
and  we  were  obliged  to  bid  the  dear  ones  fare-  >  take  such  an  interest,  as  should  satisfy  her 
well.  «  oraving  to  do  good.   "  Beautiful  has  been  the 

For  a  time  after  Mrs.  Blake  left,  we  heard  from  j  result,"  continued  my  friend ;  "  our  whole  vil- 
her  frequently.  She  wrote  long,  interesting  ^lage  has  felt  the  pure,  moral  influence  emanating 
letters  to  one  and  another  of  her  friends  in  j  from  these  two  lowly-minded  women.  I  know 
Rosedale,  telling  us  of  the  pleasure  she  found  \  not  which  our  young  people  idolize  most,  our 
in  ministering  to  the  comforts  of  .her  invalid  mo-  \  beautiful,  high-souled,  carolling  Birdie,  or  her 
ther ;  but,  gradually,  those  letters  became  more  ,  gentle,  angelic  mother.  Alas  t  that  mother 
and  more  rare,  till  she  had  no  correspondent  J  seems  fast  becoming  the  angel  she  so  long  has 
among  us.  Then  a  report  reached  us  that  her  *  seemed.  Consumption  has  fastened  itself  up- 
father  had  removed  from  her  native  town,  and  J  on  her,  and  she  must,  ere  long,  leave  us ;  but 
none  of  us  knew  where  they  had  gone.  '  her  sick  room  is  hallowed  ground,  and  when  she 
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walks  about  the  Tillage,  as  she  still  can  do  on 
the  pleasant  days,  her  ever  ready,  kindly  greet- 
ing, and  her  hallowed,  spiritual  expression,  make 
each,  who  meet  her,  more  philanthropic,  more 
ready  to  believe  in  the  exceeding  brightness  of 
onr  uii perverted  moral  natnre.  She  still  gathers 
her  pnpils  about  her,  though  Birdie  takes  most 
of  the  labor  now.  With  her  it  is  a  labor  of 
love,  which  she  does  not  feel  as  a  burden.  She 
looks  at  the  darker  days  in  the  future,  when  her 
mother's  voice  shall  no  longer  gladden  her 
heart,  and  the  present  is  very  bright  to  her. 
She  has  no  sad  views  of  death — she  is  almost 
willing  even  to  lose  the  companionship  of  her 
much  loved  mother,  since  she  cannot  wish  a 
longer  imprisonment  for  that  soul,  which  has 
been  so  many  years  laboring  to  secure  its  wings. 
•  "  Mrs.  Blake  herself,  is  folly  conscious  that  she 
is  about  to  leave  earth,  but  to  her  the  change  is 
a  joyful  one,  and  she  has  a  feeling,  which  is 
deemed  a  part  of  her  insanity,  that  her  Birdie 
can  receive  no  harm,  because,  she  has  already 
the  spirit  wings.  I  acknowledge,"  said  my 
friend,  "that  Mrs.  Blake's  insanity  has  often 
seemed  to  me  better  than  most  people's  sound- ; 
mindedness.  She  oftentimes  talks  wildly,  I ; 
know,  but  never  on  practical  subjects,  and  I 
have  sometimes  caught  glimpses  of  a  beautiful 
allegorical  meaning  in  her  wildest  flights  of 
fancy,  which  have  led  me  to  imagine  that  she 
sees  a  higher  class  of  truths,  which  we,  in  our ; 
sensual  blindness,  cannot  understand.  She  is  > 
not  one  who  is  easily  led  to  receive  the  isms  of 
the  day.  When  modern  Spiritualism  was  first 
talked  of  here,  many  thought  it  would  give : 
comfort  to  Mrs.  Blake ;  but  they  were  entirely  j 
mistaken.  She  had  no  patience  with  a  doctrine ; 
which  should  so  belittle  the  dead.  That  her; 
noble,  angel  husband  should  forego  the  high 
privileges  of  his  spirituality,  to  come  back  to 
earth,  even  to  comfort  her,  she  did  not  wish." 

Much  longer  we  talked  of  those  who  were  so 
interesting  to  us  both,  but  I  cannot  hope  that 
my  readers  have  a  like  interest,  so  I  will  make 
no  further  record. 

I  was  impatient  to  call  upon  my  old  friends, 
but  my  host  was  so  fearful  that  I  might  recall 
the  past  so  vividly,  as  to  harm  the  invalid,  that 
he  went  on  Monday  morning  to  prepare  her  for 
my  reception*  Then  I  called — then  was  my 
ideal  made  beautifully,  spiritually  real.  Mrs. 
Blake  was  the  same  as  I  had  treasured  her  in 
my  memory,  only  more  etherialized  ;  and  Bir- 
die, what  can  I  say  of  Birdie,  whom  I  had  fondled, 
petted,  and  tossed  in  my  arms,  in  those  bright 
days  "  auld  lang  syne  ?"  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  did 
not  wish  to  exchange  the  companionship  of  the 
lovely  girl  before  me,  for  such  a  wee  fairy  as  I 
remembered.  Pleasant  was  our  chat  upon  the 
days  long  gone  by.  Mrs.  Blake  retained  an  al- 
most motherly  interest  in  some  of  the  youth 
then  gathered  about  her,  and  I  was  not  easily 
tired  of  responding  to  her  questions. 

Instead  of  following  out  my  intention  of 
leaving  W  in  a  couple  of  days,  I  made  ar- 
rangements for  remaining  an  indefinite  period. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  determined  to  stay  till  1 
could  win  Birdie  for  my  home,  if  such  a  thing 


were  possible.  I  need  not  tell  my  doubts  and 
fears,  while  I  was  impatiently  striving  to  over- 
come that  maidenly  reserve,  which,  for  a  seem- 
ingly long  time,  stood  between  me  and  the  per- 
fect interchange  of  thought,  which  should  win 
her  love  to  me.  Mrs.  Blake  seemed  to  view  me 
almost  as  a  long  lost  son,  and  I  believe  Birdie, 
in  her  universal  philanthropy,  would  have  wil- 
lingly received  me  as  a  brother;  but  I  did  not 
wish  the  title.  No  day  passed  that  I  did  not 
call  upon  them ;  for  .there  was  ever  some  little 
attention  to  be  shown  to  the  invalid,  and  each 
day  I  learned  to  love  them  better. 

Very  beautiful  were  Mrs.  Blake's  last  days — 
holy,  nappy  thoughts  helped  her  to  bear  physi- 
cal pain,  and,  though  we  sometimes  wished  that 
she  would  not  so  earnestly  try  to  conceal  all 
bodily  suffering,  lest  it  should  give  us  pain,  we 
were  sure  that  a  nature,  in  which  the  power  of 
the  soul  was  in  such  superiority  to  that  of  the 
body,  would  find  it  easy,  as  she  seemed  to  do,  to 
rise  above  such  suffering. 

When,  at  length,  I  had  won  the  love  of  Bir- 
die, and  asked  her  mother's  sanction  to  our 
union,  she  gave  it  gladly,  with  a  trust  in  my 
power  to  make  her  darling  happy,  which  I 
hardly  dared  feel  myself;  for  her  confidence  was 
based  upon  her  implicit  reliance  upon  Him  who 
has  promised  to  be  a  Father  to  the  fatherless. 
Afterwards,  she  gave  us  wise,  motherly  counsel 
for  our  happiness.  Earnestly  she  wished  us  to 
strive  to  form  such  a  union  as  should  bless  us 
through  all  eternity ;  and  through  our  love  for 
each  other,  she  taught  us  the  exceeding  happi- 
ness of  her  life,  even  since  her  widowhood,  be- 
cause she  had  been  ever  looking  forward  to  a 
reunion  with  him  she  loved.  She  readily  ac- 
i  quiesoed  in  my  request  for  an  immediate  nxar- 
;  riage  ;  and  that  was  a  quiet,  happy  wedding,  at 
which  Birdie  Blake  became  my  own. 

A  few  more  days  we  were  blessed  by  the  hal- 
lowed influence  of  our  mother,  and  then  she 
left  us.  So  triumphant  was  her  departure, 
that  much  as  we  missed  her  gentle  presence,  we 
could  never  wish  her  back.  She  has  gone  from 
us,  yet  her  influence  still  lives ;  ever  shall  we, 
in  the  hour  of  gladness,  remember  her  constant 
cheerfulness  and  devotion  to  duty ;  and  when 
bereavement  shall  come,  her  teaching  shall  lead 
us  to  look  to  Him  who  chasteneth  us  for  our 
highest  good. 

Was  she  insane  T  I  sometimes  ask  myself. 
It  is  a  question  each  of  my  readers  may  an- 
swer for  himself.  I  have  not  fully  succeeded 
in  sketching  her  character,  if  each  does  not  see 
that  she  but  acted  her  real  character,  and  spoke 
her  most  secret  thoughts  and  wildest  fancies. 
Could  any  one  do  this  at  ail  times,  in  all  society, 
without  speedily  losing  his  claim  to  sanity  ? 
Are  there  many  among  us  who,  ever  acting 
forth  their  inner  nature  in  this  manner,  would 
command  universal  love  and  respect,  as  she 
did  ?  Insane  she  was  often  called,  but  I  do  not 
fear  a  hereditary  taint  in  the  little  nestling  who 
has  already  folded  her  wings  in  our  nest ;  nor 
should  I,  if  my  Birdie  constitutionally  resem- 
bled her  mother,  instead  of  her  father. 
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THE  MERCHANT  AND  THE  MILLER- 

A  TALE  OP  NORTHERN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


BT  VIRGINIA.  F.  TOWXBBND. 


Have  yon  ever  sat,  reader,  when  the  autumn 
evenings  were  growing  cool  and  long,  by  some 
glowing  birch  wood-fire  in  an  old  farm  kitchen, 
among  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  ?  Those 
grand,  old  druidical  mountains,  about  which 
the  summer  streams  hang  their  silver  necklaces, 
and  over  which  the  winter  storms  weave  their 
garments  of  snow !  Then,  while  the  fire-flames 
Sashed  their  yellow  light  over  the  great,  brown 
rafters,  and  with  every  break  of  wind,  the 
withered  leaves  rattled  against  the  panes,  have 
you  listened  to  the  story  of  some  "  old  settler," 
whose  memory  reached  back  to  the  time  when 
the  bear  and  the  wolf  came  down  to  the  fields ; 
and  sometimes  of  an  autumn  morning  the  little 
children  would  go  softly  through  the  woods,  to 
school,  almost  expecting  to  see  a  pair  of  wild 
glaring  eyes  among  the  bushes ;  and  whispered 
how  they  had  heard,  the  night  before,  of  some 
neighbor's  sheep-cote  which  had  been  broken 
into,  and  the  blood-daggled  grass  had  told  the 
story  next  day. 

Well,  listening  to  just  such  tales,  in  the  au- 
tumn evenings,  we  dreamed  among  those  gray 
old  mountains,  the  story  we  are  about  to  tell  you. 

44 1  guess  we  shall  have  a  raal  warm  day  of  it, 
to-morrow,"  said  the  widow  Pease,  as  she  stood 
a  moment  in  the  kitchen  door  of  the  old  farm- 
house, at  the  close  of  an  April  day,  some  two 
score  and  a  half  of  years  ago ;  just  as  the  sun 
was  resting  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  that 
bounded  the  horison.  Sixty  years'  observation 
of  the  winds  and  clouds,  had  made  Mrs.  Pease 
a  kind  of  weather  oracle  in  the  village ;  and 
the  good  woman  prided  herself  no  little  upon 
her  elemental  foresight. 

"  Well,  Letty,"  she  continued,  as  she  closed 
the  door,  and  returned  to  her  knitting  and  her 
chair  by  the  fire-place, 44 1  guess  it'll  be  a  first 
rate  day  to  bile  the  sap.  Pll  tell  Enoch  and 
Cyrus  to  pile  up  the  boughs  to-night,  and  hang 
on  the  kettle,  so  you  can  have  it  all  ready  to 
kindle  in  the  mornin\  You  know  they  said 
the  trees  was  runnin'  briskly  to-day,  and  they'd 
have  two  tubs  full  afore  night." 

44  They  didnt  though,  mother!"  said  Letty, 
pausing  a  moment  in  her  work,  for  she  was 
setting  the  supper-table.  44  Goody!  I'm  so  glad, 
for  I  do  love  to  have  a  sap  boilin'." 

Letitia  Pease  was  the  child  of  her  mother's 
old  age,  and  a  daintier  bit  of  nature's  handi- 
work you  have  seldom  looked  upon.  The  next 
summer  would  count  her  twentieth,  and  her 
blue  eyes  were  clear  and  bright  as  her  New 
Hampshire  skies,  and  the  mountain  winds  had 
kindled  a  ruddy  glow  in  her  fair  cheeks.  She 
was  rather  short,  but  straight,  with  a  finely- 
curved  figure,  and  plump  as  health  and  a  hearty 
appetite  could  make  her. 


For  her  character — she  was  a  right  down, 
good-hearted,  light-spirited  New  England  girl* 
That  pretty  little  head  of  hers  had  been  slightly 
turned  by  the  flattery  that  sundry  swains  had 
poured  into  it ;  but  considering  that  she  was 
the  handsomest  girl  in  the  village,  and  knew  it, 
too,  Letty  conducted  herself  remarkably  well. 
And  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  not  so  much  her 
fair  face  as  it  was  the  smiles  that  broke  up  from 
the  warm  fountains  of  her  nature  and  always 
dimpled  it,  that  won  so  many  hearts  towards 
her.  She  was  not  sentimental,  or  inclined  to 
the  blues.  Alas !  the  damsels  of  fifty  years 
ago  had  not  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
these  matters  as  their  descendants. 

But  now,  reader,  in  order  to  do  fall  penance 
for  this  latter  remark,  we  just  admit  that,  for  one, 
we  don't  believe  our  grandmothers  were  any 
better  than  we  are — not  a  bit  I 

Nicer  pies  and  puddings  they  could  indispu- 
tably make,  thrifty  housekeepers,  faithful  wives, 
and  loving  mothers  they  surely  were,  and  for 
these  things  blessed  be  their  memory !  But, 
after  all,  spinning  wheels  alone  cannot  enlarge 
one's  sympathies,  or  daily  darning  stockings 
enrich  one's  intellect;  and  instinct  and  habit 
narrowed  down  to  the  circle  of  their  own  fami- 
lies, the  views  and  feelings  of  the  women  of  the 
last  century. 

And  the  true  woman  of  the  present  time  has 
broader  social  sympathies  and  richer  life;  and 
although  she  must  acknowledge  that  her  first 
duties  are  in  her  home,  she  will  not  think  they 
end  there,  as  her  grandmother  did.  Knowledge, 
that  u  true  to  itself,  expands  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  life;  and  the  world  hasnH  gone 
backward  with  the  substitution  of  botany  for  but- 
ter churns,  and  mathematics  for  milking  pails  ! 

But  to  return  to  our  heroine.  When  Enoch 
and  Cyrus,  two  tall,  sunburnt,  but  fine-looking, 
young  farmers,  came  in  to  supper,  they  were 
full  of  a  story  which  quite  drove  out  all  thoughts 
of  the  sap  boiling  from  the  head  of  widow  Pease 
and  her  daughter. 

Some  terrible  depredations  had  been  com- 
mitted the  night  before,  on  Squire  Hubbard's 
sheep  and  lambs — the  dog  had  been  devoured, 
and  two  large  bears  had  been  seen  prowling 
around  Blueberry  hill,  just  in  the  edge  of  the 
previous  evening. 

The  young  men  were  greatly  excited,  for  a 
large  party  had  been  organised  to  go  out  that 
very  evening  to  Squire  Hubbard's,  who  lived  in 
an  adjoining  town  not  more  than  ten  miles  off, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  wild  animals,  as 
it  was  apprehended  their  former  success  would 
stimulate  them  to  fresh  depredations.  So,  with 
that  belligerent  propensity  whioh  is  so  strong 
an  element  of  Anglo-Saxon  character,  Cyrus  and 
Enoch  descanted  glowingly  on  the  best  method 
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of  surprising  and  dispatching  the  animals  ;  \ 
while  the  mother  and  Bister  listened  with  the ; 
indefinable  mixture  of  wonder,  admiration,  and  j 
terror,  which  woman  always  awards  to  manly : 
courage  and  skill. 

"  But,  dear  me,"  said  Letty,  as  she  poured 
Cyrus1  third  glass  of  milk,  "what  if  a  bearj 
should  come  round  here  some  of  these  days  1 
You  know  Elder  Smith  said  he  saw  one  on  his 
farm  last  autumn.  Oh,  my  1  I  believe  it  would 
take  the  breath  straight  out  of  my  body  to  come 
across  one  of  the  creatures."  And  the  rosy 
cheeks  grew  pale  at  the  thought. 

"  Nonsense,  sis  I"  said  the  hearty  voice  of 
Enoch,  as  he  spread  a  double  stratum  of  butter 
on  his  fourth  slice  of  rye  bread, "  there's  no 
sort  a  danger  around  here.  Nobody  in  these 
parts  was  ever  touched  by  one  of  them  'ere  chaps. 
I  reckon  they're  smart  enough  not  to  venture 
their  heads  far  into  this  town.  They  wouldn't 
stay  on  long,  if  they  did,  that's  sartin." 

Now  whether  there  was  much  philosophy  in 
this  speech  or  not,  it  had  the  effeot  of  greatly 
quieting  Letty's  fears;  though  if  Enoch  had 
been  called  on  to  give  his  reason  for  exempting 
Berrygate  from  bear  incursions,  he  could  proba- 
bly have  found  no  better  one  than  the  propen- 
sity indigenous  to  human  nature  of  supposing 
ourselves  less  liable  to  ill  fortune  than  our 
neighbors. 

Well,  after  supper  the  boys  started  off,  in 
high  spirits,  duly  equipped  with  rifles  and  long 
knives,  receiving  many  solemn  injunctions  from 
their  mother  to  look  out  that  them  critters 
didn't  get  hold  of  their  skins,  maternal  warn- 
ings, which  have  a  remarkable  faculty  of  going 
in  at  one  ear,  and  out  at  the  other. 

"  I  declare,  Letty,  we'd  forgot  all  about  that 
sap  boiling !"  suddenly  remarked  the  widow  to 
her  daughter,  who,  having  washed  up  the  tea 
dishes,  was  busily  smoothing  down  the  wavy 
folds  of  her  hair,  at  the  little  mirror  on  one  side 
of  the  kitchen,  while  some  pleasant  thought 
wa«  shyly  dimpling  round  her  ripe  lips,  and 
brightening  through  her  blue  eyes. 

41  So  we  have,  and  they  havn't  piled  up  any 
boughs.  It's  too  bad,  with  such  nice  weather 
for  boiling,  and  it's  likely  to  set  up  and  rain  a 
week  steady  at  this  time  of  year. 

44  Sapposiu'  you  run  down  to  the  woods,  and 
heap  up  some  boughs  to-night,  Letty?  The 
moon  shines,  so  it's  as  bright  as  day.  The  boys 
could  hang  up  the  kettle  early  for  you,  you 
know,  but  they  couldn't  stay  to  do  anything 
else,  for  they've  got  to  be  off  by  sunrise  to  see 
about  them  calves ;  and  they  won't  be  home 
before  midnight,  I  reckon,"  concluded  Mrs. 
Pease,  with  an  oracular  shake  of  her  head. 

44  But  I'm  expecting  company  to-night,  moth- 
er," answered  Letty,  with  the  rosy  tinge  widen- 
ing and  deepening  through  her  cheek ;  "  and  it 
wouldn't  be  very  polite  to  be  off  when  they 
come." 

44  Well,  it's  likely  you'd  have  time  to  get  back 
afore  they  do,  child.  If  it's  any  o'  your  beaux, 
I  can  send  'em  out  to  the  maples." 

Now,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Letty  Pease  had 
two  admirers,  for  whom  there  had  often,  of  late, 


been  a  severe  struggle  between  her  affections 
and  her  pride. 

Jason  Willams  was  a  country  merchant,  a 
smart-looking  young  man,  who  had  recently 
gone  into  business  for  himself.  He  was  always 
dressed  in  broadcloth,  stood  behind  the  counter 
with  the  politest  bow  and  smiles  imaginable, 
and  was  voted  at  the  winter  singing  school,  the 
44  greatest  catch"  in  the  town. 

Then  there  was  Seth  Peters,  the  miller — away 
down  in  the  silence  of  Letty's  heart  was  a  voice 
that  plead  for  him  as  it  never  did  for  the  mer- 
chant. Seth  was  certainly  good-looking  and 
intelligent,  while  a  nobler  heart  never  beat  for 
the  woman  it  loved ;  but  then  his  bow  wasn't 
to  be  compared  with  Jason's,  and  he  wore  blue 
gray  overalls,  which  were  dusted  over  with  flour 
from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  ex- 
cept when  he  visited  Letty.  It  was  certainly  s 
great  contrast,  and  the  girl  felt  it  keenly  fas 
any  maiden  of  twenty  wouldj  when  she  rode 
past  the  old  mill  and  saw  its  young  owner  in 
his  powdered  clothes,  lifting  up  the  great  bags 
of  wheat  by  the  rope  that  dangled  from  the 
front  window,  or  pouring  the  corn  into  the  large 
trough,  under  which  the  great  wheel  plashed 
and  groaned  in  the  stream  all  day; — it  was,  as 
we  said,  a  great  contrast  to  go  on  a  few  rods 
farther  to  the  new  store,  with  its  green  shutters 
and  large  sign,  and  see  Jason  standing  in  the 
store,  dressed  better  than  the  minister,  and  re- 
ceive one  of  his  inimitable  bows. 

Then  it  would  be  such  a  oonquest,  and  all  the 
girls  would  envy  her  so.  She  would  be  Mrs. 
Williams,  the  merchants  wife?"  It  sounded 
exceedingly  well,  and  yet,  when  she  thought  of 
it,  that  low  voice  would  rise  up  and  speak  for 
the  miller  again.  Poor  Letty  t  no  wonder  it 
was  so  severe  a  struggle  between  her  affections 
and  her  pride. 

She  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  the  fall 
moon  was  shining  down  on  the  bare  earth,  and 
whitening  the  naked  branches  of  the  tall  trees. 
The  sweet,  pensive  light  stole  softly  into  the 
girl's  heart,  and  drew  her  towards  it. 

44 1  guess  I'll  run  down  to  the  grove.  If  any- 
body comes,  you  can  talk  to  'em,  mother,  till  I 
get  back,  for  I  won't  be  gone  long,"  was  her 
sudden  conclusion. 

The  girl  had  not  been  absent  for  more  than 
five  minutes,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Jason  Wil- 
liams. He  took  a  seat  by  the  great  fire-place, 
and  chatted  a  few  moments  with  the  old  woman 
about  the  new  meeting-house,  and  the  prospects 
of  an  early  spring,  when  suddenly  there  was 
another  light  tap  at  the  door,  and  in  answer  to 
widow  Pease's  44  come  in,"  the  miller  made  his 
appearance. 

It  was  not  so  remarkable  a  coincidence,  after 
all,  that  the  young  men  should  both  visit  Letty 
this  evening,  for  it  was  bright  enough  with  its 
balmy  air,  and  large,  round  moon  to  woo  any 
man  to  visit  the  woman  of  his  seeking.  Of 
course,  the  merchant  and  the  miller  could  not 

S"  have  regarded  each  other  with  peculiarly  com- 
placent feelings;  and  probably  each  wished 
the  other  a  thousand  miles  off^  notwithstanding 
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they  met  quite  as  cordially  as  rivals  could  be 
expected  to  do. 

But  somehow  the  conversation  lagged  ex- 
ceedingly, and  at  last  Jason  proposed  to  Seth 
that  they  should  go  down  to  the  grove  in  search 
of  Letty,  to  which  the  latter  gladly  consented. 

She  did  look  like  a  picture,  as  she  knelt  there, 
piling  up  the  dead,  old  tree  boughs,  while  the 
shadows  and  the  moonbeams  danced  restlessly 
over  her  figure,  as  restless  as  they. 

The  young  men  came  suddenly  upon  her,  and 
she  sprang  up  with  a  little  shriek  and  a  bounding 
of  the  blood  into  her  cheeks — but  her  laugh,  oh, 
that  was  like  all  sorts  of  sweet  sounds,  as  it  ran 
rippling  off  to  the  echoes  of  Blueberry  hill ! 

M  Well,  you've  come,  and  now  I  shall  set  you 
straight  to  work,  young  gentlemen,"  said  the 
girl,  with  that  dainty,  fluttering  motion  of  the 
Mead  so  natural  to,  and  so  graceful  in  some 
women. 

**  Of  course  you  wilL  We're  ready  to  obey 
orders,  Letty"  was  the  simultaneous  respose  of 
the  young  men ;  and  the  dainty  merchant  and 
the  handsome  miller  set  themselves  vigorously 
to  work;  and  the  voices  of  the  trio  mingled 
loudly  and  merrily,  as  they  piled  up  the 
branches  of  pine,  and  birch,  and  hemlock.  Letty 
affirming  that  the  sugar  boiling  was  likely  to  be 
the  easiest  she  over  tended,  now  all  the  trouble  of 
gathering  the  fire-wood  would  be  over. 

"  Hark  t  didn't  you  hear  a  strange  kind  of 
noise?"  and  Letty  lifted  her  head  suddenly, 
and  stared  eagery  around  her. 

11  It's  nothing,  Letty,  only  the  sap  dropping 
into  the  tubs,"  answered  Jason,  as  he  added  a 
fresh  handful  of  boughs  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
pile. 

"  No,  it  isn't  the  sap.  There,  I  hear  it  again. 
It's  a  rustling  among  the  branches." 

They  all  heard  it  now ;  it  was  a  strange, 
stealthy,  mysterious  sound,  that,  heard  in  the 
woods,  and  at  night,  is  perhaps  more  startling 
than  any  other. 

A  faint  shriek  suddenly  broke  from  Letty, 
which  drew  the  gaze  of  both  the  young  men  to 
her.  She  was  standing  a  few  paces  from  them, 
her  face  white  and  rigid,  as  though  death  had 
•truck  suddenly  at  her  heart.  There  was 
something  in  that  stony  face  that  chilled  both 
the  young  men,  and  they  sprang  eagerly  toward 
her,  crying,  "  Letty  1  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

They  saw  what  it  was,  then,  and  the  faces  of 
those  two  strong  men  grew  white  as  the  girl's  ; 
for  there,  peering  out  with  their  wild,  glaring, 
hunger-lighted  eyes,  from  the  low  underbrush, 
were  two  large  bears,  crouched  down  ready  to 
spring  upon  them. 

The  young  men's  question  broke  the  spell  of 
horror  which  had  transfixed  Letty  Pease.  With 
a  low  shriek  she  sprang  past  her  companions, 
and  with  a  cry,  fearful  in  its  rage  and  hunger, 
the  animals  rushed  out. 

Jason  Williams  followed  her,  for  the  men  had 
no  weapons — those  beasts  were  wild,  savage,' 
hunger-mad,  and  the  love  of  life  was  strong 
within  him— no  wonder  that  he  soon  outstripped 
the  girl,  whose  trembling  limbs  were  a  poor 
match  against  her  pursuers.  1 


It  was  a  fearful  race.  They  gained  upon  her 
in  the  first  few  rods.  "  God  of  Heaven,  help  her !" 
.groaned  the  white  lips  of  Seth  Peters.  And 
j  God  heard  that  prayer,  moaned  out  in  that  ter- 
:  rible  agony.  There  gleamed  out  suddenly  upon 
;  him,  from  among  the  gray  tangled  grass  of  the 
J  last  year,  a  large  axe,  which  Enoch  had  ground 
;  sharply,  three  days  before,  to  make  an  incision 
j  in  the  maple  trunks,  and  thrown  down  there  in 
;  haste  or  forgetfulness. 

Seth  caught  it  up  eagerly,  and  with  a  loud 
;  shout  he  bounded  forward.  Letty  was  nearly 
\  half  across  the  lot,  but  it  was  not  a  large  one, 
;  and  in  her  blind  terror  she  had  taken  a  oircuit- 
|ous  route,  which  the  bears  had  followed,  so 
:  the  distance  between  Seth  and  them  was  only 
\  a  few  rods.  He  shouted  to  Letty  to  turn  round 
into  the  meadow ;  it  was  strange  that  she  heard 
him,  but  she  did,  and  instinctively  obeyed. 

A  run  of  a  few  yards,  whioh  the  young  man 
accomplished  quicker  than  our  pen  has  written 
it,  brought  Seth  face  to  face  with  the  wild  ani- 
mals. It  required  a  stout  heart  to  confront 
those  two  raging,  ravening  animals,  but  Seth 
Peters  thought  only  that  death  was  close  to  the 
woman  that  he  loved  t 

A  moment  more  and  it  had  reached  her.  The 
hot  breath  of  the  beasts  drifted  almost  across 
her  flying  feet,  as  the  miller  rushed  by  her ;  for 
in  turning  toward  the  meadow  she  had  shortened 
the  distance  between  him  and  herself ;  indeed, 
at  the  farthest  it  had  been  only  a  few  rods. 
The  foremost  animal  came  up  to  the  young  man 
— the  heavy  paws  were  planted  on  his  shoulder 
— now,  Seth  Peters,  a  stout  arm  and  a  brave 
heart  will  only  avail  you — the  axe  comes  down 
heavily — it  has  done  its  work  well !  Do  you 
see  the  bear  sink  baok,  with  that  growl  of  ter- 
ror and  of  pain,  while  the  hot  blood  gurgles  up 
from  its  oleft  throat  1 

Its  mate  sees  all  this,  and  with  a  responsive 
howl  of  fright  and  despair,  rushes  back  to  the 
woods,  and  Seth  is  safe  I 

"  Letty !  Letty !  they  are  gone !"  The  voice 
swells  loud  and  triumphant  to  the  ear  of  the 
poor  girl,  who,  still  imagining  the  bears  are 
pursuing  her,  rushes  on  wildly  in  the  direction 
of  her  hornet  She  pauses  a  moment.  But 
that  clear,  strong,  triumphant  voice  sends  a 
new  tide  of  hope  bounding  through  her  soul. 
She  turns  back.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  her 
white  face  steals  up  close  to  Seth's,  as  he  stands 
there  watching  the  last  gasps  of  life  heaving 
the  huge  black  frame  of  the  bear. 

"  Letty !  let  us  thank  God  for  this  great  de- 
liverance." 

They  kneel  down  there  together,  and  the  sad 
moon  and  the  sweet  spring  stars  look  on  them, 
as  the  young  miller's  deep  voice  sends  up  its 
eloquent  thanks  to  the  All-Father  1 

But  Letty's  fair  head  droops  lower  and  lower ; 
and  when  Seth  looks  once  more  in  her  face,  the 
blue  eyes  do  not  answer  him.  Poor  Letty !  the 
terror  has  been  too  great  for  her.  No  wonder 
she  has  fainted  with  the  great  joy  of  deliverance 
from  death  t 

Suddenly  across  the  fields  breaks  the  sound 
of  many  voices.  There  is  a  quick  stamping  of 
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feet.  Jason  has  given  the  alarm,  and  friends  \  the  sweet  face  of  April  with  wind,  and  drench 
and  neighbors  are  rushing  wildly  to  the  rescue.  \  it  with  tears. 

In  less  than  fire  minutes  they  find  the  miller  \  This  time  the  miller  and  Letty  Pease  sat 
seated  on  the  damp  earth,  with  Letty  lying  \  alone  together,  in  the  ruddy  birch  fire-light  of 
senseless  in  his  arms,  and  the  dead  bear  at  his  j  the  old  kitchen,  while  the  storm  moaned  and 
feet!  \ battled  without. 

Oh  i  but  there  were  smiles  and  rejoicings  \  "  Well,  Letty,  how  did  you  get  on  with  the 
that  night  at  widow  Pease's,  where,  but  for  the  j  sugar-boiling  ?"  asked  the  young  man,  drawing 
brave  heart  of  Seth  Peters,  there  had  been  j  his  chair  a  little  nearer  the  girl's, 
wailing,  despair,  and  death  t  It  was  long  past  \  "Oh,  nicely,  I  assure  you,  though  I  eouldnt 
midnight  when  Cyras  and  Enoch  returned ;  and  \  help  starting  and  looking  round  every  time  the 
somehow  their  faces  did  not  look  so  bright  as  \  wind  stirred  the  branches !"  and  Letty  shud- 
when  they  left,  and  they  settled  themselves  \  dered,  for  even  in  the  dancing  fire-light,  she 
down  wearily  by  the  fire,  saying, "  What,  mother,  \  seemed  to  see  again  those  wild  eyes  glaring 
up  watching  for  us  all  this  timet  Well,  we  jupon  her.  "Oh,  Beth !  how  can  I  ever  be  grate- 
havnt  killed  the  bear,  after  all !"  sful  enough  to  you  for  taking  care  of  me  then  ?" 

"  No,  but  we  have  here,  you  see !"  was  the  \  The  miller  drew  his  chair  still  closer  to  hers, 
old  woman's  triumphant  response ;  and  then,  >  and  his  voice  trembled  in  its  deep  tenderness 
to  their  ejaculations  of  doubt  and  surprise,  the  <as  it  answered,  "I  should  like  to  take  care  of 
eld  lady  detailed  the  whole  story— indeed,  jyou  always,  Letty." 

she  had  sent  off  Letty  to  bed  half  an  hour  be-  \  The  girl  must  have  forgotten  at  that  moment 
fore,  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  this  plea-  \  how  very  nicely  Mrs.  Williams,  the  merchants 
sure.  Cyrus  and  Enoch  listened  in  amazed  \  wife,  sounded,  for  she  laid  her  hand  in  that  of 
silence,  and  at  the  conclusion  thus  briefly  and  \  Seth  Peters,  and  the  birch  flames  were  not  rud- 
oharacteristically  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  \  dier  than  her  cheek,  as  she  whispered,  "  You 
miller's  heroism  :  "  Waal  now,  if  that  don't  beat  \  may,  Seth" 

everything  all  hollow !"  \    And  through  all  her  happy  after  life,  we  are 

Three  days  had  passed !  It  was  a  wild,  sob-  \  very  certain  Letty  Pease  never  regretted  mar- 
ing  night,  with  one  of  those  storms  that  furrow  \  rying  the  miller  instead  of  the  merchant. 


HONESTY  A 


Tub  following  pleasant  anecdote  is  from 
"  Glances  and  Glimpses,"  a  new  book  by  Dr.  j 
Harriet  K.  Hunt,  who  was  onoe  a  teacher  in 
Boston : — 

A  cousin  of  mine  in  Charleston,  having  passed  j 
away,  it  became  proper  that  I  should  attend  her; 
funeral.  It  was  school  afternoon;  I  did  not 
dismiss  the  scholars,  and,  as  they  disliked  a 
monitor,  I  hit  upon  the  following  plan  of  leaving 
them.  I  plaoed  in  the  chair  the  large,  old-fash- 
ioned slate  fit  had  been  my  father's  J  wrote  on 
it  the  name  of  the  scholars  in  the  order  in  whioh 
they  sat :  and  arranged  the  needle-work  and 
reading — for  I  always  had  some  interesting  work 
read  aloud  by  some  elder  pupil  every  afternoon 
— and  then  said,  "Now,  children,  when  the 
clock  strikes  Ave,  leave  your  seats  orderly,  go 
to  my  chair,  and  place  on  the  slate,  by  each 
of  your  names,  a  unit  for  good  behavior,  and  a 
cross  for  bad.  When  I  return,  I  shall  anxiously 
look  at  the  slate,  and  in  the  morning,  when 


N D  TRUST. 


you  are  assembled,  I  will  read  the  list  aloud, 
that  every  thing  may  be  confirmed.  But  I 
trust  in  you  t"  On  my  return  I  visited  the 
school-room,  and  found  but  one  cross  on  the 
slate ;  and  that  where  I  least  expected  it,  ap- 
pended to  the  name  of  a  beautiful,  open,  bright, 
brave  ohild,  who  then  promised  much  for  the 
world— the  fact  of  her  having  rich  parents  being 
her  greatest  drawback.  She  was  the  last  child 
in  the  school  I  should  have  thought  oapable  of 
any  misconduct.  Well,  the  next  morning  came ; 
the  list  was  read,  it  proved  truthful ;  but  when 
I  came  to  this  name,  I  said,  "  My  dear  child, 
you  must  explain ;  why  is  this  ? — what  did  you 
do?"  Looking  up  to  me  with  those  soulful 
eyes,  and  speaking  with  a  soulful  tone,  whioh 
ever  made  her  an  object  of  sacred  interest,  she 
replied,  "  I  laughed  aloud,  I  laughed  more  than 
once ;  I  couldn't  help  it,  because  a  slate  wa* 
keeping  school  /" 
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IDA  DE  MAR, 


BY  MBS.  M.  S.  WHITAKEB, 


Sweet  Ida  De  Mar!  we  remember  her  yet, 
though  the  maiden  is  cold  in  her  grave.  Lovely 
as  the  spring  daisies  she  loved,  innocent  as  the 
smile  that  played  about  her  beautiful  lips,  gentle 
as  the  wood  doves  she  nursed,  and  gleesome  as 
the  wild  bee  of  summer— why  did  she  die  so 
soon  ?  But  who  are  we,  and  what  is  our  wisdom, 
that  we  should  ask?  Is  not  life  filled  with 
events,  to  us  mysterious  ? 

Ida,  the  child  of  love,  reared  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  the  cherished  hope  of  proud  hearts,  the 
last  representation  of  a  lofty  line — why  did  the 
skeleton  king,  armed  with  his  unerring  dart, 
pass  so  many  humble  and  uncared  for,  and  lay 
her  low?  There  is  mourning  and  a  voice  of 
weeping  in  lordly  halls.  Sad  figures,  clothed  in 
funeral  black,  glide  noiselessly  along  its  wide 
corridors.  A  hearse  stands  ready  at  the  gate, 
and  mournfully  its  sable  plumes  wave  in  the  < 
sunny  air.  Deep  in  cold,  dreary  earth  a  grave 
is  opened,  and  the  young,  the  delicate,  and  the 
beautiful  lies  still  and  cheerless,  a  tenant  of  the 
tomb. 

The  night  of  a  sorrowful  day  came  down  with 
its  moon  of  mellow  light,  and  its  stars  of  trem- 
bling lustre.  All  was  over.  The  last  rites  were 
performed,  and,  alone  in  her  measureless  grief, 
sat  the  lady  mother  of  the  dead,  who  had 
watched  from  her  cradle  this  beloved  daughter. 
She  had  noted,  with  pride  unspeakable,  the  de- 
velopment of  Ida's  pure  and  lovely  person.  She 
beheld  in  her,  not  only  the  ornament  of  her 
noble  house,  but  one  destined  to  become  the 
bride  of  greatness ;  for  Ida  was  betrothed  to  one 
of  England's  princely  earls,  and  ambition  filled 
the  heart  of  Lady  De  Mar.  Disappointed  that 
no  son  of  hers  should  inherit  the  honors,  and 
perpetuate  the  name  so  proudly  borne  by  the 
De  Mars,  of  ancient  renown,  she  centered  all  her 
expectations  in  this  only  child,  whom  she  had 
just  seen  consigned  to  the  last  home  of  all  who 
live.  Her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  a  period, 
a  few  months  since,  when  her  Ida  bid  fair  for 
life.  She  remembered,  too,  that  in  constant  as- 
sociation with  young  Albert  Norman,  Ida  had 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  her  short  life ;  that 
she  had  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  their 
friendship,  and  cut  short  their  intercourse,  by 
dismissing  him  from  his  uncle's  house,  and 
causing  Lord  De  Mar,  who  was  entirely  under 
her  influence,  to  obtain  for  the  youth  a  foreign ; 
appointment  in  the  East  Indies ;  for  Albert  was 
poor,  and  she  could  not  allow  herself  to  think, ' 
for  a  moment,  of  his  ever  aspiring  to  the  hand 
of  her  daughter.  She  recolleoted  Ida's  look  of; 
dismay,  when  informed  that  she  must  bid  fare- 
well forever  to  her  cousin  Albert,  and  how  the ; 
amazed  girl,  looking  wildly  at  her,  exclaimed :  j 
u  Mother,  do  not,  oh  1  do  not  send  poor  Albert 
to  that  dreadful  country.  He  cannot  live  there  1 
he  will  surely  die  with  no  friend  near !  Mother, 


I  shall  never  forget  Albert ;  he  k  very  dear  to 
me !   I  will  never  be  happy  again  I" 

"But,  my  dear  Ida,"  she  replied;  "Albert 
must  seek  his  fortune  somewhere,  and  we  ought 
not  to  detain  him  here  with  nothing  to  do,  at  a 
time  of  life  when  most  young  men  without  ex- 
pectations  are  in  the  field  of  honorable  competi- 
tion, and  striving  to  secure  a  place  amongst 
those  who  occupy  some  kind  of  station  in  so- 
ciety. As  for  you,  my  love,  I  trust  you  will  be 
quite  consoled,  and  far  happier  than  you  ever 
were.  Sir  Herbert  is  about  to  visit  your  father, 
and  I  must  tell  you,  that  this  little  hand  of  yours 
has  long  been  promised  to  the  knight.  Yes,  my 
dear,  you  will  become  the  adored  wife  of  a  no- 
ble gentleman,  and  the  whole  world  of  fashion 
and  amusement  will  be  open  to  your  enjoy- 
ment. My  Ida  will  shine,  a  star  of  passing 
brightness,  in  the  court  of  our  soveriegn.  Such 
is  the  distinction  to  which  you  were  born,  and 
so  your  mother  will  rejoice  to  behold  you* 
Come,  now,  my  darling,  dry  your  tears,  and 
welcome  Sir  Herbert  as  a  daughter  of  our  house, 
and  his  affianced  bride  should  do." 

She  thought,  bitterly,  how  poor  Ida  strove  to 
obey  her,  and  met  Sir  Herbert  with  a  wof  ul,  wan 
smile ;  how  the  sweet  maiden  had  uttered  no 
oomplaint,  and  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way,  never  renewing  the  subject,  and  only  onoe 
saying,  when  the  time  for  consummating  the 
proposed  union  was  named : 

"  Not  yet,  dearest  mother,  not  now,  I  beseech 
you  I  I  am  young — I  cannot  leave  you.  Bear 
with  your  Ida  a  little  while,  and  do  not  send 
her  to  share  the  splendor  of  Sir  Herbert,  and 
mingle  with  the  gay  world  while  she  is  but  a 
petted  child." 

She  had  noted,  too,  the  cold  shiver  that  passed 
through  Ida's  frame,  when  the  grim  knight  of- 
fered his  hand,  as  ceremony  sometimes  required, 
and  how  her  cheek  had  paled,  and  her  eye  had 
lost  its  brightness,  since  the  day  of  Albert's  de- 
parture. Conscience  smote  her ;  she  arose  and 
traversed  the  apartment  to  and  fro.  At  last  she 
stopped  suddenly,  but  irresolutely,  and  seizing 
the  silken  bell-rope  that  depended  from  the  wall, 
rang  a  loud  peal,  which  brought  a  servant  into 
the  apartment  in  an  instant. 

"  Call  Margaret,"  said  she ;  "  Id—,  I  mean 
the  nurse,"  stammered  she,  and  the  attempt  to 
oall  her  daughter's  name  brought  tears  to  her 
eyes ;  but  she  endeavored  to  control  her  emo-  . 
tion,  as  old  Margaret  entered,  looking  the  pic- 
ture of  woe,  and  stood  deferentially  before  her. 

41  Sit  down,  good  Peggy ;  I  wish  to  speak  a 
while  with  you;"  and  the  proud  woman  bent 
her  head,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  while  she  con- 
tinued : 

a  Peggy,  you  were  ever  muoh  with  her,  what, 
think  you,  caused  tbe  Blow  decline,  and  sudden 
death  of  your  young  mistress  ?  Was  there  any- 
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thing  on  her  mind?  Did  she  ever  speak  of!  Lady  De  Mar  waved  her  hand  to  Margaret,  who 
anght  that  discomposed  or  annoyed  her  ?  Saw  departed.  Again  alone,  she  wept  like  a  child, 
yon  her  ever  in  tears  f  or  have  yon  any  reason  and  morning  found  her  in  the  same  spot,  a  prey 
to  suspect  that  there  was  a  secret  connected ,  to  self  reproach,  and  terrible  anguish.  She  re- 
with  her  indisposition  ?"  *  fnsed,  for  many  days,  food  and  rest.   The  void 

"  Madam,"  responded  the  old  nurse,  firmly,  I  created  by  Ida's  death,  was  not  to  be  filled,  and 


bnt  respectfully ;  "are  you  my  sweet  child's 
mother,  and  do  you  ask  me  this  ?  Alas,  my 
lady !  I  thought  you  were  well  aware  how  her 
heart  was  knit  to  his  who  went  away  oomfortless. 
Many  a  time  and  often  has  she  wept  on  my  bo- 
som, and  told  me  she  should  not  live  to  marry 
Sir  Herbert.  '  I  feel  it  here,  Margaret,'  said  she. 
'  Poor  Albert  1  I  promised  him  this  much  long 
ago,  for  he  warned  me  of  that  which  was  to  be, 
but  it  cannot  be,  my  dear  Margaret.  It  were  a 
foul  crime  in  me  to  go  to  the  altar  with  Sir  Her- 
bert, while  my  heart  is  far  away  in  the  sunny 
climes  of  the  East,  with  Albert,  my  first  and 
only  love.  Do  not  tell  mamma  anything.  I 
know  what  she  wishes.  I  know  all  she  would 
say,  and  all  my  father  would  say,  too.   I  am 


Lord  De  Mar  made  his  arrangements  for  a  tour 
to  the  continent,  hoping  that  change  of  scene 
might  prove  favorable  to  her  failing  health. 
The  stricken  father,  wholly  unaware  of  circum- 
stances here  narrated,  bore  his  affliction  with 
manly  firmness,  bnt  felt  not  the  less  keenly  a 
loss  he  knew  could  never  be  repaired.  Their 
grand  mansion  was  then  abandoned;  its  old 
portraits  and  rich  furniture  moulded  and  faded ; 
Ida's  birds  died,  her  flowers  were  overrun  with 
weeds,  and  the  garden  became  a  desert.  Lady 
De  Mar  would  not  return,  and  her  lord  iudulged 
her  wishes.  So  it  often  is,  that  those  surround- 
ed by  all  that  heart  can  wish,  have  not  the 
power  to  enjoy  it. 
There  was  seen  a  tall  and  queenlike  woman, 


weak,  and  could  not  contend  with  them ;  indeed,  !  clad  in  deepest  black,  in  other  lands.  She  was 
if  I  was  strong,  I  would  not  do  it.  I  am  aware  j  where  the  high  born  and  wealthy  met ;  but  her 
of  my  duty  to  parents  so  kind.  If  heaven  had  j  brow  was  furrowed,  and  the  paleness  of  canker- 
only  blest  me  with  a  brother,  it  might  have  been  j  ing  grief  blanched  her  cheek.  When  young 
otherwise.  I  think,  too,  of  unhappy  Albert.  \  maidens  graced  an  assembly,  she  would  look 
He  loves  me,  Peggy,  better,  a  thousand  times,  >  wistfully  on  them,  and  avert  her  eye's  with  a 


than  Sir  Herbert  can  love  me,  and  he  is  sent ; 
away  to  danger,  perhaps  to  death,  only  because : 
we  love  each  other.  Oh  1  Peggy,  this  is  hard,  i 
very  hard;  but  I  never  thought  I  should  live; 


shudder.  Then  it  was  that  Ida,  the  pride  of 
her  heart,  the  martyr  of  her  ambition,  stood 
before  her,  decked  with  celestial  beauty,  and 
robed  in  her  winding  sheet.   All  the  gentle  and 


long  on  this  earth.  I  had  always  a  feeling,  J  loving  things  she  once  did,  came  fresh  to  the 
when  looking  into  the  blue  skies,  that  angels  j  mother's  memory.  All  she  had  suffered  without 
were  beckoning  me  amidst  white  clouds.  1 1  complaint  or  remonstrance,  was  recalled,  and 
seemed  to  hear  soft,  sweet  music  far  off,  and  \  she  felt,  most  acutely,  the  force  of  that  language 
yearned  for  a  country  which  I  saw  in  my  dreams.  \  the  immortal  bard  quotes,  as  the  lament  of  the 


Do  not  cry,  Margaret,  I  am  not  afraid  to  die. 
When  I  was  a  little  child,  and  fell  ill,  and  all  of 
you  were  alarmed,  and  the  doctor  said  my  con- 
stitution was  frail,  and  poor  mamma  sat  for 
hours  beside  me,  even  then  I  felt  a  strong  long- 
ing to  depart.  I  shall  go  soon  now,  but  pray 
let  all  pass.  Mamma  will  never  know  how 
deeply  I  have  grieved  for  poor  Albert.  Promise 
me,  Margaret,  if  he  should  come  home  at  some 
future  day,  that  you  will  tell  him  I  loved  him 
to  the  last,  and  him  only.  Give.him  this  little 
picture,  he  will  remember  it  well;  take  the 
longest  lock  of  hair  you  can  select  from  my 
head,  and  put  it  aside  with  the  picture ;  keep 
them  carefully,  my  Margaret.  They  are  all  Ida 
has  to  bestow.' 

"  Then,  my  lady,  she  would  sob  in  a  way  that 
almost  broke  my  heart.  Madam,  your  daughter 
is  dead,"  said  she,  solemnly, "  and  regrets  are 
idle ;  but  ignorant  and  humble  as  I  am,  I  would 
not  have  that  young  girl's  fate  on  my  heart  for 
kingdoms.  I  loved  her  better  than  your  lady- 
ship wots  of.  I  would  have  laid  down  my  own 
life  to  save  hers.   And  the  dear  lad,  who  should 


Hebrew  King  for  one  he  loved  and  slew : 

"  I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem. 
Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming." 

What  bitter  memories  were  hers  I  and  how 
heavy  was  her  reckoning  1  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  take  the  happiness  of  another  into  our  keep- 
ing, even  though  that  other  be  a  child.  There 
were  a  certain  haughtiness  and  hardness  about 
Lady  De  Mar,  whioh,  unfeminine  and  repulsive 
as  such  traits  are,  characterize  some  women, 
and  these  had  repelled  confidence  on  the  part  of 
her  daughter,  who  regarded  a  decision  made  by 
her  mother,  as  something  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal. 

Albert  Norman  left  England  with  deep  regret, 
as  may  be  well  imagined — for  though  he  had 
no  tie,  save  one,  to  bind  him  to  its  shore,  yet 
that  tie  was  a  strong  one.  Ida  was,  to  him,  the 
beautiful  embodiment  of  poetic  dreams,  the 
impersonation  of  all  that  is  good  and  bright, 
and  he  loved  her  as  those  love,  whose  nature 
is  one  of  enthusiasm  and  passionate  earnestness. 
To  a  temper  like  his,  action  is  necessary,  and 


have  been  her  husband,  what  better  man  in  the  i  when  his  thoughts  turned  too  mournfully  to 
wide  world  ought  any  one  to  desire,  for  adaugh-  j  her,  in  the  place  of  his  sojourn,  it  was  his  habit 
ter,  even  like  her,  than  he  was  ?  I  never  spoke  \  to  apply  himself  more  eagerly  to  the  business 
before,  and  you  commanded  me  to  do  so  now —  \  in  which  he  was  there  engaged,  and  so  drown 
else  were  I  still  silent.  Ton  have  the  truth,  \  useless  sorrow.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
and  a  lesson,  it  may  be,  that  were  better  learned:  character  and  aims  of  his  aunt ;  he  knew  the 
earlier,  for  my  child's  sake."  >  yielding  disposition  of  Ida,  and  he  strove  to 
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think  of  her  only  as  the  great  Sir  Herbert's  i 
bride.  Sometimes  hope  whispered  that  he  him- j 
self,  might  be  able,  at  a  future  day,  to  demand ! 
her  on  equal  terms  with  her  suitor,  and  this  ] 
hope,  faint  as  it  was,  became  also  an  incentive 
to  exertion.  He  did  not  appreciate  the  gentle  j 
Ida's  love  at  its  full  value.  He  little  dreamed  j 
that  even  then  she  had  passed  away  forever,  j 
under  the  pressure  of  her  first  and  last  grief.  < 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  time  sped  ou  ;  he  not  only  ; 
femassed  considerable  wealth,  but  distinguished  \ 
himself  in  a  way  which  attracted  the  attention  ; 
of  government  at  home.  Honors  were  showered  \ 
on  him,  and  he  embarked  for  England,  no  lon- 
ger a  friendless  boy,  but  a  man  of  high  repute,  < 
and  acknowledged  abilities.  How  his  heart  rose, : 
as  the  white  cliffs  of  his  native  land  met  the 
eye  of  the  wanderer!  All  intercourse  had 
ceased  between  him  and  his  relatives  there,  af- 
ter his  departure.  Such  was  the  will  of  the 
Lady  De  Mar;  indeed,  her  ladyship  was  the 
only  near  relative  he  had  living,  except  a  sister, 
who  had  married  early,  and  not  very  fortunately, 
in  France.  He  asked  no  questions  on  landing ; 
he  saw  none  who  knew  him,  and,  in  a  tumult 
of  uncertainty  and  apprehension,  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  Lord  De  Mar's  residence.  He  expected 
no  repulse  now,  whether  Ida  was  married  or 
not.  His  aunt  never  slighted  people  others 
were  proud  to  greet.  It  struck  him,  on  alighting, 
that  an  air  of  neglect  and  gloom  pervaded  the 
place;  and  Ida — how  forcibly  every  object 
brought  her  to  his  mind  I  There  were  the  an- 
cient elms,  beneath  whose  shade  he  often 
walked  with  her  in  bygone  days— there  was  the 
lawn,  upon  which  they  chased  butterflies,  and 
gathered  daisies  in  early  spring — the  old  garden 
chair — the  summer  house,  all  had  a  language 
of  their  own,  and  discoursed  eloquently  of  early 
joys.  Accosting  Margaret,  who  had  forgotten 
him,  he  asked,  as  his  heart  first  prompted  him, 
for  Ida.  The  old  woman  started  in  unfeigned 
astonishment,  and  replied : 

"  It  is  strange,  young  sir,  that  you  should 
question  me  about  a  dear  child  who  died— hea- 
ven rest  her  soul — long  ago.  If  you  would 
learn  more  of  Ida  De  Mar,  you  must  seek  an 
answer  in  the  grave." 

Albert  fell  back,  like  one  struck  down  by  an ; 
unexpected  blow,  and  cold  drops  burst  from  his : 
brow.  Margaret,  on  seeking  to  assist  him,  for 
she  was  kind-hearted,  at  last  recognized  the 
stranger,  who,  partially  recovered,  stood  as  a 
statue  of  stone. 

"  Do  not,  Master  Albert,  take  on  so,"  resumed ; 
she.  "Our  young  lady  was  an  angel  in  this 
life,  and  she  is  one,  I  am  sure,  in  the  other 
world ;  but  she  loved  you  well,  and  bid  me  say 
so  to  you.  I  will  speak  further  of  her  when 
you  are  able  to  bear  it." 

One  night  he  tarried  with  the  faithful  nurse, 
and  received,  from  her  hands,  the  picture  of  his 
beloved  Ida,  and  a  long,  silken  tress  of  her 
golden  hair.  But  he,  too,  felt  as  Lady  De  Mar 
had  done,  that  the  place  was  too  much  blent 
with  her.  The  very  country  he  had  yearned 
after  had  become  odious,  and  he  quitted  England 
a  few  days  after. 


We  behold  him,  now,  in  a  land  whose  asso- 
ciations are  glorious.  For  some  time,  like  ano- 
ther Harold,  he  traversed  the  classic*  ground 
where  Rome,  the  wonderful,  stands  shorn  of  her 
splendor — the  mother  of  the  arts,  once  the  em- 
press of  the  world !  There,  amidst  broked  ar- 
ches and  prostrate  columns,  in  the  bland  Italian 
air,  and  in  view  of  the  tideless  sea,  shone  on  by 
;  skies  poets  delight  to  sing  of,  he  gave  many 
|  tears  to  the  memory  of  sweet  Ida  De  Mar. 

But  youth  is  buoyant,  and  other  prospects 
>  opened,  and  fresh  hopes  arose  in  his  heart. 
:  Courted  and  caressed,  he  was,  after  a  time,  in- 
;  duoed  to  mingle  in  society,  and,  amidst  his  new 
friends  and  associates,  the  family  of  Count  La- 
;  vello  soon  won  his  regard.  The  Count  himself 
was  a  man  of  letters,  a  delightful  companion, 
'  and  a  gentleman  of  polished  manners,  and  fine 
feeling.  His  Countess,  a  lady  of  lofty  lineage 
and  high  fashion,  was  also  very  attractive ;  but 
the  daughter,  the  all  accomplished  Julia,  was 
the  most  charming  of  all. 

Julia  Lavello  was  beautiful  beyond  the  poorer 
of  description.  Her  form,  though  slight,  was 
moulded  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Graceful 
as  an  antelope,  she  trod  with  the  step  of  a 
queen.  Her  hair  was  raven  black,  swept  by 
silky  waves,  and  falling  in  soft,  bright  clusters 
around  a  neck  whose  rare  beauty  equalled  that 
of  the  famed  statue  of  Venus  herself.  Her 
eyes  were  large  and  black  as  her  jetty  locks, 
yet  were  they  soft,  too,  and,  in  their  magic 
depths,  one  read  the  power  of  her  intellect,  the 
fervor  of  her  spirit,  and  all  the  beautiful 
thoughts  that  glided  in  angel  brightness  across 
her  mind.  Then  the  level  eyebrow,  delicate 
and  curved,  was,  at  the  same  time,  majestic  and 
womanly.  Her  mouth  was  the  very  play-ground 
of  the  graces.  They  animated  its  smile,  they 
deepened  the  dimples  around  it,  and  guarded 
its  pensive  repose.  Every  feature  of  that 
faultless  face  combined  to  render  it  not  only 
surpassingly  handsome,  but  touchingly  lovely. 
The  sweetness  and  melody  of  her  voice,  when 
uttering  that  language,  itself  so  musical,  de- 
lighted the  ear.  She  was  followed  by  admiring 
orowds,  and  looked  coldly  on  many  worshippers 
who  vainly  sought  to  render  themselves  accep- 
table ;  yet  her  color  deepened,  and  her  eyes 
grew  more  soft  when  the  English  stranger  ap- 
proached, whose  evident  melancholy  she  strove 
to  soothe,  and  with  whom  she  was  ever  ready 
to  converse.  No  one,  so  often  in  the  society  of 
the  peerless  Julia  as  Albert  was,  could  fail  to 
perceive,  not  only  her  uncommon  beauty,  which 
was  apparent  to  all,  but  the  rare  powers  of  her 
mind,  and  the  strong,  deep  feelings  of  her  heart. 
When  she  sang  to  him,  which  she  often  did, 
;  with  skill  and  splendid  execution,  the  songs  of 
her  country,  he  felt  elevated  by  their  harmony, 
and  a  sense  of  relief  stole  over  him  in  her 
presence.  He  was  flattered  by  her  undisguised 
preference,  and  came,  in  time,  to  love  her,  not, 
:  indeed,  as  he  had  loved  the  gentle  Ida,  but  well 
and  truly ;  in  short,  there  was  an  engagement 
entered  into  between  this  young  couple.  He 
|  told  her  the  tale  of  his  early  passion,  and  they 
'  would  sometimes  talk  together  of  Ida. 
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Albert  was  now  a  titled  gentleman,  and,  con- 
sequently, Lord  and  Lady  De  Mar,  though  living 
near  his  residence,  and  often  hearing  of  Lord 
Ashgill,  never,  for  an  instant,  imagined  that  he 
was,  in  reality,  the  portionless  orphan  known 
only  as  Albert  Norman,  whom  Lady  De  Mar,  in 
her  arrogance  and  pitiless  ambition,  had  dis- 
patched to  the  burning  skies  of  the  Eastern 
world,  oaring  little  for  his  fate,  and  only  solici- 
tous to  banish  from  Ida's  mind  all  remembrance 
of  the  poor  boy.  Count  Lavello  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  her  ladyship,  and  as  Julia's  wed- 
ding was  soon  to  be  celebrated,  the  countess 
said  to  her  one  morning : 

"  My  dear  Lady  De  Mar,  you  are  aware  that 
Julia  is  about  to  assume  those  duties  as  a  wife, 
which  you  and  I  undertook  long  since ;  and  she 
makes  it  a  special  request  that  you  will  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony  of  her  marriage.  Lord 
Ashgill,  too,  is  a  countryman  of  your  own,  and 
it  cannot  fail  being  agreeable  to  him,  that  our 
English  acquaintances  should  honor  his  nup- 
tuais  with  their  presence.  It  is  quite  suitable 
and  proper,  and  I  add,  myself,  the  desire  of 
your  attendance,  as  a  token  of  your  regard  to 
me,  personally." 

So  solicited,  Lady  De  Mar  knew  not  well  how 
to  decline,  and  answered  coldly : 

"  I  shall  be  there,  though  witnessing  a  wed- 
ding will  cost  me  more  than  you  oan  know.  I 
have  seen  the  marriage  of  one  dearer  than  life 
— aye,  I  have  seen  Ida  De  Mar,  the  only  child, 
and  last  hope  of  our  house,  wedded  to  the  grave. 
But  enough.   I  shall  be  there." 

The  glory  of  an  Italian  evening  rested  <m  hill 
and  valley,  when  Co  ant  Lavello's  palace  was 
decked  for  a  bridal.  White  flowers  strewed  the 
pathway  of  the  expected  bride.  Old  dowagers 
were  there,  whose  snowy  plumes  and  borrowed 
tresses  marked  the  wrinkles  of  time  on  qheeks 
vainly  roughed  to  hide  his  indelible  marks. 
Proud  nobles  and  stately  maidens  graced  the  bri- 
dal eve  of  Julia  Lavello  and  Albert  Norman. 
They  came  at  last — the  tall  bridegroom,  in 
ripened  manhood,  commandingly  handsome, 
and  the  high-born  bride,  in  rich  array.  A  star 
glittered  on  his  breast,  the  meed  of  daring 
courage,  and  indefatigable,  honorable  effort. 
She  looked  radiantly  lovely  in  the  soft,  clear 
light  of  that  aristocratic  apartment.  Her  father 
smiled,  and  the  countess  gazed  admiringly  on 
her  daughter,  as  the  thin  texture  of  her  veil 
half  revealed  Julia's  exquisite  face,  and  unequal- 
led form.  Lord  and  Lady  De  Mar  were  there 
also.  The  features  of  Albert  had  been  too  pain- 
fully impressed  upon  her  heart  to  be  forgotten.  • 
One  glance  was  enough,  and  >told  all.  This, 
then,  was  the  youth  she  had  banished  from  his 
home,  and  driven  into  exile,  because  he  was 
humble.  Poor  Ida  1  she  died  for  his  sake,  and 
even  he  ceased  to  remember  her.  Though  her- 
self the  cause  of  all  that  had  happened,  she 
felt  outraged  at  his  love  for  another.  She; 
could  not  bear  it,  and  uttering  a  loud  shriek, ; 
was  borne  half  fainting  from  that  brilliant  \ 
throng.  Then  it  was  that  Lord  De  Mar  dis- 
covered, in  the  incoherent  ravings  of  his  wife, 


how  it  had  fared  with  his  only  and  well-beloved 
ohild. 

"  Ida,"  cried  she,  "forgive  me,  sweet  daughter  I 
It  was  I,  oh,  bereaved  father — I,  her  own  mother, 
who  ruined  the  happiness  of  our  darling  Ida  1 
Lord  Ashgill  is  Albert  Norman,  for  whose  sake 
the  fairest  flower  in  England  bent  its  head  and 
died.  Oh !  my  Lord,  take  me  hence — the  very 
air  oppresses  me — take  me  to  our  home,  where 
she  lies." 

Another  funeral,  ere  long,  marched  down  the* 
stately  avenue  of  Castle  De  Mar,  and  the  Lady 
of  the  mansion  herself  was  born  to  the  repose 
of  the  dead.  The  honors  of  the  world,  the 
pomp  and  display  of  rank,  which  she  so  highly 
prized,  could  attend  her  no  further.  There  the 
noble  and  the  peasant  meet  on  equal  terms,  lie 
down  together,  and  are  forgotten. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 


She  said — "That  few  were  too  young,  and 
none  too  humble  to  benefit  their  fellow-creatures 
in  some  way."—"  The  Birth-Day*  Council,"  by 
Mrs.  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

Do  something  for  each  other — 

Though  small  the  help  may  be ; 
There's  comfort  oft  in  little  things — 

Far  more  than  others  see ! 
It  takes  the  sorrow  from  the  eye, 

It  leaves  the  world  less  bare, 
If  but  a  friendly  hand  comes  nigh, 

When  friendly  hands  are  rare ! 
Then  cheer,  the  heart  which  toils  each  hoar, 

Yet  finds  it  hard  to  live ; 
And  though  but  little's  in  our  power, 

That  little  let  us  give. 

We  know  not  what  the  humblest  hand, 

If  earnest,  may  achieve ; 
How  many  a  sad  anxiety 

A  trifle  may  relieve: 
We  reek  not  how  the  aged  poor 

Drag  on  from  day  to  day  ; 
When  e'en  the  little  that  they  need 

Costs  more  than  they  can  pay  ? 
Then  cheer  the  heart  that  toils  each  hour, 

tet  finds  it  hard  to  live! 
And  though  but  little's  in  our  power 

That  little  let  us  give.    — [Charles  Strain. 

Manchester,  Jan.  15,  1856. 


EPIGRAM.  — DEATH. 

Death  Is  here — Death  Is  there, 
Death,  we  know,  is  everywhere ; 
But,  if  still  the  eye  be  clear, 
And  the  spirit  keeps  its  sphere, 
Nothing  doubting,  free  from  fear, 
Death  is  neither  here  nor  there ! 


Thbbb  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  into 
which  many  well-meaning  people  Call,  namely, 
the  taking  violence  to  be  strength. 
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SUNSET  AND  TWILIGHT. 

"  Lay  by  that  quaint  old  rhyme-book,  Olivia, 
dear ;  come,  before  another  shade  has  deepened 
this  glorious  sunset  into  grayer  twilight ;  oome, 
and  enjoy  reflection's  favorite  hour. 

"While  the  golden  haze  is  melting  through 
the  clear  purple  of  the  autumnal  landscape,  and 
the  air  is  such  a  luxury  to  breathe,  let  us  two 
forth,  and  enjoy  the  scene. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful,  darling — grandly,  glo- 
riously beautiful  ?  But  a  moment  since,  and 
yon  clouds  lay  stretched  along  the  horizon  in 
perfect  repose ;  now,  they  are  moving  and  mel- 
ting together,  bathed  in  floods  of  gold,  purple, 
and  orange — violet,  and  deepest  red ;  and  what 
a  world  of  bright  images  lies  pictured  on  that 
superb  sky.  There  are  curling  waves  and  rip- 
ples washing  a  floating  island — there  is  a  mass 
of  snow-tipped  rocks  and  mountains;  while 
farther  up  in  the  heavens,  are  built  citadels, ; 
castles,  gorgeous  palaces,  and  a  thousand  other 
fair  and  fantastic  shapes !  Is  it  not  beyond  all 
earthly  painting,  dear  friend  ?  true  as  Art's  col- 
oring is  to  nature  ? 

"Now  we  have  reached  the  most  sheltered 
bound  of  the  old  orchard,  and  just  before  us 
stand  two  trees,  bending  beneath  their  burden 
of  rich,  ripe  fruit.  'Tis  yet  an  hour  ere  sun- 
down, dear  Olivia ;  shall  we  make  a  seat  of  this 
moss-covered  plank,  here  where  the  early  har- 
vest-apples, some  blushing  rosy  red,  and  others 
with  threads  of  gold  streaked  on  the  green,  < 
hang  just  within  our  reach  t  Ah  !  this  reminds ; 
me  that  my  way  to  the  old  brown  school-house 
( now  present  in  remembrance^  was  at  this  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year,  and  beset  with  tempta- 
tion. Alas  !  fas  the  man  in  the  play  says)  there 
needed  no  glittering  serpent  to  urge  me  to  fill 
my  satchel  with  the  forbidden  fruit !  Ah  I  I  had 
a  truant  disposition  then,  and  a  careless  heart, 
best  friend ;  but  not  yet  will  we  yield  to  the 
supremacy  of  memory,  which  so  importunately 
asks  to  be  indulged — not  yet,  beloved ;  for  why 
should  I  cloud  thy  sunnier  nature  with  even  a 
shadow  of  my  darker  and  maturer  world-expe- 
rience ?  Only  the  silver-lining  of  the  cloud ; 
should  ever  be  turned  out  for  thee. 

"  But  seest  thou  how  imperceptibly  the  shades 
of  twilight  have  stolen  over  and  around  us? 
Not  a  trace  of  those  magical  prismatic  colors 
that  but  now  painted  the  broad  canopy,  is  left ; 
and  the  sky  is  unbroken  by  any  form  or  image 
of  earth. 

"  To  me,  there  is  something  painfully  interest- 
ing in  .the  gradual  darkening  over  of  all  things  ; 
and  I  never  behold  it  without  a  certain  feeling 
of  seriousness — I  had  almost  said  sadness. 
"  The  twilight  is  a  great  emblem.   It  is  now 


the  wife  is  haunted  with  countless  memories  of 
the  husband  whose  path  is  on  the  great  deep, 
or  in  far-off  scenes  of  strife  or  danger  I  Tbey 
whose  earthly  hopes  have  been  disappointed, 
now  mourn  them  with  a  sadder  regret,  lifting, 
meanwhile,  their  weary,  tear-stained  eyes  to 
that  peaceful  heaven  in  which  they  trust.  Even 
the  gay  votary  of  pleasure  will  pause  at  this 
hour  to  reflect,  and  remember  that  another  of 
his  mortal  days  are  ended  I  For  us,  too,  beloved, 
this  hour  hath  its  memories." 


MIDNIGHT,  MOON,  AND  STARS. 

Midnight  again  I  the  still,  the  intense,  and 
solemnly  beautiful— the  thin,  silvery  air — the 
sleeping  earth,  calm  as  beneath  the  smile  of  a 
Holy  Spirit,  and  silence  like  a  spell  resting  on 
all  things!  Midnight  again,  with  its  purple 
robe  gemmed  in  royal  splendor,  and  its  silver- 
browed  ruler,  like  a  most  gracious  sovereign 
reigning  amid  the  flashing  stars  that  surround 
her  as  a  court,  and  light  well  the  jubilee  of  her 
queenly  state  I  Gloriously,  indeed,  dost  thou 
sit  enthroned  on  high,  fair  moon— in  truth,  a 
"  Beauty  and  a  Queen."  And  art  thou  not  holy 
too,  as  beautiful  in  thy  serene  and  heavenly 
shining?  Who  can  look  upon  thy  radiantly 
pure  face  without  feeling  to  their  innermost 
hearts,  that  thou  resemblest  that  light  which 
;  the  Divine  mercy  sheds  on  the  grossness  of  our 
human  nature !  And  a  mystery,  too,  art  thou, 
O  Moon !  To  thee  the  great  Ocean  ministers 
from  its  untrodden  shrines,  and  over  the  deep 
tide  of  our  spirits  thou  holdest  an  acknowledged 
power,  an  unseen  influence,  which  nothing  on 
or  of  earth  can  inspire  I 

And  ye,  high  Stars  I  immortal  in  your  birth 
and  beauty ;  how  royally  radiant  is  that  large 
star  Gemma,  quivering  and  burning  in  the 
centre  of  its  magnificent  diadem,  the  Corona 
BoreaHs;  and  beside  lair  Luna,  glitters  her 
Satelite,  Jupiter,  in  reflecting  glory !  Methinks 
'tis  not  so  vain  a  story,  that,  in  days  of  old, 
wise  men  did,  from  the  stars,  shape  out  a 
chart  of  the  unround  future,  and  foretold  the 
influence  they  should  exercise  over  man's  des- 
tiny ;  and  it  is  with  a  vague  oraving  for  some- 
thing that  the  world  can  never  give,  that  I  gaze 
on  their  unfading  loveliness  I  And  when  my 
soul,  scorning  its  prison-house  of  clay,  would 
fain  burst  its  fetters,  and  break  away  from  the 
low,  sordid  care,  the  hard  influences  of  this 
world ;  its  foolish  pride  and  pleasures,  its  vain 
pomp,  with  all  the  petty  strifes  and  interests 
that  waste  and  wither  our  little  hour ;  when  I 
would  fain  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
mount  to  a  divine  sphere,  it  is  then  that  I  am 


almost  ready  to  believe,  with  Plato  and  Socrates, 
that  the  dear  departed  and  distant  friend  is  re-  \  that  we  must  have  lived  in  some  other  and 
membered — it  is  now  that  the  mother  sighs  as  j  grander  state  of  existence  1 
she  thinks  of  her  buried,  or  absent  child;  and  [    That  the  unsatisfied  yearnings  of  the  spirit 
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for  the  Immortal  on  High,  are  but  oar  broken ; 
remembrances  of  that  better  realm  I  Oh !  well  j 
I  deem,  bright  stars,  that  there  are  tokens  and ; 
signs  between  ye  and  the  imprisoned  soul, 
which  ever  and  anon  breaketh  from  its  earthly 
thraldom  to  hold  communion  with  the  High 
Unknown ! 

Midnight  and  moon  and  stars  t  for  me  ye  have 
a  fascination  like  the  presence  of  a  magic  spirit, 
a  charm  dearer  than  all  that  the  gandy  and  glitter- 
ing day  can  bring.  How  do  yon  speak  to  me  of 
the  long  ago!  There  is  scarcely  a  planet, 
scarcely  a  star,  that  is  not  endeared  to  my  gaze 
by  some  treasured  and  pleasant  recollection.  In 
the  chance-time  of  my  hope  and  happiness, 
yonder  little,  twinkling  gem  was  ever  associated 
with  my  prosperity  ;  and  that  large,  lustrous 
star  is  still  hallowed  by  its  connection  with  a 
most  sorrowful  event.  Its  light  is  shining  down 
on  the  silent  grave  of  one  who  has  often  and 
often  watched  it  with  me  1 

Ah !  how  many  heart-histories  might  I  here 
record,  whose  events  are  chronicled  on  the  pages 
of  the  past  1  How  subtly  are  the  thousand  still, 
small  voices  of  this  solitary  heart  awakened, 
restoring  many  a  forgotten  harmony  and  van- 
ished dream ! 

Lost  friend  of  my  soul,  whose  name  hath  long 
slept,  like  remembered  music,  in  .my  heart — 
how  oomes  thine  image  back  in  this  stil- 
ly, stary  time!  Filleth  it  not  the  haunted 
oares  of  my  soul  with  recollection  of  thee,  as 
with  a  Bpell  ?  Thou  wert  to  me  like  an  enno- : 
bling  thought  from  the  high  sphere  of  a  more  '> 
perfect  life;  who  didst  lead  me  to  adore  all; 
truth  and  beauty,  pouring  through  my  inner; 
being  the  stream  of  knowledge,  full  and  free ; : 
aiding  with  thine  own  clear  and  vigorous  mind ; 
mine  own  to  be  more  resolute  and  strong,  more 
encouraging  and  confiding.  What  gems  of  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  beauty  fell  from  those  elo- 
quent lips,  gifting  my  soul  and  sense  with  anew 
life,  till  knowledge  became  to  me  both  a  passion 
and  a  dream  1  It  was  thou  who  didst  unfold  to 
my  eager  and  earnest  gaze  the  bright  wonders 
of  yon  mystic  world,  learning  with  thee  the  lan- 
guage of  the  stars  ;  and  the  glittering  scroll  has 
since  been  a  familiar  book  to  my  nightly; 
quest. 

But  dearer  far  than  the  volumed  treasures  of 
the  gifted  and  mighty  dead,  were  thine  own 
golden  lays  and  legends,  set  apart  and  sacred  in 
my  memory  as  the  last  gift  to  me,  God's  poor ; 
and  feeble  child. 

Lost  friend  of  my  soul !  glory  gleamed  as  sun- 
light on  thy  way  ;  fame  was  thy  gift  from  others, 
and  the  lament  for  genius  was  loud  over  thy 
unconscious  clay ;  but  it  was  mine  to  morn  and 
miss  thee  as  none  other  could,  none! 

0  early  loved  and  lost  t  now  is  the  stone  rolled 
back  from  the  sealed  sepulchre  of  the  past,  and, 
through  the  dim  mist  of  years,  unclouded  by 
sorrow,  unchanged  by  time,  thou  art  beside  me, 
and  I  Beem  to  live  over  again  that  brief  but  j 
bright,  blissful  period,  when  thou  wert  the 
divinity  shrined  within  the  temple  of  my  soul,; 
through  the  long,  solitary  years  of  my  pilgrim-  i 
age.  | 


And  lo !  what  Joy,  what  solemn  joy ;  for  now 
my  spirit  holds  a  tender  and  undivided  com- 
munion with  thee.  Clothed  in  diviner  hues  than 
ever  thou  worest  here,  thou  standest  beside  me 
radiant  in  the  beauty  of  that  immortal  clime, 
whence  thou  hast  wandered  to  tell  me  of  the 
love  that  is  felt  in  Heaven.  Yet  a  little  while, 
perhaps,  and  I  too  shall  put  off  the  soiled  gar- 
ments that  enwrap  me  here,  and  be  found  worthy 
to  "  walk  with  thee  in  white,"  in  that  holier 
realm ! 

And  now  in  the  universal  hush  of  this  stary 
midnight,  let  me,  too,  seek  my  rest.  My  spirit, 
forgetting  its  humiliating  alliance  with  the 
"  earth  earthy,"  hath  put  of  the  mantel  of  its 
daily  oares,  hath  broken  the  web  that  the  oom- 
mon-plaoes  of  society  had  woven  round  it,  and, 
like  a  freed  bird,  plumed  its  wing  for  a  long  and 
soaring  flight.  Thoughts  of  another  and  more 
glorious  existence  have  opened  to  my  mind,  and 
my  imagination  has  wandered  to  that  invisible 
world,  in  which  I  shall  commence  a  new  career. 
There  is  something  grand  and  rapturous  in  the 
knowledge  that  I  shall  one  day  roam  amid  the 
brightness  and  beauty  of  those  very  stars  that 
I  have  contemplated;  that  I  shall  know  the 
method  and  mystery  of  each  secret  course ;  that 
I  shall  be  arrayed  in  nobler,  holier  attributes, 
and  possess  the  etherial  nature  of  angels ! 

'Tis  a  glorious  thought,  and  one  that  disrobes 
death  of  half  its  terror.  I  can  think  with  a 
feeling  of  calmness,  even  delight,  of  the  time 
when  I  shall  lie  down  in  the  dust,  believing  that 
this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  to  be  an 
everlasting  dweller  in  the  presence  of  God ! 


Uncle  Benjamih'b  Sbbmon. — Not  many  hours 
ago  I  heard  Uncle  Benjamin  discussing  this  mat- 
;  ter  to  his  son,  who  was  complaining  of  pressure. 
;"  Rely  upon  it,  Sammy,"  said  the  old  man,  as 
he  leaned  on  his  staff,  with  his  gray  locks  flow- 
;  ing  in  the  breeze  of  a  May  morning,  "  murmur- 
ing pays  no  bills.  I  have  been  an  observer 
many  times  these  fifty  years,  and  I  never  saw  a 
:  man  helped  out  of  a  hole  by  cursing  his  horses. 
;  Be  as  quiet  as  you  can  ;  for  nothing  will  grow 
under  a  moving  harrow,  and  discontent  harrows 
;  the  mind.  Matters  are  bad,  I  acknowledge,  but 
no  ulcer  is  better  for  being  fingered.  The  more 
you  groan  the  poorer  you  grow.  Repining  at 
losses  is  only  putting  pepper  into  a  sore  eye. 
Crops  will  fail  in  all  soils,  and  we  may  be  thank- 
ful that  we  have  not  famine.  Besides,  I  always 
took  notice  that  whenever  I  felt  the  rod  pretty 
smartly,  it  was  as  much  as  to  say,  'here  is 
something  which  you  have  got  to  learn.'  Sam- 
my, don't  forget  that  your  schooling  is  not  over 
yet,  though  you  have  a  wife  and  two  children." 


When  a  powerful  and  enlightened  conti- 
nental monarch,  who  reigned  some  centuries 
ago,  saw  his  courtiers  smile  at  an  act  of  conde- 
scension he  had  just  performed  towards  a  great 
artist,  he  rebuked  them  in  some  suoh  terms  as 
these : — "  I  could  easily  make  a  hundred  nobles 
such  as  you,  but  not  one  painter  like  him  who 
stands  among  us." 
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LETTERS  FR'OM  LA  RUCHE.     NO.  L 


Dear  Reader: 

Having,  many  months  ago,  penned  a  letter  to 
an  imaginary  correspondent,  detailing  a  num- 
ber of  amusing  circumstances  connected  with 
the  transfer  of  oar  little  family  from  the  busy 
city  to  the  quiet  spot  selected  for  oar  future 
home ;  and  having  submitted  the  manuscript, 
as  in  duty  bound,  to  my  husband,  Silas  H6ney- 
oombe,  Esq.,  that  worthy  gentleman  insisted 
that  I  should  at  once  make  a  fair  copy  of  the 
article,  and  allow  him  to  send  it  to  the  city  to 
grace  fas  he  expressed  it)  the  pages  of  some 
popular  magazine.  -  Now  I  was  somewhat  diffi- 
dent about  appearing  in  print,  and  felt  loth  to 
comply  with  his  request,  objecting  that  the 


public  might  prefix  another  syllable  to  his  verb,  \  rather  tartly. 


]:  watch  over  the  cow  lest  she  should  destroy  the 
young  evergreens  among  which  she  was  grazing. 
When  I  told  him  that  I  was  thinking  of  writing, 
his  face  suddenly  underwent  all  manner  of  con- 
tortions— apparently  from  the  effort  of  pushing 
a  blunt  awl  through  a  piece  of  leather.'  I  say 
"  apparently ,"  because  there  was  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  that  made  me  suspect  the  screwing  up 
of  his  features  as  meant  to  conceal  his  amuse- 
ment at  the  change  in  my  mind.  I  felt  a  little 
provoked,  but  he  answered  kindly, 

"  Do,  Maria.  You  know  I  always  said  you 
could  write  if  you  would.  You  will  look  better 
in  print  than" — 

"  Than  out  of  it,  Mr.  Honeyoombe  ?"  I  spoke 


and  adding,  that  disgrace  was  more  than  I  could 
bear.    But  as  there  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that 
one  sunny  morning  in  June,  twenty  years  ago, 
when  orange  flowers  nestled  tremblingly  where 
now  the  matron's  cap  quietly  reposes — as  there 
is  no  denying,  that,  on  that  occcasion,  I  whis- 
pered "obey" — you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  I  was  at  last  forced  to  submission, 
and  that  the  artiole  in  question  was,  in  due 
course  of  time,  copied,  enclosed,  and  directed, 
and  lay  among  a  score  of  other  letters  upon  my 
husband's  table,  as  quietly  as  if  it  was  not  des- : 
tined  at  some  future  time  to  make  my  heart 
throb  with  pleasure  or  sink  with  mortification. : 
But,  farther  than  the  study-table  it  was  not 
to  go  ;  for,  on  that  very  day,  Putnam's  Magazine 
appeared,  with  the  first  of  those  genial  "  Spar- 
rowgras8  Papers,"  so  welcome  to  us  all.  The 
talented  author  having  taken  the  ground  which 
I  had  marked  out  for  my  epistolary  rambles, 
Mr.  Honeyoombe  agreed  with  me  that  I  would 
at  once  be  accused  of  imitation,  and  therefore 
consented  that  I  should  withdraw  from  a  field 
where  I  had  little  disposition  to  break  lances 
with  one  of  such  shining  mettle  as  Mr.  Sparrow- 
grass.   I  have  since  had  double  cause  to  con- 
gratulate myself  upon  having  retired;  for  a 
second  adversary  appeared  ere  long  in  "  Barry ; 
Gray,"  of  the  Home  Journal ;  and  no  shadow  I 
of  doubt  remains  that,  had  I  entered  the  lists  \ 
against  two  such  combatants,  I  should  have 
been  carried  out  dead  upon  my  shield,  ere  the ; 
hills  had  ceased  to  echo  the  clarion's  first  sum- : 
mons  to  the  conflict. 

But,  strange  to  say,  the  desire  of  seeing  the  < 
Honeycombes  in  print  increased  as  the  proba- 
bility of  doing  so  diminished,  and  now  that  Mr. 
Sparrowgrass  has  gone  off  on  a  coasting  tour, 
and  Barry  Gray  and  his  little  black  boy  are 
doubtless  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
affairs  to  find  time  for  watching  the  movements 
of  others,  I  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  glide 
under  the  rollers  of  the  printing-press,  and 
perhaps  provoke  that  censure  which  I  was,  at 
first,  so  afraid  of  incurring.  I  have  spoken  to 
Mr.  Honeyoombe  on  the  subject.  He  was  sit- 
ting by  the  study  window,  trying  to  mend  a 
broken  bridle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  keeping , 
vol.  vm. — 24.  '* 


"  Than  nine-tenths  who  publish,  I  was  going 
to  say."  Then,  glancing  at  my  pretty  chintz 
morning-gown,  he  added  laughingly,  "  You  are 
alway*  in  print,  my  dear  Juniper." 

Now  Colonel  Juniper  was  my  grandfather. 
He  was  a  very  snappish  man,  indeed,  "  as  short 
as  Colonel  Juniper,"  became  quite  a  common 
proverb  where  he  lived.  I  am  not  conscious 
that  I  inherit  his  peculiar  disposition,  and  even 
if  I  did,  it  is  disrespectful  in  Mr.  Honeycombe 
to  speak  so.  But  he  is  very  apt  to  do  it,  espe- 
cially if  I  feel  worried  or  tired.  Husbands  can 
make  themselves  so  disagreeable  sometimes, 
because  one  has  to  put  up  with  their  little  pro- 
voking ways.  But  I  did  not  mean  that  last 
remark  to  apply  to  Mr.  Honeycombe — I  was 
merely  generalizing. 

I  stood  there,  watching  the  wax-end  going 
back  and  forth  through  the  leather  as  bit  and 
buckle  were  adjusted  with  a  neatness  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  professed  hand. 
At  last,  Mr.  Honeycombe  completed  his  task, 
and  holding  up  the  bridle  with  a  triumphant 
air,  said, 

"There,  Maria  1  I'm  as  proud  as  if  I'd 'square  I 
the  circle.' " 
"  But  are  you  sure  it  is  strong  ?"  said  I. 
"  Try  it — take  hold  and  pull,"  he  replied. 
I  did  pull  with  all  my  strength,  and  snap! 
It  broke  close  to  where  he  had  sewed  it. 

"  So  muoh  for  calling  me  4  Juniper,'  "  said  I, 
laughingly ;  "  but  bless  me  1 — look  at  the  cow !" 

The  beast  had  her  horns  in  one  of  the  young 
evergreens  t  Up  to  the  window-sill  and  out  on 
the  lawn  sprang  Mr.  Honeyoombe,  but  two  late 
to  save  the  tender,  young  tree.  The  animal 
had  not  only  barked  it,  but  snapped  off  the 
main  branch,  so  that  it  will  never  grow  again 
in  any  respectable  shape. 

"  I  thought  the  man  who  sold  you  that  cow 
said  she  was  quiet,"  said  I. 

"  He  did — he  warranted  her — and  I  paid  an 
extra  price  for  her  on  that  account.  But  she 
runs  her  horns  into  everything,  and  can  take 
down  half  the  bars  on  the  farm,  and  jump  over 
the  rest.   I'll  sell  her  to-morrow." 

However,  he  concluded  to  keep  her,  and  cure 
her  bad  tricksv  Mr.  Honeycombe  has  put  balls 
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on  the  tips  of  her  horns,  and  a  hoard  over  her  J  for  their  queen,  and  if  the  j  had  spared  her  new 
eyes.  He  has  also  tied  her  hind  and  fore  feet  Jsaoque  from  the  scissors  in  contriving  ways 
together  to  prevent  her  jumping,  and  hung  a  ; and  means  to  affix  the  said  wings  to  her 
bell  round  her  neck  ;  so  that  by  hiring  a  little  >  shoulders." 

Irish  boy  for  two  cents,  to  hold  her  tail  every  \  Mr.  Honeyoombe  wondered  that  I  troubled 
time  the  cook  does  the  milking,  (for  she  will  \  my  head  about  such  things.  He  did  not  think 
switch  her  tail,)  we  get  along  very  well — indeed,  >  fly-brashes  and  saoques  of  any  importance. 
I  couldn't  wish  a  better  behaved  cow  than  she  j>  Men  never  do. 

is  at  present.  I  would  recommend  her  to  any  s  The  chickens  have  scratched  up  our  bed  of 
one  seeking  to  purchase.  Jjohnny-jump-ups!   Was  there  ever  any  thing 

I  wish  all  the  world  could  see  La  Ruche  at  J  so  provoking  f  Just  as  the  gay  little  fellows 
this  moment— embossomed  as  it  is  in  a  perfect  \  had  popped  up  in  their  velvet  jackets  of  yellow 
bower  of  beauty,  f  Some  day  I  will  tell  you !  and  purple,  and  were  nodding  and  beckoning 
where  we  found  the  namej  When  we  first j  to  the  blue-eyed  forget-me-nots  in  the  border, 
came  here  we  resolved  to  let  nature  have  pretty {  Biddy  and  her  tribe  have  uprooted  the  whole 
much  her  own  way — to  make  her  our  head  \  of  them  to  get  at  the  crawling  earth- worms  be- 
gardener,  in  fact — and  it  is  surprising  how  <  low  I  I  have  no  patience  with  that  hen.  She 
much  more  beautifully  and  gracefully  she  <  was  here  when  we  came,  and  she  acts  as  if  she 
works  for  us  than  for  our  rich  neighbors,  who !  had  a  prior  right  to  the  place.  But  Mr.  Honey- 
seem  to  find  pleasure  in  thwarting  her  purpose  \  combe  wont  be  persuaded  to  part  with  her. 
in  every  imaginable  way.  She  has  given  us  He  calls  her  u  Biddy  the  Valiant,"  and  I'll  tell 
some  noble  elms  and  a  whole  grove  of  oaks,  in  you  why. 

the  midst  of  which  are  several  grenadier  pop-  \  In  the  spring  she  made  up  her  mind  to  have 
lars — those  veterans  of  a  race  almost  extinct,  S  a  brood.  1  made  up  my  mind  that  she  shouldn't, 
who  yet  stand  erect  here  and  there  over  the  j  and  so  I  enlisted  Tom  in  my  service,  and  to- 
land,  to  point  out  the  paths  trodden  by  our  \  gether  we  contrived  to  steal  her  eggs.  .  But,  in 
grandfathers.  Then  we  have  maples,  too.  The  j  no  wise  daunted,  she  quickly  laid  another 
children  have  a  pretty  fancy  that  the  faries  live  dozen,  and  kept  sitting  upon  them  night  and 
in  the  maples,  because  they  have  found  their  j  day,  so  that  there  was  no  getting  them  from 
wings,  as  they  say,  attached  to  the  seed  of  the  her,  for  she  pecked  furiously  whenever  we  ap- 
tree.  I  always  encourage  the  children  in  these  j  proached.  Tom  conferred  with  the  tenant's 
fantasies.  It  makes  them  love  nature  and  seek  J  son,  who  advised  him  to  tie  a  strip  of  red  flan- 
out  her  beauties.  Their  father  was  showing  them,  nel  to  one  of  her  wings.  Accordingly,  I  pro- 
the  other  day,  Allston's  sketch  of  "Titania's  cured  the  article,  and  by  throwing  a  handkerchief 
Court."  They  were  greatly  excited  over  it,  and  over  her  head,  Tom  held  her  head  down  while 
in  the  afternoon  Winnie  came  bounding  into  j  I  tied  it  to  her  right  wing.  The  poor  thing 
the  house  wih  a  peacock's  feather  attached  to  \  was  frightened  terribly.  She  flew  from  the 
each  shoulder,  to  summon  us  to  a  feast  in  the )  nest,  pursued  closely  by  her  fiery  adversary, 
grove.  We  found  the  little  troupe  all  dressed  \  and  ran  screaming  through  the"  barn-yard  and 
with  flowers,  surrounding  the  stump  of  a  tree,  \  over  the  fences  till  lost  to  sight.  We  saw  no 
or,  I  should  say,  a  table— spread  with  nothing  more  of  her  till  six  weeks  afterward,  when  she 
particularly  palatable,  but  quite  tasteful  in  its  j  came  strutting  up  the  lawn  in  the  most  defiant 
garniture  of  acorn-cups,  shells,  and  roses.  They  j  manner,  marshalling  a  round  dozen  of  little 
were  so  crazy  at  their  own  performances,  that  I  chicks,  each  one  trying  its  best  to  imitate  its 
could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  (notwithstanding  \  parent's  triumphant  chuckle, 
the  Juniper  blood)  to  scold  at  the  petty  thefts  >  "  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Honeycomb©, 
they  had  committed  to  eke  out  their  pastime.  5 "  what  do  you  think  of  your  experiment  V* 
Among  other  bijoux  from  the  gtagere,  was  my  j  "  She's  an  obstinate  creature,"  I  replied, 
precious  paper  nautilus  (argonautaj,  propped !  "  Obstinate  ?  Oh !  no,  she's  brave  enough  to 
up  with  pebbles,  and  brimful  of  water  t  Mr.  \  have  been  born  a  Roman.  She'll  do  for  Kansas, 
Honey  combe  seized  the  occasion  to  tell  them  i  Well  send  her  there  to  teach  them  how  to  de- 
that  the  ancients  had  caught  the  first  idea  of  \  fend  their  rights.  Valiant  Biddy  Honeyoombe !" 
sailing-vessels  from  the  nautilus,  and  described  "  Papa,"  said  little  Winnie,  "  what's  the 
the  two  arms  connected  by  a  membrane,  which !  reason  they  call  cowardly  people  "  chicken- 
the  animal  holds  up  for  a  sail  while  the  other  ]  hearted  f" 

two  serve  for  paddles.    As  the  little  creatures'  j    "  Papa"  could  not  tell.  Tired  reader,  can  you  t 

fresh,  upturned  faces  drank  in  their  father's!  ~   

lesson,  I  could  not  but  contrast  them  with  the  j  The  Secret  of  Happhtbss. — Whenever  you 
poor,  cooped-up  children  of  city  nurseries,  whose  j  are  in  trouble  of  mind  or  body,  look  up  toward 
chief  amusement  too  often  consists  in  battering  <  heaven,  and  consider  that  your  principal  busi- 
to  pieces  the  products  of  the  toy-shop,  and  with  ness  here  is  to  get  there ;  then  look  down  on 
whose  early  training  nature  has  little  or  nothing  this  earth,  and  call  to  mind  how  small  a  space 
to  do.  I  was  satisfied  that  we  had  done  wisely  J  you  shall  occupy  in  it  when  you  come  to  be 
in  moving  to  the  country,  and  expressed  the  ;i  interred ;  then  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and 
opinion  to  Mr.  Honeyoombe  as  we  returned  to  J  observe  what  multitudes  there  are  in  many  ra- 
the house  ;  "but,"  I  added  with  a  sigh,  "  this  spects  more  unhappy  than  yourself.  Thus  you 
afternoon's  performances  would  have  been  quite  J  will  find  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Divine  Providence 
as  agreeable  to  me  if  the  fairies  had  not  pulled;  — you  will  diminish  your  cares,  and  discover 
my  pretty  fly-brush  to  pieces  to  make  wings  how  very  little  reason  you  have  to  complain. 
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TOO  MUCH  HONEY." 


BY  HELEN  L.  BOSTWICK. 


"  I  really  think  its  getting  a  little  tiresome ;  \  a  few  moments.  After  they  left  him,  Mary 
I  do,  indeed  t  Such  uninterrupted  love  and  con-  \  noticed  that  her  husband  became  less  animated, 
fidence,  such  unshadowed  and  long-continued  \  and  finally  their  conversation  ceased.  She 
felicity.  I  half  wish  something  would  happen  \  fancied  that  some  business  affair  troubled  him, 
to  disturb  the  current  of  our  connubial  bliss  \  and  when,  near  their  own  gate,  they  overtook  a 
for  a  short  time,  say  half  an  hour  or  so.  Not  < "  darling  girl-friend,"  one  whom  she  had  not 
that  I  would  do  anything  to  make  Henry  angry  \  seen  since  her  marriage,  the  change  in  his  man- 
or jealous,  or  that  I  wish .  him  to  grow  capri-  j  ner  was  quite  forgotten. 

cious  or  tyrannical.  Oh,  no !  but  if  some  acci-  ;>  The  young  lady  friend  could  not  go  in.  "  Oh  I 
dent,  some  trifling  mistake,  or  misunderstand-  s  no— it  was  too  late !  but  she  had  a  thousand 
ing  were  to  happen,  just  to  cause  a  little  bit  of  >  things  to  say  to  her  dearest  Mary — they  would 
a  coolness,  for  a  little  bit  of  a  while,  it  strikes  J  walk  on  together."  So  Henry,  cautioning  his 
me  it  would  give  a  pleasant  relish  to  the  mono-  $  wife  not  to  remain  out  until  the  dew  fell,  went 
tony  of  our  present  life."  $  into  the  house  alone,  and  the  quondam  school- 

Thus  soliloquized  a  pretty  bride  of  seven  $  girls  walked  slowly  on  in  the  gathering  twilight, 
weeks,  sitting  alone  in  a  luxurious  chamber,  J  chatting  pleasantly  of  the  olden  times,  and  of 
with  a  basket  of  embroidery,  and  a  new  novel  \  Mary's  "  exquisite  husband." 
lying  on  the  table  beside  her.   With  the  latter  *    It  was  quite  dusk  when  she  again  turned 
her  attention  had  been  engrossed  nearly  the  \  homeward.    She  walked  rapidly,  lest  Henry 


whole  morning,  and  this  circumstance,  together 
with  her  extreme  youth,  constitute  the  only 
excuse  we  can  make  for  the  inconsiderate 
speech  which  had  fallen  from  her  lips. 

"  Henry  is  so  generous,"  she  continued,  look- 
ing absently  at  the  rings  on  her  white  'fingers  ; 
"  so  far  above  petty  suspicions  and  surmises, 
that  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
him  jealous  of  me,  without  doing  something 
actually  bad,  which,  of  course,  I  wouldn't  do. 
To  be  sure,  I  could  make  a  pretence  of  being 
angry  with  him ;  but  then,  he  thinks  me  amia- 
ble, and  I  would  like  to  have  him  continue 
thinking  so.  Besides,  I  want  it  to  be  something 
that  Bhall  seem  really  dreadful  at  the  time. 
Heigh-ho !  I  know  it's  all  very  foolish,  and,  per-  < 
haps,  if  I  had  something  useful  to  do,  I 
shouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing ;  but,  really, 
one  does  tire  of  too  much  honey  !  What  keeps  j 
Henry  so  late,  I  wonder.   I'll  go  and  see  if 


should  be  alarmed  for  her  safety ;  at  the  same 
time  wondering  a  little  that  he  did  not  come  in 
search  of  her,  and  half  hoping  she  might  find 
him  "just  the  least  offended."  Hurriedly  she 
closed  the  gate,  and  bounded  up  the  gravel 
walk.  Her  husband  sat  upon  the  piazza  in  the 
shadow  of  a  pillar,  and  she  was  rushing  past 
without  seeing  him,  when  he  suddenly  sprang 
up,  and  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"Not  quite  so  fast,  madam,  if  you  please," 
said  he,  in  constrained  tones,  that  sent  a  thrill 
through  Mary's  frame  ;  "  have  you  another  let- 
ter from  your  admirer,  that  you  make  such 
haste?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Henry  ?  I  have  no 
letter,"  she  exclaimed,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  with  a  vague  fear  that  he  was  deranged 
crossing  her  mind. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  led  her  to  the  lighted 
parlor,  and  still  retaining  her  arm,  seated  her 


there  is  a  ripe  strawberry  to  lay  beside  his  plate.  \  upon  the  sofa,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  a 
I  hear  Ann  setting  the  table."  \  letter  before  her. 

+      9      +  Have  you  not  met  Edward  Beam  a  second 

\  time  this  evening,  he  asked,  sternly. 
"  Bring  your  bonnet,  Mary,  and  let  us  take  a \    "No !"  was  her  answer,  in  faltering,  yet  in- 
walk.   There's  going  to  be  a  glorious  sunset  to-  J  dignant  tones.   "  I  met  him  but  once,  and  you 
night,"  said  Henry  White  to  his  wife,  a  day  or  ^  were  with  me." 

two  after  the  above  soliloquy.   Mary  needed  no  \    "  When,  then,  did  he  give  you  this  letter  ?" 
urging,  and  they  were  soon  strolling  in  the  di-  \    "  He  did  not  give  it  me.   I  never  saw  it  be 


rection  of  a  pleasant  grove  of  trees,  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  rural  village  in  which  they  re- 
sided. 

They  sat  in  the  shadows,  and  talked  of  love 
and  poetry  ;  they  spoke  of  their  own  courtship, 
and  its  happy  consummation ;  they  quoted 
Moore,  and  Burns,  and  endeavored  to  recollect 
some  passages  from  Browning  and  Tennyson, 
but  failed.  Laughing  a  little  at  this,  they  made,  \ 
perhaps,  the  most  practical  observation  they 
had  yet  done,  viz.;  that  it  was  growing  late, and; 
arose  to  go  home. 

On  their  way  they  met  a  gentleman  of  Mary's  \ 
acquaintance,  who  stopped  and  spoke  with  them 


fore." 

"  I  found  it  by  the  gate,  as  I  was  going  out 
to  meet  you,  and  supposed  you  had  dropped  it. 
If  not,  the  matter  is  little  mended,  since  it  is 
evident  that  the  writer  placed  it  there  for  you 
to  find  upon  your  return.  But  I  anticipated 
you.  Read." 

Mary  did  read,  and  with  wonder-dilating  eyes. 
It  was  addressed  to  her,  and  contained  extrava- 
gant protestations  of  Affection,  with  various  al- 
lusions to  former  meetings  and  correspondence. 
The  signature  was  simply  E.  B. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  inquired 
the  enraged  husband,  savagely,  and  Mary  felt 
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the  iron  gripe  upon  her  arm  tighten  to  painfnl- 
ness. 

She  burst  into  tears.  "  I  know  not  what  to 
think  of  it,  except  that  it  is  a  Tile  falsehood," 
was  all  she  could  articulate. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  coquet- 
ted with  this  man,  never  encouraged  his  ad- 
vances, or  deceived  me  in  regard  to  them  ?" 

"  Never — never  I" 

44  You  cannot  expect  me  to  believe  you,  Mary, 
after  such  proof  of  your  guilt  as  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  Tell  me  the  whole  truth  at  once,  and  it 
shall  be  better  for  you  than  deceiving  me  long- 
er?" 

"  I  have  told  you  the  truth,"  she  cried,  tremb- 
ling with  terror,  and  weeping  bitterly ;  "  do,  do 
believe  me  t  What  can  this  mean  ?  Oh  I  I  am 
80  miserable  1" 

M I  Mary,  for  I  see  that  you  suffer 

deeply,  but  I  cannot  believe  you  t  It  is  no  use 
longer  denying  the  facts.  Make  a  full  confession 
at  once,  and  if  I  do  not  promise  to  forgive  you, 
I  will,  at  least,  regard  your  fault  more  leniently. 
Dare  you  tell  me,"  he  continued,  seeing  that 
Mary  was  about  to  renew  her  protestations  of 
innocence,  "that  you  have  not  often  met  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  even  seeking  him  in  his 
office  rooms,  and  exchanged  vows  of  love  and 
constancy.   If  so,  listen,  for  I  have  further 


proof.  This  daguerreotype  I  found  this  evening 
in  a  private  drawer  of  your  bureau." 

"  Oh,  Henry,  stop !  I  cannot  bear  it !  I  am 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  a  diabolical  plot.  I 
see  it  all  t  But  though  these  things  are  against 
me,  I  am  innocent.  I  never  wronged  yon  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed.   I  would  swear  it !" 

"Hush I  do  not  add  perjury  to  your  other 
iniquity.  Look  at  this  picture,  and  then  say 
if  my  charges  are  not  true.  Say,  if  you  dare, 
that  you  do  not  love  the  original ;  that  yon 
never  vowed  to  be  his,  and  only  his,  forever  1 
Look  I" 

Poor  Mary  could  scarcely  see  through  her 
blinding  tears,  but  the  moment  her  glance  fairly 
rested  upon  it,  a  brightness,  as  of  Heaven's  own 
light,  illumined  her  face.  The  handsome,  be- 
nevolent features  of  her  own,  dear  husband. 
He  caught  her  in  his  arms :  "  Forgive  me,  dar- 
ling," he  explained,  "  and  next  time  you  indulge 
your  habit  of  talking  to  yourself,  be  sure  I  am 
not  behind  the  curtain  /" 

" Oh !  Henry,  I  am  so  relieved!  How  foolish 
I  have  been  I" 

"  A  little  too  romantic,  love,  that  is  all.  Bnt 
trust  me,  Mary,  no  greater  mistake  was  ever 
made,  than  to  suppose  that,  in  married  life, 
there  can  be  too  much  honey  /" 


THE  CHILD'S  THOUGHT. 

BY  ELIAN  GRAY. 


A  fair,  young,  graceful  child—  \ 

A  gentle  child  stood  by  her  mother's  side,  i 

With  Toice  like  low,  sweet  strains  at  eventide,  > 

And  spirit  nndeflled.  } 

She  rested  her  white  hand  I 

Upon  an  infant's  sinless  head,  and  pressed  5 

Her  lips  upon  its  brow ;  and  so  its  rest  J 

Was  watched  by  Love's  dear  band.  j 

The  child  gazed  on  the  face  \ 

Of  the  bright  sleeperKand  it  seemed  the  hoe—  \ 

The  color  which  the  flowers  win  from  the  dew,  < 

Had  given  her  cheek  its  grace.  M  j 

Perchance  the  sadden  glow  5 

"Was  bnt  the  stirring  of  the  tool's  young  thought,  ) 


Which  came  forth  like  a  message  that  is  fraught 
With  more  than  mortals  know. 

"Mother!  this  little  child 
God  gave  yon !"  and  the  mother's  heart  was  stirred 
With  sad,  sweet  feelings,  at  the  holy  word — 

The  message  nndtflled. 

Long  years  shall  pass  away — 
Tears,  it  may  be,  of  grief,  and  woe,  and  pain — 
And  from  the  relios  where  thick  dust  hath  lain, 

Hiding  the  iighj,  of  day. 

Ay,  when  bright,  silver  lines 
Lie,  like  a  crown,  upon  that  mothers  brow — 
These  treasured  words  shall  sound  again  as  now, 

Up  from  the  heart's  deep  mines. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  REVERIE. 

BY  COROLLA  H.  CBISWBLL. 


I  know  he  loves  me— yet  I  ne'er 
Have  heard  him  breathe  that  I  was  dear, 
But  when  he  speaks  his  tones  are  low, 
So  soft,  I  scarce  their  import  know. 
•When  sadly  upon  mine  his  dark  eyes  rest, 
I  know  he  loves — 'tis  in  that  glance  confessed. 

I  know  lie  loves  me — for  when  nigh, 
If  I  hut  chance  to  meet  his  eye, 


He  starts — and  as  he  turns  away, 
His  trembling  lips  his  thoughts  betray. 
I've  heard  him  sigh,  unconscious  I  was  near, 
While  on  his  cheek  there  fell  a  secret  tear ; 
His  passion  pare  he  hides  within  his  breast — 
I  know  he  loves  me,  though  'tis  unoonfessed. 

Sycamore  Villa,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
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GO  BACK,  ROSE;  YOU'RE  TOO  LITTLE  TO  COME! 

BT  KLLBZr  LOUISB  CHAVDLBS. 


[This  story  is  one  of  those  rare  pearls  we  love ;! 
to  place  before  our  readers.   We  cannot  men- 
tion the  publication  in  which  it  first  appeared, 
for  some  forgetful  editor  has  failed  to  make  the  ; 
credit  due.] 

There  were  three  of  us — Kate,  Annette,  and 
myself — and  we  were  going  into  the  old  wood 
to  hunt  for  strawberries.  Oh !  it  was  such  a 
delicious  day  in  June.  The  birds  sang  till  the 
air  was  fairly  vocal  with  their  melody,  and  all  :| 
the  green  trees  nodded  their  heads  in  approba- 
tion. The  very  brook  seemed  to  have  caught 
the  general  inspiration,  and  danced  along  through 
the  meadows,  as  if  keeping  time  to  a  quickstep 
of  the  fairies. 

Annette  Summers  and  I  had  been  invited  to 
spend  the  half-holiday  with  our  schoolmate 
Kate  Harrington.  Deacon  Harrington's  old- 
fashioned,  brown  house  fronted  toward  the 
South.  Behind  it  stretched  a  broad,  green 
meadow,  and  still  farther  back  was  a  densely 
wooded  acclivity,  famous  for  flowers  and  berries 
in  the  geography  of  every  child  in  Ryefield.  I 
used  to  love  to  look  at  Deacon  Harrington's  old 
brown  house,  even  in  those  early  days,  when  I 
had  not  a  single  well-defined  notion  of  artistic 
taste  in  my  curly  head.  I  know  now  that  it 
combined  to  an  eminent  degree  the  elements  of ; 
the  picturesque.  The  low  roof,  which  sloped 
backward  nearly  to  the  ground,  was  gray  with 
moss.  Ivy  crept  about  the  windows,  and  over 
the  rustic  porch  had  twined  climbing  roses, 
along  with  heavy  clusters  of  trumpet  creeper. 

There  was  a  rude  seat  at  the  doorway,  made 
of  the  lithe  boughs  of  the  white  birch,  twisted 
together  in  fantastic  fashion,  and  here  grand- 
mother Harrington  was  wont  to  sit,  with  her 
gray  woolen  knitting  work.  Oh !  what  a  treat 
we  used  to  think  it  to  spend  a  half-holiday  with 
Kate  Harrington. 

**  I  wish  I  were  you,  Kate,"  exclaimed  Annet- 
te, after  we  had  spent  half  the  long  summer 
afternoon  chasing  butterflies,  and  arranging  a  ] 
vegetable  baby-house^  with  hollyhocks,  for  our : 
ladies'  parasols,  and  tea-pots  manufactured  out ■ 
of  veritable  poppy-pods.  "  I  wish  I  were  you, : 
and  then  I  could  be  happy  all  day  long,  with  j 
nothing  to  trouble  me." 

"  You  could,  could  you  ?"  and  Kate's  cheeks : 
flushed,  as  she  put  away  from  them  her  heavy j 
bands  of  black  hair — "  you  think  so,  and  that's ; 
all  you  know  about  it.  I  have  a  thousand: 
things  to  vex  me.  There's  Rose,  for  instance.  I 
Mother  expects  me  to  be  constantly  taking  care  j 
of  her,  and  she's  the  greatest  little  torment  you  I 
ever  saw.  By  the  way,  girls,  let's  start  after 
those  strawberries  in  the  wood,  now  she's  out  of 
sight  for  a  minute,  so  she  won't  tease  to  go  with 
uat" 

We  were  just  about  half-way  aoross  the  mea- 
dow, when  we  heard  a  sweet  voice  crying : 


"  P'ease,  sister  Kate ;  Rose  wants  to  go 
too." 

I  turned  round,  I  remember,  and  thought  how 
beautiful  was  the  little  creature  coming  toward 
us.  She  was  very  unlike  her  sister  Kate.  Kate 
was  a  brunette,  but  the  little  white-robed  fig- 
ure tripping  across  the  meadow,  had  a  pale, 
spiritual  face,  and  long  curls  of  golden  hair 
falling  to  her  tiny  waist.  There  was  a  flush  on 
her  cheek,  and  a  look  of  eager,  beseeching  inter- 
est in  her  large,  blue  eyes  ;  and  she  stretched 
her  dimpled  arms  toward  us,  and  kept  crying 
in  her  earnestness : 

"  P'ease,  girls,  wait  for  Rose." 

A  look  of  vexation  crossed  Kate's  face,  and 
she  called  out  in  a  tone  of  extreme  irritability, 

"  Go  back,  Rose,  you're  too  little  to  come  1 
Go  back!  go  back!" 

Kate  always  had  a  way  of  being  minded,  and 
the  little  one  put  her  fingers  to  her  eyes,  and 
silently  turned  toward  the  house.  We  hurried 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  wood,  without  giving 
a  single  glance  backward.  I  think  Kate's  con- 
science reproached  her  for  her  selfishness,  and 
I  know  my  own  pleasure  was  spoiled  for  the 
afternoon.  We  found  plenty  of  strawberries 
;  red  and  ripe,  among  their  beds  of  leaves.  There 
;  were  little  blue-eyed  blossoms,  too,  that  kept 
:  reminding  me  of  Rosie,  and  I  was  not  sorry  when 
;  the  sunset  shadows  lengthened,  and  we  turned 
I  to  go  home. 

We  had  gone  down  the  hill  out  of  the  wood, 
!  and  crossed  several  rods  of  the  meadow-land, 
when  Kate  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper: — "See 
there,  girls,  what  is  that  white  thing  by  the 
;  brook  f   Do  you  see  it  ?" 

We  saw  it,  and  hurried  toward  it.  It  was 
Rose.  At  first  we  thought  she  was  dead. 
;  Scarcely  seemed  the  faintest  breath '  to  steal 
!  from  her  parted  lips,  and  the  pulsations  of  her 
heart  were  so  weak  you  could  scarcely  feel 
:  them.  She  was  in  a  kind  of  trance-like  sleep. 
It  was  sometime  before  we  succeeded  in  waking 
her,  and  then  her  limbs  seemed  chilled  and  stiff- 
:  ened  by  the  subtle  dampness  of  the  meadow- 
land  atmosphere.  She  could  not  stand.  How 
;  many  times  that  afternoon  the  little  darling  had 
begged  us  to  "  make  a  chair"  for  her,  with  our 
hands,  and  we  had  answered  that  we  couldn't 
stop.  We  made  one  now.  She  twined  her 
dimpled  arms  about  our  necks,  and  held  on 
very  tight,  but  she  didn't  speak,  except  once, 
and  then  she  only  said,  "Ain't  I  most  big  enough, 
sister  Kate?" 

Mrs.  Harrington  met  us  at  the  door  with  a 
;  wild  look  of  alarm.  "  Good  heavens,  Kate  !" 
she  exclaimed  ;  "  what's  the  matter  with  Rose  ?" 
And  taking  her  from  our  arms,  she  discovered 
that  her  clothes  were  almost  saturated  with 
moisture.  "  Kate,  child,  why  don't  you  speak  ? 
Has  Rose  been  in  the  water  f" 

"  No,  ma'am ;  but  she  went  into  the  meadqw 
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and  got  to  sleep,  and  we  found  her  there  sleep- 
ing."  •••••• 

Oh,  there  were  anxious  hearts  in  Deacon  Har- 
rington's brown  house  that*  night.  Very  ten- 
derly was  the  suffering  little  Rose  cradled  on  her 
mother's  breast,  hut  not  once  did  she  speak 
coherently.  Her  cheeks  burned,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  fever;  her  dimpled  arms  were 
tossed  above  her  head,  and  every  little  while, 
between  her  moans,  she  would  stretch  out  her 
hands  toward  some  imaginary  object,  and  say : 
"-P'ease,  sister  Kate,  isn't  Rose  most  big  enough?" 

Three  days  passed— days  of  incessant  watch- 
ing and  weariness,  and  toward  evening  the  lit- 
tle Rose  opened  her  blue  eyes,  after  a  restless 
slumber.  She  seemed  much  better,  and  the 
mother  glanced  hopefully  up  to  the  kind  physi- 
cian bending  over  her. 

" 1  cannot  say  she's  better,  madam.  God 
knows  I  wish  I  could ;  but  Rose  must  die  before 
midnight !"  and  the  tears  stood  in  glittering 
drops  on  the  good  man's  cheeks. 

The  mother's  great  grief  was  not  noisy.  She 
quietly  lifted  her  darling  from  the  bed,  and  sat 
down  with  her  in  her  arms.  Kate  stood  by, 
sobbing,  as  if  already  the  brand  of  Cain  were 
upon  her  brow. 


"P'ease,  mamma,"  said  the  little  one  at 
length — "  am  I  big  enough  to  go  to  Heaven  ?" 

"  Yes,  darling,"  was  the  tearful  answer.  "Je- 
sus loves  little  children." 

u  And,  mamma,  do  you  s'pose  he'll  forgive 
me  for  sitting  down  in  the  meadows  to  watch 
Katie,  when  you  told  me  I  mustn't  ever  Btay 
there?" 

"  Yes,  my  pet,  the  good  Saviour  will  forgive 
you  for  anything,  if  you  are  only  sorry;  but 
Rosie  doesn't  want  to  go  to  Heaven,  and  leave 
mother,  does  she  ?" 

"  I  heard  somebody  say  I  must  go,  when  I 
was  asleep,  mother ;  a  beautiful  lady,  with  oh! 
such  white,  shining  wings,  and  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  to  take  me,  but  I  didn't  go.  I 
woke  up  just  to  kiss  you  and  sister  once  more. 
P'ease  kiss  me,  Katie.  'Ittle  Rose  won't  never 
|  be  naughty  any  more  up  in  Heaven,  and  I'll 
;  grow  big  before  you  come,  Katy,  so  I  can  play 
>  with  you  up  there  I" 

There  were  tears,  sighs,  a  funeral,  and  a  little 
coffin.  The  rosebud  opened  its  petals  on  the 
bosom  of  Jesus.  The  little  earth-flower  was 
;"  big  enough  for  Heaven  1" 


FLOBENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 


There's  a  name  by  a  mother  spoken 

In  a  lonely  hour  of  prayer ; 
There's  a  name  in  accents  broken 

Uttered,  and  by  lips  of  care. 
Sbrters  in  their  tears  have  breathed  it; 

Hearts  have  sobbed  that  spoke  the  words ; 
Soldiers,  as  in  pride  they've  wreathed  it, 

Praised  the  hoar  that  name  was  heard. 
While  the  wintry  midnight  falleth, 

And  the  western  star  grows  pale, 
England  on  that  one  name  ealleth— 

Nightingale !  dear  Nightingale ! 

From  the  oouoh  where  wealth  reolineth 
To  the  camp  where  anguish  lies ; 

Where  the  bleeding  warrior  pineth, 
Where  the  brave  heart  sinks  and  dies : 

Seeking,  tending  the  neglected, 
Pouring  comfort  o'er  the  heart, 


Onward  moves  the  God-directed, 

God-assisted  for  her  part ! 
As  the  wintry  midnigh  falleth, 

And  the  western  star  grows  pale, 
Britain  on  the  one  name  ealleth — 

Nighingale !  dear  Nightingale ! 

Other  names  shall  fame  be  pealing, 

Other  names  may  upward  start, 
Not  like  thine,  to  last  while  feeling 

Throbs  within  a  human  heart : 
Not  like  thine,  whate'er  the  station, 

Nothing  can  that  name  efface — 
If  forgotten  by  the  nation, 

What  would  hide  its  deep  disgrace  ? 
While  the  sand  of  centuries  falleth, 

While  the  stars  of  years  grow  pale, 
Time  shall  hear  a  lip  that  ealleth, 

Nightingale  !  dear  Nightingale ! 

—  Charles  Swaiiu 


BORROW  NO  TROUBLE. 

BY  CLARA  AUGUSTA. 


There's  sorrow  enough  in  this  lower  world  of  ours, 

And  abundance  of  tear-drops  and  sighing, 
And  while  man  shall  live  he  always  will  find 

Causes  in  plenty  to  set  him  a-crying ; 
But  he  needn't  look  out  with  a  mote-searching  eye 

For  perplexity's  first  tiny  bubble. 
Won't  you  listen,  good  man,  to  a  piece  of  advice? 

Trust  in  God,  and  borrow  no  trouble. 

Life's  river  flows  not  over  beds  of  sweet  roses, 
Nor  always  o'er  sands  that  are  shining, 

And  poison  sometimes  lurks  along  the  green  vines 
Which  'round  the  rough  coast-rocks  are  twining. 


<  But  tho'  lift  be  a  river  of  quicksands  and  whirls, 
\    Or  a  field  oovered  o'er  with  coarse  stubble, 

|  It  always  is  best  to  look  on  the  bright  side, 
\    Trust  in  God,  and  borrow  no  trouble. 

<  There '8  faith'slamp  to  guide  us  o'er  all  the  dark  places, 
s    And  Hope  with  her  torches  e'er  burning, 

fAnd  we  need  fear  no  evil,  nor  stray  from  the  path, 
For  it  hath  not  a  "  shadow  of  turning," 

<  Heaven  smiles  in  the  distance,  and,  once  in  its  harbor, 
J    Our  joys  and  our  blisses  shall  double  ; 

And  it  always  is  best  to  toil  on  with  good  heart, 

<  Trust  in  God,  and  borrow  no  trouble. 
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THE  LITTLE  BLOSSOM  THAT  WITHERED  IN  ITS  BLOOM. 


[We  take  from  a  Minnesota  paper,  the  follow-  \  We  stand  by  his  little  grave.  We  are  incon- 
ing  yearning  tribute  of  a  bereaved  mother's  j  solable  that  he  must  lie  there.  We  think  his 
heart  to  the  sweetness,  beauty,  and  loveliness  dear  little  form  must  shudder  with  cold,  and 
of  her  first  born,  who  was  suddenly  stricken  \  fear  to  be  thus  constantly  alone.  With  irre- 
down  in  the  blossom  of  his  young  life.  It  will  i  pressible  yearnings  we  long  to  clasp  it  to  our 
touch  the  tearful  sympathies  of  many  mothers,  \ bosoms,  and  pour  our  tears,  on  that  golden, 
who,  like  the  writer,  has  seen  the  bright  eyes  of  |  brown  head,  as  often  we  have  done,  when  the 
innocent  childhood  close  upon  them  in  this! mere  thought  of  death  would  come,  as  he 
world  forever:]  i nestled  warm  and  lovingly  to  us.  Sometimes, 

—  jby  the  strength  of  faith,  we  feel  he  is  not  there. 

We  called  him  our  litUe  blossom.  We  knew  \  We  think  how  his  little  feet  have  journeyed 
from  the  first  hour  his  presence  blest  us,  that? along  through  the  dark  valley.  We  see  him 
he  was  fragile  and  delicate  as  the  lilies  and  roses  j  pause  and  hesitate,  as  he  has  left  the  green 
that  bloom  in  the  morning,  and  linger  but  for  a  \  slopes  of  earth-land,  and  we  see,  by  the  mute 
day.  And  as  he  unfolded  in  beauty  and  loveli-  expression  of  his  face,  and  the  appealing  glance 
nes9,  we  considered  that  eyes  as  bold  and  blue  \  of  his  large  eye,  how  full  of  shrinking  and  fear 
had  been  shut  in  darkness,  that  little  hearts  as  \  his  little  spirit  is !   We  know,  though  he  does 

|  not  call,  that  our  names  are  thrilling  on  his 


fond  and  warm,  had  become  ohilled  in  death ; 
and  so  we  clasped  him  in  a  closer  grasp,  as  if  the 
very  strength  of  our  perfect  love  could  shield 
him  from  the  wary  destroyer. 

O,  we  loved  him  with  an  idolatry  forbidden 
to  mortals,  and  in  the  adoration  of  our  hearts, 
involuntarily  and  supplicatingly  said :  Surely, 
the  good  God  who  has  so  abundantly  blessed  us 
with  each  other's  love,  who  has  made  the  earth 
to  us  a  Paradise,  and  has  glorified  our  house  by 


the  presence  of  a  tiny  cherub  from  the  angel- j  "  who  takes  little  children  in  his  arm,  and  car- 
land,  will  not  darken  and  desolate  all,  by  recall-        ^      *   s  8  i-— _  « 
ing  him  early  to  his  home  above.   And  so  we 
lived,  with  a  prayer  in  our  hearts  for  our  darling 
always,  a  prayer  that  he  might  be  spared  to  us 
till  the  sun  of  our  own  lives  should  go  down. 

And  so  he  became  the  life  of  our  life,  the 
heart  in  our  hearts,  and  we  said  it  is  not  a  sin 
that  we  oherish  and  worship  him.  Are  not  the 
very  heavens  fairer,  and  all  the  green  earth 
greener,  and  our  own  souls,  are  they  not  purer 
and  better,  since  baptized  in  this  new  and 


quivering  lips,  and  he  wonders  why  we  should 
have  forsaken  him  in  this  trying  hour.  But  as 
his  eye  sweeps  the  shadowy  distance,  and  his 
ear  is  bent  to  listen,  lo  I  a  bright  form  appears, 
and  a  soft  voice  falls  like  music  on  his  soul. 
Then  boldly  travel  his  little  feet  forward  through 
the  darkness,  his  spirit  is  born  into  a  new  enthu- 
siasm, upborne  by  a  new  and  wondrous  energy, 
and  his  little  hand  led  by  the  Good  Shepherd, 


lies  them  in  his  bosom." 

But "  we  see  as  through  a  glass,  darkly." 
The  question  will  come,  will  he  not  miss  us — 
who  has  been  to  us  such  a  morning  and  evening 
care.  Will  not  he  call  for  papa's  strong  hand, 
and  mamma's  assuring  words  of  love?  Will 
not  his  eye  grow  weary  of  seeing,  and  his  feet 
with  wandering,  even  over  the  shining  hills, 
and  the  ever  fresh  meadow-lands,  so  new  and 
beautiful  to  him,  and  will  he  not  fold,  now  and 
y  then,  his  angel-wings,  and  remember  the  earth- 


beautiful  love  for  our  ohild  ?  And  thus  we  lived,  *  home  he  has  left,  and  will  not  a  sigh  swell  his 
as  in  a  dream,  till  suddenly,  O,  so  suddenly  and  $  sinless  bosom,  for  the  grief  his  departure  has 
so  soon  our  little  one  fainted  by  the  wayside,  i;  betokened  ? 

his  journey  of  life  but  just  commenced,  the  <  O,  worshipped  child  t  we  must  yield  to  the 
fourth  season  of  flowers  just  crowning  his  brow.  $flat  of  "  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well."  We 
Firm  and  hardy  seemed  the  lithe  little  form,  re-  ij  cannot  call  thee  back ;  but  ever  and  ever  we  will 
solute  and  bold  the  spirit  that  glorified  it,  as  if  \  remember  thee,  our  loved  one,  and  ever  cherish, 
with  him  the  battle  of  life  would  be  gloriously  >  as  the  most  sacred  and  holy  of  words  and  things, 
fought,  the  brave  and  true  be  manfully  won.  \  the  name  and  memory  of  our  darling  boy — of 
But  he  is  gone  in  all  his  childish  strength,  and  \  our  fair  little  blossom  that  whithered  in  its 
love,  and  beauty.    Our  little  blossom  has  \  bloom.  Mi*  me  Mart  Lee. 

withered  in  its  bloom.  I    Sauk  Rapids,  M.  T. 

O,  what  an  hour  was  that,  when  the  blue  eye,  \   

shut  in  death,  seemed  to  look  pitifully  upon  us  j  A  vert  curious  invention  has  been  made  in 
in  our  helpless  agony;  when  the  cold,  still  sweet  I  England.  Its  object  is  the  manufacture  of  pic- 
little  Hps  gave  no  answering  pressure,  and  we  iture  frames,  and  other  articles  of  like  description, 
knew  they  could  open  to  us  with  words  of  love  \  out  of  bricks  ;  and,  singular  enough,  suoh  an  ob- 
no  more !  Vain  were  the  pious  words  said  to !  ject  as  this  has  been,  and  can  be,  successfully  ac- 
ua,  "  Your  ohild  is  happier  now— your  darling  ?  oomplished.  It  is  done,  as  is  represented,  by  re- 
is  in  Heaven."  Was  he  not  gone  from  our  em- j  ducing  pieces  of  old  bricks  to  powder,  mixing  this 
brace  f  Was  not  all  of  our  earth-life  henceforth  \  powder  with  some  portion  of  the  tar,  or  refuse  of 
to  be  lonely,  without  his  presence— to  be  filled  j  gas  works, and  then  compressing  the  mixture  into 
with  mournful  memories,  irrefrainable  regrets  \  suitable  moulds.  The  result  of  this  process  is  said 
for  our  loved  and  lost — for  our  precious  little  *  to  be  a  solid,  durable,  and  beautiful  article,  of  al- 
blossom,  that  withered  in  its  bloom  f  \  most  any  given  pattern. 
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THE  BROKEN  PROMISE, 


•BY  VIRGINIA  P.  TOWNSBVD. 


"  May  Eva  go  with  me,  mamma,  into  the 
woods  ?  It  isn't  but  just  half  a  mile,  and  I 
will  be  so  very  careful  of  her,"  and  Willie  Em- 
mond,  who  was  ten  that  very  month,  and  just 
five  years  his  sister's  senior,  looked  down  very 
tenderly  on  the  hazel-haired  little  head  that 
hardly  reached  np  to  his  shonlder. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  please  to  let  Evy  go  with  Wil- 
lie ?  It  will  be  so  nice,  to  sit  under  the  trees, 
and  hear  the  little  birds  sing,"  lisped  the  soft, 
pleading  voice  of  the  child,  and  a  pair  of  white 
arms  stole  gently  around  the  lady's  neck.  She 
was  a  tender,  loving  mother ;  it  was  very  hard 
to  look  into  those  two  bright,  upturned  faces, 
and  say  "  no  ;"  and  at  last  Mrs.  Eramond  con- 
sented, making  a  sort  of  compromise  with  her 
better  judgment,  as  mothers  so  often  do. 

So,  with  more  injunctions  than  his  thought- 
less little  cranium  ever  contained  for  five 
minutes,  Willie  started  off,  with  Eva's  hand 
clasped  tightly  in  his  own  ;  and  he  was  a  proud 
and  happy  boy,  in  his  new  office  of  protector  to 
his  little  sister,  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the 
whole  household. 

I  am  certain,  too,  that  Willie  was  very  sin- 
cere in  his  promises  to  his  mother,  and  that  he 
fully  intended  to  take  the  very  best  care  of 
Eva,  and  not  leave  her  for  a  single  moment. 
Ah,  little  children !  do  you  not  know  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  make,  than  to  keep  good  inten- 
tions, sometimes  P 

Well,  the  boy  and  girl  reached  the  woods  in 
a  most  hilarious  frame  of  mind,  and  it  was  a 
joyous  sound  to  hear  their  light,  rippling  laugh- 
ter, waking  up  the  echoes  that  slept  so  myste- 
riously among  the  far  away  woods  and  hollows. 
They  sat  down  under  a  great  birch  tree,  and 
Willie  gathered  butteroups  and  sweet  olover, 
and  showed  Eva  where  the  grasshoppers  hid  in 
the  long  grass,  and  how  the  squirrels  had  scat- 
'  tered  the  last  autumn's  nut  shells  on  the  ground ; 
and  then  he  showed  her  the  sheep,  seeming 
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hardly  larger  than  snow-flakes,  grazing  on  the 
distant  hills. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  number  of  loud, 
clear  voices  rang  up  to  them  from  the  lane,  and 
a  few  moments  later,  some  half-dozen  of  Willie's 
schoolmates  bounded  into  the  little  footpath 
that  led  past  the  birch  tree  into  the  woods. 

Of  course,  the  young  gentleman  was  not  long 
:  in  acquainting  them  with  his  whereabouts,  for 
he  had  highly  social  instincts,  and,  with  a  loud 
;  shout  at  this  discovery,  the  boys  joined  him. 

They  were  having  a  merry  time.  Duly  pro- 
vided with  kettles  and  baskets,  they  were  going 
to  Berryfield,  to  gather  high-vine  blackberries. 
"It  was  not  more  than  half-a-mile  from  the 
birch  tree,"  they  insisted,  although  boys,  like 
older  people,  have  a  remarkable  faculty  of 
seeing  distances  through  the  vision  of  their  own 
wishes. 

Now  poor  Willie  was  beset  on  all  sides  to  ac- 
company them.  They  brought  forward  such  an 
eloquent  array  of  inducements,  in  the  shape  of 
fun  and  frolic,  they  obviated  every  difficulty  so 
readily,  which  he  considered  insurmountable, 
that  at  last  his  stout  refusals  almost  gave  way. 
But  looking  at  Eva,  he  remembered  his  promise 
to  his  mother,  and  he  resolved  to  stay.  Then 
he  glanced  back  at  the  boys,  and  his  determi- 
nation was  shaken  again.  He  thought  of  the 
rare  time  they  would  have  among  the  vines,  and 
what  fine  sport  it  was  to  pile  the  baskets  with 
berries,  and  then  he  could  certainly  be  baok  in 
an  hour,  of  course  he  could,  the  boys  said  so. 

"  Eva,  little  sister,  will  you  play  with  the 
flowers,  like  a  good  girl,  and  sit  as  still  as  a 
mouse,  and  not  stir  an  inch,  while  Willie's 
gone  ?" 

"Yes.  I'll  sit  still  just  so,  Willie,"  lisped 
the  little  one.   "  You  won't  be  away  long,  will 

you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  I  I'll  be  back  very  soon.  You  won't 
be  lonesome,  will  you,  dear?" 
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"No.  HI  be  good,"  smiled  the  sweet  child,  j  in  one  part,  across  which  a  narrow  plank  was 
and  with  a  kiss,  and  many  promises  of  imme-j  lain. 

diate  return,  Willie  left  his  sister,  looking  like  \  Little  Eva  concluded  that  Willie  most  be  on 
a  picture,  as  the  sunlight  sifted  down  through  \  the  other  side,  for  it  never  occurred  to  her  that 
the  birch  branches  on  her  hazel  hair,  and  Wil-ij  she  might  have  taken  the  wrong  way  in  her 
lie  went  off  with  the  boys,  as  he  would  not  have!  search  for  him,  so  she  started  on  the  plank, 
done,  had  he  listened  to  a  soft  voice  that  kept  i  Alas !  alas  I  As  I  said,  the  plank  was  narrow, 
whispering  in  his  heart, "  It  it  wrong,  it  it  wrong,  \  her  feet  were  weary,  her  head  was  dizzy,  and 
Willie  /"  I  the  waves  beneath  were  very  dark.   She  tot- 

Eva  played  awhile  with  the  flowers,  but  the  { tered,  lost  her  foothold.  Oh !  there  was  no  ear 
child  grew  weary,  at  last,  and  looking  up,  shei  to  hear  the  wild  shrieks  of  the  little  girl,  as  she 
saw  a  large  cow,  that  had  come  from  the  adja- j  went  down  into  the  dark  arms  of  the  water.  A 
cent  meadow,  quietly  feeding,  a  little  distance  little  later,  and  Eva  Emmond  was  with  the  an- 
from  her.  \  gels  in  Heaven ! 

Now  Eva  had  a  little,  coward  heart,  and  though  \   

the  cow  was  very  harmless,  she  was  frightened  It  was  sundown  when  Willie  reached  the  old 
every  time  it  moved  its  head,  and  at  last  she  >  biroh  tree,  and  Eva  was  gone  I 
commenced  crying,  and  calling  on  Willie ;  but  |  The  boys  scattered  themselves  along  the 
the  echoes  only  answered,  "  Williel  Willie  I"  \  meadows,  and  through  the  woods,  to  find  her, 
Finally,  the  cbild  concluded  to  get  up,  and  go  •  while  one  of  them  carried  home  the  fearful 
off  in  search  of  her  brother.  She  did  not,  of  \  tidings  to  Willie's  parents, 
course,  know  the  way,  and  in  a  little  while  she  \  Late  that  night,  they  drew  up  the  little  girl 
wandered  off  into  the  woods,  sobbing  all  the;  from  the  water,  her  bright  hair  matted  together, 
time  with  fright  and  loneliness,  and  calling  up-  \  her  soft  eyes  closed.  She  was  drowned !  drown- 
on  Willie,  witb  only  the  mocking  echoes  to  an-  j  ed !  drowned t 

swer  her.  It  began  to  grow  dark,  for  the  night  j  You  can  imagine  Willie's  feelings  better  than 
shadows  drop  down  early  in  the  deep  woods,  j  I  oan  tell  them.  I  know  your  hearts  will  be 
and  this  only  increased  the  terror  of  the  child,  j  very  sorry  for  him  t    Oh !  little  children,  it  is 

She  was  very  tired  when  she  reached  the  j  never  well  to  "  break  your  promises." 
pond.    It  was  not  wide,  but  nearly  six  feet  deep  \ 


THE  RAIN 

A  SONG  FOR  LITTLE  EDDY. 


BY  CAROLINE  OLBA80N. 


You  say  the  sky  is  calm  and  bright,  and  the  clouds 

that  come  and  go 
Over  the  clear  and  starless  blue,  are  white  as  drifted 

snow. 

And  when  the  setting  sun  goes  down,  in  the  far-off, 
golden  west, 

In  waves  of  crimson  light  they  fold,  like  curtains,  round 
his  rest. 

But  the  rain  !  the  merry  rain ! 
I  long  for  the  merry  rain  ! 
There's  music  in  the  tinkling  fall,  of  the  smallest  drop 
of  rain ! 

The  beautiful,  blue  sky  you  love,  my  eyes  may  never 
see, 

But  the  air  is  full  of  pleasant  sounds,  for  God  is  good 
to  me. 

The  lake  its  solemn  anthem  sings,  the  west  wind 
whispers  low, 

The  wild  birds  sing,  the  very  flowers  make  music  while 
they  grow. 
And  tbe  rain,  the  falling  rain  ! 
The  soft,  refreshing  rain  ! 
The  dearest  of  all  sounds  to  me,  is  the  song  of  the 
summer  rain. 


I  often  sit  in  the  open  door,  and  bend  my  head  to 
hear 

The  footsteps  of  the  passing  hours,  when  you  say  the 
sky  is  clear ; 

The  sunbeams  steal  so  noiselessly,  I  know  not  day 
from  night, 

I  feel  them  warm  upon  my  cheek,  but  I  ca  nnot  hear  the 
light ! 

But  the  rain,  the  merry  rain ! 
The  rippling,  tinkling  rain  ! 
There's  music  in  the  faintest  sound  of  a  drop  of  falling 
rain ! 

I  listen  for  the  coming  storm,  and  my  heart  beats 

loud  and  high, 
TV  hen  the  heavy  thunder  rolls  along  the  arch  of  the 

vaulted  sky  ; 

When  down  the  rushing  waters  come,  with  a  loud 

and  sullen  roar, 
Like  the  wares  of  the  angry,  wind-lashed  lake,  as  they 
break  along  the  shore. 

The  rain,  the  rushing  rain  ! 
The  wild,  tempestuous  rain ! 
A  storm  of  joy  is  in  my  soul,  when  I  hear  the  rushing 
rain! 
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finis  ta  housekeepers. 


[Mrs.  Arey,  who  edits,  with  io  mnoh  industry  i 
and  taot, "  The  Home,"  published  at  Buffalo,; 
New  York,  gives,  in  that  magazine,  a  Beries  of  i 
excellent  hints  for  home  comforts,  from  which 
we  select  the  following:] 

Hints  fob  Homb  Comforts. — Housekeepers 
should  not  only  have  a  fixed  time  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  necessary  work,  but  they  should 
never  allow  a  trifle  to  jostle  the  stated  work  out 
of  its  place.  If  a  real  obstacle  to  the  doing  of 
it  at  a  fixed  time  should  arise,  then  let  it  be  done 
at  the  first  possible  moment  afterward.  And 
when  the  obstacles  come,  do  not  fret  over  them. 
If  they  are  inevitable,  take  them  with  quiet 
philosophy.  Fretting  will  only  waste  time,  and 
strength,  and  patience,  and  will  never  help  the 
matter  at  all.  What  if  it  does  rain  on  the  wash- 
ing-day, when  yon  wished  to  have  your  clothes 
nicely  dried  and  folded  down  at  night?  Very 
likely  it  is  just  the  time  when  the  clothes  need- 
ed to  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  rinsing  water, , 
in  order  to  be  the  better  bleached.  Add  a  little  i 
lye  when  they  are  boiled,  and  soak  them  in 
plenty  of  water,  and  the  snowy  whiteness  with 
which  they  will  appear  on  the  lines  next  day, 
will  recompense  you  for  the  delay.  The  rule 
should  be,  to  use  your  best  endeavors  to  have 
all  work  done  at  its  fixed  time,  but  if  obstacles 
will  arise,  try  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account. 
There  is  rarely  an  upsetting  of  your  arrange- 
ments that  can  occur,  from  which  you  can  not 
gain  some  good,  if  you  choose. 

The  family  mending  should  be  done  every 
week,  and  the  best  time  for  doing  it  is  when  the 
clothing  is  folded  down  from  the  frames  where 
it  has  been  aired.  If  the  articles  are  left  in  a 
basket,  or  other  place  to  wait  for  the  stitches 
they  require,  they  will  almost  invariably  become 
soiled  or  tumbled.  Where  articles  that  are 
stiffened  with  starch  require  mending,  it  should 
be  done  after  the  starch  has  been  washed  out, 
and  before  they  are  starched  and  ironed  again. 
And  so  with  children's  clothing ;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  should  be  repaired,  either  before  it 
is  put  into  the  wash,  or  after  it  is  washed,  and 
before  it  is  ironed.  Where  this  method  of 
mending  is  practised  the  year  round,  the  weekly 
mending  will  usually  become  a  very  light  mat- 
ter, and  the  yearly  making  will  be  diminished 
by  half  from  the  necessities  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  leave  their  garments  out  of  re- 
pair. 

"Aititeh  in  time, 
Saves  nine, " 

we  have  heard  always,  and  the  homely  old 
adage  doesn't  tell  half  the  truth ;  for  more 
than  that  is  saved  in  time  and  money,  as  well 
as  stitches.  But  nothing  is  saved  when  time 
*8  (29 Dt  °7er  ^arment8  D0t  worth  repairing. 


"  It  is  never  best  to  spend  a  dollar's  worth  of 
time  to  save  sixpence  worth  of  money,"  some 
one  has  said,  and  the  rule  applies  here  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  Such  things  must  depend  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  individual,  and  upon  the 
relative  value  to  each  one  of  time  and  money. 

Much  of  our  housekeeping  has  to  be  done  in 
the  midst  of  feeble  health,  and  the  imperative 
duty  of  training  our  children.  Where  the 
mistress  of  a  family  has  the  trial  of  ill  health 
to  contend  with,  it  is  all  important  that  she 
should  decide  just  how  much  she  can  do  con- 
sistently, and  what  is  most  neccessary  for  her 
to  do  with  her  own  hands,  and  then  be  satisfied 
to  leave  the  rest  to  hands  that  are,  undoubtedly, 
less  Bkillful  than  her  own,  or  to  let  it  be  undone. 
The  life  and  health  of  the  mother  of  a  family, 
if  she  is  at  all  worthy  of  her  responsible  posi- 
tion, is  a  thing  of  primary  importance.  No 
other  person  can  supply  her  place,  and  where 
she  has  but  little  physical  strength,  she  should 
look  to  it,  that  it  is  not  thrown  away  on  trifles. 

In  such  cases,  little  hands  can  do  a  great  deal, 
with  patient  and  systematic  direction.  Of 
course,  some  one  must  do  the  head-work  for 
them,  cheerfully  and  patiently  They  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  anything  properly  of  them- 
selves. But  their  constant  failures  must  be 
pointed  out  to  them  in  a  happy  manner,  with- 
out fretting  or  discouraging  them.  They  will 
thus  be  aiding  in  the  wearying  tasks  a  mother 
has  to  perform,  and  adding  largely  to  their  own 
stock  of  happiness  and  information.  A  mother, 
even  who  is  confined  to  her  bed,  can  often  be 
made  very  comfortable  by  the  little  people 
about  her,  who,  if  they  have  been  properly 
trained,  will  delight  in  the  kind  offices  they  are 
able  to  perform.  A  child  of  six  or  seven  years 
old  can  be  taught  to  tidy  a  room,  or  to  make 
the  toast  and  tea  for  an  invalid — with  an  eye  to 
superintend;  and  the  pleasure  a  mother  will 
experience  in  receiving  such  favors  from  the 
hands  of  her  little  children,  will,  perhaps,  be  as 
conducive  to  health  as  the  prescriptions  of  the 
physician.  Indeed,  happiness  is  a  great  pro- 
moter of  health.  The  head  work  of  a  cheerful, 
systematic  person,  will  go  a  great  ways  in  the 
directing  of  unskillful  hands,  so  long  as  their 
failures  can  be  borne  without  worrying  or  im- 
patience; but,  when  the  mental  powers  are 
all  frittered  away,  from  a  habit  of  fretfulness,  of 
oourse  there  is  no  energy  left  for  the  direction 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  direct  themselves. 

No  matter  what  your  circumstances  in  life 
may  be,  your  children  should  be  taught,  while 
they  are  still  children,  to  perform  such  offices  as 
we  have  mentioned,  for  the  sick— not  drudgingly, 
but  sufficiently  to  understand  that  such  things 
are  a  part  of  the  work  of  life.  Their  sympathies 
will  thus  be  enlisted,  and  they  will  be  fortified 
against  any  future  emergency.   This  over-work 
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for  the  older  members  of  a  household,  while  j    This  is  very  nice,  and  much  liked  by  those 
the  younger  ones  are  left  entirely  without  em-  who  are  not  fond  of  terrapins, 
ployment,  is  a  great  evil.   They  not  only  acquire  j 

a  distaste  of  work  from  habitual  idleness,  but  Scotch  Cake.— One  pound  and  a  half  of  flour ; 
they  grow  weary  almost  of  life  itself,  from  very  <  one  pound  of  sugar ;  one  pound  of  butter ;  one 
listlessness,  and  want  of  proper  occupation,  tea-spoonful  of  cinnamon  ;  one  gill  of  milk. 
You  may  over-task  them  with  study,  but  that  Bub  the  flour,  butter,  sugar,  and  cinnamon 
is  not  the  thing.  The  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  (together ;  after  which,  add  the  milk.  Knead 
needs  ezeroise,  and  they  need  to  feel  the  plea-  j  well»  roll  into  thin  sheets,  out  with  a  round,  tin 
sure  of  being  useful,  and  to  do  something  { cutter,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  a 
whioh  they  know  they  have  done  well,  and  of  >  Hgnt  brown. 

which  their  consciences  can  approve.   Training  _         _  ,,,,,, 

them  to  make  a  $how,  even  if  it  succeeds,  will  L  Fed^  Cake -Two  pounds  and  a  half  ot 
not  "pay,"  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  term,  flouri  and  a  quarter  of  sugar  ;  half 

half  as  well  as  teaching  them  to  give  and  re-  f  Pound  of  h"\ieJ  5  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ;  two 
oeive  happiness  by  kind  acts  in  the  home  circle.  to^^5£14°f  8aleratus »  ^  apint  of  milk. 

f    Rub  the  butter,  sugar,  and  flour  together ; 

[The  following  receipts  are  from  WiddifleWs  r\en  ^  aU  the  other  togwdtort*,  knead  the 
New  Cook-Book,  just  published  by  T.  B.  Peter-  w    le  mto  a  Bmooth  dough.    R°U  ^  out  into 

son .  ]  »  <  tliin  sheets,  cut  the  cakes  in  the  form  of  a 

\  diamond,  and  bake  them  on  greased  tins,  in 

Jelly  Cheese. — Clean,  very  carefully,  two  sets  I  a  quick  oven ;  when  done,  loosen  them  from 
of  pig's  feet,  put  them  into  hot,  salted  water,  >  the  tins  with  a  knife,  before  they  become  cool, 
sufficient  to  cover  them,  let  them  boil  slowly,  \ 

until  perfectly  tender,  and  the  meat  falls  from  s  Reed  Bird  Dumplings. — Prepare,  very  care- 
the  bone.  Then  put  them  on  a  dish,  and  take  <  Mly,  one  dozen  or  more  reed  birds  ;  wash  them 
out  all  the  bones,  cut  up  the  meat  into  small  \  through  several  waters,  and  season  with  salt, 
pieces,  and  return  it  to  the  kettle,  and  stir  well  \  black  pepper,  and  dredge  with  flour.  Then 
with  two  quarts  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  were  \  make  a  light  crust,  as  for  apple  dumplings,  roll 
boiled.  Then  season  with  salt,  cayenne,  sage,* out  a  piece  of  moderate  thiokness,  and  about 
sweet  marjoram,  and  four  or  five  red  peppers,  $ tne  8*ze  °f  a  saucer,  in  which  place  two  birds, 


out  fine. 


and  between  them,  a  small  piece  of  butter,  with 


Stir  all  well  together,  and  after  letting  it  sim-  \  large  oysters,  seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and 
mer  slowly  ten  minutes,  put  it  into  deep  dishes ;  |  pepper.  Tie  each  one  in  a  dumpling  oloth, 
when  cold,  cut  into  slices,  and  warm  in  a  pan  \  drop  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  con- 
wUh  a  little  vinegar,  or  eat  cold,  as  preferred.    I  tinue  boiling  for  one  hour ;  then  take  them  out 

\  of  the  kettle,  remove  the  oloths  carefully,  and 
Sweetbreads  (French  Style). — Take  three  *  send  to  table  hot. 
large  sweetbreads,  put  them  into  hot  water,  and  \ 

let  them  boil  ten  minutes ;  when  cool,  skin,  but  $  Farina  Pudwng. — One  quart  of  milk  ;  one 
do  not  break  them.  Season  with  salt  and  pep-  $  tea-cup  and  a  half  of  farina ;  seven  eggs ;  two 
per,  and  dredge  over  a  little  flour ;  then  fry  £  ounces  of  butter ;  three  table-spoonsful  of  white 
them  slowly  in  butter,  a  light  brown  on  both sugar ;  one  table-spoonful  of  rose-water ;  the 
sides.   When  done,  place  them  on  a  dish,  and  \  grating  of  one  fresh  orange. 


remove  all  the  brown  particles  from  the  pan 
( retaining  the  butter) ;  then  pour  in,  while  off 
the  fire,  one  gill  of  boiling  water,  and  dredge  in 
one  dessert-spoonful  of  browned  flour,  stirring  it 
all  the  time.  Then  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste ;  mix  well,  and  just  before  removing 
it  from  the  fire,  stir  in  gradually  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  Madeira  wine.  After  dredging  in 
the  flower,  and  seasoning  the  gravy,  as  soon  as 
it  comes  to  boil,  stir  in  the  wine  ;  while  boiling ; 
hot,  pour  it  over  the  sweetbreads,  and  send  to  I 
table  in  a  well-heated  (covered)  dish. 

Chicken  Dressed  as  Terrapins. — Boil  a  fine, 
large,  tender  ohioken  ;  when  done,  and  while 
yet  warm,  out  it  from  the  bones  into  small 
pieces,  as  for  ohioken  salad ;  put  it  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  one  gill  of  boiling  water ;  then  stir 
together,  until  perfeotly  smooth,  one  quarter  of  i 
a  pound  of  butter,  one  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and 
the  yolk  of  one  egg  ;  whioh  add  to  the  ohioken, 


Put  the  farina  into  a  bowl,  and  with  a  part  of 
the  milk,  make  it  about  the  consistency  of 
cream ;  the  remainder,  place  over  a  slow  fire,  in 
a  farina  kettle,  and  as  soon  as  it  cames  to  a 
boil,  stir  in  the  farina  gradually.  Three  or  five 
minutes  will  cook  it ;  then  remove  it  from  the 
Are,  and  stir  in  the  butter,  with  a  little  salt. 
Separate  the  eggs,  and  to  the  yolks  add  the  su- 
gar, whioh  beat  until  light.  When  the  farina 
is  sufficiently  cool,  stir  them  in  by  degress,  with 
the  rose-water  and  orange.  Whisk  the  whites 
until  stiff  and  dry,  and  mix  through  lightly,  half 
at  a  time.  Butter  your  pudding  dish,  put  in 
the  mixture,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Eat  with  wine  sauce,  or 
nun's  butter. 

Biscuit  Fritters. — Take  some  light  sugar 
biscuit,  split  them  in  half,  saturate  them  (but 
not  sufficiently  to  fall  to  pieces),  with  a  custard 
made  with  six  eggs  to  a  quart  of  milk,  omitting 


half  at  a  time,  stirring  all  well  together ;  then  ^  sugar,  then  fry  them  in  hot  lard  a  light  brown 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.   After  letting  it  j  on  both  sides,  and  eat  with  wine  sauce,  or 
simmer  about  ten  minutes,  add  half  a  gill  of  $  nun's  butter. 
Madeira  wine,  and  send  to  table  hot 
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Calisthenics  and  Gymnastics. — It  is  too  often,  lands,  people  often  die  by  famine,  here  we  die 
that  the  sick  or  ailing  are  indisposed  to  exer-  J  of  too  much  eating.  In  New  England,  it  is  pies 
tion  of  any  kind.  They  have  given  themselves  j  and  sweet  cakes  that  kill ;  in  the  Middle  States 
up  to  listlessness  and  inactivity.  While  they  s  it  is  a  surfeit  of  good  beef ;  in  the  Sooth,  it  is 
remain  in  this  condition,  their  case  is  almost  j  another  thing ;  in  the  West,  still  another ; 
hopeless.  They  require  to  compel  themselves  j  everywhere  it  is  too  much  eating. 
to  resist  this  torpor  by  regularly  and  actively  \  The  evil  wonld  be  less  if  we  were  a  more 
employing  what  bodily  powers  they  do  possess  ;  j  active  people.  It  may  seem  strange  to  accuse 
and  calisthenio  and  gymnastic  exercises  are  j  Americans  of  a  want  of  activity ;  but  while 
indispensable  to  the  full  development  of  them,  j  they  give  the  brains  plenty  to  do,  or  one  set  of 

Horace  Mann,  in  speaking  of  the  gymnasium,  j  muscles,  they  neglect  everything  else.  The 
says  : —  ^  J  lawyer  sticks  to  his  desk,  the  minister  to 

"  It  requires  fno  very  strong  imagination  to  S  his  study,  the  shop-keeper  to  his  counter,  the 
see  the  horrid  forms  of  the  diseases  themselves,  j  merchant  to  his  store.  They  eat  and  work,  but 
as  they  are  exorcised  and  driven  from  the  bo-  s  take  no  recreation.  They  reduce  themselves 
dies  which  were  once  their  victims,  and  are  j  to  mere  money-making  machines.  They  go 
compelled  to  seek  some  new  tenement.  Those  >  one  unvaried  round,  like  horses  in  a  mill.  Is 
prodigious  leaps  over  the  vaulting  horse,  how  i  it  wonderful,  that,  while  living  like  hermits, 
they  kick  hereditary  gout  oat  of  the  toes !  \  yet  gorging  like  fox-hunters,  they  gradually 
Those  swift  somersets,  with  their  quick  and  I  lay  the  seeds  of  diseases,  varying  according  to 
deep  breathings,  are  ejecting  bronchitis,  asthma  the  professions  they  follow,  yet  all  originating 
and  phthisic  from  the  throat  and  lungs.  On  j  in  over-feeding,  combined  with  neglect  of  ex- 
yonder  pendant  rope,  consumption  is  hung  up  >  ercise  f  Is  it  strange  that  they  die  of  too  much 
like  a  malefactor,  as  it  is.    Legions  of  devils  \  eating  ? 

are  impaled  on  those  parallel  bars.  Dyspepsia  5  We  have  temperance  societies,  Corson  leagues 
lost  hold  of  her  victim  when  he  mounted  the  S  and  Maine  Law  associations  in  plenty.  But  who 
flying  horse,  and  has  never  since  been  able  to  \  will  found  a  "  Society"  on  the  discouragement 
regain  her  throne,  and  live  by  gnawing  the  vi- 1  of  excessive  "  eating,"  which,  to  be  frank  with 
tals.  There  goes  a  flock  of  nervous  distempers,  \  reformers,  we  need  almost  as  much.  Recollect, 
headaches  and  tio-doloreux  and  St.  Anthony's  S  wine- bibbers  and  gluttons  were  anathematized 
fire ;  there  they  fly  out  of  the  window,  seeking  j  in  the  same  breath.  Yet  many  a  person  who 
some  stall-fed  alderman,  or  fat  millionaire,  or  j  would  not  touoh  strong  drink,  dies  at  last  a 
aristocratic  old  lady.  Rheumatism  and  cramps  j  victim  to  eating. 
and  spasms  sit  coiled  up  and  chattering  in  the  \  _ 
corners  of  the  room,  like  satanic  imps,  as  they  \  Tobacco  and  its  Baneful  Effects— Caption 
are ;  the  strong  muscles  of  the  athletic  having  ^  Parents  and  Others.— It  has  been  affirmed, 
shaken  them  off,  as  the  lion  shakes  the  dew-  that  of  twenty  deaths  of  young  men  between 
drops  from  his  mane.  Jaundice  flies  away  to  tne  *8es  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  ten  origi- 
yellow  the  cheeks  and  blear  the  eyes  of  my  fair  m  the  wa8te  of  constitution  by  smoking ! 
young  lady,  reclining  on  her  ottomans  in  her  The  vicious  habit  destroys  more  than  the  pub- 
parlor.  The  balancing  pole  shakes  lumbago  lie-house !  The  use  of  tobacco  is  the  chief 
out  of  the  back,  and  kinks  out  of  the  femoral  source  of  general  debility,  nervous  trembling  of 
muscles,  and  stitches  out  of  the  side.  Pleurisy  the  bands,  weakness  of  the  extremities,  cancer 
and  apoplexy,  and  death  hover  round ;  they  look  of  the  tongue,  disease  of  the  stomach,  jaundice, 
into  the  windows  of  this  hall,  but  finding  brain  <  and  in  verV  manV  instances  of  insanity,  as  the 
and  lungs  and  heart  defiant  of  their  power,  they  |  reports  of  the  lunatic  asylums  plainly  testify, 
go  away  in  quest  of  some  lazy  cit,some  guzzling  >  M  the  habit  is  contracted  at  too  early  an  age, 
drone,  or  some  bloated  epicure  at  his  late  sup-  \  ( at  the  present  moment  too  prevalent  a  habit, J) 
per,  to  fasten  their  pangs  upon  him.  In  the  it  stunts  the  growth,  and  causes  permanent 
meantime  the  rose  blooms  again  on  the  pale  muscular  weakness.  Dr.  Webster  remarks, 
cheek  of  the  gymnast :  his  shrivelled  skin  is  )  t&*t  on  post-mortem  examination  of  the  bodies 
filled  out,  and  his  non-elastic  muscles  and  bones '  of  inveterate  smokers  "cretinism"  is  always 
rejoice  anew  in  the  vigor  and  buoyancy  o^P1"686114-  Lord  Carlisle,  in  his  recent  work  on 
youth.  A  place  like  this  oufeht  to  be  named  <  Turkey,  strongly  condemns  the  us  e  of  the 
the  Palace  of  Health."  \  weed.    He  remarks  that  he  had  every  opportu- 

nity of  judging  for  himself  from  among  them, 
"  Died  op  Eattno." — Such  would  be  the  ver-  j  and  that  the  Turks  have,  from  constantly 
diet  of  a  coroner's  jury,  in  but  too  many  cases,  j  smoking,  well  earned  for  themselves  the  "  title 
if  coroners'  juries  sat  upon  all  persons,  whether  of  the  lazy  Turks !" 
dying  by  accident  or  in  bed.   If,  in  less  fruitful 
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THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS— THE  OLD  PIANO,  *c 

"One  must  enter  regularly,  pursue  the  course  of 
study,  and  graduate,  before  he  undertakes  to  write, 
in  any  worthy  manner,  of  the  White  Mountains." 

Now,  we  hare  jast  been  there,  reader,  and  heartily 
endorse  this  sentiment. 

One  needs  to  stay  a  long  time  among  these  mighty 
inspirations  of  nature,  as  unlike  her  ordinary  con- 
ceptions of  hill,  and  valley,  and  meadow-land,  as  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  is  to  Moore's  Melodies— one 
wants  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
grand  physiognomy,  and  thoroughly  infused  with  the 
awfully  sublime  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  place,  be- 
fore his  pen  shall  translate,  worthily,  the  mighty, 
mysterious  utterances  that  are  heard  only  in  silence, 
and  long  communion  of  the  soul. 

80,  of  the  White  Mountains,  we,  who  gave  to  them 
hours,  instead  of  days,  hare  little  to  say.  But  as 
one  who,  in  running  over  along  poem,  or  a  new  book, 
pauses,  occasionally,  at  some  beautiful  sentence  or 
graceful  passage,  and  murmurs  his  warm  admiration, 
while  he  would  in  no  wise  venture  an  opinion  on  the 
whole ;  so  did  we  find,  "  flashing  along  the  thread  of 
our  sight-seeing,"  many  a  dimple  of  wondrous  beauty, 
many  a  sight  of  stirring  interest,  which,  with  its 
associations,  and  its  inherent  grandeur  oarved  itself 
into  the  memory  forever. 

One  of  these  was  the  "  Echo  Lake,"  only  a  short 
ride  from  the  gorge  of  the  Franconia  Mountains. 
The  blue  waters  of  the  little  lake  sleep  in  the  green 
vase  of  the  hills  around  them,  so  serene  and  quiet, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a  path  to  its  shores  is  worn  by 
the  feet  of  the  strangers,  who  pause  there  to  take  a 
sail  in  the  boat,  and  hear  the  soft  echoes,  which  have 
christened  the  waters,  gather  up  the  sound  of  their 
voioes. 

There  is  something,  at  once  so  mysterious  and  so 
poetical  in  the  sound  of  an  echo,  that  the  places  it 


side,  and  that  single  passage  gaping  like  ft*  great 
wound  down  deep  in  their  heart. 

The  sun  reaches  dimly  into  this  rocky  celler,  while 
far  above  it,  the  pine,  the  birch,  and  the  hemlock 
wave  their  green  arms  with  soft  prayers  in  summer, 
and  fierce,  wild  bowlings  in  winter. 

The  water  rushes  from  above  in  a  strong  tide 
through  the  center  of  the  "  Flume."  It  walks  with  its 
cold  white  feet  among  the  jagged  rocks,  and  ite  loud, 
wild,  awful  voice  rolls  through  the  silence,  the  fitting 
accompaniment  to  this  strange,  dark,  impressive 
scene. 

Then,  there  is  the  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
(no  wonder  the  Indians  feared  and  worshipped  him,) 
his  large,  massive  features,  rising  out  from  the  rook, 
clear  and  sharp  as  a  statue's,  and — but  there's  no 
use  trying,  reader,  to  tell  the  "  half"  of  all  we  saw. 
New  memories  crowd  around  our  pen,  and  we  must 
wave  them  all  back  for  broader  space  and  opportu- 
nity. 

Yesterday,  on  visiting  the  Mechanic's  Statb 
Fair,  at  Boston,  there  was  one  thing  that  interested 
us  more  than  all  the  rest.  This  was  a  piano,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old .'  It  was  a  small,  strange 
looking  instrument,  about  the  size  and  weight  of  an 
ordinary  melodeon,  and  shaped  something  like  a  harp 
placed  horizontally. 

It  stood  there,  that  plain,  brown,  humble-looking 
thing,  overshadowed  by  its  descendants  of  carved 
rose  wood  and  mahogany;  but  oh!  it  was  greater 
than  they,  coming  up  from  the  dead  centuries  to  the 
present. 

We  stood  there,  and  forgot  the  gorgeous  display, 
and  the  busy  crowd  about  us,  as  we  thought  how  the 
white  fingers  of  English  maidens  had  flashed  across 
those  small  keys  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors.  What 
tales  it  could  tell  us  of  dance  and  revelry  in  old 


haunts  have  a  powerful  attraction  for  most  people,  j  baronial  halls?  what  stories  had  been  whispered  in 
We  listened,  with  a  beating  heart,  as  far,  far  away  on  j  the  summer  evenings  by  lordly  knight,  to  fair-haired 


the  opposite  shores,  a  voice  shouted  back  the  sound 
of  our  trumpet,  sweet  and  sad,  like  a  welcome  and  a 
farewell. 

Then  there  was  the  basin,  pouring,  with  its  green, 
snake-like  coils,  into  the  great  bowl  of  the  rocks- 
there  was  the  cascade,  dancing,  hurrying,  dazzling, 
as  its  white  garments  sheeted  cer  the  granite,  and 
folded  themselves  in  great,  shining  breadths  below ; 
and  there  was  the  Flume,  grandest,  sublimest,  and 
most  terrible  of  all.  This  is  an  opening  in  the  moun- 
tains, dark,  and  damp,  and  deep,  like  the  road  to 
Hades.  The  view  is  really  appalling,  almost  frightful, 
with  the  walls  of  mountains  rising  far  up  en  either 
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girls  beside  it 

Under  moss-covered  turrets  and  battlements,  what 
proud  heads  had  bowed  over  that  old  piano,  what 
loyal  hymns  had  been  sung  to  its  sweet  music. 

Alas !  alas !  they  were  all  dust  now,  and  the  dead 
and  the  piano  kept  their  secrets. 

November,  like  a  gray-headed  nun,  is  coming  upon 
us.  Sad,  and  dim,  and  cold,  with  her  wild  night 
winds,  and  her  long  rains,  she  mourns  the  glory  that 
has  departed. 

Yet,  she  has  very  sweet  smiles  sometimes,  in  the 
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ARTHUR'S   HOME  MAGAZINE. 


middle  of  the  day,  and  her  breezes  laugh  with  the 
Golden  Rod  along  the  hedges,  and  the  bright  sun 
lights  up  the  crimson  clusters  which  still  cling  lovingly 
to  the  maple  branches. 

Then,  there  are  the  long  evenings,  where,  if  you  are 
in  the  country,  you  can  go  out  in  the  kitchen,  and 
dream  such  charming  "  Ik  Marvel"  dreams  beside 
the  glowing  birch -wood  fires ;  and  if  you  are  in  the 
city — oh,  there  is  enough  there ! 

Then  comes  Thanksgiving  !  Oh,  God  the  Father 
hath  placed  its  golden  sheaf  into  thy  pale  hands, 
November!  v.  F.  I. 

THE  HOME  MAGAZINE  FOR  1857. 

We  are  already  making  arrangements  for  giving 
new  interest  to  the  Home  Magazine  in  the  coming 
year.  Since  its  commencement,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  circulation,  each  year  swelling 
the  list  of  subscribers  by  thousands ;  and  those  who 
have  received  it  from  the  beginning,  will  bear  wit- 
ness that  we  have  as  steadily  added  to  its  value 
by  the  introd  action  of  costly  embellishments,  a  gen- 
eral improvement  in  the  typography,  and  in  the 
expenditure  of  money — as  far  as  the  subscription 
would  warrant — for  literary  matter  of  a  superior  order. 

In  the  coming  year,  we  shall  take  another  advance 
step.  In  all  respects  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
typographical  appearance  of  our  Magarine  ;  so,  new 
type  has  been  ordered,  and  in  January  a  new  dress 
will  been  donned, neater,  handsomer,  and  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  present.  The  beautiful,  colored  steel 
fashion  plates,  of  which  specimens  are  given  in  the 
previous  and  present  numbers,  are  to  be  continued 
every  month  during  the  coming  year.  The  cost  of 
these  for  a  single  number  is  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  other  embellishments,  steel  plate  included,  con- 
tained in  a  num  ber — this  one,  for  instance.  Yet  there 
will  be  no  diminution  of  the  latter,  nor  will  there  be 
any  increase  in  the  price  of  subscription. 

The  literary  portion  of  the  work  will  be  as  care- 
fully conducted  as  heretofore,  and  its  interest  steadily 
increased.  We  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  at 
the  cordial  reception  which  has  been  given  to  our 
highly-gifted,  assistant  editor,  who  writes  with  a  grace, 
beauty,  tenderness,  and  pathos  that  win  their  way  to 
every  heart.  Just  what  the  Home  Magazine  lacked 
from  the  beginning,  she  is  giving  to  it.  Her  fancy 
warms  the  pages  that  were  always  made  a  little  too 
cold  by  our  grave  didactics.  Miss  Townsend  will 
continue  her  present  relation  to  the  Magazine  as  assis- 
tant editor,  and,  what  will  gratify  our  readers  still 
further  to  learn,  will  commence  in  the  January  num- 
ber a  new  story  or  novelette.  This  story  will  be  one 
of  the  "  features"  of  the  Magazine  for  1857.  We 
promise  our  readers  a  literary  banquet  of  no  common 
order. 


Isn't  this,  from  Burton,  worth  remembering, 
reader  ? — "He  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time, 
hath  more  business,  care,  grief,  and  anguish  of  mind, 
than  he  that  is  most  busy  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
business. 


THE  OLD  CBANBEBBY  TREE. 

There  it  stands  in  the  hollow,  just  as  It  did  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  light  winds  curve  up  through  the 
low  boughs,  and  the  morning  birds  sing  their  old 
songs  in  its  topmost  branches. 

Old  Cranberry  Tree !  The  tears  that  are  gathering 
into  my  eyes  as  I  look  on  you,  do  not  disgrace  my 
manhood.  What  sweet  pages  of  life  have  been  writ- 
ten under  you !  How  proud  I  was  when  I  climbed 
you  for  the  first  time,  and  gathered  the  berries  that 
were  strung  like  thick  rubies  on  every  bough !  It 
was  our  tree— Bell's  and  mine ;  and  our  mothers 
divided  the  berries,  and  made  cranberry  tarts  to  eat 
with  the  Thanksgiving  turkeys.  I  can  see  her  now, 
standing  where  the  long  branches  dip  almost  to  the 
grass,  picking  the  fruit  with  her  small  fingers,  and 
laughing  up  at  me  with  her  blue,  deep  eyes ! 

Then,  in  the  still  summer  noons,  how  many  a  nice 
dinner  of  gingerbread  and  apple-pies  have  we  eaten 
together  in  the  shadow  of  that  old  tree !  I  remember 
the  little  wioker  basket  in  which  she  carried  hers, 
and  how  daintily  she  used  to  lift  up  the  cover  of  the 
snowy  napkin,  that  had  "Bell"  printed  in  large, 
gilded  letters  on  the  centre. 

How  the  school  children  used  to  pity  us  because 
we  lived  so  far  oft;  and  had  to  pass  the  long,  dull 
noons  together— oh,  they  did  not  guess  how  little 
we  needed  their  sympathy !  What  half-serious,  half- 
oomisal,  and  altogether  sincere  conversations  we 
used  to  hold,  sitting  there  on  the  grass,  with  the 
shadows  rocking  all  around  us!  How  broad,  and 
grand,  and  beautiful,  the  future  seemed,  as  we  looked 
oft"  to  it  as  to  a  "  far  country."  What  plans  we  used 
to  make  (as  travellers  always  do)  when  we  should 
reach  it !  Alas  !  alas !  we  were  both,  indeed,  tra- 
velling to  a  "  far  country,"  but  Belle's  was  upward! 

I  wonder  what  put  it  into  my  head  to  say  to  her, 
as  I  did  one  day  while  we  sat  together,  "  Belle, 
when  I  get  to  be  a  man  I  shall  certainly  marry  you. 
You'll  have  me,  won't  you  ?" 

She  pushed  back  her  curls,  and  looked  at  me  with 
her  clear,  earnest  eyes.  "  Yes,  Edward,  I'll  have 
you,  for  I  like  you  a  great  deal  better  than  any  of 
the  other  boys." 

Then  I  drew  a  picture  of  a  little  cottage  where 
Belle  and  I  would  live  together,  and  there  sho^d  be 
a  cranberry  tree  in  the  front  yard,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer time  we  would  set  our  table  under  it  every  day, 
and  we  would  have  a  great  swing  in  the  barn,  and 
two  of  the  prettiest  coal-black  ponies,  and  every 
evening  I  would  take  Belle  to  ride. 

She  nestled  her  little  fluttering  hand  in  mine,  and 
her  smile — to  what  in  the  world  that  is  bright  and 
beautiful  shall  I  compare  it— as  she  asked,  '*  Oh,  shan't 
we  be  happy  then,  Edward  ?" 

Oh,  Belle,  darling  little  Belle,  you  are  happy  now, 
though,  not  half  a  mile  from  the  old  cranberry  tree, 
stands  a  small  marble  shaft,  and  on  it  is  graven — 
Isabella  Grajt,  Aged  11. 

That  tells  all,  and  oh !  it  may  be,  that,  sitting  under 
the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  Life  Immortal,  she  looks 
down  and  smiles  upon  me,  standing  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Cranberry  tree  on  earth.  v.  r.  t. 
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DR.  KANE'S  ARCTIC  EXPLORATIONS. 

We  have  before  us  specimen  pages  of  this  splendid 
work,  now  in  the  press  of  Childs  A  Peterson.  It 
will  be  comprised  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  fire  hun- 
dred pages  each.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  most 
strperb  character,  exceeding  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber, many  of  them  fine  steel  engravings.  The  objects 
and  scenery  represented  possess  all  the  charms  of 
novelty.  Never  before,  have  the  strange,  stern  fea- 
tures of  the  far  off  Arotio  region  been  pictured  to  the 
eye.  in  so  many  curious  and  remarkable  aspects  as 
by  the  pencil  of  Dr.  Kane.  He  has  lent  his  vision  to 
the  reader,  who  may  now  look  upon  the  wonders  of 
the  icy  north.   We  make  an  extract 

BBBAKIKe  UP  OF  AH  IC1  FLO*. 

We  crossed  Murehison  Channel  on  the  33d,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  on  the  land-floe  at  the  base 
of  Cape  Parry;  a  hard  day's  travel,  partly  by 
tracking  over  ice,  partly  through  tortuous  and  zig- 
tag  leads.  The  next  day  brought  us  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fits-Clarence  Rock,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  that  rear  themselves  along 
this  dreary  coast ;  in  a  region  more  familiar  to  men, 
it  would  be  a  landmark  to  the  navigator.  It  rises 
from  a  field  of  ice  like  an  Egyptian  pyramid  sur- 
mounted by  an  obelisk. 

I  bad  been  anxious  to  communicate  with  the  Es- 
quimaux of  Xetelik,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some 
further  intelligence  of  Hanr.    Our  friends  of  Etah 


wearisome,  pushing  through  alternate  ice  and  water 
for  the  land-belt  We  fastened  at  last  to  the  great 
floe  near  the  shore,  making  our  harbor  in  a  crack 
which  opened  with  the  changes  of  tide. 

The  imperfect  diet  of  the  party  was  showing  itself 
more  and  more  in  the  decline  of  their  muscular 
power.  They  seemed  scarcely  aware  of  it  themselves, 
and  referred  the  difficulty  they  found  in  dragging  and 
pushing  to  something  uncommon  about  the  ice  or 
sludge  rather  than  to  their  own  weakness.  But,  as 
we  endeavored  to  renew  our  labors  through  the 
morning  fog,  belted  in  on  all  sides  by  ice-fields  so 
distorted  and  rugged  as  to  defy  our  efforts  if)  cross 
them,  the  truth  seemed  to  burst  upon  every  one. 
We  had  lost  the  feeling  of  hunger,  and  were  almost 
satisfied  with  our  pasty  broth  and  the  large  draughts 
of  tea  which  accompanied  it.  I  was  anxious  to  send 
our  small  boat,  the  Eric,  across  to  the  lumme-hill  of 
Appah,  where  I  knew  from  the  Esquimaux  we  should 
find  plenty  of  birds ;  but  the  strength  of  the  party 
was  insufficient  to  drag  her. 

We  were  sorely  disheartened,  and  could  only  wait 
for  the  fog  to  rise,  in  the  hope  of  some  smoother 
platform  than  that  which  was  about  us,  or  some  lead 
that  might  save  us  the  painful  labor  of  tracking.  I 
had  climbed  the  iceberg ;  and  there  was  nothing  in 
view  except  Dalrymple  Rock,  with  its  red  brassy 
faee  towering  in  the  unknown  distance.  But  £ 
hardly  got  back  to  my  boat,  before  a  gale  struck  us 
from  the  northwest,  and  a  floe,  taking  upon  a  tongue 
of  ice  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  us,  began  to  swing 
upon  it  like  a  pivot  and  close  slowly  in  upon  our 
had  given  me,  in  their  own  style,  a  complete  itinerary  j  narrow  resting-place, 
of  this  region,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  instructing  j  At  first  our  own  floe  was  also  driven  before  the  wind ; 
Godfrey  how  to  trace  his  way  across  the  neck  of  land  i  but  in  a  little  while  it  encountered  the  stationary  ice 
which  stood  between  us  and  the  settlement  He  \  at  the  foot  of  the  very  rook  itself.  On  the  instant  the 
made  the  attempt,  but  found  the  snow-drift  impassa-  j  wildest  imaginable  ruin  rose  around  us.  The  men 
ble ;  and  Peterson,  whom  I  sent  on  the  same  errand !  sprang  mechanically  each  one  to  his  station,  bearing 
to  Tessiusak,  returned  equally  unsuccessful.  S  back  the  boats  and  stores ;  but  I  gave  up  for  the 

The  next  day  gave  us  admirable  progress.  The  ice  >  moment  all  hope  of  our  escape.  It  was  not  a  nip, 
opened  in  leads  before  us,  somewhat  tortuous,  but,  \  such  as  is  familiar  to  Arotio  navigators ;  but  the  whole 
on  the  whole,  favoring,  and  for  sixteen  hours  I  never  S  platform,  where  we  stood,  and  for  hundreds  of  yards 
left  the  helm.  We  were  all  of  us  exhausted  when  the  >  on  every  side  of  us,  crumbled  and  crushed  and  piled 
day's  work  came  to  a  close.  Our  allowance  had  been  \  and  tossed  itself  madly  under  the  pressure.    I  do 


small  from  the  first ;  but  the  delays  we  seemed  fated 
to  encounter  had  made  me  reduce  them  to  what  I 
thought  the  minimum  quantity,  six  ounces  of  bread- ! 
dust  and  a  lump  of  tallow  the  sice  of  a  walnut:  a 
paste  or  broth  made  of  these  before  setting  out  in  the ■ 
morning  and  distributed  occasionally  through  the 
day  in  scanty  rations,  was  our  only  fare.  We  were 
all  of  us  glad  when,  running  the  boats  under  the  lee 
of  a  berg,  we  were  able  to  fill  our  kettles  with  snow 
and  boil  up  for  our  great  restorative  tea.  I  may 
remark  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  most  priva- 
tion, I  found  no  comforter  so  welcome  to  the  party 
as  this.  We  drank  immoderately  of  it,  and  always 
with  advantage. 

While  the  men  slept  after  their  weary  labor, 
McGary  and  myself  climbed  the  berg  for  a  view  ahead. 
It  was  a  saddening  one.  We  had  lost  sight  of  Gary  Is- 
land ;  but  shoreward,  up  Wostenholme  Channel,  the 
ice  seemed  as  if  it  had  not  yet  begun  to  yield  to  the 
influences  of  summer.  Every  thing  showed  how  in- 
tense the  last  winter  had  been.  We  were  close  upon 
the  1st  of  July,  and  had  a  right  to  look  for  the  North 
Water  of  the  whalers  where  we  now  had  solid  ice  or 
close  pock,  both  of  them  almost  equally  unfavorable 
to  our  progress.  Far  off  in  the  distance— how  far  I 
could  not  measure — rose  the  Dalrymple  Rock,  pro- 
jecting from  the  lofty  precipice  of  the  island  ahead ; 
but  between  us  and  it  the  land-ice  spread  itself  from 
the  base  of  Saunder's  Island  unbroken  to  the  Far 
South. 


not  believe  that  of  our  little  body  of  men,  all  of  them 
disciplined  in  trials,  able  to  measure  danger  while 
combating  it, — I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  who  this 
day  can  explain  how  or  why — hardly  when,  in  fact — 
we  found  ourselves  afloat  We  only  know  that  in 
the  midst  of  a  clamor  utterly  indescribable,  through 
which  the  braying  of  a  thousand  trumpets  could  no 
no  more  have  been  heard  than  the  voice  of  a  man, 
we  were  shaken  and  raised  and  whirled  and  let  down 
again  in  a  swelling  waste  of  broken  hummocks,  and, 
as  the  men  grasped  their  boat-hooks,  in  the  stillness 
that  followed,  the  boats  eddied  away  in  a  tumultuous 
skreed  of  ice  and  snow  and  water. 

We  were  borne  along  in  this  manner  as  long  as  the 
unbroken  remnant  of  the  in-shore  floe  continued 
revolving,  utterly  powerless,  and  catching  a  glimpse 
every  now  and  then  of  the  brazen  headland  that 
looked  down  on  us  through  the  snowy  sky.  At  last 
the  floe  brought  up  against  the  rooks,  the  looser  frag- 
ments that  hung  round  it  began  to  separate,  and  we 
were  able,  by  oars  and  boat-hooks  to  force  our  bat- 
tered little  flotilla  clear  of  them.  To  our  joyful  sur- 
prise, we  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  stretch  of  the 
land-water  wide  enough  to  give  us  rowing-room,  and 
with  the  assured  promise  of  land  close  ahead  ! 

As  we  neared  it,  we  saw  the  same  forbidding  wall 
of  belt  ice  as  at  Sutherland  and  Hakluyt.  We  pulled 
;  along  its  margin,  seeking  in  vain  either  an  opening  of 
I  access  or  a  nook  of  shelter.  The  gale  rose,  and  the 
ice  began  to  drive  again  ;  but  there  was  nothing  to 


The  next  day's  progress  was  of  course  slow  and  be  done  but  get  a  grapnel  out  to  the  belt,  and  hold 
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on  for  the  rising  tide.  The  Hope  stove  her  bottom  J 
and  lost  part  of  her  weather- boarding,  and  all  the  ^ 
boats  were  badly  chafed.  It  was  an  awful  storm,  and  J 
it  was  not  without  constant  exertion  that  we  kept; 
afloat,  bailing  out  the  scud  that  broke  over  us,  and  < 
warding  off  the  ice  with  boat-hooks.  ? 

At  three  o'clock,  the  tide  was  high  enough  to  seale  J 
the  ice-cliff.  One  by  one  we  pulled  up  the  boats  upon  \ 
a  narrow  shelf,  the  whole  sixteen  of  us,  uniting  at  ■ 
each  pull.  We  were  too  much  worn  down  to  unload, 
but  a  deep  and  norrow  gorge  opened  in  the  cliffs 
almost  at  the  spot  where  we  clambered  up  and 
as  we  pushed  the  boats  into  it  on  an  even  keel, 
the  rocks  seemed  to  close  above  our  heads,  until  an 
abrupt  turn  in  the  course  of  the  ravine  placed  a  pro- 
tecting  cliff  between  us  and  the  gale.  We  were  com- 
pletely encaved. 

Just  as  we  had  brought  In  the  last  boat — the  Red 
Eric,  and  were  shoring  her  up  with  blocks  of  ice,  a  long- 
unused  but  familiar  and  unmistakable  sound  startled 
and  gladdened  every  ear,  and  a  flock  of  eiders  fleck- 
ing the  sky  for  a  moment,  passed  swiftly  in  front  of 
us.  We  knew  we  must  be  at  their  breeding  grounds, 
and  as  we  turned  in  wet  and  hungry  to  our  long- 
coveted  sleep,  it  was  only  to  dream  of  eggs  and  abun- 
dance. 

We  remained  almost  three  days  in  our  crystal 
retreat,  gathering  eggs  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred 
a  day.  Outside,  the  storm  raged  without  intermission, 
and  our  egg-hunters  found  it  difficult  to  keep  their 
feet ;  but  a  merrier  set  of  gourmands  than  were 
gathered  within  never  surfeited  in  genial  diet. 


That  we  gain  a  star  in  Heaven, 
When  we  lose  a  blossom  here ; 

0 !  beyond  the  sparkling  Aiden, 
Hath  not  ours  begun  to  glow  ? 

And  we  fain  would  comfort  borrow, 

Thinking  of  the  deathless  morrow, 
That  all  gentle  spirits  know, 

While  we  pour  the  plaint  of  sorrow, 
Where  he  lieth — lieth  low. 

Sauk  Rapids,  August,  1856. 


RAILROAD  CONDUCTORS. 

We  wonder  whether  there  is  any  place  in  the  world 
where  a  man  s  real  qualities  are  more  frequently 
evolved,  where  more  constant  calls  are  made  upon 
his  kindness  and  good  nature,  than  in  the  office  of  a 
Conductor.  We  asked  ourselves  this  question,  after 
our  recent  journey  to  the  "  White  Mountains,**  and 
for  gentlemanly  courtesy,  for  chivalric  attentions  to 
all  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  the  con- 
ductors from  New  Haven  to  Littleton  are  certainly 
deserving  a  large  meed  of  praise. 

The  old,  the  little  children,  and  the  "  verdant," 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  travelling  community, 
and  these  must,  of  course,  in  various  ways,  subject 
the  officers  to  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  But  on  the 
road  of  which  we  speak,  we  never  saw  a  single  in- 
stance of  reluctance  or  impatience  on  the  part  of  the 
conductors  to  fulfill,  so  far  as  was  in  their  power,  all 
the  wishes  or  whimsicalities  of  the  passengers. 


A  DIBOE. 

Our  readers  have  not,  of  course,  forgotten  the 
reference  made  in  the  last  number  of  the  Home  Maga-^  Mothers  with  their  nine  small  children,  solitary 
line,  to  the  death  ef  little  Willie  Percy,  the  son  of  \  with  their  bandboxes,  and  old  people  with 

our  correspondent,  who  writes  to  the  signature  of  \         darms  and  bewilderments,  are  in  a  great  de- 
"  Minnie  Mary  Lee."    In  the  "6t.  Paul  Daily  ^  gree  dependent  for  their  comfort  upon  the  officers  of 
Times,"  we  find  the  following  beautiful  41  Dirge,"  j the  train  >  Md  man7  would,  if  they  could,  we  doubt 
written  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and  transfer  it  j  not,  add  their  testimony  to  ours  in  this  matter, 
to  our  Magazine.   It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gifted  rela-  i  v.  r.  t. 

tive  of  the  sorrowing  mother : —  s  — 

jj  "WORSHIPPING  8UCCE88." 

i;  This  seems  too  much  the  predisposition  of  the  age. 
•j  The  unavowed  feeling  that  the  "  end  sanctifies  the 


LITTLE  WILLIE : 

A  DIRGE  OF  NORTHERN  LAND. 
BT  J.  O.  A.  WOOD. 

While  in  Northern  land  the  morning 

Yet  its  golden  vesture  wore, 
And  the  long,  wild,  slender  grasses 

Swept  by  many  a  prairie  shore, 
Passed  the  soul  of  little  Willie, 

To  the  land  where  spirits  go ; 
And  his  eyes  the  lids  o'er  shading, 
Slowly  filmed  and  slowly  fading, 

Closed  their  gentle  looks  of  woe— 
All  the  garrish  light  evading, 

Where  he  lieth — lieth  low. 

He  was  fairer  than  the  lily 

Borne  upon  the  woodland  lake, 
Held  his  eyes  a  softer  lustre, 

Than  the  waves  from  Heaven  take ; 
0 !  he  lieth  cold  and  pallid, 

Where  the  purple  violets  grow, 
Down  beside  the  gleaming  river, 
Whose  melodious  wave  shall  never 

Cease  in  solemn  hymn  to  flow- 
Moaning  to  the  stars  forever, 

Where  he  lieth — lieth  low. 

There's  a  legend  pure  and  holy, 
Woven  for  the  faithful  ear, 


s  means,"  pervades  our  social  atmosphere,  and  colors 
our  conduct  to  an  almost  fearful  degree ! 


And  in  this  age  of  success-v?or shippings  it  is  well 
\  to  remember  that  the  right  is  greater  than  potcer, 
£  that  truth  and  principle  and  that  good  old  word 
J  honesty,  are  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  wealth 
\  and  fame  the  world  can  ever  bestow  upon  us. 

A  FABLE. 

A  young  man  once  picked  up  a  sovereign  lying  in 
the  road.  Ever  afterwards,  as  he  walked  along,  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the  ground,  in 
hopes  to  find  another.  And  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  he  did  pick  up  at  different  times  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  coins,  gold  and  silver.  But  all  these  years 
while  he  was  looking  for  them,  he  saw  not  that  the 
heavens  were  bright  above  him,  and  nature  beautiful 
around.  He  never  for  once  allowed  his  eyes  to  look 
up  from  the  mud  and  filth  in  which  he  sought  the 
treasure ;  and  when  he  died— a  rich  old  man — he 
only  knew  this  fair  earth  of  ours  as  a  dirty  road  in 
<  which  to  pick  up  money  as  you  walk  along 
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4  PLAYING  MDTHfiB."  (Illumjutbd.)  i  wards  others.   The  former  comes  as  a  natural  result 

Isn't  the  child  a  comical-looking  little  Puss,  j  of  the  latter. 

reader  ?   What  a  strange  frame-work  for  that  soft,  \  »  oh  never  bear  malice ;  dislike  if  you  will, 

sweet  face,  is  grandmother's  oap,  with  its  deep,  lace  £  Yet,  remember,  humanity  linketh  us  still  ; 

borders,  and  its  broad  bows  of  brown  ribbon  ?   Do  $  We  are  ail  of  us  hnman,  and  all  of  us  erring, 

you  see  the  hair  piling  out  from  under  it  in  sunny  $  ^d11mer<7  ™  *"M^  Ww* 

'        7  r  ^  '  X  Shall  we  dare  to  look  up  to  the  Father  above 

m*f8e8'  ,  ,         ,   $  With  petitions  for  pardon,  or  pleading  for  love? 

Oh !  little  child,  little  child !   If  we  could  only  be  s  shall  we  dare,  whUe  we  pant  for  revenge  on  another, 
you  for  one  brief  hour,  sitting  there  this  summer  af-  ij  To  ask  from  a  God,  yet  deny  to  a  brother  ?" 
ternoon  under  the  great  shadows  of  the  elm !   Those  <j 

little  tame  rabbits  certainly  make  the  nicest  kind  of  5  _ «»™  «  „ 

<  DRIP,  DBIP,  O  BAIN ! 
babies,  aud  submit  to  your  somewhat  original  method  ^ 

of  training  with  a  demure  resignedness  of  position  j 

and  expression,  which  bipeds  of  a  different  orders 

would  do  well  to  contemplate.  \ 

What  a  look  of  quiet,  motherly  satisfaction  smiles  £ 

out  from  the  blue  eyes,  and  curves  the  corners  of  the  £ 

rose-bud  mouth!   Well,  there  is  a  bright  side  tos 

every  case,  and  avast  difference  between  rabbit  babies  j; 

and  human  ones — between  "  playing  mother"  and  J 

being  it,  as  the  child  may  yet  practically  realise. 

v.  F.  T. 


IMPORTANCE  OF    EARLY    ASSOCIATIONS    AND  \ 
COMPANIONSHIP. 

What  a  volume  of  meaning  is  contained  in  this 
brief  extract  from  the  Biography  of  Sir  Thomas 
Powell  Baxton :  "Ism  obliged  to  return  again  to 
the  grand  lesson  which  the  book  before  us  holds  up 
to  every  young  man — the  mighty  and  moulding  in- 
fluence which  those  intimacies  which  he  forms  with 
others  may  exert  over  him.  They  not  only  affected 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  personal  happiness,  character, 
and  habits,  but  they  determined  his  whole  course, 
colored  his  entire  being,  made  him  what  he  was  as  a 
public  man,  sustained  and  strengthened  his  seal  and 
philanthropy,  and  presented  to  his  mind  those  who, 
next  to  God,  at  once  inspired  his  efforts  and  rewarded 
them." 

If  young  men  would  only  take  to  heart  this  great 
lesson,  bow  much  of  disability  and  wretchedness 
would  be  saved  to  them  in  their  after  lives  ? 


Drip,  drip,  0  Rain ! 

From  the  sky's  beclouded  eaves  : 
Wail,  wail,  0  Wind ! 

That  sweepest  the  withered  leaves. 

Moan,  moan,  0  Sea ! 

In  the  depths  of  thy  secret  caves ; 
Utter  thine  agony, 

With  the  roar  of  thy  striving  waves ! 

Sigh,  sigh,  0  Heart! 

That  vainly  seekest  rest, 
Moan,  moan,  0  Heart ! 
By  grief  and  care  opprest. 

For  the  drip  of  the  falling  rain, 

And  the  wail  of  the  wind  shall  cease, 

The  roar  and  strife  of  the  waves, 
Ere  long  shall  be  at  peace. 

Then  fear  not,  0,  sad  heart, 

To  let  thy  grief  have  way, 
For  the  grief  that  hideth  not, 

Shall  the  sooner  pass  away. 

—HouseJioId  Words. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LETTERS  FROM  LA  RUCHE. 

The  reader  must  not  pass  over  Ho.  1  of  the  "Letters 
from  La  Ruche,"  whioh  is  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  amusing  sketches  of  country  life,  somewhat  in  the 
rein  of  the  "  Sparrowgrass  Papers,"  but  really  com* 
menced  before  that  pleasant  series,  and  laid  aside  by 
the  fair  author,  lest  they  should  be  regarded  as  imi- 
tations. The  peculiar  style  of  the  writer,  and  the 
grave,  quiet  humor  that  pervades  these  letters,  mark 
them  as  original.  We  promise  ourselves  and  our 
readers  a  fund  of  quiet  enjoyment  with  the  Honey- 
combes  at  "  La  Ruche." 

FORGIVENESS. 

We  must  not  hope  for  the  great  blessing  of  forgive- 
ness, unless  we  cherish  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  to- 

vol.  vm. — 26 


RELIGION  IN  AMERICA  1  or  en  Account  of  the  Origin, 
Relation  to  the  Bute,  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Erangeli- 
csl  Churchei  in  the  United  6 Utei.  With  notices  of  the  Une- 
vangellcal  Denomination*.  By  Rombt  Baibd  :  New  York, 
Harper  if  Bros. 

A  large  and  important  work,  assuming  to  give  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  various  religious 
denominations  in  America.  With  some  glaring  and 
inexcusable  exceptions,  it  may  be  regarded  as  in  the 
main  correct,  though,  from  the  exceptions  we  have 
noted,  we  cannot  feel  any  strong  confidence  in  the 
author  as  a  strictly  impartial  historian.  When  a  man 
assumes  so  responsible  a  position  as  that  taken  by 
Mr.  Baird,  a  simple  regard  for  his  own  reputation,  if 
not  for  the  truth,  should  lead  him  to  exceeding  care 
as  to  his  statements.  If  his  knowledge  is  limited 
in  respect  to  any  branch  of  the  subject,  he  should 
avail  himself  of  the  right  sources  of  information,  and 
not  make  hap-hasard  declarations,  the  result  of  vague 
general  impressions  in  agreement  with  his  prejudices. 

The  author  of  the  above  work,  when  he  came  to 
consider  the  subject  of  "  Swedenborgianism"  in  Ame- 
rica, about  which  he  shows  himself  to  be  in  almost  to- 
tal ignorance,  should  have  applied  to  the  right  sources, 
and  obtained  the  simple  truth  in  regard  to  it,  in 
order  that  he  might  tell  the  truth.  No  excuse  for 
not  doing  this  will  serve  him ;  for,  when  he  under- 
took to  write  the  truth,  he  was  bound  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  right  to  be  sure  that  he  did  not  become  a 
prapagator  of  the  false. 

At  this  day,  no  one  gains  any  reputation  among 
enlightened  and  thinking  men,  by  treating  the  claims 
of  Swedenborg  with  oontempt ;  and  Mr  Baird  for  his 
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own,  if  not  the  troth's  sake,  will  do  well  to  revise  his 
second-hand  opi Dions  of  a  system  of  doctrines  the 
profoundest  and  most  beautiful  the  world  has  ever 
seen — a  system  of  doctrines  wholly  based  upon  and 
in  strictest  harmony  with  the  written  word  of  God. 

THE  ANGEL  IK  THE  HOUSE— The  Espousals.  Bottom, 

Ticknor  tc  Field*. 

From  an  extended  notioe  in  the  8atarday  Evening 
Post,  of  this  new  poem— a  poem  which  is  attracting 
considerable  attention — we  take  this  brief  but  dis 
oriminating  passage : — 

"In  the  'Espousals,'  as  in  the  '  Betrothal,'  every  ; 
man  and  woman  who  has  truly  loved,  will  find  repro- 
duced, with  wonderful  accuracy,  the  thoughts,  the 
feelings,  the  fancies,  the  shifting  hones  and  fears  of 
that  sweet  and  strange  epoch  in  their  lives  when  all 
was  beautiful  with  hope  and  May.  The  author  proves 
himself  marvellously  intimate  with  the  many  moods  of 
love.  There  are  passages  in  the  poem  which  seem  as 
if  written  by  a  woman,  so  subtly  familiar  are  they 
with  the  emotions  and  conditions  of  the  womanly 
heart.  Other  passages  are  equally  cognisant  of  the 
agitations  and  processes  of  masculine  affection.  No 
brain  but  a  lover's  could  have  conceived  them  j  none 
but  a  lover's  could  have  given  them  to  the  world.7' 

DREDj  A  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT  DI8MAL  SWAMP. 
By  Harriet  Drrciikr  Stow  k,  author  of"  Uncle  Tom'f 
Cabin."  In  two  volumes.  Boston :  Phillip*,  Sampson  ft 
Co.  1856. 

There  will  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  this  book,  though  all  must  accord  to  the  author \ 
remarkable  skill  in  drawing  and  grouping  her  cha-  \ 
racters,  and  in  making  them  work  to  the  end  in  view 
with  the  unerring  precision  of  nicely  arranged  ma- 
chinery ;  as  well  as  in  great  power  over  the  reader's 
sympathies.  Most  of  the  personages  are  evidently 
sketched  from  life ;  and  each  has  sufficient  exaggera- 
tion to  stand  out  as  a  character,  and  fix  the  reader's 
interest.  "  Dred"  is  written  with  a  purpose,  and 
the  time  of  its  publication  is  shrewdly  chosen.  Be- 
tween the  day  of  its  appearance  from  the  press  and  \ 
the  coming  elections,  the  sale  will  be  very  large,  and 
its  influence  widely  extended. 

THE  LIFE  OP  GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  By  J.  T. 
Hbadlkt,  author  of  "  Washington  and  his  Generals,"  Ac.  \ 
New  York :  Charles  Scribncr. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Headley  is  too  familiar  to  Ameri- 
can readers  to  need  any  particular  description.  It 
is  earnest,  rapid,  glowing,  and  picturesque,  finely 
adapted  to  description,  and  possessing  a  charm  for 
the  greater  number  of  readers.  Hence  the  wide 
popularity  of  his  books.  The  Life  of  Washington 
appeared,  at  first,  in  the  pages  of  Graham's  Magazine, 
and  is  now  issued  in^a  handsome  octavo  volume. 
The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number, 
are  on  both  steel  and  wood,  and  of  a  very  attractive 
oharacter. 

••NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND."  A  Matter  of  Fact 
Romance.  By  Charles  Rcade,  author  of  "  Christie  John-  ; 
stone;"  "Peg  WofHngton,"&c.  2  vols.  Boston:  Ticknor  * 
Fields. 

An  English  novel  of  deep  interest,  by  an  author 
already  favorably  known.  The  scenes  are  in  varied : 
degrees  of  life,  but  chiefly  among  the  lowly  and  the  ; 
suffering,  and  drawn  with  a  vigorous  hand.  It  is  of 
that  class  of  fiction,  based  on  social  facts,  which  un- 
veils life  in  some  of  its  sadder  aspects,  and  shows  the 
philanthropist  and  the  moralist  their  work.  None 
can  read  these  volumes  without  feeling  a  quick  indig- 
nation against  wrong,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  put 
forth  a  hand  to  stay  the  flood  of  evil  that  is  filling  the 
earth  with  misery. 


>  WIDDIFIELD'S  NEW  COOK  BOOK  ;  Or.  Practical  Be- 
;    celpts  for  the  House  wife.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson. 

Every  Philadelphian's  ear  is  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Widdifield,  and  every  Philadelphian's  palate 
with  the  taste  of  her  unrivalled  cakes  and  confec- 
tionary. As  a  "culinary  artiste,"  she  bore  the 
highest  reputation.  In  retiring  from  a  position  so 
long  occupied  without  a  peer,  she  has  left  this  legacy 
!  of  good  things  in  potency  to  her  friends,  as  her  best 
remembrancer,  and  if  the  ladies  of  this  and  other 
cities,  do  not,  hereafter,  provide  good  breakfasts, 
dinners,  and  suppers  for  their  husbands,  and  first 
class  entertainment  for  their  friends,  it  will  be  no 
fault  of  Mrs.  Widdifield'*. 

LITTLE  8ONG8.  By  Mis.  Polls  v.  Illustrated  with  above 
Fifty  Pictures.   Boston:  WhiUemort,  Nile*  tf  Mali. 

A  new  edition,  with  new  pictures,  of  the  best  book 
of  nursery  rhymes  in  the  English  language.  It  is 
"  Mother  Goose/'  with  a  moral. 

ENGLISH  TRAITS.  By  R.  W.  Emirhow.  Boston:  J*»i7Kpi, 
Sampson  tf  Co. 

England  and  the  English  viewed  from  the  Emerson  stand 
point.  The  book  has,  of  course,  a  value  peculiarly  its  own. 
There  is  in  it  many  curious  estimates  of  the  people  whose  social, 
moral,  and  Intellectual  character  Is  examined  by  the  author. 
With  some  of  these  we  can  agree,  and  from  some  wc  must  dis- 
sent. The  thoughts  are  fragmentary,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
sound  often  Hl.e  bits  of  rare  fancy-work,  rather  than  solid  con- 
clusions. And  yet,  there  is  so  near  an  approach  to  truth  in  some 
of  his  tersely  uttered  satires,  that  we  accept  them  with  scarcely 
a  question  as  to  their  general  application  to  the  whole  people. 
We  take  a  few  sentences  at  random : — 

44  The  religion  of  England  is  part  of  good  breeding.  When 
you  see,  on  the  continent,  the  well-dressed  Englishman  some 
into  his  ambassador's  chapel,  and  put  his  face  for  prayer  Into 
his  smooth-brushed  hat.  one  cannot  help  feeling  how  much 
national  pride  prays  with  him,  and  the  religion  of  a  gentleman. 
So  far  Is  he  from  attaching  any  meaning  to  the  words,  that  he 
believes  himself  to  have  done  almost  the  generous  thing,  and 
that  It  is  very  condescending  in  him  to  pray  to  God." 

*•  The  Frenchman  Invented  the  ruffle,  the  Englishman  added 
the  shirt.  The  Englishman  wears  a  sensible  coat,  buttoned  up 
to  the  chin,  of  rough,  but  solid  and  lasting  texture.  If  he  Is  a 
;  lord,  he  dresses  a  little  worse  than  a  commoner.  They  have 
diffused  the  taste  for  plain,  substantial  hats,  shoes,  and  coats 

>  through  Europe.   They  think  him  the  best  dressed  man,  whose 

>  dress  Is  so  it  for  his  use  that  yon  cannot  notice,  or  remember  to 
'describe  it." 

"  They  have  no  Indian  taste  for  a  tomahawk  dance,  no  French 
taste  for  a  badge  or  a  proclamation.  The  Englishman  is  peace- 
ably minding  his  business, and  earning  his  days'  wages.  But 
if  you  offer  to  lay  hand  on  his  day's  wages,  on  his  cow,  on  his 
right  In  commons,  or  his  shop,  he  will  ightto  the  Day  of  Judge- 
ment." 

"  Glory,  a  career,  and  ambition,  words  familiar  to  the  longitude 
of  Paris,  are  seldom  heard  in  English  speech.  Nelson  wrote 
from  their  hearts  his  homely  telegraph:  *  England  expects 
;  every  man  to  do  his  duty.' " 

"  He  (the  Englishman)  is  a  churl  with  a  soft  place  ha  hie  heart, 
whose  speech  is  a  brash  of  bitter  water,  but  who  loves  to  help 
you  at  a  pinch.  He  says  no,  and  serves  you,  and  your  thanks 
disgust  him." 

A  STUDY  FOR  YOUNG  MEN »  Or.  A  8k  etch  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowe  11  Buxton.   By  Rev.  Thomas  Biirxr.   Boston:  Cross** 
'    NichoU  tf  Co. 

The  lives  of  useful  and  successful  men  are  always  valuable. 
S  and  should  be  read  and  studied  by  those  who  are  just  eateriag 
upon  life.  While  their  mistakes  may  be  avoided,  because  sees. 
'  their  right  steps  may  be  walked  in,  and  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers that  beset  the  paths  of  young  men  in  the  world,  in  a  great 
;  measure  escaped,  through  prudent  forsight.  There  isne  better 
!  reading  for  young  men  than  the  biographies  of  those  who  have 
!  led  good  and  useful  lives  \  and  among  these  Is  the  subject  of  this 
!  memoir. 
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LIFE  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND,  with  Extracts  from  £ 
his  Speeches  end  Writing*.  By  Chablbs  K.  MoHabo.  New  s 
York,  C.  Scritmsr.  * 
From  the  inoagro  supply  of  materials  extent,  Mr.  Me  Here  has  J; 
compiled  »  very  Interesting  account  of  the  acute,  sagacious  di-  ^ 
plomatist,  who,  in  hie  time,  exercised  so  important  an  iniuenoe  ^ 
ea  the  affairs  of  the  French  nation  and  of  all  Europe.  It  Is  the  \ 
most  complete  yet  given  to  the  public,  end  will  serre  to  whet  s 
the  appetite  for  his  own  "Memoirs,"  which,  by  the  terms  of} 
hi*  will,  cannot  be  made  public  until  1868,  when  the  specified  ? 
thirty  years  from  the  time  of  his  death  will  be  completed. 

A  eo temporary  in  noticing  this  volume,  thus  brieiy  remarks ; 
upon  the  subtle  diplomatist*—"  Of  all  the  personages  that  rose ; 
into  public  notice  during  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the ! 
French  Revolution,  Talleyrand  was  the  only  one  who  enjoyed, 
through  a  long  life,  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of; 
honors  and  dignities.  A  sagacious  but  unprincipled  statesman ! 
—an  able  diplomatist— a  keen  anatomist  of  human  foibles  and  < 
frailties— an  arch  intriguer— a  wit,  and  a  satirist,  and  yet  a 
profound  thinker,  he  aided  In  building  up  and  breaking  down  • 
successive  governments,  and  was  employed,  oourted,  eareseed, < 
honored,  and  feared  by  all.  No  one  man's  inf  uenee— not  even , 
Boneparte's— more  distinctly  impressed  itself,  for  good  or  evil, 
upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived  \  nor,  perhaps,  of  all  those 
brilliant  Frenchmen  to  whom  the  Revolution  opened  the  way  ; 
to  eminence  and  distinction,  was  there  a  single  one  that 
equalled  Talleyrand  in  profound  insight  into  character  and 
motive.  The  memoirs  which  he  left  behind  him,  to  be  pub- ; 
lished  at  a  future  day,  If  they  are  ever  suffered  to  see  the  light, ! 
will  doubtless  prove  of  extraordinary  value  to  the  future  hie- ! 
torian." 

THE  KNIGHTS  AND  THEIR  DAYS.  By  Db.  Doka*.  ; 
New  York,  Redjield. 

A  rcr.arkably  interesting  book.  The  author  carries  us  back ; 
to  the  old  chivalrle  era,  and  gives  us  descriptions  of  the  man-  \ 
ners  and  customs  of  ancient  times,  as  connected  with  pages 
and  esquires,  and  mailed  warriors,  their  count  of  training,  their 
duties,  and  the  ceremonial  of  investiture.  Mills  and  James . 
have  very  ably  treated  this  subject  In  a  general  manner  in 
their  respective  histories  of  chivalry,  bat  Dr.  Doran  has  made 
knighthood  his  speciality,  and  in  doing  so,  has  produced  a; 
volume  of  more  than  common  Intent. 

THE  MODERN  WHITFIELD.  New  York,  Blakeman, 
Sheldon  £  Co. 

The  greet  clerical  Hon  of  the  English  metropolis,  at  the  pre- ; 
eent  day,  is  a  young  Baptist  preacher  by  the  name  of  Spurgeon. ; 
From  the  immense  throngs  which  are  constantly  drswn  to  the i 
chapel  in  which  he  preaches,  by  the  report  of  his  extraordl-  < 
nary  eloquence,  he  has  received  the  cognomen  of 44  the  Modern ; 
Whitield,"  and  under  this  title,  a  volume  has  been  recently ! 
published,  which  comprises  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  E.  L. ! 
Magoon,  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  a  number  of  his* sermons. ; 
These  sermons  differ  from  those  of  other  divines,  only  as  exhl- , 
biting  greater  force  and  originality  of  expression.  They  evince  '< 
no  profound  learning— are  not  acute  In  argument,  but  they; 
have  a  course  vigor,  end  a  rugged  picturesquenees  about  them, ; 
well  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  popular  mind. 

SINAI  AND  PALE8TINE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THEIR  HISTORY.  By  Abthcr  Pkzbht*  Btablbv,  M. 
A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New 
York 


A  volume  largely  suggestive.  The  author  presents  a  clear, 
etrong  picture  of  Palestine,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  all 
their  singular,  varied,  and  Imposing  geographical  features,  con- 
necting the  Bible  history,  and  illustrating  and  oonirmtng  the 
etmple  narrative  of  facts  by  the  testimony  of  looal  scenery. 
The  book  Is  destined,  we  may  believe,  to  serve  even  a  higher 
nee  than  that  intended  by  the  accurate  author.  The  connection 
between  sacred  history  and  sacred  localities  is  far  more  intimate 
than  is  generally  imagined  i  and  the  Journey  from  Egypt, 
through  Assyria,  to  Palestine,  has  a  deeper  significance  than 
even  theologians,  as  a  body,  have  assigned  to  it.  As  a  type  of 
man's  regeneration,  it  is  full  of  instruction. 

We  particularly  commend  this  handsome  and  Imposing  volume, 
as  having  more  than  ordinary  attractions  for  the  Bible  student, 
as  well  as  for  all  intelligent  readers. 

EVELYN  MAR8TON.  By  the  author  of  "  Emilia  Wynd- 
ham."  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  Ac,  Ac.  New  York :  Har- 
per if  Bros. 

A  touching  love  story,  by  the  author  of  some  of  the  most ' 


THE  PROMPTER:  or  a  Book  of  Questions  and  Answers 
on  English  Grammar.  Designed  to  be  studied  in  connexion 
with  Dr.  Bullions'  Grammar.  By  Prof.  Axlbx  M.  Scott, 
Principal  of  Harper  Institute,  Woodvllle,  La.  New  York, 
Farmer,  Brace  If  Co. 

The  title  explains  the  design  of  this  little  book,  which  seems 
to  have  been  written  with  much  care.  The  eothor  stetes  that 
he  has  used  the  44  Prompter"  in  his  own  school  for  some  time, 
and  finds  it  a  great  aid  to  both  teacher  and  student. 

TWO  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN UNION.  By  Hbhbt  RxBU.Late  Professor  of  English 
History  in  the  Ufaivenity  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  admirable  lectures  were  delivered,  originally,  before 
the  8mlthsonian  Institute,  and  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  time.  They  are  altogether  worthy  of  the  permanent 
form  now  given  them  in  a  neatly  bound  volume.   At  a  period 
when  men  talk  passionately  about  di  ssolving  our  union,  and 
even  ettempt  to  count  the  cost,  the  publication  of  these  lectures 
may  be  regarded  as  a  national  benefit. 

THE  STANDARD  SPELLER  i  Containing  Exercises  for 
Oral  Spelling  i  also  sentences  for  silent  spelling  by  writing 
from  dictation.  By  Epics  Saroeht,  Author  of  the 44  Standard 
Speaker,"  *c.   Boston,  Phillips,  Sampson  &•  Co. 

AU  of  Sargent's  school-books  have  received  the  approval  of 
the  most  competent  teachers  in  the  country. 

RETRIBUTION  t  A  Tale  of  Passion.  By  Emma  E.  D.  N 
Southwobth.   Philadelphia,  T.  B.  Peterson. 

Powerfully  written,  as  are  all  of  Mn.  Southworth's  stories. 

SERMON8,  DOCTRINAL  AND  PRACTICAL.  By  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Abchbb  Bctlbb,  A.  M.'  First  Series.  Edited,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author's  Life,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas 
Woodward,  M.  A.,  Dean  of  Doun.  First  American,  from  the 
Third  Cambridge  Edition.  Philadelphia,  Parry  A-  McMillan. 

8ION8  OF  THE  TIME  8:  Letters  to  Ernest  Morlts  Arndt, 
on  the  Dangers  to  Religious  Liberty  in  the  Present  Bute  of  the 
World.  By  Chbistiab  Chablbs  Josias  Bokskn,  D.  D., 
D.  C.  L.  D.,  PH,  Translated  from  the  German  by  Susannah 
Wlnkworth,  author  of  the  44  Life  of  Neibuhr."  New  York, 
Harper  tf  Brothers. 

SIN  AND  REDEMPTION:  A  8eries  of  Sermons,  to  which 
Is  added  an  Oration  on  Moral  Freedom.  By  D.  N.  Siibldok, 
D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Elm  St.  Baptist  Church,  Bath,  Me. 
Second  Edition.   Boston,  Crosby,  Nichols,  A*  Co. 

Three  volumes  of  religious  discourses,  the  title  only  of  which 
we  can  give  by  way  of  announcing  their  publication,  time  not 
permitting  us  to  dive  into  their  earnestly  written  pages. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  By  Cdablbs  Dickbxs.  With 
thirty-nine  Illustrations  on  steel,  from  designs  by  Phiz  and 
Orulkshank.  Philadelphia,  T.  B.  Peterson. 

Two  volumes  of  Peterson's  IS  mo.  edition  of  the  popular 
works  of  Charles  Dickens,  which  he  now  furnishes  in  all  styles 
and  at  all  prices,  ranging  from  two  shilling  volumes  up  to  the 
most  elegant  and  costly  library  editions. 

HELEN  LINCOLN:  A  Tale.  By  Cabbib  Carson.  New 
York.  Harper  tf  Brothers. 

An  excellent  story  of  domestic  life,  in  which  the  young  will 
find  many  Incentives  to  virtuous  action. 

THE  KEY-STONE  COLLECTION  OF  CHURCH  MU- 
SIC: A  Complete  Collection  of  Hymns,  Tones,  Anthems. 
Psalms,  Chants,  Ac  To  which  Is  edded  the  Physiological 
System  of  training  Choin  and  teaching  Singing-Schools. 
By  A.  N.  Johnsox.  Murray,  Young  A  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. ; 
J.  R.  MiUer,K  Bromfield  St.,  Boston  j  Sheldon.  Blakema*  A 
Co.,  New  Yorkt  J.  B.  UppinooU  A  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
Gushing  tf  Baglsg,  Baltimore. 

THE  OLD  CHE8T  AND  ITS  TREASURES.  By  Aubt 
Elizabeth.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

A  collection  of  Incidents,  anecdotes,  end  brief  essays,  all 
with  a  moral  or  religious  tendeney,  gathered  from  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  brought  together  in  one  volume.  The 
editor  has  done  a  good  service. 

THE  8T.  LAWRENCE  ANB  THE  SAOUENAY.  AND 
OTHER  POEMS.  By  Chablbs  Saxostbb.  John  Cr nigh- 
Urn  4-  John  Duff:  Kingston,  C.  W.  Miller,  Orion  4>  Mulligan : 
New  York. 

A  new  name  In  poetry,  but  one,  if  the  promise  of  this  volume 
is  met,  that  will  become  a  familiar  household  word.  Mr.  Sang- 
ster  has  a  fertile  imagination,  and  writes  gracefully,  znd  often 
tenderly. 
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THREE  PEB  CENT  A  MONTH  i  Or,  The  Perlb  of  Fast  { 1 
Living.   By  Ciiarlxs  Burdett,  author  of  •*  Second  Mar- 
riage/* 4 » Mary  Grover,"  ftc,  fcc.  New  York  t  Derby  fl-  Jack- 
ion. 


Fait  living  it  the  besetting  sin  of  our  country,  and  he  does  a 
good  service  who  exhibit*  iU  weakneae  and  tolly  in  a  light  10 
atrong  that  young  and  old  will  avoid  the  error*  that  lead  to  al- 
moat  certain  ahipwreek  of  life'a  beat  proapecta.  Mr.  Burdett 
haa  aeleeted  a  fruitful  theme,  and  the  letaona  he  haa  ao  earneatly 
taught  In  this  fne  story,  will  not,  we  are  tare,  be  lost. 

DAI8Y»8  NECKLACE  i  AND  WHAT  CAME  OP  IT.  (A 
Literary  Episode.)  By  T.  B.  Aldbioh.  New  York  i  Derby 
QJuckson, 

A  pleasant  book,  spite  of  the  good-natured,  self-satlsfled 
vanity  of  the  author  exhibited  in  the  preface  and  elsewhere. 

A  TBEATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC,  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical. By  Eli  as  Looms,  LL.  D.  New  York,  Harper  4* 
Brot. 


FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COLORED  FASHION  PLATE. 

We  present  to  our  readers,  thia  month,  a  dinner  and  evening 
dress,  which,  for  neatness  and  elegance  of  style,  stands  unsur- 
passed. The  dinner  dree*  is  composed  of  pink  glace  silk— waist 
full,  with  transverse  puffings  of  ribbon,  extending  to  either  side 
of  the  bretelles,  which  are  double,  and  meet  at  the  point.  They 
are  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  ribbon.  The  sleeves  are  very 
short,  and  are  made  of  ribbon  to  match  bretelles.  Hair  is  worn 
in  bandeaux.  Wreath  of  graduated  roses,  tinted  with  pink. 

The  evening  dree*  is  a  robe  of  white  Crape  de  Paris,  border 
of  flounces  green.  The  waiat  is  cut  low  in  the  neck.  Bretelles 
edged  with  green.  JL  double  cap  forms  the  sleeves,  an  upper 
and  under  one ;  both  are  trimmed  with  green,  and  finished  with 
tassels.  Hair  is  worn  in  bandeaux,  and  elaborately  dressed 
with  flowers,  which  are  worn  very  low,  and  quite  touch  the 
shoulder. 


LITERARY  LIFE  OF  CITIES. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that  the  pursuit 
of  letters  can  be  best  prosecuted  in  the  retirement  of  the  country, 
where  their  votary  is  removed  from  the  noise  and  conflicts  of 
the  world,  and  where  he  may  quietly  converse  with  hb  books 
and  with  nature.  These  secluded  spots,  at  least,  do  not  furuiah 
the  theatre  where  the  literary  character  may  be  beet  formed  and 
expanded.  The  highest  and  rarest  intellectual  efforts  era  the 
result  of  colllaion  of  mind  with  mind »  and  the  country,  with 
its  quiet  streams  and  valleys,  and  noiseless  forests,  is  not  the 
proper  arena  for  the  encounter.  Without  earnest  competition, 
no  great  progress  will  ever  be  made  i  and  the  larger  the  number 
of  rivals,  the  more  valuable  and  the  more  desirable  will  be  the 
laurela  of  literary  achievement.  An  Individual  presses  beyond 
bis  fellows,  and  attains  to  a  high  grade  of  excellence.  Hb 
name  passes  from  Up  to  lip  in  accents  of  praiae,  and  emulation 
b  excited.  A  still  better  production  emanates  from  another 
quarter,  and  he,  who  before  filled  the  first,  now  occupies  the 
second  ranki  and  so  the  strife  goes  on,  till  the  standard  of 
literature  reaches  a  high  point  of  advancement.  It  is  only  In 
large  cities,  where,  with  the  increasing  demands  of  the  age  and 
country  for  minds  of  commanding  influence,  a  literary  olaas 
aprlnga  up,  and  occupies  an  honorable  position,  that  this  un- 
ceasing struggle  for  the  mastery  can  be  successfully  maintained. 
If  literature,  as  Madame  Dk  Stabl  piquantly  says,  b  the  study 
of  man  as  a  moral  agent,  a  large  share  of  the  knowledge  which 
makes  scholars  may  be  gathered  far  better  from  society  than 
from  books.  Conversation  b  the  great  book  of  the  world,  which 
teaches  the  knowledge  of  all  other  books.  The  mart,  the  court- 
house, the  halls  of  legislation,  where  men  meet  together  hi 
crowds,  and  contend  earnestly  for  the  prises  of  life,  are  better 
theatres  for  that  kind  of  literature  which  influences  mankind, 
than  the  scholars  study.  It  is  there  that  the  man  of  observa- 
tion and  genius  can  scan  best  the  nature  of  hb  fellow  man — the 
hidden  springs  of  nature  that  control  hb  movement* — the  pas- 
sions that  agitate  him— the  arguments  that  sway  him.  and  the 
intcresto  that  moat  deeply  engross  hb  thoughb  and  affections. 
The  resulto  of  thia  atudy  will  be  found  In  the  books  that  he 
writes,  which  will  be  living  and  moving  pictures  of  society  In 
all  lb  diversified  aspects  and  relations,  and  not  the  cold  ab- 
stractions and  dreamy  speculations  of  the  mere  closet  philoso- 
pher. 

A  literature  which  combines  the  knowledge  that  resulto  from 
the  study  of  books,  with  that  which  b  evolved  from  the  study 
of  mankind,  will  be  strong,  masculine,  and  healthy,  fitted  to 
the  wanU  of  a  practical  people,  and  best  calculated  to  develop 
their  energies  and  promote  their  progress.  It  b  also  the  most 
durable  kind  of  literature.  What  is  the  drama  but  an  exhibition 
of  powerful  passions,  driven  on  to  the  heights  of  glory  or  shame 
by  the  most  startling  controversies  of  man  with  hb  fellow-man  f 
And  where  can  the  materials  for  the  drama  be  found,  save  in 
the  very  heart  of  society  t  Books  are  a  recreation  and  a  solace, 
and  have  exerted,  in  every  age  since  the  art  of  printing  was  dis- 
covered, a  powerful  Influence  over  the  world's  destinies. 
"  There  b,"  said  Miltojt,  **  an  Immortality  in  a  good  book.  It 
has  a  life  beyond  life."  It  survives,  and  exerts  a  living  force, 
;  long  after  lb  author  b  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  it  carries  down  hb 
;  name,  with  fame,  to  after  times.  But  it  b  only  those  books 
which  exhibit  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  mankind,  gathered 
not  merely  from  history,  but  from  personal  observation — minute, 
accurate,  and  extensive— that  have  lived,  and  exerted  an  influ- 
ence beyond  the  age  that  produced  them.  Such  was  the  char- 
acter of  Miltox's  writings,  both  prose  and  poetical.  If  be 
had  not  been  a  practical  man,  and  a  man  of  the  world  t  If  he 
had  not  lived  in  exciting  times,  when  great  questions  were 
agitating  the  popular  mind,  to  the  very  centre  of  society,  and  tf 
he  had  not  been  an  active  partisan  in  the  warfare  waged  In  be- 
half of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  never,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  aoqulred  that  strength  and  breadth  of  intellect 
which  were  necesasry  to  the  composition  of  Pamdbe  Lost.  The 
men  of  our  day,  who  would  make  durable  and  beneficial  tm- 


CHILDREN'S  DRE88ES. 

No.  1  is  intended  for  a  little  girl  of  five  or  six  years.  The 
material  is  acarf  mualln,  of  the  flneat  poaaible  texture.  The 
skirt  is  made  of  the  usual  length  for  children  of  that  age  i  the 
bottom  is  adorned  by  two  rows  of  broad  8wiss  Insertion,  and 
two-inch  wide  puffings  of  8wbs,  having  rose-colored  ribbons 
underneath.  A  rich  border  of  8wbs  needlework,  arranged  with 
slight  fulneaa,  forma  a  finbh  to  the  edge.  The  front  of  the  skirt 
is  ornamented  in  robe  style,  the  trimmings  ascending  to  the 
waiat  In  graduated  form.  The  outer  edge  b  bordered  with  Swiss 
needlework,  arranged  in  rose-colored  ribbons,  to  correspond  with 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  The  low  waist  b  ornamented  in  like 
manner  by  three  muslin  puffs,  separated  by  bands  of  Swiss  in- 
sertion, which  graduate  to  the  width  of  the  skirt  trimming  at 
the  waist,  where  they  meet  and  form  a  mass  of  rich  trimming, 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  front.  The  bretelles  are  com- 
posed of  a  single  fall  of  needlework,  with  delicately  scolloped 
edgea  to  correapond  with  the  short  aleeves.  A  full  bow  of  nar- 
row, rose-colored  ribbon  having  double  ends,  forma  a  pretty 
finish  for  the  shoulders.  Cambric  pantalettes,  embroidered  In 
an  open  pattern  of  needlework  with  deep  scolloped  edges. 

No.  2.  The  material  b  fine  tfantook  muslin.  The  short 
skirt  b  one  mass  of  rich  embroidery  and  fine  tucks,  which  ex- 
tend within  an  Inch  of  the  waist  |  a  deep  border  of  open  scal- 
loped needlework  surrounds  the  bottom,  above  which  are  placed 
two  groups  of  fine  tucks,  separated  by  broad  bands  of  open  In- 
sertion. The  low  waist  is  finished  at  the  neck  with  fine  cambric  £  presslons  upon  the  age,  have  corresponding  duties  to  perform, 
edging ;  the  front  ornamented  by  three  bands  of  insertion,  sepa-  I  They  must  consult  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  times,  and  as- 
rated  by  two  puffings  of  cambric,  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  I  certain  what  society  requires  for  ib  advancement,  by  living  in 
waist.  The  short  sleeves  are  formed  of  a  single  needlework  j  it,  and  acting  with  It,  and  observing  its  aims,  tendencies,  and 
frill,  looped  op  on  the  shoulders  with  red  and  white  coral  bands,  \  present  state,  in  order  to  impress  upon  it  a  plastic  form,  and 
clasped  with  gold.  A  broad  sash  of  pea-green  ribbon,  brocaded  <  mould  it  to  their  own  purposes. — Philada.  Daily  Time*. 
with  white  flowers,  b  worn  with  thb  dress,  the  ends  being  tied  >  ■ 

in  front,  and  allowed  to  flow  down  the  entire  length  of  the  J  Shall  wx  deem  aught  a  trifle  from  which  great  things  may 
skirt.  \  spring  t 
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EDITOR'S  EYE8. 

We  hare,  time  and  agate,  susses  ted  to  correspondents,  that, 
in  writing  for  the'press,  clear  white  paper,  and  legible  ehlrogra- 
phy,  were  things  almoe t  tndespenslble  to  a  favorable  reception ! 
of  a  manuscript.  But  the  hint  li  not  always  taken,  as  oar 
•trained  ere*  too  frequently  testify.  In  a  cotemporary,  we  find 
•one  remark*  on  this  subject,  which  we  copy,  and  particularly 
eommend  them  to  onr  blue  and  tinue  paper  correspondents. 

"But  there  is  one  considerable  allerietion  of  the  trials  of 
editors  and  printers  in  deciphering  manuscript*  that  might  be  < 
accomplished  with  no  other  effort  than  that  of  choice,  and  we 
venture  to  suggest  it.  We  say  then,  to  all  who  write  to  printers ; 
and  editors,  Choote  white  paper,  the  whitest  you  can  get.  Let ; 
no  one  fool  yon  with  white  or  cream  colored  foolscap.  If  you  have ; 
any  pity  for  the  eyes  of  your  fellow-creature*.  We  have  never 
yet  forgiven  the  lady  who  Invented  blue  paper,  by  letting  her  I 
Indigo-bag  fall  accidentally  into  her  husband's  vat  of  paper- 
pulp  i  and  we  never  intend  to  forgive  her,  until  people  leave  off 
writing  to  us  on  blue  paper,  with  green  ink.  And  this  reminds 
us  of  another  thing—  Choote  Hack  ink.  Let  no  one  persuade 
you  that  green,  blue,  or  rust-colored  Ink  is  cheaper,  or  freer  to ; 
run. 

*•  Ladies  and  gentlemen  writers  1  Tour  time  is  valuable,  and ', 
we  do  not  expect  you  to  waste  time  in  getting  your  words  on  pa- 
per. But  you  can  write  just  as  fast  on  white  paper,  with  black 
Ink,  as  on  blue  paper,  with  green  ink.  If  you  doubt  our  words, 
make  the  experiment  for  yourselves.  None  but  printers  know ; 
(and  they  are  two  wise  to  tell)  how  many  excellent  writings 
have  been  burnt,  simply  because  it  was  too  painful  a  task  to 
read  them.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  known  to  all  who  can 
write,  that  an  article  legibly  written,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  is  a  temptation  to  print,  that  few  editors  have  strength  to 
withstand." 


OVER-WORKING  THE  BRAIN. 

An  intelligent  writer  gives  a  note  of  warning  which  many,  in 
the  present  excitement  and  rush  of  our  country,  would  do  well 
to  heed.  "  In  one  of  our  lunatic  asylums,"  he  say*, 44  there  are 
now  several  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were,  one  year  ago,  in  full 
health  and  active  business,  and  in  each  of  these  cases,  mental 
aberration  is  traceable  directly  to  over-working  the  brain .  They 
are  men  of  wealth  and  social  eminence,  and,  until  their  sad 
affliction,  were  distinguished  for  usefulness  In  the  church  and : 
the  community.  But  to  these  we  must  add,  perhaps,  thousands ', 
of  eases  In  which  premature  old  age,  or  permanent  ill-health, ' 
and  mental  Imbecility,  have  arisen  from  similar  causes.  Paraly- 
sis, apoplexy,  softening  of  the  brain,  and  spinal  affections,  with 
kindred  diseases,  are  striking  down  our  scholars,  jurists,  physi- 
cians, professors,  and  clergymen,  with  fearful  frequency." 

There  can  be  no  sound  health  of  either  mind  or  body, 
where  all  thought  and  activity  are  in  one  direction,  and  especi- 
ally if  care  and  anxiety  are  added  to  intense  application.  Yet, 
tens  of  thousands  of  business  and  professional  men  live  on,  year 
after  year,  with  scarcely  a  day's  relaxation  from  thought  and 
labor.  Need  we  wonder  that  the  over-taxed  brain  and  nervous 
system  yield  to  the  unnatural  pressure,  and  that  sad  conse- 
quences ,  like  those  above  enumerated,  follow  in  numerous  in- 
stances? 


Pabodi's  Concerts,  in  our  city,  have  been  of  the 
usual  highly  artistic  character,  and  largely  attended. 
Parodi  is  without  a  rival  in  our  country,  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  She  sings  with  the  wonderful  power  that 
high  cultivation,  united  with  a  love  of  her  beautiful 
art,  alone  can  give.  Her  execution  of  the  "  Marsel- 
lais"  is  almost  a  miracle,  and  holds  her  listeners 
breathless. 


Paul  Julian,  the  boy -violinist,  now  in  the  Parodi 
concert  troupe,  is  steadily  acquiring  new  and  higher 
skill.  Bis  power  over  the  instrument  he  plays  is 
wonderfuL  No  marvel  that  his  performances  are 
greeted  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 


THE  JOT  OF  EARTH.  By  Jamxs  HcHOEaroRD. 
The  joy  of  earth  is  like  the  light 

Refleoted  on  a  tranquil  lake  ; 
A  breath  of  wind,  however  slight, 

May  serve  that  imaged  beam  to  break. 

A  oloud  that  floats  afar  in  air, 
Beyond  our  very  hope  to  sway, 

May  cast  its  gloomy  shadow  there, 
And  sweep  the  brightness  all  away. 


Some  one  has  said  with  truth,  that  women,  lovely 
as  they  may  be  in  person,  rarely  excite  true  admira- 
tion, if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  conversing 
well.  The  mere  art  will  fail,  however,  to  hold  ad- 
mirers. There  must  be  intelligence  as  the  ground- 
work of  character.  Thought  must  excite  thought, 
or  conversation  becomes  wearisome,  and  the  talker 
oeases  to  be  an  object  of  interest  or  admiration. 

"  The  character  of  the  young  men  of  a  community," 
says  a  modern  writer,  "  depends  much  on  that  of  the 
young  women.  If  the  latter  are  cultivated,  intelli- 
gent, and  accomplished,  the  young  men  win  feel  the 
requirement  that  they  themselves  should  be  upright, 
gentlemanly  and  refined ;  but  if  their  female  friends 
are  frivolous  and  silly,  the  young  men  will  be  found 
to  be  dissipated  and  worthless.  But  remember, 
always,  that  a  sister  is  the  best  guardian  of  a  brother's 
integrity.  She  is  the  surest  inculoator  of  a  faith  in 
woman's  purity.  As  a  daughter,  she  is  the  true 
light  of  the  home.** 


"It  is  a  beautiful  world,  divine  love  is  with  it, 
divine  blessings  are  lavished  on  it,  and  it  is  beautiful 
and  good,  and  holy;  and  life,  too,  is  holy  and  pre- 
cious, while  God  watches  over  it.  Let  us  come  forth, 
then,  we  that  hare  known  sorrow,  or  even  now,  that 
are  suffering  from  some  hidden  pain,  that  we  think  is 
ceaseless  as  it  is  venemous,  and  let  us  look  into  the 
beauty  of  the  world  He  made,  and  learn  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  life  he  has  given. 

"And  if  life  for  you  and  for  me  holds  not  happiness, 
it  may  yet  hold  something  that  is  better,  that  even 
our  humanity  may  rise  to  recognise  as  better.  So, 
let  us  look  it  in  the  face,  and  travel  on  the  way  that 
it  is  appointed  for  us  to  go." 


Charles  Einqslet  penned  the  folio  wing,  and 
since  the  English  language  has  been  spoken,  there 
are  few  men  who  have  written  so  many  and  such 
great,  startling,  solemn  truths,  as  this  same  Charles 
Eingsley — this  true  man,  this  great  lover  of  human- 
ity. "  Ay,"  he  went  on,  "and  the  same  heat  which 
crisps  those  thirsty  leaves,  must  breed  the  thunder 
which  cook  them.  But  it  is  so  throughout  the  uni- 
verse: every  yeamtTig  proves  the  existence  of  an  object 
meant  to  satisfy  U;  the  same  law  creates  both  the 
giver  and  the  receiver,  the  longing  and  its  home." 
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PATENT  SYSTEM  OF  WRITING. 


EVERY  ONE  HIS  OWN  TEACHER. 


MAC  LAURIN'S 

MANUAL  GYMNASTIC 

EXERCISES  IN  WRITING, 

PATENTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  GOVERNMENT,  FEB.  14.  1855. 
In  a  Set  of  Eight  Books.     Price  $2  per  Set 


ONE  CAN  BE  USED  BY  A  DOZEN  LEARNERS. 


Sent  by  mall,  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  on  receipt  of  the  prlee. 

5|>  TO  TEACHERS  -Ad  edition  for  school*,  at  half  price. 
THb  perfectly  novel  series  comprises  96  pages  8x  15  Inches,  of  beautifully  electrotyped  models,  with  the  application  of  the 
itentea  device  for  overrunning  them.  The  sure  means  are  here,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to  EVERY  ONE,  WITHOUT 
EOARD  TO  YEARS,  OR  SPECIAL  TALENT,  to  Acquire  in  his  own  room,  without  a  teacher,  and  in  a  FORTNIQHTS 
TIME,  the  verv  highest  degree  of  skill  and  rapidity  in  current  writing.  The  system  can  be  used  with  the  same  advantage  by 
children.  The  books  are  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  with  full  directions,  and  the  amplest  testimony  of  the  perfection  of  the 
system,  and  Its  results.  There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  any  one  not  being  an  elegant  and  very  rapid  writer. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


W.  S.  MAO  LA.XJRHST  &  CO., 


it 


345  BROADWAY,  N  Y. 


DOCTOR  HOOFLAND'S 

CELEBRATED 

GERMAN  BITTERS, 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  C.  M.  JACKSON,  Fhilad'a,  Pa., 

WILL  EFFECTUALLY  CURB 

LITER  COMPLAINT,  DYSPEPSIA,  JAUNDICE, 

Chronic  or  Nervous  Debility,  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  and  all 
diseases  arising  from  a  disordered  Liver  or  Stomach. 
Such 
as  Constipa- 
tion, Inward  Piles, 
Fulness  or  Blood  to  the 
Head,  Acidity  of  the  Stomach, 
Nausea,  Heartburn,  Disgust  for  Food, 
Fulness,  or  Weight  In  the  Stomach,  8our  Eruc- 
tations, Sinking  or  Fluttering  at  the  Pit  of  the 
Stomach,  Swimming  of  the  Head,  Hurried  and 
Difficult  Breathing,  Fluttering  at  the  Heart,  Choaklng 
or  suffocating  sensations  when  in  a  lying  posture.  Dimness 
of  Vision,  Dots  or  Webs  before  the  Sight,  Fever  and 
Dull  Pain  la  the  Head,  Deficiency  of  Per- 
spiration, Yellowness  of  the  Skin  and 
Eyes,  Pain  in  the  Side,  Back,  Chest, 
Limbs,  Ac,  Sudden  Flushes  of 
Heat,  Burning  in  the  Flesh, 
Constant  Imaginings 
of  Evil,  and  great 
Depression  of 
Spirits. 

The  proprietor,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
preparation,  does  so  with  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  confidence  in 
its  virtues,  and  adaptation  to  the  diseases  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended. 

It  Is  no  new  and  untried  article,  but  one  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  a  ten  years'  trial  before  the  American  people,  and  its  re- 

Sutation  and  sale  is  unrivalled  by  any  similar  preparations  ex- 
int.  The  testimony  in  its  favor .  given  by  the  most  prominent 
and  well-known  Physicians,  and  individuals  la  all  parts  of  the 
country  is  Immense,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Almanac, 
published  annually  by  the  proprietor,  and  to  be  had  gratis  of 


any  of  his  Agents,  cannot  but  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that 
this  remedy  is  really  deserving  the  great  celebrity  It  has  obtained. 
Principal  Office  and  Manufactory,  No.  96  ARCH  St.,  Philad'a, 


Pa.,  and  by  druggists  and  storekeepers  in  every  town  and  village 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada*,  lyr 


Blank  Books— Blank  Books! 

BANKING  INSTITUTIONS, 

MERCHANTS, 
MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS, 
And  Business  Men  generally,  who  intend  renewing  their 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

Or  new  firms  going  into  operation,  can  select  from  a  large  as- 
sortment now  on  hand, 

MADS  OF  TV**  LIHBJT  rAPXB, 

Or  have  them  made  to  order,  Ruled  to  any  pattern,  and  Paged 

ALSO,  OS  BAUD, 

CHECK  BOOKS  ON  ALL  THE  BANKS, 
NOTES  OF   HAND,  DRAFTS,  COPYING   PRESSES,  AID 
COPYING  INK. 

PRINTING 
Of  all  kinds  neatly  and  expeditiously  executed,  such  as 
Bill-Head*  Way-Billa,  Bill*  of  Ladlac, 
Together  with  all  useful  articles  in  the  Stationery  line,  at  the 
lowest  market  prices,  at 

WILLIAM  H.  MAURICE'S, 

WHOLXSAI.B  AKD  RETAIL 

BLANK  BOOK  AND  STATIONERY  ESTABLISHMENT, 
18  CHESTNUT  STREET. 
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■BAD  DRESS. 


PATTERNS  FOR  BANDS  AND  INSERTION. 
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FICHU. 

To  be  worn  with  an  Evening  Dress.  Chain  Medalion  of 
rich  needle-work,  and  Valentines  insertion. 


OVER  DRESS  FOR  LITTLE  BOY. 


AETHUE'S 


PHILADELPHIA,  DECEMBER,  18S6. 


IDYL. 


BT  MART  A.  DBfflfiOff. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 


The  Voyage. 

(C05CLUDBD.J 

Three  years  had  nearly  passed,  and  Idyl  had 
kept  her  promise.  Bo  tenacious  of  her  word 
was  she,  thai  when  a  new  organ  came  in  the 
church,  and  there  was  no  organist  as  yet,  she 
volunteered  to  aid  the  straggling  society  in 
that  capacity,  thus  denying  herself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  whom  she  loved,  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath.  At  the  last,  he  did  not  come  at  all, 
but  spent  the  sacred  hours  in  sports  congenial 
to  his  tastes  Idyl  seemed  forgotten,  and  Kate 
was  at  rest  again. 

The  old  Colonel  had  expressed  a  desire  that 
his  ward  should  be  married  within  a  year. 

"But,"  said  George  at  the  interview,  "sup- 
pose I  do  not  love  her." 

"You  do  love  her,  you  can't  help  it,8ir;" 
replied  the  Colonel,  with  his  old  authoritative 
manner ;  "  why  she's  the  most  splendid  girl  in 
the  country.  It  would  set  you  crazy  with 
jealousy  to  see  the  offers  I've  had  for  her.  I 
want  you  to  be  married.  You  -have  then 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  the  handsome 
fortune  I  shall  leave  you,  and  enjoy  yourself 
as  a  rational  creature.  I've  made  you  a  man 
after  my  own  heart — now  go  and  show  the 
world  what  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of 
canting  priests  and  pious  mothers ;"  he  sneered, 
while  a  demonish  expression  flitted  over  his 
iron  features. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  deprecate  my  mother's 
memory,  I  am  sure,  Sir ;"  said  George,  his  cheek 
flushing. 

The  Colonel  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a 
moment,  then  said,  "  deprecate  your  mother's 
memory —why  should  1,  Sir?— and,  by  the  way, 
what  do  you  remember  about  your  mother  ?" 
he  added,  with  some  anxiety. 

"  Nothing,  Sir,  except  that  she  was  beautiful 
and  suffering ;"  replied  George. 

vol.  vm. — 27. 


This  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  the  haughty 
old  man,  who  proceeded  to  open  a  letter  that 
lay  folded  on  the  table.  It  was  an  invitation 
for  the  Colonel  and  his  wards  to  visit  England, 
from  an  old  friend  in  London. 

"  I  shall  not  go,  but  you  will,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  George.  "  I  entrust  my  jewel  and  your 
future  bride  to  your  keeping,  for  a  month  at 
least — I  shall  go  on  the  return  trip.  Kate  has 
been  looking  pale  these  few  weeks  back,  and 

doctor  J  thinks  it  advisable  for  her  to 

make  the  voyage  in  a  sailing  vessel,  so  I  have 
already  engaged  passage  for  yourself  and  her 
in  a  first  class  ship.  This  is  probably  my  last 
service  of  a  responsible  kind  for  you,  young 
Sir.  In  three  months  you  will  be  twenty-one, 
then,  of  course,  you  will  act  for  yourself." 

"  And  when  are  we  to  sail  ?"  asked  George, 
after  a  pause,  for  there  was  something  in  the 
old  man's  manner  strangely  affecting. 

"Next  week,  on  Tuesday.  Kate  has  been 
apprised  of  the  time,  and  will  be  in  readiness. 
I  gave  her  a  thousand  dollars  last  week  for  her 
outfit — I  will  give  you  the  same.  Kate  will 
take  one  servant,  and  you  one.  There  are  to 
be  no  passengers,  I  believe,  except  a  niece  of  the 
Captain.  I  did  not  learn  who  she  was,  but 
doubtless,  some  worthy  person  who  will  take 
care  of  Kate  should  she  be  sick." 

The  day  was  auspicious,  and  so  was  the  Cap- 
tain's manner,  as  he  conducted  Kate  to  the 
cabin,  on  the  hour  of  their  departure  from 
home. 

"  Are  there  to  be  no  other  passengers  ?"  asked 
Kate,  seating  herself. 

"  0,  yes  t"  returned  the  Captain,  "  three  gen- 
tlemen, my  neice  and  her  servant.  Perhaps 
you  are  acquainted  with  my  niece— Idyl  South- 

ington  are  you  ill,  Miss  ?"  he  enquired  in 

alarm,  reaching  his  hand  forth  towards  the 
glass  and  pitcher  on  the  table,  for  Kate  had 
grown  suddenly  white  and  faint. 
"  The  roll  of  the  vessel  said  Kate," —  com- 
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manding  herself,  "  thank  you,"  and  she  smiled 
as  she  returned  the  glass,  "  I  am  better." 

"  That  is  the  way  with  Miss  Idyl,  the  first 
motion,  if  it  be  ever  so  slight,  makes  her  quite 
sick.  I  apprehend  she  will  be  hardly  able  to 
leave  her  state-room.  You  are  not  a  good 
sailor,  then  ?" 

44 1  have  never  been  to  sea,"  replied  Kate, — 
and  just  then,  coming  footsteps  oaused  her  heart 
to  beat  quicker,  she  hurried  to  her  state-room 
in  a  tumult  of  misery.  44  0!  if  I  had  only 
known  this — he  knew  it — he  must  have  known 
it,"  she  cried  to  herself  jealously— "can  I  not 
leave  the  vessel  ?  It  is  her  voice,"  she  mut- 
tered, listening ;  44  how  cheerful  and  gay  it  is. 
Ah !  she  has  known  it  too— it  is  all  a  plan  to 
deceive  and  make  me  wretched." 

The  miserable  girl  threw  herself  upon  her 
bed  and  wept  passionate  tears.  She  could 
hear  the  soft,  musical  tones  of  Idyl,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  a  tremor  of  delight— chatting 
with  Hannah,  singing  and  dancing  about  the 
cabin. 

44  Do  you  know  who  else  is  going  with  us, 
to-day?" 

This  Kate  heard  Hannah  ask,  close  to  her 
stateroom  door. 

44  No,"  she  heard  Idyl  answer,  and  the  clear, 
fnnocent  voice,  banished  suspicion ;  44  uncle 
said  it  was  a  young  gentleman  who  would  make 
me  a  nice  beau  ;  pray  who  is  it  V9 

Then  Hannah  replied,  laughing, 44  It  is  George 
Brent." 

There  was  a  pause— then  she  heard  a  low, 
distressed  reply — 44  oh,  Hannah  1  Hannah  !" 
cried  Idyl, 44 1  would  not  have  had  this  happen 
for  the  world — I  would  not,  indeed.  O !  if  I 
could  only  go  home  now  I  How  could  it  happen 
so?" 

44 1  don't  understand  you  ohild ;"  responded 
Hannah,  in  a  puzzled  voice. 

44  No,  you  can't  understand,  Hannah.  Let  us 
go  into  the  state-room"  said  Idyl,  mournfully, 
and  then  Kate  heard  their  voices  no  more. 

Soon  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  the  cabin 
seemed  to  be  full  of  gentlemen.  George  tapped 
at  the  door,  crying — 44  how  do  you  feel,  Kate  ? 
we  are  under-way,"  and  she  replied,  44 1  feel 
well  enough,  but  I  shall  not  leave  my  state- 
room to-night." 

44 1  warrant  you  won't  in  the  morning,  my 
lady-bird ;"  he  responded,  laughing,  and  with 
an  endearing  word  he  moved  away. 

The  morning  following,  the  air  was  cold, 
damp,  and  heavy,  and  almost  every  passen- 
ger suffered  from  sea-sickness.  Kate  was  the 
first  one  to  recover.  On  the  fourth  day,  she 
dressed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Captain,  went 
on  deck,  where  George,  pale,  but  muoh  hand- 
somer, soon  followed  her. 

44  I'm  going  to  have  them  all  up  here  before 
night,"  cried  Captain  Southington,  his  voice 
ringing  out  with  all  a  sailor's  abandon; 
44  they're  terribly  averse  to  heaving,  but  there's 
nothing  like  good  salt  air  for  sea-sickness.  I'm 
down  now  after  my  neice — so  Miss  Brent,  you 
will  have  company,  for  I'm  bound  to  have  her 
come.   She  has  put  me  off  too  long  already." 


44 1  had  forgotten"— said  George,  and  then 
his  cheek  flushed  under  the  steady  gaze  of 
Kate  ;  he  saw  there  was  no  use  to  equivocate, 
so  he  said,  with  an  effort  at  a  careless  mein, 
44  you  knew  I  suppose,  that  our  fair  neighbor 
was  on  board  ?" 

44  Yes,"  replied  Kate,  her  manner  constrained, 
her  glance  averted. 

44  Kate,  you  were  once  jealous  of  that  litUe 
thing  ;"  said  George,  laughing. 

The  girl  turned  on  him  an  eye  that  flashed 
with  anger. 

At  that  moment,  the  Captain  appeared,  lead- 
ing the  unwilling  Idyl.  As  if  by  her  request, 
he  escorted  her  to  another  part  of  the  deck, 
and  made  her  a  couch  of  a  large  Buffalo-robe. 
George  did  not  turn  that  way,  neither  did  Kate ; 
they  sat  talking  of  indifferent  subjects,  and  if 
the  former  was  annoyed  at  Idyl's  indifference, 
he  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  observed. 

Kate  looked  very  charming — much  more 
beautiful  than  when  in  rude  health.  The  pale 
tint  of  her  olive  cheek,  deepened  the  lustre  of 
her  dark  eye,  and  the  air  of  unrest — of  sad- 
ness that  pervaded  her  features,  gave  them  a 
more  etherial  beauty.  Idyl  looked  like  an 
angel.  Hannah  had  only  combed  out,  without 
curling,  those  soft,  golden  tresses,  and  they 
floated  over  her  reclining  figure,  lustered  by  the 
sunlight,  and  waving  in  graceful  undulations. 

A  soft  breeze  blew  from  the  West — the  ship's 
sails  glistened  in  their  topmost  lines  like  silver. 
The  languid  faces  gradually  brightened  into  in- 
terest, as  they  watched  the  flash  and  shadow 
that  alternated  amid  the  deep  blue  and  amber 
of  the  waves. 

CHAPTER  vm. 
The  Storm. 

An  hour  had  passed  ;  the  wind  grew  damp 
and  gusty,  and  the  sea-billows  curled  and 
crested,  while  in  the  distance,  a  little  cloud  afar 
off  on  the  horizon,  seemed  a  load-stone  in  the 
Captain's  eye.   And  then  a  strange  oalm  fell  on 
the  sea  and  sky,  and  an  oppressive  stillness 
reigned  in  the  atmosphere.   Captain  Southing- 
ton  grew  restless  and  gave  shrill  orders,  and  as 
the  cloud  widened  and  the  dead  rolling  of  the 
vessel  increased,  till  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
some  mysterious  power  under  the  glassy  floor, 
'<:  that  upheaved  the  ship  with  uneasy  shoulders, 
i  and  yet  held  it  chained  to  one  spot, 
f    The  Captain  at  this  juncture,  advised  the 
c  passengers  to  seek  the  cabin,  and  himself 
\  assisted  the  ladies,  who,  boding  trouble  from 
j  his  grave  features,  would  not  retire  to  their 
t  state-rooms,  but  reclined  on  couches  whose 
I  straps  were  buckled  over  them,  in  oase  the  ves- 
sel should  pitch  in  the  coming  tempest.  Kate 
laid  opposite  her  state-room,  and  Idyl  very 
near  hers.   George  in  passing,  came  close  to 
Idyl,  and  lifted  his  cap.   She  returned  the 
compliment  with  a  kind  of  inclination,  seamed 
very  pale  and  much  agitated,  and  George  passed 
on  to  Kate. 

Not  long  after,  the  dark  came  down  like  a 
great  shadow.   The  wind  howled,  the  vessel 
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plunged,  and  the  tramp  of  the  sailors  over- 
head mingled  with  the  whistle  of  the  storm. 

No  one  partook  of  sapper  except  the  Gap- 
tain,  his  mates,  and  George,  and  when  it  was 
finished,  there  was  no  gathering  round  the 
table  as  had  been  gleefully  anticipated. 

Arrayed  in  a  suit  of  oU-oloth,  a  cap  with  an 
immense  cape  flapping  over  his  shoulders, 
and  heavy  water-proof  boots  coming  far 
above  his  knees,  Captain  Southington  moved 
through  the  oabin,  speaking  now  and  then  a 
word  of  cheer,  and  again  advising  the  ladies  to 
seek  .  their  state-rooms,  as  places  of  greater 
security. 

"It  will  be  a  terrible  storm,  uncle" — said 
Idyl,  as  her  uncle  paused  for  a  second  beside 
her. 

"How  know  you  that,  foolish  little  one?" 
asked  he. 

"  By  your  face,  and  by  your  preparations." 
Kate  knew  not  what  the  strong  man  said  in 
reply,  as  he  bent  his  head  near  to  the  ear  of 
Idyl.  It  was — "Pray  for  us,  Idyl,  the  storm 
will  be  a  hard  one." 

George '  Brent  sat  propped  up  at  the  table, 
reading  by  the  light  of  the  hanging  lamp,  but  j 
even  his  manly  cheek  grew  pale,  as  the  gale 
came  on  with  a  heavier  sweep  ov%r  the  wild  ■ 
waters,  and  the  groaning  vessel  plunged  down : 
in  the  boiling  flood. 

"  This  is  awful !"  groaned  Kate,  as  an  omi- 
nous wail  sounded  without,  and  a  crash  of; 
thunder  seemed  to  rend  the  heavens ;  "  Oh,  j 
George  t  we  are  in  danger ;  I  am  sure  of  it. — 
Look  1  she  shrieked,  as  the  blazing  glare  of  the 
lightning  flamed  athwart  the  cabin — "  oh  1 
mercy,  George  !  it  will  strike  the  ship !" — and 
she  cowered  and  hid  her  pale  face  in  her 
hands. 

Again  she  shrieked,  as  the  stunning  thunder, 
crash  after  crash,  broke  through  the  air,  and 
the  ship  labored,  and  tossed,  and  quivered, 
and  the  roar  of  the  angry  elements  grew  ter- ; 
rifle,  as  they  toyed  with  their  huge  plaything, 
and  the  dull — booming  sound  of  the  waves  leap- 
ing against  the  ship's  side,  struck  terror  to  the 
boldest  there.  George  strove  to  soothe  her,! 
but  her  alarm  more  resembled  maniacy.  Her  < 
eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets;  her 
cheeks  were  blanched — her  motions  convul- 
sive ;  and  at  every  trembling  shook,  at  every 
storm-burst,  at  every  lightning  flash,  her 
screams  were  frightful  to  hear.  The  young 
man  turned  to  Idyl;  she  had  not  spoken — 
scarcely  moved.  The  light  shone  full  upon  her 
fair,  sculptured  features — her  eyes  were  closed, 
and  her  parted  lips  moved  gently.  The  sight 
struck  the  bold  scorner  with  awe,  for  he  could 
tell  by  the  emotions  of  his  own  unbelieving 
heart  at  this  trying  hour,  that  she  prayed.  He 
contrasted  her  heroic  silenoe,  her  calm,  holy- 
looking  face,  with  the  convulsed  and  tortured 
lineaments  of  poor  Kate ;  and  a  new,  over-pow- 
ering feeling,  rushed  into  his  soul—that  there 
was,  there  must  be  a  reality  in  that  faith  he 
so  much  ridiculed,  thus  to  nerve  a  frame  so 
slight,  while  his  own  shook  with  secret  appre- 
hension,  Kate  clung,  frantic  to  him,  seemingly 


taking  no  thought  of  any  one  but  herself.  Her 
despondency,  at  times,  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  the  terror  of  guilt,  than  mere  bodily 
fear. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm,  during  which, 
the  Captain  came  once  into  the  cabin.  His 
face  was  disfigured  with  blood,  and  one  hand,  it 
seemed  almost  gashed  in  two.  Idyl  sprang 
forward  as  she  saw  it,  and  Kate  clung,  fright- 
ened anew  to  George,  paralyzing  all  his 
efforts. 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  Captain  Southington, 
unlocking  his  medicine  chest,  "  you  will  bind  it 
up,  Sir,  perhaps,"  he  continued,  addressing 
George— "It  is  my  right  hand,  or  I  might 
manage  it  myself." 

"  Uncle,  oome  here ;"  cried  the  soft  voice  of 
Idyl,  "  let  me  attend  to  it." 

"  It's  a  bad  sight,  darling,  and  might  make 
you  faint;"  returned  the  Captain,  swaying 
from  side  to  side ;  "  if  this  young  man  will" — 

"  Oh  I  don't  leave  me — George— don't  leave 
me ;  oh  1  I  shall  die ;"  shrieked  Kate,  hysteri. 
cally. 

"  Uncle,  oome  to  me — I  never  faint ;"  Idyl 
entreated ;  "  bring  me  your  bandages,  and  if  I 
can  only  steady  myself;"  she  added,  half 
rising. 

"At  least,  let  me  support  her,  while  she 
attends  to  the  wound!"  exclaimed  George, 
indignantly,  "for  humanity's  sake,  the  Captain 
is  quite  pale  with  loss  of  blood." 

"  Yes,  go,  go,  leave  me  to  die  I"  replied  Kate, 
passionately ;  "  go  to  her — leave  me !" 

The  young  man  did  not  move,  but  he  placed 
his  lips  firmly  together,  and  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt arose  in  his  heart  for  his  cowardly  be- 
trothed. He  saw  Idyl,  though  her  face  grew 
very  white,  and  her  small  hands  trembled  a 
little,  wipe  the  flowing  blood,  while  the  sick 
Hannah  had  crawled  out  of  her  berth  to  hold 
her  to  her  seat — then  cleanse  and  bind  it,  and 
afterward  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  that  she 
could  be  of  service,  remove  the  wet  blood  from 
her  uncle's  face. 

"  Is  the  storm  over  ?"  she  asked. 

"No,  love,  I  fear  not — but  keep  up  your 
courage." 

"  God  is  able  able  to  save  us ;"  murmured 
Idyl. 

"  He  will  save  us  for  your  sake,  my  noble 
darling ;"  said  the  Captain,  preparing  to  go  out 
on  deck  again. 

"No  unole— not  for  my  sake,"  whispered 
Idyl — M  but  for  His  sake,  who,  in  just  such  a 
night,  said  to  the  tempest, «  Peace,  be  still.' " 

"  Amen !"  ejaculated  the  rough  Captain.  The 
eyes  of  George  were  full  of  tears.  The  love  he 
had  felt  for  Idyl,  rushed  through  every  chan- 
nel of  his  heart,  as  he  groaned  rather  than  said, 
"  would  that  wl  both  had  her  faith." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Morning.  \ 

At  daylight  the  storm  had  abated.  Kate 
seemed  ashamed  of  her  wild  fears,  and  by  a 
too  heartless,  thoughtless  gaiety,  strove  to  make    V  *x 
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amends  for  her  cowardice— but  George  for  a  j  little  fellow  in  frock  and  pinafore,  used  to  creep 
while,  only  felt  unlimited  disgust,  and  by  his  ;  slyly  into  the  kitchen,  and  begged  to  see  Idyl, 
coldness  and  abstraction  roused  her  haughty'  "  And  now," — she  thought,  but  did  not  say — 
nature.  She  scarcely  deigned  to  be  civil  to !  44  his  mother's  prayers  would  be  answered.  He 
him  all  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  taunting;  will  marry  Idyl,  and  he  will  love  her  so  that  he 
him,  whenever  she  did  speak,  with  his  prefer- >'  will  give  up  his  atheistical  notions ;  he  will  be 
ence  for  the  puritan  Idyl.  He  bore  it  in  silence,;  a  Christian  yet — I  always  said  so." 
but  his  lips  often  grew  pale  under  her  cuttings  Idyl  had  been  several  months  in  London, 
sarcasm,  and  then  more  than  ever  was  he  wont}  Her  uncle  was  a  wealthy  man.  He  had  mar- 
to  contrast  the  two  natures.  He  had  grown  J  ried  an  Englishwoman,  and  resided  six  months 
very  reserved  and  silent,  and  whenever  he  met  \  of  the  year  in  England,  and  six  months  in 
Idyl's  eye,  the  almost  suffocating  blood  rushed  s  America.  They  had  no  children,  and  as  Idyl 
to  his  forehead,  and  receded  to  his  heart  again.  $  was  the  only  neice,  she  was  almost  worshipped 
And  it  was  not  despair  that  caused  this  emo- )  by  them ;  and  having  always  resided  with  them 
tion,  for  he  felt  by  the  averted  eye,  often  trem-  \  while  they  sojourned  in  her  own  country,  she 
bling  lips  and  sudden  silence,  that  Idyl  was  J  seemed  more  like  a  daughter  than  a  neice. 
not  indifferent  to  him;  that  her  coldness  was  ^  Idyl's  mother  had  died  of  hemoarage  of  the  lungs, 
constrained.  \  The  disease,  until  Idyl's  birth,  had  seemed 

*'  May  I  not  even  speak  with  you  ?"  he  said  \  hereditary,  and  many  of  the  best  physicians 
one  night.  She  was  leaning  over  the  railing,  \  said,  that,  could  she  be  kept  free  from  any 
watching  the  phosphorescent  sparkle  of  the  j  startling  occurrence,  until  her  twentieth  year, 
waves.   Kate  was  walking  the  deck,  arm  in  J  they  would  warrant  an  immunity  from  hemoer- 


arm,  with  a  young  English  officer,  laughing, 
making  witty  repartees— jesting — fascinating 
him  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  manners,  by  her 
singular  beauty,  yet  almost  madly  jealous,  as 
she  saw  George  Brent  seek  Idyl's  side. 

Idyl  loooked  up  for  an  instant,  then  moved 
back  a  little.  "  No ;"  she  said,  as  her  eye  fell 
beneath  his  earnest  gaze,  - "  do  not  even  talk 
with  me." 

*4  Ah !  would  we  were  children  again  ;"  George 
said,  sorrowfully,  "  I  could  then  speak  to  you 
and  never  be  repulsed." 

Idyl  was  confused;  he  could  see  the  hand 
that  grasped  the  rail,  tremble ;  her  gaze  was 
averted — a  tear  stood  in  her  eye." 

"Idyl,  do  you  hate  me?"  the  young  man 
asked  again,  in  tones,  whose  exceeding  tender- 
ness smote  her  gentle  heart. 

"You  cannot  think  I  hate  you;"  she  re- 
sponded— her  voice  broken — "  but  go-— do  not ; 
speak  with  me — I  have  promised — I— cannot — 
mutt  not." 

41  Ego  absolve*  te" — said  a  low,  fierce  voioe, 
close  by  her  side.  She  glanced  up,  frightened. 
Kate,  her  dark,  but  beautiful  face,  stormy  with 
contending  passions,  was  passing  by.  Idyl 
knew  not  whether  to  be  glad  or  fearful. 


age  during  her  lifetime.  Hence  the  reason 
that  she  had  always  been  so  surrounded  with 
pleasant  circumstances,  so  hedged  in  with  love, 
so  almost  worshiped  by  all  who  knew  or  were 
related  to  her — so  guarded  by  religious  influ- 
ences. H6r  father  was  a  man  of  rare  powers — 
a  man  who  lived  so  circumspectly,  that  men 
said  of  him,  were  all  mankind  Henry  Southing- 
tons,  there  would  be  no  more  sin.  This  was  a 
high  estimate  to  put  upon  a  mortal  man,  but 
not  misplaced.  Idyl  was  like  her  father,  so 
sweet  and  spiritual,  that  those  nearest  and 
dearest,  prophesied  that  the  world  was  not  wor- 
thy of  her,  and  that  heaven  would  soon  claim 
its  own. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Rath  Words. 

In  a  room  furnished  with  splendor,  several 
young  men  sat,  after  a  late  dinner,  over  their 
wine. 

4  So,  Brent,  you're  twenty-one  to-morrow  tH 
;  said  a  handsome  but  dissipated  fellow, 44  youll 
make  a  confounded  good  time  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose." 

\    44  0 !  of  course  ;"  replied  George,  replacing 
<  his  empty  glass,  "  Guardy  will  be  in  by  that 
chapter  x.  <  time*  and  he  never  does  things  by  the  halves." 

j    44  By  the  way,  speaking  of  that,  Bobbett,  our 
^y*"  \  porter  gave  me  a  letter  for  you  ;  how  the  deuce 

Idyl  had  at  last  yielded  up  the  love  of  her  >  it  got  into  his  hands  I  can't  tell — and  it  strikes 
pure  heart,  unreservedly  to  George  Brent.  All  \  me,"  he  added,  as  he  passed  it  over,  44  that  it  is 
along  she  had  loved  him.  She  remembered  no  \  sealed  with  black ;  isn't  it  f  No  bad  news,  I 
time  when  her  thoughts  had  not  turned  to-  \  hope." 

wards  him,  with  a  timid  yet  delight-sense  of!  44  Well,  Thornton,"  cried  one  ;of  the  others, 
affection,  since  the  day  she  first  saw  him,  years  i  with  a  loud  guffaw,  44  it  strikes  me  that  you 
ago,  and  held  up  her  little  aprpji  full  of  violets  have  as  much  tact  as  any  other  man  I  ever 
that  he  might  admire  them.  But  she  had  first  >  knew.  The  idea  of  handing  a  fellow  a  letter  in 
been  assured,  that  the  engagement  between  \  mourning  at  this  hour." 

Kate  and  himself,  was  null  and  void — that*  44  My  uncle  is  dead !"  exclaimed  George,  who 
Kate,  flushed  with  the  admiration  her  beauty  \  had  hurriedly  torn  open  the  letter ;  44  died  and 
had  inspired,  received  the  attentions  of  a  youngs  was  buried  when  five  days  out  from  America — 
nobleman,  and  it  was  rumored,  would  be  mar-  \  this  is  very  sudden  and  awful ;"  he  added,  turn- 
ried  to  him.  Hannah  was  in  her  glory.  She  ■  ing  from  the  company  with  a  changed  counte- 
always  foretold  it,  she  declared,  even  when  the  *  nance. 
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man  found  himself  pacing  to  and  fro  like  a 
madman,  through,  the  deserted  parlors.  The 
lamps  grew  dim  in  their  sockets — the  shadows 
closed  about  him — he  remembered  nothing, 
save  that  heavy  fall,  and  how  he  snatched  the 
dear  girl  in  his  arms,  and  how  some  mocking 
fiend  had  snatched  her  away  again,  borne  her 
out  and  left  him  alone  in  his  agony.  The  clock 
struck  twelve — a  slight  noise  startled  him. 
He  turned  and  saw  Hannah  before  him,  her 
face  so  sorrowful,  that  its  reflection  forced  a  . 
groan  from  him. 

"Is  it  a  dream — a  wild,  mad  dream?"  he 
asked  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  she  came  towards 
him. 

"Alas!  no — it  is  something  more  than  a 
dream;"  and  the  poor  woman  threw  herself 
down,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
she  sobbed  piteously. 

"  In  mercy  tell  me,  is  she  dead  ?"  cried  the 
young  man,  tottering  towards  her,  and  sinking 
into  the  opposite  seat. 

.'•  No — no— but  very  sick,  so  sick  the  doctor 
gives  no  hope ;  oh !  if  she  could  have  been 
spared  1"  she  sobbed—"  but  here  is  something 
I  came  to  give  you ;"  she  faltered,  holding  out 
a  package — "  read  it,  young  man — and  then,  if 
you  can,  doubt  your  mother's  God she  added, 
almost  sternly. 

"  I  want  no  more  letters  ;"  exclaimed  George, 
passionately. 

"  But  you  must  take  it — to-morrow  is  your 
birth-day — when  death  stood  over  her— your 
mother  wrote  that. 

"0!  but  Idyl — great  heaven!  I  have  mur- 
dered her  I"  he  cried,  in  exceeding  anguish. 
"  O !  had  I  but  fallen  dead  before  my  lips 
uttered  what  they  did." 

"  God  never  strikes — he  always  offers  mercy ;" 
said  Hannah,  solemnly. 

"  0 1  but  the  horror,  the  horror  1"  he  groaned, 
folding  his  arms  and  desperately  walking  to  and 
fro.  "  When  can  I  see  her  ?"  he  asked, "  I  must 
see  her." 

"  Not  till  to-morrow,"  answered  Hannah. 
"  To-morrow— I  shall  die  a  thousand  deaths, 
oh !  my  love — my  Idyl — my  beautiful  dove — 
Hannah,  I  had  been  drinking — they  offered 
me  brandy — I  was  not  conscious  of  what  I  did, 
and  drank  the  whole.  This  led  me  to  say, 
whatever  I  did  say  to  that  angel — I  have  for- 
gotten now  ;  oh  1  the  sight,  the  sight !  I  never 
can  forget  it !"  and  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  When  he  looked  up,  Hannah  had 
gone. 

chapter  xni. 

Idyl's  Death. 

The  next  day  they  allowed  George  to  enter 
the  chamber.  She  was  lying  pale  and  still — 
so  fragile,  so  ethereal !  that  he  trembled  in  her 
presenoe,  as  if  he  were  loaded  with  guilt.  She 
held  out  her  little,  white  hand,  and  smiled 
faintly,  and  said,  "poor  George!"  so  pityingly, 
:  that  the  strong  man  bowed  his  head  and  wept. 
\    At  a  later  time  she  spoke  to  him. 
j    "  I  should  die  so  happy  if  I  only  had  one  pro- 
That  hour  of  agony !— At  midnight  the  young }  mise  from  you ;"  she  whispered. 


"  You  are  pale,  my  friend.  Drink  this— it  will  j 
restore  you ;"  said  Thornton,  holding  up  a  glass  ^ 
of  brandy  he  had  been  preparing.  The  young 
man  drank  it  at  a  draught ;  the  rest  sat  in  < 
silence,  and  presently  took  their  leave,  first  j 
giving  him  their  empty  regrets,  and  attempts  j 
at  condolence.  > 

For  some  time  George  Brent  sat  there  in> 
silence,  the  strong  drink  he  had  taken,  and  to « 
which  he  was  as  yet  unaccustomed,  working  its  j 
way  to  his  brain.  "  Shall  I  tell  Kate  ?"  he  solilo- 
quised— but  Kate  had  not  spoken  to  him  for! 
several  weeks,  and  he  knew  she  was  dressing  j 
for  a  ball. 

"  She  is  so  selfish  and  heartless,"  he  mut- 
tered, "  let  her  go— I'll  tell  her  to-morrow.  To 
one,  at  least,  I  can  unbosom  myself,"  he  con- 
tinued, rising  and  thrusting  the  letter  back  in 
his  vest—"  I  will  go  to  Idyl." 

Idyl  sat  busied  with  some  feminine  task. 
She  instantly  observed  his  pallor,  and  remarked 
upon  it.    He  felt  strange  and  giddy,  and  in\ 
communicating  the  news  of  his  uncle's  death,  ss 
assumed  a  levity  of  manner  unsuited  to  soj 
sorrowful  an  occasion.  < 

"  Poor  man — I  trust,  I  hope  he  died  a  Chris- j 
tian  ;"  said  Idyl,  tears  filling  her  gentle  eyes.  \ 
"  A  Christian !  ha ;"  said  George,  his  eyes  grow- 1 
ing  fiery,  and  his  cheek  flushing,  "  why  should  i 
you  hope  that  ?"  \ 

"  That  he  might  go  to  heaven  ;"  said  Idyl,  i 
gently,  yet  looking  up  with  wonder  at  the  ques- 1 
tion.  j 

"  To  heaven !  ha !"  was  his  mocking  reply.  \ 

"  Yes,  surely — surely  you  believe  in  hea-  \ 
ven!"  \ 

"  I  believe  in  a  good  dinner,  Idyl,  ha  !  ha  I"  5 

"  0 1  George,  that  pains  me,"  exclaimed  the  j 
sweet  girl,  growing  deadly  pale,  and  pressing  j 
her  hand  to  her  side.  \ 

"You  silly  little  puritan,"  said  George, \ 
thickly,  "I  love  you  to  distraction,  notwith- 
standing your  nonsensical  belief.  But  reason 
teaches  me,  my  sweet  one,  that  there  is  neither 
a  heaven,  nor  a  future  ;  poor  old  guardy  has 
gone  to— to  the  fishes,  and  nothing  more.  Now 
that's  the  way  Tve  been  educated,  but  if  you  can 
teach  me  to  believe  in  your  God,  why,  I'm  sus- 
ceptible ;"  and  in  a  maudlin  manner  he  smiled 
in  her  face. 

Poor  Idyl !  her  idol  was  shattered ;  her  love 
had  indeed  resolved  itself  into  dust  and  ashes, 
and  laid  heavy  on  her  heart.  Her  breath 
labored,  the  color  left  her  cheek,  save  in  two 
round  spots  of  intensest  crimson.  Heretofore, 
George  had  been  on  his  guard  against  leading 
her  to  suspect  his  total  lack  of  faith  in  religion 
— but  the  treacherous  brandy  had  played  him 
false.  For  one  full  moment,  Idyl  stood,  her 
bosom  heaving — her  soul  in  tumult ;  then  cry- 
ing in  an  agonizing  tone — "  oh !  George — what 
have  you  said  ?— you  have  killed  me !"  she  fell  to 
to  the  floor,  the  life-blood  gushing  from  her  lips. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Another  Letter. 
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Die ! — how  freezingly  the  word  fell  on  his !  placed,  though  the  most  powerful  earthly  agen- 
heart — die! — his  beautiful  angel — now,  when  cies  were  brought  to  bear  againt  her  boy; 
his  soul  was  opening  to  the  purity  of  her  soul  <>  though  infidelity  was  the  food  and  drink  of  the 


child's  immortal  soul — the  meat  of  his  maturer 
years,  God  had  not  forgotten. 

On  that  eventful  day  and  night,  and  the  day 
following,  George  Brent  sat  beside  the  bed  of 
angel  Idyl.  On  his  bosom  she  breathed  her 
last— and  then  a  desolation  fell  upon  his  spirit 
that  cannot  be  written. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  Terrible  Disclosure. 

In  those  two  sorrowful  days,  a  revelation  had 
been  made  to  Kate  that  nearly  destroyed  her. 
Seated  at  twilight  in  the  gorgeous  parlors  of 
her  wealthy  hostess,  and  concealed  by  the  cur- 
tains, she  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
had  been  her  professed  adorer  and  ready  flat- 
terer, that  in  his  regards,  she  was  beneath  the 


— to  the  perfectness  of  her  life?  He  shud- 
dered with  a  stroug  chilling  shudder.  But 
nevertheless,  he  asked  her,  brokenly,  what  the 
promise  she  required  might  be. 

"  That  you  will  try  not  to  doubt — that  you 
will  no  longer  walk  in  gloom  and  amid  thick 
darkness ;  but  seek  the  light,  the  life,  and  the 
way !  0 !  George,  I  loved  you  too  well ;  it  was  ; 
in  mercy  God  sent  this  sorrow — still  I  can  trust 
in  Him — yea !  even  more  surely,  as  I  enter  the 
dark  valley." 

"  Many  times  have  you  shaken  my  unbe- 
lief ;"  murmured  the  young  man,  solemnly. 

"  Have  I  ?  Oh  I  it  so  precious  to  hear  that  I — 
and  shall  I  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  heaven, 
that  you  will  try  to  believe  ?"  she  held  out  her 
hand  and  placed  it  in  his,  with  a  sweet,  child- 
like smile. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  have  you  talk  thus,"  he  j  ground  he  trod  on. 
said,  inwardly  groaning.  ,  \    "  How  come  on  matters  between  you  and 

44  Dear  George,  have  faith  that  you  shall  see  \  Miss  Kate  ?"  asked  Thornton  of  the  son  of  the 
me  again."  \  house. 

44  God  grant  it !"  he  answered.  i    »  Swimmingly ;"  was  the  reply,  with  a  half 

44  Was  that  idly  spoken — was  it  only  a  form  ^  ohuokle. 
—or  did  your  heart  say  it  ?"  asked  Idyl,  looking  $    «  What  will  Lady  Esther  say  ?" 
wistfully  up  in  his  face.  $    «  Why  you  don't  think  Pm  fool  enough  to  be 

44  My  heart ;"  he  answered, 14  the  same  heart  \  in  earnest,  do  you  ?"  asked  the  nobleman,  with 
that  loves  you  more  than  life— in  witnessing  >  a  stare  of  astonishment, 
your  sublime  faith— already  I  feel  there  is  aj    "  Such  is  the  talk;"  replied  the  other. 
God."  I    "  Pshaw i  do  you  suppose  I'd  marry  beneath 

44  0 !"  murmured  Idyl,  and  the  tears  streamed  ?  me  ?" 
from  her  beautiful  eyes, 44  novo  I  see  why  God  \    "  Srfrely,  the  daughter'  of  Colonel  Brent, 
has  done  it  all— only  to  bring  you  to  Him,  dear  *  who — " 

George — and  if  my  death  may  compass  such  \    The  daughter  of  "  exclaimed  the  other, 

means— take  me,  dear  Lord — I  am  ready  to  $  with  an  elegant  expletive ;  44  why  do  you  know 
go."  \  what  I  have  heard  of  her  ?" 

The  proud  man  of  the  world — the  theoretical  \    »  No — what  ? — for  heaven's  sake !" 
atheist  was  subdued,  melted.  Joining  her  sweet  J    «  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  common  beggar, 
hands  together  Idyl  prayed — and   such   a  $  strolling  London  streets,  who  offered  to  sell  her 
prayer !    It  unloosed  the  fountains  of  his  unbe-  s  child,  and  actually  did,  too,  to  this  same  Col. 
elief— he  wept  in  utter  broken-heartedness.     |  Brent.      Humph  !  do  you  suppose  I  want 

After  this,  she  slept.  George  sat  back  in  the !  the  honor  of  having  a  rag-picker  call  me 
shadow  of  the  curtains,  a  sad,  sorrowful  man,  S  8on  ?" 

yet  Faith  had  looked  in  at  the  door  of  his  soul,  i  "  You  are  not  in  earnest  ?" 
and  left  a  smile  there.  Suddenly  in  the  hush,  j  "  Upon  my  soul — hark !  I  thought  heard 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  his  birth-day.  j  something ;"  f  poor  Kate  had  fallen  at  the  other 
He  felt  for  the  package  Hannah  had  given  him.  \  end  of  the  room,  but  it  was  nearly  dark,  and 
He  opened  it,  and  in  the  soft  light  read  the  first  i  still  the  curtain  covered  her  J  44  yes,  it  is  as 
words,  j  true  as  gospel ;  I  found  it  out  by  the  merest 

44  My  dear  son."  j  accident,  but  I  know  I  can  depend  upon  the 

What  an  awe  fell  over  his  spirit!— new — J  statement.  You  see  the  child  had  extraordinary 
strange— mysterious  !  He  felt  as  if  that  angel-  \  beauty— so  the  woman  has,  I  confess  it ;  but 
mother  might  even  then  look  down  from  hea- !  for  all  that,  I  am  merely  amusing  myself." 
ven  upon  him — for  could  her  words  live,  ands  The  young  men  went  out,  and  the  servants 
the  spirit  that  dictated  them,  perish !  This  j  oame  in  with  lights,  but  they  did  not  see  the 
thought  had  never  occurred  to  him  before— his  j  prostrate  girl ;  and  not  for  an  hour,  when  the 
weapons  had  all  been  handled  on  the  other  \  mistress  of  the  mansion  grew  alarmed  at  her 
side.  He  read  on— tears  blinded  him — sobs  j  non-appearance,  did  they  find  her,  senseless  as 
choked  him — but  through  the  dim  mist  of  his  S  8he  fell.  This  happened  on  that  Bad  night  of 
sorrow,  the  words  stood  out  as  if  rimmed  with  \  Idyl's  death, 
gold.  It  was  a  letter  such  as  none  but  aj 
mother  on  the  verge  of  heaven  could  write,  { 
burning  with  love.   The  mother's  prayer  was| 


CHAPTER  XV. 


not  forgotten  ; — her  tears  were  bottled  up ;  her 
faith  in  the  great  Father  had  not  been  mis- 


Katein  Sorrow. 
George  Brent  had  not  seen  Kate  for  many 
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da/s  The  doctors  said  that  the  least  excite- 
ment might  be  fatal.  And  when  at  last  he  was 
conducted  to  her  chamber,  he  knelt  by  the  low 
couch  on  which  she  laid,  white  and  so  changed, 
murmuring,  "  my  poor  Kate,  you  too  have  suf- 
fered !" 

"  You  can  never  know  how  much  1"  she"  whis- 
pered. 

44  But  why  are  you  so  pale — so  different  ?  Ah, 
it  was  by  your  uncle's  death ;"  she  added,  weep- 
ing. 

44  Not  that  alone,  my  sister — you  know  not 
what  another  loss  I  have  met — Kate — oh  1  Kate 
— Idyl  is  dead." 

"  Idyl  is  dead  I"  exclaimed  Kate,  "  Idyl  South- 
ingtoD.  George ! — is  it  true  t — that  sweet  saint, 
dead?" 

He  did  not  answer;  his  great  grief  over- 
powered him. 

Kate  lay  still,  watching  him  earnestly ;  at  last 
she  said, 44  oh  !  George  ;  if  we  only  had  lived 
lives  like  hers— if  I  at  least  had  only  her  faith 
and  her  religion,  I  should  long  to  die  ;  long  to 
die  ;"  she  repeated  mournfully. 

44  We  have  both  been  wrong — all  our  lives  we 
have  been  deceived  and  deceiving ;"  said  George, 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  44  But  at  last  I 
believe  in  God — I  believe  in  the  reality  of  reli- 
gion, and  though  it  is  so  new  that  it  as  yet 
gives  me  little  comfort,  yet  the  act  of  throwing 
off  the  shackles  of  my  unbelief  has  made  me 
another  man. 

44  And — I — I  have  been  so  humbled,"  tear- 
fully murmured  Kate,  44  oh !  if  Idyl  were  but 
here  to  teach  me  too.  Life  seems  of  little 
value,  and  yet — I  should  not  dare  to  die.  0 ! 
George,"  she  cried,  stretching  outward  her 
hands, 44 1  am  groping  in  darkness  since  I  have 
lost  your  love,  and  have  no  other  diviner  love 
to  uphold  me." 

This  cry,  so  appealing,  so  sorrowful,  stirred 
the  depth  of  his  spirit.  It  was  unlike  the 
haughty  Kate  who  had  so  proudly  cast  him  off, 
when  she  felt  that  hers  was  only  the  second 
place  in  his  heart.  He  took  her  hand  in  his — 
be  bowed  his  head  upon  it;  it  was  wet 
with  his  tears.  Lean  on  me — trust  me  still, 
dear  Kate ;  together  we  will  strive  for  the 
nobler  life.  You  shall  be  the  dearest  love  earth 
holds  for  me  now,  and  I  will  be  a  true  and 
steadfast  friend  and  brother  to  you.  We  shall 
go  back  soon.  Hannah  will  go  with  us,  and 
henceforth  live  with  us.  Our  gifts  and  our 
wealth  shall  be  devoted  to  high  and  ennobling 
purposes  ;  we  will  seek  the  revealed  way :  we 
will  strive  to  undo  all  the  wrong  we  have 
done." 

44  Oar  poor  uncle  can  no  longer  mislead  us. 
He  has  gone  to  his  account.  The  future  is 
before  us  ;  we  may  be  happy  yet." 

The  same  night  Kate  told  him  all  she  had 
heard. 

44  Let  it  never  trouble  you  again,  Kate,"  he 
replied,  "it  matters  not  to  me  if  you  were 
twice  a  beggar's  ohild,  I  should  esteem  you  no 
less,  nor  would  such  souls  as  Idyl.  God  be 
thanked  that  we  even  knew  Idyl,  Kate." 

And  no  jealous  pang  cut  the  humbled  girl 


to  the  heart,  as  it  had  in  former  days.  The 
same  vessel  that  wafted  Kate  and  George  home- 
ward, contained  the  body  of  the  beautiful  Idyl. 
It  was  a  mournful  voyage,  yet  a  happier  one 
than  their  outward  bound.  The  presence  of 
Idyl  seemed  about  them  both  as  an  influence 
directing  them  heavenward.  Hannah  declared 
that  Miss  Kate  did  somehow  remind  her  of 
sweet  Idyl — she  couldn't  tell  how,  but  was  cer- 
tain she  did.  44  And  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  she 
used  to  say  to  herself, 44  if  Mr.  George  and  Miss 
Kate  made  a  match  yet." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

J.  Pleasant  Termination. 
Idyl  had  been  dead  two  years.   It  was  even- 
ing, and  a  soft,  lustrous  light  filled  the  pleasant 
room. where  Kate  stood,  with  Hannah  by  her 
side. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  bright,  happy-look- 
ing servant  girl,  entered  with  a  choice  boquet. 
Standing  for  a  moment  transfixed  with  childish 
delight,  she  cried  out,  44  oh  !  how  grand  1  how 
beautiful  1" 

Kate  did  indeed  look  both  grand  and  beauti- 
ful. 

Attired  in  a  robe  of  spotless  white,  with 
orange-blossoms  in  her  dark  locks,  and  a  mag- 
nificent veil,  falling  from  her  forehead  like  a 
mantle  of  silver  web  over  her  queenly  form  ; 
thus,  on  her  bridal  night  she  was  both  grand  and 
beautiful.  The  haughty  brow  and  the  scornful 
lip  were  forever  gone — and  in  their  stead,  shone 
the  mild  lustre,  the  benign  serenity  of  religion. 
No  longer  that  most  unlovely  thing — a  woman 
without  faith — a  woman  a  sceptic ;  her  good 
works  were  her  crown  of  glory,  her  trusting  heart 
had  found  an  infinite  arm  whereon  to  lean,  and 
her  spirit  had  grown  lovely  through  Christian 
discipline.  She  had  become  to  George,  a 
second  Idyl — and  he  loved  her  with  perhaps 
more  fervor — more  passion,  than  the  sweet 
vision  who  had  crossed  his  path  like  an  angel 
of  light— to  lift,  to  instruct — and  then  to  van- 
ish. 

44  What  are  you  dreaming  of,  mother  Han- 
nah?" asked  Kate,  turning  to  the  honest  face 
that  had  beamed  as  a  sunbeam  to  the  house. 

44 1  was  dreaming  of  the  first  bridal  I  ever 
attended ;"  answered  Hannah,  quietly,"  it  was 
in  this  very  house,  though  it  is  so  much  larger 
and  grander  now — in  this  very  part  of  the 
house,  too." 

44  And  who  was  the  bride,  mother  Hannah  ?" 
queried  Kate. 

44  Alice  Brent — the  mother  of  your  George. 
0 !  she  was  lovely — so  like  my  precious  Idyl — 
and  yet  not  so  handsome  nor  so  queenly  as  your 
own  dear  self;"  she  added,  as  a  shadow  flitted 
over  the  noble  brow  of  the  bride  elect.  44  And 
then  I  followed  her  from  there  to  a  happy 
home  of  her  own,  and-^ah  1  how  life  changes  ! 
I  went  on,  and  on,  till  I  saw  my  dear  mistress 
in  the  room  where  she  died — where  Georgy  was 
torn  from  me,  and  my  poor  heart  was  most 
broken.  But  then  I  remembered  his  mother's 
prayers,  and  I  still  followed  him  in  spirit,  and 
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knew,  all  those  dreary  years,  what  they  were 
teaching  him,  bat  still  I  felt  that  God  had  heard 
those  prayers,  and  still  I  had  hope.  I  thought 
that  some  way,  Idyl  would  do  him  good ;  but 
though  I  longed  for  it,  it  never  seemed  to  me 
he'd  hare  her.  I  never  lotted  on  her  life — 
something  seemed  to  tell  me  she  wasn't  quite 
fit  for  this  world.  And  now  I'm  to  be  at  his 
wedding  as  I  was  at  his  mother's ;  and  I  know 
my  dear  boy  will  make  a  beatiful  husband,  and 
whatever  oomes,  you'll  both  be  happy,  because 
you've  something  to  love  and  lean  on,  that 
the  world  can't  give  nor  take  away.  But  there's 
a  carriage  ; — and  here  come  the  bride-maids —  \ 
and  I  must  put  on  my  new  cap,  and — why,  Miss ; 
Kate,  were  you  crying  ?" 


M  They  were  a  few  happy  tears  ;"  murmured 
Kate,  turning  to  her  mirror. 

"  May  your  tears  always  be  happy  ones,  my 
love ;"  said  George,  who  entered  at  that  moment 
"  How  radiant  I  how  beautiful  you  are !"  he 
continued,  stepping  back — then  folding  her  to 
his  heart,  he  imprinted  a  fond  kiss  upon  her 
brow. 

I  am  no  Spiritualist,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term  ;  but  I  delight  to  think  that  perchance 
the  gentle,  trusting  Alice,  and  sweet  Idyl,  ho- 
vered over  that  bridal;  beholding  with  joy 
that  only  the  angels  know,  the  union  of  two 
lives  purified  through  muoh  suffering,  and  con- 
secrated to  God. 


CRUSHED  FLOWERS. 


Twas  the  middle  of  my  birth-night, 

Half  a  life  behind  me  lay, 
Sinoe  my  soul  oame  through  the  midnight, 

Shivering  down  this  earthly  way. 


From  my  pillow,  soft  and  downy, 

Sleep  bad  plumed  her  wings  and  flown  ; 

With  night's  breathing  dreamers  reund  me, 
Lay  I  listening,  and  alone. 

Softly  from  its  shrouded  ohamber, 

Came  a  muffled  murmur  up  k 
Wbere  the  leaden  lips  of  slumber 

Sipped  the  waves  of  life's  soant  oup. 

And  the  peach  tree  o'er  my  window, 
That  the  gardener  taoks  and  trains, 

From  its  leathern  thongs  escaping, 
Flapped  against  the  window-panes. 

With  two  slender  leaflets  tasselled, 
That  the  winds  had  tossed  in  Tain  ,* 

On  the  glass  it  swept  and  rustled, 
With  the  pattering  splashing  rain. 

Down  the  streets  the  gas-light  glistened, 
O'er  the  glassy  storm- washed  pane  ; 

Cornioed  roof,  and  sky-girt  steeple, 
Back  their  flashing  refluenoe  gave. 

'Neath  the  sewerage  stones  were  blending, 

Many  a  mimic  watermll, 
And  the  silent  dark  was  bending 

Like  a  spirit  over  all. 

Softer  than  a  rose's  petals 

Pressed  my  cheek  an  intent's  hand, 
And  her  breath,  like  airs  of  Eden, 

Pore  and  sweet -my  temples  fanned. 


Glorious  scenes  of  old  were  round  me, 
Space  o'erleaped,  and  Death  unurned  ; 

Hopes  that  lured,  and  joys  that  orowned  me, 
On  my  falcon  vision  burned. 

And  the  future  strange  and  fateful, 

Wide  before  my  fancy  blazed : 
Plans  to-day,  so  prised  and  grateful, 

Lay  in  ruins  where  I  gazed. 

Through  the  mists  with  steps  unskillful, 

Measured  I  my  mortal  way, 
Till  my  troubled  hand  in  darkness 

Operd  a  portal  to  the  day. 

Those  I  loved  came  forth  to  greet  me, 
Forms  that  near  my  heart  had  slept ; 

Cherubs,  whose  sweet  eyes  I  knew  not, 
On  bright  pinions  round  me  swept. 

And  the  daszling  light  flowed  to  me, 
Clay-dismantled,  where  I  stood, 

And  the  glorious  angel  knew  me, 
Dripping  ©old  from  Death's  dire  flood. 

But  beneath,  on  golden  pavement, 
Many  a  fair  crushed  blossom  lay ; 

Flowers  of  love,  by  feet  unguarded. 
Trampled  in  mine  earthly  way. 

And  though  seraphs  sweetly  called  me, 

To  the  glorious  world  I  sought ; 
Lo !  the  trampled  flowers  appalled  me, 

And  my  footsteps  entered  not 

***** 

From  my  sight  the  vision  faded. 

But  the  lesson  lingered  still, 
While  sweet  sleep  my  brow  o'ershaded, 

And  my  senses  owned  her  wilL 
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JULES  GERARD; 

OR,  THE  LION  KILLER'S  FIRST  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  LION. 


M.  Gerard  was,  originally,  a  private  in  one  of 
the  dragoon  regiments  of  the  Frenoh  army  in 
Algiers,  which  province  was  the  scene  of  his 
exploits.  He  spent  ten  years  in  Africa,  and,  as 
he  tells  us,  watched  six  hundred  nights  for  the 
lion.  He  had  such  signal  success  in  lion-hunt- 
ing, that  he  was  continually  sent  for  by  Arab 
tribes  to  deliver  them  from  the  destroyer  of 
their  cattle,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  gradu- 
ally drawn  into  the  sole  business  of  killing 
lions ;  a  business,  however,  for  which  he  never 
would  accept  any  remuneration  whatever.  He 
was  a  genuine  hunter,  and  a  natural  dead  shot. 

M.  Gerard  remarks  at  great  length  on  his  fir$t 
encounter  with  a  lion.  Long  had  he  ranged  the 
forest  in  the  search,  and  many  a  night  had 
vainly  watched  by  the  paths  that  led  from  the 
lion's  lair  to  the  cattle-fold.  Happily  for  the 
Arabs,  there  are  not  many  lions.  In  the  course 
of  ten  years'  hunting,  M.  Gerard  only  saw 
twenty-five,  and  his  first  lion  was  unusually 
long  in  making  his  appearance.  The  Arabs, 
and  particularly  the  Arab  women,  made  no 
secret  of  their  contempt  for  the  Christian  dog, 
who  supposed  that  with  his  single  arm  he  could 
lay  low  the  terrific  animal,  which  often  had 
kept  at  bay  the  hunters  of  a  whole  tribe.  Hear 
M.  Gerard  narrate  the  conclusion  of  the  long 
adventure : 

Already  night  drew  the  curtains  of  the  earth. 
Distant  objects  disappeared,  and  nearer  ones  as- 
sumed a  dusky  hue,  while  the  shadows  black- 
ened in  the  forests,  under  the  corkrtrees.  I 
knew  that  there  was  no  moon  that  night,  and 
yet  each  minute  shortened  the  twilight,  and 
nothing  announced  the  coming  of  the  lion,  un- 
less, perchance,  it  might  be  the  absence  of  the 
wild  boars  that  were  usually  rooting  in  the 
forest  glades. 

I  can  hardly  tell  the  anguish  and  anxiety 
that  tortured  my  mind.  I  counted  and  re- 
counted the  days  that  had  passed  since  I  left 
the  camp,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
must  go  back  on  the  morrow,  and  this  time  with 
no  hope  of  ever  trying  the  chase  again. 

My  companions,  harrassed  by  dangers,  and 
worn  out  with  fatigues,  were  anxious  to  avoid 
passing  the  night  in  beating  the  mountain 
paths,  and  had  risen  from  the  turf  where  they 
were  stretched,  with  the  intention  of  leaving. 
Bon-Aziz  pointed  to  the  stars  that  were  already 
burning  brightly  in  the  sky,  and  said : 

"It  is  too  late  to  meet  him  here— he  has 
already  left  the  woods  for  the  plains,  by  some 
other  path." 

I  could  not  bear  to  leave,  though  I  saw  my 
companions  shoulder  their  guns  and  start. 

"  You  can  go,"  I  said ;  "  I  will  follow  you  br- 
and-by." 

They  had  hardly  taken  ten  steps,  when  the 
deep  roar  of  the  lion  sounded  in  the  ravine  be- 
low.   I  was  so  wild  with  delight,  that,  not 


;  thinking  of  the  condition  of  my  gun,  I  sprang 
into  the  woods  to  run  straight  to  the  lion,  fol- 
lowed by  my  two  comrades.  Wh«n  the  sound 
ceased  I  paused  to  wait. 

Bou-Aziz  and  Ben-Oumbark  were  close  on 
my  heels,  pale  as  two  spirits,  and  gesticulating 
to  each  other  that  I  had  gone  mad.  In  a  few 
moments  more  the  lion  roared  again,  about  a 
hundred  paces  distant,  when  I  rushed  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  with  the  impetu- 
osity of  a  wild  boar,  instead  of  the  prudence  of 
a  hunter. 

When  the  roar  ceased,  I  made  another  halt 
in  a  small  opening,  where  I  was  rejoined  by  my 
two  companions.  The  dog,  that  until  then  did 
not  seem  to  understand  what  was  required  of 
him,  threw  up  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  with  his 
bristles  raised,  and  his  tail  low,  commenced 
taking  a  scent  that  he  followed  into  the  woods. 
In  a  little  while  after «he  came  running  back,  all 
doubled  up  with  fear,  and  crouched  himself 
directly  between  my  legs. 

In  a  moment  more  I  heard  heavy  steps  on 
the  leaves  that  carpeted  the  woods,  and  the 
rubbing  of  a  large  body  against  the  trees  that 
bounded  the  clearing.  I  knew  it  was  the  lion 
that  had  risen  from  his  lair,  and  was  coming 
right  to  where  we  stood.  v 

Bou-Aziz  and  the  spahi  stood  with  their  guns 
to  their  shoulders,  awaiting  the  coming  struggle 
with  firm  hearts.  I  motioned  them  to  a  mastic 
tree,  a  few  steps  behind  me,  enjoining  them 
with  my  hand  to  remain  there. 

These  brave  fellows  were  deserving  of  the 
highest  honor,  for  in  spite  of  their  mortal  fear, 
they  would  not  leave  me  alone.  You  may  call 
this  kind  of  courage  by  what  name  yon  please, 
but  I  consider  it  one  of  the  strongest  tests  of  a 
man's  mind,  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  a 
doubtful  combat,  when  his  own  life  depends  upon 
the  issue. 

The  lion  slowly  approached,  and  I  could 
measure  with  my  senses  the  distance  that  sepa- 
rated us.  Now  I  heard  his  steps — now  his 
rustling  against  the  trees — and  now  his  heavy 
and  regular  breathing.  I  stepped  one  or  two 
paces  further  forward,  toward  the  edge  of  the 
opening,  where  he  was  to  come  out,  to  have  as 
close  a  shot  as  possible. 

I  could  still  hear  his  steps  at  thirty  paces 
distant,  then  at  twenty,  then  at  fifteen,  and  yet 
I  was  all  the  while  afraid  lest  he  might  turn 
back,  or  in  some  manner  avoid  me,  or  that  my 
gun  might  miss  fire. 

What  if  he  should  turn  aside  ?  what  if  he 
should  not  come  out  of  the  woods?  With 
every  new  sound  my  heart  beat  in  heavy 
throbs  with  the  intoxication  of  hope.  Now  all 
the  life  in  my  body  rushed  through  my  veins, 
then  again  my  very  life  was  stilled  by  the  emo- 
tion. 

The  lion,  after  a  momentary  pause,  that 
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appeared  to  me  an  age,  started  again,  and  I 
could  see  the  slender  tops  of  a  tree,  whose  base 
he  brushed,  trembling  as  he  passed,  almost  with- 
in sight.  Now  no  more  barrier  between  me  and ; 
him,  but  the  thick  foliage  of  a  single  tree.j 

I  glanced  at  the  sight  on  my  gnn,  it  was 
barely  visible ;  thanks  to  the  lingering  day,  that 
still  hung  on  the  horizon,  the  transparency  of 
the  air,  and  the  stars  that  were  already  burning 
above  me.  This  was  enough  for  a  close  shot, 
and  I  stepped  still  further  ahead,  that  I  might 
have  a  nearer  mark. 

But  still  the  animal  did  not  show  himself,  and 
I  began  to  fear  lest  he  should  have  the  instinct 
of  my  presence,  and,  instead  of  walking  slowly 
out,  would  clear  the  mastic  tree  with  a  single : 
bound. 

As  if  to  justify  my  fears,  he  commenced 
growling,  at  first  with  two  or  three  guttural 
sighs,  and  then  increasing  to  the  full  force  of 
his  voice. 

Fellow-hunter,  it  is  for  you  I  am  writing. 
You  only  can  understand  and  feel  my  emotions. 
There,  in  the  solemn  forest  at  night,  standing 
alone  in  front  of  a  thicket  from  whence  are 
coming  roars  that  would  drown  the  roll  of  thun- 
der. I  thought  of  my  single  ball  to  hurl 
against  a  foe  that  has  the  strength  of  a  hundred 
men  in  his  single  arm,  and  that  kills  without 
mercy  when  he  is  not  killed  himself. 

You  oan  truly  say,  that  if  I  had  counted  on 
my  own  strength,  that  my  heart  would  then 
have  been  troubled,  my  eye  dim,  and  my  hand 
trembling.  I  confess  that  those  roars  made 
me  feel  my  own  littleness,  and  that  without  a 
firm  will,  and  an  absolute  confidence,  founded 
upon  that  Arm  that  is  ever  around  us  and  sup- 
ports us,  I  would  have  faltered  and  failed.  But 
instead  of  that,  I  could  hear  that  roar  so  near 
me  without  a  fear,  and  to  the  last  remained 
the  master  of  my  own  heart,  and  director  of  my  \ 
actions. 

When  I  heard  the  lion  making  his  last  steps, 
I  moved  a  little  to  one  side. 

His  enormous  head  came  out  from  the  dense 
foliage,  as  he  stepped  with  a  commanding  grace 
into  the  light  of  the  open  glade,  and  then  he  j 
halted,  half-exposed,  half-concealed ;  while  his : 
great  eyes  dilated  on  me  with  a  look  of  aston-  ; 
ishment.  I  took  my  aim  between  the  eye  and 
ear,  and  pressed  the  trigger. 

From  that  instant  until  the  report  of  the 
piece,  my  heart  absolutely  ceased  to  beat. 

With  the  explosion  of  the  gun,  the  smoke 
shut  out  everything  from  my  view,  but  a  long 
roar  of  agony  stunned  my  ear,  and  frightened 
the  forest. 

My  two  Arabs  sprung  to  their  feet,  bnt  with- 
out moving  from  their  places.  I  waited,  with 
one  knee  on  the  ground,  and  my  poinard  in  my 
hand,  until  the  smoke  that  obscured  the  view 
should  dissipate. 

Then  I  saw,  gradually,  first  a  paw — and,  hea- 
vens t  what  a  paw  for  a  living  beast — then  a 
shoulder,  then  the  disheveled  mane,  and,  at 
last,  the  whole  lion  stretched  out  on  his  side 
without  sign  of  life. 

"  Beware  1  don't  go  near  him  I"  shouted  Bou- 


Aziz,  as  he  threw  a  large  stone  at  the  body ;  it 
fell  on  hia  head  and  bounced  off ;  he  did  not 
move — the  lion  was  dead. 

That  was  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  July, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Without  giving  me  time  to  approach  my 
prize,  the  Arabs  sprung  upon  me  like  two  mad- 
men, and  I  was  nearly  thrown  down  and  crushed 
by  their  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude.  After 
me  it  came  the  lion's  turn;  and  they  over- 
whelmed him  with  recriminations  and  blows, 
j  and  then  from  time  to  time  fired  their  guns  in 
the  air,  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  to  the  distant 
douars.  After  they  had  leapt,  and  gamboled, 
and  hurrahed  over  the  animal,  I  was  permitted 
to  draw  near  him,  and  examine  him  at  my  ease, 
to  look  at  the  size  of  his  teeth,  and  to  measure 
the  strength  of  his  limbs,  and  place  my  hand 
on  his  tawny  mane.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cognizing him  by  the  Arab  description  of  The 
Venerable. 

To  give  an  idea  of  this  lion,  it  will  suffice  me 
to  say  that  the  united  strength  of  us  three  men 
was  not  sufficient  to  turn  him  over  as  he  lay, 
and  that  his  head  was  so  heavy,  that  I  could 
soarcely  lift  it  from  the  earth. 

With  the  echoes  of  the  reports  from  my  com- 
panions' guns,  came  the  distant  sound  of  mus- 
ketry ;  now  here,  and  now  there,  as  the  signal 
was  rung  from  douar  to  douar,  around  the  whole 
base  of  the  mountain,  until,  at  last,  it  was  a 
;  general  fusilade.  In  about  an  hour  the  Arabs 
came  in  on  foot  and  horseback,  hurrying  for- 
ward to  touch  and  insult  a  foe  that  had  chilled 
their  very  souls  while  living.  After  great  efforts 
we  at  length  were  enabled  to  put  the  lion  on 
two  mules,  placed  side  by  side,  and  in  this  man- 
ner marched  down  the  mountain.  It  was 
about  midnight  when  we  reached  the  douar, 
and  made  our  triumphal  entry  by  the  light  of 
huge  bonfires,  with  the  sound  of  music  and  of 
guns,  and  the  women  chanting  the  war-song  to 
the  clapping  of  their  hands.  The  body  of  the 
fallen  king  was  laid  out  in  state  on  a  mat  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  the  whole  population  of 
the  country  marched  in  front  of  him  in  stately 
procession,  that  they  might  admire  and  apostro- 
phize the  mighty  dead ;  and  all  night  long,  and 
until  the  sunrise  of  the  morrow,  high  revel  and 
a  royal  wake  was  held  in  all  the  tents,  for  the 
>  lion  of  El  Arohioua. 


A  New  View  of  thb  Marriage  Contract. — 
Abernethy  was  sent  for  by  an  innkeeper,  who 
had  a  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  who  had  scored 
his  face  with  her  nails,  so  that  the  poor  man  was 
bleeding,  and  much  disfigured.  Mr.  Abernethy 
thought  this  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  for  admonishing  the  offender,  and  said : 
"  Madam,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
treat  your  husband  thus — the  husband  who  is 
the  head  of  all,  your  head,  madam,  in  fact  ?" 
"Well,  doctor,"  fiercely  retorted  the  virago, 
"  and  may  I  not  scratch  my  own  head  ?"  Upon 
this  the  friendly  adviser,  after  giving  directions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  turned  upon  hia 
heel,  and  confessed  himself  beaten  for  once. 
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"  Suppose,  my  dear,  that  70a  enlighten  the 
world  upon  the  subject  of  raising  strawberries." 

Such  was  Mr.  Honeycombed  suggestion,  as  I 
seated  myself  at  the  desk  to  write  you  my 
second  letter.  I  was  almost  sorry  I  had  asked 
him  for  a  subject,  as,  all  things  considered,  it 
would  be  far  better  that  the  knowledge  of  our 
experimental  gardening  should  be  confined,  for 
the  present,  to  La  Ruche.  But  as  Mr.  Honey - 
combe,  in  common  with  all  husbands,  has  a  way 
of  telling  me  that  I  compliment  him  by  asking 
his  advice,  and  then  going  directly  au  contraire, 
I  am  determined  that,  for  once,  at  least,  he 
shall  have  no  cause  to  complain ;  and,  ridiculous 
as  our  experience  is,  you  shall  have  the  whole 
of  it. 

The  former  oooupant  of  the  place,  must,  at 
one  time,  have  had  a  fine  supply  of  this  luscious 
fruit,  to  judge  from  the  size  of  his  strawberry- 
patch  ;  but  it  evidently  had  been  much  neglected 
for  a  year  or  two,  for  the  plants  had  sent  out 
their  runners,  unchecked,  in  every  direction, 
till  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  was  completely 
matted.  We  held  a  council  over  it,  to  decide 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  Mr.  Honeycombe 
was  for  ploughing  it  up,  enriching  the  soil  anew, 
and  purchasing  fresh  plants.  Tom  wanted  to  J 
set  fire  to  it,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  eld  roots, 
and  enrich  the  soil  at  the  same  time — "and," 
he  added,  "  who  knows,  sir,  but  we'll  have  a '■ 
sphynx  arisin1  from  the  ashes?"  i 

This  wise  remark  occasioned  a  meny  laugh 
at  Tom's  expense.  Mr.  Honeycombe  had  been 
telling  the  children,  the  evening  before,  the 
story  of  the  Phoenix,  and  Tom,  as  usual,  in 
catching  the  idea,  had  twisted  the  name.  A 
word  about  that  boy :  He  is  a  kind  of  privi- 
leged character  in  the  house,  and  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  wild  humor,  and  a  supreme 
contempt  for  English  grammar.  I  tell  my  hus- 
band,  that  with  the  jester's  cap  and  bells,  he 
might  have  served  Sir  Walter  as  a  model  for  his 
Wamba,  and  that  'tis  a  pity  the  fashion  of 
'*  King's  Fool"  has  gone  by,  as  he  would  be  in- 
valuable to  Victoria. 

"  Pshaw  !  my  dear,"  Mr.  Honeycombe  replies, 
"  as  if  the  English  Court  were  not  overrun  with 
them  already  t   Trust  me,  madam,  the  time  is  \ 
coming  when  a  man  must  don  cap  and  bells  in  \ 
order  to  pasB  the  Lord  Chamberlain !   Pools ; 
are  quite  as  plenty  as  wise  men,  now-a-days." 

But  to  return  to  the  strawberry-patch.  See- 
ing that  we  must  be  deprived  of  fruit  the  pre- 
sent season,  if  either  the  suggestion  of  |Mr. 
Honeycombe  or  Tom  should  be  acted  upon,  I 
was  not  disposed  to  agree  with  them;  and 
having  been  myself  brought  up  in  the  country, 
my  opinion  was  of  considerable  weight.  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  cut  away  the  runners,  and 
leave  enough  of  the  old  roots  to  give  us  a  pro- 
mise of  fruit. 

"  But  the  plants  have  dwindled  away,"  said 
Mr.  Honeycombe. 

"  Cultivation  will  restore  them,"  I  replied. 


"  But  the  soil  is  impoverished,"  he  objected 
again. 

"  Water  it  with  potash- water,"  said  I. 
"  Potash- water  I  Where'd  you  get  that  notion, 
my  dear  ?" 

"  From  the  newspaper."  As  I  spoke  I  drew 
from  my  pocket  a  scrap  I  had  out  from  the 
"  Model  Gardener." 

"Seel  read  for  yourself.  'Use  potash-water 
for  your  plants,  if  you  would  enrich  the  soil 
without  disturbing  the  roots.' " 

"I  haven't  much  opinion  of  newspaper  ad- 
vice, Mrs.  Honeycombe,"  said  my  husband, 
folding  up  his  spectacles ;  "  but  I  believe  women 
take  everything  for  gospel  that's  printed  in 
black  and  white." 

I  felt  the  Juniper  blood  dancing  a  hornpipe 
in  my  veins  at  this  remark,  and  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  keep  quiet ;  but  I  did  so,  and  was 
rewarded  by  hearing  my  husband  tell  the  gar- 
dener to  follow  my  suggestion  with  regard  to 
the  plants ;  "  but  omit  the  potash,  and  use 
guano,"  I  overheard  him  say,  sotto  voce. 

The  plants  thrived  beyond  our  expectations, 
and  I  took  no  little  credit  to  myself  for  the 
success  of  the  experiment.  But  my  mind  was 
still  running  on  the  potash-water,  and  I  resolved 
to  give  it  a  private  trial,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Honey- 
combe ;  so,  cautioning  Tom  to  keep  quiet,  I 
directed  him  to  make  a  tolerably  strong  ley, 
and  pour  it  upon  six  of  the  finest  plants,  when 
he  could  do  so  without  being  observed.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  them  spring  up  anew,  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  and  fancied  how  astonished  Mr.  Honey- 
combe would  be,  and  with  what  triumph  I 
should  tell  him  the  cause.  But  I  was  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

The  morning  after  Tom  had  fulfilled  my  or- 
ders, I  observed  that,  when  he  came  to  wait 
upon  the  breakfast-table,  one  of  his  hands  was 
bound  up  in  suoh  a  way,  that  it  appeared  as  if 
encased  in  a  huge  boxing-glove.  In  answer  to 
my  enquiry,  he  said,  briefly,  that  it  was  burned, 
and  gave  me  a  look  which  plainly  begged  to  be 
questioned  no  further.  When  breakfast  was 
over,  I  oalled  him  aside  to  know  what  it  meant. 
He  very  deliberately  unrolled  layer  after  layer 
of  bandages,  and  displayed  a  terrible-looking 
hand.  I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  been  badly 
scalded,  and  said,  pityingly : 

"  Why,  Tom  !  how  did  it  happen?" 

"  A  stirrm'  the  potash  for  the  strawberries, 
ma'am,"  he  replied. 

"  But  you  surely  didn't  make  it  so  strong  as 
that  ?" 

"  Yes  I  did,  ma'am.  I  thought  you  wanted  it 
so." 

I  was  excessively  mortified.  I  bound  up  the 
poor  fellow's  hand,  and  promised  him  a  green 
coat  with  brass  buttons,  if  he'd  say  nothing 
about  it.  Of  course,  the  strawberries  died,  but 
Mr.  Honeycombe  never  discovered,  to  this  day, 
what  killed  them.  I  suppose  he  will  be  en- 
lightened when  he  reads  this  letter. 
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The  rest  of  the  plants  budded  and  blossomed, 
and  finally  the  fruit  appeared.  As  they  began 
to  ripen,  it  took  all  my  leisure  moments,  and  j 
more,  to  keep  Biddy  Honeycombe  and  her  ob- : 
stinate  brood  of  chickens  out  of  the  garden.  j 
As  for  my  sewing,  that  was  a  secondary  con- 
sideration entirely,  and  in  consequence,  it  was 
very  much  neglected. 

The  25th  being  Charley's  birth-day,  we  con- 
cluded to  pick  our  first  dish  to  celebrate  it. 
Indeed,  the  picking  of  the  first  strawberries  was 
quite  as  great  an  event  as  the  birth-day.  For 
a  week  previously,  the  sun  had  been  very 
bright  and  warm,  and  the  coral  fruit  had  grown 
more  and  more  luscious  under  its  ripening  in- 
fluence. I  thought,  as  I  raised  the  leaves  to 
take  a  peep,  that  I  had  never  seen  anything  so 
delicately  beautiful.   Mr.  Honeycombe  agreed 


must  be  confessed — growing  old ;  so  that  his 
vision  is  not  very  clear  for  objects  at  a  distance. 
I  saw,  in  a  moment,  what  they  were,  but  before 
I  had  time  to  say  a  word,  Tom  came  capering 
and  hallooing  under  the  window,  and  screamed 
at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

"  The  umbereils !  ha  1  ha !  Hurrah  for  the 
umberells  I'1 

"  Silence,  boy !"  called  out  Mr.  Honeycombe  ; 
"what  of  them  ?  where  are  the  umbrellas  ?" 

"  Gone  a  travelling  sir — gone  to  pay  Townley's 
folks  a  visit.  Didn't  I  tell  you  there'd  be  a  rise 
in  umberells  ?   Hurra  !"^ 

And  away  he  started  in  chase  of  the  run- 
aways, that  might  be  seen,  first  rolling,  then 
tipping  and  skipping  over  the  hill  at  a  rapid 
rate.  We  never  noticed  that  the  wind  had  risen 
and  carried  off  our  strawberry  tents  ;  and  if  we 


with  me,  I  know,  although  he  said  I  would  have  had,  'twould  have  been  of  little  use,  for  Tom 
seen  equal  beauty  in  cabbages, if  I  had  watched  would  not  probably  have  caught  them  yet,  had 
and  nursed  them  as  tenderly.  What  an  absurd  not  a  friendly  hedge  arrested  their  progress, 
idea  i  He  returned  with  what  was  left  of  them — little 

The  afternoon  before  the  important  day,  it  be-  j  more  than  the  frames.  We  have  made  pea- 
gan  to  rain,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  house  i  sticks  of  them  since,  and  find  that  they  answer 
was  alarmed  for  the  strawberries,  and  various  \  admirably.  Indeed,  I  think  they  would  be 
were  the  plans  proposed  to  shelter  them.  I  re-  generally  adopted  for  that  purpose,  if  people 
membered  a  stack  of  umbrellas  that  Mr.  Honey-  \  were  aware  of  their  utility, 
combe  had  bought  from  a  Tankee  pedlar,  and  I  \  The  rain  did  not  continue  long  enough  to  in- 
sent  Tom  into  the  garret  to  bring  them  down.  |  jure  the  strawberries,  and  we  had  them  on 
"  Now,"  said  I,  "  suppose  we  raise  them,  j  Charley's  birth-day,  as  the  crowning  dish  of  a 
Half-a-dozen  will  cover  the  whole  bed."  - j  miniature  fete  champetre,  got  up  for  the  occa- 
"  What  if  it  should  blow  ?"  said  Mr.  Honey-  \  sion.  Never  was  fruit  so  delicious,  and  never 
oombe.  jwas  a  happier  family  than  ours  on  that  day. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  1  Don't  you  see  what  a  5  Tom  wore  his  green  coat  and  brass  buttons,  which 
a  quiet,  gentle  rainf — not  enough  wind  to  j  he  still  denominates  his  "  strawberry  suit,"  and 
blow  away  a  cobweb.  There,  Tom,  take  them,  j  waited  with  a  zeal  and  alacrity  that  was  re- 
and  place  them  so  that  they  will  shelter  the  \  markable ;  and  Mr.  Honeycombe — to  his  credit 


bed." 

Tom  obeyed,  saying  something  about  "  a  rise 
in  umber-elUt"  to  which  I  paid  no  attention. 
Mr.  Honeycombe  stood  upon  the  piazza  to  direct 
him,  and  said,  as  he  reentered  the  house : 

"  That's  a  good  idea  of  yours,  Maria.  The 
storm  can't  touch  them  now." 

We  stood  a-while  at  the  open  window,  point- 
ing out  to  the  children  the  rain-drops  trickling 
down  the  blushing  cheeks  of  the  rose,  and  filling 
the  cups  of  the  coral  honeysuckle  leaves,  held  \ 
up  to  Heaven  for  this,  to  them,  the  greatest  of\ 
His  blessings.   Then  I  repeated  to  them  Mary  J 

Howitt's  pretty  traditionary  ballad  of  "The  Maxims  Aim  Rules  op  Lifb—  Remember  that 
Fairies  of  the  Caldon-Low."  They  were  per-  every  person,  however  low,  has  rights  and  feel- 
fectly  delighted,  and  made  me  say  over  again  {rngs.    In  all  contentions,  let  peace  be  rather 


be  it  spoken — never  onoe  made  an  allusion  to 
Col.  Juniper  the  whole  day. 

I  intended,  in  this  letter,  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  a  oountry  wedding  whioh  we  recently 
attended,  and  which  was  to  us  a  most  novel 
and  interesting  occasion  ;  but  I  find  that  your 
time  and  patience  have  already  been  quite  suf- 
ficiently taxed,  and  therefore  reserve  it  for  a  fu- 
ture letter.  Maria  Honeycombe. 
La  Ruche,  Aug.,  1856. 


the  part  commencing : 

'  'And  some  they  played  with  the  water, 

And  rolled  it  down  the  hill ; 
'And  this,'  they  said,  '  shall  speedily  turn 

The  poor  old  miller's  mill  /  " 

Mr.  Honeycombe,  who  liked  to  have  me  re- 
peat such  things  to  the  children,  was  quite  as 
much  interested  as  they,  till  something  attracted 
his  attention  without,  when  he  called  me  to 
him 

"See,  my  dear  I  What  are  those  black 
things  yonder,  travelling  in  such  an  odd  way 
along  the  side  of  Townley's  hill  ?" 

Mr.  Honeycombe  is  near-sighted,  and — it 


your  obj ect  than  triumph.  Value  triumph  only 
as  the  means  of  peace.  Do  not  attempt  to 
frighten  children  and  inferiors  by  passion ;  it 
does  more  harm  to  your  own  character  than  it 
does  good  to  them;  the  same  thing  is  better 
done  by  firmness  and  persuasion.  Find  fault 
when  you  must  find  fault,  in  private,  if  possible, 
and  some  time  after  the  offence,  rather  than  at 
the  time.  The  blamed  are  less  inclined  to  re- 
sist, when  they  are  blamed  without  witnesses ; 
both  parties  are  calmer,  and  the  accused  party 
ig  struck  with  the  forbearance  of  the  accuser, 
who  has  seen  the  fault,  and  watched  for  a  pri- 
vate and  proper  time  for  mentioning  it. — Syd- 
ney Smith. 
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THE  YOUNG  WIFE'S  SABBATH. 


BY  8 ASA  iJ>£LA  WE5TZ. 


I  stood  beside  Hattie  Porter  for  the  last  time.  \  Hattie's  girl  had  been  married  that  day  without 
The  coronal  of  orange  flowers  lay  upon  her  $  the  least  warning  to  her  mistress,  who  suddenly 
brow,  aDd  beneath  it  her  dark  eyes  shone  with ':  found  her  hands  full  of  unaccustomed  labors  ; 
a  holy  lustre.  In  one  hour  she  would  be  Hat-  $  but  first  of  all,  she  went  to  her  father-in-law's 
tie  Belmont  t  $  room,  and  with  her  delicate  hands  arranged 

"  I  fear  myself  so  much  !  I  am  so  undis-  j  everything  in  order.  She  gathered  a  tiny  boquet, 
ciplined,  sd  hasty !  and  Frank  is  so  superior  to )  and  placed  it  where  his  eyes  would  rest  upon 
me!"  she  said.  44  After  we  are  married,  I  shall  jit;  then  she  bent  over  his  pillow,  and  passed 
fall  so  far  short  of  his  hopes !"  s  her  cool  fingers  over  his  heated  brow,  asking 

"  You  will  do  well  enough,  Hattie,  darling,  if  ^  what  she  could  make  that  would  tempt  his  ap- 
you  let  each  hour  take  care  of  itself.  You  are  J  petite.  After  he  had  indicated  his  preferences, 
true  and  earnest,  and  future  experiences  will  J  she  hastened  to  the  kitchen,  and  obeyed  his  de- 
bring  you  forth  into  a  large  place,  as  the  Holy  s  sires ;  her  heart  rejoiced  in  her  duties.  "  I  will 
Word  says."  $  see,"  she  soliloquised, 44  if  I  cannot  live  beauti- 

44  God  grant  it !"  $  fully  to-day,  if  I  cannot  do  everything  that  ought 

A  benison  fell  on  Hattie  that  night  from  every  J  to  be  done,  and  keep  patient  and  well-tempWed 
lip.  Impulsive  and  wayward  as  she  was  by  na-  ^  until  night."  She  went  to  the  parlor  where 
ture,  her  noble  spirit  overbore  it,  and  carried  £  Frank  was  sitting,  and  carried  him  a  fresh  bo- 
her  triumphantly  into  the  hearts  of  her  friends.  \  quet,  then  she  dusted,  and  made  the  room  neat 
If  on  a  sudden  provocation  her  eyes  flashed  \  and  comfortable  for  him,  but  every  minute  she 
lightnings,  and  her  red  lips  uttered  a  retort,  her  5  was  thinking, 44  How  I  must  hurry  to  get  all  my 
frank  acknowledgement,  and  sincere  self-accu- >  work  done  ;  it  takes  me  so  terribly  long  to  do 
sation  a  half-hour  after,  made  one  feel  like  say- [everything."   At  this  moment  Frank  looked 


ing, 41 0,  you  dear,  darling  girl,  I  believe  I  am 
rejoiced  that  you  got  angry !" 

Hattie  and  her  husband  went  to  live  in  a; 
u  little  love"  of  a  fashionable  cottage,  in  the  j 
suburbs  of  New  York.  Frank's  father  was  a 
decayed  gentleman,  a  shiftless  man,  as  Missi 
Ophelia  would  say.    He  was  not  yet  fifty,  in 


up  from  his  book,  and  said :  44  0,  Hattie  I  sit 
down  a  minute,  I  must  read  you  this." 

Martyr-like,  she  sat  down,  and  listened  for  an 
hour ;  then  she  escaped  to  the  kitchen,  and  be- 
gan to  work  very  hard.  Not  being  particularly 
robust,  she  began  to  grow  fatigued  in  an  aston- 
ishingly short  space  of  time.   As  she  brought 


good  health,  and  with  fine  natural  capacities  ;  \  in  coal  and  water,  she  thought :  44  What  a  relief 
he  was  a  delightful  companion,  until  one  knew  \  it  would  be,  if  Frank  could  help  me  a  little ; 
him  well ;  his  only  fault  and  mistake  was  the  >  but,  poor  fellow,  he  don't  think  of  it ;  men  don't 
supposition  that  our  Lord  had  created  the  rest  I  think  of  such  little  things  ;  he  has  no  idea  that 
of  the  world  to  wait  on  him.  After  Mr.  and  \  I  am  so  warm  and  tired  I"  she  bent  over  her 
Mrs.  Belmont  had  passed  about  three  weeks  in  \  knife-scouring  with  renewed  alacrity,  for  Frank 
an  amiable,  beautified  state  in  their  cottage,  \  liked  to  see  the  knives  shine  like  silver.  At 
each  devoted  to  the  other,  and  anxious  to  be  s  this  juncture  her  father's  bell  rang, 
self- sacrificed,  Frank  said,  one  evening :  \    44  Frank  will  go,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  for  he 

44  Hattie,  dear,  how  would  you  like  to  have  !  has  not  been  in  father's  room  since  daylight." 
father  live  with  us  ?"  x  |    In  a  few  moments  the  bell  rang  again,  and 

A  shadow  fell  upon  the  face  of  "  Hattie,adear,"  ^  very  impatiently.  44  The  old  fudge  1"  said  Hat- 
for  they  had  lived  in  such  Eden-like  joy,  she  \  tie, "  he  isn't  half  as  sick  as  he  thinks  he  is ;  he 
could  not  bear  to  have  it  broken  in  upon,  even  >  ate  enough  chicken  for  two  well  men  1"  Al- 
by  Frank's  delightful  father ;  but  reflecting  s  though  this  speech  relieved  her,  she  was  rather 
upon  her  selfishness,  and  the  resolve  she  had  J  sorry  she  had  uttered  it,  even  to  herself.  She 
made  at  the  altar,  that  she  would  be  a  good  ^  rushed  up  stairs. 


wife,  the  shadow  passed  away,  and  with  her 
old,  genial  smile,  she  said : 

44 1  want  him  to  come,  if  you  do,  Frank ;  and 
I  will  try,  oh  I  so  hard,  to  be  a  faithful,  loving 
daughter !" 

Frank  leaned  over  and  kissed  her  forehead, 
then  her  lips,  saying :  44 1  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed in  you  yet,  Hattie." 

And  then  a  world  ot  light  came  into  Hattie's 
eyes.  When  she  rested  on  her  pillow  that  night, 
her  soul  sang  itself  to  sleep  with  the  words : 
44  He  is  not  disappointed  in  me  yet !  Father  I 
Gracious  Father  t  help  me  still  I" 


44  What  is  it,  father?" 
44  Why,  Harriet,  you  scarcely  put  any  broth 
at  ail  with  this  chicken." 

44  I'll  get  more,"  she  responded,  taking  the 
pitcher.  Frank  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
as  she  started  to  go  down. 

44  Why,  Hattie,  your  eyes  snap  like  a  pan- 
ther's in  the  dark  t   What's  the  matter  ?" 

44  Nothing,  Frank.  My  face  and  eyes  have 
taken  fire  over  the  kitchen  stove  this  August 
day,  I  suppose." 

44  0,  that's  it,  is  it?"  he  answered,  drily. 
The  reproach  or  reprimand  which  his  tone 


The  elder  Mr.  Belmont  came  to  live  with  his  >  conveyed,  cut  her  to  the  heart.  It  was  the  first 
boil.    One  Sunday  he  was  taken  somewhat  ill.  \  time  that  he  had  spoken  just  so,  and  poor  Hattie 
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felt  convinced  that  the  ugly,  disturbed  feelings 
in  her  heart  had  been  expressed  in  her  face. 

In  an  honr  Frank  came  into  the  kitchen,  as 
sunny  as  a  May  morning.  "  Hattie,  do  you 
suppose  you  could  make  apple-dumplings  for 
dessert  to-day  ?  We  haven't  had  apple-dump- 
lings in  an  age ;  they'll  go  first  rate.'1 

44 1  think  I  can  make  them,"  said  the  young 
wife ;  "  I  can  try."  She  said  nothing  about  the 
dessert  that  was  already  prepared ;  at  another 
time  she  would  have  mentioned  it,  but  she  felt 
as  if  she  had  fallen  in  Frank's  estimation,  by 
her  sour  looks,  and  she  only  desired  to  redeem 
herself  by  pleasing  him.  He  jested  about  her 
new  employment,  and  said  she  was  as  pretty  a 
servant-maid  as  men  could  desire. 

Dinner  was  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
Frank  said  that  it  was  all  cooked  excellently. 
Hattie  felt  repaid  for  all  her  nervousness  and 
anxiety,  and  like  a  prudent  little  wife,  never 
told  him  that  something  which  was  not  on  the 
table  got  burned  up,  while  she  was  looking  into 
all  the  other  things.  That  dinner  was  a  stu- 
pendous enterprise  on  Hattie's  part,  new  house- 
keeper as  she  was ;  she  did  not  care  that  she 
was  wrought  up  to  such  a  fever  heat  that  she 
could  not  eat;  she  pretended  to,  though;  it 
was  not  for  herself,  so  it  did  not  matter,  if 
Frank  was  suited.  When,  about  five  o'clock, 
she  was  ready  to  sit  down,  looking  as  fresh  as  a 
daisy,  and  feeling  just  the  oontrary,  she  wonder- 
ed if  it  had  been  well  to  spend  the  Sabbath  all 
in  toiling  for  the  wants  of  the  body ;  her  con- 
science did  not  reproach  her,  however,  when 
she  reflected  that  Frank  would  not  have  been 
pleased  unless  she  had  toiled  just  as  she  had 
done.   Her  eyes  drooped  and  closed  over  her. 


'  book.  She  went  to  the  sofa  to  take  a  nap  before 
it  was  time  to  get  tea.  "  The  old  fudge's"  bell 
sounded ;  she  did  not  open  her  eyes. 

"  Hattie,  isn't  that  father's  bell  f"  asked  her 
husband. 

"I  think  it  must  be,"  she  answered,  bounding 
from  the  sofa,  and  hastening  from  the  room, 
that  Frank  might  not  perceive  the  angry  tide 
that  surged  over  her  heart,  because  he  required 
of  her  that  which  he  was  too  indolent  to  do 
himself.  She  mounted  the  stairs,  and  stood 
praying  for  more  patience,  more  love,  a  calmer 
temper ;  then  she  entered  her  father's  room, 
and  talked  to  him  with  gentle  voice,  as  he  com- 
plained of  the  loneliness  of  the  day,  and  his 
miserable  feelings ;  the  dew  of  pity  was  showered 
into  her  heart  from  heaven,  and  seemed  to  heal 
its  irritation.  Quite  patiently  she  received  his 
commission  to  make  him  some  very  nice  wine 
jelly  for  his  tea. 

That  Sabbath  day  opened  Frank's  character 
to  his  wife  in  a  new  and  painful  aspect.  It  was 
a  very  small  beginning,  but  it  swelled  like  a 
river.  Tears  after,  she  was  a  patient,  pale-faced 
woman,  accustomed  to  daily  sacrifices,  which 
were  never  appreciated  by  her  husband  or  his 
father.  She  lived  through  the  time  when  "  her 
heart  seemed  as  if  it  would  burst,"  as  it  was  cut 
from  its  idolatry.  The  pale-faced  woman  had 
become  an  angel  by  her  trials,  and  was  more 
beautiful,  in  the  eye  of  God,  than  the  lovely 
bride,  when  she  stepped  into  her  ordeal  of 
;  purification.  Her  marriage  was  a  sorrowful 
one,  when  she  looked  upon  it  with  earthly 
eyes ;  it  was  a  fortunate  one,  when  she  looked 
upon  it  with  spiritual  eyes. 


ONE  BY  ONE. 


[The  moral  sublimity  of  this  poem,  speaks 
right  to  the  heart.  Read  it,  and  let  it  make 
you  stronger,  better :] 

One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing, 

One  by  one  the  moments  fall  ; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going, 

Bo  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all.  \ 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee,  \ 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each,  \ 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee,  \ 

Learn  thou  first  what  those  can  teach.  s 

One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from  heaven),  \ 

Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below.  } 

Take  them  readily  when  given,  J 

Beady,  too,  to  let  them  go.  i 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee,  \ 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  band,  | 


One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee, 
Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

Bo  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow, 
See  how  small  each  moment's  pain, 

God  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow, 
Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly, 

Has  its  task  to  do,  or  bear, 
Luminous  to  crown,  and  holy, 

If  thou  set  each  glow  with  oare. 

Bo  not  linger  with  regretting, 

Or  for  passion's  hour  despond, 
Nor  the  daily  toil  forgetting, 

Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token 
Reaching  Heaven,  but  one  by  one, 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  he  broken, 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done. 

—{CkrMan  Treasury. 
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COUSIN  EDWARD'S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT, 


BT  CATHARINE  M.  TROWBRIDGE. 


I  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  but  was , 
kindly  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  an  affectionate 
uncle  and  aunt.  My  uncle,  my  guardian,  was 
just  the  man  to  whom  a  dying  parent  would 
desire  to  commit  a  child.  So  thought  my 
father,  and  so,  too.  thought  the  parents  of  Ed- 
ward Lee,  when  they  were  called  to  prepare  for 
that  journey  from  whence  no  traveller  returns. 

I  had  been  only  a  year  or  two  with  my  uncle 
and  aunt,  when  their  house  became  the  home 
of  Cousin  Edward,  as  I  always  called  him.  We 
were,  in  fact,  only  distantly  related,  but  as  we 
were,  for  years,  domesticated  beneath  the  same 
protecting  roof,  the  tie  of  relationship,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
very  slender,  was  greatly  strengthened. 


by  flattery,"  he  said,  kindly.  Edward  was  home 
at  this  time,  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  On 
Christmas  day  we  were  alone  in  the  library. 

"  Ellen,  my  dear,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make," 
he  said. 

"  What  is  it,  Cousin  Edward  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  wish  to  offer  you  a  gift  next  Christmas,  on 
one  condition." 

"  What  is  the  condition  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  offended  if  I  tell  you  ? 
I  have  some  fears  that  you  will." 

"  You  need  not  fear.  You  know  that  you  say 
whatever  you  please,  and  I  never  get  offended." 

44  Never  keep  offended,"  said  Edward,  with  an 
arch  look. 

"  Well,  let  it  go  at  that.    Now  for  the  condi- 


Edward  Lee  was  some  years  older  than  my-  tion  of  that  Christmas  gift  ?" 
Self.  He  was  pursuing  his  studies,  preparatory  j  "  It  is  that  you  do  not  lose  your  self-control, 
to  entering  college,  when  he  became  an  orphan.  <  or  yield  to  your  sometimes  imperious  temper 
He  was,  therefore,  only  an  occasional  inmate  of  .once  during  the  year." 


my  uncle's  house,  though  he  ever  considered  it 
as  his  home. 

Edward  possessed  a  noble,  manly  nature.  He 
despised  flattery  and  deceit,  though  he  was 
ever  gentle  and  considerate  in  his  manners  and 
conversation.  Our  mutual  relation,  as  inmates 
of  the  same  family,  and  wards  of  the  same  kind 
guardian,  was  always  pleasant  and  agreeable ; 
Edward's  vacations  were  seasons  ever  tailed 
with  great  delight. 

I  was  a  beauty  and  an  heiress.  My  mirror 
furnished  evidence  of  the  first-named  fact  ;  but 
so  often  was  I  otherwise  informed  of  it,  in  one 
way  or  another,  that  I  would  not  have  remained 


The  deep  color  mantled  my  cheeks,  and  I 
said,  a  little  pettishly  : 

"  I  know  of  many  who  would  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  bestow  upon  me  a  Christmas  gift 
without  any  conditions." 

"  I  know  that,  Ellen,  as  well  as  you  do,"  re- 
plied Edward,  gently,  yet  gravely ;  "  but  that 
which  is  so  easily  obtained  is  seldom  highly 
prized.   Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

I  certainly  did  think  so,  though  I  did  not  ac- 
knowledge it  My  heart  told  me  that  the 
costliest  diamond,  valued  only  for  its  own  sake, 
would  not  be  so  precious  as  the  simplest  gift 
from  Edward,  accompanied  by  that  approving 


in  ignorance  of  my  personal  charms,  had  every  s  smile  which  so  well  became  the  cast  of  his  noble 


mirror  been  shattered.  No  heiress  possessed  of 
beauty,  ever  failed  to  draw  around  her  a  crowd 
of  admirers  and  flatterers.  As  for  myself,  I  re- 
ceived no  stinted  measure  of  flattery  and  admi-  i 
ration.  My  uncle  and  aunt  were  too  indulgent  j 
and  too  blind  to  my  faults ;  though  I  was  some- 
what  imperious  and  self-willedTEdward  was  the  < 
only  one  who  ever  called  my  attention  to  these ; 
faults.  Though  his  reproofs  were  very  kind  and  j 
gentle,  yet  they  sometimes  irritated  me.  It : 
seemed  to  me  as  if  he  only  saw  faults  in  my 
character,  and  one  day  I  told  him  so.  He  gave 
me  ft  look  that  startled  me,  though  I  failed,  at 
that  time,  to  read  its  meaning.  It  was  the  sud- 
den, involuntary  exhibition  of  a  deep,  hidden 
feeling. 

44  No,  Ellen,"  he  said ;  "  you  greatly  mistake. 
I  see  so  much  to  love  and  admire,  I  cannot  en- 
dure that  any  dark  spot  should  mar  the  fair 
image.  If  it  troubles  you,  Ellen,  I  will  never 
again  annoy  you  in  this  way." 

My  better  feelings  were  aroused. 

44 1  know  you  are  my  true  friend,  Edward,"  I 
•aid.  44  You  alone  have  the  courage  to  tell  me 
of  my  faults.  I  need  such  a  mentor.  I  am  the 
flattered,  I  fear,  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune." 


features.  I  should  have  resented  such  a  pro- 
posal from  any  one  but  Edward.  I  was  only  a 
child  when  Edward  first  came  to  us,  and  he  had 
always  treated  me  much  as  an  older  brother 
might  have  done.  I  was  now  no  longer  a  child, 
but  something  of  the  old  feeling  still  remained. 
After  a  silence  of  some  length,  I  said  : 

44 1  fear,  Edward,  that  I  should  not  get  it,  were 
I  to  try." 

44  Would  you  not  like  to  acquire  such  com- 
mand of  yourself?"  he  asked. 

44  Indeed  I  should,"  was  my  reply.  44 1  wish  I 
could  always  be  calm,  gentle,  and  self-possessed, 
as  you  are.  But  we  are  naturally  very  dif- 
ferent." 

44 1  think  not,"  he  answered.  44  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  I  earlier  learned  the  lesson  of 
self-control.  If  you  will  acquire  it,  you  will 
find  that  it  brings  its  own  reward.  Will  you 
make  the  effort  ?" 

Edward's  manner  was  gentle  and  persuasive. 

44 1  will  try,"  I  said. 

44  Very  well ;  remember  the  subject  is  mot  to 
be  alluded  to  again  until  next  Christmas." 

My  temper  was,  at  times,  hasty  and  imperious ; 
I  had  not  learned  self-control.    I  tried  to  rule 


44  Not  spoiled,  but  no  one  was  ever  improved '  my  own  spirit,  but  not  many  weeks  had  passed 
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ere  I  felt  that  I  had  forfeited  the  Christmas 
gift.  Though  pained  by  the  failure,  I  resolved 
not  to  give  up  the  great  work  which  I  had  un- 
dertaken. I  continued  the  struggle  on,  and  with 
increasing  success. 

During  the  long  summer  vacation,  Edward 
was  with  us.  We  rode,  walked,  and  talked  to- 
gether, as  usual,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to 
that  subject. 

Christmas  brought  Edward  to  us  once  more. 
Christmas  morning  he  drew  my  arm  within 
his,  and  led  me  into  the  library. 

"I  wish,  dear  Ellen,  to  know  about  that 
Christmas  gift,"  he  said. 

"  I  have  no  claim  to  it,  Edward,"  I  replied. 

"Will  you  try  again  ?" 

I  heard  the  proposal  with  pleasure. 

"Yes,  Edward,  if  you  wish  it,"  I  said.  "I 
think  I  have  gained  something  the  last  year. 
Perhaps  I  may  succeed  this  time." 

"  You  have  gained  a  great  deal,"  he  said.  I 
am  glad  you  are  willing  to  make  another  trial." 

An  hour  after,  Edward  placed  in  my  hands  a 
beautiful  volume,  saying,  in  an  under  tone : 

"  A  Christmas  gift,  Ellen,  but  not  the  gift." 

Another  year  glided  swiftly  away,  and  another 
Christmas  was  welcomed  by  some  with  quiet 
happiness,  and  by  others  with  noisy  merriment. 
Again  Edward  and  I  were  alone  in  the  library. 
In  answer  to  his  interrogation  I  modestly  re- 
plied : 

"  I  think,  Edward,  I  may  claim  the  gift" 

"  I  shall  most  joyfully  admit  the  claim,"  he  j 


said.  "  But,  Ellen,  dear,  there  is  still  one  dif- 
ficulty, one  uncertainty  which  greatly  troubles 
me.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  accept  the  gift 
which  I  wish  to  offer.  Should  you  reject  it — " 
and  his  voice  slightly  trembled. 

"  I  was  about  to  assure  him  that  I  should  not 
reject  any  gift  which  he  saw  fit  to  bestow,  when, 
raising  my  eyes  to  his  face,  I  encountered  such 
a  glance  as  sealed  my  lips,  and  caused  my 
heart  to  beat  wildly. 

"  Ellen,"  he  said,  taking  my  hand,  "  the  gift  I 
wish  to  offer  is  myself.    Will  you  receive  it  ?" 

Ah !  what  a  welling  up  was  there  from  a  long 
sealed  fountain  in  my  heart.  It  was  as  if  a 
shaft  had  been  suddenly  sunk  into  a  deep,  ez- 
haustless  mine.  I  had  loved  Edward  for  years, 
with  a  sisterly  affection — so  I  had  persuaded 
myself.  He  had  always  seemed  so  true,  so 
noble,  so  good.  But  now  many  a  heart-throb, 
which  I  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand, 
was  explained.  The  secret  was  revealed.  I  did 
love  Edward  as  no  sister  ever  loved  a  brother. 
How  wildly  my  heart  throbbed,  how  the  waters 
leaped  joyously  up  from  the  long  sealed  foun- 
tain! What  a  Christmas  gift  was  that  to  be 
clasped  to  the  heart,  and  held  there  in  a  life  long 
embrace ! 

Edward  looked  earnestly  into  my  face.  He 
has  never  yet  told  me  what  he  read  there ;  but 
after  a  short  silence  he  said : 

"  You  do  not  reject  my  Christmas  gift,  dear 
Ellen.  Let  this  be  the  outward  seal  of  it,"  he 
continued,  placing  a  diamond  ring  on  my  finger. 


THE  SHUNAMMITE, 

S  KlXOS,  CnAPTKB  IT. 


BT  ALMA  GREY. 


Tenderly  she  lifted  him, 
And  laid  his  throbbing  head  upon  her  breast, 
Bathing  his  heated  brow  alternately 
With  limpid  coolness  from  the  running  spring, 
And  with  her  ice-cold  lips.    That  sudden  fear 
Hod  sent  the  coldness  of  a  fever  chill 
Into  her  anguished  heart,  till  the  death-dews 
Seemed  starting  from  her  own  cold,  clammy  brow, 
Instead  of  the  sick  boy's.   Closely,  as  if 
Within  a  vice,  she  held  him  to  her  heart, 
Murmuring  below  her  voice  continually, 
Sweet,  doting  words,  and  lore  names  o'er  and  o'er, 
As  if  the  sound  of  her  loud  voice  would  wile 
Him  back  to  healthful  wakening— as  if 
He  could  not  die  while  she  was  lulling  him. 

The  sun  was  at  its  cenith.  Suddenly 
6he  raised  her  cheek  from  his,  and  looked  into 
His  pallid  face.    Her  own  was  scarce  less  white  ? 
She  pressed  his  lip  to  find  the  breath  she  knew 
Could  not  be  there — she  felt  his  hand—she  laid 
Her  cheek  again  to  his— again  she  pressed, 
Caressingly,  yet  madlv,  his  cold  lip- 
Again  she  gazed  into  his  face,  and  laid 
Her  hand  upon  his  heart.   'Twas  vain— all  vain ! 
It  but  enhanced  the  hushless  agony 
Of  that  dread  word  that  drove  the  life-blood  from 
Her  heart.    Dead!  dead!    Her  only  son  !  the  babe 
That  helplessly  had  nestled  in  her  arms 
So  long — been  cradled  on  her  breast,  and  now 


j  Made  his  death  pillow  there !   She  clasped  him  down 
Closer  upon  her  heart,  her  face  upon 
His  own,  one  long,  long  moment,  till  a  moan, 
Such  only  as  a  mother  s  heart  can  make, 
Burst  feebly,  feebly  forth.   Then  tottering 
To  the  prophet's  chamber,  laid  him  there, 
As  if  she  thought  he  would  be  nearer  Heaven, 
While  her  protection  could  avail  him  not. 

:  Obedient  to  her  anguished  call,  he  oame— 
;  The  man  of  God— and  knelt  beside  the  child, 
;  Praying  "  the  effectual,  fervent  prayer," 
I  That  God  hath  said  "  availeth  muck," 
!  Yet  not  by  prayer  alone.   Faith,  without  works, 
i  Is  dead.    He  stretched  himself  beside  the  boy, 
\  Clasping  him  tenderly  as  mother's  self, 
;  And  cheek  to  cheek,  warm  lip  to  cold,  and  heart 
;  To  heart,  until,  almost  insensibly, 
:  The  warmth  returned  into  the  icy  limbs, 
The  little  form  grew  lambent,  fresh,  and  moist, 
And  then  uprising,  reverently,  he  paced 
The  silent  chamber,  praying,  within  his  soul, 
Agaia  fbr  life  unto  the  child. 

God  saw, 

And  heard!  When  next  he  clasped  the  breathless 
babe, 

The  blue  eyes  opened,  and  the  cold  lips  were  warn 
With  smiles,  as  quietly  he  said  to  her, 
Within  the  door— "  Mother,  tab  up  thy  *«." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

fCOSCLtTDED.J 

The  dangerous  crisis  over,  Mr.  Eldridge  slow- 
ly renewed  his  strength.   It  was  nearly  three 
weeks  after  the  terrible  disease  from  which  he 
had  suffered  began,  ere  he  was  so  far  recovered  i 
as  to  be  able  to  leave  his  room.   Out  of  this  j 
siokness  he  came  with  a  multitude  of  good  \ 
purposes  forming  in  his  mind.   Mrs.  Lamb, 
whose  unremitting  attentions  gave  her  a  moni- 
tor's privilege,  talked  with  him  often  and 
earnestly  about  his  oondition,  and  urged  him 
by  every  high  and  holy  consideration,  to  aban- 
don at  onoe  and  forever  the  vice  whioh  had 
almost  compassed  the  ruin  of  his  soul  as  well 
as  body. 

Eldridge  promised  to  enter  upon  an  entirely 
new  oourse  of  life, — to  shun  public  houses,  and 
to  refuse,  on  all  occasions,  the  cup  which  for 
him  to  drink  was  madness.  He  still  had  his 
law-office ;  and  there  he  resolved  to  go,  daily, 
giving  strict  attention  to  any  business  that 
might  offer,  and  thus  making  one  more  effort 
to  be  a  man,  and  regain,  as  he  yet  had  the  legal 
ability  to  do,  his  lost  position. 

There  were  many  doubts  and  misgivings  in 
the  heart  of  Mrs.  Lamb  when  the  day  came,  on 
which  Mr.  Eldridge  considered  himself  well 
enough  to  go  forth  again  and  meet  the  strong 
temptations  that  would  inevitably  beset  his 
way ;  and  well  might  she  tremble  for  the  result. 
But  little  conversation  passed  at  the  breakfast- 
table  ;  for  the  thoughts  of  all  were  too  busy 
for  words.  Katy  left  the  table  first,  and  went 
from  the  room  with  the  manner  of  one  who 
had  some  earnest  purpose  in  her  mind.  Not 
long  afterward,  as  Mrs.  Lamb  was  going  up 
stairs,  she  met  Katy  coming  down  with  her 
bonnet  on. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  child  t"  she  inquired, 
with  natural  surprise. 

Katy  lifted  her  clear,  dark  eyes,  and  fixed 
them  on  the  face  of  Mrs.  Lamb,  who  saw  in 
them  an  expression  never  read  there  before, 
For  a  few  moments  she  was  silent,  and  then 
answered,  in  a  low  but  very  firm  voice, — 

"  I'm  going  with  father." 

"  Where  f" 

"  Anywhere  that  he  goes,"  was  replied  softly, 
sadly,  but  very  firmly.  The  eyes  of  Katy  did 
not  sink  beneath  the  fixed  gaze  of  Mrs.  Lamb. 

"Why,  child  1  child  1"  returned  Mrs.  Lamb, 
in  a  perplexed  voice, "  this  will  never  do  1  Ton 
cannot  go  with  your  father." 

"  Nobody  loves  him  but  me,"  answered  Katy, 
whose  eyes  still  read  the  face  of  Mrs.  Lamb, 

•Enterod  according  to  Act  of  ConfrtM,  la  tilt  jtf  1SSS,  bj 
T.  S.  Abthub,  ta  tbo  CUrk't  ofle«  of  tbo  DIftrtet  Court  for 
fl*  Bottom  Dtftrletof  FtaBBjlroate. 
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and  with  a  vision  that  penetrated  even  to  her 
thoughts. 

"  No,  no,  Katy ;  this  will  never  do  I?'  And 
Mrs.  Lamb  shook  her  head. 

"You  told  Dr.  Penrose,"  said  Katy,  with  a 
firmness  of  tone  and  force  of  language  that 
were  a  new  surprise  to  Mrs.  Lamb, "  that  you 
had  no  hope  of  father,  because  there  was 
nobody  to  see  after  or  care  for  him ;  and  that 
bad  men  would  tempt  him  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion.  Didn't  you  say  this  t" 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  did  say  it,"  was  the  constrained 
admission. 

"  Somebody  must  see  after  him,"  said  the 
child. 

"  But  you  can't  do  it,  Katy.  You  are  only  a 
little  girl." 

"  He's  my  father,"  was  the  touching  answer, 
•"  my  own  dear  father — and  I  love  him.  He 
won't  send  my  back  home,  I  know.  He'll  like 
to  have  me  go  with  him  everywhere  ;  I'm  sure 
he  will,  for  doesn't  he  come  here  every  day  to 
see  me  f  and  he's  said  many  a  time,  that  I  was 
all  he  had  left  in  the  world  to  love." 
"  Katy  1  Katy  1"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Lamb,  more 

perplexed  than  before,  "  you  must  not  " 

"  Don't  say  I  mnst  not  go  with  father  I"  The 
child  spoke  so  quickly,  that  the  utterance  of 
Mrs.  Lamb  was  checked.  "  You've  been  very 
good  to  me;  and  I've  always  minded  you, 
haven't  I,  Mrs.  Lamb?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Katy,  you've  been  a  good  little 
girl,  and  I  love  you  just  as  much  as  if  you 
were  my  own  child."  The  heart  of  Mrs.  Lamb 
was  full,  and  her  voice  unsteady. 

"  Oh,  then,  don't  tell  me  that  I  can't  do  what 
I  must  do  !"  said  Katy,  with  a  force  of  expres- 
sion that  left  Mrs.  Lamb  no  alternative  but  sub- 
mission—at least,  then— to  the  child's  strange 
purpose. 

"Father!  don't  go  until  I  see  youl"  Katy 
called  suddenly  down  stairs,  as  she  heard  the 
feet  of  her  father  moving  along  the  passage. 

"  No,  dear,  I'll  wait  until  you  come  down," 
replied  Mr.  Eldridge. 

"  Til  be  there  in  a  minute." 

"  Katy  now  drew  a  step  or  two  nearer  Mrs. 
Lamb,  looking  in  her  face  so  fixedly,  that  her 
dark,  deep  eyes  were  felt  to  possess  almost  the 
'  power  of  fascination.  Suddenly  she  flung  her- 
self on  her  bosom,  and  clasped  her  neck  with 
a  wild  impetuosity  never  exhibited  before. 

"  Dear,  good  Mrs.  Lamb !"  sobbed  the  child. 
"  I  love  you !  oh,  how  muoh  I  love  yon !  But 
he  is  my  father,  and  I  must  go  with  him.  Who 
will  care  for  him  if  I  do  not  t" 

"  But,  Katy  "  said  Mrs.  Lamb,  as  soon  as 

she  could  find  voice  to  speak.  The  utterance 
went  no  further,  for  the  child's  soft  hand  was 
laid  upon  her  lips. 

"  I'm  coming,  father !"  The  little  voice  was 
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firm  and  courageous  as  it  went  ringing  down 
the  stairs. 

Katy  had  disengaged  herself  from  the  arms 
of  Mrs.  Lamb,  and  was  moving  away. 

"One  word,  child!"  Mrs.  Lamb  called  to 
Katy. 

'  Katy  paused  and  turned  partly  around. 

"  Bring  your  father  home  here  at  dinner- ; 
time." 

"  If  he  wiU  come." 
"  He  must  come  I" 

The  doubt  expressed  by  Katy,  gave  a  sudden 
glimpse  into  the  future,  that  made  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Lamb  sink  in  her  bosom.  She  felt  that 
from  this  time  forth,  the  resolute  child  was 
bound  to  her  father  and  separated  from  her. 

"Mr.  Eldridget"  Mrs.  Lamb  went  down  a 
few  paces,  "you  will  oome  back  at  dinner- 
time ?" 

"  Thank  you !  But  I  cannot  say  '  yea.1  I've 
troubled  you  long  enough,"  replied  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge. 

"Oh!  but  you  must  come!  I  want  you 
here  to-day,  particularly.    Say  '  yes.' " 

"Oh,  very  well,  then;  yes,"  returned  Mr. 
Eldridge,  in  a  cheerful  voice. 

"Why,  Katy  dear!"  Mrs.  Lamb  heard  him 
say,  a  moment  after,  "  are  you  going  out  with 
me?" 

"Yes,  father,"  answered  Katy,  and  she; 
grasped  his  hand  firmly.  Mr.  Eldridge  made 
no  opposition ;  in  fact,  he  was  pleased  to  have  \ 
her  company;  and  wondered  in  his  heart  how  it : 
was  that  Mrs.  Lamb  had  consented  to  let  the 
child  go  with  him. 

Not  forty  paces  had  they  gone  before  they  < 
were  met  by  one  of  Mr.  Eldridge's  drinking- 
companions.  The  greeting  was  very  cordial  on ; 
the  part  of  this  friend  or  crony.  Katy  looked ; 
up  into  the  man's  face.  A  single  glance  sent  a 
shudder  through  her  frame.  The  antagonism 
was  mutual ;  for  the  man,  on  gazing  down  upon; 
the  crouching  form  of  the  little  hunchback, 
and  into  her  unlovely  face,  exclaimed  coarse- 
17- 

"  What  little  fright  is  this  you  have  ?  Oh, 
I  see  now,"  he  added ;  "  it's  that  cripple  of 
yours  I" 

"  Come,  father!"  Katy  drew  gently  on  the 
arm  of  her  father,  who  yielded  to  the  impulse 
and  moved  away. 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  other,  gazing  after 
them.   "  Now,  doesn't  that  beat  the  dickens  ?" 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  El- 
dridge was  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  inferred. 
The  first  emotion  on  seeing  his  old  friend  was 
one  of  pleasure ;  and  if  he  had  been  alone  he 
would  have  been  in  great  danger.  But  the 
cruel  speech  about  Katy  wrought  an  instant 
alienation  and  dislike ;  for  Katy  was  to  him  the 
dearest  thing  in  life,  and  to  wound  her  gentle, : 
loving  heart,  was  a  crime  not  to  be  forgiven. 

"He's  a  wicked  man,  Katy,"  said  Mr.  El- 
dridge, as  they  moved  along. 

"He's  wicked  in  his  face,"  replied  Katy, 
looking  up  with  tear-filled  eyes.  Ah  I  how  the 
words  "  little  fright"  and  "  cripple,"  uttered  as 
he<y  were,  in  the  most  contemptuous  tones, 


had  chilled  her  heart!  Not  that  self-love  or 
pride  was  assailed;  but  an  oppressive  feeling 
came  instantly  over  her,  that  seemed  as  if  it 
would  crush  out  of  her  young  spirit,  all  its 
new-born  hopes.  If  she  was  such  a  fright,  how 
could  her  father  continue  to  love  her  ?  And 
if  he  ceased  to  love  her,  she  must  cease  to  be 
his  protecting  angel ! 

To  this  instant  conclusion  had  her  mind 
:  come,  and  well  might  it  fall  with  icy  coldness 
:  on  her  feelings. 

"  Am  I  such  a  fright,  father?"  she  at  length 
found  the  courage  to  ask.  Her  large  penetrat- 
|  ing  eyes  were  still  brimming  with  tears,  as  she 
lifted  them  again  to  her  father's  face.  They 
had  walked  some  distance  in  silence. 

"No,  dear,"  answered  her  father,  speaking 
tenderly.  "  It  was  very  wicked  for  him  to  say 
that ;  indeed  It  was  I  A  fright  ?  No,  no,  Katy; 
;you  are  very  beautiful  to  me.  Sometimes, 
when  I  look  into  your  eyes,  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
looking  into  heaven." 

It  seemed  as  if  sunlight  suddenly  breaking 
through  a  oloud  had  fallen  upon  the  face  of 
Katy,  making  it  indeed  beautiful. 

The  door  of  Mr.  Eldridge's  office  was  now 
i  reached,  and  the  two  went  in.  Everything  in 
;  the  room  was  in  disorder,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  place,  cheerless.  The  few  law-books 
:  that  remained  from  the  once  extensive  library 
were  scattered  around;  some  on  the  table, 
some  on  the  window-sill,  and  some  on  the  floor. 
Dust  lay  thick  upon  everything;  and  the 
scanty  furniture,  was  soiled,  dingy,  and  out  of 
place. 

With  a  woman's  instinct,  Katy  began  at  once 
the  work  of  restoration.  There  was  a  broom 
behind  one  of  the  doors,  and  with  this,  the  little 
office  was  soon  swept  out.  Then  tables,  chairs, 
and  shelves  were  dusted,  and  the  few  light  arti- 
:  cles  which  it  oontained,  such  as  books,  pens 
and  ink,  paper,  &c,  laid  in  order.  How  changed 
in  a  little  while  was  the  aspect  of  everything! 
The  desolate  look  departed,  and  there  was 
something  cheerful  to  the  eye  whichsoever  way 
it  turned.  As  Katy  moved  about,  earnest  and 
;  busy,  her  father  would  pause  to  look  at  her, 
with  a  warmer  glow  in  his  heart. 

"  Dear  child  I"  How  often  were  these  words 
repeated  in  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  as 
his  eyes  followed  her  about  the  office.  "  For 
her  sake  I  will  be  a  man  again !"  With  what 
an  emphasis  did  he  say  this  mentally! — an 
emphasis  that  gave  strength  to  the  purpose  it 
expressed. 

Not  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
Mr.  Eldridge  had  returned  to  his  office,  when  a 
man  named  Wilkins,  a  well-known  and  influ- 
ential citizen,  came  in,  saying,  as  he  entered,  in 
an  animated  way — 

"  Why,  how  are  you,  Eldridge  ?  What's  been 
the  matter?  I  haven  t  seen  you  about  for  a 
long  time.   Have  you  been  sick  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I've  been  seriously  under  the  weather. 
But,  thanks  to  a  kind  heart  and  good  nursing,  I 
am  on  my  feet  again ;  and,  please  heaven  t  I 
mean  fo  keep  standing  upright." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Eldridge  I 
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And  yon  look  as  if  you  were  in  earnest,"  said ;  business  was  introduced.  He  saw  that,  though 
Mr.  Wilkins,  in  a  pleasant  way.  "  Only  sticks  seeming  to  be  indifferent,  ever  faculty  of  her 
by  that  resolution,  and  Arden  will  yet  be  proud  J  soul  was  alive,  and  that  she  was  taking  a  deep 
of  you  as  one  of  her  best  citizens."  S  interest  in  their  words.    The  mute  appeal  that 

The  heart  of  Katy  leaped  in  strong  impulses  J  looked  eloquently  from  her  glittering  eyes, 
as  she  listened  to  these  words  ;  and  she  came  >  caused  him  to  answer  with  strong  assurances 
a  little  forward  from  where  she  sat,  and  stood  <  of  influence  in  favor  of  her  father, 
and  leaned  against  her  father,  lifting  np  to  the }  "  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  serve  you,  Mr. 
face  of  the  visitor  as  she  did  so,  her  large,  liquid,  *  Eldridge,"  were  his  earnestly-spoken  words, 
beautiful  eyes.  \  "  Only  be  true  to  yourself,  and  you  will  come 

"  Who  is  this  ?"  he  inquired  kindly,  laying  5  out  right  in  the  end." 
his  hand  on  Katy's  head  and  stroking  her  glossy 

}>f;r  J  CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  My  little  Katy,"  replied  Eldridge,  gratified  at  \  For  an  hour  after  Katy  went  away  with  her 
tbe  notice  taken  of  the  child.  j  father,  Mrs.  Lamb  sat  weeping  and  grieving. 

"Indeed  l"  The  visitor  spoke  as  if  surprised  >  A  new  leaf  had  been  turned  in  her  life-experi- 
at  the  information.  "  Your  little  Katy  1  She  j  erice,  and  the  page  was  so  full  of  strange  mean- 
looks  like  a  dear,  good  girl,  as  I  am  sture  she  ings,  that  she  trembled  In  fear  and  bewilderment, 
is."  And  Mr.  Wilkins  stooped  down  and  kissed  The  child  had  gone  forth,  never  to  return  to 
the  child.  The  impulse  to  do  so  was  so  strong,  her  in  the  old  relation — never  to  be  to  her  what 
that  he  could  not  resist  it.  J  she  had  been ;  and  heart  and  home  were  deso- 

"  You  have  something  to  live  for,  Eldridge,""}  late.  She  had  always  loved  Katy  very  ten- 
he  remarked,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  consider-  { derly  ;  now,  something  of  neverence  was  blend- 
able  feeling.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  \  ed  with  her  love.  All  at  once  the  child  seemed 
shrunken  features  of  the  child,  which,  pain-  \  to  have  risen  above  her,  and  to  have  acquired 
disfigured  as  they  were,  seemed  but  a  light  j  new  powers  for  a  mission,  the  holiest  on  earth, 
veil  shadowing  the  inner  beauty  of  her  spirit,  j  The  more  she  thought  of  the  little  one,  going 

"  In  the  world  but  not  of  it."  He  spoke  now  <  out  so  bravely  with  her  father,  and  assuming 
half  to  himself.  "  May  God  keep  thee  from  \  the  office  of  guardian  and  protector,  the  more 
its  evil  and  sorrow  1"  $  she  thought  of  her  as  heaven-sent,  and  the  sad- 

"  I  have  strong  hopes  of  you,  Eldridge,"  he  ^  der  grew  her  heart  under  the  conviction  that 
said,  a  little  while  after,  in  a  cheerful  encour-  *  their  ways  in  this  life  could  move  on,  side  by 
aging  way,  his  eyes  glauoing  towards  Katy  as  $  by  side,  no  longer. 

heBpoke.  u  It  is -said  that  evil  spirits  flee  ini  Anxiously  did  Mrs.  Lamb  wait  at  the  ap- 
terror,  at  the  sight  of  a  little  child,  its  inno-  $  pointed  dinner-hour  for  the  return  of  Katy  and 
cence  smiting  them  with  intolerable  anguish. ![  her  father.  They  came,  just  as  her  over-excited 
Keep  this  gentle,  pure-hearted  one  ever  near  $  feelings  were  beginning  to  feel  the  chill  of  dis- 
you,  my  friend,  and  the  enemies  of  your  soul  *  appointment ;  for  their  arrival  was  late.  One 
will  stand  afar  off  in  fear,  leaving  you  to  walk  i;  glance  at  Mr.  Eldridge  made  her  heart  leap 
safely  onward.  Katy,"  and  the  visitor  laid  his  \  with  pleasure.  He  walked  erect,  and  his  face 
hand  on  her  head  again,  and  spoke  very  im-  s  was  pale  and  oalm,  and  as  full  of  intelligence 
pressively,  "  be  to  your  father  a  protecting  ?  as  when  he  went  forth  in  the  morning.  Katy 
angeL  Evil  spirits  are  leagued  together  for  $  was  by  his  side,  holding  one  of  his  hands,  her 
his  destruction,  and  they  have  gained  a  fearful  $  countenance  radiant  with  pleasure, 
power  over  him.  But  their  spell  is  broken,  i  "  I've  come  back,  as  I  promised,  Mrs.  Lamb," 
Keep  ever  very  near  to  him,  and  your  pre-  *  said  Eldridge,  speaking  in  a  cheerful  voice, 
sence  will  hold  them,  as  now,  at  a  distance."  £  "  And  I'm  right  glad  to  see  you  again,  and 
Katy's  soul-lit  eyes  looked  steadily  upon  the  I  looking  so  well  and  happy,"  replied  Mrs.  Lamb, 
man's  face  while  he  said  these  words,  and  with? "  And  how  are  you,  dear?"  she  added,  stooping 


a  womanly  intelligence  in  them,  that  filled  him 
with  something  of  wonder  and  reverence. 

"What  have  you  in  the  way  of  business?"; 
asked  the  visitor,  soon  after. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Eldridge.  "But  I  am 
here  for  the  transaction  of  anything  that  offers 
in  my  line." 

"  I  have  some  few  matters  that  require  atten- 
tion, and  you  can  do  all  I  want  quite  as  well 
as  anybody  I  know." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  said  Eldridge,  speak- 
ing with  animation.  "Whatever  you  wish 
done  shall  have  prompt  attention  on  my  part ; 
and  if,  by  a  favorable  word,  you  can  help  me  to 
a  little  business  among  your  friends,  you  will 
do  me  a  service  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  grate- 
ful.  I  will  not  abuse  your  kind  confidence." 

Mr.  Wilkins  glanced  toward  Katy)  whohad 
retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  office  as  soon  as 


to  Katy,  and  kissing  her  fondly.  "  I've  missed 
you  so  much  ail  the  morning,  that  I  could  do 
nothing  but  wander  over  the  house  like  one 
possessed." 

There  was  an  expression  of  womanly  inde- 
pendence and  womanly  self-reliance  in  the  face 
of  Katy  as  she  stood  beside  If  rs.  Lamb,  and 
lookup  into  her  motherly  countenance.  She- 
was  changed;  and  the  change  was  manifest,, 
not  in  any  unpleasant  assumptions,  but  simplyv 
as  a  fact.   Katy  was  no  longer  a  mere  child,  to 
be  guided  and  controlled.   The  warmly  mani- 
fested love  of  Mrs.  Lamb  she  returned  with  a 
fervor  which  showed  how  deep  was  her  own- 
affection.    How  gladly  would  she  have  flut- 
tered back  like  a  timid  bird,  to  the  bosom  of' 
her  maternal  friend  1   A  few  hours'  experience- 
in  the  world  outside  of  the  sheltered  home- 
where  she  had  been  so  tenderly  oared  for,  re— 
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realed  many  things  with  which  she  must  oomeN  kins,  who  had  scarcely  been  able  to  get  the 
in  painful  contact;  and  her  heart  trembled  as  ^thought  of  little  Katy  out  of  his  mind  lor  a 


her  eyes  strained  themselres  to  look  into  (he 
unknown  beyond.  But  she  was  all  the  braver 
in  her  resolution  to  walk  in  the  new  path  she 
had  chosen. 

"  You  must  come  back  at  supper-time,"  said 
Mrs.  Lamb,  as  Slaty  and  her  father  were  prepar- 
ing to  go  out  after  dinner. 


moment,  called  in  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Bldridge, 
His  interest  in  both  the  father  and  the  child 
was  strongly  excited.  The  singular  aspect 
which  the  case  presented,  filled  him  with  won- 
der and  admiration ;  he  knew  enough  of  human 
nature  and  the  power  of  innocence,  to  feel  a 
lively  confidence  in  the  result  of  a  vigorous 


Katy  looked  up  at  her  father,  and  waited,  in  J  struggle  for  the  mastery  over  evil  which  had 


evident  concern,  for  his  answer. 

"  That  will  be  imposing  on  you,"  replied 
Mr.  Eldridge.  "  Too  long,  as  it  is,  have  I  bur- 
dened you,  and  as  yet  I  can  only  render  the 
poor  return  of  gratitude;  though,  please 
Heaven,  it  shall  ere  long  be  something  more 
substantial." 

"  Make  no  excuses,  Mr.  Bldridge  ;  only  come 
back  at  tea-time  with  Katy.  Remember  that 
in  taking  her  away,  you  leave  a  pledge  of  re- 
turn." 

"  "You'll  come  back,  father,  won't  you  f"  This 
inquiry  decided  Mr.  Bldridge. 


evidently  begun  in  the  mind  of  Bldridge. 

"  He  must  be  helped  1  Every  good  man  in 
Arden  must  come  to  the  rescue  I"  he  said  to  a 
friend  with  whom  he  conversed  on  the  subject. 
"  I  never  was  so  moved  by  anything  in  my  life, 
as  by  the  self-devotion  of  that  little,  deformed 
child — his  *  Katy/  as  he  called  her,  with  a  tender 
ness  In  his  voice  that  made  it  falter.  There  is 
virtue  left  in  his  heart  I  There  is  ground  there 
not  all  overrun  with  weeds  and  thistles ;  and  it 
must  be  sown  with  good  seeds." 
*  "  It  may  be,"  was  answered,  a  little  indiffer- 
ently, "  that  your  imagination  has  carried  you 


"  If  both  wish  me  to  do  so,  I  cannot  well  de-  \  a  little  beyond  the  fact  touching  Katy.  She 

!   V  \r          T  1_    T  —ill  1  !*T-  1  1  A.    _j*U    1  m    ..  . 


dine.  Yes,  Mrs.  Lamb,  I  will  be  with  you  again 
at  tea-time." 

"  And  remain  all  night  f "  added  Mrs.  Lamb, 
who,  now  that  the  child  had  joined  herself  to 
her  father,  had  a  new  motive  for  extending  hos- 
pitality to  the  latter. 

"We'll  talk  about  that  at  tea-time,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Eldridge,  in  no  way  disinclined  to 
accept  an  invitation  which  he  saw  was  extended 
in  the  right  spirit.  And  he  was  the  more  in- 
clined to  do  so,  from  the  fact  that  there  was  in 
Arden  no  other  door  at  which  he  oould  present 


has  probably  gone  out  with  her  father  from 
some  childish  impulse.  But,  as  to  having  any 
matured  purpose,  such  as  you  infer,  I  don't 
think  it  is  in  the  little  ungainly  thing.  I've 
seen  her  often  with  Mrs.  Lamb,  and  must  say, 
that  the  wonderful  depth  and  beauty  of  her 
eyes,  about  which  you  are  bo  enthusiastic, 
never  made  any  impression  on  me.  She  struck 
me  as  a  very  common  and  rather  repulsive 
child." 

"  A  deformed  body  and  plain  features  often 
enshrine  a  soul  of  wonderful  beauty ;  and,  for 


himself  and  find  a  weloome.    His  course  of  j  all  you  say,  I  am  not  the  less  assured  that  the 


life  had  alienated  him  from  every  household ; ; 
and  where  guests  were  received  for  hire,  his , 


fact  is  true  in  the  present  case.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  there  is  an  earnest  desire  on  the 


presence  had  become  an  offence.   The  spirit  in  \  part  of  Mr.  Bldridge  to  mend  his  ways  ;  and 


which  Katy  had  joined  herself  to  him  was  not 
at  first  dearly  understood  ;  but  the  truth  had 
dawned  upon  him  like  the  breaking  of  a  new 
morning,  and  was  becoming  dearer  every  hour. 
Already  the  thought  of  her  when  darkness 
should  close  in  upon  them  had  begun  to  trouble 
him.  He  oould  think  of  no  place  where  he 
could  go  with  her,  and  find  a  home  for  a  single 
night   Alone  he  oould  pass  the  dark  watches, 


we  must  help  him,  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity." 

To  every  one  he  met,  Mr.  Wilkins  communi- 
cated the  intelligence  that  Bldridge  had  com- 
menced a  new  course  of  life,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  warm  coloring  he  threw 
upon  the  single  fact  of  meeting  Katy  in  her  fa- 
ther's office,  and  the  true  inferences  that  he  had 
drawn  therefrom,  awakened  a  strong  interest  in 


as  he  had  done  many  times  before,  on  the  set-  \  many  minds ;  and  several  influential  men  of 
tie  in  his  office;  but  Katy  must  have  better } property,  who  always  had  more  or  less  busi- 
provision  than  that.  And  so,  for  her  sake,  he  \  ness  to  transact,  which  required  legal  forms, 
determined  to  accept  Mrs.  Lamb's  invitation,  at  <  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  poor  broken-down  in- 
least  for  that  time,  and  then  see  what  the  mor-  <  ebriate  gave  any  reasonable  evidence  of  a  pur- 


row  would  bring  forth, 

The  business  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  per- 
son who  had  called  at  his  office  so  opportunely 
occupied  his  time  all  the  morning,  and  still  re- 
quired more  time  for  its  completion.  With  a 
cheerful,  hopeful,  earnest  spirit,  Mr.  Eldridge 
went  back  to  his  work,  entering  upon  it  again 
with  something  of  the  old  delight  which  he 
had  felt  in  his  profession.  If  an  evil  spirit 
came  to  him  and  excited  some  dormant  cupi- 
dity, the  instant  he  felt  the  kindling  desire  he 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  form  of  Katy,  and  the 
demon  fled. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  WU-  < 


pose  to  reform  and  attend  to  his  professional 
duties,  they  would  employ  him,  as  well  for  their 
own  safety  as  his  encouragement — no  lawyer 
in  Arden  having  acquired  a  better  reputation. 

"Busy  at  work  f"  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  cheer- 
fully,  as  he  came  into  the  little  office,  where  he 
found  Eldridge  writing  at  a  table  on  which 
everything  was  laid  in  order.  A  neat  bunch  of 
flowers,  in  fresh  water,  stood  near  him,  diffus- 
ing a  pleasant  fragrance  through  the  room. 
But  Katy  was  not  there.  Mr.  Wilkins  glanced 
around  in  search  of  her,  and  felt  disappointed 
at  not  meeting  the  little  faoe  he  had  confidently 
expected  to  see. 
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"Yes,"  replied  Eldridge, u  and  I  hope  to  keep 
busy.  I'm  making  good  progress  in  your  mat- 
ten,  though  a  little  slower  than  I  anticipated. 
There  have  been  some  recent  laws  passed 
which  aflect  the  transfer  of  property  in  this 
particular  manner,  and  I  have  spent  several! 
hours  in  sifting  them  out  and  comparing  them 
with  previous  enactments  not  annulled  by  their 
passage." 

" ( Slow  and  sure"  is  a  good  rule,"  said  Mr. 
Wilkins.   "  Don't  hurry  the  work." 

"  It  shall  all  be  done  right ;  you  may  depend 
on  that,  Mr.  Wilkins." 

"  I  don't  see  your  little  Katy,"  said  the  visi- 
tor, in  a  voice  that  betrayed  his  anxiety  on  that 
head. 

"  She's  here,  bless  her  gentle  heart  1"  replied  j 
Eldridge,  a  light  breaking  over  his  countenance. 
"  You'll  find  her  in  the  yard— a  little  busy  bee 
among  the  flowers.  Just  see  how  dean  she 
has  weeded  that  border  1  Where,  yesterday,! 
not  a  flower  was  able  to  show  its  feeble  head 
above  the  tall  grass  and  rank  cicuta,  a  few; 
lady-slippers,  petunias,  and  larkspurs  now 
lift  their  white,  purple,  and  crimson  blossoms, ; 
smiling  in  the  sunshine.  I  stood  and  looked 
at  them  and  her  a  few  minutes  ago,  until  the 
tears  came  into  my  eyes.  All  the  manhood  of 
my  nature  was  stirred  to  the  depths,  Mr.  Wil- 
kins 1  God  bless  the  ohild,  and  make  me  as 
trne  to  her  as  she  is  now  to  me !" 

"Amen!  God  bless  and  help  you  both  I"; 
was  fervently  responded. 

"  Where  are  you  staying  now  ?"  asked  Mr.  \ 
Wilkins,  as  he  walked  back  from  the  window. : 

"  I  have  been  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Lamb.  She  nursed  me  like  a : 
second  mother — as  she  has  been  to  my  child— 
during  my  unhappy  illness.  But  she  is  poor, 
and  I  have  burdened  her  too  long.  I  am  going 
back  there,  on  her  kind  invitation,  this  evening,  j 
bat  to-morrow  will  have  to  make  some  other : 
arrangement." 

"Why  not  board  with  her  ?"  suggested  Mr.: 
Wilkins. 

"  That  would  hardly  be  convenient  or  agree- : 
able,"  said  Mr.  Eldridge. 

"  Are  you  certain  t" 

"  I  have,  at  least,  so  inferred." 

"Perhaps  it  might  be  altogether  so.  Mrs. 
Lamb  has  been  your  Katy's  second  mother,  and, 
no  doubt  loves  her  very  dearly." 

"  Oh,  yes.  A  mother  would  not  love  her  bet- ; 
ter,"  replied  Mr.  Eldridge. 

"  That's  the  place  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Wilkens, 
confidently.  "  You'd  better  talk  with  Mrs. 
Lamb  about  it.  Her.  house  is  small,  but  it  will : 
do  very  well  for  the  present.  In  less  than  a 
year,  I  hope  to  see  you  in  so  prosperous  a  busi- 
ness, that  you  can  rent  her  a  larger  one,  if  need ; 
be." 

The  thoughts  of  Mr.  Eldridge  reverted  in- 
stantly to  his  two  sons,  who  had  been  turned 
off  into  the  world  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and 
he  remembered  how,  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Lamb,  their  very  natures  seemed  to  change, 
and  the  children  who  had  lived  for  years  in 
strife,  harmonized  under  her  wise  and  Loving ; 


rule.  He  had  heard  nothing  from  them  for  a 
whole  year,  and  the  intelligence  last  received 
had  left  but  a  vague  impression  on  his  mind. 
"  Poor  boys  1"  he  said,  mentally,  as  thought 
continued  to  dwell  upon  them. 

"  I  should  not  object  to  the  arrangement," 
remarked  Eldridge,  in  answer  to  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Wilkins. 

"  Then  by  all  means  try  and  make  it,"  said 
the  latter,  who  saw  at  a  glance  how  much  of 
safety  for  the  reforming  man  there  would  be  in 
suoh  a  home,  where  not  even  the  shadow  of 
temptation  could  enter. 

The  good  wishes  of  Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  die 
;  in  his  thoughts.  Not  content  with  suggesting 
a  home  at  Mrs.  Lamb's,  he  called  that  very 
afternoon  upon  the  kind-hearted  woman,  and 
talked  with  her  freely  about  Mr.  Eldridge. 
He  found  her  not  only  willing  to  make  the  ar- 
rangement, but  anxious  on  the  subject,  particu- 
larly on  Eaty's  account.  The  more  she  thought 
about  the  child's  going  out  into  the  world  to 
be  the  self-devoted  companion  of  a  father  who 
had  fallen,  through  vice  and  intemperance,  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  degradation,  the  more 
deeply  was  she  distressed.  Before  her  mind 
passed  the  whole  catalogue  of  evils  she  might 
be  called  on  to  undure;  and  her  heart  grew 
sick  at  the  review.  Love,  pity,  humanity,  all 
united  in  urging  upon  her  the  adoption  of  some 
means  to  save  Katy  from  the  sad  consequences 
that  were  almost  certain  to  fall  upon  her 
head. 

A  brief  but  earnest  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wilkins  made  her  duty  plain  to  Mrs.  Lamb ; 
and  when  Mr.  Eldridge  came  back  with  Katy 
about  sunset,  she  was  entirely  ready  to  offer 
him  a  home  if  he  would  accept  the  humble 
provision  she  could  make.  Mr.  Eldridge  had 
no  serious  objection  to  offer,  and  so,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  it  was  settled  that  he 
should  be  a  boarder,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Lamb. 

After  tea,  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  small 
"best  room,"  and  Mrs.  Lamb  went  in  there 
with  her  sewing.  Katy  had  some  work  to  do 
also,  and  drew  her  chair  up  to  the  table  on  which 
the  light  burned ;  it  was  a  chair  made  higher 
than  the  rest,  so  that  her  shrunken  body  oould 
be  raised  to  a  comfortable  position. 

How  old  home-loves  awakened  in  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Eldridge  as  he  looked  at  the  little  group 
— if  two  may  so  be  called — sitting  around  the 
table,  with  the  lamps  shining  upon  their  faces, 
lighting  them  up  with  something  of  beauty  I 
A  crowd  of  memories  came  rushing  into  percep- 
tion ;  a  flood  of  strong  emotions  swept  through 
his  soul.  The  old  home-feeling  revived,  and 
his  heart  yearned  toward  his  children,  desir- 
ing, with  an  intense  desire,  to  have  them 
gathered  at  his  own  hearth  again. 

The  first  thought  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  when  the 
lights  were  brought  and  the  table  arranged  for 
the  evening's  work,  was  to  get  a  book  and  read 
to  Katy  and  Mrs.  Lamb.  But  these  thronging 
memories  of  the  past,  and  pictures  of  what 
might  be  in  the  future  so  absorbed  him,  that 
he  remained  sitting  a  little  apart,  in  the  shadow 
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of  the  room,  silent  and  musing.  Images  of 
the  times  gone  by  oonld  not  arise  in  hi6 
thoughts  without  the  form  of  his  wife  present- 
ing itself.  There  oould  be  no  home-greetings 
without  her  presenoe  among  the  ohileren— -no 
heart-warming  reoollections  of  the  better  times 
that  did  not  include  a  face  once  the  light  of 
life.  Never  before,  since  that  unhappy  day,  so 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  both,  had  Mr.  Eldridge 
thought  of  his  wife  with  the  softened  feelings 
that  were  now  experienced ;  and  he  was  more ; 
inclined  to  blame  himself,  than  the  passionate, : 
wrong-minded  woman  to  whom  he  had  con-; 
ceded  nothing,  when  the  smallest  sign  of  yield- 
ing on  his  part,  might  have  brought  her  back 
humbled  and  changed  to  the  home  she  so  madly 
deserted. 

Where  was  she  ?  The  question  under  this 
altered  condition  of  mind  startled  him.  Years 
had  passed  since  the  day  of  their  separation. 
Bat  once  since  then  had  he  looked  upon  her 
face ;  and  from  the  time  she  had  left  Arden, 
no  word  of  her  had  ever  reached  him.  She 
might  be  dead  for  all  he  new  to  the  contrary ; 
— was,  perhaps.  As  he  thought  of  her  his  feel- 
ings grew  more  tender,  and  something  of  the 
old  love  began  to  revive.  She  did-  not  present 
herself  in  any  repulsive  aspects,  but  as  in  the 
earlier  days  of  their  wedded  life— gentle,  affec- 
tionate, thoughtful  of  his  comfort,  and  making 
his  home  radiant  with  the  light  of  love. 

We  may  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Eldridge  was 
silent  for  that  evening,  burdened  as  were  his 
thoughts  with  such  a  weight,  nor  that  he  was 
restless  through  the  night  that  followed,  star- 
tled often  from  sleep  by  the  too  vivid  presenoe 
of  dreaming  images. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

We  cannot  linger  to  desoribe  the  daily  life  of 
Mr.  Eldridge,  nor  to  draw  pictures  full  of  inter- 
est as  they  would  be,  of  the  many  scenes  in 
which  Katy  bore  a  part.  The  child,  true  to  her 
great  mission,  never,  for  many  months,  left  her 
father's  side  while  he  was  abroad  in  the  world 
to  him  so  fall  of  danger. 

At  first  there  were  persons  to  speak  light  or  \ 
sooffing  words  and  to  assail  her  ears  with  lan- : 
guage  that  chilled  her  heart  and  caused  her  j 
steps  to  falter.  Bat  she  only  shrunk  the: 
oloser  to  her  father's  side,  and  grasped  his  hand  < 
with  a  firmer  pressure. 

Not  long,  however,  did  this  continue.  The 
general  sentiment  ran  too  strongly  in  her  favor, 
as  soon  as  the  meaning  of  her  unvarying 
presence  with  her  father  was  known.  Numbers 
who  had  stood  for  a  long  time  aloof  from  Mr. 
Eldridge  as  one  hopelessly  weeded  to  a  fatal 
vice  now  took  a  new  interest,  because  there 
was  a  new  and  strong  ground  of  hope.  They 
saw  his  step  growing  firmer,  his  head  more 
erect,  his  countenance  more  elevated  ;  and  the 
angel  by  his  side  gave  them  confidence  in  the 
change  as  permanent.  Business  increased,  and, 
in  the  concentration  of  his  thoughts  thereon  and 
prompt  execution  of  whatever  was  confided  to 
his  care,  new  power  was  gained  ;  for  in  all  use- 
ful work  there  is  a  sphere  of  safety. 


At  first,  the  business  entrusted  to  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge went  little  beyond  the  execution  of  legal 
documents  involving  the  transfer  of  property ; 
but  court- cases  came  in  time,  and  he  took  his 
old  place  at  the  bar,  gradually  rising  there 
toward  his  former  high  position.  Judge  Gray 
never  seemed  to  feel  very  easy  when  Eldridge 
argued  a  cause  before  him.  Their  personal  in- 
tercourse was  of  the  most  distant  character ; 
and,  when  allusion  was  made  in  his  presence 
to  the  reformed  life  of  the  lawyer,  he  either 
gave  a  doubtful  shrug,  or  said,  half  contempt- 
uously, *  Wait  a  while."  Once  or  twice  he 
had  spoken  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wilkins  in 
a  sneering  manner  of  ltttie  Katy,  who  was  still 
the  unvarying  companion  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  even 
going  with  him  into  court,  yet  always  in  the 
most  unobtrusive  manner,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  a  way  to  attract  little  or  no  attention. 
Mr.  Wilkins  answered  nothing,  though  words 
of  rebuke  trembled  on  his  tongue.  One  day, 
as  he  was  standing  near  the  court-house  door, 
talking  with  the  judge,  Mr.  Eldridge  passed 
near  them,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  stooping 
form  of  Katy  came  gliding  noiselessly  by. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?"  exclaimed  the 
judge,  in  a  harsh,  angry  vice,  so  startling  the 
ohild  that  she  stood  suddenly  still  and  looked 
up  with  a  frightened  countenance.  The  man's 
voice  and  air  showed  a  large  amount  of  pent- 
up  ill-feeling  now  betraying  itself. 

"You'd  better  run  off  home!  That's  the 
place  for  little  girls,"  added  the  judge,  speaking 
less  harshly. 

The  father  of  Katy  had  passed  within  the 
building,  and  knew  nothing  of  this  petty  as- 
sault by  Judge  Gray.  The  ohild,  startled  at 
first,  recovered  herself  in  a  few  moments,  and 
moved  forward  again  in  the  direction  she  was 
going  when  her  steps  were  so  suddenly  ar- 
rested. 

"  That  was  a  cruel  thing,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins, 
firmly  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  face  of  Judge 
Gray : — "  a  very  cruel  thing !" 

"  I  didn't  ask  your  opinion  of  the  matter," 
retorted  the  judge. 

**  But  you  have  the  benefit  of  it,  notwith- 
standing," said  Mr.  Wilkins.  "  I  didnH  believe 
there  was  a  man  in  Arden  with  a  heart  hard 
enough  to  wound  the  feelings  of  that  noble 
child." 

"  Noble  I  Pah !"  Judge  Gray's  manner  ex- 
pressed the  most  bitter  contempt.  "  I'm  sick 
of  all  this  cant  i  /  see  nothing  in  her  but  an 
ugly,  forward  little  imp,  entirely  out  of  her 
place." 

Unwilling  to  hear  such  epithets  applied  to 
one  whose  very  name  had  come  to  signify,  in 
his  thought,  angelic  self-devotion,  Mr.  Wilkins 
turned  away  from  the  judge  and  entered  the 
court-house.  He  did  not  find  Katy  in  her  ac- 
customed seat;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
his  eyes,  searching  in  every  part  of  the  room, 
discovered  her  shrinking  close  beside  a  polar, 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  avoiding  observa- 
tion. In  a  little  while  he  noticed  her  going 
almost  stealthily  towasd  her  father.  She  whis- 
pered a  few  words  that  appeared  to  surprise 
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him ;  but  he  smiled  and  nodded  assent.  Katy; 
then  retired  from  the  court-room  and  did  not; 
appear  there  again  daring  the  morning  ses- 
sion. 

"  What  was  Katy  saying  to  yon  jnst  now?" 
asl^d  Mr.  Wilkins,  going  over  to  where  El- 
dridge was  seated. 

"  She  is  nemming  some  handkerchiefs  for 
me,"  replied  Mr.  Eldridge,  "  and  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  office  and  finish  them  by  the  time 
court  adjourned." 

"  Oh  I  was  that  all  ?"  Mr.  Eldridge  looked  a 
little  curious  ;  but  Wilkins  said  no  more. 

From  that  time  Katy  went  no  more  to  the 
oourt-houae  with  her  father;  but  she  always 
accompanied  him  to  his  office,  and  remained 
there  to  return  with  him  at  mid-day  and  even- 
ing. 

When  Mr.  Eldridge  was  informed  of  Judge 
way's  conduct  toward  Katy,  he  was  strongly 
indignant ;  and  it  required  all  the  influence 
possessed  by  Mr.  Wilkins  to  prevent  a  quarrel 
between  them. 

"  Let  it  all  pass,  my  friend,"  said  the  latter, 
soothing  the  father's  excitement.  "  The  judge 
bas  only  exhibited  a  phase  of  character  he  had 
been  wiser  to  conceal." 

"  He's  a  villain !"  exclaimed  Eldridge. 
"  Don't  call  hard  names,"  returned  Mr.  Wil- 
kins. 

"  The  tables  turn  sometimes,"  said  Eldridge, 
calming  a  little.  "  I  have  been  down,  and 
▼ery  low  down  ;  and  Judge  Gray  is  something 
to  blame*  for  the  fatal  declension.  But  I  am 
on  my  feet  again,  and  hourly  renewing  my 
strength.  Time  will  one  day  see  us — mark 
me! — in  far  different  relations  to  each  other 
t£an  we  now  occupy." 

"  I  do  not  think  his  feet  are  on  safe  ground," 
remarked  Mr.  Wilkins. 

44 1  *now  they  are  not.  Judge  Gray,  unless 
there  be  in  his  moral  constitution  a  saving  ele 
naent  rarely  found  in  men  of  his  class,  will  run 
down  rapidly  in  a  few  years.  I  know  some- 
thing of  his  habits  and  associates.  Well,  well, 
I  must  not  wish  him  evil,  even  if  he  have  done 
me  wrong." 

And  Eldridge  softened  his  feelings  toward  the 
judge,  and  tried,  though  in  a  feeble  way,  to  for- 
give him. 

As  Mr.  Eldridge  gradually  acquired  strength 
of  character,  and  put  on  the  externals  of  a 
higher  manhood,  Katy,  from  a  natural  instinct 
of  what  was  right,  withdrew  herself  more  and 
mo*e  from  publio  observation,  and  sometimes 
did  not  accompany  him  to  his  office,  nor  visit 
him  there  for  days  together.  But  she  always 
met  him  with  so  bright  a  face  when  he  returned 
home,  and  gave  the  parting  kiss  so  lovingly 
when  he  went  out,  that  her  spirit  remained  pre- 
sent with  him  for  good,  even  when  she  was  ab- 
sent in  the  body. 

Within  a  year  from  the  time  Mr.  Eldridge  be- 
gan in  earnest  the  work  of  reformation,  he  had 
attained  a  position  that  surprised  every  one. 
Strict  attention  to  business,  added  to  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the 
country,  soon  brought  him  important  cases, 


most  of  which  he  conduoted  to  a  favorable  is- 
sue. His  income  steadily  increased ;  but  this 
brought  him  not  into  temptation,  for  he  had 
ends  to  accomplish  that  would  require  means 
far  beyond  what  he  could  yet  command.  As 
soon  as  he  found  himself  able  to  do  so,  he 
rented  a  larger  house  than  the  one  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Lamb,  and  installed  the  good  lady  therein 
as  mistress.  Then  he  brought  his  two  boys 
home.  Rough  usage  had  they  met  with ;  but 
both  were  subdued,  and  thankful  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  to  get  home  again.  They  had  grown 
into  stout,  coarse,  strong  lads,  and  none  in  the 
village  remembered  them  as  the  two  sprightly 
little  boys  who  played  about  their  father's 
dwelling,  years  before,  ere  the  shadows  had  fal- 
len dark  across  its  threshold.  Mr.  Eldridge  had 
them  entered  at  the  best  school  in  Arden,  and 
in  the  evenings  spent  most  of  his  time  in  as- 
sisting them  in  their  various  studies. 

Dear  Katy  I  how  happy  she  was  in  this 
blessed  re-union  I  In  all  possible  ways  she 
sought  to  make  home  bright  and  pleasant  for 
every  one.  Very  tenderly  was  she  loved,  for 
all  felt  the  warmth  of  her  loving  heart.  It  was 
rarely  that  any  thought  of  her  deformity,  or 
saw  in  her  homely  face  anything  but  the  spir- 
itual beauty  which  shone  through  as  if  it  were 
but  a  filmy  veil. 

One  evening,  fit  was  about  three  months 
from  the  time  William  and  Jacob  had  been  re- 
stored to  their  home,)  Mr.  Eldridge  seemed 
more  thoughtful  than  usual,  and  sat  apart  from 
the  family,  with  his  hand  shading  his  face,  as  if 
desirous  to  conceal  its  troubled  expression. 
Katy,  too,  from  some  cause,  was  not  cheerful. 
She  had  been  moving  about  since  tea-time,  busy 
j  in  the  arrangement  of  various  household  mat- 
I  ters ;  but  her  voice,  which  so  often  broke  out 
;  in  little  snatches  of  song,  did  not  once  stir  the 
;  air  with  its  low  melodies.  At  length  she  drew 
;  her  chair  to  the  table  where  William  and  Jacob 
were  busy  with  their  lessons,  and  began  the 
work  of  mending  a  garment.  But  the  pressure 
of  thought  on  her  young  mind  every  now  and 
then  caused  her  hands  to  fall  idle  in  her  lap ; 
and  she  would  sit,  sometimes,  for  minutes  to- 
gether, so  still,  that  she  seemed  like  a  statue. 

At  length  Katy  pushed  herself  back  from  the 
table,  and  laid  her  sewing  upon  a  chair,  as  if 
hopeless  of  accomplishing  anything,  for  the 
time,  in  that  direction.  For  a  little  while  she 
looked  earnestly  toward  her  father,  and  then, 
crossing  over  to  where  he  sat,  still  so  absorbed 
in  thought  as  to  be  unconscious  of  anything 
passing  in  the  room,  pressed  up  closely  to  his 
side,  and  drew  her  arm  around  his  neck.  Mr. 
Eldridge  returned  the  endearing  act,  and  at  the 
same  time  kissed  her  as  he  drew  her  tightly  to 
his  heart.  She  laid  her  head  back  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  he  bent  his  face  down  until  his 
cheek  was  pressed  to  hers. 

"  Father  I"   Katy  spoke  in  a  low  whisper. 

Mr.  Eldridge  raised  his  head  and  looked 
down  upon  her  face. 

"  What,  dear?"  he  inquired. 

"  Don't  you  wish  mother  was  here  ?" 

Katy's  eyes  were  closed,  and  she  did  not  open 
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them,  fearing  to  look  into  her  father's  face  to 
see  the  effect  of  her  question.  She  did  not 
know  that  her  words  were  but  an  echo  to  his 
thoughts. 

"  Yes,  lore."  The  answer  came  also  in  a  whis- 
per— a  whisper  meant  to  conceal  the  quicker 
heart-beat  her  query  occasioned. 

"Where  is  she,  father?"  Never  before  had 
Katy,  while  speaking  with  him,  referred  in  any 
way  to  her  mother. 

"  Heaven  only  knows  I"  replied  Mr.  Eldridge, 
his  voice  betraying  deep  emotion. 

"  Can't  we  find  her,  father  ?  Oh,  I  wish  she 
was  home!  Last  night  I  had  suoh  a  sweet 
dream  about  her!" 

"  What  was  it,  Katy  ?"  The  voice  that  trem- 
bled with  excitement  a  moment  before  was 
forced  into  an  even  tone. 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  was  lying  in  bed  awake, 
and  that  mother  came  in  and  sat  by  my  side, 
stooping  down  and  kissing  me.  I  have  felt 
her  kiss  on  my  lips  ever  since,  father !  Then : 
she  laid  her  hand  on  my  head  and  smoothed ; 
my  hair,  and  said,— oh  I  so  many  times, — 
'  Dear  Katy !  dear  Katy  I' " 

The  child's  voice  grew  unsteady,  and  then 
failed  her.  A  warm  drop  fell  upon  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Eldridge ;  he  knew  it  was  a  tear.  Closely 
he  clasped  her  with  his  arm.  But  he  answered 
nothing  more. 

In  a  little  while  Katy  withdrew  herself  from 
the  embrace  of  her  father,  and,  going  back  to 
the  table,  took  up  her  work,  and  bent  down 
over  it  so  low  that  the  expression  of  her  face 
could  not  be  seen.  Mr.  Eldridge  remained  silent 
and  reserved  until  early  bedtime,  and  then  re- 
tired without  a  word  to  any  one, — a  thing  for 
him  unusual. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"Aunt  Margaret!" 

The  voice  that  called  was  low  and  feeble. 
Mrs.  Angell  arose  quickly  and  went  up  to  the 
little  spare  chamber,  as  it  was  always  called, 
though  for  years  it  had  not  been  without  an 
occupant,  and  leaned  over  the  bed.  A  pale  face 
lay  among  the  snowy  pillows. 

"  Aunt  Margaret,  don't  you  think  I  might  sit  j 
up  a  little  ?  I  feel  stronger  to-day,"  said  the 
invalid. 

"The  air  is  very  mild,"  answered  Mrs. 
Angell, "  so  there  is  no  danger  of  taking  cold. 
Yes ;  may  be  it  would  do  you  good,  Harriet. 
Let  me  draw  the  large  chair  to  the  window, 
so  that  you  can  look  out  upon  the  tree*  and 
fields." 

"Thank  you,  Aunt  Margaret.  You  are  so 
very  kind  to  me,"  said  the  invalid,  after  she 
had  walked,  with  Mrs.  Angell's  assistance,  to 
the  window,  from  which  she  glanced  as  she 
sunk  into  the  great  easy-chair.  "  How  beauti- 
ful every  thing  looks !"  was  added,  after  she  had ; 
gazed  for  some  moments  on  the  fine  prospect  \ 
that  lay  before  her  eyes. 

"  How  long  is  it  sinoe  I  came  here,  Aunt 
Margaret  ?"  The  speaker  had  remained  silent 
for  some  moments,  looking  out  upon  the 
landscape,  but  for  most  of  the  time  seeing 


it  not,  the  inward  vision  obscuring  the  out- 
ward. 

"  It  is  four  years  this  very  month,"  said  Mrs. 
Angell. 

"  Four  years !  Yes,  yes ;  that  long  time  has 
passed.  How  swiftly  the  days  have  flown !  And 
some  of  them,  Aunt  Margaret,  have  been  sor- 
rowful days  for  you.  Poor  Phoabe !  Why  did 
not  the  arrow  find  my  heart  instead  of  hers, 
and  leave  you  the  blessing  of  a  child  ?  What 
am  I  to  you  ?" 

"  Harriet  I"  There  was  a  gentle  reproof  in 
the  kind  voice  of  Mrs.  AngelL 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Aunt  Margaret. 
Ah,  if  I  only  had  your  beautiful  reliance  on  the 
all-wise  Being  who  knoweth  our  frame  and  re- 
membereth  that  we  are  dust,  I  might  yet  find 
peace  on  earth,  though  heavily  burdened  with 
memories  that  often  seem  as  if  they  would 
crush  my  very  life  out  I" 
"  Memories  of  what,  Harriet  ?" 
"  Oh,  Aunt  Margaret  I"  The  ejaculation  indi- 
cated both  pain  and  surprise, 
i  "  Harriet  1"  ( Mrs.  Angell  laid  her  hand,  with 
an  earnest  pressure,  on  the  arm  of  her  niece,) 
"it  i«  the  first  time  in  the  lapse  of  nearly  four 
;  years  that  I  have  questioned  you,  even  remote- 
ly, touching  your  past  history ;  and  my  wish  to 
do  so  now  springs  from  no  idle  curiosity,  but 
from  a  strong  desire  to  do  you  good.  Unless 
the  physician  knows  something  about  the  origin 
of  the  malady  he  seeks  to  cure,  he  cannot  wise- 
ly administer  his  remedies.  To  me  your,  whole 
past  history  is  a  blank.  I  am  even  a  stranger 
to  the  name  you  bear  in  right  of  marriage.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  ways  in  which  your  feet 
have  trodden  from  the  time  I  laid  my  hand 
among  the  soft  brown  curls  that  clustered  about 
your  childish  face,  until  you  came  to  me  a  heart- 
burdened  woman,fleeing  from  the  world  and  seek- 
ing to  hide  yourself  in  the  deepest  retirement." 

"  Help  me  back  to  the  bed,  Aunt  Margaret 
I  begin  to  feel  faint.  I  thought  I  was  stronger 
than  I  am."  The  invalid  spoke  with  quivering 
lips  and  unsteady  voice. 

Mrs.  Angell  assisted  her  to  rise,  and,  with  the 
loving  tenderness  of  a  mother,  supported  her 
feeble  steps  across  the  room  until  she  gained 
the  bed. 

"I  am  still  very  weak,  Aunt  Margaret,"  she 
said,  in  a  mournful  voice.  "  How  slow  strength 
returns !" 

Mrs.  Angell  did  not  reply  to  this  remark,  but 
stood  silently  looking  down  upon  her  niece, 
who,  after  returning  her  gaze  for  a  few  moments, 
said, — 

"Go  on,  Aunt  Margaret.  I've  many  times 
desired  to  talk  with  you  of  the  past,  but  my 
heart  has  always  failed  me  when  I  tried  to  speak. 
Say  on." 

"You  came  to  me  a  heart-burdened  woman," 
Mrs.  Angell  resumed,  in  her  gentle,  loving  way. 
"  I  could  see  that  in  the  battle  of  life  you  had 
suffered  wrong." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Margaret!  a  deep  and  blasting 
wrong !"   The  pale  face  of  the  invalid  flushed4, 
and  indignant  light  burned  in  her  eyes. 
"  And  it  was  also  plain  to  me,  Harriet,  that  in 
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this  battle  of  life  70a  had  dealt  haid  blows  as 
well  as  received  them." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this. 

"  And  I  have  often  thought,"  continued  Mrs. 
Angell,  "  that  there  might  be  some  living  who 
carry  about  with  them  wounds  you  have  in- 
flicted,— wounds,  it  may  be,  that  still  bleed  as 
do  your  own." 

The  long  lashes  of  the  invalid  fell  low  upon 
her  cheeks,  and  her  pale  lips  drew  close  toge- 
ther. 

"  You  have  greatly  changed  from  what  you 
were,  Harriet,  when  four  years  ago,  you  sought 
a  hiding-place  in  my  humble  home, — changed 
in  exterior,  and,  I  am  sure,  in  heart  also.  Im- 
patient by  nature  you  have  repressed  your 
quick  impulses,  and,  with  a  gentleness,  kind- 
ness, and  self-devotion  not  by  any  means  here- 
ditary qualities,  have  borne  with,  oared  for,  and 
patiently  instructed  my  motherless  grandchil- 
dren, until,  from  bent,  twisted,  and  gnarled 
young  plants,  they  are  growing  up  into  pleasant 
trees." 

"  Don't,  don't,  Aunt  Margaret  t  It  is  to  your 
gentleness — a  daily  reproof  to  my  selfish  impa- 
tience— that  we  are  indebted  for  the  great  change 
which  has  passed  upon  these  children.  I  can- 
not receive  the  praise  that  is  due  to  yourself. 
Left  only  to  my  care,  they  would  have  remained 
gnarled  and  unbeautiful  plants.  But,  Aunt 
Margaret," — and  the  invalid  raised  herself  on 
one  arm,  and  spoke  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  to  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Angell, — "  did  you  think,  while  I 
taught  these  children  daily,  and  daily  minis- 
tered to  them,  that  my  eyes  never  pictured 
another  home  than  this,  and  that  my  heart 
never  yearned  toward  other  children, — flesh 
of  my  flesh  and  bone  of  my  bone  ?  Oh,  Aunt 
Margaret !" 

The  pent-up  anguish  of  years  gushed  forth,  and 
the  unhappy  invalid,  weak  in  body  and  mind, 
buried  her  face  in  one  of  the  pillows,  and 
sobbed  wildly  for  some  minutes. 

"Harriet,  what  of  this  other  home  ?  what  of 
these  other  children?"  said  Mrs.  Angell,  as 
soon  as  this  strong  outburst  of  emotion  had; 
subsided.  "  You  must  tell  me  all :  but  not  now ; 
you  are  too  weak." 

^  "  I  must  speak  now,  if  at  all,"  was  answered. 
14  To-morrow  pride  may  seal  my  lips  in  silence." 

"  Say  on,  then."  And  Mrs.  Angell  bent  her 
ear  close  down  to  the  pillow  on  which  the  head  \ 
of  her  niece  had  fallen.  > 

a  The  history  and  confession  then  and  there  S 
given  were  complete,  with  the  single  exception  ? 
of  the  studied  concealment  of  her  name ;  and  f 
when  Mrs.  Bldridge  closed  her  sad  narrative  the  \ 
only  response  her  aged  relative  made  was  to? 
press  her  lips  to  her  forehead,  and  say,  in  a  J 
troubled  voice, —  '  I 

"My  poor,  unhappy  child  1"  \ 

Never  since  the  day  that  saw  Mrs.  Eldridge  1 
P°  *ortn  so  blindly  and  madly  from  her  home, 
had  the  whole  aspect  of  her  case  looked  so 
unlovely  in  her  own  eyes  as  now,  even  though 
*a  opening  the  past  to  Mrs.  Angell,  she  had 
sought  to  give  every  incident  she  related  a  bear- 
lag  favorable  to  her  own  side. 


"  I'm  afraid,  Aunt  Margaret,"  she  said,  after 
many  minutes  of  silence  had  passed,  "  that  even 
on  my  own  showing  I  have  not  been  altogether 
free  from  blame." 

"  Your  Mrs.  Weakly  and  Mrs.  Glendy  were 
bad  advisers,"  was  the  old  lady's  simple  answer. 

"They  certainly  did  not  prove  themselves 
very  fast  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge. 

Another  long  silence  followed.  Mrs.  Angell 
was  confounded  by  the  history  of  her  niece. 
The  abandonment  of  her  home  and  children  on 
the  provocation  alleged  seemed  to  her  gentle 
spirit  so  extraordinary  that  she  could  not  realize 
the  state  of  mind  by  which  her  relative  had 
been  impelled. 

"Do  not  think  too  evil  of  me,  Aunt  Mar- 
garet." Mrs.  Eldridge  raised  her  eyes  with  a 
timid  look  to  the  face  of  Mrs.  Angell.  "  If  there 
is  any  atonement  for  wrong  in  suffering,  I  may 
at  least  claim  forgiveness  from  you." 

"  Against  me  you  have  never  sinned,  Harriet," 
was  gravely  answered. 

"Then  God  forgive  mel"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Eldridge,  wildly  striking  her  hands  together 
above  her  head. 

"  Harriet,"  said  Mrs.  Angell,  deeply  moved  at 
this,  "God  always  forgives  the  forgiving.  He 
never  turns  his  face  away  in  anger ;  and  when  we 
think  him  implacable  it  is  only  the  image  of 
our  own  accusing  and  unrelenting  spirit  that  is 
seen.  It  is  plain,  Harriet,  that  through  all  these 
long  years  of  suffering  and  humiliation  you 
have  never  forgiven  your  husband.  Look  into 
your  heart  and  see  if  it  be  not  so." 

"  It  is  even  as  you  say.  I  have  not  forgiven 
him."  Mrs.  Angell  had  waited  for  an  answer 
to  her  suggestion ;  and  it  came  at  length. 
"  Was  he  all  to  blame  ?"  she  asked. 
"No,  no;  I  was  in  many  things  to  blame,. 
Aunt  Margaret.  I  did  not  make  him  a  patient, 
home-loving  wife.  I  am  irritable  by  nature,  and 
was  not  always  careful  to  repress  its  exhibition 
toward  him  and  our  children.  But  he  altered 
very  much  as  time  went  on,  and  that  only  gave 
me  causes  of  disturbance  not  existing  in  the 
early  years  of  our  married  life.  He  grew  exact- 
ing, and  at  times  a  little  imperious,  seeking  to 
trammel  my  freedom.  It  is  not  in  my  nature 
to  endure  that ;  and,  when  he  towered  up  before 
me  a  demanding  and  forbidding  tyrant,  I  re- 
belled, counting  no  price  too  great  for  liberty." 

The  pale  face  of  Mrs.  Eldridge  had  flushed 
with  the  excitement  of  her  feelings. 

"  Your  husband  was  a  home-loving  man,  you 
say?"    Mrs.  Angell  asked  the  question  in  a 
quiet  voice,  but  one  that  was  full  of  meaning. 
"  Yes ;  he  was  very  domestic  in  his  feelings." 
"  You  were  by  the  marriage-pledges  made  the 
genius  of  his  home." 
Mrs.  Eldridge  did  not  answer. 
"  Were  you  a  good  genius,  transmuting  all 
the  heart's  baser  metal  into  the  gold  of  loving- 
kindness  ?   Did  sunshine  always  attend  your 
presence,  or  were  clouds  the  garments  in  which 
you  clothed  yourself?    Harriet,  you  need  not 
answer  to  me  these  questions ;  but  let  me 
conjure  you  to  answer  them  truly  to  your  own 
heart." 
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The  invalid's  eyas  were  shut  tightly,  the :  ed  the  last  words  of  Mrs,  Angell,  and  in  the 
fringing  lids  lying  darkly  above  her  cheeks.      \  pause  the  sound  of  footsteps  was  heard  in  the 


"  He  was  a  home-loving  man  1"  Mrs.  Angell 
repeated  the  words  as  if  uttering  them  to  her- 
self. "To  how  many  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  lonely-hearted  wives  would  home 
be  a  paradise  if  this  oould  be  said  of  their  hus- 
bands! A  home-loving  man!  Why,  this  in- 
cludes half  the  domestic  virtues.  Let  your 
thoughts  go  far  back,  Harriet,  to  the  early 
days  of  your  wedded  life.  Was  he  not  a  true, 
loving  husband?  Did  he  seek  only  his  own 
gratification,  or  was  your  delight  his  pleasure  ?" 

"  And  what  wrought  the  change  f"  Mrs.  El- 
dridge  had  answered  nothing,  and  so  her  aunt 
assumed  that  her  husband  had  been  all  that 
was  supposed.  "  Oh,  Harriet,  deal  faithfully  by 
yourself  and  him !  If  the  first  error  was  on 
your  part,  forgive  all  that  came  in  the  sad  array 
of  consequences.  If  home  was  to  him  the 
dearest  place  imagination  oould  picture,  how 
sad  must  he  have  been  when  the  truth  came 
forcing  itself  upon  his  unwilling  convictions 
that  he  had  erred  in  the  choice  of  a  home-com- 
panion!— that  he  had  taken  one  to  his  heart 
wh 


window. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Angell  live  here  ?"  The  question, 
distinctly  heard  in  the  chamber,  was  asked  in  a 
manly  voice. 

Mrs.  Eldridge  gave  a  sudden  start,  flushed, 
and  then,  growing  pale  as  ashes,  sunk  back  on 
the  pillow. 

Descending  to  the  door,  Mrs.  Angell  met  a 
well-dressed,  intelligent-looking  man,  who  said, 
in  a  tone  of  inquiry, — 
"Is  this  Mrs.  Angell?" 
By  his  side  stood  a  little  girl,  deformed  in 
person  and  with  a  shrunken,  hueless  face ;  but 
her  eyes  shone  like  brilliant  stars. 
"  I  am  Mrs.  Angell,"  was  the  simple  response. 
44  And  I  am  Morgan  Eldridge." 
44  What  1  Morgan  Eldridge  ?   It  cannot  be  ?n 
Mrs.  Angell  was  for  a  few  moments  so  over- 
come with  surprise  that  she  remained  standing 
in  the  door,  not  even  inviting  the  strangers  to 
enter.   But,  recovering  herself,  she  grasped  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Eldridge  and  drew  him  into  the 
;  house. 

Is  my  mother  here?"  Two  small  hands 


ao— — -  <    "  is  my  mower  nere  r '    iwo  email  nanus 

"  Aunt  Margaret  1"  (the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Eldridge  \  grasped  eagerly  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Angell,  and  a 
flew  open  J  "  do  you  wish  to  kill  me  by  words  ?  { pair  of  dark  earnest  eyes  were  lifted  to  her  face. 
What  are  you  saying  ?"  <  The  voice  thrilled  through  her  bosom  like  a 

"  Have  I  put  the  case  too  strongly  P  Mrs.  \  sudden  wail  of  sad  music. 
Angell  spoke  very  calmly  and  very  seriously.  \    "  Your  mother,  child  ?  Who  is  your  mother  ?" 
"Did  you  fulfil  to  him  the  promise  of  your  J    "Katy!  Oh,  Katy!"  A  feeble  voice  called 
betrothal  ?   Let  your  heart  answer,  and  answer  >  down  from  the  chamber. 

truly.  He  was  a  home-loving  man.  *  Home- \  "It  is  mother!"  And  the  child  sprung  away, 
loving!'   Think  of  that,  Harriet.   If  what  a) gliding  from  the  room  and  up  the  stairs  almost 


man  loves  beyond  all  else  in  life  changes  its: 
pleasant  aspect  and  becomes  unlovely,  iB  there ; 
not  danger  of  his  changing  also?  There  are; 
thousands  of  sad,  lonely,  hopeless  wives  to-day, 
whose  selfish,  thoughtless,  unloving  disregard 
to  the  young  husbanbV  peculiar  wants  has 
worked  a  hopeless  alienation  between  them- 
selves and  men  who  would  have  loved  them, : 
even  unto  death,  with  an  unswerving  affec- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  spare  me !  spare  me !"  Mrs.  Eldridge 
cried  out,  in  anguish.  "  The  blasting  image  you 
have  conjured  up  is  looking  at  me  as  from  a 
mirror !  I  see  myself  hideously  deformed !  Oh 
that  I  could  die !" 

"Say,  rather,  Harriet,  4 Oh  that  I  could  live, 
to  restore  again  the  old  landmarks,  to  create  a 
new  home,  and  fill  all  its  chambers  with  the 
golden  atmosphere  of  love  I' " 

44  Ah !  if  that  were  possible  1  if  that  were 
possible  I"  sighed  Mrs.  Eldridge. 

"It  may  be  all  possible,  Harriet,"  said  her 
aunt.  "  He  who  guided  your  footsteps  hither, 
and  who  hath  kept  you  up  to  this  time,  has 
reserved  you,  I  trust  for  this  good  work.  The 
hearth  so  long  fireleas  may  yet  grow  bright  and  > 

warm  again,  the  desolate  home  smile  in  the  J  eyes  were  full  of  gladness, 
light  of  love's  own  sunshine,  the  wails  so  long  Angell  to  draw  her  to  a  seat, 
silent  echo  to  the  glad  sound  of  children's  5    "  What  ails  my  mother  ?"   There  was  in  Um 
voices !"  \  voice  of  Katy  a  peculiar  sweetness,  rarely  met 

"Hark  I"  Mrs.  Eldridge  raised  herself  on  her  \  with  in  persons  who  have  suffered  a  like  injury 
elbow  and  listened.  A  brief  silence  had  follow*  with  that  which  she  had  sustained.  It  was 


as  swiftly  as  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

"I'm  bewildered,— confounded !"  said  Mrs. 
Angell,  as  soon  as  she  had  a  little  recovered 
herself.  "  Morgan  Eldridge !  Did  I  hear  aright  V* 
44  That  is  my  name,  Mrs.  Angell ;  and  here,  in 
this  village,  my  unhappy  life  began.  Ah,  how 
many,  many  times  have  I  wished  that  I  had 
died  when  my  mother  died !" 

"  And  are  you  the  husband  of  my  niece  Har- 
riet?" 
"Yes!  yes!" 

"Father!  dear  father!"  (Katy  had  come 
gliding  down  from  the  room  above  as  swiftly 
as  she  had  ascended,  and  now  grasped  her 
lather's  hand ;)  "  come  up,  and  see  mother." 

"Go,  Morgan,  go!"  said  Mrs.  Angell.  "The 
first  ray  of  sunshine  that  has  lighted  her  heart 
for  years  will  shine  there  when  she  looks  upon 
your  forgiving  face,  and  hears,  as  of  old,  your 
;  voice  in  words  of  loving-kindness.  Go ;  go  to 
;  her  quiokly ;  and  may  God  grant  you  both  the 
;  deep  joy  of  reconciliation  1" 

"  Won't  you  remain  with  me,  dear  ?"  added 
:  Mrs.  Angell,  taking  the  hand  of  Katy,  as  Mr. 
Eldridge  was  passing  from  the  room.  Katy's 
face  was  wet  with  tears,  but  her  large,  dark 
She  suffered  Mrs. 
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scarcely  possible  to  feel  repulsion  toward  her, 
or  even  to  be  unpleasantly  conscious  of  her  de- 
formity, after  her  tones  had  once  fallen  upon 
the  ear.  Mrs.  Angell,  from  the  moment  she 
heard  her  voice,  felt  her  heart  moving  toward 
the  child  with  a  strong  attraction ;  and  the  more 
so  from  the  deep  love  she  evidently  felt  toward 
the  mother  who  had  deserted  her.  Drawing 
her  arm  around  Katy,  and  pressing  her  close  to 
her  side,  she  answered : 

"  Your  mother  has  been  sick  with  a  fever, 
and  is  very  weak.  But  the  fever  is  broken,  and 
she  will  be  growing  better  every  day." 

"  Are  you  my  mother's  aunt  V9  Katy  lifted 
her  large,  liquid  eyes  to  the  face  of  Mrs.  Angell 
with  a  look  of  tender  confidence. 

*  Yes,  dear ;  I  am  your  mother's  Aunt  Marga- 
ret." 

"  How  long  has  she  been  here  ?" 

"  About  four  years,"  was  answered. 

"All  the  time ?" 

"Yes,  dear;  all  the  time." 

There  was  a  slight  change  in  the  expression 
of  Katy's  face,  and  a  shadow  seemed  to  fall 
over  and  dim  the  brightness  of  her  eyes.  She 
looked  downward  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
with  an  inexpressible  burst  of  grief,  laid  her 
face  in  the  lap  of  Mrs.  Angell,  and  sobbed  so 
violently,  that  every  part  of  her  frame  quivered 
like  a  leaf  In  the  wind. 

Mrs.  Angell  offered  no  words  of  comfort ;  for 
what  could  she  say  ?  how  was  she  to  reach  a  [ 
heart,  the  secret  ways  to  which  she  had  never : 
learned,  and  to  the  treasured  experiences  of: 
which  she  was  a  stranger  f  and  so  the  child  was j 
left  to  sob  her  emotion  away.  But  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Angell  moved  softly  all  the  while  amid  her 
dark- brown  hair. 

"Katy!" 

"  Yes,  father."  And  the  child  started  eagerly 
at  the  call  from  the  room  up  to  which  her 
father  had  gone  a  little  while  before. 

"  Go,  and  heaven  bless  you !"  said  Mrs.  Angell, « 
who,  with  unerring  instinct,  saw  in  Katy  the 
love-link  that  was  to  bind  together  hearts  once 
rudely  torn  asunder,  but  now  approaching; 
again,  each  impelled  by  a  strong  necessity.  J 

Let  a  few  minutes  pass :  and  now  we  draw  ; 
the  ourtain  for  a  glimpse  into  the  chamber  of 
reconciliation. 

Mr.  Eldridge  is  sitting  upon  the  bed,  one  arm 
drawn  tightly  around  the  wasted  form  of  his; 
wife,  who  is  lying  against  his  breast,  and  gazing 
up  into  his  face  with  love-lit  eyes,  that  are 
stirring  old,  delicious  memories.  The  beauty  of; 
young  maidenhood  is  veiling  in  his  sight  her 
wan  and  wasted  countenance.  The  Harriet  of 
love's  young  dreams  is  in  his  clasping  arms,  and 
the  kisses  that  are  pressed  to  her  lips  are  fall  of 
young  love's  ardor.  Katy  stands  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  father,  and  looking  down  into 
the  face  which  had  never  been  forgotten,  though 
always  remembered  with  pain.  She  is  calmest 
of  the  three;  for  the  joy  that  fills  her  heart  is 
too  deep  for  outward  expression. 

We  let  the  curtain  fall  again. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


Soaroely  had  Katy  left  the  room,  on  the  call 
of  her  father,  before  old  Mrs.  Burden  came  in, 
as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  almost  every 
day. 

"  How  is  your  niece  ?"  she  enquired. 

"  Better.    She  improves  slowly,  but  steadily." 

"  What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Angell  ?  You  have 
a  strange  look  1   Has  anything  happened  ?" 

Mrs.  Burden  had  become  aware  of  something 
unusual  in  the  expression  of  her  neighbor's 
face. 

"  Yes ;  something  very  unusual  has  happen- 
ed," was  answered ;  u  something  that  has  con- 
founded me,  and  will  confound  you  also.  Har- 
riet's husband  is  here  t" 

"Mrs.  Angell!" 

"  It  is  true ;  and  he  is  with  her  now.  He 
came  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  bringing  one  of 
her  children  with  him — a  little,  broken-backed 
girl,  with  the  darkest,  deepest,  loveliest  pair  of 
eyes  you  ever  looked  into,  and  a  voice  that 
sounds  like  music." 

"lam  confounded  t  Her  husband  ?  I  didn't 
know  that  she  had  a  husband  living.  Did 
you  ? " 

"  I  inferred  as  much,  but  never  knew  all  her 
sad  history  until  to-day ;  and  scarcely  was  the 
narrative  completed,  when  he  arrived.  She 
left  him  in  a  moment  of  blind  passion,  after 
what  she  regarded  as  a  deep  provocation ;  and 
they  have  never  met  since,  until  now." 

"  Who,  or  what  is  he  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Burden. 

"  I  can  answer  the  who,  but  not  the  what ; 
and  the  answer  will  make  your  heart  leap.  His 
name  is  Morgan  Eldridge." 

The  face  of  Mrs.  Burden  grew  instantly  pale. 
Her  lips  quivered  in  the  effort  to  speak,  but  no 
sound  came  through  them.  Then  she  seemed 
to  shrink  in  her  chair,  as  if  a  crushing  weight 
were  laid  upon  her.  A  very  long  time  she  re- 
mained silent,  and  almost  motionless. 

"Are  you  certain  about  this,  Mrs.  Angell?"  she 
said  at  last,  making  an  effort  to  arouse  herself. 
Her  voice  was  singularly  changed  from  its 
usual  tones,  which  were  always  firm,  and  at 
times  almost  imperative. 

"He  said  that  his  name  was  Morgan  Eldridge, 
and  referred  to  this  place  as  known  to  him  of 
old." 

"  Where  is  he  now?"  asked  Mrs.  Burden. 
"  Up-stairs,  with  Harriet,"  was  answered. 
"  Will  you  ask  him  to  come  down  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Burden. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  wait  a  little  while 
before  seeing  him.  Take  time  to  recover  your- 
self, and  collect  your  thoughts." 

"  I  must  see  him  now,  Mrs.  Angell  t  Wait  ? 
Impossible!  An  hour's  suspense  would  kill 
me  1" 

Mrs.  Angell  Btill  hesitated. 

"  Oh !  will  you  not  call  him  down  V* 

"  They  must  be  left  alone  for  a  little  while," 

said  Mrs.  Angell.   "Intrusion  would  now  be 

cruel." 

But  Mrs.  Burden  could  not  repress  her  strong 
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impatience.  Two  or  three  times  she  moved 
across  the  room  in  a  very  disturbed  manner ; 
then  the  excitement  of  suspense  became  too ; 
strong  for  her,  and,  breaking  through  all  restraint, 
she  passed  from  the  little  parlor,  and  went  hur- 
riedly up  stairs.  Mrs.  Angell  called  after  her, 
but  she  took  no  heed  of  her  warning  words. 

Grouped  very  much  as  the  reader  saw  them 
in  a  brief  glance  a  little  while  before,  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eldridge  and  Katy,  when  Mrs.  Burden 
entered,  abruptly,  the  chamber.  Before  either 
spoke,  or  the  group  had  time  for  a  change  of 
position,  the  excited  woman  exclaimed : 

"  Oli,  Morgan  1  My  son !  my  son !  Can  it  be 
possible  that  you  still  live,  and  that  these  eyes, 
which  have  so  longed,  for  years,  to  look  upon 
your  living  face,  now  see  you  In  the  body  ? 
Morgan !  Morgan  I   My  son  I" 

Slowly,  as  if  there  was  going  on  in  his  heart 
a  powerful  struggle,  did  Mr.  Eldridge  disengage 
himself  from  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Slowly  he  raised  himself  un,  his  countenance 
scarcely  changing,  and  moved  a  pace  or  two 
toward  Mrs.  Burden.  Still  now  as  a  statue  she 
remained,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  countenance. 
He  paused,  without  speaking ;  then  advanced  a 
step :  paased  again,  and  then  sprung  forward, 
saying,  as  he  did  so,  in  a  voice  full  of  emo- 
tion: 

"Mother!  mother!" 

Mrs.  Burden's  arms  were  thrown  eagerly 
around  him,  and  her  voice,  breaking  into  sobs, 
murmured : 

"  My  son !  my  son !  God  be  praised  that  we 
meet  again !" 

A  little  while  she  stood,  clasping  his  manly 
form  ;  then,  pushing  him  from  her,  she  looked 
earnestly,  yet  with  a  fond  expression,  into  his 
face. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  indeed  my  Mor- 
gan. I  would  have  known  him  still,  among  a ; 
thousand.  Oh,  you  unforgiving  one!"  she; 
added,  with  something  of  chiding  in  her  voice, ; 
"  how  could  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  mete ' 
out  to  one  who  loved  you,  and  was  proud  of 
you,  such  a  long,  weary,  and  cruel  punish- 
ment?" 

"I  had  great  provocation,  mother,"  was  re- 
plied, in  a  steady  voice,  and  with  a  changing 
countenance. 

"  Hush  !  hush !  Ah,  Morgan,  we  both  had 
provocation.  But  I  was  older,  and  should  have 
been  wiser,  and  was,  therefore,  most  to  blame. 
You  were  a  young,  indulged,  self-willed  boy, 
who  might  easily  have  been  led,  and  I  was  an 
inexperienced  step-mother,  with  high  notions 
of  order  and  rule.  As  flint  and  steel  we  came 
together — I  the  flint,  and  you  the  steel ;  and,  as 
it  usually  happens  in  such  oases,  the  flint  suf- 
fered most  in  the  collision;  how  much  you, 
Morgan,  may  never  know.  Ah,  my  son !  I  al- 
ways loved  you,  and  was  always  proud  of  you^- 
prouder  than  of  any  who  were  my  own  flesh 
and  blood ;  and  there  has  not  been  a  moment 
in  all  this  long,  long  period  of  separation,  when 
I  would  not  gladly  have  resigned  the  dearest 
thing  left  me  on  earth,  to  have  realized  the 
blessing  of  this  hour." 


"Let  the  past  and  all  its  sad  memories 
perish!"  said  Mr.  Eldridge,  evincing  strong 
emotion.  44  And  now,  mother,  let  me  introduce 
my  wife  and  child.  One  you  know,  of  course, 
though  not  until  now  as  the  wife  of  your 
long-absent  one  ;  the  other  you  can  never  know 
fully— God  bless  her !" 

And  he  led  Mrs.  Burden  across  the  room. 
"  Harriet!  Can  this  be  indeed  possible  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Burden,  as  she  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  pale  face  of  Mrs.  Eldridge. 

"Are  we  not  all  phantoms  in  a  strange 
dream  ?"  said  the  latter.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  would 
awake  suddenly  into  the  sad  realities  which 
seem  to  have  passed  away.  Oh,  Mrs.  Burden, 
to  think  that,  in  fleeing  from  my  husband,  like 
a  mad  woman  that  I  was,  I  should  come  to  the 
very  home  of  his  childhood !" 

" '  Man  proposes,  God  disposes.' "  It  was  the 
mild  voice  of  Mrs.  Angell,  who  had  come  up  to 
the  chamber,  feeling  that  her  presence  might 
be  useful  "  And  now,  my  friends,"  she  added, 
"  let  the  mantle  of  forgiveness  fall  over  the  past 
in  this  hour  of  joyful  reconciliation.  You 
have  all,  doubtless,  sinned  much  and  forgiven 
much.   Only  let  the  forgiveness  be  complete." 

"O,  God!  help  me  to  forget  the  past !"  said 
Mr.  Eldridge,  in  a  voice  that  was  full  of  deep 
entreaty. 

"May  /  remember  it  only  as  a  guide  to  the 
future !"  murmured  the  white  lips  of  the  ex- 
hausted invalid,  over  whose  pallid  features  a 
deathly  hue  was  falling. 

"  Oh,  Harriet !"  exclaimed  her  husband. 

Bat  his  voice  only  reached  her  ears  like  the 
voice  of  one  calling  from  a  far  distance.  An 
instant  more,  and  every  sense  was  locked  in 
profound  unconsciousness. 

The  excitement  of  the  past  hour  had  been 
too  much  for  Mrs.  Eldridge,  weakened  as  she 
was  by  a  recent  severe  illness.  For  a  little 
while  both  Mr  Eldridge  and  Katy  were  strongly 
agitated,  and  in  great  fear ;  but  Mrs.  Angell 
quieted  their  alarm  as  muoh  by  her  undis- 
turbed manner,  ai  by  her  earnest  assurances 
that  no  cause  for  anxiety  existed.  "  It  is  only 
a  fainting  fit,  and  will  soon  pass  over."  8o 
fully  assured  was  her  voice,  that  their  hearts 
took  comfort ;  and  they  waited  in  trembling- 
hope,  watching  for  the  first  signs  of  returning 
animation.   And  suspense  was  not  long. 

CHAPTER  XX XIV. 

"  I  must  go  back  with  you,  Morgan."  said 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  in  a  pleading  voice.  "Don't 
leave  me I" 

"  It  will  only  be  for  a  very  short  time,  Harriet. 
There  are  certain  preparations  which  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  making  for  your  return.  Be  patient 
a  little  while.   I  will  oome  back  for  you  very 

soon." 

"  How  cfei  I  live  an  hour  away  from  you, 
Morgan?"  And  the  old  love  that  won  and 
.warmed  his  heart  " in  the  long  ago"  was  in  her 
eyes. 

"Only  a  few  short  weeks,  Harriet,  and 
then  " 
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"  Weeks !  Don't  say  weeks !  They  will  be 
to  me  like  years." 

M  Let  it  be  as  he  desires,  Harriet,"  said  Mra. 
Angell ;  "  and  have  some  regard  for  me  also. 
How  can  I  give  yon  all  np  in  a  single  moment  f 
I  cannot  I — indeed  I  cannot  I1' 

44  Yon  will  leave  Katy  ?"  Mrs.  Eldridge  tnrned 
her  eyes  with  a  tender  look  upon  her  little  de- 
formed girl. 

No  one  answered;  but  Katy  drew  olosetoher 
father,  and  leaned  against  him  in  a  way  that 
■aid  as  plainly  as  words  couid  have  uttered  her 
resolution — "  Where  he  goes  I  will  go." 

Mrs.  Angell,  who  had  learned  from  Mr.  Eld- 
ridge something  of  Katy's  true  character,  high 
purposes,  and  deep  devotion  to  himself,  said 
instantly : 

44  If  Katy  wishes  to  go  with  her  father  we  must 
not  hinder  her." 

44  We  will  come  back  for  you  very  soon,  dear 
mother  I"  Katy  had  turned  to  her  mother,  and 
now  put  her  arms  lovingly  about  her  neck, 
kissing  her  fondly  as  she  did  so. 

"  And  then  there  will  be  no  more  parting  until 
death,"  said  Mr.  Eldridge,  almost  solemnly. 

"  None  through  any  cause  of  mine,  dear 
husband  !"  replied  Mrs.  Eldridge.  "  Heaven 
keeping  me,  I  will  be  to  you  a  true  wife,  and  to 
my  children  a  true  mother." 

About  a  week  from  this  time,  Mr.  Eldridge 
visited  Judge  Gray  at  his  office.  Years  had 
gone  by  since  last  his  form  darkened  the  door- 
way which  had  proved  to  him  an  entrance-gate 
to  the  "  road  to  ruin."  The  judge  received  his 
old  viotim  very  frigidly ;  and  Eldridge  treated ; 
him  with  cold,  but  respectful  formality. 

44  I  have  a  little  business  with  you,  judge," ; 
said  Mr.  Eldridge,  after  taking  a  proffered  chair.  ! 

"I  am  at  your  service."  The  judge  did  not; 
seem  to  be  altogether  at  his  ease. 

44  My  old  house,  I  see,  is  without  a  tenant," ; 
remarked  Eldridge. 

The  judge  nodded. 

"Is  it  for  sale ?" 

"No." 

44  I  would  like  to  get  it  back  again,  judge." 

44  I  don't  wish  to  sell." 

Eldridge  leaned  close  to  the  judge,  and,  fixing 
his  eyes  intently  upon  him,  said  a  few  words 
that  caused  the  latter  to  start  and  turn  slightly ; 
pale. 

"  You  perceive,  Judge  Gray,  that  you  are  en- ; 
tlrely  in  my  power  I"  said  the  lawyer,  speaking ! 
with  the  utmost  coolness.  "  Craig  will  be  ar- 
rested to-morrow,  unless  he  get  wind  of  the 
pursuit ;  and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  conducting 
the  prosecution.  Without  doubt,  if  the  evidence 
is  as  clear  as  we  hope  to  obtain,  conviction  will 
follow ;  and  in  pronouncing  his  sentence,  judge,  < 
beware  of  personal  favor.  He  must  have  the : 
full  penalty  of  the  law." 

"Must?"  said  the  judge,  indignantly.  "What! 
right  have  you  to  indicate  to  me,  in  even  the 
remotest  manner,  my  official  duty  f  The  pre- 
sumption Is  outrageous  1" 

"  Excitement  will  be  fruitless,  Judge  Gray. 
If  that  villain,  too  long  unwhipped  of  justice, 
to  brought  to  the  bar,  and  found  guilty  of  the 


crime  alleged,  you  must  not  trifle  with  justice 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  penalty,  unless"— and 
Eldridge  leaned  close  to  the  judge,  and  looked 
into  his  face  with  a  steady  glance — "  you  wish 
to  share  in  the  expiation." 

"  Sir  I  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  outrage 
is  this  you  venture  upon?"  The  judge  was 
strongly  disturbed. 

"  Calmly,  sir  I  oalmly  I"  said  the  lawyer,  who 
remained  entirely  self-possessed.  "  No  outrage 
will  be  attempted  or  committed  ;  nor  will  any 
be  suffered  on  your  side." 

"  Outrage  on  my  side  ?  Give  me  patience ! 
Eldridge,  this  from  you  ?" 
.  "  When  justice  is  in  any  way  subverted  the 
public  good  is  outraged;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  men  in  higher  official  stations  than 
yours  do  not  hesitate  to  commit  outrages  of 
this  character  almost  daily.  And  it  is  getting 
to  be  pretty  well  understood  in  Arden,  that  you 
are  not  always  over-scrupulous  about  adminis- 
tering justice  with  an  even  hand.  I  have  heard 
several  recent  oases  alluded  to ;  and  there  has 
even  been  talk  of  impeachment." 

"  And  do  you  think,  Morgan  Eldridge,"  said 
Judge  Gray,  rallying  himself  and  speaking  with 
an  appearance  of  bold  indignation,  "  that  I  am 
a  man  to  be  frightened  at  suoh  a  bugbear? 
Impeachment!  I  wonder  if  I  haven't  had  that 
shaken  into  my  face  over  forty  times  by  men 
who  had  been  dealt  out  severe  but  even- 
handed  justice,  or  who,  like  you,  sought  to 
gain  through  me  some  personal  advantage? 
But  it  won't  do  I  I  can  be  a  Gibraltar  if  need 
be." 

"I  do  not  care  to  waste  many  words  with 
you,  Judge  Gray,"  answered  the  lawyer,  ooolly. 
"  I  am  here  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
ends.  You  got  possession,  through  this  villian 
Craig,  of  nearly  all  my  property :  and  I  wish  to 
get  a  portion  of  it  back  on  the  easiest  possible 
terms." 

"  Do  you  boldly  charge  on  me  complicity  with 
a  man  you  term  a  villain?" 

"  I  do ;  and,  what  is  more,  have  enough  proof 
to  convict  you, — at  least  in  the  public  mind. 
You  were  a  false  friend  to  me,  Judge  Gray,  act- 
ing the  basest  part  that  one  man  ever  acts 
toward  another.  Do  not  let  your  indignation 
boil  over !  That  would  only  be  folly.  What  I 
allege  you  know  to  be  truth.  With  the  smiling 
face  and  extended  hand  of  a  friend  you  lured 
me  into  the  toils  of  an  unscrupulous  gambler, 
with  whom  you  shared  the  gold  he  won  from 
me." 

Not,  as  the  reader  might  infer,  did  Judge 
Gray  lose  all  command  of  himself  at  so  bold  a 
charge  and  madly  attempt  to  hurl  from  his 
presence  the  man  who  dared  to  make  it.  But 
he  actually  cowered  beneath  the  sternly-fixed 
gaze  of  the  lawyer,  whom  he  felt  suddenly 
towering  above  him. 

"  Yon  make  grave  accusations,  sir,"  the  judge 
at  length  said,  in  a  husky  voice. 

"  I  do,"  was  promptly  answered ;  "  but  none 
that  I  am  not  ready  to  prove  by  unequivocal 
evidence." 

44  What  do  you  want  ?"  Judge  Gray  looked 
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up  after  sitting  in  deep  thought  for  a  long  time.!  your  neighbors  that  you  forgot  some  of  the  arts 
He  asked  the  question  very  abruptly.  [  of  concealment,  and  were  seen  at  the  bad  em- 

a  Restitution!"  was  the  simple,  sternly-spoken!  ployment  And  now  your  way  in  the  world 
answer.  [  has  suddenly  become  obstructed,  and  it  may 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  restitution  ?"  j  be  that  no  path  will  be  left  for  you  to  walk  in 

"  The  property  of  which  I  was  robbed  by  the;  but  that  which  your  own  hands  hare  digged 
gambler  Craig — or  a  least  a  portion  of  it — must;  full  of  pitfalls.  The  way  you  will  find  both 
come  back  into  my  hands."  $  troublesome  and  dangerous.   If  you  escape  de- 

" Preposterous  1"  \b traction,  deem  it  a  matter  of  thankfulness; 

"  No.    I  am  claiming  simple  justice  at  your$  for  you  are  in  imminent  danger  I" 
hands,  and  I  wish  you  to  understand  in  the  J    The  calm,  earnest,  self-possessed  manner  of 
beginning  that  I  will  be  satisfied  with  nothings  Mr.  ELdridge,  as  well  as  his  warning  words,  had 
less.    In  the  first  place,  then,  I  want  my  house  $  the  effect  to  subdue  Judge  Gray  and  break  down 
back  again  I"  i  his  haughty  spirit.    As  the  lawyer  turned  to 

"  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  I  did  not  wish  \  depart  he  called  after  him, — 
to  sell."  £    "  See  here,  Eldridge  1" 

"  No  matter.    I  did  not  wish  to  sell  when  j    The  latter  paused,  and  looked  at  the  judge, 
the  house  was  wrested  from  my  possession."    \    "  It  shall  be  as  you  desire  about  the  house. 

"I  presume,"  said  Judge  Gray,  "that  you  ^  There  is  no  tenant  to  be  dispossessed;  so  you 
come  prepared  to  dictate  terms  as  well  as  the  $  can  go  in  whenever  you  please." 
sale  ?"   He  spoke  with  considerable  bitterness.  J    "  It  is  well,  Judge  Gray,"  answered  Eldridge. 

" I  will  not  imitate  your  example  when  you \u  It  is  not  my  wish  to  give  you  any  needless 
had  me  in  your  power,"  replied  Eldridge,  with  \  trouble  or  act  from  any  spirit  of  retaliation, 
covert  contempt.  "  I  will  not  demand  the  utter-  \  But  to  one  thing  my  mind  is  fully  made  up ; 


most  farthing.  But  I  have  fixed  the  terms ;  and 
they  are  these : — " 

"  Say  on  I"   The  lawyer  had  paused. 

"  My  debt  was  four  thousand  dollars.  Three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  at  least  of  that 
sum,  borrowed  at  various  times  from  you,  were 
won  from  me  by  Craig, — not  fairly,  but  by  the 
gambler's  cheating  arts ;  and  the  larger  portion 
of  it  flowed  back,  as  I  can  prove  into  your 
coffers  Well,  you  took  from  me  property 
worth  five  thousand  dollars  to  settle  a  mortgage 
of  four.  Now  we  understand  eaoh  other.  The 
terms  I  require  are  these : — the  restoration  of 
my  property  for  half  the  face  of  the  mortgage 
under  which  it  was  sold." 

Judge  Gray  sat  silent  for  some  minutes. 
Raising  his  eyes  at  length,  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  subdued  by  force  into  calmness, — 

"  Any  thing  else  f" 

"  Yes ;  I  must  have  two  years  in  which  to 
pay  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars." 


and  that  is,  to  get  back  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
property  unfairly  taken  from  me.  And  you 
know  me  well  enough,  judge,  to  be  fully 
assured  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  stop  at  half-way 
measures." 

"  Well,  well,  you  have  made  your  proposition, 
and  I  accept.  Beyond  this,  however,  let  me 
warn  you  not  to  attempt  any  thing ;  for  if  you 
do,  so  help  me  Heaven  t  I  will  fight  you  to  the 
last  breath." 

"Make  no  rash  threats,  Judge  Gray;  and 
beware  how  you  place  yourself  in  any  position 
of  antagonism.  I  am  armed  at  every  point,  and 
you  are  vulnerable  in  a  dozen  places." 

"Pah J  I  understand  this  sort  of  tactics." 
The  judge  tossed  his  head  in  affected  contempt 
"  Perhaps  not  so  fully  as  you  imagine.  They 
are  no  feints  of  the  enemy,  made  for  purposes 
of  intimidation  and  to  cover  a  weak  armament. 
No :  nothing  of  the  kind.  Beyond  this  I  am 
prepared  to  go,  and  you  must  yield  to  my 


"  Without  security,  of  course  ?"  said  the  \  demand,  for  I  shall  not  give  up  the  require- 
judge,  his  lip  slightly  curling  with  an  impotent  ment." 

sneer.  \    "As  one  concession  has  only  given  courage 

"  No.  You  shall  be  secured.  I  will  take  no  >  to  make  a  new  demand,  so  a  second  will  but 
undue  advantage.  All  I  demand  is  right,  and  \  prompt  the  third  exaction.  I  shall  have  to  give 
I  will  exact  nothing  more  and  take  nothing  \  battle  in  the  end.  So,  as  a  fight  seems  inevita- 
less."  i  bis,  I  had  far  better  enter  into  it  with  strength 

"I  must  have  time  to  consider,"  said  Judge ^ unimpaired.  The  game  seems  to  be  this: — to 
Gray,  with  some  evasion  of  manner.  >  weaken  me  first,  and  then  crush  me  down  by 

"  Take  it.  But  the  period  must  be  brief.  By  j  a  sudden  assault  with  all  the  forces  you  can 
to-morrow  morning  your  decision  must  be  made;  >  rally." 

and  before  the  setting  of  to-morrow's  sun  I  shall  \  "  Don't  jump  to  any  hasty  conclusions,"  said 
require  all  the  papers  to  be  executed."  \  Eldridge  quietly.   "  I  have  but  one  more  de- 

Mr.  Eldridge  arose  as  he  said  this.  Judge  5  mand.  When  that  is  satisfied  I  shall  have 
Gray  did  not  move  on  his  chair,  but  remained  \  nothing  further  to  say,  except  to  repeat  my 
with  his  eyes  cast  upon  the  floor.  j  warning  with  regard  to  Craig.   He,  if  brought 

"  You  have  taken  me  at  an  unfair  advantage,"  j  to  conviction,  must  not  escape  with  any  light 
he  at  length  said,  looking  up.   His  voice  had  a l-  penalty.   The  law  must  have  its  course." 
choking  sound,  and  his  face  was  almost  livid,    j    "  I  will  hear  you,"  said  Judge  Gray,  in  a 

"  No,  Judge  Gray.   It  is  simply  this : — the  J  dogged  manner, 
laws  of  retribution  have  operated  with  an  un-  \    "  Through  some  mismanagement  or  trick  of 
usual  directness  in  your  case.   You  were  so ;  his  lawyer,  I  am  not  clear  which,  Dr.  Penrose 
eager  in  the  work  of  digging  pits  for  the  feet  of  has  been  led  into  signing  a  paper  which,  if  put 
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in  force,  will  unjustly  deprive  him  of  hid  pro- 
perty. That  paper  1  have  traced  to  your  posses- 
sion :  and  I  furthermore  learn  that  you  hold  it 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  real  character." 

"Say  on."   The  judge  evinced  no  surprise. 

"  The  doctor  must  be  put  right.  That  is  all." 

"  Well ;  he  can  be.  I  suppose  nobody  wishes 
to  do  him  wrong." 

"  When  that  document  is  restored,  and  one 
that  express  his  legal  obligation  and  no  more 
substituted,  I  shall  have  nothing  further  to  say 
in  his  case." 

The  judge,  after  sitting  for  a  little  while  in 
evident  debate,  raised  his  desk,  and  taking 
therefrom  a  paper,  handed  it  to  the  lawyer,  and 
said, — 

"  Is  that  the  document  V 

Bldridge  glanced  over  its  pages,  and  replied, 
as  he  reached  it  back, — 

"  Yes ;  this  is  the  paper  to  which  I  refer." 

"  Keep  it,  and  have  the  substitute  oorrectly 
drawn.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  contained  any 
oppressive  features." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Eldridge,  in  a  cheerful 
voice.   "  I  have  nothing  more  to  demand." 

And  he  bowed  formally,  and  left  the  judge  in 
a  state  of  mind  by  no  means  to  be  envied. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Never  in  the  whole  life  of  Mrs.  Eldridge  had 
the  hours  moved  with  such  leaden  feet  as  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  that  followed  the  departure 
of  her  husband  and  Eaty  for  Arden.  A  thou- 
sand doubts  and  fears  haunted  her  mind  ;  and, 
had.  she  known  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  her 
husband's  fearful  declension  during  the  year  of 
their  separation,  she  would  have  fallen  into 
states  of  despair.  Katy  had  impressed  her 
deeply  and  almost  strangely.  There  was  a 
sphere  about  the  child  that  seemed  like  an 
angel, — gentle,  loving,  and  full  of  inspiration 
of  good  purposes.  The  deformed  body  and 
the  pale,  withered  face  were  soon  obscured  by 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  her  life  and  character ; 
end,  when  Mrs.  Eldridge  remembered  how  she 
had  once  felt  and  spoken  about  the  poor  child, 
the  hot  blood  of  shame  leaped  in  crimson  flushes 
to  her  brow. 

The  intercourse  between  Mrs.  Burden  and  Mr. 
Eldridge,  the  onoe  high-spirited  boy  who,  mad- 
dened by  her  imperious  rule,  had  abandoned 
his  home  and  gone  forth  into  the  world  at  a 
very  early  age,  was,  after  the  meeting  and  rec- 
onciliation, of  the  tenderest  character.  Both 
were  subdued  by  years  of  suffering,  and  life's 
painful  experiences  had  softened  their  hearts 
into  forgiveness. 

At  the  promised  day,  Mr.  Eldridge  and  Katy 
returned,  both  so  smiling  and  cheerful  that 
their  presence  fell  like  golden  sunshine  upon 
the  spirits  of  those  who  had  so  fondly  looked 
for  their  coming.  A  little  while  only  did  they 
remain  with  the  good  Mrs.  Angell,  and  then  went 
back  to  Arden,  taking  with  them  the  long-lost 
wife  and  mother. 

"God  bless  you  and  keep  you  from  evil,  my 
children  I"  said  Mrs.  Angell  fervently,  as  she 
crtejpnd  their  hands  in  parting.    "Only  one 


thing  will  I  ask  of 'you,  and  that  is  the  boon  of 
a  yearly  visit.  Tou  must  come,  Morgan  and 
Harriet  and  Katy— all.  A  little  while,  and  I 
shall  pass  from  my  labors,  and  go  up,  I  trust,  to 
higher  fields  of  usefulness ;  but  while  I  remain 
here  it  will  gladden  my  eyes  to  see  you  some* 
times.   Say  that  you  will  come." 

"  Our  '  yea*  is  spoken  with  no  truant  hesita- 
tion," was  earnestly  said  by  Eldridge.  "  I  must 
return  here,  and  often."  An<jT  he  looked  ten- 
derly upon  his  tearful  stepmother,  who  stood 
silent  and  sorrowful  amid  the  group.  "  Years 
are  too  distant  intervals." 

"You  cannot  permit  us  to  look  upon  your 
dear  faces  too  often,"  replied  Mrs.  Angell.  "Our 
hearts  will  anticipate  the  coming  time  with 
quickened  pulse.   God  bless  you  all !" 

And  so  they  parted. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  after  leaving  Bloom- 
field  that  the  stage  drove  into  Arden.  Mrs.  El- 
dridge had  asked  no  questions  about  her  future 
home,  though  thought  was  reaching  forward 
and  her  heart  trembled  with  vague  anticipa- 
tions. 

She  sat  by  the  window  of  the  coach,  veiled. 
As  each  familiar  object  met  her  eyes  the  weight 
upon  her  feelings  grew  heavier,  the  pressure 
increasing  almost  to  suffocation. 

As  they  passed  the  house  of  Mis.  Glendy  she 
noticed  that  it  was  closed,  and  that  all  around 
it  were  evidences  of  neglect,  as  if  it  had  not  for 
some  time  been  occupied.  Still  the  stage  rolled 
on.  Where  would  it  stop  ?  Ah,  if  the  suspense 
were  over !  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came  to  the 
old  home,  where  so  many  and  unhappy  years 
were  spent — the  house  back  to  which  her  heart 
had  so  often  turned  sighing  in  its  dreary  exile  t 
She  held  her  breath  as  the  stage  neared  the  spot. 
Suddenly  the  driver  reined  up  his  horses,  and  the 
stage  stopped  at  the  very  door  of  all  others  in  Ar- 
den she  most  desired  to  enter ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments two  stout  boys,  with  scarcely-recognised 
faces,  were  clasping  her  neck  with  their  arms, 
and  sobbing  out  the  name  of  "  Mother  I" 

CHAPTEB  XXXI V. 

"  Is  that  Mr.  Weakly  ?"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge, 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Lamb,  whom  she  found  in 
charge  of  the  household,  and  who,  it  was  mutu- 
ally understood,  was  to  have  with  them  a  per- 
manent home.  They  were  sitting  near  one  of 
the  windows  above,  on  the  morning  after  the 
return  of  Mrs.  Eldridge.  "  Why  he  looks  ten 
years  older  than  when  I  last  saw  him  !" 

"  Yes,  that  is  Mr.  Weakly,  poor  man  1  He's 
running  down  sadly." 

"What  of  his  wife?" 

"Ah,  she's  deeply  to  blame."  And  Mrs. 
Lamb  shook  her  head.  "  In  Mr.  Weakly  you 
see  what  evil  a  foolish  woman  can  do.  A  kind- 
er, more  indulgent  husband  than  he  has  been 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Arden.  The  met  is,  he  let 
his  wife  have  her  own  way  a  great  deal  to  o  much. 
She  was  a  gossip  and  gad-about,  and  did  not 
make  his  home  as  pleasant  for  him  as  it  should 
have  been.  So  he  sought  pleasure  away  from 
home,  and,  very  naturally,  got  into  dangerous 
company.  Instead  of  holding  him  to  her  side 
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by  the  sweet  attractions  and  loving-kindnesses 
that  a  true  wife  should  ever  extend  toward  her 
husband,  she  was  cold,  indifferent,  and,  some- 
times, captious  and  exacting.  He  was  naturally 
averse  to  contention,  and  so,  in  all  little  differ- 
ences that  arose,  gave  way.  At  last  Mr.  Weakly, 
seeing  that  his  wife  indulged  a  too  great  inti- 
macy with  Mrs.  Giendy — a  woman  of  whose 
real  character  he  had  the  best  means  of  forming 
an  estimate — requested  her  to  discontinue  her 
visits,  and  never  in  future  to  admit  that  per- 
sonage into  their  house.  To  this  the  lady  demur- 
red. Mr.  Weakly  was  in  earnest ;  for  the  repu- 
tation of  his  wife  was  at  stake.  He  forbade  her 
ever  again  entering  the  house  of  Mrs.  Giendy. 
In  an  hour  afterward,  she  went  there  again,  and 
with  the  fuU  knowledge  that  the  eyes  of  her 
husband  were  upon  her.  Can  you  wonder  at 
his  being  indignant  f  When  he  met  her  in  the , 
evening  it  is  said  that  high  words  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  that  she  made  all  kinds  of  wild 
threats  of  what  she  would  do,  declaring,  among 
other  things,  that  she  would  leave  him.  But 
matters  did  not  proceed  so  far.  A  permanent 
estrangement,  however,  was  the  consequence ; 
and  Mr.  Weakly  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  away  from  home.  To  show  her  indepen- ; 
dence,  ^is  wife  continued  her  visits  to  Mrs. 
Glendy's,  to  the  serious  damage  of  her  reputa- 
tion. At  last  some  things  occurred  which  had 
the  effect  of  opening  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  her- 
self in  no  enviable  position.  Since  then,  no 
respectable  lady  in  Arden  has  visited  her ;  and 
she  leads  a  life  of  hermit-like  seclusion.  As  for 
her  husband,  he  is  speeding  rapidly  on  the 
downward  way.  Pride,  hope,  and  ambition, 
seem  to  have  left  him.  Ah  me !  It  is  sad  to 
think  of  the  ruin  his  wife  has  dragged  down 
upon  both  of  their  heads." 

"  And  what  of  Mrs.  Glendy  f»  asked  Mrs.  El- 
dridge,  arousing  herself  sometime  after  from  a 
deep  reverie. 

"  She  left  Arden  some  months  ago,  in  compa- 
ny with  a  man  named  Craig,  whom  you  may 
remember." 

"  I  remember  him."  Mrs.  Eldridge  spoke  in 
a  hoarse  whisper. 

"  About  three  weeks  ago,  she  was  found  dead 
one  morning  in  her  room,  at  a  small,  country 
tavern,  some  ten  miles  from  here.  There  were 
marks  of  violence  on  her  which  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  murder  had  been  committed.  A 
man  who,  from  the  description  given  of  him, 
resembled  this  Craig,  left  her  there  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  terrible  svent,  and  had  not  been 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  afterward.  Late  in 
the  night  a  traveller  stopped  at  the  tavern  and 
took  lodgings.  In  the  morning  he  was  gone, 
and  no  one  had  noted  his  departure.  The  con- 
jecture is  that  this  man  was  Craig ;  and  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  after  a  week's  pursuit,  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  him,  and  that  under  circum- 
stances strongly  justifying  the  first  suspicions." 

" « The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.' "  Mrs. 
Eldridge  made  only  this  remark,  and  then  sat 
long  in  abstracted  silence.  Deeply  humbled  and 
thankful  was  her  heart — humbled  at  the  blind 
folly  of  her  past  life,  and  thankful  that,  while 
wretchedness  and  ruin  were  the  doom  of  her 


two  false  friends,  the  light  of  love  was  in  her 
dwelling  and  all  her  future  radiant  with  golden 
promise. 

At  the  trial  of  Craig,  which  in  due  season 
took  place  in  Arden,  the  evidence  against  him 
was  so  strong  that  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree  was  rendered;  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  nine  years'  imprisonment. 
Judge  Gray  received  a  word  of  warning  from 
Mr.  Eldridge  before  the  sentence  was  announced, 
but  for  which  the  criminal  would  have  escaped 
with  a  lighter  stroke  of  retribution. 

And  here  we  close  our  record  of  events,  only 
remarking  that  the  future  of  Mr.  Eldridge  and 
his  family  realized  fully  the  promise  of  the  day 
that  dawned  on  their  night  of  sorrow.  Other 
characters,  in  whom  the  reader  has  felt  an  inter- 
est, we  have  not  brought  forward  very  promi- 
nently, as  at  first  designed ;  for  in  the  even  tenor 
of  their  lives  were  so  few  incidents  to  hold  the 
attention  strongly,  that  we  could  not  well  break 
up  the  onward-moving  narrative  with  epi- 
sodes, which  to  many  would  have  proved  weari- 
some rather  than  attractive.  Enough  has  been 
indicated  to  show  the  uplifting  power  of  the 
loving  and  true-hearted,  and  to  prove  that  wo- 
man's influenoe  in  the  world  is  all-potent  for 
good  or  for  evil. 

THE  CYNIC  AND  THE  COUNTRYMAN." 

An  Athenian,  reduced  from  a  state  of  opu- 
lence to  poverty,  set  up  for  a  cynic  and  follower 
of  Diogenes,  and  made  himself  notorious  for  the 
vehemence  with  which  he  denounced  the  pur- 
suit of  riches,  and  for  the  encomiums  which  he 
lavished  upon  the  ascetic  , life. 

One  day  overtaking  a  farmer,  who,  at  early 
dawn  was  gaily  proceeding  to  work,  he  accosted 
him  in  his  usual  strain,  reproaching  him  for 
;  the  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  to  turn  his 
I  fields  to  advantage.  "  See,"  says  he,  "  what  a 
;  little  suffices  for  a  sensible  man — a  hole  out  in 
;  the  rock  serves  for  a  dwelling,  a  few  leaves  for 
a  couch,  herbs  for  food,  a  draught  from  the 
spring" — adding  much  more  of  the  same  sort. 
|  To  this  discourse  the  farmer  paid  little  atten- 
|  tion,  and  answered  nothing ;  partly  because  he 
was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  philo- 
sopher. 

As  they  proceeded  together,  it  happened  that 
they  at  the  same  instant  perceived,  lying  upon 
the  path  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  them,  a  dia- 
|  mond  of  extraordinary  size,  which  no  sooner 
met  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher,  than  flinging 
himself  upon  it,  he  seised  it  with  both  hands, 
and  made  off  with  it.  The  farmer,  little  moved, 
\  went  about  his  usual  business ;  but,  next  day, 
v  thinking  that  if  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  philoso- 
pher he  might  induce  him  to  share  the  treasure 
with  him,  he  sought  him  out. 

Alas !  the  cave  was  vacant — its  tenant  gone. 
The  treasure  had  proved  too  strong  a  tempta- 
tion for  the  cynic,  who  now  rejoined  the  gay 
world,  and  soon  became  as  famous  for  his  lux- 
urious style  of  living,  as  he  had  been  fosjjiis 
asceticism. 
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SOUVENIRS  OP  HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS, 


No.  XIV.— DEATH  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 


We  notice  Demosthenes,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  his  patriotism  and  eloquence,  as  the 


\ 


fine 


perseverance  by  which  he  overcame  his  natu- 
ral and  acquired  defects,  and  raised  himself  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  great  men  of  his  age. 

Professor  Ferguson  has,  in  the  quotation 
which  follows,  given  a  admirable  summary 
of  his  actions,  and  an  able  criticism  of  his  style 
of  oratory  by  Hume  is  subjoined : 

Dbmosthkmes,  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  ora- 
\  tors,  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian  citizen  of  the 
\  same  name,  who  carried  on  the  trades  of  a  cut- 
\  ler  and  cabinet-maker,  and  was  born  about  the 
Wear  382,  B.  0.  Having  lost  his  father  at  the 
<  age  of  seven,  the  care  of  his  youth,  as  well  as 
\  the  management  of  his  property,  amounting  to 
s  15  talents,  devolved  upon  three  guardians  ap- 
|  pointed  by  his  father.  At  the  end  of  his 
minority  of  ten  years,  he  commenced  a  prose- 
\  cution  against  his  guardians  to  recover  his  pro- 
s  perty,  which  they  had  squandered,  and  after  a 
\  litigation  of  two  years,  obtained  a  verdict 
\  against  one  of  them,  who  was  condemned  to 
\  pay  a  fine  of  10  talents.  The  prosecution  was 
\  conducted  by  himself ;  and  the  speeches  which 
example  he  affords  of  the  industry  and  he  delivered  in  support  of  his  cause  excited  the 


\ 

DEMOSTHENES. 


ucnm  ui 


admiration  and  applause  of  the  judges.   En- 1  tared  to  speak  before  the  people,  but  his  feeble 
counted  by  this  successful  beginning,  he  ven-  J  and  stammering  voice,  his  interrupted  res- 
vol.  vm  — 29. 
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piration,  his  ungraceful  gestures,  and  his  ill- 
arranged  periods,  brought  upon  him  general 
ridicule.  His  failure,  however,  only  roused  the : 
energies  of  his  unconquerable  will.  He  resolved  J 
to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  his  youth,  and : 
overcame  them  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance 
which  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  After  a 
course  of  the  most  rigorous^dlscipiine,  he  reap- 
peared in  public,  (355,  B.C.J  and  pronounced 
two  orations  against  Leptines  and  Androtion, ' 
the  former  of  which  is  considered  one  of  his : 
happiest  efforts.  His  fame  as  an  orator  "  whose ; 
resistless  eloquence  wielded  at  will  that  fierce 
democratic,"  now  secured  for  him  the  general 
esteem,  and  entitled  him,  as  one  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  Athens,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
all  public  affairs.  In  354,  B.C.,  he  opposed, 
though  without  suooess,  the  projected  expedi- 
tion to  Euboea,  and  dissuaded  his  countrymen 
from  undertaking  a  war  against  Persia.  From 
this  time,  the  history  of  his  life  is  closely 
mixed  up  with  that  of  his  country ;  every  mea- 
sure calculated  to  promote  the  public  good  re- 
ceived his  most  powerful  support,  and  every 
encroachment  on  public  freedom  found  in  him 
an  uncompromising  opponent.  Philip,  King  of 
Macedonia,  had  begun  in  358,  B.C.,  his  en- 
croachments en  the  Athenian  possessions  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Agnan  without  meet- 
ing with  any  active  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  country ;  and  it  was  to  rouse  his 
countrymen  against  the  crafty  invader,  that 
Demosthenes  pronounced  his  Pilippics,  a  series 
of  the  .most  splendid  and  spirited  orations,  j 
The  first  was  delivered  in  352,  B.C.  Another 
series  equally  celebrated,  (the  Olynthiaos,); 
were  designed  to  prevail  upon  the  Athenians  to ! 
aid  the  inhabitants  of  Olynthus,  a  maritime; 
town  near  the  isthmus  of  Palline,  which  had 
been  besieged  by  Philip,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing the  exertions  of  the  orator,  was  taken ! 
in  the  spring  of  347,  B.C.  In  the  following \ 
year,  Demosthenes,  along  with  nine  others,; 
went  on  an  embassy  to  Philip,  and  succeeded 
in  concluding  a  peace  which  continued  till  339,  < 
B.C.  But  he  he  did  not  the  less  attentively : 
watch  the  proceedings  of  Philip ;  and  when  < 
hostilities  again  broke  out,  he  took  part  in  the ! 
disastrous  battle  of  Csahronea,  the  res  alt  of 
which  left  Philip  master  of  the  destinies  of 
Greece.  Though  he  fled  along  with  many; 
others,  his  grateful  countrymen  decreed  to  him  i 
a  golden  crown.  On  the  accession  of  Alexan- 
der, 336,  B.C.,  Demosthenes  still  cherished  the 
same  feelings  towards  the  Macedonians ;  but 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  youthful  con- 
queror overawed  opposition. 

But  even  his  great  services  could  not  protect 
him  against  the  outbursts  of  popular  feeling. 
Harpalus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals  whom  he 
had  left  at  Babylon,  absconded  with  the  trea- 
sure entrusted  to  his  care,  and  arriving  in 
Athens,  purchased  the  protection  of  the  city 
by  distributing  his  gold  among  the  popular 
leaders.  Demosthenes  was  one  of  the  suspected 
recipients ;  and  being  declared  guilty,  and  fined 
in  50  talents,  he  retired  to  iEgina  and  Troezene, 


where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  Alexander, 
;  323,  B.C.  Returning  to  Athens  for  a  short  time, 
|  he  was  forced  again  to  withdraw  in  322,  B.C.; 
:  and  retiring  to  Caiauria,  a  small  island  oppo- 
site to  Troezene,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune. 

Being  pursued  to  this  retreat  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  his  enemy,  Archias,  he  swallowed  poi- 
son which  he  had  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
a  few  moments  fell  with  a  groan  and  breathed 
his  last  near  the  altar.  His  countrymen  de- 
creed a  statue  to  his  memory,  far  more  richly 
deserved,  than  many  others  whioh  were  de- 
;  creed  by  the  same  Athenians  to  conquerors  and 
;  kings. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes,  on  which  his 
character  as  a  statesman  chiefly  rests,  have 
been  published  in  mass  and  in  detatched  por- 
tions. "  His  manner,'1  as  iHume  well  observes, 
"  is  rapid  harmony  exactly  adjusted  to  the 
sense  ;  it  'is  vehement  reasoning  without  any 
appearance  of  art ;  it  is  disdain,  anger,  bold- 
ness, freedom,  involved  in  a  continued  stream 
of  argument :  and,  of  all  human  productions, 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the 
'  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfec- 
tion." 


THE  ENRAGED  JKU8ICIAN . 


[The  following  anecdote  is  taken  from  the 
"  Political  Magazine,"  published  in  1786.] 

The  celebrated  composer,  Handel,  though  of 
;  a  robust  and  uncouth  appearance,  yet  had  such 
a  remarkable  irritability  of  nerves,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  hear  the  tuning  of  instru- 
ments, and  therefore  this  was  always  done  be- 
fore Handel  arrived.  A  musical  wag,  who 
knew  how  to  extract  some  mirth  from  his  ras- 
cibility  of  temper,  stole  into  the  orchestra  on 
the  night  when  the  late  Prince  of  Wales  was 
to  be  present  at  the  performance  of  a  new 
oratorio,  and  untuned  all  the  instruments, 
some  half  a  note,  others  a  whole  note  lower 
than  the  organ.  As  soon  as  the  Prince  arrived, 
Handel  gave  the  signal  for  beginning,  am 
spiritu;  but  such  'was  the  horrible  disoord, 
that  the  enraged  musician  started  up  from  his 
seat,  and  having  overturned  a  double-bass 
which  stood  in  his  way,  he  seised  a  kettle- 
;  drum,  which  he  threw  with  such  violence  a* 
the  head  of  the  leader  of  the  band,  that  he  lost 
his  fall-bottomed  wig  by  the  effort.  Without 
waiting  to  replace  it,  he  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  orchestra,  breathing  vengeance,  but  so 
much  choked  with  passion,  that  utterance  was 
denied  him.  In  this  ridioulous  attitude  he 
stood  staring  and  stamping  'for  some  moments 
amidst  a  convulsion  of  laughter ;  nor  could  lie 
be  prevailed  upon  to  resume  his  seat,  till  the 
Prince  went  personally  to  appease  his  wrath, 
whioh  he  with  great  difficulty  accomplished. 
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THE  OLD  SWING. 


14 1  hare  great  fkttk  tn  Ufa." 


by  vraanna  f.  towwseio>. 


"  And  to  think  its  all  mine — mine  and  little 
Una's.  It  don't  seem  possible,  I  can't  jet  be- 
Here  it." 

The  speaker  was  a  young  girl,  and  as  she 
leaned  ont  of  the  window  that  fair  summer: 
afternoon,  her  profile  was  cat  very  clearly 
against  the  sky.  It  was  neither  soft,  regular,  nor 
beautiful.  If  is  quite  probable  you  would ; 
at  first  glance  have  called  H  homely,  but  the 
whole  face  was  not  this,  for  i\  had  a  variety  of 
expressions,  and  the  gentle  gray  eyes  could 
flash  or  melt  with  feeling.  Then  the  mouth; 
had,  that  most  beautiful  thing  in  woman,  a 
tweet  mile. 

It  was  a  broad  and  picturesque  view  on! 
which  the  lady  looked  from  the  chamber  win- : 
dow  of  the  quaint  old  farm-house. 

Fair  meadow-lands  spread  their  dark  green 
sheets  on  one  side,  and  broad  waving  orchards 
moaned  to  low  winds  on  the  other.  Then,  far 
as  the  eye  oould  reach,  white  fields  of  buck- 
wheat alternated  picturesquely  with  rye  and 
oats. 

There  was  a  little  pride  and  a  good  deal  of 
sadness  in  the  eyes  that  swept  over  this  scene ; ; 
then  the  lady  drew  her  head  inside  the  window,  \ 
and  commenced  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  the  I 
floor. 

" Seventy-five  thousand,"  she  muttered,: 
dreamily,  fingering  the  tassels  of  her  black; 
dress.  "  And  six  moths  ago  I  had  not  as  many  i 
dollars  in  the  whole  world.  If  dear  mamma  j 
had  only  known  this,*  how  it  would  have: 
soothed  her  last  hours,"  and  now  a  sob  swells  j 
Into  the  lady's  throat,  and  thick  tears  into  her  | 
eyes — "  oh,  if  it  had  only  come  a  little  earlier, 
she  might  have  been  with  us  now  1" 

It  was  a  bitter  thought,  that  a  hundred  dol- 
lars of  all  that  hoarded  wealth  might  have 
spared  the  mother  to  her  children. 

And  it  was  not  strange,  for  the  moment,  that 
the  girl's  heart  rose  up  sternly,  and  that  there 
was  bitter  reproach  in  the  tones  that  cried  out, 
"  Oh,  Uncle  Stephen !  Uncle  Stephen  1" 

.  And  yet  he  had  not  done  any  worse  than  a 
thousand  rich  men  have  done  before  him.  He 
had  made  his  money  by  his  own  business  fore- 
sight and  sagacity,  and  he  kept  it,  till  he  went 
where  "  he  could  take  nothing  out." 

He  was  a  widower  and  childless,  so  his  only 
heirs  were  the  daughters  of  his  sister  Jane. 

Two  years  before  she  had  gone  down  to  her 
grave,  leaving  behind  two  penniless  orphans,  and 
when  the  news  came  to  the  rich  miser,  he  only 
said,  "  Well,  let  them  take  care  of  themselves, 
they  can  do  it  as  well  as  I,  I  guess  1"  And 
I  Stephen  Piatt  went  on  his  way,  forgetting  those 
words  were  written  against  him  in  heaven. 

Fraribes  ELlett  had  never  applied  to  her  uncle 


for  assistance.  With  something  of  his  own 
energy,  the  brave-hearted  girl  had  nearly  sup- 
ported the  family  for  several  years  before  her 
mother's  death,  by  teaching  in  a  district  school ; 
so  the  burden  did  not  fall  on  helpless  hands, 
when  she  and  her  little  sister  were  left  alone. 

Well,  death  called  very  suddenly  for  the  rich 
man.  A  fever  struck  him  down  one  week,  and 
the  next  the  summer  winds  blew  softly  over 
his  grave.  As  his  hold  loosened  on  this  world, 
his  heart  woke  up,  and  in  order  to  make  repa- 
ration *to  his  neioes,  he  left  them  all  his  pos- 
sessions, with  but  one  proviso,  that  they  should 
live  in  the  old  stone  farm-house  where  he  had 
died. 

And  so  the  heiresses  of  Stephen  Piatt  came  to 
:Greendale,  one  in  the  morning  of  her  woman- 
hood, the  other  a  golden-haired  child,  too 
young  to  comprehend  the  good  fortune  that 
;  had  befallen  her,  and  whose  sweet  laugh  startled 
:  up  the  birds  who  built  their  nests  among  the 
I  fruit-boughs  of  her  new  home. 

"  It  is  a  great  responsibility  all  this  wealth," 
; murmured  Frances  Ellett,  as  with  calmer  feel- 
;  ings  she  paced  up  and  down  the  floor.  " 1  want 
to  do  some  good  with  it,  I  who  know  so  well 
I; the  'worth  and  want  of  money.'  But  dear 
<;me !  there  don't  seem  to  be  any  poor  people 
around  here,  and  then  it  isn't  the  ignorant  and 
;  the  degraded  that  my  heart  and  my  charities 
i  will  seek  after  so  muoh." 

"I  want  to  elevate  somebody,  to  assist  the 
proud  and  the  poor,  to  help  the  energetio— oh 
j:if  I  could  only  find  somebody." 
I    And  the  listening  angels  smiled  at  the  eager, 
troubled  tones. 

"Fannie,  Fannie,  where  are,  you?"  The 
ohild's  voice  wound  up  the  oaken  staircase,  and 
entered  the  chamber. 

"  Up  here,  in  my  room,  Lina,  my  pet.  Do  you 
want  me?" 

A  moment  late*  and  the  ohild's  face  burst 
into  the  room.  It  was  a  wondrously  bright 
one,  with  its  curls  of  dusky  gold,  its  eyes  of 
richest  hasel,  and  its  red,  ripe,  dimpled  lips^ 
No  wonder  the  elder  sister  looked  down  very 
tenderly  on  the  little  panting  thing,  who1  was* 
twelve  summers  her  junior. 
"  Well,  what  is  it  my  birdy  wants?" 
"  Don't  you  think  Fannie,  the  boy  that  works 
out  in  the  garden,  has  put  up  the  dearest  little 
swing  for  me,  right  under  the  old  apple-tree 
by  the  barn!  Oh,  it  goes  just  as  easy,  and 
he's  put  a  board  seat  in  it,  and  I  can  push  my- 
self backward  and  forward  1"  and  with  her  eyes 
dancing,  and  her  curls  shaking,  the  happy 
child  skipped  about  the  room,  a  sight  it  would 
have  gladdened  the  heart  to  behold. 
Suddenly  she  sprang  to  Frances'  side.   "  Do 
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come  out  with  me  and  see  it  I  I  can't  wait  a 
minute  longer."  And  Fannie  tied  her  handker- 
chief around  her  hair,  and  they  went  down 
•tairs  together.  So,  after  Frances  had  tried 
and  duly  praised  the  swing,  she  walked 
through  the  garden,  and  little  Caroline  danced 
after  her.  They  came  at  last  upon  the  boy, 
who  had  installed  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  little  girL  He  was  tying  some  dahlia-; 
stalks,  which  were  drooping  earthward  with 
their  burthen  of  heavy  buds.  He  was  small 
and  thin,  (he  had  not  yet  oome  into  his  four- 
teenth year  J  his  clothes  were  wretchedly  worn 
and  soiled,  and  altogether  there  was  a  painful 
expression  of  poverty  and  suffering  on  the 
boy's  face,  as  the  golden  light  of  the  setting 
day  overswept  it. 

"  He  did  it,  he  did  it  all,"  and  the  haael  eyes 
flashed  from  one  face  to  the  other,  and  the 
boy  lifted  his  head  from  his  work. 

Frances  had  not  seen  him  before,  but  her 
heart  pitied  the  child  with  the  first  glance. 
"  You  have  placed  this  rattling  little  girl  here 
under  everlasting  obligations,"  she  said  in  her 
soft,  winning  voice,  "  and  now  won't  you  tell 
us  your  name,  and  how  you  came  here  ?" 

"  Philip  Churoh,  ma'am.  The  gardener  hired 
me  yesterday  to  tie  up  the  vines,  and  weed  the 
borders."  ^ 

"  Well,  Philip,  is  your  home  in  GreendaMr 

"  It  isn't  nowhere  now,  ma'am.  We  lived  at 
Beep  River  until  last  winter,  when  mother 
died.  Since  then,  I've  been  round  the  country 
picking  up  what  chores  I  rould  get  to  do." 

His  mother  was  dead  I.  No  wonder  that 
thought  touched  the  heart  of  Frances  Ellett. 
She  took  of  the  ragged  straw  hat,  and  smoothed 
with  her  soft  fingers,  the  thick,  tangled  hair. 
She  turned  his  face  to  the  light,  and  read  its : 
look  of  grateful  surprise,  a  moment  very  ear-: 
nestly.  She  was  a  kind  of  intuitive  physiog- 
nomist, and  she  liked  the  character  of  the  boy's 
face.  It  was  not  handsome,  but  the  brow  was 
broad  and  well-developed,  and  the  eyes  beneath 
it  clear,  bright,  and  expressive. 

44  Wnat  can  I  do  for  you  now,  Philip,  because : 
you  put  up  such  a  nice  swing  for  Lina?  It  is 
but  fair  that  we  should  pay  you,  you  see.  Now 
tell  mewhr.t  you  would  like  most  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  most  in  the  world  to  have 
a  nice  geography  and  atlas,  such  as  the  boys 
have  who  go  to  school  in  Deep  River  ?" 

It  was  a  strange  selection  for  a  boy  in  his 
situation,  and  was  a  better  key  to  his  character 
than  almost  anything  else  could  have  been. 
Before  Frances  could  answer,  Lina  dodged  up 
her  shining  head—"  You  know  the  new  g'ogra- 
phy  you  bought  me  last  week,  Fannie  ?  Well, 
I  havent  used  it  but  just  once,  and  it's  good  as 
new.   Can't  I  give  him  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  little  chatter-box,  run  right  into  the 
house,  and  get  it  now." 

Oh  what  a  sweet  vision  she  was  as  she  went 
up  through  the  garden,  her  bright  curls  shak- 
ing to  the  motion  of  her  ever-restless  head,  and 
light  feet  fluttering  like  bird-wings  along  the 
flag-stones. 

"  Philip,  would  you  like  to  give  up  weeding 
gardens,  and  go  to  the  academy  ?" 


The  boy  started,  and  looked  up  in  the  girl's 
j  face,  with  his  soul  shining  into  his  eys.  His 
I  chin  trembled,  the  tears  dashed  over  his  eye- 
\  lashes,  and  before  he  spoke  Frances  Bllett  was 
;  answered. 

It  was  all  settled  before  Lina  returned  ;  for 
the  little  one  had  misplaced  her  book,  and  was 
long  in  finding  it. 

Philip  was  to  attend  the  academy  in  the  ad- 
joining town,  for  the  next  year. 

Somehow  the  knowledge  of  this  seemed  to 
have  changed,  transmuted  the  whole  boy. 
Lina  felt  this,  as  she  looked  with  her  wonder- 
ing eyes  into  his  face.  He  stood  there,  his 
form  dilating,  and  his  whole  face  radiant  with 
the  new  joy  that  had  oome  over  his  life  ; — that 
child-life  that  had  so  craved,  and  panted,  and 
thirsted  for  knowledge  I 

The  child  shyly  placed  the  atlas  in  his  hands. 

"  Please  to  write  his  name  in  it,  Fannie,"  she 
whispered,  slipping  a  pencil  into  her  sister's 
hands,  and  the  sister  wrote  on  the  fly-lea^ 

Philip  Chubch, 

From  Caroline  Ellett. 

Twelve  years  had  passed.  It  was  a  wild, 
windy  evening  in  the  late  Autumn.  Heavy 
clouds  drifted  over  the  sky,  and  shut  off  the 
sweet  faces  of  stars  from  the  earth. 

The  gray  stone  house  which  had  belonged  to 
Stephen  Piatt  was  gone  now,  and  in  its  place 
stood  a  cottage,  plain,  but  very  picturesque,  in 
its  ^colonnade,  and  porticoes,  and  it  rose  from 
amurthe  shrubbery  around  like  a  white  urn. 

In  the  front  chamber  of  the  cottage  sits,  this 
evening,  the  doctor's  wife,  she  whom  we  knew 
first  as  Frances  Ellett.  She  is  a  wife  and  a 
mother  now,  and  a  happy  one  too  we  dare  pro- 
nounce from  the  placid  smile  that  hides  in  her 
soft  eyes,  from  the  look  of  serene  content  on 
her  quiet,  matronly  face.  It  is  pale  and  thin 
!  though  to-night,  for  she  is  convalescing  from  a 
recent  fever,  and  there  is  a  little  nervousness 
in  the  manner  with  which  she  lifts  her  head 
every  few  moments  from  the  cushions  which 
pile  the  back  of  the  rocking-chair,  and  listens 
eagerly,  while  the  wind  shrieks  and  tramples 
madly  through  the  trees  along  the  road. 

There  comes  suddenly  a  light  dipping  of  feet 
along  the  floor,  and  the  chamber  door  opens, 
and  two  figures  burst  into  the  room. 

One  of  these  is  a  young  lady  with  such  a 
sweet  face,  that  you  cannot  choose  but  love  it, 
at  the  first  glance.  It  has  fair,  soft  outlines, 
and  about  it  hang  'curls  of  clouded  hazel- 
colored  hair,  and  under  these  shine  the  hasel- 
colored  eyes. 

The  little  one  she  leads  by  the  hand  is  a 
beauty  too,  with  his  rosy  cheeks,  his  saucy 
eyes,  and  his  plump,  bare  arms. 

"  Aliok's  oome  to  say 1  good-night'  to  mam- 
ma," says  the  young  lady,  lifting  up  the  child 
for  a  kiss. 

"  Bless  you,  my  boy,"  and  the  mother  feels 
the  white,  dainty  arms  winding  about  her 

neck. 

"How  the  wind  blows!"  lisped  the  ohfld. 
u  Why  don't  papa  come  ?" 
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"That's  what  mamma  has  been  saying  to 
herself  for  the  last  hour.  It's  a  terrible  night 
for  him  to  be  out,  Lina  I" 

"  No,  'tisn't,  Fannie.  Your  wifely  anxiety 
exaggerates  a  little  sqnall  of  wind  into  some- 
thing quite  awful.  Why,  I'm  going  down  to 
the  hall,  to  hear  the  lecture,  if  that  very  gal- 
lant brother-in-law  of  mine  will  accompany 
me." 

"Why,  Lina!"  A  little  dimpled  hand  steals 
over  the  lady's  lips,  and  smothers  the  chiding 
tones.  "  Ton  wouldn't  have  me  lose  the  best 
lecture  in  the  course,  for  a  little  blow  like  this, 
Fannie." 

"  'Twouldn't  do  much  good  if  I  did,  my  spoiled 
child,"  smiled  the  sister,  as  she  looked  down 
with  tender  pride  on  the  graceful  figure  that 
has  knelt  beside  her  chair.  "  What  is  the  lec- 
turer's name." 

"  Church.  He  Is  a  genius,  and  a  young  man. 
That  is  all  I  know  of  him. — Come,  my  pet,  you 
must  go  to  Jane.  It's  high  time  good  boys  were 
in  bed." 

"  I  can't  say  my  prayers  to  anybody  but  Aunt 
Lina,"  says  the  child,  with  a  pretty  positiveness 
that  admits  of  no  refusal. 


Half  an  hour  later,  the  doctor  was  seated  in 
his  wife's  chamber,  with  Fannie  and  Lina  on 
either  side  of  him. 

"  You  will  go  to-night  f  The  idea  of  you're 
caring  for  the  wind,  and  you  a  doctor  1" 

41  Isn't  she  an  artful  little  puss,  Fannie  ?" 
laughs  the  doctor,  such  a  merry,  jovial,  hearty 
laugh,  that  you  know  the  man,  even  before  you 
have  looked  into  his  fine,  manly  face.  "  She 
thinks  to  scare  me  into  going,  by  pretending  I 
shall  stay  at  home,  out  of  fear  of  this  little 
gale." 

"  Won't  she  know  how  to  manage  a  husband 
though,  mother  ?" 

"  Of  course  she  will,  when  she's  had  so  ad- 
mirable a  teacher,  as  your  exemplary  wife." 

Dr.  Jessup  laughs  again,  that  low,  mellow, 
contagious  laugh,  that  some  of  his  best  patients 
declare  has  done  them  more  good  than  his 
powders  and  pills  ever  did,  which  certainly  is 
saying  a  great  deal. 

"  Come,  say  *  yes,' "  says  Lina,  running  her 
dainty  fingers  through  the  thick,  curly  hair  of 
her  brother-in-law. 

The  doctor  pulls  her  playfully  down  into  his 
lap,  prints  a  kiss  on  her  pouting  lips,  add  she 
is  answered. 

The  old  town  church  was  crowded  that  night, 
notwithstanding  the  weather.  The  speaker 
was  a  young  man,  rather  tall  and  slender,  with 
a  bold,  strong  physiognomy,  somewhat  stern 
and  repelling  at  the  first  glance,  but  winning 
and  very  beautiful  when  lighted  up  with  emo- 
tion and  feeling. 

Certainly,  nobody  who  listened  to  the  lec- 
ture regretted  braving  the  weather  that  night. 
The  subject  was  one  that  can  never  grow  old, 
though  tyros  and  dreamers  may  bring  transient 
ridicule  upon  it ;  viz., "  the  Elevation  of  Human- 
ity." It  was  a  stirring  theme,  and  the  heart  of 
the  lecturer  pulsed  through  his  words,  and 


woke  up  new  voids  in  the  souls  of  his  wrapped 
hearers.  It  was  no  vague,  brilliant  Utopian  fu- 
ture that  he  drew  for  man,  but  suggestions  ra- 
ther than  definitions  of  the  true,  beautiful, 
consistent  life  and  labor,  that  should  find  in 
itself  its  exceeding  great  reward.  There  were 
masterly  strokes  of  eloquence,  there  were 
threads  of  melting  pathos  strewing  the  path  of 
the  discourse;  and  when  the  beautiful  pero- 
ration was  over,  the  excited  audience  indulged 
in  such  a  cheer  of  voice,  and  hand  and  feet,  as 
was  never  heard  before  in  the  steady  old  town 
town  of  Greendale. 

Lina's  large,  hazel  eyes  had  hardly  turned 
from  the  speaker  that  evening.  She  occupied 
with  the  doctor  a  front  seat,  and  whether  it 
was  the  beauty  of  the  upturned  face,  or  the 
proximity  of  her  position  to  the  desk,  the  lec- 
turer's gaze  had  often  dwelt  earnestly  upon  it 
during  the  evening. 

"  Well,  Howard,  you  are  not  sorry  you  came 
now  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  Lina,"  answered  the  doctor's 
hearty  tones.  "  I'd  have  gone  five  miles  in  the 
worst  snow-storm  I  ever  dug  my  way  through, 
to  hear  such  a  lecture  as  that." 

They  lingered  a  few  minutes,  until  the  crowd 
should  partly  have  disappeared,  and  just  as 
they  reached  the  door,  the  lecturer  approached 
them. 

^  Pardon  my  abruptness,"  he  said  with  a 
bew,  that  would  have  won  it  from  any  lady, 
"  but  have  I  not  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
lady  who  was,  or  is,  Miss  Caroline  Ellett." 

"That  is  my  name,  Sir." 

"  And  you  had  a  sister  Frances  ?" 

"  She  is  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Jessup,"  and 
Lina  turned  to  that  much  perplexed  gentle- 
man. 

I  was  certain  I  oould  not  be  mistaken.* 
We  have  met  before,  and  yet-r-"  glancing  at 
the  clock  opposite,  "  an  imperative  engagement 
will  take  me  out  of  town  immediately.  I  had 
no  idea  it  was  so  late,  and  I  must  be  at  the 
depot  in  half  an  hour.  Next  week,  God  ^jfling, 
I  will  see  you.  Meanwhile,  adieu,"  and  he  was 
gone. 

"  Well,  the  mystery  will  be  cleared  up  next 
week,  and  we  must  be  patient,"  was  the  doc- 
tor's philosophic  conclusion,  after  he  and  Lina 
had  detailed  this  singular  occurrence  to  the 
much  interested  wife  and  sister.  "  After  eleven 
o'clock  1  Come,  girls,  you  must  go  to  bed  this 
minute." 

A  week  had  passed.  It  was  a  mild,  mellow 
November  afternoon,  and  the  wind  loitered 
with  almost  the  softness  of  June,  among  the 
old  oorn-stalks,  and  lifted  up  tenderly  the  leaves 
that  still  clung  to  the  boughs.  Then  the 
stranger  oame  to  the  cottage. 

Aliok  saw  him  first,  for  the  child  stood  at  the 
window,  as  the  gentleman  came  up  the  path. 
The  boy  oalled  his  aunt's  gaze  to  the  stranger 
by  a  shout,  and  Lina  recognized  him  with  a 
glance — a  glance  that  somehow  deepened  the 
soft  dye  of  her  cheek. 
In  less  than  two  minutes,  a  domestic  brought 
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her  what  appeared  to  be,  at  first  glance,  a  letter. 
She  opened  the  dainty  envelope,  and  inside  was 
a  large  leaf,  on  which  was  written : 

Philip  Church, 
From  Caroline  EUett. 

In  a  moment  the  young  girl's  memory  swept 
back  oyer  the  long  reach  of  twelve  years,  and 
she  saw  the  little  ragged  boy  tying  .up  the 
dahlia-vines  in  the  snmmer  afternoon. ,  Another, 
moment  the  truth  flashed  into  her  mind,  and 
when,  a  few  seconds  later,  her  sister  entered  the 
room,  she  sprang  toward  her  with  the  paper, 
and  her  hazel  eyes  shone  through  .the  tears, 
like  brown  nuts  daggled  with  October  dews,  as 
she  cried :  . 

"  Oh  I  Fannie,  Fannie  I  *you  know  not  what 
you  have  done  1" 

But  they  both  knew,  half  an  hour  later,  when 
they  met  Philip  Church,  and  he  called  them,  in 
his  deep,  tremulous  tones,  his  benefactresses, 
his  good  angels. 

"But  we  bear  you  an  old  grudge  for  disap- 
pearing so.  suddenly  and  mysteriously  after 
your  second  year  at  the  academy,"  smilingly 
said  Mrs.  Jessup,  after  the  first  agitation  of 
meeting  was  over,  and  the  trio  had  settled  down 
for  a  long  talk. 

"  I  know  it ;  and  I  owe  you,  too,  an  apology 
for  what  must  have  seemed  my  ingratitude.  But 
the  burden  of  dependence  was  pressing  too 
heavily  on  my  pride,  and  I  knew  there  was 
but  one  way  to  get  rid  of  it — to  go  out  and 
make  my  own  destiny,  carve  my  own  fortunes ;  ] 
and  I  went  into  the  world  without  seeking  your ! 
advice,  or  acknowledging  my  great  indebted-; 
ness.   Will  you' forgive  the  man  the  error  of: 
his  boyhood  ?" 

"  You  are  asking  what  it  would  be  quite  im- : 
possible  for  me  to  do.  I  only  felt  that  in  your 
sensitive  pride  you  had  wronged  yourself.  But 
I  could  understand  and  admire  it,"  was  Mrs. 
Jessup's  reply. 

An^then  Philip  Church  spoke  further  of  the 
great  aebt  he  owed  her,  that  could  never  be 
cancelled — that  all  his  youth  had  been,  or  his 
manhood  should  be,  he  owed,  under  God,  to  the 
woman  who,  in  his  darkened,  friendless  boy- 
hood, had  let  him  unto  a  new  life  of  beauty,  and 
knowledge,  and  truth. 

There  were  tears,  shining  stilly  in  the  soft j 
eyes  of  one  hearer,  and  in  the  bright  ones  of 
the  other,  as  Philip  Church  concluded. 

The  winter  had  gone,  and  the  time  of  the ; 
"  singing  of,  birds"  had  come  again.  The  arms 
of  the  sweet  April  day  were  reaching  toward 
the  night  when  Philip  Church  and  Lina  Jillett 
walked  down  the  front  garden  path  together. 
He  had  visited  the  doctor's  two  or  three  times 
during  the  winter,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
be  one  of  the  family  the  last  time,  with  a  sud- 
den, half- stolen  glance  at  Lina. 

"How  soft  this  April  wind  ist  One  would 
almost  think  it  came  up  from  the  violets  and 
roses  of  June,"  said  the  young  lady,  brushing 


back  the  wavy  hair  from  her  low,  fair  foie- 
head. 

Before  Philip  could  reply,  a  child's  laugh 
swept  down  the  walk,  and  the  next  moment 
Alick  bounded  toward  them ;  and  the  young 
man  thought  of  the  far  time  when  the  feet  of 
a  golden-haired  little  girl  had  dipped  over  those 
same  old  flag-stones. 

"Aunt  Lina,"  lisped  the  child;  "you  said 
you'd  thwing  Alick  the  first  pleasant .  day," 
eagerly  Jispt  the  boy. 

"  Bo  I  did,  my  pet ;  but  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it.  Ask  Mr.  Church  if  we  shall  not  gp 
now?" 

"Certainly  we  will." 

And  so  the  trio  went  down  to  the  old  apple- 
tree,  where  the  swing  had  hung  for  nearly 
thirteen  years.  No  wonder  that  Alick  talked 
most  of  the  three. 

"  You  must  have  hung  it  very  carefully,  for  it 
has  stood  all  these  years,"  laughed  Lina,  as  the 
young  man  lifted  the  boy  into  the  swing. 

"  I  see  it  has.  Even  the  old  rope  has  resisted 
the  storms  bravely.  There  is  something  else 
here,  unchanged  as  this." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Church." 

"  I  mean  the  gentle,  loving  heart  of  the  little 
girl,  who  gave  me  the  old  atlas.  It  has  kept 
all  the  dew  and  the  sweetness  of  its  ohildhood 
for  its  riper  life." 

The  graceful  head  of  Caroline  Kliett  drooped 
lower  at  these  words,  and  yet  they  were  very 
;  sweet  to  her. 

I  do  not  know  what  else  Philip  Church  said 
to  the  young  lady,  but  1  know  that  Alick,  at 
last,  called  out  stoutly:  "I  won't  stay  here,  if 
you  and  Lina  are  going  to  whisper  all  the  time, 
;  and  not  swing  me  a  bit." 

The  lady  and  gentleman  broke  into  a  hearty 
laugh.  "  Well,  my  dear  little  fellow,  it  is  too 
bad,"  and  Philip  sprang  to  the  swing. 

Late  that  evening,  when  the  doctor  and  his 
guest  had  gone  off  a  few  moments  into  the 
study,  Lina  nestled  up  closer  to  her  sister,  so 
close,  that  she  could  not  see  the  crimsoning  of 
:her  cheeks  as  she  whispered :  "  Next  summer, 
Fannie,  I  have  promised  to  be  his  wife." 

"  Have  you,  my  darling  little  sister  ?"  lifting 
the  bowed  head,  and  stroking  the  bright  hair 
very  tenderly.  "Ah!  how  has  God  rewarded 
me  for  that '  good  doing  t' " 


Intbbit al  Heat  of  the  Earth. — Prof.  Silliman 
takes  a  decided  position  in  favor  of  the  theory 
that  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  a  fused  mass  of 
mineral  matter.  His  chief  argument  is  the 
phenomenon  of  volcano.es,  which  he  calls 
earth's  chimneys  and  escape  pipes.  There  are 
hundreds  of  them  always  in  operation — hun- 
dreds are  always  dormant;  they  are  all  over  the 
earth  and  the  sea's  surface,  and  they  come  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  *  The  fiery  sea  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  says  the  professor,  boils 
over  the  tops  of  her  chimneys,  and  when  these 
chimneys  become  choked,  it  forces  new  vents^ 
breaking  out  even  under  the  sea. 
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No.  I.— AUNT  NELLIE — THE  BLIND  WOMAN. 


BT  VB8.  X.  8.  WHPTJtKBB, 


It  wm  a  pleasant  evening  in  spring',  and  a 
green  livery  of  pale  hue  adorned  the  budding 
trees.  Scarce  had  the  April  rose  yielded  its 
fragrant  breath  to  genial  gales,  and  life-restoring 
sunshine,  but  the  fringe  tree  waved  its  silky 
banners — the  hyacinth  gave  its  beauty  to;  day — 
and  the  -sweet  myrtle  breathed  odors  of  Araby 
from  its  Wilderness  of  starlike  flowers.  There 
was  a  hum  of  bees  and  a  twittering  of  birds 
around,  an4  the  low  of  cattle  and  bleating  of 
sheep  were  heard  from  a  distance.  The  spot 
was  lovely.  A  noble  mansion  rose  in  the  midst 
of  ancestral  oaks,  clad  with  graceful  moss,  and 
laurels  whose  broad  leaves  shone  with  the  var- 
nished lustre  of  a*deep  and  healthful  green. 
There  stood  oeders,  whose  delicate  foliage  con- 
trasted finely  with  the  amplitude  of  dark  orange- 
leaves  and  the  plumy  honors  of  tall  pine-trees. 

The  architecture  of  this  building  was  impo- 
sing, and  its  tripple  piaszas,  tall  doors,  and 
numerous  windows,  evinced  its  adaptation  to  a 
southern  latitude.  Its  corridors  were  wide,  its 
ceilings  lofty,  and  there  was  that  air  of  elegance 
and  grandeur  about  U  which  so  often  dignifies 
a  home  in  the  South. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  house  were 
placed  the  habitations  of  the  domestics  and 
operatives,  each  surrounded  with  its  neat  fenoe 
and  separately  enclosed  garden.  To  one  of  these 
we  will  confine  ourselves  at  present — the  abode 
of  Aunt  Nellie,  the  blind  woman,  who  now  sat 
on  a  beneh  before  her  open  door,  and  sung,  in 
a  low,  not  unmusical  voice,  a  hymn  commenc- 
ing with  the  words, 

"  On,  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand." 

She  wore  that  passionless  aspect  of  resignation, 
which  is  said  to  characterise  those  whose  visual 
orbs  are  darkened,  and  there  was  a  negative 
goodness  and  meekness  in  -her  countenance 
whioh  her  character  did  not  belie.  Nellie  loved 
the  whole  world;  nobody's  failings  furnished 
her  with  subjects  of.  discourse.  Even  dumb 
animals  shared  her  kindness,  as  was  testified  by 
the  condition  of  the  sleeky  well-fed  cat,  who  sat 
at  her  feet  with  security  and  ease.  Her  gar- 
ments were  decent  and  olean ;  her  gray  hair  ap- 
peared beneath  the  folds  of  a  parti-colored  ker- 
chief, with  which  her  head  was  bound ;  there 
was  a  basket  of  cotton  balls  by  her  side,  and 
one  of  these  she  hald  in  her  hands,  while  trans- 
ferring to  it  the  thread  from  a  broooh  lately 
spun.  Poor  and  blind,  alas  for  Nellie  I  How 
many  would  sink  under  calamities  like  hers. 
Yet  she  talked  only  of  her  comforts,  her  Blessings, 
and,  truly,  when  compared  to  many  others,  she 
was  not  destitute  of  these.  Her  maintenance 
was  secured ;  she  had  a  home  of  her  own,  and 
was  surrounded  by  many  of  her  own  class,  who 


yielded  her  deference  on  the  several  accounts  of 
her  age,  and  respectable  character,  and  the  in- 
firmity with  which  she  was  afflicted.  Over  and 
above  this,  she  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  pro- 
tection of  her  superiors,  and  far,  very  far  above 
that,  she  was  at  peace  with  heaven,  and  loved 
and  trusted  the  great  Master  of  the  universe — 
He  who  had  afflicted,  yet  blessed  her.  And 
Nellie  was  humble.  In  this  lay  one  primary 
seoret  of  her  oontentment.  She  never  aspired 
above  her  station  and  her  circumstances. 

"Mingo,"  said  the  old  woman  to  a  sturdy 
young  Hercules  in  jacket  and  trousers,  who 
had  been  busy  arranging  a  line  and  hook,  but 
whose  special  business  it  was  to  attend  on  his 
grandmother,  supply  her  wants,  and  obey  her 
behests.  44  Mingo,  listen,  and  tell  me  if  horse's 
feet  ain't  oomin'." 

Mingo  stooped  down,  and  applying  his  ear  to 
the  ground,  remained,  for  a  short  time,  listening 
eagerly. 

44 1  doesnt  hear  nothin'." 

44  Den  my  old  ears  tells  truth  no  more,"  said 
Nellie,  musingly,  but  soon  added :  44  Dere,  now, 
Mingo,  ain't  them  horses,  my  boy.  It's  not 
time  for  de  plough  boys  to  come  home.  Look, 
Mingo,  and  tell  me  who  these  is." 

44  0,  grandmomat  sich  a  beautiful  sight  1 
Dere  is  all  de  young  mens  and  ladies  a  ridin' 
horseback  straight  to  our  house."  fit  is  usual 
for  every  resident  on  a  plantation  to  denominate 
the  master's  residence  44  our  house,"  and  great 
is  the  pride  they  take  in  that  house's  honor  and 
prosperity .)  440 !  de  ladies  does  look  sweet,  and 
de  mens  is  trimmed  shinin'  all  ober." 

44  It  be  a  ridin'  party,"  rejoined  Nellie* 44  and 
dey  is  jist  come  for  our  Miss  Emily." 

The  company  was,  as  Nellie  supposed,  a  col- 
lection of  young  people ;  and  it  is  a  frequent 
practice,  at  the  South,  for  them  to  ride  together 
thus,  each  lady  escorted  by  a  gentleman.  They 
proceed  to  some  spot  graced  with  attractive 
scenery,  and  enjoy f  at  once,  the  pleasure  of 
agreeable  society,  gentle  exercise,  and  fresh 
air. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  gallant  cavalcade.  The 
horses  were  splendid,  and  managed  with  prac- 
tised skill  by  their  riders.  The  gentlemen  sat 
erect,  wore  a  free  and  fearless  aspect,  while  their 
deportment  towards  their  fair  companions  was 
full  of-  urbanity  and  courtly  deference ;  and 
these  sylph-like  beauties' justified  all  the  praises 
whioh  southern  loveliness  has  obtained.  Their 
ho  a ri -like  eyes,  Circassian  complexions,  luxu- 
riant locks,  and  lithe  and  delicate  forms,  were 
well  set  off  by  the  cap.  and  pltfme,  and  the 
tight-fitting,  yet  flowing  dress  which  oustom  has 
assigned  as  the  proper  attire  of  the  lady  eques- 
trian. 
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The  company  were  ushered  into  a  magnificent ! 
parlor,  and  there  regaled  with  a  hospitality,  at 
once  acceptible,  profuse,  and  free  from  ostenta- 
tion. True,  the  viands  were  'served  on  salvers ; 
of  massive  silver,  and  the  delicacies  were  Un- 
rivalled ;  but  these  were  common  things,  every- 
day fare  in  the  well-known  house  of  Marden,, 
and  Marden's  lovely  mistress  was  there. 

44  Our  Miss  Emily,"  as  Nellie  had  called  her, 1 
was  beautiful  as  a  dream,  which  has  less,  of 
earth  (n  it  than  heaven ;  and  dream-like  was 
the  spell  of  her  large,  soft,  blue  eyes,  which 
seemed  meditating  a  smile,  and  literally  beamed 
with  goodness  and  sincerity.  Every  feature  of 
her  face  was  symmetrical.  Her  hair  fell  in  pro- 
fuse masses  of  golden  auburn,  and,  with  every 
notion  of  hep  head,  rolled  into  easy  and  grace- 
ful curls.  Her  complexion  resembled,  in  purity 
and  softness,  the  velvet  leaf  of  a  newly  blown 
Cherokee  rose.  The  mouth  was  perfect,  a  model 
of  nature's  rare  outselling,  with  an  expression 
so  entirely  indicating  serenity  and  decision,  that, 
but  for  the  dimples  which  played  around  it,  one 
might  have  deemed  it  stern.  Her  forehead  was 
polished,  not  over  high,  but  somewhat  massive, 
denoting  strong  perceptive  powers.  -Her  eye- 
brows were  lightly  and  evenly  traced;  they 
were  essentially  feminine,  and  imparted  an  air 
of  refinement  to  the  entire  face.  A  faultless 
and  exquisite  contour  of  head,  gave  her  the  as- 
pect of  a  Grecian  statue,  associated,  as  it  was, 
with  a  neck,  shoulders,  and  bust  of  inimitable 
elegance.  Her  ears,  hands,  and  feet  were 
small,  such  as  are  denominated  aristocratic,  and 
her  tout  ensemble  made  her  appear  what  she 
was — a  gifted  and  lovely  girl.  The  eyes  of  fond 
parents  beheld  her  with  love  and  pride ;  she  was 
the  ornament  and  boast  of  society.  The  heart 
of  one  beat  for  her  with  the  power  and  truth  of 
man's  affeotion,  and  though  many  delighted  in 
her,  none,  save  her  own  mother,  had  so  care- 
fully tended  her  childhood,  and  unceasingly 
guarded  her  youthful  years,  as  old  Nellie,  the 
blind  woman,  whose  nursling  she  was,  and 
from  whose  simple  and  pious  conversation  she 
had  derived  much  that  was  admirable  in  her 
oharaoter. 

Emily  appeared,  on  this  oooasion,  arrayed  in 
a  straw-colored  habit,  trimmed  with  green.  Her 
riding  hat  was  of  green  velvet,  ornamented 
with  a  snowy  plume ;  and  she  was  radiant  with 
youth  and  joy,  as,  escorted  by  her  lover,  she 
rede  away  from  Marden  with  her  happy  com- 
panions. 

And  old  Nellie,  as  she  sat  before  the  door  of 
her  cottage,  again  noted  the  departing  steps  of 
the  horses.  A  cloud  of  care  shaded  her  brow ; 
her  hand  trembled,  as  she  slowly  wound  the 
thread  from  her  brooch.  She  bent  her  head 
forward,  as  though  she  oould  see,  and,  address- 
ing Mingo,  who  was  still  at  her  side,  sard  : 

44  Mingo,  my  boy,  is  your  young  missus  gone 
wid  de  company  yonder  ?" 

44  I  share  she  is." 

"And  who  be  ridin'  wid  her?" 

44  Mas'  George  Ashland,  to  be  sure." 

44 What  horse  has  our  Miss  Emily  got?"  en- 
quired the  old  woman,  eagerly. 


44  De  beautiful  dapple  grey,  what  massa  buyed 
last  week  from  de  Kentucky  horse  jockey,  'Sky- 
rocket,' grandmoma,  and  he  went  prancin'  down 
de  hill>  I  ken  tellyou." 

44  Sky-rocket," said  Nellie,  with  evident  alarm. 
44  Nobody  ken  tell  anything  about  dis  new 
horse,  only  Hendry,  de  ostler,  said  he  is  wild 
and  wisoious.  Didn't  he  say  so,  Mingo  ?" 
44  To  be  sure,  grandmoma." 
44  Well,  boy,  jist  reach  me  nay  stick,  and  gib 
me  your  hand—-dat  will  do.    Now,  come  on." 

And  the  sightless  woman,  with  feeble  steps, 
and  engrossing  anxiety,  sought  the  presence  of 
her  mistress,  at  once  her  mistress  and  friend, 
surrounded  by  all  the  adjuncts  of  wealth  and 
ease.  The  lady  sat  iu  her  chamber ;  both  bed 
and  windows  were  furnished  with  snowy  white, 
the  floor  was  carpeted  with  India  matting,  the 
chairs  and  sofa  were  bamboo,  cushioned  with 
down,  and  covered  with  white  dimity,  deeply 
fringed,  in  correspondence  with  the  couch  and 
window  curtains.  Vases  of  alabaster  stood  en 
the  complete  toilet,  with  its  costly  appurte- 
nanoes  ;  and  transparent  china,  richly  gilt,  glit- 
tered all  around.  The  balmy  breath  of  April 
floated  through  the  apartment,  and  odors  of 
tuberose,  violet,  and  gardenia  mingled  with  its 
reviving  freshness. 

Mrs.  Marden,  observing  her  faithful  domestic 
enter  uninvited,  was  pleased  at  the  freedom,  and 
said  kindly : 

"Well,  my  good  Nellie,  you  knew  I  was 
;  alone,  and  came  to  bear  me  company.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

44  Yes,  missis ;  I  knowed  our  Miss  Emily  was 
:  gone  out,  and  jist  felt  lonesome  like,  for  all  I 
:  can't  see — so,  I  will  send  Mingo  for  de  bay 
flowers  she  loves,  and  Btop  here,  if  you  please." 

44  Certainly,  Nellie  ;  and  we  will  talk  of  old 
times.  Do  you  remember  my  mother  ?  There 
her  picture  hangs.  I  wish  you  could  see  it, 
Nellie,  with  her  own  sweet  smile,  and  half- 
mournful,  thoughtful  faoe." 

44  Ah,  Missis,  you  may  well  say  dat ;  the  smile 
always  was  sweet,  and  many  is  de '  day  I  see 
her  now,  for  all  new  tings  is  lost  en  me,  and 
dem  I  once  knowed  seems  standin'  about  me, 
when  all  is  dark  beside.  Dere  is  Jacob,  my 
s  husband,  what  died  when  I  was  de  moder  of 
\  tree  children,  and  now  none  is  left.  Two  ob  de 
\  little  ones  soon  went  arter  him,  and  dey  Is  de 
\  company  I  has  now,  when  I  set  alone  windhV 
my  yarn,  and  singin'  de  songs  all  is  weary  of 
hearin'.  I  know  dey  ts  in  de  better  world,  and 
in  my  mind,  I  can  see  dem  a  growin'  in  beauty, 
and  sportin'  in  light  better  dan  de  light  of  dis 
world.  Dey  is  safe,  and  I  don't  ax  dem  back 
any  more.  Bin*,  my  only  gal,  died  whiles 
Mingo  was  a  picaninny,  and  de  sorrow  I  had  den 
seemed  more  dan  any  dat  went  before.  But 
my  blessed  missis,  Heaven  is  good,  and  I  has 
been  brought  to  say  dy  will  be  done  in  all  tines. 
I  ken  not  tell  why  I  ling*er  here  now" — and  the 
old  woman  bent  her  head  submissively  on  her 
bosom — 44  only  I  feels  dis  what  de  Lord  does  is 
right — aye,  and  best." 

At  tSe  point  of  her  discourse,  Nellie  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  abrupt  entrance  ef  Henry,  the 
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ostler,  who  seemed  much  agitated,  and  said,  hur- : 
riedly: 

"  De  carriage,  missis,  ie  seat  for.  Some  haxi- 
dent  is  happened,  and  somebody  hurt  what 
moat  be  brought  home  directly." 

"  Oh  1  Henry,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  tell  me 
all.    Is  Emily  safef" 

"Yes,  marm;  I  know,  I  think  she  be  safe;! 
but  I  most  take  de  carriage,  missis,  must  I  ?" 

"Fly,  instantly  1"  oried  the  lady,  half-dis- 
tracted ;  and  she  rose,  as  she  spoke,  pacing  the ; 
room  in  inoontrollable  alarm.  Nellie  sat  suent, : 
and  clasped  her  hands  on  her  breast  At  length 
she  spoke : 

"  Trust  Him,  missis ;  His  power  is  ober  all."  ; 

"  Dere  be  de  oarriage  comin',  and  all  de  peo-  \ 
pie  a-ridin'  slow,  andmassaonde  box,  alongside 
Hendry,"  shouted  Mingo. 

The  morning  which  rose  so  bright  on  the; 
family  of  Marden,  had  indeed  closed  with  a  < 
frightful  catastrophe.  Emily,  the  loving,  the 
beautiful,  the  beloved,  was  being  borne  to  her 
splendid  home,  a  pallid  corpse.  Old  Nellie's 
forbodings  respecting  Sky-rocket  were  unhappily 
realized.  He  had  become  unmanageable  shortly 
after  the  party  left  Marden,  and  -Emily,  who 
was  courageous,  refused  to  dismount,  thinking 
the  difficulty  would  be  soon  overcome.  She 
succeeded,  in  some  degree,  in  restraining  the 
restive  animal,  who,  with  pointed  ears,  eyes  of; 
fire,  and  head  proudly  erect,  continued  to  shy  j 
along  the  shady  road,  till  a  broken  cart  wheel,  I 
left  carelessly  by  the  way,  seemed  to  startle 
him.  He  gave  a  sudden  bound,  and  was  off 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  leaving  her 
amazed  companions  far  behind.  They  feared; 
increasing  the  fury  of  her  horse  by  vain  endea-  j 
vors  to  overtake  him.  But  one  could  not  be  de-  j 
tained.  George  Ashland  followed  swiftly  in  his 
rear,  and  gained  on  him  only  so  far  as  to  behold 
the  agonizing  spectacle  of  Emily's  fall  against  a 
tree,  which  somewha}  encroached  upon  the  road, 
but  had  been  spared  for  its  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ant shade.  The  maddened  horse,  disencum- 
bered of  her  light  weight,  rushed  forward  with \ 
acceilerated  velocity.  The  spirit  of  a  demon 
seemed  to  inflame  him  with  insensate  rage,  and, 
dashing  his  head  against  a  pine,  he  fell  dead  in-  j 
stantly. 

But  George  Ashland  had  dismounted,  and,; 
coming  up  to  the  fatal  spot  of  Emily's  fall,  at- : 
tempted  to  raise  her  head;  but  the  fearful 
truth  was  manifest  at  once.  Her  fair  brow, 
deeply  indented,  was  rapidly  freezing  into  eter- ; 
nal  coldness.  Her  cerulean  eyes  were  stony 
and  expressionless.  The  seal  of  the  great 
destroyer  was  on  her  matchless  features.  She 
was  henceforth  only  a  preoious  memory  on: 
earth.  Her  spirit  had  sought  that  undiscovered 
country,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  re- ; 
turns.  The  anguish  of  the  young  man,  when 
this  terrible  discovery  broke  slowly  on  his 
mind,  none  can  paint.  He  called,  in  frantio  ac- 
cents, on  her  name,  and  besought  her,  by  all 
the  deathless  love  he  bore  her,  to  look  up  and  < 
speak  to  him  but  one  word.  Oh !  vain  adju- 
ration to  the  dead,  so  often  made,  0fr  never 
heeded  1  Her  young  companions  surrounded; 
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her.  All  was  done  that  love  and  tenderness 
oould  suggest ;  and  her  father  came — the  man 
of  high  repute,  the  possessor  of  vast  wealth, 
the  lover  of  the  world,  and  the  world's  honors. 
What  were  they  ail  to  him  now  ?  His  strong 
heart  heaved  with  convulsive  sobs,  and  hismind 
oould  not  fathom  the  extent  of  the  vast 
calamity  which  had  overtaken  him  in  an  instant. 
He  was  bringing  home  to  his  wife  the  mortal 
remains  of  their  only  and  idolized  child.  - 

Mrs.  Marden  stood  In  the  piazza,  and  her 
faithful  old  Nellie  had  groped  her  way  after  her. 
The  oarriage  stopped.  Mr.  Marden  slowly  de- 
scended from  the  box,  opened  the  door,  and 
taking  the  lovely  burden  into  his  arms,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house.  A  shriek  from  the  mother 
told  all,  as  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  atten- 
dants. "My  daughter!  my  daughter!  would  to 
God  I  had  died  for  thee  1"  and  she  was  borne 
into  her  chamber,  where  insensibility  came  to 
her  relief,  and,  for  a  brief  space,  her  sufferings 
were  suspended. 

Some  deem  it  a  trial  of  patience  to  sit  by  the 
bedside  of  the  afflicted;  to  hear  the  bitter  com- 
plaint ;  to  witness  the  tears,  which  cannot,  and 
ought  not  to  be  restrained ;  to  participate  in 
the  gloomy  sphere,  which  sorrow  gathers  around 
its  mournful  presence;  but  Nellie  was  not  of 
these.  Insensible,  by  reason  of  her  infirmity, 
to  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  set  apart,  by 
her  poverty,  from  many  of  its  luxuries,  and  all 
of  its  refinements,  she  had  yet  a  warm  and 
charitable  heart.  She  had  experienced  the 
truth  of  those  words — "  It  is  better  to  go  to  the 
house  of  morning,  than  to  the  house  of  joy." 
And  now,  when  all  were  interdicted  from  enter- 
ing that  apartment  where  Mrs.  Marden  lay  in 
her  great  anguish,  old  Nellie,  the  faithful  friend, 
the  humble  dependant,  sat,  intent  on  doing  good, 
and  administering  all  the  consolation  in  her 
power  to  her  suffering  mistress.  There  was  a  sim- 
ple pathos  in  her  language,  while  so  employed, 
which  insensibly  drew  the  attention  of  the  mour- 
ner, and  led  her  thoughts  in  the  direction  intend- 
ed by  her  comforter.  For  two  successive  days,lNeI- 
lie  sat  by  the  bedside  of  her  mistress,  and  would 
give  place  to  none  in  the  effort  to  console  her. 
Late  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  she  re- 
marked, in  an  affecting  and  solemn  manner: 

"  De  last  of  my  children  is  gone,  and  I  must 
watch  wid  her  dis  night,  for  to-morrow  dey  will 
lay  her  away,  and  who  ken  fill  her  place  den  to 
blind  Nellie,  what  has  watched  her  many  a 
night  before,  and  did  not  tink  to  witness  de  day 
of  her  departure." 

It  was  night.  Dimly  burned  the  death-lamp 
beside  the  bier  of  the  young  and  lovely ;  and 
one  was  there  who  felt  for  her  a  mother's  love. 
Silently,  cautiously,  had  Nellie  sought  the 
chamber  of  death.  Its  dimness  was  no  detri- 
ment to  her-— for  her  the  light  of  this  world  had 
gone  out  forever,  long  ago.  So,  on  she  came, 
and,  approaching  the  coffined  dead,  she  felt  her 
way  to  the  head  of  the  corpse.  Slowly,  care- 
fully, she  passed  her  hand  over  the  olassic  and 
death-cold  features.  A  faint  sound  escaped 
her  lips,  as,  by  strange  instinct,  she  established 
their  identity. 
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"  My  child  t  my  white  dove  1  don  was  an  an- 
gel already,  before  Farrer  took  dee !" 

And  morning  dawned.  The  8 tin-bright  morn- 
ing of  southern  realms.  Dappled  was  the  sky 
with  oriental  and  ever-changing  splendor.  Blithe 
rose  the  anthem  of  nature's  sweet  minstrels ; 
brightly  bloomed  spring's  floral  harbingers; 
wide  was  the  expanse  of  daiBy-enamelled  fields. 
The  young  year  was  coming  forth  with  garlands 
of  beauty  and  promises  of  rich  fruition.  Pause 
here,  man,  and  lightly  "tread.  Earth. rejoices^ 
and  will  rejoice,  as^he  has  done  for  ages .  past, 
and  will  oontinme  to  do  for  ages  to  come, -when 
thou  and  I  sleep  caknly  beneath  her  verdant 


surface,  and  when  eur  spirits  are  freed  from 
her  bondage..  Look  here,  pause,  and  tread 
lightly  I  Here  are  two  mortal  bodies ;  one  fair, 
and  young,  and  beautiful,  beyond  the  avenge 
of  earthly  beauty ;  the  other  dark,  and  time- 
worn,  and  unlovely.  But  both  are  dead  1  so  we 
are  aooustomed  to  call,  those  gone  before.  "Yet  i 
Nellie,  .the  blind  woman,  .had  passed  away 
during  her  last  watch  of  love  over  hex  foster- 
child — and  who  can  say  but  the  spirits  of  these 
two,  alike  pure  and'  .pious,  had  trod  together 
the  viewless  ^ath  which  leads  to  ether  worlds, 
and  woke  together  to  the  glories  of  an  unending 
and  oelestial  life  ? 


LIVE  AND  HELP  LlVg. 


Mighty  in  faith  and  hope,  why  art  thou  sad  ? 
Sever  the  green  wishes,  look  up  and  be  glad ! 
Bee  all  around  thee,  below  and  above, 
The  beautiful,  bountiful,  gifts  of  God's  lore. 

What  though  our  hearts  beat  with  death's  sullen 
wavesf 

What  though  the  green  sod  is  broken  by  graves  ? 
The  sweet  hopes  that  never  shall  fade  from  their 
bloom, 

Make  their  dim  birth-chamber  down  in  the  tomb ! 

Parses  or  Christianman,  bondman  or  free, 
Loves  and  humanities  still  are  for  thee ; 
Some  little  good  every  day  to  achieve,  t 
Some  slighted  spirit  no  longer  to  grieve. 


)  In  the  tents  of  the  desert,  alone  on  the  sea, 
|  On  the  far-away  hills  with  the  starry  Chaldee ; 
\  Condemned,  and  in  prison,  dishonored,  reviled,  , 
!  God's  arm  b  around  thee,  and  thou  art  his  ©hild. 

I  Mine  be  the  lip,  ever  truthful  and  bold  ,* 
|  Mine  be  the  heart,  never  careless  and  cold ; 
A  faith  humbly  trustful,  a  life  free  from  blame, 
>  An  else  is  unstable  as  flax  in  the  flame. 

!  And  while  the  softjskiet  are  so  starry  and  blue, 
>And  while  the  wide  earth  is  fresh  with  God's  dew, 
:  Though  all  around  me  the  sad  sit  and  sigh, 
I  will  be  glad  that  I  live  and  must  die. 

— [Alice  Carey. 


SPECIMENS  OF  SIAMESE  llTERATURE. 


The  literature  of  Siam  is  in  the  form  of  both 
prose  and  verse,  and  is  divided  into  sacred  and 
profane  ;  the  first  being  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  the  last  in  Pali.  M.  Pallegoix  has  given 
translations  of  some  specimens  of  the  popular 
literature.  The  following  are  examples  of 
Siamese  proverbs :  "  When  you  go  to  the  forest 
do  not  leave  your  axe  behind  you." — "  Do  not 
place  your  bark  across  the  current  of  the  river." 
— "  The  elephant,  although  he  have  four  legs, 
yet  sometimes  trips ;  and  a  man,  however  learn- 
ed, is  liable  to  make  mistakes."—"  If  you  land 
yon  may  encounter  a  tiger ;  if  you  continue  in 
your  boat,  you  may  fall  upon  a  crocodile."— 
"Nobility  implies  but  pedigree, but  manners 
the  man."—"  If  a  dog  bite  yon,  do  not  bite  the 
dog  in  .return." — "  Why  should  a  man  fear*  the 
rainy  ho  dwells  under  the  sky  ?"  The  following 
is  a  Siamese  fable :  "  Avarioe  is  an  enemy  to 
property,  and  may  even  lead  to  death.  A  cer- 
tain hunter  was  in  the  practice  of  shooting  ele- 
phants, for  the  nourishment  of  his  wife  and 
children.  One  day  he  discharged  his  bow  at  an 


elephant,  which,  struck  by  his  arrow,  and  mad- 
dened by  the  pain  of  the  wound,  pursued  him 
in  order  to  kill  him.  The  hunter,  in  order  to 
escape,  ascended  a  white  ant-hill,  on  which  lay 
a  snake,  that  bit  him.  Enraged,  he  slew  the 
snake.  The  elephant  continued  to  pursue,  but 
the  arrow,  by  which  he  had  been  struck,  being 
a  poisoned  one,  he  fell  dead  dose  to  the  ant- 
hill ;  and  the  hunter  himself  died  of  the  bite  of 
the  snake,  leaving  his  bow  still  Btrung.  Mean- 
while, a  wolf,  in  search  of  prey,  came  to  the 
spot,  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  what  he  saw 
before  him.  f  Behold  me  rich,  for  this  turn,' 
said  he,  'for  good  fortune  has  befallen  me. 
The  elephant  will  last  me  three  months— the 
man  seven  days — and  I  will  make  two  meals  of 
the  snake.  But,'  added  he, 1  why  should  I  al- 
low the  bowstring  to  be  wasted?  Better  that  I 
eat  it  first  to  appease  my  hunger.'  Thus  medi- 
ating, he  bit*  the  string ;  and  the  bow  rebound- 
ing, broke  his  Skull,  and  he  perished  on  the 
Bpot."  .A 
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"Lead  ub  not  into  temptation,"  a  petition 
offered  up  daily,  we  presume,  by  many  millions 
of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  yet  among  the 
many  earnest  hearts  who  utter  it,  few,  perhaps, 
are  those  who  realize  its  full  import  I  * "  Lead 
w,  a  desire  So  enlarged  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  humanity,  and  therefore  bind- 
ing us  by  its  very  utterance,  to  beware  of  tempt-  \ 
ing  others  to  aught  of  evil ;  and  yet  may  we  not: 
'oftentimes;  by  our  very  heedlessness,  draw; 
aside  from  the  path  of  truth  and  uprightness 
those  whose  errors  may  spring  rather  from 
weakness  than  from  willful  wickedness  ? 

It  is  now  some  years  since  we  were  passing  a 
summer  at  Vevay,  where,  amid  the  mingled 
loveliness  and  majesty  of  the  surrounding  scene- ; 
ry,  we  found  each  day  new  sources  of  enjoyment 
and  admiration.  Sometimes,  we  indulged  in 
the  dreamy  delight  of  sauntering  along  the 
vine-clad  slopes,  or  basking  upon  the  sunny 
lake ;  but  more  frequently  our  excursions  led 
us  to  the  mountain  paths,  so  familiar,  doubtless, 
to  many  of  our  readers  ;  and  where  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  way  only  impart  an  added  zest  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  traveller.  These  excursions 
were  suddenly  put  an  end  to  by  the  illness  of 
one  of  our  party.  The  youngest  and  most  joy- 
ous amongst  us  was  brought,  by  a  malignant 
fever,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave  Happily, 
the  disease  did  not  prove  fatal,  but  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  season  of  depressing  languor  and 
exhaustion,  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  the 
malady  itself.  A  change  of  air  was  recommended 
for  the  invalid,  and  Berne  was  named  to  ns  as 
the  most  suitable  place  to  which  we  could  re- 
move her  for  a-while.  Accordingly,  we  pre- 
pared for  a  speedy  ehange  of  residence ;  and : 
being  much  pleased  with  a  Swiss  servant  who 
had  during  the  time  of  illness  been  most  assidu- 
ous in  her  tender  and  watchful  care,  we  resolved 
to  take  her  along  with  us.  No  objection  was 
anticipated  to  this  plan  on  the  part  of  Jeannette ; 
Roux,  as  she  seemed  to  be  very  warmly  attached 
to  our  youthful  invalid ;  and,  although  her  hus- ; 
band  and  two  children  were  residing  at  Vevay, 
we  knew  that  her  little  ones  were  well  cared  for 
by  an  elder  sister ;  and  as  for  her  husband,  he 
also  was  in  the  service  of  an  English  family.; 
So  without  the  slightest  misgivings  as  to  Jean- 
nette 's  willingness  to  accompany  us  during  our 
temporary  absence  from  Vevay,  I  called  her  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  acquainted  her  with  our 
wishes. 

A  deadly,  pallor  at  once  overspread  her  usually 
bright  and  ruddy  features.  Her  knees  trembled, j 
and  she  grasped  the  nearest  chair  for  support. 
"  Thank  .you,  madam,  thank  you ;  but.  I  cannot 
go  with  you." 

"  Why  not,  Jeannette  ?   I  thought  your  were ; 
attached  to  us  all,  and  that  you  would  be  sorry 
to  part  from  Miss  Lisa,  while  ahe  is  so  weak,  and ) 
likes  so  much  to  have  you  about  her."  j 

"  So  I  am,  very,  very  sorry,"  replied  she,  while  ^ 
the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  ttI  would  \ 


like  to  go  over  the  world  with  Miss  tisa,  but— 
;  I  cannot." 

"You  "know,  Jeannette,  that  your  children 
;  will  be  taken  good  care  of  while  you  are  away, 
and  that  our  absence  from  Vevay  is  not  not 
likely  to  be  a  long  one,  so  it  is  not,  I  presume, 
on  their  account  that  you  Recline  accompanying 
us.'* 

M  Oh !  no,  madam.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth 
:  about  it.  You  have  all  been  very  good  to  nse, 
but  you  don't  know."  added  she,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  bursting  into  an  agony 
;  of  grief— "you  don't  know  what  a  guiHy  wretch 
you  have  before  you." 

At  this  moment  her  whole,  frame  trembled 
violently,  and  the  stout,  hale  woman  sank  on  the 
floor  before  we  had  time  to  support  her.  After 
\  the  use  of  some  simple  cordial,  poor  Jeannette 
;  was  so  far  revived  as  to  sit  upright  on  a  chair, 
whence  we  would  not  suffer  her  to  rise,  although 
she  made  many  efforts  to  do  so.  Still  was  her 
face  concealed  by  her  outspread  hands,  and  her 
whole  form  was  convulsed  wijth  the  violence  of 
;  her  sobs.  We  knew  not  what  consolation  to 
!  offer,  as  the  cause  of  her  deep  emotion  was  alto- 
;  gether  a  mystery  to  us.  At  length  the  struggle 
:  ceased.  She  sat  a  few  moments  in  perfect  still- 
j  ness,  while  we  stood  silently  around  her,  per- 
plexed at  what  was  passing  before  us.  One 
;  deep  sigh  escaped  her,  and  rising  up  with  an 
evident  effort  from  her  seat,  she  clasped  her 
hands  together  in  the  attitude  of  supplication, 
|  and  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  stood 
I  before  us  pale  and  motionless  as  a  marble  statue. 
; "  Oh !  madam,  I  will  tell  you  all,  but  then  you 
;  will  despise  and  hate  me." 

We  interrupted  her  with  assurances  that  this 
was  not  possible,  but  she  seemed  neither  to 
hear  nor  to  hearken  to  our  words.  Still  she 
stood  in  the  same  pale,  statue-like  rigidity,  and 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  related  to  us 
the  following  story : — 

"  You  know  my  husband,  ladies—how  hand- 
some and  good  he  is.  We  were  neighbors  in 
our  childhood,  went  to  the  same  school,  and 
played  on  the  same  village  green.  Before  I  was 
seventeen,  I  had  promised  to  marry  him ;  but 
we  were  so  poor  that  our  parents  said  we  must 
wait  a-while  until  we  had  earned  a  little  money 
to  begin  our  housekeeping.  However,  after  a 
little  time  my  mother's  heart  melted,  and  she 
persuaded  my  fatherto  let  us  marry.  '  Pierron,' 
said  she,  'they  Will  be  more  likely  to  work  hard 
when  they  are  married ;  so,  like  a  good  man, 
give  your  consent.'  My  father,  though  some- 
what rough  to  others,  was  gentle  enough  to  my 
mother,  and  she  usually  got  her  own  way  with 
him.  So  we  were  married,"  continued  she,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "  and  we  thought  ourselves  the  hap- 
piest beings  in  the  world,  when,  soon  afterwards, 
We  were  both  hired  in  the  service  of  a  rich  Eng- 
lish lady  and  gentleman,  who  had  just  arrived 
at  Berne.  It  was  a  very  easy  place,  as  our  mas- 
ter and  mistress  passed  most  of  their  time  in 
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making  excursions,  and  we  were  left  much  to 
ourselves.  Our  master  used,  occasionally,  to 
carry  home  from  the  bank  large  bags  of  dollars, 
and  lay  them  upon  the  drawing-room  table,  and 
often  we  saw  him  and  the  lady  take  out  several 
at  a  time  in  a  careless  way,  just  when  they 
wanted  them.  One  day  Andre"  said  to  me, 1  Oh ! 
Jeanne tte,  how  happy  we  should  be  if  we  hadj 
only  a  few  of  those  dollars  which  our  master 
seems  to  care  so  little  about.1  Poor  Andre" 
meant  no  harm,  in  saying  this,  for  there  is  not 
a  better  or  more  pious  man  in  Switzerland  than 
he  is ;  but  as  his  words  reached  my  ear,  a 
wicked  thought  crept  in  along  with  them,  and 
all  that  day,  even  when  I  was  hard  at  work,  it 
occurred  to  me  again  and  again  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  take  some  of  the  dollars  out  of  the 
bag  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  how  my  mas- 
tor  would  never  know  it,  or  feel  himself  the 
poorer  for  it.  That  night  I  could  not  say  a 
prayer  on  going  to  bed.  My  mind  was  too  busy 
about  other  things.  Next  morning,  on  going 
into  the  drawing-room,  I  saw  the  gray  linen  bag 
upon  the  table  with  a  string  tied  carelessly 
around  it.  I  thought  it  was  no  harm  just  to 
open  it,  and  look  at  the  money.  Oh  1  madam, 
if  I  had  only  then  turned  away  from  the  temp- 
tation !  if  I  had  only  then  cried  out  to  God  for 
help !"  added  she,  burying  her  face  once  more  in ; 
her  hands,  and  bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
After  a  few  moments'  pause,  she  raised  up  her ; 
head,  and  continued  her  story  in  the  same  low  \ 
yet  intense  tone  as  before. 

"  I  approached  the  table,  untied  the  bag,  took  \ 
one  of  the  dollars  in  my  hand,  looked  at  it,  and : 
replaced  it  in  the  bag.  A  voice  seemed  to  warn ; 
me  to  leave  the  spot.  I  drew  back  for  a  moment,  : 
but  again  my  husband's  words  recurred  to  my ; 
mind,  and  I  though  how  happy  a  little  of  this : 
wealth  would  make  us  both.  I  returned  to  the ; 
table,  and  hastily  opened  the  bag  again,  took : 
out  one  dollar,  and  then  another,  tied  up  the ; 
bag,  and  went  away.  The  next  time  I  was  alone  j 
with  my  husband,  I  told  him  what  I  had  done.  I 
He  seemed  shocked,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  spoke  angrily  to  me,  and  desired  me  to  go 
and  replace  the  money  in  the  bag.  I  returned 
to  the  drawing-room  to  do  so,  but  the  bag  was 
gone.  I  told  Andre*,  who  said  that  it  could  not 
now  be  helped,  so  I  must  only  keep  the  dollars. 

"  For  a  few  days  I  was  miserable.  I  felt  that 
God  was  angry  with  me,  and  that  I  had  no  right 
to  pray  to  him  now.  Besides,  my  husband  ap- 
peared to  look  less  kindly  upon  me  than  before, 
and  I  expected  every  moment  that  my  mistress 
would  reproach  me  with  the  theft,  but  she 
seemed  to  have  no  suspicion  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  I  gradually  grew  satisfied — no,  not 
satisfied,  but  hardened.  I  even  persuaded  my 
husband  that  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in 
taking  a  few  dollars  from  those  who  were  so 
rich  that  they  did  not  even  miss  what  had  been 
taken  from  them.  I  reminded  him  of  his  own 
words,  and  wrought  on  his  mind  until  he  be- 
came my  companion  in  guilt.  Once  and  again, 
we  robbed  our  master  in  the  same  way,  and  were  • 
one  day  oounting  together  our  ill-gotton  gains,  i 
when  we  were  arrested  by  the  police,  who  car- 


:  ried  us  and  our  stolen  dollars  before  the  magis- 
trate. We  were  confronted  with  our  master, 
\  who  stated  that,  his  suspicions  being  awakened, 
j  he  had  marked  the  dollars  in  his  bag,  some  of 
;  which  were  found  in  our  possession.  We  con- 
:  f eased  our  guilt,  and  intreated  for  mercy.  He 
too,  was  so  good  as  to  ask  our  pardon,  but  it  was 
refused.  Oh !  madam,  how  can  I  tell  you  all 
that  followed  1 — our  forcible  separation,  our  im- 
\  prisonment,  disgrace,  and  banishment  from  our 
;  native  Canton---the  misery  of  my  poor  mother, 
•  too,  who  was  nearly  brought  to  death's  door  by 
her  sorrow  for  our  crime— oh  I  it  is  terrible  even 
;  now,  to  think  upon  it  all. 

"My  father  had  lately  died, else  he  would 
:  surely  have  cursed  me  for  bringing  shame  upon 
:  our  family.  I  was  spared  that  misery.  As  for 
;  my  mother,  she  could  not  bear  to  live  any  longer 
:  among  her  own  people,  so  she  came  her ;  and 
;  she  lived  long  enough — thank  God  1 — to  witness 
|  our  penitence,  and  to  give  us  her  blessing  before 
:  she  died, 

"And,  now,  madam,"  continued  Jeannette, 
;  slowly  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  "  can 
you  wonder  at  my  refusing  to  accompany  Miss 
Lisa  to  Berne  ?.  Oh,  no  !  As  long asshe  remains, 
:  I  will  gladly  serve  her,  night  and  day,  if  she 
will  condescend  to  accept  the  services  of  such 
an  unworthy  wretch ;  but  I  cannot  go  to  Berne 
with  her." 

The  words  of  kindness  and  encouragement  that 
followed  this  affecting  scene,  need  not  be  detailed 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  our  leaving  Ve- 
vay,  we  parted  from  Jeannette  with  deep  regret. 
Circumstances  prevented  our  return  to  Vevay, 
so  we  saw  her  no  more,  but  have  since  heard  of 
her  becoming  the  faithful  and  tried  servant  of  a 
friend  who  resided  for  some  time  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  who,  before  leaving  it,  saw  her  set- 
tled at  home  with  her  husband  and  children  in 
a  neat  cottage,  where  she  seemed  perfectly  con- 
tented with  her  humble  position  in  life. 

Many  messages  of  regard  and  good-will  have 
passed  between  us,  and  we  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  from  our  friend  that  in  all 
domestic  matters,  Jeannette  was  honest  to  a 
scrupulous  degree,  and  that  if,  by  chance  or 
carelessness,  money  was  left  about,  she  would 
bring  it  back  hastily  to  the  owners,  placing  it 
in  their  hands  with  a  sort  of  impatient  earnest- 
ness which  ill-accorded  with  the  usual  calmness 
of  her  character.  Jeannette  had  learned  her 
own  weakness,  and  although  stronger  now  than 
before  her  fall — for  she  had  learned  the  secret 
of  a  higher  and  surer  strength  than  her  own — 
yet  she  wisely  sought  to  avoid  entering  into 
temptation. 

We,  too,  have  learned  a  lesson  from  her  his- 
tory, and  we  would  entreat  others  also  to  beware 
of  placing  temptation  in  the  way  of  those  whose 
circumstances  may  render  them  peculiarly  acces- 
sible to  its  assaults. 


Labob  and  Wisdom. — Men  who  are  laborious 
succeed  in  life,  if  to  their  industry  they  couple 
wisdom.  Prosperous  success  in  our  undertak- 
ings is  the  effect  not  only  of  toil,  but  a  proper 
ohoice  of  one's  work. 
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ABBIE  PRINCE'S  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

BY  VIRGINIA  F.  TOWNSBJTD. 


"  Oh,  isn't  it  beautiful !    Isn't  it  lovely,  mam-  j 
ma  ?"  and  little  Abbie  Prince  scampered  wildly ! 
about  the  room,  holding  up  the  new  wax  doll 
which  she  had  just  drawn  from  grandpa's  stock- 
ing— the  only  one  in  the  house  which  would 
hold  it. 

I  hardly  know  which  looked  the  prettiest  at 
that  moment— the  little  lady  or  her  doll.  Ab- 
bie Prince  was  certainly  not  a  handsome  child, 
but  her  soft  grey  eyes  were  so  sparkling  with 
delight,  her  fat  little  cheeks  so  flushed  up  with 
mingled  pride  and  happiness  at  this  new  prize 
she  had  discovered,  that  I  am  not  certain  your 
glance  would  have  rested  longest  on  her,  than  on 
the  beautifuj  brown  curls,  or  the  pink  cheeks 
and  rosy  lips  of  the  new  doll  that  she  held  first ; 
in  one  hand  and  then  in  the  other,  to  the  mani- : 
fest  peril  of  the  neck  that  sat  daintily  on  those : 
white  shoulders. . 

"  A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  my  little  rob- 
bin !"  said  a  loud,  hearty  voice  behind  the  little 
child,  and  the  next  moment  a  pair  of  strong : 
arms  had  lifted  her  up,  and  soft,  tender  kisses ! 
were  dropping  upon  Abbie's  forehead. 

"Now,  papa,  how  could  you  catch  me  so?" 
half  laughed,  half  pouted  the  child,  as  she 
looked  down  on  her  night-dress  and  bare  feet, 
while  Mrs.  Prince,  who  had  come  into  the  room 
to  witness  Abbie's  exploriations  into  grandpa's 
stocking,  added,  as  she  smoothed  her  hair  before 
the  Bmall  mirror,  "  Come,  come,  my  little  crazy- 
headed  girl.  The  breakfast  bell  will  ring  in  five 
minutes,  and  here  you  are  without  so  much  as 
your  stockings  on." 

But  it  was  a  good  many  five  minutes  before 
Abbie  presented  herself  at  the  breakfast-table 
that  morning,  and  when  she  did  there  was  a 
demure,  half-thoughtful  expression  on  her; 
round  little  face  quite  unusual  to  it,  for  Abbie 
was  an  only  child,  and  a  half-spoiled  one,  of 
course  "  Why  didn't  you  bring  Dolly  down  to ' 
breakfast,  and  what  makes  you  look  so  sober, 
little  girl  ?"  questioned  the  father,  as  his  child 
quietly  took  her  seat  on  his  left  hand 


"  I  forgot  all  about  her,  papa,  because  1  was 
wondering  if  all  the  little  children  would  have 
a  merry  Christmas  like  mine  to-day." 

"Were  you,  little  daughter?"  The  father's 
voice  was  not  quite  steady.  "  Well,  we  can  only 
ask  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven  to  give  Viem 
one,  too." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it,"  running  her  small 
fingers  through  the  napkin-ring.  "  But  after  I've 
asked  him,  I  want  to  do  something  too.  Can't 
you  tell  me  how,  papa  ?" 

Before  Mr.  Prince  could  reply,  there  was  a 
sudden  ring  of  the  door-bell.  A  moment  later 
a  domestic  entered  and  said,  rather  impatiently, 
"  Please,  sir,  there's  a  poor,  broken-down,  old 
body  at  the  door,  who  says  she's  left  somebody 
at  home  that's  a-starvin'.  Shall  I  give  her  a 
crust  o'  bread,  or  send  her  off?  I  dare  say  she's 
an  old  decaver  after  all." 

"  Well,  she's  to  answer  for  that,  not  we,  Bid- 
dy. Tell  the  woman  to  come  in,"  answered  Mr. 
Prince  quickly,  for  his  warm  heart  was  filled 
with  much  pity  for  the  poor  and  the  suffering 
this  fair  Christmas  morning. 

She  came  into  the  room — that  old,  shivering 
woman — and  the  sharp  winter  wind  had  driven 
the  gray  hairs  across  her  forehead,  and  her  clean, 
but  thin,  faded  dress — her  cold,  bare  hands — 
;  her  pallid,  attenuated  face,  told  her  story  at  once: 
she  was  a  beggar  and  an  invalid. 

"  Sit  right  down  here  by  the  fire,  and  warm 
yourself,"  said  Mr,  Prince,  with  a  world  of  pity 
in  his  tones,  as  he  drew  his  own  great,  easy 
chair  before  the  grate,  while  his  wife  hurriedly 
piled  a  plate  with  warm  hash  and  sweet  potatoes. 

"Let  me  carry  it  to  her,  mamma,  please," 
whispered  Abbie,  putting  up  her  eager  little 
hands. 

Tears  broke  into  the  dim  eyes  of  the  old  wo- 
man as  Abbie  gave  her  the  plate. 

"  God  bless  you,  little  one !"  she  said.   "  111 
save  it  for  Katie.    She's  as  young  and  tender  as 
you  are,  and  I  couldn't  l«t  my  darling  starve.  I 
am  an  old  woman,  and  Death  will  come  for  me 
5  (359j 
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in  a  few  weeks  at  the  farthest,  so  I'd  have  stayed 
at  home  and  met  him  boldly,  where  the  last 
stick  was  burning  and  the  last  crust  gone ;  but 
I  couldn't  see  that  little  one,  that  was  reared  as 
tenderly  as  you  were,  dying  for  a  little  some- 
thing to  eat." 

"  Oh,  where  does  she  live  f  Cant  I  go  to  her, 
mamma  ?"  cried  Abbie,  and  her  sweet  face  was 
very  full  of  pity. 

"Grandma,  grandma,  have  you  brought  me 
something  to  eat  f "  The  voice  was  very  full  of 
plaintive  eagerness,  that  asked  the  question,  as 
the  door  was  pushed  hastily  open,  and  Abbie 
and  Biddy— one  carrying  a  bundle,  the  other  a 
basket — looked  eagerly  into  the  attic. 

No  wonder  they  both  shuddered,  it  was  so 
bare,  so  cold,  so  wretched  1  The  tangled  golden 
hair  swept  across  the  face  of  the  little  creature 
who  stood  there  frightened  and  trembling,  while 
her  blue  hands  and  half-bared  feet  were  a  piti- 
ful sight  to  behold. 

"  Little  girl,"  said  Abbie,  panting  In  her  eager 
haste,  as  she  came  toward  the  child—"  your 
grandma's  at  our  house,  and  we've  come  for  you 
to  go  home  with  us.  Biddy's  brought  you  some 
of  my  clothes.  I  guess  they'll  just  fit,  and  'ma 
wrapped  up  a  whole  sight  of  cake  and  things  for 
you  to  eat !" 

Oh,  how  bright  little  Katie's  wistful  face  grew, 
and  how  she  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands 
when  Abbie  opened  the  basket,  and  she  saw  the 
frosted  Christmas  cake,  and  the  tarts  rising  up 
from  the  little  scollopped  circles  of  crust  in  ruby- 
colored  mounds  1  I  can  hardly  tell  you  which 
was  the  happiest,  the  little  girls  whose  benumed 
hands  received  these  things,  half  wondering  if 
an  angel  had  not  come  to  her ;  or  the  tittle  girl 
who,  standing  by,  saw  her  eat  them  with  an  eag 
erness  that  told  better  than  any  words  of  the 
long,  long  hunger  that  had  preceded  the  feast. 

"  Papa,  she  need  not  go  away  again,  need  she  ? 
She  says  she  is  sure  this  house  is  Heaven,  and 
I  have  given  her  my  old  doll,  and  we've  been 
playing  mother  all  the  afternoon."  And  Abbie 
Prince  nestled  coaxingly  to  her  father's  side  as  he 
stood  there  alone,  looking  dreamily  into  the  fire. 

"  No,  pussy,  she  needn't  go,"  placing  his  hand 
tenderly  on  the  little  restless  head.  "Mother 
and  I  have  settled  all  this  thing  before.  The 
grandmother — poor  old  soul  I— cannot  hold  out 
more  than  a  month  longer.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  that  people  who  have  enjoyed  all  the  com- 
forts of  life,  should  be  brought  so  low." 

"  And  after  ihe  is  gone,  papa  ?" 

"  Oh,  Katie  shall  stay  with  you,  if  she  likes, 
and  will  be  a  good  girl.  I've  long  felt  that  you 
needed  a  playmate,  and  she  promises  to  be  just; 
the  one.  Well,  now,  little  girl,  your  wish  at  the  j 
breakfast-table  has  been  gratified..  You've  giv-; 
en  somebody  else  a  merry  Christmas.  Have; 
you  had  one  yourself  f" 

The  sweet,  beaming,  uplifted  face  answered; 
him.   "  Oh,  papa,  the  merriest  in  my  life  1" 

"And  the  merriest  of  my  life  too,"  lisped 
the.Boft  voice  of  little  Katie,  who  had  stolen  into 
the' room  unobserved,  and  now  came  and  slip- 
ped her  hand  in  Abble's. 


Little  children,  when  you  read  this  story,  will 
not  you  too  sit  down  and  consider  how  you  can 
make- a  "  merry  Christmas  for  somebody  else  f 


GEN.  TOM  THUMB'S  VISIT  TO  QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

"On  our  second  visit  to  the  Queen,"  says 
Barnum,  "  we  were  received  in  what  is  called  the 
i 1  Yellow  Dra wing-Room,'  a  magnificent  apart- 
;  xnent,  surpassing  in  splendor  and  gorgeousness 
j  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  .  It  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  gallery,  and  is  entered  from 
that  apartment.  It  was  hung  with  drapery  of 
rich  yellow  satin  damask,  the  couches,  sofas, 
and  chairs,  being  covered  ,with  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  vases,  urns,  and  ornaments,  were 
all  of  modern  pattern*,  and  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship.  The  room  was  panelled  in  gold, 
and  the  cornices  beautifully  carved  and  gilt. 
The  tables,  pianos,  &c.,  were  mounted  with 
gold,  inlaid  with  pearls  of  various  hues,  and 
of  the  most  elegant  devices. 

"  We  were  ushered  into  this  gorgeous  drawing- 
room  before  the  queen  and  royal  circle  had  left 
the  dining-room,  and,  as  they  approached,  the 
General  bowed  respectfully,  and  remarked  to 
her  majesty,  that  'he  had  seen  her  before,' 
adding,  *  I  think  this  is  a  prettier  room  than  the 
picture-gallery ;  that  chandelier  is  very  fine.' 

"  The  queen  smilingly  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  said  she  hoped  he  was  very  well. 
" '  Yes,  ma'am,'  he  replied  4  I'm  first-rate.' 
"'General,'  continued  the  queen, *  this  is  the 
Prince  of  Wales.' 

" 1  How  are  you,  Prince  V  said  the  General, 
shaking  him  by  the  hand  ;  and  then  standing 
beside  the  Prince,  he  remarked, '  The  Prince  is 
taller  than  I  am,  but  I  fed  as  big  as*  anybody' — 
upon  which  he  strutted  up  and  down  the  room 
;  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  amid  shouts  of  laughter 
:  from  all  present. 

"The  Queen  then  introduced  the  Princess 
Royal,  and  the  General  immediately  led  her  to 
;  his  elegant  little  sofa,  Which  we  took  with  us, 
and  with  much  politeness  sat  himself  down  be- 
side her.  Shortly,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  went 
through  his  various  peformanoes  as  before,  and 
the  queen  handed  him  an  elegant  and  costly 
souvenir,  which  had  been  expressly  made  for 
him  by  her  order ;  for  which,  he  told  her, '  he 
was  very  much 'Obliged,  and  would  keep  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.' 

"The  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  ('daughter  of 
Louis  Philippe,)  was  present  on  this  occasion. 
She  asked  the  General  where  he  was  going  when 
he  left  London  f 
" '  To  Paris,'  he  replied. 
M  ( Whom  do  you  expect  to  see  there  V  she 
continued. 

"  Of  course,  all  expected  he  would  answer, 
'  The  King  of  the  French ;'  but  the  little  fellow 
replied: 

"*I  shall  see  Monsieur  de  Guillaudeu  in 
Paris.' 

"The  two  Queens  looked  inquiringly  to  me, 
and  when  I  informed  them  that  Mons.  G.  was 
my  French  naturalist,  who  had  preceded  me  to 
Paris,  they  laughed  most  heartily." 
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Alfred  Bkaumobt,  an  orphan,  lived  with  an 
aunt  to  whom  he  was  a  perpetual  torment,  from 
his  propensity  to  play  mischievous  pranks,  and 
to  ridicule  the  infirmities  or  peculiarities  of  his 
fellow-creatures.   We  shall  give  an  instance  or 
two  of  his  unbecoming  and  very  blameable 
conduct ;  he  has  been  known  to  ask  questions 
of  a  blind  man  which  it  was  impossible* for  him 
to  answer ;  and  to  amuse  himself  by  the  sight 
of  two  lame  beggars  painfully  laboring  to  out- 
walk each  other  for  a  few  halfpence,  which  he  ] 
proposed  to  give  to  the  winner.   His  aunt  often  j 
vainly  reproved  such  unfeeling  conduct,  and! 
told  him  how  sinful  it  was  to  mock  those  whom ; 
God  had  afflicted. 

In  the  town  not  far  distant  from  the  place : 
where  Alfred  lived,  there  resided  a  hump-; 
backed  attorney.  One  morning  ten  persons; 
came  into  his  office  at  the  same  hour,  eaoh 
having  received  a  notioe  to  go  there.  They 
were  all  humpbacks :  the  lawyer  supposed 
that  they  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  him  into  ridicule,  and  they  thought 
that  he  had  called  them  together  from  the  same 
motive.  However,  after  mutual  explanations, 
it  appeared  that  the  letters  summoning  them 
had  not  issued  from  his  office,  and  eaoh  of  the 
visitors  went  away  with  his  own  oonjectures  as 
to  the  author  of  this  heartless  Joke.  It  was 
traced  to  Alfred  Beaumont,  and  every  one  of 
his  dupes  vowed  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge. 

When  Mr."Murray,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  Alfred's  father,  heard 
of  the  matter,  he  rebuked  Alfred  severely,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  of  exciting  the 
hatred  of  his  neighbors  instead  of  trying  to  gain 
their  affections.  "Only  ill-natured  persons," 
said  he,  "  take  pleasure  in  exposing  the  infir- 
mities of  others;1'  he  reminded  him  of  the 
tenderness  of  Christian  charity  exemplified 
by  our  Saviour,  who  collected  the  sick  and 
infirm  around  him  to  pity,  condole,  and  heal 
them.  His  remonstrances,  however,  had  no 
effect. 

One  evening  Alfred  happened  to  stroll  toward 
a  lonely  cottage  inhabited  by  an  old  blind  wo- 
man and  her  son.  She  was  so  familiar  with 
every  spot  aroand  that,  notwithstanding  her 
want  of  sight,  she  could  ramble  about  without 
assistance.  Alfred,  on  arriving  at  the  cottage, 
found  the  door  opened,  and  went  in.  There  was 
no  person  there,  and  his  mind,  always  bent  on 
mischief,  conceived  the  idea  of  playing  a  trick 
upon  the  old  woman.  He  caught  sight  of  a 
rosary  with  ivory  beads,  and  chuckled  at  the 
whim  of  putting  these  out  of  their  places,  and 
at  the  old  woman's  being  puzzled  in  consequence 
when  saying  her  prayers.  Taking  the  rosary 
into  a  wood  where  he  supposed  no  one  would 
see  what  he  was  about,  he  deranged  the  order 
of  the  beads,  and  was  returning,  with  the  in- 
tention of  replacing  the  rosary,  when  he  per- 
oeived  a  man  sitting  on  the  threshold  of  the 


door.  Recognizing  him  as  one  of  the  hump- 
backs whom  he  had  hoaxed  softie  months  before 
in  the  attorney's  office,  and  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing him,  he  waited  some  time  in  the  wood  ex- 
pecting that  the  man  would  soon  leave  the  cot- 
tage. In  this  however  he  was  disappointed. 
It  was  growing  late,  so  he  said  to  himself,  I  will 
come  here  again  to-morrow  morning,  pay  Dame 
Lavender  a  visit,  and  slip  the  rosary  into  some 
corner  of  her  room.  What  a  fuss  the  old  woman 
will  be  in  about  it  to-night  I 

When  Mrs.  Lavender  was  going  to  bed  she 
went  to  the  place  where  she  kept  her  rosary, 
and  was*  quite  as  much  puzzled  as  the  mis- 
chievous boy  hoped  she  would  be.  Next  mor- 
ning she  was  up  at  her  usual  early  hour :  having 
to  pay  her  rent  that  day,  she  unlocked  a  press 
and  put  he*  hand  upon  the  shelf  where  she 
had  two  little  bags  containing  money ;  and  to 
her  surprise  found  but  one  of  them. 

"  Peter,"  said  she  to  her  son,  "  can  you  see 
the  two  bags  ?" 

"No  mother;  here  is  only  one!" — Peter 
searched,  but  could  not  find  the  second  bag.  In 
a  short  time  it  was  known  that  Dame  Lavender 
had  been  robbed:  Alfred,  next  day,  was  on  his 
way  to  her  cottage  when  he  saw  a  crowd  ap- 
proaching his  aunt's  house  with  the  parish 
constable  at  their  head. — "  Here  is  another  Of 
the  humpbacks,"  thought  he :  "  can  he  be 
coming  to  call  me  to  account  for  the  trick  I 
played  on  him?  The  shepherd  I  saw  yester- 
day at  the  door  of  the  cottage  is  with  him,  and 
he  has  the  same  reason  to  be  angry  with  me  I" 
When  the  crowd  came  nearer  he  distinctly 
heard  Mrs.  Lavender's^  name  pronounced  re- 
peatedly. His  aunt,  surprised  at  seeing  so 
many  people  at  her  door,  went  out  to  ask  what 
they  wanted;-  the  constable  told  her  that  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  her  nephew  about  a  very 
serious  matter.  Alfred  had  returned  back, 
'having  hastily  slipped  the  rosary  into  his 
pocket:  he  stoutly  asked  the  constable  what 
was  his  business  with  him  ?  the  man  informed 
him  that  a  robbery  had  been  committed  the 
day  before,  at  Dame  Lavender's  while  she  and 
her  son  were  out. 

"  And  what  has  been  stolen  ?"  inquired  Al- 
fred, smilingly. 

"  A  bag,  containing  a  large  sum  of  money," 
replied  the  constable ;  "  and  you,  sir,  are  accused 
of  the  theft,  for  you  were  seen  going  into  the 
house." 

"  Who  saw  me?"  asked  Alfred. 

"  I,"  said  the  humpbaked  shepherd. 

"And.  you  saw  me  take  a  bag  of  money," 
added  Alfred,  looking  indignantly  at  his  ac- 
cuser. 

"No,  I  did  not  See  that,"  replied  the  shep- 
herd; 

"  Well,  constable,"  said  Alfred,  "  you  had  bet- 
ter accuse  some  one  else." 
;    "Whom  else  shall  I  accuse?"  asked  the 
constable. 
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"Perhaps  roe,"  said  the  shepherd,  with  a 
broad  grin. 

"  And  why  not,"  said  Alfred ;  "  I  saw  you 
near  the  house,  as  you  saw  me  ?" 

"  Bat  I  saw  you  inside,"  replied  the  shepherd ; 
"  and  ask  the  n^ghbors,  besides,  if  I  could  have 
been  the  thief.  Is  there  any  one  here  who  will 
accuse  me  ?  Try  if  there  is  any  one  here  who 
suspects  me." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  out  all  the  assembled  pea- 
sants together. 

"  Now,  master  Alfred,"  said  he,  "  try  and 
get  your  neighbors  to  say  a  good  word  for 
you." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  bystanders  caught \ 
sight  of  a  small  gold  cross  and  some  beads! 
peeping  out  of  Alfred's  pocket,  pulled  it  away 
from  the  boy,  and  held  it  up  to  the  crowd. 
Alfred's  aunt  fell  fainting  to  the  ground ;  he 
trembled  violently ;  for  he  saw  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  clearing  himself  from  suspicion.  A 
lew  minutes  afterwards  he  was  led,  handcuffed, 
on  his  way  to  prison. 

Mr.  Murray,  the  clergyman,  was  riding  by 
when  he  met  the  constable  escorting  a  .prisoner : 
he  went  up  with  the  intention  of  saying  a  kind 
word  to  the  unfortunate  person.  He  was  speech- 
less with  astonishment  when  he  saw  the  son  of 
his  old  friend  charged  with  a  felony.  "  I  am 
innocent,  sir  1"  exclaimed  Alfred,  in  an  agony 
of  grief:  "  appearances  are  against  me ;  but  the 
truth  I  hope  will  be  found  out."  He  then  told 
him  all  that  had  occurred,  and  shed  many  te/irs 
of  regret  that  his  mischievous  propensity  had 
led  him  to  act  so  foolishly. 

The  good  clergyman  did  not  utter  a  word  of 
reproach ;  he  rode  alongside  of  the  boy  until 
they  reached  the  prison,  in  order  to  give  him 
courage  to  support  the  disgrace  of  being  led  as 
a  thief  through  the  village ;  and,  on  leaving, 
promised  to  see  him  soon  again. 

Another  severe  mortification  awaited  Alfred. 
The  jailor's  wife  was  another  of  the  humpbacks 
who  had  figured  at  the  scene  in  the  attorney's 
office.  She  knew  that  Alfred  was  the  author 
of  that  jest  which  had  made  eleven  persons 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  town.  She  there- 
fore subjected  the  boy  to  every  annoyance 
in  her  power;  and  this  he  looked  upon  as  a 
just  judgment  for  the  offences  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty. 

The  clergyman  in  the  meantime  had  repeated 
interviews  with  the  magistrates ;  but  he  found 
it  impossible  to  oonvince  them  of  Alfred's  in- 
nocence. He  employed  various  means  for  dis- 
covering the  real  criminal.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  place  had  been  astonished  at  the  arrest  and  | 
imprisonment  of  Alfred,  and  they  could  not 
now  help  feeling  sorry  when  they  saw  that  his 
misfortune  so  deeply  afflicted  their  worthy 
minister;  they  therefore  assisted  him  in  his 
investigations.  As  it  was  thought  probable  that 
the  thief,  or  thieves,  might  make  a  new  attempt, 
they  set  a  watch  about  Mrs.  Lavender's  cottage, 
And  Mr.  Murray  took  his  turn  among  the 
watchers.  He  was  on  guard  the  night  before 
the  morning  on  which  Alfred  was  to  be  brought 
to  trial ;  he  thought  ho  heard  the  creaking  of  a 


door  turning  on  its  hinges,  and  immediately 
afterwards  saw  a  figure,  dressed  as  if  in  a  wind- 
ing-sheet, in  the  direction  of  the-  wood.  Two 
men  who  were  with  him  were  going  to  fire,  but 
he  motioned  to  them  not  to  do  so.  He  fol- 
lowed the  figure  noiselessly:  it  entered  the 
wood  and  knelt  down.  He  saw  it  lay  what 
;  appeared  to  be  a  small  bag  on  the  stone  arch  of 
:  a  well.  The  moon  at  that  moment  shone  upon 
;the  face  of  the  figure,  and  he  recognised  the 
features  of  Dame  Lavender  1  The  old  woman 
retraced  her  steps,  went  into  her  house,  and 
:  and  shut  the  door.  Mr.  Murray  and  the  other 
men  hastened  to  the  spot  she  had  visited,  and 
I  found  there  two  bags  of  money. 

At  day-break  they  knocked  at  her  door,  and 
told  her  to  look  into  her  press.  After  passing 
her  hand  along  the  shelf,  she  exclaimed,  UI 
have  again  been  robbed — I  miss  a  bag  of 
money  t" 

41  Only  one  ?"  asked  Mr.  Murray. 

"  Yes  sir,  only  one ;  for  you  know  it  is  a  long 
time  since  the  other  went." 

"  It  has  come  back — here  it  is— put  your  hand 
on  it,  my  good  woman,"  said  Mr.  Murray  ;  and, 
giving  her  the  two  bags,  he  told  her  how  she 
had  robbed  herself,  and  asked  her  if  she  was 
conscious  of  walking  in  her  sleep. 

"  When  I  was  a  child,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
"  I  used  to  do  so ;  and  I  remember  my  father 
finding  me  in  the  orchard  at  night  eating  applet 
in  my  sleep,  and  chastizing  me  for  it.  It  is 
strange  that  I  should  begin  again  after  so  many 
years ;  but  I  thank  God  that  I  have  got  back 
my  money,  and  that  an  innocent  person  has 
been  cleared.  But,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  that 
strange  things  have  happened  here  for  some 
;  time  past.  My  rosary  has  been  bewitched  ;  all 
my  beads  have  changed  places,  so  that  I  am 
quite  put  out  in  my  prayers." 

41 1  will  bring  you  the  conjuror  who  bewitch- 
ed your  rosary,"  said  Mr.  Murray.  He  then 
told  her  how  a  love  of  mischief  had  induced 
Alfred  to  go  into  her  house — how  he  had  taken 
the  rosary  without  any  intention  of  keeping 
it— and  how  this  piece  of  what  the  boy  thought 
fun  had  caused  him  to  be  taken  up  for  a  theft 
of  which  he  was  innocent,  and  which  might 
have  led  to  his  condemnation,  but  for  the 
curious  discovery  of  the  past  night. 


When  the  veil  of  death  has  been  drawn  be- 
tween us  and  the  objects  of  our  regard,  how 
quick-sighted  do  we  become  to  their  merits, 
and  how  bitterly  do  we  then  remember  words, 
or  even  looks  of  unkindness,  which  may  have 
escaped  in  our  intercourse  with  them !  How 
careful  should  such  thoughts  render  us  in  the 
fulfilment  of  those  offices  of  affection  which  may 
yet  be  in  our  power  to  perform  !  for  who  can  tell 
how  soon  the  moment  may  arrive  when  repent- 
ance cannot  be  followed  by  reperation  f 


Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those 
happy  with  whom  we  oonverse.  Whoever  makes 
the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is  the  best  bred  man 
in  the  company. 
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Good  Cookery  wot  Nrcrssarilt  Expensive. —  j  be  cared  for.  Happily,  the  present  day  places 
Many  people  have  the  notion  that  good  cookery ,  >  books  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  society, 
that  is,  cookery  which  consists  in  the  manu-  s  and  a  fireside  may  be  enlivened  by  books,  suited 
fact  u  re  of  savory  and  tempting  food,  isnecessa-  j  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  all,  at  little  trouble 
rily  expensive.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mis  -  ( and  little  cost.  A  good  mistress  will  bear  this 
take.  Persons  well  skilled  in  the  art — we  al-Un  mind,  and  endeavor  to  provide  healthful 
most  say,  science  of  cooking — as,  for  instance,  J  amusement  or  employment  for  heads  and  hands', 
many  of  the  French,  will  make  up  most  palata-  \  It  is  very  desirable,  also,  to  cultivate  the  habit 
We  and  nourishing  dishes,  from  materials  which  of  conversation  on  reasonable  topics,  and  this 
an  unskillful  cook  would  cast  aside  as  worthless.  *  the  mistress  may  at  least  endeavor  to  do. 
Hear  what  b  mM     a  Awe*  cook,  te  a  recent  \    ^  CuwiuM.-Iti.  truly  artonlshii* 

number  of  Homdiold  Word,    "G  ye  M.  Victor |^        h  u  uredtn  clothing  a 

t/rru  tf^fi  mTum!tt^!l  si  InT^  *>*  forethought  and  noOonaNe  eontri, 

!£f ?JL. ™L *J£ 1  ™^r«tuC^  «h  the  whol«  «to«k  of  clothing  be  well 

table  food,  become,  in  his  dexterous  hands,  the  >  ■   *    '  v««^  k~ 

foundations  of  lUtl'e  dishes  of  the  most  various  ^Lf^Z^.^Jl^^  1*^2 


descriptions.  Yet  M.  Victor  is  not  expensive. 
He  laughs  at  all  he  hears  of  English  cookery, 
and  wonders  how  masters  can  support  its  extrava- 
gance. Surely,  if  the  French  mode  of  managing 
cookery  can  do  this,  it  is  worth  inquiring  into, 
and  learning.  "  His  wife,"  fthe  English  la- 
borer's,^ "  on  a  moderate-calculation,  throws  away 
one-third  of  her  family  food.  She  has  no  culi- 
nary resources.  It  never  enters  her  head  to 
turn  every  scrap  of  food,  every  scrap  of  bone 
that  comes  within  her  reach,  every  scrap  of 
bread  to  palatable  account.  And  then  the 
teaching  of  common  things,  which  has  lately 
been  talked  of,  should  include,  as  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  popular  education,  the  econo- 
my of  the  kitchen.  There  are  more  showy  ac- 
complishments than  cooking ;  fair  fingers  may 
be  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when  partially 
bnried  in  a  light  crust ;  but  the  light  crust  has 
something  to  do  with  the  light  heart,  and  the 


smaller  articles  made  from  the  best  parts  of 
them.  The  skirt  of  a  dress,  which  refuses  log- 
ger to  serve  its  original  purpose,  may  be  made 
tidy  for  a  petticoat,  or  perhaps  for  a  child's 
frock;  and  many  other  such  contrivances  a 
notionable,  and  not  proud  woman*  will  make; 
and  no  really  sensible  person'  would  scorn  her 
for  it. 

Of  course,  those  who  have  plenty  of  money 
oan  go  shopping  as  often  as  they  please ;  and 
they  are  sure  to  be  able  to  find  many,  among 
their  poorer  fellow-creatures,  who  will  be  glad 
to  rid  them  of  any  out-grown,  or  despised 
clothes.  But  there  are  very  many  others  who 
have  bnt  little  money  to  spare  for  clothing,  and 
it  is  for  such  we  have  made  these  remarks ;  and 
we  wish  we  could  assist  some  of  them  to  a 
better  way  of  spending  that  little,  for  it  is  a 
pity  to  see  the  want  of  judgment  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  done.  Generally  speaking,  the 
very  cheapest  things  are  not  the  best  worth 


kitchen  strongly  influences  the  happiness  of^^  ^  not  pw>TO  „  £„ble  - 

'iffftn  ~*  t™  It  would  almost  ap-  |  ^^t'iZtJ^T^^ 
pear  as  if  people  expected  the  art  of  cookery  to  w  ^  ^         Unbleaohod  cotton 

come  to  them  of  itself,  w.thout  trouble  on  their  maoh  longer  than  whit,  of  the  same 

V**-  ♦?,e^?,ngh^r  f  the.  WWklTia?  price,  and  serves  many  useful  purpose,  just  as 
her  mother  boil  poutoes,  make  a  common,  very  ^  rt  ^    Win^r^T  winter 

.ommon  pudding,  or  cook  meat  in  a  rough  sort  ^•gSST «  h^y^o^SinT* 
tLZ*ll~i?£l  ^PZLt  LTC„  2  buying  dresses,  besides  ehooeing  a  suable  w» 
{TT  gelation  to  generation  has  *±eBD>*°  i  tu^inember  that  the  color  is  such  as  may 
that  while  all  else  has  been  improving,  the  >  ^  „•      with  ^  ^am*  or  mvtbiBg  eU,  ^ 

cooking  art — if  art  it  can  be  called — among  the        v  .*  ...  SnuZ?*  w;~i.*;— 

lower,  and  even  among  the  middle  classes,  has  *™?h  "  ™*  wm*  in0OIlUet'  without  violating 
stood  still.  jgooa  taste. 

!    Permanent  Ivk  for  Marking  Lixrx. — Take  of 

Thr  Firr-Placr. — Let  the  housekeeper  re- {lunar  caustic,  (now-  called  nitrate  of  silvery, 
member,  that  a  cheerful,  tidy  fire-place  is  one  j  one  drachm ;  weak  solution  or  tincture  of  galls; 
very  important  means  within  her  power,  of  J  two  drachms.  The  cloth  must  be  wetted  first 
keeping  away  the  gloom  of  winter ;  thongh  in-  j  with  the  following  liquid,  viz  :  salt  of  tartar,  one 
deed  this  alone,  or  added  to  many  other  bodily  jounce  ;  water,  one  ounce  and  a  half,  and  it  must 
comforts,  will  not  be  sufficient  unless  the  mind  j  be  made  perfectly  dry  before  it  is  written  upon*. 

tol.  vui. — 30  (365) 
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§tdt{j  gtpartment. 


Slkbpiso  15  Newly  Paistbd  Rooms.— The  dan- 
cer of  sleeping  in  newly  painted  apartments,  as 
It  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  shows  that  the 


thick,  or  flannel,  night-caps — the  feet  and  lower 
extremities  should  have  been  brought  to  a  com- 
fortable temperature,  if  necessary,  by  artificial 


atmosphere  may  be  the  medium  of  conveying  \  means,  such  as  the  warm  foot-bath,  or  flesh- 
the  poison.  Dr.  Good  gives  a  very  instructive  |  brush — lastly,  and  above  all,  the  cares  of  the 
case  in  the  person  of  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  j  day  should  have  been  put  off  with  the  clothes ; 
the  metropolis,  who  had  sent  his  family  into  \  a  thing,  which,  like  every  other  in  connection 
the  country,  whilst  his  house  underwent  a  \  with  the  subject  of  sleep,  may  be  materially  in- 
thorough  painting,  he  himself  sleeping  in  it  \  fluenced  by  habit.  Dr.  Priestly  enumerates  it 
during  the  process.  About  a  month  afterwards  >  among  the  privileges  of  his  particular  oonstitu- 
he  was  attacked  with  painters'  colic,  which  was  { tion,  for  which  he  expresses  gratitude  to  his 
not,  at  first,  recognized,  but  proved  fatal  to  him  j  Maker,  that,  however  much  his  mind  might 
in  other  two  months.  j  have  been  tried  and  perplexed  through  life  du- 

|  ring  the  day,  as  soon  as  he  laid  his  head  on  his 
|  pillow  all  his  cares  were  forgotten.  He  found 
8L0THTPT.mwa. — Mr.  Hone  gives,  in  some  part ;  time  enough  for  all  the  pursuits  of  his  busy 
of  his  44  Every-Day  Book,"  an  instructive  anec-  j  life,  without  studying  in  bid — without  employ- 
dote  of  a  person  who  suddenly  formed  the  de-  <  ing  the  hours  that  should  be  hours  of  repose  in 
termination  of  delivering  himself  from  a  habit  *  deep  meditation  and  thought, 
of  sloth  fully  wasting  the  early  morning  in  bed. 


He  resolved  to  rise  the  next  day  betimes,  at  a 
certain  hour,  and  not  only  did  so,  but  by  a 
vigorous  effort,  continued  to  practice  ever  af- 
terward. Mr.  H.  rightly  remarks  upon  this 
oceuresoe,  that  an  attempt  at  gradual  reforma- 
tion would  have  been  most  likely  fatal  to  his 
design. 


Exebcisb.— Exercise  is  necessary  for  develop 
ment  or  growth,  especially  regular  growth ;  it 


Coughhio. — The  following  remarks  on  the  ef- 
fects of  coughing  on  consumption,  appeared  in 
a  New  York  paper  a  year  or  two  ago.  They  are 
worth  attention.  The  editor  says:  A  gentle- 
man called  upon  us  yesterday,  who  actually 
escaped  from  the  fangs  of  consumption  some 
years  ago ;  and  he  addressed  us  in  this  manner : 
44  You  speak  of  coughing  continually.  Let  me 
suggest  to  you  the  query,  whether  this  is  not 
_  unnecessary  and  injurious.   I  have  long  been 

is  necessary  for  preservation  fit  is  necessary  |  satisfied,  from  experience  and  observation,  that 
for  symmetry  or  elegance ;  it  is  necessary  for  j  much  of  the  coughing  which  precedes  and  at- 
bealth;  it  te  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  dis-  i  tends  consumption  is  voluntary.  Coughing 
ease  ;  and  it  is  equally  necessary  for  its  r«mo-  'must  be  very  irritating  and  injurious  to  the  de- 
val ;  it  is  necessary  for  strength  and  vigor;  it •  lieate  organs  that  are  concerned  in  it,  especially 
is  necessary  for  skill  and  adroitness ;  it  is  neoes-  j  when  they  are  in  a  diseased  state.  What  can 
sary  for  perfection  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  necessary  •  be  worse  for  ulcerated  bronchia,  or  lungs,  than 
lor  usefulness  and  happiness.  the  violent  wrenchings  of  a  cough  ?   It  must  be 

worse  than  speaking.  A  sore  on  any  part  of 
!  the  body,  if  it  is  constantly  kept  open  by  violent 
SliXEP. — The  means  of  promoting  sound  |  usage,  or  made  raw  again  by  a  contusion  just 
sleep  are  of  great  importance  to  health,  as  the  [  when  it  is  healing,  (and,  of  course,  begins  to 
grand  purposes  of  sleep  are  more  fully  etfected,  fitch  J  will  grow  worse,  and  end  in  death.  Cer- 
the  sounder  and  more  perfectly  it  is  enjoyed,  j  tainly,  then,  a  sore  on  the  lungs  may  be  ex- 
The  greatest  refreshment  is  derived  from  the  pected  to  terminate  fatally,  if  it  is  constantly 
most  complete  rep09e  of  the  functions.  For  }  irritated,  and  never  suffered  to  heal ;  and  this, 
this  purpose,  they  should  have  been  as  generally  jit  seems  to  me,  is  just  what  coughing  does  for 
exercised  as  possible  during  the  day,  both  those  j  it."  There  seems  to  be  reason  in  this  view  of 
of  body  and  mind'— this  exercise,  however,  j  the  case.  Any  one  who  is  suffering  from  a 
ahould  not  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  \  cough  will  find,  that  by  an  effort  of  the  will  he 
a  state  of  painful  fatigue,  or  exhaustion,  as  \  can  materially  lessen  the  paroxisms,  and  save 
nothing  is  more  sure  to  preclude  refreshing  j  himself  considerable  exhaustion. 
Bleep— the  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  head  > 
should  not  have  been  excited  by  deep  study,  \ 

intense  thought,  coffee,  or  other  stimulant,  fur  f  Ventilation. — In  the  ventilation  of  different 
tome  time  previous  to  retiring  to  rest — late  j  rooms,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  dwell- 
and  copious  suppers  should  be  expressly  avoid-  ing  rooms  ought  to  be  constructed  of  a  good 
•d — the  head  should  not  be  kept  too  warm  by  >  size,  and  especially  that  they  ought  to  be  lofty. 
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THE  I1UQINATI.0N.IN  CHILDHOOD. 

<   ■  ■  ■ 

BY  MRS.  JOSEPH  H.  HAffAFORD. 


The  imagination  In  ohildhood  is  exceedingly 
active,  and  every  judicious  parent  will  strive  to 
give  it  a  healthy  tone,  and  to  cultivate  it  in  a 
proper  direction.   Illustrations  of  the  sad  and  < 
disastrous  effects  of  the  improper  cultivation  of  i 
the  imagination  in  early  life  are  to  be  met  with 
everywhere.    At  a  social  gathering,  recently, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  this  a  abject,  and  I 
several  adults  related  their  own  unhappy  expe-  J 
lience  of  the  ill-effects  of  a  disordered  imagi-  > 
nation,  induced  by  the  injudicious  treatment  s 
of  parents,  and  by  reading  works  which  should  \ 
always  be  prohibited  to  childhood.  * 

"  I  well  remember,"  said  one,  u  how  sad  thei; 
effect  which  a  certain  kind  of  fictitious  reading,* 
file  novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  for  instance,  had  $ 
upon  my  young  mind.  1  was  rendered  mor-  \ 
Wdly  sensitive,  and  excessively  timid  by  theirs 
perusal."  j 

"And  so  was  I,"  added  another,  who  was  z\ 
minister  of  the  Gospel ;  "  I  was  afraid  to  go  $ 
anywhere  In  the  dark,  especially  if  alone,  lest* 
I  should  behold  some  spectre,  or  meet  with? 
banditti,  of  whose  lawless  deeds  and  unholy  J 
life  I  had  been  reading.  The  novels  I  pored  \ 
over  in  secret,  but  their  effects  were  visible."  < 

I  listened  to  the  conversation  which  soon  be. 
came  general,  with  deep  interest,  for  I  felt  that 
my  own  experience  coincided  with  their  opin- 
ion, that  the  imagination  in  childhood  is  ex- 
ceedingly active,  and,  if  ill-fed,  will  be  mor- 
bidly excited.  I  well  remembered  how,  to  my- 
self the  very  idea  of  going  out  in  the  dark  was 
appalling,  simply  because  the  influence  of  the 
pernicious  works  which  I  stealthily  or  openly 
read,  led  me  to  tremble  at  unknown  noises, 
and  flee  from  darkness,  lest  I  might  suddenly 
View  some  startling  light.  I  know  from  perso- 
nal experience  that  the  imagination  of  child- 
hood  is  active,  for.many  a  time  in  the  stillness 
of  a  summer-eve,  or  the  hush  of  midnight, 
have  I  listened  in  my  lonely  bed,  hoping  to 
hear  the  sighing  of  the  evening  breeze,  or  the  I 
moaning  of  the  night-wind,  fearing  that  if  I  j 
did  not,  that  an  earthquake  was  nign  at  hand, : 
for  I  had  read  that,  previous  to  those  terrible 
events,  the  air  is  hushed  fcrportentuous  repose,  j 
If  the  storm-wind  howled,  or  the  autumnal 
blast  wailed  round  my  dwelling,  I  felt  at  ease, 
for  then,  I  dreaded  not  the  result  which 
my  morbid  imagination,  fed  by  improper 
books,  or  by  the  reading  of  books  whioh  I  aid. 
not  understand,  and  about  which  I  had  no  one: 
to  ask,  led  me  to  fear. 

This  fear  of  earthquakes  when  there  was  no 
breeze,  was  first  implanted  by  the  injudicious^ 
remark  of  a  timid  aunt,  who,  if  she  had  rightly^ 
weighed  the  import  of  her  words  on  the  sensi-s 
tive  imagination  of  childhood,  would  never* 
have  spoken  them.  $ 
,  The  influence  of  the  books  read  in  childhood  > 
la  far-reaching,  even  when  in  later  years  the  ' 


strong  man-wisdom  casts  out  the  follies  of 
earlier  life.  For,  once,  when  passing  through 
the  long  hall  of  a  Theological  Seminary  with 
my  husband,  at  midnight,  as  we  were  about  to 
visit  a  dying  student,  the  moonlight  streaming 
through  the  large  uncurtained  windows,  re* 
minded  me  of  similar  scenes  in  the  romances 
I  read  years  ago,  when  persons  seeking  to  un- 
fold some  hidden  mystery,  were  silently  passing 
through  some  moon-lit  corridor. 

The  imagination  is  a  God-given  faculty,  and 
as  such,  should  be  highly  prized.  But  like  all 
other  faculties  it  is  liable  to  abuse.  With  aU 
my  heart,  I  say  to  you,  dear  reader,  cultivate 
your  own  imagination  till  you  can  enjoy  the 
beautiful  in  all  the  works,  but  especially  in  the 
Word  of  God.  Cultivate  it,  till  you  can  call  up 
vividly  to  your  mind  the  image  of  a  Divine 
Saviour,  "  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,"  and 
the  more  you  can  thus  realize  the  excellencies 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  more  nearly  will  you  be 
likely  to  imitate  them.  I  repeat  the  idea, 
though  in  a  different  form,  of  Mrs.  Mary  G.  • 
Chandler,  in  her  "Elements  of  Character," 
"  Religion  does  not  become  a  personal  matter  to 
us  until  it  ttfkes  the  form  of  hope.  While  it 
is  simply  a  thing  of  thought,  it  is  cold,  barren 
faith,  and  we  care  nothing  for  it;  but  when 
imagination  touches  it,  faith  is  changed  to  hope, 
and  we  begin  to  perceive  that  religion  is  a 
thing  to  be  desired  in  our  own  persons." 

The  imagination  in  ohildhood,  then,  should 
be  cultivated,  and  is  also  liable  to  abuse.  Mo- 
ther, whose  eye  rests  on  these  pages,  a  word  to 
to  you.  When  the  dear  child  that  you  oherish 
so  tenderly,  clings  to  you  from  terror,  whether 
it  be  imaginary,  or  the  cause  is  known,  chide 
him  not.  Treat  him  not  harshly,  but  gently, 
as  the  compassionate  Saviour  would  do ;  soothe 
his  fears,  calm  his  perturbed  spirit,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  remove  the  cause  of  his  terror,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  himself  or  around  him.  When 
the  wind  howls,  and  the  windows  rattle,  filling 
his  young  imagination  with  fears,  sit  by  his 
bedside,  with  his  little  hand  in  yours,  and  tell 
him  in  soothing  tones  of  the  good  Lord  that 
"  holds  the  winds  in  his  fist,  and  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands,"  and  he  will,  by-and- 
by,  learn  to  trust  his  mother's  God,  and  fear 
no  evil.  Ton  may  have  to  do  this  often,  but 
infanoy  is  good  ground  in  which  to  sow  the 
good  seed,  and  God  has  promised  an  abundant 
harvest. 

And  when  he  Is  old  enough  to  read,  know 
thou,  Christian  mother,  what  food  is  nurturing 
or  morbidly  exciting  thy  child's  imagination. 
Be  at  hand  to  explain  to  him,  and  endeavor 
to  pre-oocupy  his  mind  with  great  and  good, 
and  loving  thoughts,  so  that  in  his  trustful 
spirit  there  shall  be  no  room  for  fears.  Where 
the  earth  is  filled  with,  wheat,  how  can  there  be 
room  lor  the  tares  ? — The  Mother?  Journal, 
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THE  OLD  BUG,  4*. 

"It's  too  bad  them  pine  logs  abould  have  mapped 
oat,  and  burned  a  bole  in  my  new  carpet,  jest  as 
Pa  gain*  to  hin  the  doctor's  win  bore  to  tea," 
aad  Aoot  Rachel  fated  ruefully  at  the  large 
atoerture  ia  her  parlor  carpet,  which  Ueele  Robert 
had  bought  for  her  only  the  previous  apriag9  when 
lie  west  to  the  city. 

It  waa  one  of  those  golden,  haxy,  loving  autumn ' 
deya  that  are  the  great  prises  of  the  year,  and  I  bad 
been  sitting  est  under  the  apple* trees  reedieg 
Charles  Kiugaiey's  poems  a  little,  bat  the  bJae, 
dreamy  sky,  the  crimson  trees,  and  the  green  earth 
a  great  deal  more. 

I  had  entered  the  hall  softly,  and  so  heard  Annt 
Rachel's  soliloquy,  which  I  knew  very  well  wss 
not  intended  for  my  hearing;  as  two  nights  before, 
she  had  kindled  that  unlucky  fire  in  the  parlor  for ; 
my  especial  benefit;  although  I  bad  stoutly  main.' 
tamed,  "  I  should  enjoy  myself  just  as  well  sitting 
'  down  with  her  by  the  great,  hickory  wood  fire,  ia 
the  large,  old-fashioned  kitchen."  But  Aunt  Rachel 
hsd  her  own  views  of  the  hospitality  she  owed  to 
her  guests,  and  it  waa  of  no  use  to  oppose  them. 

"Can't  you  cover  it  over  somehow,  Aunty T" 
The  old  Isdy  started  at  my  unauspected  proximity 
to  the  parlor,  but  the  next  moment  her  face  bright- 
ened op  wonderfully,  "I  never  thought  of  that 
child.  There's  that  old  rug,  in  the  closet  of  the 
spare  chamber — I  was  looking  et  it  the  other  day, 
I  believe  it  was  one  of  Robert's  mother's,  he  sets 
so  much  stare  by  it,  aad  always  keeps  it  so  care- 
fully folded  up  there,  though  he's  had  it  forty  years. 
I'll  just  go  straight  up  stairs,  and  see  about  it," 
and  the  notable  houaekeeper  hurried'  out  of  the 
room. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  bringing  with  her 
the  large  rug,  sad  panting  under  its  weight.  She 
spread  it  down  before  the  fire-place;  it  was  a  very 
ingeaious  piece  of  feminine  handicraft,  and  I  ex- 
amined it  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity. 

A  large  flaming  yellow  sua-flower,  somewhat  dim-  i 
mod  by  age,  occupied  each  corner,  while  the  centre 


"Come,  mother,  where's  that  apple-pie.  Don't 
you  know  it's  lunch  time  T"  broke  in  the  loud  voice 
of  Uncle  Robert  from  the  kitchen. 

"  Oh, come  in  here  please,"  I  called  oat  eagerly, 
"  aad  toll  me  who  made  thia  rug.  Uncle  Robert." 

He  strode  up  to  the  parlor  door,  wipiog  his  sua* 
burnt  race  with  his  cotton  handkerchief.  Bat  the 
moment  hie  eyes  rested  on  the  rug,  I  noticed  a 
quick  spasm  contract  his  features,  his  great  chin 
quivered  a  moment,  and  when  he  apoke  again,  his 
voice  was  stern,  hoarse,  low  ss  a  maa's  is  when  bis 
whole  being  is  shaken  by  some  powerful  emotion. 
"Rachel,  fold  up  that  rug,  and  carry  it  back  up 
stairs.  Ton  can  do  what  yoa  like  with  everything 
elee  in  the  bouse,  only  leave  that  aloae." 

And  every  tone  waa  that  of  a  man  who  esaur 
be  obeyed* 

"It's  very  funny"  muttered  Aunt  Rachel,  as 
her  huabaad  returned  to  the  kitchen,  aad  she  pro- 
ceeded, in  no  very  amiable  frame  of  mind,  to  fulfil 
his  command.  "  I  don't  think  it  would  get  hurt 
much  ly|n>  before  the  fire-place  oae  afternooa.  I 
rather  s'peet  there's  more  about  the  thing  than  I 
know,  but  there's  no  ase  tryin'  to  get  a  word  out 
o'  Robert." 

"  I  quite  agreed  with  Aunt  Rachel,  and  yet  after 
Uncle  Robert  had  finished  his  lunch,  I  followed 
him  out  to  the  barn.  I  was  a  great  favorite  with 
him,  and  being  fully  aware  of  this,  my  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  my  politeness.  "  Uncle  Robert,"  I 
said,  coaxingly  slipping  my  hand  into  hia  large, 
brawny  one.  "  There's  a  aeoret  history  about  that 
old  rug  I  know;  wont  yon  please  tell  it  to  me  f" 

He  eat  down  on  the  barn,  door  atop,  and  drew 
me  iato  his  lap,  his  hard,  ragged  features  softened 
into  something  very  like  teaderneee,  aad  the  old 
fanner's  voice  quivered,  with  a  sort  of  deep,  ead 
pathos,  as  he  said  "  Charity  made  it,  little  Charity." 
"  Who  was  Charity,  Uncle  Robert  f» 
"8he  was  widow  Blake's  daughter,  my  child, 
and  we  were  to  have  been  married  the  next  Spring- 
She  made  that  rag,  every  stiteh  of  it  with  her  own 
bands,  for  the  home  that  was  weusr  to  be  ours,  and 


was  appropriated  by  a  fierce-looking  lion,  of  a  dsrk  $  afterward  her  mother  gave  it  to  me," 


gray-brown  color,  and  remarkably  life-like  expres- 
sion, considering  the  materials  with  which  the  fair 
originator  executed  her  needh  painting? 

"  How  very  curious,  Aunt  Rachel  I"  turning  it 
over  and  marking  the  infinity  of  atitches  which 
mgst  have  occupied  one  pair  of  bands  for  many  a 
weary  day*  "  Well,  certaieJy,  ear  grandmothers 
had  a  gift  of  converting  worn-out  jackets,  and 
dilapidated  stockings  into  usee,  and  ornaments 
which  has  never  been  conferred  open  their  de- 
pendents— " 

(m) 


"  But  wily  weren't  you  married,  Uncle  Robert  t" 
:  "  Because,  God  called  her,  child.  It's  forty  yeare 
ago,  since  she  went  to  her  sleep  under  the  maples, 
but  I  can  see  her  blue  eyes,  and  the  banda  of  soft 
yellow  hair  round  her  tweet  face,  juat  aa  I  uaed  to 
see  it  smiling  and  blushing  at  the  door,  on  the 
Wednesday  evenings  when  I  went  to  see  her." 

"  Aad  yep  never  told  Aunt  Rachel  anything  of 
all  thief" 

"No,  child,  no.  What  would  be  the  use  f  Raehel'a 
been  a  good  wife  to  me,  a  tender,  loving  mother  to 
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my  children.  Thirty-six  years  we've  gone  hand  in  J  face  bloated  with  intemperance,  and  hi*  whole  ap- 
hand  the  way  of  our  lire*,  together,  and  though  my  \  pearanoe  indicating  thai  life,  wronged  and  violated 
heart's  held  all  along  the  memory  of  her  who  is  in  >  in  his  person,  is  withering  and  fading  away  in  the 
Heaven,  I  hope  it  hasn't  wronged  the  living."  \  very  spring-time  of.  existence.  And  we  see  and 
"  Well,  Uncle  Robert/'  dropping  ay  head  on  his  >  hear  her,  the  forgiving  and  too  indulgent  mother,  at- 
•hoolder,  to  hide  my  tears,  "  I  wouldn't  have  be- 1  tempting  to  cover  his  vices  from  the  prying  eye  of 


lieved  yon  bad  so  much  romance  in  yon 

"  Wouldn't  yon  f  Do  you  wonder  I  keep  the 
rug  so  carefully  now?  Charity,  little  Charity," 
his  voice  wavered  slow  and  tenderly  over  the 
words. 

"  fiat  nobody  shall  ever  use  that — her  last  work — 
so  long  as  I  Jive,  so  long  as  I  live,"  he  added  a 
moment  later,  in  a  low,  determined  voice. 

"  There  now,  get  up,  child,  I  must  be  off  to  that 
'ere  rye  again." 

And  I  thought  as  I  went  op  slowly,  slowly  to  the 
house,  how  many  natures  *  hich  seem  to  us  coarse 
and  rough,  hold  after  all  the  "sweet  music"  in  some 
solitary  room  of  their  souls,  and  bow  the  white 
lilies  of  truth  and  love  bloom  fragrantly  along  the 
dark  rivers  of  human  life. 


THE  CONTRAST. 
The  love  of  a  parent  for  a  ohOd  is  a  very  strong 


curiosity,  or  exousing  them  as  the  (knits  of  early  youth, 
whioh  a  few  more  years  will  correct  and  reform,  and 
all  out  of  the  excess  of  her  heart's  love— that  too 
blind  and  blinding  passion !  We  see  him,  next,  the 
violator  of  his  country's  laws,  the  inmate  of  a  prison, 
bearing  on  his  limbs  the  badge  of  crime ;  the  occupant 
of  the  criminal  a  place  in  court;  the  object  of  eon- 
tempt  to  those  he  has  injured,  and  of  pHy  to  the 
good— borne  away  from  the  gase  of  the  multitude, 
and  consigned  to  the  felon's  fate.  And  then  we  see 
the  mother—the  agonised  parent,  forgetful  of  all  his 
past  unkindnees,  of  his  many  acts  of  disobedience,  and 
even  of  the  career  of  shame  and  infamy  that  is  about 
to  be  dosed  by  a  dishonorable  death;  forgetful  of 
what  is  doe  to  her  sex  and  the  usages  of  her  country, 
bursting  into  the  presence  of  his  judge  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  tearing  her  hair,  and  imploring  mercy  for 
her  child,  her  unfortunate  child,  her  cruelly  treated 
and  unjustly  condemned  child— that  dear  being'— the 
kindest,  the  best  child  that  ever  mother  had— but 
passion.  We  see  the  mother,  bending  over  her  little  > Coloring  in  vain;  and,  in  vie*  of  this  agitating 
cherub  by  day,  with  looks  of  delight-listening  to  its  \  scena»  we  "claimed :  "  How  strong  is  nature !  how 
infant  cries  during  the  night  season,  with  an  0TW  $  mighty  is  a  mother  s  love!  A  man  may  forget  his 
vigilant  ear,  and  ministering  to  its  wants  with  a  ten-  \  countl7»  «"*  cease  to  love  it;  but  a  fond  mother  can 
denies*  and  an  assiduity  surpassing  those  of  the  \ never  ow>  **™  <>••*•  *•  lov«  her  ohlld,  how. 

partner  of  her  affections  towards  the  same  dear  object.  \ ever  unfortunate,  however  degraded,  till  life  ceases 
We  see  her  attending  to  all  its  little  whims  and$tobeak-" 

caprices,  beoause  she  loves  it— gratifying  its  excessive^  Again,  we  see  another  mother  training  another 
appetite  with  every  delicacy,  beoause,  out  of  the  over-  $  child  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  piety,  and  honor,  be- 
llowing of  her  tenderness,  she  can  deny  it  no  sweet  <  cause  she  loves  it,  and  wished  to  render  it  truly 
thing — suffering  it  to  indulge  its  passions  to  a  violent  v  happy ;— equally  attentive  to  all  its  wants  with  the 
and  annoying  degree,  because,  from  the  same  fond  s  other  mother,  but  less  indulgent  to  its  waywardness, 
motive,  she  is  unwilling  to  wound  the  sensibility  of  s  lest  she  injure  its  temper,  and  render  it  a  self-willed 
the  child  by  a  gentle  reproof,  or  to  give  pain  by  a  ^  «nd  too  exacting  being.  We  see  her  dedicating  her 
slight  restraint,  until  the  child,  by  such  injudicious  $  little  one  to  God  in  the  beautiful  rite  of  baptism, 
management,  becomes  a  spoiled,  refractory  being.  In  s  order,  that  as  soon  as  its  mind  begins  to  open  upon 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  soon  as  it  can  walk  and  v  world  and  its  duties,  it  may  become  a  child  of 
speak,  we  see  the  child  strutting  about  like  a  little  |  God,  be  shielded  from  every  evil,  and  be  clothed 
tyrant— disrespectful  and  disobedient  to  its  parents, }  upon  with  a  pure  and  unsullied  spirit.  We  hear 
insolent  to  the  servants,  quarrelsome  and  misohievous^  her  imparting  to  her  child  its  first  lessons,  (for 

women  are  the  great  educators  of  our  race !)  she 
teaches  him  to  look  out  upon  the  heavens  at  the 
morning's  dawn,  and  behold  the  glorious  sun  as  soon 
as  its  rays  begin  to  checker  the  east — to  see  it,  as  it 
mounts  upward  in  its  daily  course,  diffusing  light, 
life,  warmth,  and  gladness  over  the  whole  face  of  cre- 
ation, and  to  gase  at  its  declining  glories.  And  we 
hear  him — the  child — "  the  form  of  beauty  smiling  at 
his  heart,"  bursting  out  into  expressions  of  joy  and 
rapture  at  the  enchanting  vision.  We  see  her  di- 
recting  his  attention  to  "  the  starry  firmament  on 
high,"  studded  with  ten  thousand  witnesses  of  God's 
lore  and  power— glittering  far  away  in  the  unfathom- 
able depths  where  the  unaided  eye  of  man  has  never 
penetrated,  and  we  see  him— the  child- speechless, 
and  his  glad  spirit  bowed  down  with  unutterable 


among  its  equals,  wayward  in  all  its  humors,  vindic- 
tive under  supposed  slights,  ungrateful  for  fitvors,! 
and  yet  demanding  more  with  a  sturdy  spirit  that! 
will  not  be  put  down  or  denied— a  perfect  little  pest  j 
and  cause  of  disturbance  in  every  circle  in  which  it  I 
makes  its  appearance ;  and  yet  the  mother  bears  it  j 
all  with  patience,  beoause  it  is  her  own  child,  and  i 
she  loves  it  with  a  mother's  love. 

A  few  years  afterward,  we  see  the  stripling  grown] 
into  a  youth,  bearing  the  port  and  assuming  the  airs  \ 
of  a  man,  but  a  vicious  one ;  indulging  his  wild  and  i 
headstrong  passions  without  restraint;  engaging! 
eagerly  in  the  pursuit  of  every  unhallowed  and  for- 
bidden pleasure— yielding  promptly  to  the  first  temp- ; 
tation  without  a  struggle ;  corrupt  himself,  and  the  j 
corrupter  of  others— a  spendthrift,  a  gambler— his J 
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aseonisment  mod  aife.  We  hear  her  ©all  upon  hint; 
to  look  forth  upon  the  earth— the  footstool  of  the: 
Dtvine  Majesty — and  to  admire  the  verdant  mea- 
dows, the  green  fields,  the  meandering  rivulets,  the 
ripening  fruits,  the  shady  groves,  and  to  listen  to 
the  mnsie  of  nature's  songsters,  as  anthems  of  joy 
and  thanksgiring,  proceeding  from  a  thousand  warb-  j 
ling  throats,  ascended  upward  to  heaven  ;  and  the ! 
ehOd  turns  to  its  mother,  and  says,  *  *  Dear  mother ! 
tell  me  who  gave  the  birds  suoh  sweet  voices  ?  Who 
made  all  those  lovely  and  glorious  things?  And 
we  then  see  the  mother— glad  of  the  opportunity,  for 
she  loves  her  child— utter  with  a  distinct  and  reve- 
rent tone,  the  name  of"  God !  He  made  them,  my 
dear  child.  He  made  the  heavens  and  earth,  the 
sea  and  all  that  is  in  them,  for  he  is  very  great  and 
very  good— the  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  beings; 
and  when  he  had  made  this  beautiful  and  glorious 
world,  he  made  men  and  woman  to  inhabit  H,  to 
cultivate  H,  to  admire  it,  and  to  Hve  in  H  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  to  return  to  Him,  should  they 
be  fit  for  His  presence ;  and  he  gave  them  a  holy 
Book,  in  which  he  has  given  them  directions  how 
they  may  live  usefully,  so  that  they  may  return  to 
him  with  joy ;  and  you  and  I,  my  dear  boy,  are  his 
ofspring,  and  all  human  beings,  with  their  immor* 
tal  spirits,  came  from  him,  and  are  created  in  his 
linage,  and  we  are  tolovehhn,  our  heavenly  Father, 
with  all  our  hearts,  for  he  is  very  good  and  worthy 
of  our  love ;  and  we  are  to  imitate  his  goodness, 
and  to  love  others,  and  endeavor  to  do  them  good. 
Kneel  down,  my  son."  And  we  hear  her,  the  pious 
mother,  imploring  God's  richest  blessings  on  the 
child  of  hat  affections,  invoking  the  light  and  love 
of  Us  good  spirit  upon  his  path  through  Urn,  and  out 
of  a  fall  heart— full  of  gratitude— thanking  him  for 
the  rich  treasure  committed  to  her  trust,  and  rejoie 
ing  with  joj  unspeakable,  that  the  thought  of  his 
groat  Benefactor  has,  at  length,  come  over  his  open- 
tag  spirit,  as  something,  to  be  cherished  ia  his  heart 
of  hearts,  and  never  to  he  banished  from  it.  We  see 
her,  day  by  day,  instilling  into  Us  mind  the  best  prin- 
ciples aad  the  noblest  rules  of  duty,  teaching  him  to 
sea  God's  kind  and  gracious  Providence  in  every 
event,  and  to  recognise  the  traces  of  his  majesty  and 
goodness  in  every  object,  and  especially  in  the  truths 
of  his  written  Word. 

And  the  child  grows  up  an  amiable  and  excellent 
being — the  ornament  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moves, 
aad  an  example  to  aH — mild  and  affectionate  in  his 
disposition,  but  strong  in  the  cause  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  piety.  He  loves  God,  and  he  returns  his  mo- 
ther's love.  He  loves  everything,  and  every  being 
that  God  has  made,  and  he  loves  it  because  God  has 
made  it,  and  made  it  good.  But  too  good  himself: 
for  a  world  of  sin,  sorrow,  and  suffering,  at  an  early 
age,  God  takes  him  to  himself,  and  the  mother  re- 
signs him— the  beloved  being — to  Him,  who  has  so 
blessed  her  with  his  unwearied  election  and  many 
virtues,  saying,  "  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away.   Blessed  be  the  name  of  the*  Lord !" 


is  strong  without  religion— is  a  mighty  passion,  how 
much  stronger,  purer,  more  beautiful,  more  Messed, 
more  elevating  it  is  with  rettgion." 

THE  **  MAKING  UP." 

«I  wleh  I  hsdaU  ssid  \tl  Dear  me !  what  would 
!  give  if  I  oeuld  only  recall  it,"  nwrsaupad  hfre. 
Leeds,  as  she  leaned  her  men  do«m  eo  the  arm  ehn 
bed  reeled  on  the  breakfast  table,  while  the  thick 
team  sobbed  op  into  her  blue  eyes. 

8be  was  a  pretty  little  woman,  this  wife  of  a  year, 
though  the  teare  dimmed  her  race,  aad  the  troabfo 
at  her  heart  abut  off  the  rones  from  har  cheeka, 
that  cheerless  November  morning,  with  the  dull- 
brewnieh  eloude  ailed  lew  about  the  aky,  aad  the 
hoarse  wind  crackling  and  crumpling  through  the 


And  again,  we  exclaim,  "  Ifnature-ra  mother's  lore  !]  okes. 

t 


u  To  think,  too,"  contra eed  the  lady,  raising  has 
head  once  more,  and  abstractedly  lifting  the  cover 
off  the  china  tea  pot  j  "  he  should  have  epokea  ee 
crossly  and  sharply  to  me,  just  beoauee  i  said  I 
should  like  that  new  velvet  carpet  at  Myere'. 
•Well,  I  don't  believe,  for  my  part,  there  ever  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  woman  satisfied  with  what  the 
had  got.'  I  think  it  was  real  unkind  of  him,  anyway, 
aad  nothing  in  the  world  ooold  have  made  me  be- 
lieve before  I  married  Henry  Leeds,  that  he  would 
havo  need  that  tone  or  thoee  words  in  •peaking  to 
ma.  Bet  I  guaee  I  was  more  to  bum*  than  he, 
after  all,  for  I  eaid  a  good  maay  satirioal  thing*. 
I  almoat  wish  my  tongue  bad  been  out  out  before 
tbey  passed  my  line,  bat,  somehow,  my  temper  get 
tbe  better  of  me,  and  he  went  off  without  one  kind 
word,  or  even  kissing  me !"  Here  there  was  another 
outbreak  of  teare. 

"He  won't  be  home  till  night,  and  how  can  I 
ever  get  through  this  long,  dresry,  dismal  day, 
!  knewieg  all  tbe  time  Hal's  angry  with  me;  he  who 
'has  been  euch  a  true,  generous,  loving  husband  ? 
How  I  wish  I  oonhi  see  him,  just  a  minute,  and 
forgetting  all  my  pride,  wind  my  arme  about  hie 
neck,  and  my,  'Hal,  I'm  real  eorry;  won't  you  forgive 
me  this  once  V — and  1  will  too." 

Tbe  pretty  lsdy  sprang  np  from  the  table,  a 
new  determination  hightening  the  faint  color  in  her 
cheeka,  and  bringing  back  tbe  sparkle  to  her  blue 
eyee. 

"  I'll  take  tbe  omnibus,  aad  go  right  down  to 
the  office,  and  make  op  with  Urn  $  see  if  1 
don't  1" 

The  young  merchant  was  leaeiag,  with  a  weary 
half-dejected  sort  of  expression,  over  hie  deek, 
about  which  were  scattered  bills,  drafts,  letters, 
in  endless  confusion.  Something  had  gone  wrong. 
His  clerks  knew  this  when  he  eame  into  hie  store, 
thst  morning,  so  gloomy,  and  reticent,  so  thorough- 
ly unlike  his  usual  brisk,  energetic,  jovial  manner* 
that  alwavs  carried  snnsbioe  into  the  dark  ware> 
rooms.  Evea  the  porter  felt  something  of  thta, 
for  be  stood  at  a  respectful  distance  from  hie  em* 
ployer,  end  didn't  indulge  in  any  of  his  eld  stale 
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8odde«ly  the  merchant  looked  sp,  sad  aaw  his  jjor  the  inspiration  that  lighta  the  eyes  and  stretches 
wife  making  her  way  through  the  etore,  straight  to  ^the  month  of  the  tyro  musician  in  one  corner;  bnt 
hit  desk.  How  pretty  -he  looked  that  morning,  in  >  we  feel  there  is  a  kind  of  magnetic  sympathy  between 
the  little,  tasteful  velvet  hat,  with  its  crimson  trim- 1  him  and  his  auditors,  which  assures  him  of  this, 
mings  about  her  soft  cheeks,  that  were  ao  char-?  Oh,  well!  life's  sunshine  scatters  itself  as  brightly 
mingly  becoming,  and  that  half  smile  dimpling  theSs  »«ong  the  valleys  as  en  the  menntain  heights,  and 
rosy,  smaU  mouth,  that  he  could  hardly  believe  had  \  we  donbt  whether  many  of  the  fashionable  throng 
aaid  such  very  unkind  things  to  him  only  twa  honied  who  listen  with  a  half-sated,  half-criticising  air  to 
before.  >  brilliant,  dreamy,  luscious  o paretic  music,  enjoy  it 

Now  Harry  Leeds  was  very  proad  ef  his  wife  j  with  a  relish  as  keen  and  heekhftil,  as  that  of  the 
and  of  that  evident  admiration  which  her  occasional  ( hunily  who  barken,  in  their  old  kitchen  and  home- 
advent  at  the  store  always  excited.    He  rose  ep  ap**  garments,  to  the  old  fiddler.  v.  r.  t. 

to  meet  her,  the  surprise  in  has  face  half  abasing  \  ■ 
the  cloud  therefrom.  She  came  close  to  him.       *  Philadelphia  in  the  olden  time. 
«  Harry,"  whispered  Use  soft,  eager,  timid  voice,     ^  new  and  handsome  edition  of  Watson's  etls> 
' rm  90       iorfy  1  ^  those  cross  things  to  yen  bfato4  tt  of  phaadelpbie  ^  Pm4ylvailiA 


this  morning ;  I  was  greatly  to  blame,  and  they're 
made  me  anbsppy  ever  aince  j  so,  I've  come  clear 
down  here  to  aske  up,  and  hear  you  say,  ones  mere* ; 
that  you  lore  me." 

The  cloud  was  all  gone.  TTiere  was  a  world  of 
fond  tenderness  that  looked  down  from  those 
dark  eyes  op  the  lady. 

"Why,  bless  your  little  heart,  Adeline!  you 
haven't  come  clear  off  here  for  that!  I  was  more 
to  blame  than  you,  a  great  deal,  hot  aome  basi- 
nets matters  were  troubling  me,  and  then*  I'm  a 
touchy  follow,  I  gueaa,  anyhow," 

"No  you're  not;  but  I  shouldn't  hare  lived 
through  the  day,  if  I  hsd  foU  all  the  time  th»t 
yeu  were  displeased  with  me.  But  you  do  love  me 
just  as  well  as  ever  f" 

That  smile,  that  glance,  would  have  satisfied 
any  wife. 

"That  wife  ef  mine's  a  little  angel,  snyHow," 
mar  ma  red  Harry  Leeds  to  himself,  as  he  arranged 
his  disordered  desk,  with  a  face  as  changed  and 
bright  as  the  sky  outside,  for  the  sun  had  suddenly 
plunged  through  the  clouds.  "  If  we  have  pretty 
good  sales  this  week,  I'll  just  get  her  that  carpet,  for 
a  Christmas  present,  see  if  I  don't." 

r.  t. 


THE  BLIND  TIDDLER.  (Tlhntrattd.) 

If  the  walls  of  that  old  form  kitchen  do  not  enclose 
a  company  of  happy  faces,  we  don't  know  where  \ 
you'll  find  them,  reader.  AB  care,  trouble,  and  anal- I 
ety  seem  for  the  time  banished  from  each  physiogno- 
my, and  grandpa's  face  beams  out  with  as  much 
happiness  and  enjoyment  as  those  of  his  nine  small 
descendants,  whose  flaxen  heads  and  open  mouths 
are  scattered  in  picturesque  confusion  all  about  him. 

We  are  certain  this  family  is  a  very  industrious  one, 
and  that  its  aesthetic  nature  does  not  often  gain  the 
ascendency  sufficiently  to  suspend,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  all  the  business  and  domestic  machinery ; 
for  farming  implements,  shoemaker's  tools,  and  culi- 
nary utensils,  lie  in  grotesque  proximity  and  confu- 
sion on  the  floor.  The  poor,  old  fiddler,  his  whole 
stock  of  this  world's  goods  lying  beside  htm,  cannot 
jje  the  happiness  that  beams  from  those  honest  flees, 


in  the  Olden  Time,"  is  bow  being  published  in 
numbers,  by  Whiting  &  Thomas,  of  our  city.  This 
will  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  procure  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  books.  It  is  no  dry  volume 
of  mere  faota,  dates,  and  statistics,  but  is  foil  ef 
personal  interest  sad  attractive  incident.  We> 
give,  by  permission,  one  of  the  numerous  engrav- 
ings with  which  the  work  is  embellished—"  Bene- 
set's  House,  and  Chesnut  Street  Bridge."— "This 
house  and  bridge  stood  on  Cheeaut  Street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets.  What  a  change  sinew 
then  t   We  copy  from  the  "  Annals  :"— 

"  The  ancient  bouse  of  Anthony  Benexet,  lately 
taken  down,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  bouse  now 
No.  1 16  Chesnut  street.  It  wss  built  in  the  first 
;  settlement  of  the  city,  for  a  Friend  of  the  name  of 
;  David  Breintnall.  He,  deeming  it  too  fine  for  hja 
!  plain  cloth  and  profession,  hired  it  for  the  uae  of 
!  the  Governor  of  the  Barbadoes,  (or  of  Bermuda, 
!  as  said  by  seme,)  who  bad  come  here  for  the  re- 
;  covery  of  his  health.  While  he  lived  there,  he 
;  uaed  to  come  in  a  boat  by  the  Dock  creek  to  hia 
own  Door.  David  Breintnall  in  the  mean  time 
!  occupied  the  houae  and  store  at  the  south-west 
I  corner  of  Hudson's  alley,  where  he  died  in  1231. 
;  The  haose  having  been  a  good  specimen  of  reapec* 
;  table  architecture,  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Stricklandr 
•just  befose  it  was  taken  down  in  1818,  and  an  en* 
!  graving  made  from  it  waa  published  in  the  Port 
Folio  of  that  year. 

"  The  bridge  near  it  waa  long  lost  to  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  none  of  the  youths 
of  the  present  day  have  any  conception  that  a 
bridge  once  traversed  Dock  creek  in  the  line  of 
Chesnut  street!  In  the  year  1833,  in  digging 
along  Chesnut  street,  to  Jay  the  iron  pipea  for  the 
city  water,  great  surprise  was  excited  by  finding, 
at  six  feet  beneath  the  present  surface,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regularly  framed  wharf— the  oak 
logs  so  sound  and  entire  as  to  require  aome  labor 
to  remove  them,  and  some  of  the  wood  of  which 
waa  preserved  for  me  in  the  form  of  an  nrn,  aa  a 
memento.  It  was  in  fact  the  abutment  wharf  of 
the  eastern  end  of  the  original  bridge,  where  it 
has  been  preserved  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
by  its  being  constantly  saturated  with  water. 

"  The  dangerous  etate  of  the  bridge,  and  of  the 
water  there  while  it  lasted,  waa  verified  by  the 
fact  that  John  Reynal's  lost  his  only  daughter  "  by 
drowning  in  Dock  creek  by  Hudson's  alley.* 

"The  very  estimable  o  ha  racier  of  Anthony 
Benetet  confers  aa  interest  on  everything  ecus* 
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Dieted  with  bit  same  j  it  therefore  atatenes  to 
the  house  which  he  owned  and  dwelt  in  for  fifty 
years  of  bia  life,  keeping  school  there  for  children 
of  both  sexes  of  the  most  respectable  families,  for 
several  years,  and  finally  dying  there  in  1784. 

"  The  house  had  in  the  rear  of  it  a  two-story 
brick  kitchen,  and  in  entering  its  present  proper 
ground  floor  yon  descend  from  the  yard  down  two 
steps.  This  was  far  from  being  its  original  state ; 
for  it  was  plain  to  be  seen,  in  looking  down  into 
its  open  area,  that  it  had  two  brick  stories  still 
lower  under  the  ground.  My  opinion  is,  that  this 
kitchen  was  once  on  the  bank  of  Dock  creek,  on 
the  shelving  edge ;  that  the  eastern  side  of  it  was 
never  any  part  of  it  under  ground,  and  that  the 
area,  or  western  side,  (from  the  creek,)  was  origi 
naily  only  one  story  under  the  ground,  and  the  rest 
has  since  been  filled  up,  to  make  the  yard  agree 
with  the  raising  of  Chesnut  street.  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  idee  from  having  heard,  in  a  very  direct 
manner,  that  Anthony  Benezet,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  residence  there,  was  accustomed  statedly  to 
feed  his  rats  in  his  area.  An  old  Friend,  who 
visited  him,  having  found  him  at  that  employment, 
expressed  bis  wonder  that  be  so  kindly  treated 
seen  pernicious  vermin,  saying  that  they  should 
rather  .he  killed  out  of  the  way.  Nay,  said  good 
Anthony,  I  will  not  treat  them  to ;  you  make  them 
thieves  by  maltreating  and  starving  them,  but  I 
make  them  honeat  by  feeding  them  ;  for,  being  so 
fed,  they  never  prey  on  any  goods  of  mine !  This 
singular  fact  may  be  confided  in.  It  waa  further 
■aid,  that  on  the  occeaioa  of  feeding  them  he  was 
used  to  stand  in  the  area,  when  they  would  gather 
round  his  feet  like  chickens.  One  of  his  family 
once  hung  a  colar  round  one  of  them,  which  was 
seen  for  years  after,  feeding  in  the  groope.  These 
facts  coincide  with  the  fancy  of  the  London  gentle- 
man who  has  been  lately  noticed  aa  reconciling 
and  taming  the  most  opposite  natureaof  animals, 
by  canaing  them  to  dwell  together  in  peace,  Ben- 
etet's  sympathy  was  great  with  everything  capable 
of  feeling  pain,— from  this  cause  he  abstained  for 
several  years  from  eating  any  animal  food.  Being 
asked  one  day  to  partake  of  some  poultry  on  the 
table  at  his  brother's  hoose,  he  exclaimed :  j 
'  What !  wonld  you  have  me  to  eat  my  neigh.) 
bora  V 

"  Before  the  house  came  into  the  hands  of  An 
thony  Benezet,  it  was  known  as  a  public  hoose, 
having  the  sign  of  the  *  Hen  and  Chickens.' 

"  Anthony  Benezet,  as  I  have  been  told  by  eye- j 
witnesses,  had  the  largest  funeral  that  had  ever? 
been  seen  in  Philadelphia.  One-third  of  the  num-  \ 
ber  were  blacks,  who  walked  in  the  rear.' 


warmth  and  glory  over  the  cold  and  gloom  of 
December. 

80  our  hearts  can  sing  hopefully  through  the 
storms  that  are  coming, 

"  Oh,  the  sweetest  stars  are  made  to  pass 
Over  the  face  of  the  darkest  night  P 

v.  f.  T. 


DECEMBER. 

The  white  Omega  of  the  year  (  Bare  and  cold 
it  comes,  to  walk  the  earth  lifting  up  its  awful  voice 
in  that "  Lamentation"  with  which  the  year  goes 
down  to  the  dead. 

It  is  a  very,  very  sad  thought  that  all  the  sweet 
songs  of  spring,  the  beauty  of  summer,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  autumn,  must  end  in  a  wail  and  a 
dirge,  just  as  all  the  youth,  and  beauty,  and  poetry 
of  life  must  end  in  death  1  Yet  the  *<  life"  is  be- 
yond, just  as  the  morning  follows  the  night,  and 
the  new  year  folio wa  the  old. 

The  golden  threads  wind  and  brighten  through 
all  the  dark  woof  of  our  humanity.  Christmas,  the 
greet  Birthday,  the  "  good  wilt  to  man,"  sheds  its  ' 


NSW  MUS10. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Beck  k  Lawton, 
Music  Publishers,  164  Chestnut  St,  (successors  to  J. 
E.  Gould,)  the  following  new  pieces,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  musical  subscribers. 
They  are  elegantly  and  tastefully  issued  by  this  en- 
terprising irm: 

Happy  Muleteer ;  Baritone  song  from  the  opera  of 
Crown  Diamonds. 

Julia  de  Xeres,  dense  Bspegnole  Nationals.  By 
Chas.  Voss. 

11  Au  Bord  de  la  M  ere (Barcarolle  and  Tremolo 
on  beautiful,  melody  of  "  Shells  of  Ocean*"  By  J. 
X.  Beck. 

Romance,  "  Bigolletto  de  Verdi."  By  Chas.  Toss. 
44  In  Happy  Moments."   Wallace's  exquisite  melo- 
dy.  Transcribed  for  the  piano.    By  Jas.  Bellak. 

The  Annie  Waltses,"  a  beautiful  set  By  the 
late  Chas.  Jarvis. 

"  In  the  deep  ravine."  Duet  from  Auber's  open 
of  Crown  Jewess.  Poetry  by  B.  FitxbaU,  arranged 
byJ.H,  Tully. 

"  Galop  Charaeteristique."  By  Augusta  GoekeL 
"  Hand  Organ  Polka,"  Arranged  by  BstaUe  de 
lisle. 

14  Well  Laugh  and  Sins;  all  Ceres  Away."  Song 
from  Verdi's  opera  of  44  La  Traviate."  Poetry  by 
Desmond  Ryan. 

44  Swallow,  Swallow  Flying  South."  Poetry  by 
Tennyson ;  musie  by  John  B.  Spangler. 

Hoeh  vom  Daehstien,  Chanson  Tyrolietme.M  By 
Chas.  Voss. 
44  Brotherhood  Polka."   By  Thos.  Baker. 
44  The  Alpine  Morning."   A  beautiful  duet,  by 
Frank  Kucken.   Translated  from  the  German,  by 
Miss  Mary  Jolliday,  accompaniment  by  Gustavo 

Blessner.   

DR.  KANE'S  ARCTIC  EXPLORATIONS. 

Dr.  Kane's  magnificent  work,  giving  a  record  of 
his  Arctic  Explorations,  has  been  published,  and 
is  now  in  the  handa  of  subscribers.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  book-making  issued  from  the 
American  Preas \  and  as  a  monoment  of  American 
heroiam  and  devotioa  to  science,  one  of  the  noblest 
that  has  been  erected.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the 
subscription  list  counts  elready  by  tone  of  thou- 
jssnds.  The  volumes  are  written  with  a  aimple 
earnestness  that  wina  upon  the  reader's  confi- 
dence, and  draws  him  towards  the  author  with  a 
brotherly  feeling,  that  makes  him  long  for  the  op- 
portunity to  grasp  him  by  the  hand.  He  neve> 
appears  aa  the  intruding  hero  of  his  own  story,  but 
only  as  a  narrator  of  facts,  which  he  aeems  most 
desirous  to  fix  upon  the  reader's  attention.  No 
romance  that  ever  was  written  possesses  half  the 
fascination  of  these  two  volumes  by  Dr.  Kane. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  splendid ;  re- 
presenting to  the  eye  every  variety  of  aspect  as- 
sumed in  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  ^Polar 
Circle. 
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til  flUAOOW  Oil  T^B  PILLOW.  J 

The  following  touching  incident  is  mentioned  in> 
connexion  with  Florence  Nightingale's  heroic  andi 
heavenly  mission  in  the  East  during  the  late  war  J 
m  the  Crimea.  A  Highland  soldier  had  his  ermj 
so  severely  wounded  that  it  was  about  to  be  ampu-s 
ttted,  when  Miss  Nightingale  requested  that  \^e\ 
operation  might  be  delayed,  at  she  thought  that  J 
under  careful  nursing  the  arm  might  be  preeerv ed.$ 
By  ber  an  remitting  care  this  was  accomplished  j  \ 
and  the  poor  soldier,  oo  being  asked  what  he  felt* 
toward  bis  preserver,  said  that  the  only  mode  he  s 
htd  of  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  was  by  kissing  \ 
her  shadow  when  ft  fell  on  his  pillow  ae  she  pasted 
through  the  ward  on  ber  nightly  visit.  There  was 
poetry,  as  well  as  genuine  gratitude,  in  the  heart 
of  that  soldier. 


Ahothib  charming  letter  from  "Maria  Honey- 
combe"  win  be  found  in  this  number,  the  aeoondfrem 
«  La  Ruche." 


H1W  PUBLICATIONS. 

POEMS  BY  MATTHXW  ABNOLTJ.  A  Nevend  Cowplete 

Editions  BtwfaMM  TicJnor  *  Field*.  1S66 

This  work  is  the  production,  at  once,  of  genius 
and  good  taste.  The  author  has  drank  deeply  of  the 
stream  of  Parnassus,  and  been  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  ancient  poets— a  spirit  which  ren- 
ders him  indifferent  to  faulty  and  transitory  oriticism, 
in  the  confidence  that  a  j  aster  and  more  enduring 
judgment  will  be  rendered.  Fearlessly  he  stems  the 
overwhelming  current  of  public  opinion.  Strong  in 
the  consciousness  of  innate  power,  and  the  rectitude 
of  his  course,  he  dares  assert  the  claims  of  slighted 
poesy.  He  feels  and  resents  the  wrongs  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Muses ;  who,  because  they  cannot  adapt 
themselves  to  an  utilitarian  age,  are  overlooked  as 
useless,  and  cast  aside  as  antiquated.  Self  esteem  is 
surely  not  a  desideratum  with  modern  critics,  who, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  elder  in  the  world's 
history  than  their  predecessors,  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  wiser  than  their  lathers  were.  But  in 
this  they  greatly  err ;  and  the  proof  of  raise  taste  is 
clearly  manifest  in  the  overwrought  imagery,  shallow 
seeking  after  effect,  and  absolute  disregard  of  natural 
and  simple  expression,  observable  in  the  tales,  and  < 
•o-called  poetical  effusions  of  the  present  century.^ 
What!  are  we  to  regard  as  nothing  the  careful  study  > 
and  well-digested  rules  of  those  who  have  gone  be-? 
fore  us,  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  off 
poetic  excellence?  Are  we  to  behold  the  worn,  but; 
•till  purely  intellectual  face  of  M  The  Nightingale  of 
Twickenham,"  and  the  anxious,  but  lordly  counte- 
nance of  brave  John  Pryden,  without  feeling  that 
these  men  gave  themselves,  with  all  their  great  en- 
dowments, to  a  definite  task— the  task  of  pure  En- 
glish poetic  versification  ?  But  they  have  grown  too 
tame,  it  may  be,  too  perfect  for  the  age.  It  is  easy  to 
criticise.  A  weak  brain  may  cavil,  where  a  wise  one 
would  deferentially  pause.  We  once  heard  ft  propo- 
sed to  a  presuming  censor, "  Write  something  better 
yourself,5  and  found  the  efficacy  of  the  suggestion. 

But  Arnold  is  none  of  these.  We  dare  aver  that 
the  unwarrantable  licence  of  the  modern  school  of 


innevntoa  would  snoot  a  just  rebuke  at  his  hands. 
We  draw  the  inference  front  what  he  has  himself  ao^ 
eosnpliehed.  Ha  is  a  reformer  in  the  flowery  path  of 
immortal  poesy— a  man  of  adventurous  spirit,  strong 
in  the  cause  of  right,  and  able  to  maintain,  prove, 
and  exemplify  that  which,  armed  in  the  panoply  of 
trwth,  he  advances.  There  is  hardly  to  be  found  a 
better  exposition  of  what  the  drew*  is,  of  what  H 
ought  to  be,  and  has  been,  than  the  preface  to  the 
work  before  us  contains. 

In  his  poems  there  is  a  lofty  march  of  high  thought, 
ooupled  with  unpretending,  betnppropriate  language, 
which  reminde  us  of  Gray,  the  great  olegist.  He 
does  not  overlook  grace  of  expression  or  of  imagery- 
in  his  compositions ;  but  the  mam  object  or  action  of 
his  poem  is  kept  steadily  before  him,  so  that,  instead 
of  occasional  passages  of  rare  beauty,  and  an  une- 
qual performance,  we  have  a  consistent  whole,  in 
which  the  leading  object,  idea,  or  action  is  fully  de- 
veloped and  eusUined.  Neither  does  he  Iwk  imagi- 
nation. Take,  for  example,  his  "  Balder  Dead,"  and 
go  with  him  to  the  balls  of  Valhalla,  attend  the 
feasts  of  his  Scandinavian  gods  and  heroes,  then  pro. 
ceed  with  Hermod  to  Hela's  grim  throne,  where  the 
thin  shades  of  sad  ghosts  wander  in  eternal  sdence 
and  gloom.  The  picture  is  second  only  to  Virgil  s  oft 
commended  descent  to  Tartarus. 

"The  Neekan,"  and  ••the  Church  of  Bron"  ate 
fine  examples  of  pathetic  sentiment,  of  brilHant  and 
picturesque  forms  of  language,  which  bring  objects 
suddenly  before  us,  as  if  by  magic  The  measure 
tows  on  with  easy  grace  and  harmony,  the  poet  mas* 
taring  both  soul  and  sense  by  his  mystic  art,  at  onon 
strong  and  simple ; 

"In  summer,  on  the  beadlands, 

The  Baltic  Sea  along,  . 
.  gits  Neckan  with  his  harp  of  gold, 

And  sings  his  plaintive  song." 
Beneath  the  headlands  rolls  the  green  saa;  below 
the  Neokan's  fret  are  his  wife  and  children ;  but  he 
does  not  sing  of  the  ocean,  of  its  shells  and  "roses 
pale  •"  his  song  is  oonfined  to  what  he  saw  and  frit  on 
earth,  bow  he  once  wandered,  as  a  knigbt,  by  castle, 
field,  and  town.  He  won  the  love  of  a  fair  maiden, 
who  became  his  bride.  But  the  priest  said :  "Who 
art  tuou,  sir  knight?"  and  Neckan  answered  from 
the  sea-waves,  « I  come  !w  Then  the  knights  drew 
their  swords,  the  ladies  screamed,  *M  «e  ■urpliced 
priest  stood  dumb.  But  Neckan  vanished  with  his 
bride,  bearing  her  to  his  ocean  palace,  where  she  sits 
weeping,  because  "  no  Christian  is  her  mate."  Neck- 
an once  more  re-ascends  to  earth,  if,  haply,  some 
priest  might  sign  him  the  cross,  and  so  heaven  be 

W°He  sat,  one  evening,  beneath  oool  birch  trees, 
playing  on  his  golden  harp;  tears  filled  his ifoint 
blue  eye,  when,  on  a  white  mule,  a  priest  rode  slowly 
forth. 

« « Why  sittest  thou  here,  0  Neekan, 
And  playest  thy  harp  of  gold? 
Soonest  shall  this,  my  staff,  bear  leaves, 
Than  thou  shalt  heaven  behold !' 
"  The  cassocked  priest  went  onwards, 
And  vanished  with  his  mule, 
And  Neckan,  in  the  twilight  gray, 
Wept  by  the  river  poeL 
"  Forever  on  the  headlands, 
The  Baltic  Sea  along, 
Bits  Neekan  with  his  harp  of  geld, 
And  tings  this  plaintive  song." 
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There  is  little  sameness  in  the  writing  of  Arncee%  j  ghosts,  spirits,  birtwi,  aad  *^Wiss-H)eceeionel 
either  hi  respect  to  the  pavaeeology  he  emptor*,  ot  j  visitants  from  lb*  land  of  shades—had  pawed  away, 
the  characters  he  portray.  Oa  tbeevaole,  lie  if  die- 1  Poets  and  novelist!  had  made  what  capital  out  of 
languished  rather  by  strength,  than  versatility.  Hie  them  they  were  able,  until  ineh  teJet  by  frequent 
sonnets  are  not  hie  happiest  offerts,  and  "  Balder  j  repftitioa,  had  lest  the  power  to  oham,  and  only  an 
Imad"  b,  perhaps,  superior  to  anything  which  has  \  eeeaeie— J  apparition,  ia  some  cemetery  or  lonely 


emanated  from  ais  pen.  With  Tbov,  and  Odin,  and  manaioa,  had  served  to  revive  the  memory  of  ancient 
Hodor  he  is  at  home,  and  treats  them  as  familiar  as*  midnight  horrors.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century  or 
quaintanees.  '  two,  the  spirits  have  returned  again,  not  here  and 

Nanna,  Balder's  wife,  is  a  lovely  creation  of  osnr !  there,  a  few  of  them,  and  with  a  long  interval  be- 
author,  and  the  affection  subsisting  between  these  j  twoea  their  coming,  but  they  have  Tinted  the  natural 
two,  gives  rise  to  some  of  his  most  touching  strains,  spaore  in  swarms,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and 
The  corpse  of  Balder  lay  ia  state,  having  been  be-  at  all  hours  of  the  day  aod  of  the  night ;  and  all 
wailed  by  his  friends  and  compeers.  Nanna,  ex-  kinds  of  spirits  have  come,  saints  and  sinners,  phi. 
hausted  by  the  violence  of  her  grief;  sinks  into  J  loeophers,  divinee,  and  atatesmen ; — in  a  word,  repre- 
troubled  sleep.  But  just  when  night  is  bordering  on  j  sentatives  from  the  different  ranks,  professions,  and 
dawn,  when  stars  shine  low,  end  the  air  is  chilliest,  [  conditions  of  human  sooiety — as  if  discontented 
Balder's  spirit,  in  garb,  feature  and  form,  as  he  was  j  with  their  present  abodes,  and  anxious  to  exchange 


when  alive,  drew  near,  and  gating  lovingly  and 
mournfully  on  her  sleeping  beauty,  says : 

*  Poor  lamb!  thou  sleop'st  and  forgei's  thy  woe, 
Tears  stand  upon  the  lashes  of  thine  eyes, 
Tears  wet  the  pillow  by  thy  cheek ;  but  thou, 
like  a  young  child,  hast  oried  thyself  to  sleep. 
Bleep  on :  I  watch  thee,  and  am  here  to  aid. 
Alive,  I  kept  not  mr  from  thee,  dear  soul, 
Heither  dol  neglect  thee  now,  though  dead." 

Ho  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  common  rites  re- 
lire  that  she  should  be  1 


quire 


burned  with  his  body  on 


M  But  it  shall  not  be  so ;  but  mild,  but  swift, 
But  painless,  shall  a  stroke  from  Frea  come, 
To  cut  thy  thread  of  life,  and  free  thy  soul  ; 
And  they  shall  burn  thy  corpse  with  mine,  not  thee. 
And  well  I  know  that  by  no  stroke  of  death, 
Tardy  or  swift,  would'st  thou  be  loth  to  die, 
80  it  restored  thee,  Nanna,  to  my  side.** 

Frea,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  accordingly,  with 
stroke  painless  and  rapid,  set  free  her  airy  soul, 

"  Which  took,  on  Balder's  track,  the  way  below." 

It  is  usual  for  us  to  seek,  amidst  displays  of  mental 
superiority,  so  striking  and  admirable,  some  expression 
of  religious  sentiment,  some  upward  flight,  which  at- 
tempts to  bear  us  into  the  light  of  a  purer  world  ; 
and  these  thoughts,  the  noblest  and  the  best  whioh 
can  employ  the  human  mind,  dignify  and  adorn  the 
most  perfect  compositions.  Few,  if  any  such,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us. 
which  yet,  as  a  literary  effort  purely,  is  both  able  and 
Instructive.  The  author  possesses  the  grace  of  Rogers 
without  his  apathy,  the  fire  of  Byron,  without  his 
roughness,  and  the  originality  of  Wordsworth  without 
his  prolixity.  Altogether,  the  poems  of  Matthew 
Arnold  exhibit  but  few  defects,  and  are  replete  with 
excellencies  of  no  common  order. 

THE  THREE-FOLD  TEST  OF  MODERN  SPIRITUAL- 
ISM. By  William  R.  Gordon.  D.  D.  Tekelt  "Thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balance,  and  art  fonnd  wanting,'*— Dan.  ▼. 
ST^New  York  1  Charles  SerOmer,  S77  end  879  Broadway. 

We  hare,  in  this  work,  a  thorough  examination  i 
of  the  claims  of  modern  spiritualism  to  the  respect  j 
and  confidence  of  mankind.  For  some  years  past, : 
U  has  occupied  a  largely  disproportionate  share  of 
public  attention,  has  swelled  excitement  into  frenzy, : 
and  been  attended  with  disastrous  consequences^  af-  § 
footing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  physical,  asj 
well  as  moral  health  of  the  oommunity.  The  age  ofs  popular  dolosioa. 


them  for  those  they  formerly  loft  behind  them,  and 
to  renew  the  acquaintances  of  "  auld  lang  syne." 
But  they  have  come  in  pleasanter  guises  than  for* 
merly.  They  have  laid  aside  the  ghostly  and  un- 
earthly shape,  the  pale  face  and  the  white  sheet 
thrown  oyer  their  head  and  shoulders, 

None  of  the  person  is  now  exposed  to  view,  mve, 
H  may  be,  a  spirit  bend,  or  a  spirit  foot  Auricular 
communications  are  made;  screams  and  groans  ft?* 
heard ;  there  are  rappings  and  knocking!  in  abun- 
dance; tippings  are  seen;  -windows  are  broken; 
.  furniture  thrown  about :  families  are  alarmed  by 
the  mysterious  presence  and  mischievous  {ranks  of 
;'  the  invisibles ;  important  revelations  are  made,  sad 
secrets  which  it  was  supposed  the  grave  had  eoTered 
forever,  are  disclosed  to  the  living  generation;  mt 
power  of  the  immaterial  spirit— not  only  to  owes 
back  to  this  nether  sphere,  bat  to  exert  an  influence 
on  the  world  of  matter,  opening  locked  doon  with, 
spirit-keys,  and  throwing,  through  the  air,  heavy 
bodies  with  spirit-haads,  and  writing  mysterious 
characters  on  walls  with  spirit- fingers,  have  been 
supposed  to  be  demonstrated  by  unanswerable  en- 
donee.  These  are  strange  and  unaccountable  mar- 
vels; and  none  among  them  are  more  wonderful, 
than  that  some  of  the  old  i&gee,  Baoon,  Locke,  and 
Swedenborg,  and  some  of  the  modern  oracles,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  and  Webster,  should  have  come  down  from 
the  skies  to  hold  friendly  communications  with 
Judge  Edmonds,  Governor  Talmadge,  Governor 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Burt,  Collector  Coloork,  and  other 
distinguished  civilians.    From  the  time  the  first 
movement  effected  by  tables,  whioh  seemed  to  be 
laboring  under  a  singular  spell,  the  spirits  have  been 
constantly  extending  their  earthly  empire,  assuming 
and  exereising,  daily,  larger  prerogatives,  and  ga- 
thering increased  secessions  of  votaries— if  they 
may  not  rather  be  called  viotims — to  their  cause. 
Those  who  were  in  the  secret,  at  first,  assumed  airs 
of  consequence,  if  they  happened  to  be  mediums, 
and  could  "summon  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep," 
and  especially  if  they  came  at  their  call,  or  they 
supposed  they  did.   Credulous  persons  opened  their 
eyes  and  ears  wider  than  usual,  and  greedily  drank 
in  the  astounding  intelligence ;  sedate  and  practical 
men-  would  not  be  imposed  upon  by  such  nonsense, 
and  went  about  their  usual  avocations ;  clergymen 
oould  not  believe  that  God  had  given  such  power 
unto  men,  i  e ,  the  mediums,  but  if  there  was  any* 
thing  in  the  rumors  that  were  abroad,  surely  "  the 
devil  was  iinchaaied,''  aad  his  month  opened  to  de- 
vour the  nations ;  the  sceptic  wagged  his  head  and 
oried,  "humbug!"  the  philosopher,  the  enemy  of 
all  isms,  declared  if  spiritualism  was  anything,  it 
was  only  some  aew  form  of  mesmerism,  and  would 
soon  pans  away,  like  that,  and  other  similar  forms  of 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  the  author  at  tha  very  re- 
spectable book  before  as,  was  determined  to  meet 
the  epiriU  at  their  own  favorite  circles,  and  test  the 
truth  of  these  strange  manifestations.  Doubtless  he 
was  influenced  by  religious  considerations.  If  the 
devfl  was  abroad,  he  was  not  afraid  to  encounter 
aim  and  Ml  aim  With  ingenious  oejeetieas,  Ha 
would  not  go  to  common  tippers,  to  LMinutiaa 
ghost-raisers,  but  to  acknowledged  professors  of  the 
art,  who  obtained  a  liring  by  the  Information  they 
communicated.  He  determined  to  propound  no 
question  viva  voce*  nor  even  totto  voce,  but  mentally 
— inaudibly— so  that  no  being  in  the  body  could  pos- 
sibly hear  him.  It  was  mind  meeting  mind  on  the 
deadly  battle-field,  aad  encountering  the  enemy,  not 
with  carnal  but  spiritual  weapons.  The  thought  was 
a  happy  one,  and  after  reading  the  Doctor's  "  Three- 
fold Test"  with  care,  we  cannot  fail  to  express  our 
thorough  conviction,  that  he  has  certainly  achieved  a ' 
victory  that  he  has  brought  the  spirits  to  bay, 
and  that  *'  he  has  scotched  the  snake,  if  net  killed 
him."  We  thank  him  for  his  courage,  and  rejoice  in 
his  success. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  that  the  Doctor's  Three- 
fold test  consists,  1st,  of  these  mental  questions,  which 
he  propounds  with  so  much  skin  as  to  make  the  spirits 
contradict  themsehre*  and  cry  eut 44  Peoeavi !"  2dly, 
the  intrinsic  evidence  furnished  by  the  spiritualistic 
literature,  and,  Sdly,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  itself. 
A  three-fold  chord  is  not  easily  broken,  and  the 
Doctor  has  well  tested  i:s  strength  on  this  occasion. 
He  admits  the  phenomena  of  sot  disatU  spiritualism. 
He  does  not  attribute  them  to  phantasy,  as  some  do, 
bat  boldly  avers,  that  diabotteal  spitjto  actually 
speak  through  the  mediums.  He  informs  us,  bow- 
ever,  that  this  is  no  new  thing ; — that  it  is  one  of  the 
oH  and  long-established  practices  of  the  enemy, 
though  suspended  for  some  ages— the  consulting  of 
ikmiliar  spirits,  common  among  the  Jews,  and  di- 
vinely prohibited  under  a  penalty,  revived.  The 
Doctor  quotes  largely  from  the  ancients,  both  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  aad  from  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  and  from  heretics,  to  prove  that  the  oM 
heathen  oracles  and  prophecies,  which  acquired  con-  s 
siderable  celebrity  in  their  day,  from  their  fulfil-  \ 
Blent  in  some  shape,  were  equally  of  diabolical  ori- 1 
gin,  and  belong  to  the  same  category  of  witch-craft  j 
and  necromancy.  The  Doctor  seels  happy  in  having  j 
made  these  discoveries,  and  so  he  has  written  a  book, } 
and  published  it,  in  order  to  inform  the  world,  and 
especially  the  Christian  part  of  it,  as  to  what  these  } 
discoveries  are ;  and  to  the  discoveries  he  has  up-  < 

Knded  an  appeal  to  •*  Recreant  Christians,"  who  J 
ve  been  led  astray  aad  ensnared  by  the  spirits, 
inviting  and  urging  them  to  return  to  the  true  fold,  J 
and  pointing  out  the  unhappy  consequences  thai  J 
will  attend  on  their  recusancy  ;  and,  by  way  of  cli-  J 
max  to  the  whole  work,  forming  a  suitable  close,  j 
he  adds  ••  A  Word  to  the  Church/'  a  warning  word,  \ 
out  of  the  abundance  of  Interest  that  he  feels  in  its 
welfare.   Upon  the  whore,  the  Doctor's  book  is  a  cap- J 
Ital  one  of  its  kind,  and  has,  perhaps,  dealt  a  death-  i 
blow  to  Spiritualism  from  which  it  cannot  recover;  j 
besides  being  interspersed  with  a  good  many  thril- 
ling narratives  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  lov-  / 
ers  of  the  marvellous.  < 
There  is  one  part  of  his  work,  however,  which  is 
shallow , — we  allude  to  his  angdoiogy.    In  this 
branch  of  his  subject,  he  is  behind  the  times.  He 
has  planted  himself  on  an  old  platform,  erected  by  \ 
the  poets,  especially  by  Milton,  of  which  the  supports  : 
were  long  since  stricken  down.   In  order  to  show  - 
thai  angels  are  not  the  disembodied  spirits  of  man  \ 
and  women  of  excellent  character,  he  has  mis-  > 
translated  an  Important  text,  with  a  view  to  foist  it : 


into  the  service  of  a  worn  oat  and  untenable  theory, 
!  This  we  trust  was  the  result  of  ignorance  rather  than 
\  of  design ;  if  the  former,  it  detracts  somewhat  from 
the  merits  of  the  diploma  that  has  placed  him 
among  the  Doctors.  We  admit  the  force  of  his 
tests.  They  are  quite  overpowering ;  but  we  oaanot 
help  thinking  that  the  Doctor  mil  into  the  oompany  of 
rather  saaHow-pated,  silry  spirits,  who  were  incapa- 
ble of  shedding  much  light  on  spiritual  mysteries. 
Dr.  Dexter  and  Judge  Edmonds  regarded  themselves 
more  fortunate  in  the  character  of  their  spiritual 
assistants,  although  the  information  imparted  by 
them  was,  we  imagine,  none  the  more  reliable,  by 
reason  of  their  assumed  rank  and  learning. 

44  Incidents  of  TraTel  and  Adrentare  re  the  to  West,  with 
Colonel  Fremont's  lMt  Expedition  across  the  Bock/  Moun- 
tains, Including  three  months'  residence  In  Utah,  end  • 

Kriloas  trip  across  the  great  America*  Deeert  to  the  Pad  Ac,, 
•  8.  N.  Carvalho,  artist  to  the  Expedition."  Tew  Yorki 
tHrby  %  Jackson.  1856. 

This  work  contains  much  information  and  many 
incidents  of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  full  of  wild  aaV 
venture,  blending  romance  with  history,  thus  pre- 
senting a  book  with  peculiar  claims  upon  the  reader, 
The  author,  Mr.  Carvalho,  at  present  residing  in 
Baltimore,  and  besides  being  an  artist,  has  shown 
himself  a  close  observer,  and  an  easy,  graceful 
writer. 

PASSION  AND  PRINCIPLE-  A  Domestic  Novel.  Br  Mrs. 
Oray,  author  of  the  •*  Gambler's  Wife,"  *c,  Ac. 

Mrs.  Gray  always  attracts  the  reader  strongly,  and 
her  novels  always  illustrate  some  leading  principle  of 
human  action.   They  are  among  the  best  of  their 


FASHIONS. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COLORED  FASHION  PLATE. 

There  has  been  no  material  ohange  in  the  style  of 
Dress  for  the  month.  Flounces  still  predominate 
for  Evening  and  Robe  Dresses.  Satins  and  Moires 
are  worn  plain. 

Bonnet  of  dark  purple  Velvet,  quite  small  and 
close  to  the  Face.  Hair  is  worn  smoothly  back, 
with  Grecian  plait  around  the  head.  The  Cloak  is 
of  Black  Velvet  and  Moire  Antique,  trimmed  around 
the  edge  of  the  yoke  with  heavy  blaok  fringe. 
Dress,  Marie  Louise  blue  Robe  with  five  Flounces. 
Undersleeves  ore  worn  full,  with  band  to  fasten 
around  the  wrist. 

The  Evening  Dress  is  made  of  plain  Pink  Silk,  and 
Flounced  up  to  the  waist.  The  flounces  ore  pointed 
at  the  edge,  and  trimmed  with  double  rows  of  nar- 
row fringe.  The  Body  is  cut  low  in  the  neck,  with 
long  point  both  back  and  front.  Sleeves  very  short. 
Bertha,  double  and  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt. 
Hair  is  worn  in  Eugenie,  a  fall  of  Point  or  Honlton 
lace,  intermingled  with  roses. 

Childbis's  Co  stum  is.— Fig.  1.  (Oirlo/mgkt 
years  of  age.)  Dress  of  bloc  poplin,  with  three 
floanoes,  edged  with  small  scallops,  and  trimmed  with 
narrow  black  velvet.  The  corsage  is  low,  and  at  the 
top  there  is  a  small  frill,  which  forms  a  berthe.  The 
sleeves  oonsiat  of  three  frills,  one  above  the  other,  the 
uppermost  one  being  set  in  at  the  armhole.  The  cor- 
sage is  very  long  in  the  waist,  and  has  a  small  baa- 
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narrow  Mack  velvet.  The  chemisette,  worn  within 
the  corsage,  U  of  plaited  muslin.  The  uitdersiecves 
•ro  formed  of  puffs  of  plain  muslin,  with  bands  of 
worked  atnatin  for  the  emfla.  Trousers  edged  with 
needlework.  Hatef  grey  Ml,  trisssned  with  Week 
velvet  ribbon;  a  bow  with  long  towing  ends  al  Iha 
back  j  bows  of  black  Telrot  under  tho  brim.  Boot* ; 
of  gray  cashmere,  tipped  with  patent  leather. 

Fig.  2.  {Boy  of  Mm  years  e/  ag*.)  Paletot  of 
gray  oleth,  trisamed  with  braid  of  the  same  color, 
and  with  large  mother-o'-peari  buttons.  On  each 
side  there  is  a  pocket,  fastened  by  one  large  batten. 
The  sleeTos  hare  broad,  turned-op  ouft.  Tronsers 
edged  with  needlework,  descend  below  the  paletot, 
and  reach  to  the  knees.  Gaiters  of  grey  cloth,  bat- 
toned  ap  their  whole  length.  Shoes  of  patent  leather. 
Bat  of  blaok  felt,  trimmed  with  blaok  velvet. 

Fig.  3.  (LutU  girl  of  six  fears  of  age.)  Dress 
of  fight  green  striped  silk,  the  stripes  running  horfc 
tontally  The  corsage  (not  shown  inonrengrajring,) 
is  of  black  velvet.  The  small  mantelet,  of  grey  cash- 
mere, is  lined  with  pink  silk,  and  trimmed  with  a 
band  of  pink  plash.  Drawn  bonnet  of  pink  silk. 
Trousers  edged  with  a  very  broad  trimming  of  needle- 
work.  Boots  of  green  cashmere. 

Fig.  4.  {Young  Miss  about  eleven  fears  of  age,) 
Dress  of  maroon-color  silk,  chequered  with  black. 
Over  it  is  worn  a  par  dessus  of  black  velvet,  richly 
braided,  and  edged  with  a  new  kind  of  trimming, 
called  far  fringe.  Bonnet  of  dark  bine  velvet,  striped 
with  black ;  nnder  the  brim  a  small  wreath  of  roses, 
intermingled  with  the  blonde  ruche ;  strings  of  dark- 
bine  ribbon,  figured  with  black. 

Walking  Dress  or  a  Philadelphia  Lady  in 
Winter  or  1832. — Don't  smile,  fair  reader,  doubt- 
ingly.  The  curious  figure  presented  is  taken  from 
one  of  Mr.  Godey's  reliable  fashion  plates,  published 
in  January*  1832,  and  is  thus  described :   *'  Pelisse 
of  Royal  Purple  Merino,  trimmed  with  black  velvet. 
Bat  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  black,  and  edged  < 
with  a  deep  (all  of  blonde.   Bows  and  strings  of; 
black  and  purple  gause,  alternately 0,  Fashion !  J 
Fashion !  to  what  ridicnlous  extremes  are  thy  votaries  i 
led !   What,  twenty -five  years  ago,  was  regarded  al-  \ 
most  as  a  type  of  beauty,  now  strikes  the  eye  as  a  n 
mocking  caricature.  \ 

IDYL. 

Mrs.  Denison's  fine  story  is  completed  in  this  num- 
ber ;  also  "What  Can  Woman  Do?"  our  own  more 
lengthened  performance.  These,  with  Mrs.  Keals 
charming  novellette,  with  which  we  began  the  year,  \ 
make  three  original  continuous  stories  during  1856, 
besides  a  large  and  inieresiing  variety  of  shorter 
tales  and  sketches;  We  are  sore  that  ambeoriberalbr 
the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  will  hold  unabsolved 
of  all  our  promises. 

D^Our  steel  engraving  for  January  wiH  be  printed 
In  colors.  The  effect  is  charming. 


07*  Wo  mtern  to  the  Proas,  throughout  tho 
country,  our  most  graceful  acanowledgmonts  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  it  has  uniformly  spoken  of  tho 
Home  Magaslne.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  know  that 
the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  well,  is  favorably  ap- 
preciated, especially  where  such  an  anpreoUtisa 
eeaes  from  tho  ria^tqusresr.  Inthis case  it  has  a 
double  value. 

OSfWe  bopo  every  subscriber  in  the  towns  and 
villages  throughout  the  country  where  the  Homo 
Magaslne  is  taken,  will  make  interest  for  us,  and  en- 
deavor to  form  aelab  of  four  or  more.  We  furnish 
a  prospectus  in  this  number,  which  can  easily  be  de- 
tached, and  used  as  a  subscription  paper.  No  cheaper 
Magazine  can  be  found.  The  colored  plates  of 
fashion,  whioh  will  be  folly  equal  touny  of  the  higher 
priced  nmgnsines,  will  suable  you  now  to  introdueo 
the  u  Home  Magaslne"  to  many  who  heretofore  pre- 
ferred other  periodicals,  simply  because  they  offered 
this  attraction.  As  a  magasine  of  choice  readies* 
ours  has  always  borne  a  reputation  superior  to  meet, 
and  inferior  to  none  of  the  other  monthlies;  and 
now  W  comes  with  other  claims  to  favor. 

QjMPhe  title  of  Miss  Townsend*s  new  continuous 
story,  to  be  commenced  in  the  next,  or  January  num- 
ber, is  "LOOK  OUT!  A  NEW  ENGLAND  STO- 
RY." can  promise  our  lenders  n  rare  pleasure 
in  its  perusal 

CyOur  fashion  department,  after  thmnumber,  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  Genio  C.  Scott,  of  New 
York,  the  celebrated  fashion  editor.  The  Colored 
steel  plates  will  be  produced  in  that  city,  under  his 
care,  and  the  designs  will  al  be  furnished  by  him, 
and  be,  consequently,  original  and  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  the  prevailing  styles  of  dress.  He  will, 
also,  famish  the  descriptive  matter,  accompanied  by 
general  remarks  on  dress  and  fashion.  The  colored 
fashion  plate  for  J  aweary  will  be  found  an  elegant  one 
in  every  particular,  and  superior  to  any  (bat  we  have 
yet  given.  AH  the  fashion  plates  for  the  next  year 
will  be  of  a  similar  charaoter. 

Q7~If  you  want  two  magacinee  for  a  little  over  tho 
price  of  one,  send  us  $3  eO,  and  we  will  furnish  yen 
the  Home  Magasine  aad  Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  a 
year ;  or  for  the  same  sum  ($3  50)  The  Home  Maga- 
sine and  Harper's  Magasine  for  a  year.  We  will 
send  all  three  of  these  Magaainos,  one  your,  for  $5. 

"Ten  Lisa  Shore  Mirror," published  at  giver 
Creek,  Chautauqua  Co.,  New  York,  and  edited  by 
H.  M.  Morgan,  Esq.,  is  a  well  conducted  paper.  We 
commend  the  editor's  energy  and  perseveration. 
Burnt  out  a*  GoWandn,  with  the  loss  of  house,  ofloe, 
library,  etc,  he  has  sat  vigorously  to  work  to  mend 
his  fortunes,  instead  of  idly  mourning  over  his  looses. 
We  wish  him,  most  heartily,  all  the  success  he  deserves, 
and  commend  his  paper  to  the  notice  of  booksellers 
and  others,  who  wish  to  advertise  in  hsj  region  of 
country.  * 
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